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MEN   IN  WAR 

By 
ANDREAS   LATZKO 

"An  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  Andreas  Latzko,  has  written 
a   book    called    'Men   in   War,'  which   will    unquestionably 

rank  with  the  greatest  expressions  wrung  from  the  human  soul  by  these  years 

of  agony  and  horror.     The  publishers  announce  a  first  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies. 

One  hopes  that  not  fifty  such  editions  will  exhaust  the  public  demand  for  such  a  book. 

It  is  such  men  as  Latzko  who  will   disrupt  the  evil  fabric  of  Prussianism." 

— The  Boston  Transcript,  March  20th,  igi8. 

"The  war  has  inspired  two  masterpieces:  'Under  Fire'  by  the  French  soldier  Barbusse 
and  'Men  in  War'  by  the  Austrian  officer,  Andreas  Latzko,  an  even  more  poignant 
interpretation  of  the  effect  of  war  on  human  beings  than  Barbusse 's  novel." 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

"  'Men  in  War'  is  notable  among  the  war's  great  literary  products.  'Under  Fire'  is  realism, 
'Men  in  War'  is  artistic  realism.  From  it  we  get  a  total  impression  (of  the  war) 
that  is  more  complete  than  that  suggested  by  Barbusse." — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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MARIE  GRUBBE 

By 

JENS  PETER  JACOBSEN 

Translated  by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen 

This  is  a  rattling  historical  romance;  a  story  of  a 
woman  who  loved  for  the  sake  of  having  her  love 
returned.  Marie  Grubbe  was  the  wife  of  the  son 
of  King  Frederik  of  Denmark  during  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen   (1658-60). 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "George 
Brandes  calls  MARIE  GRUBBE  the  'greatest 
tour  de  force  in  Danish  literature.'  How  fate 
deals  with  Marie  is  the  old  tale  that  never  dies, 
yet  here  it  is  given  such  form  as  only  a  master  crafts- 
man in  literary  construction  could  provide.  From 
cover  to  cover  the  author  unwinds  a  panorama  so 
exquisite  that  one  hardly  knows  what  most  to  ad- 
mire. MARIE  GRUBBE  is  a  decided  acquisition 
to  books  published  in  the  English  language." 
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THE  UNBROKEN  TRADITION 

By 

NORA  CONNOLLY 

With  Maps,  Portraits,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Of  all  the  episodes  that  belong  to  the  war,  the  epi- 
sode of  the  Irish  Insurrection  of  1916  is  the  most 
dramatic  and  the  most  picturesque.  Here  is  that 
episode  as  lived  through  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  James 
Connolly.  Miss  Connolly's  story,  related  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  freedom  from  bias,  is  most 
moving  in  its  human  and  dramatic  appeal.  And 
apart  from  its  extraordinary  interest  as  a  narrative 
it  gives  a  memorable  glimpse  of  the  Irish  spirit, 
of  the  steadfast  adherence  of  the  Irish  people  to 
their  ideals  —  what  Miss  Connollv  calls  THE 
UNBROKEN  TRADITION. 

In  this  thrilling  tale  of  escapes  and  surprises,  plots 
and  counter  plots,  barricades  and  blunders,  many 
incidents  of  the  recent  Irish  rebellion  are  for  the 
first  time  adequately  explained. 
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These  books  are  a  selection  from  a  most  interesting  Spring  List,  which  will  be  gladly  sent  to  you 
on  request.  It  is  our  aim  to  publish  only  books  of  a  permanent  value,  which  will  appeal  to  dis- 
criminating book  lovers.      The  Spring  List  includes  IS  new  titles  in  the  now  famous  Modern  Library. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


A  War  Program  for  Industrial  Peace 

Tentative  Agreement  Between  Capital  and  Labor  Drawn 
Up  In  Washington  Last  Week 

By  John  A.   Fitch 


OF   THE    SURVEY   STAFF 


THE  agreement  reached  last  week  in  Washington  on 
recommendations  regarding  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  is  of 
great  national  importance  both  because  of  its  terms 
and  because  of  the  personnel  of  the  conferees  who  drew  them 
up.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nation  at  war,  the  two  points 
of  outstanding  importance  are:  the  declaration  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  while  the  war  lasts,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  all  rules  or  methods  of 
work  tending  to  limit  production.  These  two  points  repre- 
sent concessions  on  the  part  of  the  labor  men.  Only  second 
in  importance,  however,  are  the  concessions  of  the  employers, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  every  social  consideration,  these, 
too,  are  of  primary  significance.  They  include  the  statement 
that  "the  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  chosen  representatives  is  recog- 
nized and  affirmed;"  that  "employers  should  not  discharge 
workers  for  membership  in  trade  unions  nor  for  legitimate 
trade  union  activities ;"  and  that  in  fixing  the  rates  of  pay  the 
minimum  is  to  be  sufficient  to  "insure  the  sustenance  of  the 
worker  and  his  family  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort." 

The  recommendations  were  drawn  up  by  a  conference 
board  of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  William  B.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out  a  labor 
policy  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Five  members  of  the 
board  were  named,  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Wilson,  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  federation  of  em- 
ployers' organizations;  five  were  named  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Each  group  then  named  one  additional 
member  from  the  general  public,  the  employers  selecting 
former  President  William  H.  Taft,  and  the  unions  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  former  chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations. 

In  order  to  make  strikes  unnecessary,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
national  war  labor  board  similar  in  principle  and  in  method 
of  appointment  to  the  conference  board  which  prompted  the 
recommendations,  be  created  for  the  period  of  the  war.  This 
board,  if  the  recommendations  are  adopted,  will  concern  itself 


altogether  with  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  in  indus- 
tries of  importance  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  would  appoint 
local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  where  they  fail  to  secure  the 
adjustment  of  a  difficulty,  would  itself  render  a  decision. 
Where  the  board  fails  to  reach  a  unanimous  vote,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  appoint  an  umpire  to  render  a  final  decision. 
This  umpire,  if  the  board  is  unable  to  agree  upon  one,  is  to 
be  chosen  from  a  list  of  "ten  suitable  and  disinterested  persons" 
nominated  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  agreements  not  to  strike  that  antedate 
these  recommendations.  Such  agreements  were  entered  into  by 
the  presidents  of  the  international  unions  engaged  in  ship- 
building, the  shipbuilding  companies  and  the  government. 
They  were  not  binding  upon  the  workers,  because  no  au- 
thority had  been  given  the  international  presidents  to  make 
any  such  agreement.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that 
while  there  have  been  many  threats  in  these  trades,  there  have 
been  few  strikes;  the  rank  and  file  having  kept  the  agreement 
to  submit  their  grievances  to  arbitration. 

The  present  recommendations  are  more  far-reaching  and 
come  with  greater  authority  than  those  involving  shipbuilding 
alone.  They  cover  more  than  the  trades  and  industries 
which  were  represented  in  the  conference.  The  labor  men 
were  appointed  not  to  represent  their  international  unions, 
though  several  of  the  labor  members  are  from  the  biggest 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  they  were 
appointed  by  the  federation  to  speak  for  its  total  membership 
of  two  and  a  half  million.  In  the  same  way  the  employers' 
representatives  were  chosen  to  speak  for  the  organized  em- 
ployers of  America. 

These  recommendations  are  made  under  better  auspices 
than  was  the  British  Treasury  Agreement,  when  thirty-four 
unions  met  officials  of  the  government  on  March  19,  1915. 
and  agreed  not  to  strike  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  individual  unions  and  not 
by  the  British  labor  movement,  and  it  carried  with  it  a  sug- 
gestion of  failure  at  the  very  start  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  miners'  union.     In  less  than  four  months,  on  July  2, 
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1915,  it  was  followed  by  the  Munitions  of  War  act,  which 
made  strikes  in  war  industries  illegal.  The  American  recom- 
mendations one  may  well  believe  will  be  accepted  by  the 
workers  and  employers  alike  and  faithfully  adhered  to.  But 
if  they  do  not  end  industrial  warfare  in  this  country,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  fatal  defect  in  England,  after  all,  was 
the  failure  to  curb  profiteering. 

No  one  can  read  the  Washington  recommendations  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good  will 
that  made  them  possible.  The  representatives  of  labor  in- 
cluded W.  L.  Hutcheson,  president  of  the  Carpenters'  Inter- 
national Union,  who  has  recently  been  insistent  in  his  demand 
for  the  closed  shop  in  ship  yards  working  on  government  con- 
tracts— yet  his  name  is  signed  to  a  document  that  implies  the 
giving  up  of  the  fight  for  the  closed  shop  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  were  representatives 
of  employers,  some  of  whom  have  never  dealt  with  organized 
labor,  yet  they  conceded  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to 
carry  on  collective  bargaining. 

Probably  no  one  believes,  nevertheless,  that  the  plan,  in 
whatever  good  spirit  it  may  be  adopted,  will  work  with  utmost 
smoothness.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  president 
of  an  international  union  that  it  may  not  mean  very  much 
to  say  that  workers  shall  not  be  discharged  for  union  activity, 
since  it  is  so  easy  to  discharge  undesirable  employes  for  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
just  how  the  unions  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  agreement 
not  to  use  "coercive  measures"  in  order  to  gain  members  or  to 
induce  employers  to  bargain  with  them.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  action  that  is  coercive  and 
action  that  is  persuasive. 

Curiously  enough  there  is  nothing  in  the  recommendations 
as  published  to  indicate  how  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
In  form  they  are  a  list  of  recommendations  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  labor.  He  will  undoubtedly  have  power  to  create  a 
national  war  labor  board,  just  as  he  created  the  conference 
board  that  prompted  the  recommendations.  Such  a  board, 
appointed  by  a  cabinet  officer  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  a  group  of  men  as  constituted  the  conference  board, 
would  undoubtedly  have  wide  authority  and  would  command 
universal  respect.  There  is  no  provision  in  law,  however, 
authorizing  the  secretary  of  labor  to  create  such  a  board  and 
to  invest  it  with  arbitrary  power.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  way  to  make  the  recommendations  effective  would  be 
either  for  Congress  to  legalize  them  or  for  the  international 
unions  and  the  employers'  associations  to  take  formal  action 
accepting  them.  The  former  would  be  a  step  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  and  still  more  doubtful  wisdom. 

The  following  statement  from  the  recommendations  em- 
bodies the  principles  that  should  govern  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  the  consideration  of  controversies: 

There  should  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  war. 
Right  to  Organize: 

1.  The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade  unions  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  through  chosen  representatives,  is  recognized  and 
affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered 
with  by  the  employers   in   any  manner  whatsoever. 

2.  The  right  of  employers  to  organize  in  associations  of  groups 
and  to  bargain  collectively,  through  chosen  representatives,  is  recog- 
nized and  affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  t>e  denied,  abridged,  or 
interfered  with  by  the  workers  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

3.  Employers  should  not  discharge  workers  for  membership  in 
trade   unions  nor  for  legitimate  trade  union   activities. 

4.  The  workers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  organize,  shall 
not  use  coercive  measures  of  any  kind  to  induce  persons  to  join  their 
organizations,  nor  to  induce  employers  to  bargain  or  deal  therewith. 
Existing  Conditions: 

1.  In  establishments  where  the  union  shop  exists  the  same  shall 
continue,  and  the  union  standards  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  shall   be  maintained. 


2.  In  establishments  where  union  and  non-union  men  and  women 
now  work  together,  and  the  employer  meets  only  with  employes  or 
representatives  engaged  in  said  establishments,  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions  shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance.  This  declaration, 
however,  is  not  intended  in  any  manner  to  deny  the  right  or  dis- 
courage the  practice  of  the  formation  of  labor  unions,  or  the  joining 
of  the  same  by  the  workers  in  said  establishments,  as  guaranteed  in 
the  last  paragraph,  nor  to  prevent  the  War  Labor  Board  from  urg- 
ing, or  any  umpire  from  granting,  under  the  machinery  herein  pro- 
vided, improvement  of  their  situation  in  the  matter  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  or  other  conditions,  as  shall  be  found  desirable  from  time 
to  time. 

3.  Established  safeguards  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers  shall  not  be  relaxed. 

Women  in  Industry: 

If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  employ  women  on  work  ordinarily 
performed  by  men,  they  must  be  allowed  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  must  not  be  allotted  tasks  disproportionate  to  their  strength. 

Hours  of  Labor: 

The  basic  eight-hour  day  is  recognized  as  applying  in  all  cases  in 
which  existing  law  requires  it.  In  all  other  cases  the  question  of 
hours  of  labor  shall  be  settled  with  due  regard  to  governmental 
necessities,  and  the  welfare,  health,  and  proper  comfort  cf  the 
workers. 
Maximum  Production: 

The  maximum  production  of  all  war  industries  should  be  main- 
tained, and  methods  of  work  and  operation  on  the  part  of  employers 
or  workers  which  operate  to  delay  or  limit  production,  or  which  have 
a  tendency  to  artificially  increase  the  cost  thereof,  should  be  dis- 
continued. 
Mobilization  of  Labor: 

For  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the  labor  supply,  with  a  view  to 
its  rapid  and  effective  distribution,  a  permanent  list  of  the  number 
of  skilled  and  other  workers  available  in  different  parts  of  the  nation 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  information  to 
be  constantly  furnished : 

1.  By   the  trade   unions. 

2.  By  state  employment  bureaus  and  federal  agencies  of  like 
character. 

3.  By  the  managers  and  operators  of  industrial  establishments 
throughout  the  country. 

These  agencies  should  be  given  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  as  necessity  demands. 

Custom  of  Localities: 

In  fixing  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  regard  should  al- 
ways be  had  to  the  labor  standards,  wage  scales  and  other  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  localities  affected. 

The  Living  Wage: 

1.  The  right  of  all  workers,  including  common  laborers,  to  a 
living  wage  is  hereby  declared. 

2.  In  fixing  wages,  minimum  rates  of  pay  shall  be  established 
which  will  insure  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  family  in 
health   and    reasonable  comfort. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  following  persons:  Repre- 
senting the  employers,  Loyal  A.  Osborne,  New  York,  vice- 
president  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board;  H.  B.  Worden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Submarine  Boat  Company ;  W.  J.  Vandervoort, 
East  Moline,  111.,  president  of  the  Root  5:  Vandervoort  Engi- 
neering Company;  L.  F.  Loree,  New  York,  president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company;  C.  Edwin  Michael, 
president  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company. 

Representing  the  workers:  Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis;  William  L. 
Hutcheson,  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  of  America,  Indianapolis;  Thomas  Savage, 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Victor  Olander, 
representative  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  Chicago;  T.  A.  Rickert,  president  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  Chicago.  William  H.  Taft 
and  Frank  P.  Walsh  represented  the  public. 

The  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  these  representatives  of 
organizations  which  have  been  frankly  hostile  to  each  other, 
to  sit  down  and  come  to  an  agreement  upon  such  recommen- 
dations is  just  another  one  of  the  indications  of  a  changed 
spirit  that  the  war  has  been  effective  in  bringing  to  pa<s. 
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Drawn  by  Joseph  Stella  for  the  Survey 


The  Potter's  Field 

By  Harry  Lee 


I    THINK  the  gray  East  River  knows 
The  morgue's  dun  driftwood 
As  she  flows, 
And,  like  a  mother, 
On  her  breast 
She  bears  them 
To  the  place  of  rest. 

She  knows  them  all — 
The  young,  the  old, 
The  wise,  the  fool, 
The  meek,  the  bold — 
Between  the  Island 
And  the  Town, 
She  carries  them 
And  lays  them  down. 

This  brother, 
In  his  winding  sheet, 
Need   trudge  no  more 
On  bleeding  feet. 


This  pallid  sister 
Cares  not  now 
That  love  forgets 
The  passioned  vow. 

This  poor,  wee  thing, 

A  pinch  of  dust, 

A  tiny,  faded  flower 

Of  lust, 

Knew  but  a  cry,  a  gasp, 

And  then 

Sleep — 

And  the  folded  wings  again. 

I  think  the  gray  East  River  knows 

The  barren  acres' 

Numbered    rows, 

Whose  cross 

Speaks  neither  praise  nor  blame, 

Only— 

"He  calls  His  own  bv  name." 
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"A  League  of  Nations  and  Full  Democracy" 

Memorandum  on  War  Aims  Adopted  by  the  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference 

in  London 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  memorandum,  made  up  by  the  London  Times, 
with  the  more  important  changes  in  the  document 
as  adopted  by  the  British  labor  movement  indicated 
between  brackets1 : — 


The  parties  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  February  14,  1915, 
that  they  are  inflexibly  resolved  to  fight  until  victory  is 
achieved  to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  Belgium  and  of  all 
peoples  annexed  by  force,  but  to  resist  any  attempt  to  trans- 
form a  defensive  war  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

All  States  must  be  pressed  to  join  a  League  of  Nations  for 
the  prevention  of  wars.  This  involves  the  complete  demo- 
cratization of  all  countries.  The  rules  on  which  the  league 
will  be  founded  must  be  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
[This  section  has  been  redrafted ;  the  League  of  Nations 
is  given  greater  prominence  and  its  powers  and  duties  are 
more  precisely  defined ;  and  an  explicit  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  general  principles  is  added.] 

The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  territorial  problems.  It  removes  the  last  excuse 
for  "strategic  protections."  The  supreme  right  of  each 
people  to  determine  its  own  destiny  must  now  prevail.  [The 
right  of  self-determination  is  made  the  sole  ground  for  ter- 
ritorial readjustments;  the  other  ground — "for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  obvious  cause  of  future  international  con- 
flict"— is  omitted,  in  view  of  the  powers  assigned  to  the 
League  of  Nations.] 


BELGIUM  AND  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

Liberation  and  reparation  for  Belgium  are  a  foremost  condi- 
tion of  peace. 

The  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  one  of  right,  not  ter- 
ritorial adjustment.  Germany  having  broken  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfurt,  the  new  Treaty  of  Peace  must  nullify  the  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces 
to  dispose  of  their  own  destinies.  When  this  is  done  France 
can  agree  to  a  fresh  consultation  of  the  inhabitants.  [The 
original  document  merely  denounced  the  crime  of  1871,  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  inhabitants,  and  asked  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  their  future  position.  The 
alteration  makes  it  clear  that  disannexation  must  precede 
a  plebiscite.] 


THE  BALKANS  AND  ITALY 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  Albania,  and  all  the  Balkan 
territories  occupied  by  military  force  must  be  evacuated 
and  each  people  must  be  given  full  liberty  to  settle  its  own 
destiny.  The  Balkan  States  should  be  federated  for  the 
settlement  of  common  problems  by  mutual  arrangement. 
[The  explicit  demand  for  the  liberation  of  Serbia  and  the 
other  occupied  territories  is  new.] 

The  claims  of  Italians  outside  the  Italian  boundaries  to  be 
united  with  Italy  are  supported,  and  the  legitimate  interests 
of  Italy  in  the  adjacent  seas  are  recognized.  Slavs  in 
Italian  territory  and  Italians  in  Slavonian  territory  must 
have  full  liberty  of  local  self-government."  [The  reference 
to  Slavs  and  Slavonian  territory  is  new.] 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA 

Poland  must  be  reconstituted  in  unity  and  independence,  with 
free  access  to  the  sea.     [This  is  made  more  emphatic] 

Any  annexation  by  Germany,  open  or  disguised,  of  Livonia, 
Courland  or  Lithuania  would  be  a  flagrant  and  wholly  in- 
admissible violation  of  international  law.  [A  new  pro- 
vision.] 

1  The  War-Aims  were  published  in  full  by  the  London  Tim 
plement  to  its  issue  of  March  23. 


JEWS  AND  THE  TURKS 

Equal  rights  are  demanded  for  Jews  in  all  countries. 

Palestine  should  be  freed  from  Turkish  oppression  and  form 
a  free  state  under  international  guarantee  to  which  the  Jews 
may  return  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  cannot  be  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas.  If  the  peoples 
cannot  settle  their  own  destinies,  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  an  international  commission, 
subject  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  neutralized,  under 
the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  U  STRIA-HUNGARY 

Dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not  proposed,  but  the 
claims  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  to  inde- 
pendence are  not  merely  questions  for  internal  decision. 
National  independence  should  be  given  to  peoples  which 
demand  it,  and  they  should  be  free  to  substitute  a  federa- 
tion of  Danubian  states  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 
[A  new  provision.] 

FUTURE  OF  COLONIES 

The  natives  of  all  colonies  and  dependencies  must  be  pro- 
tected against  capitalist  exploitation.  Administrative  au- 
tonomy should  be  granted  to  all  groups  sufficiently  civilized, 
and  to  others  a  progressive  participation  in  local  govern- 
ment. 

Colonies  taken  by  conquest  must  be  the  subject  of  special 
consideration  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Those  in  tropical 
Africa  should  be  controlled  in  accordance  with  international 
agreement  under  the  League  of  Nations.  [The  proposal 
that  the  Colonies  of  tropical  Africa  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  League  of  Nations  is  modified,  and  the  problem  of 
other  conquered  colonies,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
old  memorandum,  is  left  an  open  question.] 

NO  ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT 

There  should  be  no  economic  boycott  of  any  country  after 
the  war.  Surpluses  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  ship- 
ping should  be  allocated  to  the  different  countries  accord- 
ing to  their  needs. 

Every  government  must  take  steps  to  prevent  unemployment 
on  the  demobilization  of  armies  and  the  disbandment  of 
munition  workers. 

RESTORATION  AND  COMPENSATION 

The  restoration  of  devastated  areas  should  be  one  of  the 
most  imperative  duties  of  all  countries,  any  international 
fund  for  the  purpose  being  administered  by  an  international 
commission. 

A  Court  of  Claims  and  Accusations  should  be  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  theft,  and  to 
award  compensation  or  damages  to  the  persons  wronged, 
payable  by  the  individual  or  government  condemned. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  of 
merchant  seamen  and  other  non-combatants  resulting  from 
inhuman  and  ruthless  conduct. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  an  international  conference 
of  labor  and  Socialist  organizations,  held  under  proper 
conditions,  would  at  this  stage  help  to  remove  obstacles  to 
peace.  Such  a  conference  should  be  organized  by  an  im- 
partial committee.  An  essential  condition  to  it  should  be 
that  all  the  organizations  represented  had  publicly  declared 
their  peace  terms  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  "No 
annexations  or  punitive  indemnities,  and  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  self-determination,"  and  were  working  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  those  principles  by  their  government  < 
[This  is  a  new  clause.] 

s  on  February  25.  and  in  full  by  the  Ntvu  Republic,  as  a  sup- 


Two -Edged 

The  British  Labor  Offensive  as  Documented  by  the  British  Press 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


EDITOR    OF    THE    SURVEY 


THE  charge  upon  General  Foch  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  allied  and  American  forces  in  France  is 
to  engineer  such  swift,  united  resistance  to  the  tre- 
mendous German  drive  as  to  leave  it  a  crumpled  and 
disastrous  failure.  But  beneath  his  immediate  commission 
observers  have  been  quick  to  see  in  this  move,  prompted  by  the 
crisis,  a  further  step  toward  organizing  that  super-national 
force  to  check  and  thwart  aggression  which  has  been  advocated 
as  the  essential  arm  of  a  league  of  nations. 

The  inter-allied  labor  conference  last  month  in  London  was 
a  manifestation  of  another  essential  factor — a  first  joining  of 
hands,  if  you  will,  of  great  social  groups  among  the  allies  that 
found  common  cause  in  the  principles  which  they  held  should 
enter  into  the  constitution  and  legislation  of  such  a  league. 

Some  of  the  leading  British  papers  were  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  labor  development,  and  for  not  unrelated  reasons. 
Yet  so  wide  has  been  the  gulf  between  American  and  English 
public  discussion  that  few  American  journals  saw  this  sig- 
nificance, and  others,  ordinarily  democratic  in  their  sympa- 
thies, have  mistakenly  denounced  English  labor. 

My  belief  is  that  if  the  present  German  offensive  should 
hold  its  bloody  gains  in  France  this  summer  and  strengthen 
the  grip  of  the  Prussian  imperialists  in  Germany,  the  British 
labor  movement  will  prove  a  tremendous  force  for  coherence 
and  endurance  at  home.  It  has,  in  its  own  statement  of  war 
aims  and  in  the  statement  it  elicited  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, given  the  people  democratic  issues  which  will  fire  them 
afresh  in  the  same  way  that  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  over- 
running of  Belgium  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  fired  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  I  expect — from  such  impressions  as 
a  layman  gathers  in  talking  with  army  men  and  war  cor- 
respondents— the  Germans  are  forced  back  or  will  have  paid 
so  ghastly  a  price  for  winning  the  desolate  strip  they  gave  up 
a  year  ago,  that  tremendous  repercussions  of  feeling  will 
follow  in  Germany,  and  the  war  will  enter  another  stage, 
then  it  will  be  altogether  clear  how  opportune  it  is  that  this 
deliberate  and  unified  democratic  movement  in  English  life 
has  asserted  itself  along  lines  kindred  to  President  Wilson's 
democratic  statesmanship. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  important,  even  in  the  midst  of 
supreme  events  which  may  recast  currents  of  thought  by 
nations  and  continents,  to  gauge  the  real  meaning  of  the 
British  movement  as  it  gathered  head  in  February,  so  as  the 
better  to  judge  it  at  any  future  stage.  In  other  words,  to 
help  bridge  the  gulf  which  has  separated  public  discussion  in 
the  two  countries,  and  make  for  that  unity  which  can  only 
come  of  free  exchange  of  views.  Many  chasms  enter  into 
that  gulf.  Not  the  least  is  distance — the  fact,  for  example, 
that  only  now  in  the  midst  of  these  events  have  the  news- 
papers reached  us  which  give  a  clear  exhibit  of  responsible 
English  opinion.  There  is  the  gulf  that  lies  between  a  nation 
within  sound  of  the  great  guns  and  one  3,000  miles  away ; 
the  gulf  between  the  psychology  of  a  people  in  the  fourth 
year  of  war  and  one  in  the  first.  And  moreover,  there  have 
been  more  than  these  natural  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
arriving  at  unity  of  feeling,  or  even  at  understanding.     Only 


last  week  the  Literary  Digest,  for  example,  purported  to  give 
a  transcript  of  British,  French  and  American  opinion  which, 
so  far  as  the  two  former  were  concerned,  was  as  unrepresen- 
tative as  if  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  Herald  and  Tribune 
were  conceived  as  a  sufficient  exhibit  of  American  opinion, 
either  geographically  or  as  reflectors  of  popular  sentiment. 
And  it  indeed  is  just  such  a  limited  coterie  of  American  news- 
papers that  is  usually  quoted  in  the  cables  to  the  English 
press.  Along  with  the  proverbial  limitations  of  "news," 
which  takes  small  notice  of  opinion  until  it  issues  in  action, 
there  have  been  the  inhibitions  of  censorship,  of  propaganda, 
and  of  other  forms  of  bureaucratic  control  by  semi-national 
interests  over  the  currents  of  communication  beween  the  two 
countries. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  quote  an  editorial  published  in  the 
London  Daily  News  of  February  16: 

We  have  been  anything  but  happy  in  our  choice  of  emissaries 
to  America  in  the  past  three  years.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
party  of  British  trade  unionists  in  America.  They  were  selected 
by  the  war  cabinet,  not  by  the  labor  movement  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  in  point  of  fact  utterly  unrepresentative  of  the  solid  mass 
of  British  labor  on  so  vital  a  question  as  the  holding  of  an  interna- 
tional conference.  Mr.  Appleton's  attitude,  for  example,  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  decision  of  the  four  million  members  repre- 
sented by  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  It  is  well  that  that  should  be 
recognized  in  America  for  we  cannot  allow  differences  of  purpose 
to  be  assumed  where,  in  fact,  they  do  not  exist.  And  if  there  is 
one  prediction  that  can  be  made  with  more  confidence  than  another 
of  the  trend  of  the  growing  volume  of  democratic  thought  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  that  it  will  flow  with  ever  increasing  momentum  down 
the  channels  cut  by  the  authorized  exponents  of  the  policy  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  is  the  beacon  hope  of  the 
democracy  of  Great  Britain.  His  resolve  that  the  war  shall  remain 
a  war  of  liberation  and  not  of  aggrandizement  is  their  resolve. 
They,  like  him,  demand  that  the  military  weapon  shall,  continu- 
ously, be  reinforced  by  the  political.  So  far  as  their  spokesmen 
convey  any  other  impression,  they  convey  a  false  impression. 

In  judging  of  the  British  labor  offensive,  we  need  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  statement  of  war  aims,  built  up  by  the 
two  great  British  trade  union  organizations,  and  the  procedure 
by  which  they  have  hoped  to  make  these  aims  tell;  to  mark, 
moreover,  the  relation  of  that  procedure  to  just  such  events 
as  those  of  the  past  fortnight.  For  the  threat  of  a  German 
offensive  hung  over  the  sessions  of  the  Inter-allied  Labor  Con- 
ference in  London  in  late  February. 

The  War  Aims 

First,  as  to  the  war  aims  themselves.  Repeatedly,  in  the 
course  of  the  war — whether  a  year  or  more  ago  at  the  time  of 
the  President's  first  request  to  the  allies  for  a  statement  of  war 
aims,  or  recently  in  the  exchanges  as  to  Japanese  intervention 
in  Siberia — Americans  who  have  access  to  the  British  press 
have  caught  the  note  of  comprehension  and  democratic  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  viewpoint  in  such  journals  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  Here  is  what  the  Guardian  says  of 
the  war  aims  of  the  Inter-allied  Labor  Conference: 

.  .  .  Above  all  and  through  all  runs  the  demand,  not  as  a  sequel 
in  the  conclusion  of  peace,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  League  of  Nations,  for 
disarmament,  for  the  substitution  of  international  law  for  force, 
and,  as  a  corollary  of  these  things,  for  open  diplomacy,  the  publica- 
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tion  of  all  treaties,  the  effective  control  of  foreign  affairs  by  popu- 
larly elected  bodies.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  governments  are 
to  rest  upon  consent  and  foreign  affairs  are  to  be  controlled  by  pop- 
ularly elected  bodies,  there  will  be  no  room  left  for  the  autocracies, 
and  that  conclusion  is  plainly  drawn.  It  is  indeed  designed  that 
the  whole  of  the  belligerent  nations  shall  form  part  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  no  conditions  of  entry  are  in  terms  imposed.  But 
no  nation  could  enter  a  league  with  such  function  and  such  a  con- 
stitution which  had  not  pretty  effectively  democratized  itself — more 
effectively  indeed,  as  regards  control  of  foreign  affairs,  than  has  our 
own  country  up  to  the  present  moment.  The  first  object  of  such 
a  league  is  declared  to  be  the  one  laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
for  his  own  people,  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  and 
it  is  to  a  democratic  world,  and  a  democratic  world  only,  that  the 
conference  looks  for  the  mighty  step  forward  in  the  adjustment  of 
human  affairs  which  is  necessary  as  the  sequel  to  this  war  if 
worse,  and  much  worse,  is  not  to  befall  us  in  the  days  to  come. 

This  is  the  answer  of  democracy  to  autocracy,  today  so  seem- 
ingly triumphant,  and  it  is  surely  a  notable  one.  It  is,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  answer  not  of  British  democracy  alone,  but  of  the  labor 
forces  of  the  allied  nations.  The  governments  have  so  far  failed 
to  draw  up  a  common  program  of  war  aims;  the  conference  has 
done  it  for  them.  All  the  world  can  now  know  the  policy  of  allied 
labor,  and  labor  among  the  central  powers  may  usefully  ponder  it. 
What  will  it  say?  That  we  have  yet  to  learn,  and  nothing  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  learning  it.  For  in  truth  it  is  on  the  accord 
of  the  democracies  far  more  than  on  that  of  their  governments  for 
the  time  being  that  the  future  depends.  Indeed,  it  may  yet  be  that 
only  through  the  effective  accord  of  the  peoples  can  peace  be 
reached  at  all.  It  is  for  the  peoples,  therefore,  to  assert  themselves, 
our  own  people,  the  French  and  Italian  peoples,  the  German  and 
Austrian  peoples.  What  hope,  will  it  be  said,  is  there  of  that? 
How  is  a  triumphant  militarism,  at  this  very  moment  rich  with 
spoil,  to  be  crushed  and  broken?  Perhaps  the  triumph  is  pretty  far 
from  being  as  complete  as  it  seems;  perhaps  even  its  leaders  have 
something  more  than  a  suspicion  that  their  power  rests  on  no  very 
stable  base,  and  that  unless  they  in  their  turn  can  offer  their  people 
something  more  than  conquest,  can  at  least  assure  them  peace,  there 
may  be  limits  to  the  endurance  of  the  most  patient.  But  in  order 
that  the  peoples  in  those  countries  may  have  some  stable  ground  to 
go  upon,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  for  them  peace  would 
mean,  it  is  essential  that  the  terms  should  be  clearly  stated,  and 
stated  collectively.  That  is  what  the  inter-allied  conference  has 
done  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned.  It  is  well  done,  and  the  allied 
governments  would  be  well  advised  speedily  to  follow  suit.  When 
it  is  fully  known  to  the  German  people  that  peace  means  not  sub- 
jection but  liberty,  there  is  no  saying  what  useful  transformations 
may  not  follow. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  a 
liberal  paper,  which  has  a  critical  attitude  towards  not  a 
few  of  the  activities  of  the  British  War  Cabinet.  Let  us 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  London  Times,  the 
chief  of  the  Northcliffe  press.  On  February  25,  the  Times 
published  the  war-aims  memorandum  of  the  Inter-allied  Con- 
ference in  full,  and  described  the  memorandum  as  in  the  main 
"sound  and  sensible."  Under  the  heading,  A  Democratic 
Challenge,  the  Times  said  in  its  leading  editorial : 

The  organizers  of  the  Allied  Labour-Socialist  Conference  of  last 
week  have  every  right  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result. 
In  the  first  place  they  secured  agreement,  which  is  in  itself  no  small 
triumph;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  did  so,  not  by  watering  down 
the  British  labor  memorandum  to  a  few  colorless  generalities,  but 
rather  by  amplifying  and  strengthening  it.  The  result  is  a  very 
long,  detailed  and  definite  statement  of  war  aims  and  peace  terms. 
The  weakest  part  is  the  preamble,  taken  from  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  Socialist  conference  held  three  years  ago,  and  implying  that 
the  war  is  due  to  general  causes  and  especially  to  the  "capitalist" 
order  of  society.   .    .    . 

Readers  who  approve  of  some  parts  of  the  statement  and  object  to 
others,  must  remember  that  it  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  labor 
Socialists  of  enemy  countries,  and  that  it  speaks  a  language  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  nation;  it  represents 
a  point  of  view,  and  if  it  occasionally  ascends  into  a  somewhat 
nebulous  atmosphere,  that  does  not  weaken  the  firm  and  positive 
stand  taken  on  essential  matters.  As  a  whole,  it  offers  far  more 
ground  for  satisfaction  than  for  objection. 

The  differences  between  the  new  international  statement  and  the 
British  memorandum  adopted  in  December  are  considerable  and  im- 
portant. As  we  have  said,  the  earlier  draft  has  been  amplified  and 
strengthened  in  detail  and  its  loeical  sequence  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  first  important  difference  is  the  prominent  place  as- 
signed to  the  project  of  a  League  of  Nations.  That  is  a  project 
which    has   been    put   forward    by   President   Wilson    and    by    many 


other  persons,  but  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  previously 
laid  down  so  explicitly  and  in  so  much  detail.  It  is  postulated  as 
the  future  guardian  of  democracy  and  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
preventing  war  forever.  Further,  it  is  to  be  the  agency  by  which 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  nations  is  to  be  realized. 
It  is  forcibly  urged  that  the  right  of  self-determination  would  be 
valueless  if  it  were  at  the  mercy  of  fresh  violation,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  protected  by  a  super-national  authority,  which  only 
the  proposed  league  can  supply.  But,  more  than  that,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  establishment  of  an  effective  super-national  authority 
implies  the  complete  democratization  of  all  countries,  with  the 
abolition  of  autocratic  powers  and  other  features  of  the  present  or 
past  politics  of  nations.  It  follows  that  if  self-determination  and 
the  prevention  of  future  wars  depend  on  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  wielding  effective  authority,  and  if  this  in  turn 
involves  complete  democratization  of  the  nations  adhering  to  it, 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  the 
ideals  set  out  is  democratization.  This  means,  when  applied  to  the 
actual  conditions  before  us,  either  that  Germany  must  first  be 
thoroughly  democratized  before  any  progress  can  be  made,  or  that 
the  League  of  Nations,  formed  without  her,  must  be  prepared  to 
compel  her  compliance  by  force  of  arms.  We  agree.  A  League  of 
Nations  would  be  a  farce  with  Germany  as  she  is,  ruled  by  a  single 
will,  cherishing  boundless  ambitions,  restrained  by  no  scruples,  bound 
by  no  compact,  owning  no  law  but  necessity,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth.   .    .    . 

The  Question  of  Procedure 

Compare  these  paragraphs  with  the  following  from  a  circu- 
lar letter  sent  out  by  Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  in  ad- 
vance of  a  meeting  of  that  body  on  March  16.1 

There  has  been  observable  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  rapid 
development  of  a  serious  break,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
between  a  combination  of  the  Pacifist,  Socialist,  Bolshevik  and  other 
pro-German  forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  organized 
labor  movement  (represented  in  this  country  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods)  and  the  other  ele- 
ments in  our  national  life  that  stand  for  continuing  the  war  until 
a  just  and  permanent  peace  can  be  secured. 

The  offensive  has  been  taken  by  the  Pacifists  and  Socialists  in 
Europe  and  they  are  now  arranging  to  send  to  this  country  a  dele- 
gation to  promote  a  program  which  practically  means  the  securing 
of  an  immediate  German  peace.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  call- 
ing of  an  international  labor  and  Socialist  conference  at  Stockholm 
or  in  Switzerland,  where  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegates, 
selected  on  the  Socialist  Party  and  Socialist  Union  membership 
basis,  would  be  Germans  or  pro-Germans,  thus  enabling  the  Ger- 
mans to  dominate  every  feature  of  the  program. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Pacifist-Socialists,  who  have 
arranged  to  send  a  delegation  here  to  initiate  the  propaganda  in 
this  country,  a  lure  is  held  out  to  labor  in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
"after  the  war  industrial  program,"  which,  when  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  verbiage,  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Karl  Marx 
Socialism,  which  has  been  repudiated  by  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  prelude,  or  shall  we  say  "barrage,"  they 
have  already  inaugurated  from  England  an  attack  on  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  especially  on  Mr.  Gompers,  as  well  as  on 
British  labor  delegates  now  in  this  country  who  represent  the 
trade  union  movement  in  Great  Britain  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  rep- 
resent organized  labor  here,  the  trade  union  movement  being  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  accomplished  anything  in  the  interest  of 
labor  in  this  or  any  other  country.  These  assailed  British  delegates 
are  the  gentlemen  who  will  be  the  guests  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation   at  luncheon   on   Saturday. 

The  make-up  of  the  labor  delegation  sent  to  this  country 
by  the  British  government  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  edi- 
torial quoted  from  the  London  Daily  News.  The  internal 
economic  program  of  the  British  Labour  Party  will  be 
reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Survey.  How  far  such 
American  critics  were  behind  not  only  the  liberal  but  the 
conservative  British  press  in  recognizing  the  true  character  of 
the  inter-allied  presentment  of  war  aims  scarcely  needs  com- 

1l  was  asked  to  speak  at  this  meeting  on  the  proposed  industrial  program 
of  the  British  Labour  Party,  and  was  the  only  speaker  who  discussed  the 
topic.  The  circular  letter  quoted  was  not  sent  to  me  in  advance  of  the 
meeting;  and  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  with  but  four  minutes  for 
rebuttal,  not  my  paper  of  the  morning,  but  mv  articles  in  the  Svrvey  for 
March  2  and  9  were  the  subject  of  a  personal  and  heated  attack  in  line  with 
the  temper  of  the  circular  letter.  hv  Mr  Gompers  and  William  English 
Willing;  one  spokesman  for  the  administration  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  other  a   former  exponent  of  syndicalism. 
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merit  after  the  editorials  quoted  above.  The  remaining  points 
in  this  circular  letter  have  to  do  not  with  the  statement  of  war 
aims,  but  with  questions  of  personnel  and  procedure  which 
afford  our  second  basis  for  judgment. 

The  London  conference,  according  to  the  official  statement 
issued  at  its  closing  session,  consisted  of  the  following  dele- 
gations: 

The  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  of  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party ; 
representatives  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Union  and  the  Italian  Official 
Socialists;  representatives  of  the  Confederation  General  du  Travail 
and  of  the  French  Socialist  Party;  and  representatives  of  the  Bel- 
gian Labour  Party.  There  were  also  present  consultative  delegates 
from    South    Africa,   Rumania,    and    the    South    Slav    organizations. 

Messages  were  read  from  organizations  in  New  Zealand,  Portu- 
gal, South  Africa,  Rumania  and  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  in 
Russia,  endorsing  the  British  labor  memorandum  on  war  aims. 

M.  Camille  Huysmans  (secretary  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau)  read  a  telegram  sent  to  the  French  Socialist  Party  by  MM. 
Roussanoff,  Soukhomline,  and  Erlich,  on  behalf  of  the  Menshevik 
section  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  Russian 
Social  Revolutionary  Party,  intimating  that  these  sections  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  movement  had  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the 
Inter-Allied  Conference.  The  Bolshevist  government,  however,  had 
refused  passports  to  the  delegations,  and  the  message  recorded  their 
emphatic  protest  against  this  measure. 

Incidentally,  the  concluding  sentence  supplies  an  interesting 
footnote  to  the  attempt  to  identify  the  proceedings  at  London 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Brest  negotiations.  There  were 
present  at  London,  however,  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Official  Socialists,  whose  national  officers,  Lazzari  and  Bom- 
bacci,  were  sentenced  last  month  to  imprisonment  for  issuing 
circulars  in  November,  December  and  January,  in  which  they 
urged,  according  to  the  Rome  dispatches,  "every  possible  oppo- 
sition to  war,"  and  upheld  "their  Russian  comrades."  Their 
defense  was  that  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  In- ' 
ternational  Socialist  Congress  at  Basel  in  1912,  and  "that  it 
was  their  duty  to  remain  apart  from  the  war  and  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  secure  peace." 

At  London,  also,  the  French  minority  Socialists  had  equal 
representation  with  the  French  majority  (numerically  the 
names  are  now  reported  a  misfit)  in  the  united  French  dele- 
gation; but  the  Kienthalians  (the  extremists)  were  not  repre- 
sented. But  to  set  up  the  inference  that  the  London  confer- 
ence was  only  a  new  front  for  these  groups  is  as  beside  the 
mark  as  were  the  efforts  to  characterize  the  suffrage  movement 
in  its  earlier  stages  by  the  positions  taken  on  marriage  by  some 
of  the  more  pronounced  feminists;  or  to  identify  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  with  the  abolitionists  in  the  campaign  of  eight- 
een-sixty.  The  engineers  of  the  British  labor  offensive  set  the 
gauge  of  their  movement  broad  enough  to  draw  into  their 
affirmative  program  and  procedure,  elements  which  until  now 
had  been  largely  negative  in  their  attitude  towards  the  war, 
together  with  the  vastly  larger  groups  which  have  been  for 
the  war.  To  do  less  than  that  would  have  been  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  movement,  namely,  to  afford  a  constructive 
sluice-way  for  all  the  springs  of  working-class  unrest  and 
aspiration  among  the  western  democracies  and  turn  them 
into  a  dynamic  force.  But  it  is  this  affirmative  program  and 
procedure  which,  as  such,  unites  them  and  is  the  object  of 
their  support. 

The  initiative  of  the  conference  by  the  more  conservative 
elements  was  in  itself  a  response  to  those  very  forces  which 
were  reflected  in  the  swing  to  the  left  in  1917  both  among 
English  labor  men  and  among  English  liberals.  As  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  pointed  out  in 
his  news  letter,  commenting  on  the  success  of  the  February 
conference  to  get  together,  where  that  of  last  August  failed, 


program  and  procedure  were  the  result  of  a  distinct  will  for 
unity.  As  in  all  democratic  movements,  it  is  possible  that  at 
some  future  stage  the  center  of  gravity  may  swing  still  further 
to  the  left.  But  the  course  of  military  events  on  both  fronts, 
in  which  the  ruthless  power  and  intention  of  the  German 
imperialists  has  shown  itself  in  such  stark  contrast  to  the 
ability  of  the  German  Socialists  to  counter  it,  can  have  no 
other  result  than  to  stiffen  the  conviction  of  the  conference 
leadership  in  standing  out  for  the  unremitting  prosecution  of 
the  war  as  the  resistance  of  the  democracies  to  the  transcend- 
ing threat  of  Prussian  militarism.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
await  those  crystallizations  in  working-class  purpose  in  Ger- 
many which  they  believe  their  joint  unimperialistic  overtures 
— like  the  manganese  that  is  thrown  from  the  outside  into  the 
molten  mass  of  the  converter  in  a  steel  mill — may  yet  help  to 
bring  into  being. 

The  London  conference — and  this  is  a  point  which  the 
earlier  cables  did  not  bring  out — made  the  convincing  mani- 
festation of  that  change  on  the  part  of  the  German  labor 
and  Socialist  groups  a  prerequisite  to  any  inter-belligerent 
meeting. 

i 
German  Labor  Must  Come  Across 

The  paragraph  in  its  war  aims  memorandum  reads: 

As  an  essential  condition  to  an  international  conference  the  com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  the  organizers  of  the  conference  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  all  the  organizations  to  be  represented  put 
in  precise  form,  by  a  public  declaration,  their  peace  terms  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  "no  annexations  or  punitive  indemni- 
ties, and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination,"  and  that  they 
are  working  with  all  their  power  to  obtain  from  their  governments 
the  necessary  guarantees  to  apply  those  principles  honestly  and  unre- 
servedly to  all  questions  to  be  dealt  with  at  any  official  peace  con- 
ference. 

The  Belgian  delegation,  which  for  the  first  time  came  into 
an  inter-allied  conference  without  a  mandate  to  oppose  an 
international  gathering,  carried  conviction  as  to  this  conserva- 
tive procedure.  Moreover,  the  London  conference  did  not 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  with 
its  old  scheme  of  representation ;  but  decided  that  any  inter- 
national conference, 

held  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  should  be  organized  by  a  com- 
mittee whose  impartiality  cannot  be  questioned.  It  should  be  held 
in  a  neutral  country,  under  such  conditions  as  would  inspire  confi- 
dence; and  the  conference  should  be  fully  representative  of  all  the 
labor  and  Socialist  movements  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  accept- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  conference  is  convoked. 

The  fact  that  the  Italian  reformists  and  the  French 
majority  groups — the  pro-war  wings  of  the  Socialist  parties 
in  the  Latin  countries  which  have  shared  in  the  war  ministries 
— no  less  than  the  Belgian  Socialists  similarly  placed — were 
for  this  procedure  is  evidence  that  they  had  confidence  in  the 
safeguards  outlined.  We  must  weigh  that  against  snap 
judgments  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  the  Germans  would 
"dominate  every  feature  of  the  program." 

The  man  who  actually  drafted  the  original  British  war 
aims  memorandum  was  Sidney  Webb,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  backing  up  the  war  in  the  New  Statesman.  The 
man  who  presided  at  the  joint  conference  which  adopted  the 
memorandum  was  Frank  Purdy,  who,  while  the  Nottingham 
meeting  was  on,  was  out  on  the  big  square  speaking  at  the 
"tank"  for  war  bonds.  Americans  will  remember  one  of  the 
strongest  British  labor  leaders  who  has  visited  this  country 
on  a  government  mission  since  the  war  began.  He  is  J.  H. 
Thomas.  And  he  headed  the  delegation  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railway  Men  at  the  Nottingham  convention,  which 
confirmed    the   war    aims    and    advanced    the    procedure    for 
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inter-allied  and  inter-belligerent  labor  conferences.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  is  that  we  have  here  a  new  alignment  in  the 
English  working  class  movement — in  which  supporters  of  the 
war  as  a  defensive  one  against  German  aggression,  Henderson, 
Webb,  Thomas  and  the  old  majority  struck  hands  with  men 
like  Ramsey  McDonald  and  Robert  Smillie,  who  have  stood 
out  for  working  class  negotiations  from  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  The  issue  was  not  pacifism,  but  imperialism,  and  the  new 
working  majority  offered  itself  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
democratic  forces  in  England  might  unite. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  London  conference  itself  the 
British  representation  was  confined  to  the  executives  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  and  the  smaller,  more  radical,  Independent 
Labour  Party,  which  has  a  separate  affiliation  with  the  Inter- 
national, was  left  out.  It  is  equally  significant  that  in  every 
case  the  chairmanships  of  the  important  working  committees 
went  to  the  conservatives.  M.  Renaudel,  the  French  majority 
Socialist  who  has  recently  been  exposing  German  spy  activities 
in  the  industrial  districts  of  France,  was  named  as  head  of 
the  committee  to  report  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Mr.  Webb 
as  head  of  the  territorial  commission;  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P.,  as 
head  of  the  economic  commission;  Albert  Thomas  (former 
French  minister  of  munitions)  as  head  of  the  committee  on 
publicity  and  drafting;  and  Arthur  Henderson  as  head  of  the 
committee  on  the  advisability  and  conditions  of  an  interna- 
tional conference.  In  a  subsequent  interview,  in  one  of  the 
English  papers,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 
international  conference  had  been  cast  deliberately  in  a  form 
which  would  give  it  a  trade  union  no  less  than  a  Socialist  basis, 
so  as  to  make  it  broadly  representative  of  the  workers,  including 
such  organizations  as  the  British  Labour  Congress,  the  Con- 
federation Generate  du  Travail,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

British  Views  of  an  International  Meeting 
But  here  again  we  can  turn  to  outside  witnesses  of  stand- 
ing.    The  London   Times  gives  the  history  of   the   British 
labor  offensive  in  all  but  the  same  words  that  I  employed  in 
my  article  of  March  9.     It  began: 

The  present  conference  of  labor  and  Socialist  parties  representing 
the  allied  countries  is  evidently  guided  by  skillful  hands.  They 
have  gone  to  work  in  a  methodical  and  purposeful  way,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  crude  and  impetuous  attempt  to  hold  a  general  in- 
ternational meeting  at  Stockholm  last  summer.  It  is  clear  now  that 
if  the  meeting  then  proposed  had  been  held  it  would  have  been  a 
Babel  of  discordant  voices  expressing  irreconcilable  views  in  diverse 
tongues  and  with  extreme  heat.  .  .  .  The  project  fell  through  at 
the  outset  because  no  preliminary  agreement  could  be  reached  in  this 
■country  among  the  intended  delegates.  The  problem  of  overcoming 
this  initial  difficulty  has  occupied  the  best  heads  among  them  during 
the  ensuing  six  months,  and  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
along  a  very  laborious  road.  .  .  . 

Of  the  whole  procedure,  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  said : 

It  is  a  sound  and  practical  program  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none 
of  the  allied  governments  will  raise  any  objection  to  its  being  carried 
out.     It  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  welcomed  by  all. 

While  the  conference  was  on,  the  London  Daily  News 
held  that 

the  importance  of  the  agreement  there  is  every  prospect  of  at- 
taining at  the  present  conference  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  .  .  . 
There  are  certain  services  to  the  world  which  only  democracy  can 
render.  No  appeal,  no  warning,  no  menace  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, or  the  French,  or  even  the  American,  will  detach  a  single 
German  democrat  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser.  If  German 
democracy  is  to  be  kept  true,  or  made  true,  to  democratic  principle, 
it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  frank  understanding  with  the 
democracies   of   England    and    Italy    and    America    and    France.     If 


Russia  is  to  be  saved  even  yet  from  the  cataclysmic  disasters  that 
threaten  her,  it  can  only  be  as  she  establishes  with  western  democ- 
racy relations  she  will  never  countenance  with  western  governments. 

In  discussing  the  project  of  an  international  labor  con- 
ference, the  London  Times  called  attention  to  points  which 
"must  be  given  consideration,"  such  as  that  enemy  labor  "may 
return  specious  answers"  which  will  have  to  be  "carefully 
scrutinized  before  going  further."  Nonetheless,  this  is  what 
the  Times  said  of  the  procedure  which  was  determined  upon 
and  which,  if  this  British  journal  closely  identified  with  the 
administration  found  worth  fair  discussion,  would  seem  at 
least  to  have  warranted  a  fair  hearing  from  American  labor 
bodies : 

Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  again  that  the  allied  labor  declaration 
of  war  aims  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  corresponding  bodies  in 
the  enemy  countries.  The  first  object  is  to  extract  an  answer  from 
them  which  will  show  their  real  position,  and  if  that  agrees  in  any 
measure  with  the  allied  labor  views,  then  to  proceed  further  with 
negotiations  and  attempt  the  international  meeting.  The  eventual 
object  appears  to  be  to  convince  the  enemy  labor  representatives  that 
they  have  been  deceived  by  their  own  government  and  that  no  inten- 
tion of  crushing  or  ruining  them  is  cherished  on  this  side;  that  what 
we  are  fighting  against  is  German  "militarism"  and  the  gospel  of 
force   which   it   represents. 

That  is  a  fair  and  proper  object  which  has  been  pursued  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  others;  and  not  only  have  the  labor  organizations 
a  right  to  pursue  it  too,  but  they  can  in  some  respects  do  so  more 
effectively  than  statesmen  or  governments.   .    .    . 

The  question  of  whether,  in  view  of  the  great  German 
offensive,  the  time  is  opportune  or  may  become  so  for  pro- 
moting such  an  inter-belligerent  labor  conference  is  quite 
another  matter. 

But  while  the  proposal  for  it  may  be  shelved  for  the  present, 
and  the  plan  to  send  a  delegation  to  America  may  be  held 
up  pending  the  arrival  of  labor  men  sent  from  this  country,  to 
say  that  the  British  labor  offensive  as  a  whole  has  been  aban- 
doned is  to  mistake  its  temper.  Vorwarts  doesn't  make  that 
mistake  when  it  charges  that  Mr.  Henderson  "preaches  the 
aim  of  reconciliation,  but  does  so  raising  the  fist  of  enduring 
readiness  for  war."  It  is  resistance  to  German  militarism 
which  is  the  other  edge  of  the  British  labor  sword — or  plough- 
share, if  you  will — and  which  is  being  driven  home  as  part  of 
the  general  marshalling  of  allied  arms  to  meet  the  shock  of  the 
German  drive.  Emile  Vandervelde,  Belgian  minister  of  in- 
tendence,  spoke  at  London  in  a  way  which  forecast  the  present 
situation.     He  said: 

We  are  meeting  in  very  serious  times.  At  the  time  this  conference 
assembled,  it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  all  the  forces  of 
imperial  Germany  were  to  be  thrown  against  Paris.  On  that  very 
day,  we  also  learned  that  the  Russian  revolution,  overcome  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  miseries,  and  its  own  mistakes,  had  resigned  itself 
to  the  signing  of  peace  with  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns. 
We  cannot  ignore  what  the  Bolshevikists  have  done  to  discredit 
their  own  country,  and  international  socialism,  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, on  the  other  hand,  what  the  Russian  revolution  has  done  for 
internationalism  and  socialism.  In  the  splendor  of  its  first  triumph, 
it  proclaimed  those  principles  which,  adopted  by  President  Wilson, 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  democratic  peace  of  tomorrow. 

But  we  have  more  to  do  than  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
achievement  of  the  Russian  revolution;  we  must  also  draw  lessons 
from  its  failures.  The  great  lesson  is  that  democracy  was  commit- 
ting an  irretrievable  mistake  by  throwing  away  its  arms  before  im- 
perialism had  been  defeated.  Whilst  holding  the  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  we  have  to  hold  the  sword  in  the  other.  We  have  been 
forced  to  take  up  the  sword  as  the  only  means  of  defense.  We  must 
not  forget  that  if  we  are  able  to  assemble  here,  it  is  because  the 
British  navy  holds  the  seas,  and  the  millions  of  allied  soldiers  main- 
tain the  line.  If  the  German  offensive  were  to  succeed  the  resolutions 
we  pass  would  be  mere  "scraps  of  paper"  and  of  no  more  value 
than  the  bank  notes  of  the  Russian  state  bank.  If  our  soldiers  are 
able  to  throw  back  the  attack  with  which  we  are  threatened,  we 
shall  have  the  glorious  opportunity  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
effort  that  can  then  be  made  to  attain  a  just  and  democratic  peace. 

Two  further  quotations  can  be  made  from  two  delegates. 
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one  a  Frenchman  and  one  an  Englishman,  who  in  a  sense 
may  be  said  to  stand  as  the  chief  exponents  of  the  working- 
class  movement  in  their  countries.  The  point  of  both  of  thorn 
has  to  deal  neither  with  the  procedure  of  an  international  con- 
ference nor  with  the  western  front,  but  rather  with  the 
first  edge  of  labor's  blade — the  organization  of  a  working  class 
political  and  moral  offensive  as  a  new  force  in  the  world 
struggle. 

M.  Albert  Thomas,  who  as  minister  of  munitions  earlier  in 
the  war  is  credited  with  doing  for  France  what  Lloyd  George 
did  for  England  in  speeding  up  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terial, toured  England  following  the  London  conference, 
speaking  on  platforms  with  members  of  the  cabinet  and  others 
in  behalf  of  Anglo-French  understanding  and  unity.  At  Lon- 
don he  stood  for  the  same  thing  in  the  conference  of  the 
workers. 

At  the  opening  session  he  reported  that  never  had  there 
been  such  a  "healthy  and  unanimous  collaboration  between 
the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  France  as 
now."  "The  French  Socialist  Party  in  their  National 
Council  had  registered  agreement  in  such  a  majority  that  it 
might  be  described  as  practically  unanimous."  And  at  the 
closing  luncheon,  the  London  Times  quotes  him  as  saying  that 

the  conference  had  done  what  the  governments  and  the  old  tra- 
ditional diplomacy  had  refused  to  do.  It  had  never  hesitated  to 
face  difficulties  and  differences,  even  on  delicate  questions.  It  had 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  colonies,  although  that 
vitally  affected  certain  British  interests.  The  delegates  had  also 
been  able  to  discuss  frankly  and  fully  the  war  aims  of  Italy.  They 
had  not  hesitated,  as  governments  had  done,  to  support  the  claims 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  they  had  given  a  definite  reply  to 
the  appeal  of  the  southern  Slavs.  The  governments  were  concerning 
themselves  with  propaganda  in  Germany.  Lord  Northcliffe  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  here.  If  he  was  to  be  well  ad- 
vised he  would  not  rely  exclusively  on  the  help  of  business  men, 
scientists,  or  newspaper  men,  but  would  turn  to  the  representatives 
of  the  working  classes.  Then  he  would  receive  sound  advice  on 
the  best  method  of  speaking  to  the  German  people. 

Arthur  Henderson,  in  speaking  at  the  closing  luncheon, 
said: 

In  spite  of  cajolery  and  misrepresentation,  we  say  to  our  critics: 
After  nearly  tour  years  of  ruthless  slaughter  and  destruction,  in 
which  humanity  is  slowly  bleeding  to  death,  it  is  time  that  the 
military  effort  was  seriously  supplemented — not  superseded  or  sup- 
planted, but  seriously  supplemented — by  the  pressure  of  the  moral 
and  the  political  weapon.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  nations  involved  in  the  struggle  and  the  interests  of  humanity 
as  a  whole  render  it  imperative  that  the  war  should  cease  the 
moment  the  conditions  of  a  world-peace  are  assured. 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  allied  labor,  it  is  this:  We  seek  a 


victory;  but  we  do  not  seek  a  victory  of  a  militarist  or  diplomatic 
nature.  We  seek  a  triumph  for  great  principles  and  noble  ideals. 
We  are  not  influenced  by  imperialist  ambitions  or  selfish  national 
interests.  We  seek  a  victory ;  but  it  must  be  a  victory  for  interna- 
tional moral  and  spiritual  forces,  finding  its  expression  in  a  peace 
based  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  common  humanity.  By  the 
acceptance  of  the  amended  war  aims,  the  Inter-Allied  Conference 
has  declared  that,  whilst  we  are  unprepared  to  continue  the  conflict 
for  an  imperialistic  peace  for  the  allies,  neither  would  we  consent 
to  the  acceptance  of  terms  which  would  mean  a  German  militarist 
peace.  We  have  made  our  declarations  of  policy  in  good  faith, 
repudiating  all  deceit  and  cunning.  We  shall  refuse  to  countenance 
any  attempt  by  either  group  of  belligerents  to  defeat  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand.  We  shall  oppose  any  unscrupulous  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  any  particular  cases  in  which  any  country 
may  be  interested.  We  shall  continue  to  press  our  case  against  all 
opposition,  whether  it  be  internal  or  external,  in  order  that  we  may 
eventually  secure  that  constructive,  democratic  peace  so  essential 
to   social    and    economic   progress   the    world    over. 

In  order  to  secure  such  a  peace  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  on 
the  principles  of  conciliation  with  all  elements,  whether  they  be 
allied,  neutral,  or  amongst  the  belligerent  peoples.  All  peoples 
we  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  who  are  inspired  by  principles 
identical  with  those  upon  which  our  peace  proposals  are  based. 
Doubtless  we  shall  again  be  charged  with  pacifism,  and  told  that 
we  are  playing  the  game  of  the  enemy.  Let  me  say  emphatically 
that  though  we  are  not  seeking  exclusively  a  French  peace,  an 
Italian  peace,  or  a  British  peace,  we  are  all  of  us,  I  believe,  much 
more  strongly  opposed  to  a  German  peace.  Nor  do  we  want  "peace 
at  any  price." 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  hold  an  international 
conference  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  We  must  use  that  international  conference  as  an 
opportunity  for  removing  every  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  an  honourable,  just,  world-settlement. 

A  group  of  American  labor  leaders  have  been  sent  to 
England.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ings— such  as  the  tampering  with  Mr.  Gompers'  telegram  to 
the  London  meeting  and  the  short-circuiting  of  the  meaning 
and  message  of  the  forces  in  the  British  labor  movement  by 
the  government  labor  delegation  which  has  visited  this  country. 
They  will  have  a  chance  to  do  more  than  clear  up  misunder- 
standings, however.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  make  for 
understanding.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  see  that  the 
British  labor  movement  has  given  England  a  new  issue  in 
these  days  of  stress — a  new  issue  for  the  workers  to  fight  for, 
a  new  vision  of  the  England  they  are  fighting  for.  They  will 
have  a  chance  to  see  that  as  result  of  the  British  labor 
offensive,  greater  unity  than  ever  before  has  come  into  being 
among  the  allied  labor  groups  both  in  the  support  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  new 
diplomacy.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  see  that  the  British 
labor  movement  is,  in  truth,  in  line  with  President  Wilson's 
statesmanship,  throwing  its  strength  alongside  his. 


Being  a  Pauper  Idiot 

How  Kentucky  Has  Changed  Her  Century-Old  System  of 

Pensioning  the  Feebleminded 


TET'J 


44^T*ET'S    PLAY,"    as    Frank    Tinney    used    to    say    to 
Vernon  Castle  in  'Watch  Your  Step,'  "let's  play" 
that  you  are  a  new  clerk  in  a   general  grocery 
store  in  Frankfort,  Ky.     A  customer  approaches 
you  and  buys  a  quart  of  potatoes. 

"Nine  cents,  please,"  you  say,  handing  him  his  parcel. 
"Oh,  I  have  a  charge  account,"  he  answers. 
"Have  you?    What  is  your  name?" 

"Bill  Hike's  my  name.    Yes,  I  have  a  charge  account.     You 
see  I'm  a  pauper  idiot." 

"A  what?    A  pauper  idiot?" 


"Yes.  The  state  calls  me  a  pauper  idiot.  That  means  I 
can't  support  myself,  see?  Ain't  got  brains  enough.  The 
state  pays  me  a  pension,  too.  I  work  for  old  man  Jones  and 
get  fifty  cents  a  day,  but  the  state  knows  I  can't  support  my- 
self, so  it  pays  me  $75  a  year  to  live  on.  I  live  with  my 
wife  and  children  out  Valley  town  way.  The  state  don't  pay 
my  $75  direct  to  me.  It  don't  pay  the  money  direct  to  none 
of  us  pauper  idiots.  It  pays  it  to  a  'committee,'  see,  and  thc- 
committee  takes  care  of  the  idiot  that  the  money's  meant  for 
— buys  things  for  him  and  sees  that  he  gets  enough  to  eat_ 
Now,  Mr.  Black,  the  owner  of  this  store,  is  my  'committee/ 
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see?  He  takes  care  of  me  and  gets  my  $75  from  the  state. 
And  one  of  the  ways  he  takes  care  of  me  is  to  let  me  come  in 
here  and  trade  my  $75  out  with  him." 

This  conversation  might  very  well  take  place  in  any  part 
of  Kentucky  today.  Kentucky  is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
that  still  pensions  its  feebleminded.  It  pays  them — not  all  of 
them,  but  a  large  number— $75  a  year  and  leaves  them  alone. 
They  go  about  as  they  choose  and  give  only  a  nominal 
account  of  themselves.  A  law  just  passed  will  abolish  this 
in  a  few  years.  Meanwhile,  the  abuses  of  it  have  been  im- 
pressing themselves  upon  the  people  of  the  state. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  a  rather  profitable  business  to  be  the 
"committee"  for  several  pauper  idiots  at  a  time.  You  do  not 
have  to  account  for  the  money  you  get  from  the  state;  maybe 
you  turn  it  all  over  to  the  person  under  your  care  and  maybe 
you  "shave"  part  of  it.  Maybe  you  keep  the  entire  amount 
and  supply  the  idiot  with  whatever  he  needs  in  the  way  of 
food  and  other  necessaries.  Maybe  you  employ  him  on  your 
farm  and  let  him  earn  the  $75  over  again  as  wages.  Maybe 
you  are  conscientious  about  seeing  that  he  gets  his  due  but 
charge  him  or  his  relatives  $5  for  your  "trouble."  There  are 
lots  of  ways  in  which  petty  graft  can  come  to  your  aid  once 
you  learn  the  ropes. 

And  there  are  those  who  learn  the  ropes  so  well  that  they 
become  professional  "committees"  for  large  groups.  In  many 
counties  one  man  is  serving  as  a  committee  for  a  majority  of 
all  the  idiots  in  the  county.  A  state  inspector  recently  found 
that  in  Bell  county  one  man  was  committee  for  twelve  out  of 
fifty  pauper  idiots;  in  Clinton  county,  one  man  for  ten  out  of 
twenty-one ;  in  Christian  county,  one  man  for  seventeen  and 
another  for  eight  out  of  thirty-four;  in  Green  county,  one 
man  for  fourteen  out  of  fifteen ;  and  in  Marion  county,  one 
man  for  all  of  twenty-eight!  Moreover,  keepers  of  county 
poor-farms  have  succeeded  in  placing  a  number  of  their  in- 
mates on  the  state's  pauper  idiot  list,  thus  increasing  their 
remuneration  for  running  the  poor-farm.  One  keeper  had 
twelve  inmates;  three  of  these  were  pauper  idiots;  he  was 
committee  for  each,  and  added  $225  to  his  salary.  At  the 
time  of  the  investigation  he  was  expecting  to  have  three  more 
inmates  declared  idiots. 

Small  wonder  that  the  increase  in  pauper  idiot  claims  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  been  six  times  as  great  as  the  in- 
crease in  population. 

"Investigations  have  shown,"  says  this  inspector,  Nat  B. 
Sewell,  "that  the  courts  in  many  counties  have  made  a  farce 
of  inquests  and  have  certified  to  the  auditor,  as  pauper  idiots, 
persons  who  are  fully  capable,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
of  caring  for  themselves  or  who  live  with  parents  or  other 
relatives  who  are  amply  able  to  care  for  them.  Also,  that 
petty  politics  is  permitted  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  who  expect  to  benefit  by  handling  the 
claims  of  pauper  idiots  to  whom  they  are  in  no  way  related 
or  in  whom  they  have  no  interest.  These  failures  of  courts 
to  comply  with  the  law  account  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  apparent  remarkable  increase  in  pauper  idiocy  in  the 
state." 

Feebleminded  Without  Protection 

Meanwhile,  the  feebleminded  themselves  are  left  by  this 
arrangement  without  proper  protection  or  guardianship.  They 
may  become  the  prey  of  every  designing  person  they  meet. 
Mothers  who  are  themselves  pauper  idiots  may  bear  as  many 
children    as    thev   wish   or   can    be    induced    to.      Then-    are 


instances  where  normal  men  and  women  have  married  pauper 
idiots  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  allowance  of  $75 ;  some 
of  these  claims  have  continued  indefinitely  after  the  marriages. 
So  bad  is  the  situation  that  Kentucky's  statutes  in  regard  to 
the  feebleminded  have  been  called  "laws  for  the  propagation 
of  idiots  and  imbeciles." 

Some  of  the  feebleminded  are  deaf,  some  are  blind,  some 
are  epileptic.  These  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  community  very 
much  as  other  persons.  Many  of  them  are  trained  to  be  para- 
sites. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Provision  for  the 
Feebleminded  in  Kentucky  cites  a  colored  girl  of  seventeen 
who  lived  with  her  mother  and  received  a  state  pension  be- 
cause she  could  not  learn  in  school.  This  girl  was  able- 
bodied  and  could  readily  have  learned  to  work,  yet  her  pension 
was  making  it  easy  for  her  and  her  mother  to  be  "parasites." 

Over  Two  Thousand  Pensioners 

Altogether,  there  were  in  September,  1917,  2,352  feeble- 
minded persons  being  cared  for  in  this  way  in  Kentucky.  At 
the  rate  of  $75  each,  the  state  was  paying  approximately 
$170,000  a  year  for  their  maintenance.  In  addition,  it  was 
caring  for  370  inmates  at  the  Feebleminded  Institute  at 
Frankfort,  as  well  as  a  number  of  feebleminded  persons  scat- 
tered through  other  state  institutions.  It  was  spending  a 
total  of  $300,000  on  the  care  of  this  class  of  people.  Over  the 
bulk  of  this  expenditure  it  had  no  supervision.  Properly 
administered,  this  amount  would  care  for  all  of  these  feeble- 
minded and  more  in  colonies,  would  guarantee  them  protec- 
tion and  would  make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  self-supporting 
and  happy. 

Kentucky  has  possessed  her  pension  system  for  a  hundred 
years.  Recently  some  of  her  progressive  people  decided  that 
it  must  go.  With  the  aid  of  the  National  Committee  on  Pro- 
vision for  the  Feebleminded  and  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  they  put  the  facts  before  the  people,  and  the 
legislature  has  just  passed  a  law  providing  modern  care  for 
this  relatively  helpless  class  of  the  population.  A  farm  colony 
is  to  be  established,  comprising  at  least  500  acres,  and  the 
present  institution  at  Frankfort  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
training  school.  Together  the  two  are  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Feebleminded  and  are  to  be  under 
the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Charitable  Institutions.  For 
building  purposes  the  institution  is  granted  $25,000  for  two 
years,  in  addition  to  $75  a  year  for  each  inmate.  There  is 
an  additional  annual  appropriation  of  $190  per  inmate  for 
maintenance. 

The  end  of  the  pension  system  is  provided  for  also.  Every 
pauper  imbecile  or  feebleminded  person  over  six  years  of  age 
and  below  eighteen  if  a  male,  or  below  forty-five  if  a  female,  is 
henceforth  to  be  committed  to  the  state  institution,  if  there  is 
room;  if  not,  he  may,  until  January  21,  1921,  be  placed  in  the 
care  of  a  committee  as  formerly,  but  no  pension  is  to  be 
granted  for  any  period  beyond  that  date.  Persons  now  in  the 
care  of  committees  will  not  be  disturbed  until  the  expiration 
of  their  present  pensions. 

The  act  renders  it  unlawful  to  aid  or  abet  the  marriage  of 
any  feebleminded  person  in  Kentucky.  Anyone  found  guilty 
of  doing  so  may  be  fined  from  $50  to  $500.  It  is  also 
made  one  of  the  special  duties  of  health  officers  and  public 
health  nurses  to  institute  proceedings  to  secure  the  proper 
segregation  and  custody  of  feebleminded  persons  likely  to 
become  fathers  or  mothers  of  other  feebleminded  persons. 

\Y.  D.  L. 
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I  AST  Sunday,  the  war  garden  drive  for  1918  was 
begun  by  sermons  from  thousands  of  churches,  and 
forceful  lessons  were  drawn  from  the  many  stories 
V  of  man's  relation  to  the  soil  in  which  early  Bible 
history  abounds.  On  Monday,  a  special  war  garden  holiday, 
recommended  by  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  to 
emphasize  the  patriotic  importance  of  the  movement,  was 
celebrated  by  many  large  industrial  plants,  which  either  gave 
their  workmen  an  extra  holiday,  without  loss  of  wages,  to 
start  digging  their  plots,  or  hired  tractors  to  plow  the  plots 
for  them.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
mission that  the  great  thing  is  to  start  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible; once  a  man  has  dug  and  cleared  the  ground,  or  actually 
fertilized  and  sown  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  stop  until  the  crop 
is  garnered. 

The  War  Garden  Commission  shows  psychological  insight 
also  in  laying  the  emphasis  of  its  appeal  upon  the  fact  that 
every  meal  raised  in  a  home  garden  by  so  much  relieves  the 
danger  of  famine  abroad,  conserves  the  energy  that  goes  into 
transportation,  and  saves  the  fuel  expended  in  haulage.  It 
does  not  overinsist  upon  the  advantages  to  the  individual,  al- 
though undoubtedly  these  advantages  are  considerable.  The 
economic  benefits  of  the  garden  plot  become  of  national  im- 
portance only  when  surveyed  in  the  aggregate,  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  domestic  budget  of  the  individual 
gardener. 


The  statistics  that  have  been  published  concerning  the  total 
number  of  plots  cultivated  last  year,  and  the  yields  obtained, 
somehow  do  not  inspire  confidence.  The  Food  Garden  Com- 
mission estimates  that  there  were  at  least  three  million  suc- 
cessful home  gardens;  the  writer  of  one  agricultural  paper 
asserts  that  there  were  six  and  a  half  million,  and  allows  his 
fancy  to  fly  to  a  prediction  of  ten  or  twelve  million  this  year. 
But  even  with  the  more  conservative  figure,  we  should  have 
one  to  every  eight  or  nine  homes — which  does  not  seem  exactly 
probable  in  a  country  where  half  the  population  is  urban  and 
by  now  probably  one-fifth  lives  in  cities  of  250,000  or  more. 

The  War  Garden  Commission  estimates  that  the  value  of 
the  produce  raised  on  home  plots  last  year  exceeded  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  an  average  of  $100  per  plot.  So  high 
an  average  seems  only  possible  if  holdings  are  included  which 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  termed  war  gardens 
and  which  are  small  farms  rather  than  home  gardens  of  non- 
vocational  producers.  There  are  no  figures  to  show  that  so 
high  an  average  production  as  $100  can  be  maintained  even  in 
a  single  community  of  amateurs,  not  to  speak  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  accept  these  figures  as  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  campaign  advertising  licensed  by  patriotic  mo- 
tive, it  still  remains  true,  as  P.  S.  Ridsdale,  secretary  of  the 
commission,  writes,  that  "the  stupendous  total  which  is  added 
to  the  country's  food  supply  through  the  products  from  mil- 
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Sow  the  seeds/ Victoij! 


plant  £/■ 
raise 
your  own 
vegetables 


A  new  poster  in  three  colors,  painted  for  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 

lions  of  war  gardens  must  be  of  inestimable  value  in  strength- 
ening the  sinews  of  war."  Its  financial  value  to  the  nation 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  labor  resource  that  is  free  and  not  in 
competition  with  any  other  business. 

"The  mill  hand  and  the  clerk,  the  street  car  conductor  and 
the  bookkeeper  can  each  have  a  little  garden  plot  at  home 
without  losing  a  minute  of  time  or  shirking  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  regular  duties.  Home  gardening  could  use  100  per 
cent  of  the  people  from  all  other  lines  of  work  without  dimin- 
ishing by  a  particle  the  man  power  of  these  other  industries." 

And  here  we  come  to  one  aspect  of  the  matter  where  the 
propagandists,  or  some  of  them,  are  on  the  brink  of  commit- 
ting a  grave  psychological  error,  as  well  as  an  error  of  fact. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  products  from  the  home 
garden  will  go  far  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living.  That 
the  produce  enriches  the  diet  and  renders  it  more  wholesome 
is  unquestionable ;  that  the  getting  of  it  is  a  healthful  occupa- 
tion and  takes  up  time  which  otherwise  might  have  been  given 
to  a  consumptive  rather  than  a  productive  use  of  energy  also 
will  in  most  cases  be  true.  But  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  stretch 
the  point  that  employers  will  derive  benefit  from  the  surplus 
energy  used  by  the  employe  in  his  leisure  time.  If  the  bene- 
fit lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  wage-earner's  efficiency  and, 
hence  his  productivity,  then  clearly  the  employer  should  pay- 
more  for  his  services;  if  it  represents  an  addition  to  the  income 
side  of  his  home  budget,  this  does  not  release  the  employer 


from  raising  his  wage  to  compensate  for  the  shrunken  value- 
of  the  dollar. 

"Until  the  business  man  saw,"  states  an  article  in  the  Na- 
tion's Business,  "what  was  in  the  back  yard,  it  remained  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  undeveloped  resources.  Curiously 
enough,  what  he  saw  were  increased  dividends  for  himself. 
The  profits  to  the  owner  of  the  garden  were  incidental. 
.  The  men  out  in  the  plant,  the  boys  in  the  office  and 
the  families  at  home  imagine  that  it  is  a  straight-out  piece  of 
philanthropy,  guiltless  of  any  commercial  value  to  us  [a  big 
"boss"  is  quoted].  But  we  are  the  ones  who  are  getting  the 
best  of  the  bargain." 

Of  course,  this  reference  is  not  directly  to  wages  but  rather 
to  the  influence  of  the  garden  upon  the  health  and  spirit  of 
employes.  In  spite  of  the  disclaimer,  the  newspapers  this  week 
are  full  of  praises  for  manufacturers  and  big  corporations  who 
have  given  the  use  of  land  free  of  rent,  in  some  cases  prepared 
the  ground  or  dug  wells,  or  provided  educational  aid.  The 
point  is  that  the  average  wage-earner  does  not  like  to  have  his 
doings  in  his  own  time  cashed  in  as  business  assets  by  his  em- 
ployer— however  obvious  their  effect  upon  his  general  effi- 
ciency might  be.  But  above  all  he  resents  any  suggestion  that 
his  leisure  occupation  has  a  cash  value  which  might  be  used  to 
keep  down  wages.  In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Value  of  a  Small 
Plot  of  Ground  to  the  Laboring  Man  (by  W.  C.  Funk, 
Bulletin  No.  602),  we  read: 

"The  facts  and  figures  gathered  in  the  study  .  .  .  are 
presented  as  suggestive  of  what  the  industrial  establishment 
can  do  for  the  welfare  of  its  employes  by  locating  where  the 
cost  of  living  may  be  kept  down  bv  the  home  production  of 
food." 

An  examination  of  the  figures  upon  which  this  statement  is 
based  shows  it  to  be  absurd.  It  takes  some  pretty  big  incen- 
tive in  the  matter  of  wages — for  the  consideration  of  low  cost 
of  living  comes  to  that — to  fall  heavily  into  the  balance  in  the 
choice  of  location  for  an  industrial  plant. 

In  the  southern  cotton-mill  towns  studied  by  Mr.  Funk, 
home  gardening  is  not  a  recent  craze  but  a  tradition,  and  is 
aided  by  employers  who  provide  the  land.  In  many  cases  prizes 
for  the  best  garden  are  given,  and  in  one  case  the  services  of  an 
expert  and  a  demonstration  garden.  Yet  the  average  value  of 
vegetables  raised  on  548  gardens  of  about  one-seventh  of  an 
acre  is  only  $29.87,  and  that  of  fruits  raised  72  cents.  Though 
there  is  no  statement  to  that  effect,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  produce  was  weighed  and  measured,  and  valued  at  current 
retail  prices.  Apparently,  the  cost  of  seeds,  manure  and  tools 
($3.54)  must  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  so  that  the  net  re- 
turn is  $27.05.  Only  165  of  the  548  families  kept  poultry. 
Spreading  the  net  returns  of  eggs  and  fowls  used  and  sold, 
$14.20,  over  the  whole  number  of  plotholders.  we  get  an 
average  value  of  $4.28  per  home  which  must  be  added  to  the 
above,  making  the  addition  to  the  family's  income  from  sales 
and  saved  expenditures  about  sixty  cents  a  week.  That  is  not 
enough  to  move  any  factory;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  justify 
any  man's  apprehension  that  his  spare  time  work  and  that  of 
his  wife  and  children  is  going  to  be  exploited  by  his  employer. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  the  yield  from  home  gardens 
can  be  greatly  increased,  whether  with  or  without  aid  from 
employers.  First,  no  man  will  do  his  best  on  land  over  which 
he  exercises  no  secure  right  of  tenure.  The  amazing  extension 
of  the  allotment  movement  in  England  is  sometimes  quoted  as 
showing  that  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  demand  for 
land  in  small  plots,  whether  tenure  be  for  a  season  only  or  for 
a  number  of  years.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  English 
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efforts  are  very  different  from  those  of  American  Vacant  Land 
Cultivation  Societies,  which  practically  have  not  progressed 
at  all.  They  do  not  in  the  main  rely  on  derelict  urban  sites 
loaned  by  the  owner  from  year  to  year  while  he  is  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  build  or  to  sell.  For  the  most  part,  they 
use  sites  bought  for  the  purpose  of  gardening  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  by  cooperative  organizations  or,  less  frequently,  by 
philanthropic  associations,  and  in  most  cases  leased  year  after 
year  to  the  same  tenants.  Even  the  Vacant  Land  Cultivation 
Society  in  London,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  Joseph 
Fels  of  Philadelphia,  and  last  year  had  7,000  plot  holders,  in 
the  main  operates  upon  land  owned  by  the  various  borough 
councils  of  the  metropolis. 

Unless  possession  of  the  land  is  acquired  for  several  years 
or  there  is  at  least  a  probability  of  continued  tenure,  the  aver- 
age cultivator  of  small  means  will  scarcely  apply  all  the  ferti- 
lizer which  the  ground  can  profitably  absorb;  for,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  back  the  value  in  the  first  year's  crop.  The  cost 
of  tools  and  such  adjuncts  as  glass  or  small  structures  for 
poultry  or  potting  cannot  be  recovered  in  one  season  either; 
and  a  careful  rotation  of  crops  is  as  advantageous  on  small 
plots  as  it  is  on  large  farms. 

Another  means  of  increasing  yields  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
important.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  communication  to  the 
Survey  by  Burgess  Shank,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows : 

The  land  should  be  cultivated  in  much  larger  tracts.  To  handle, 
for  example,  five  acres  in,  say,  fifty  units,  as  fifty  separate  enter- 
prises with  as  many  individual  conductors,  will  cost  several  times 
as  much  outlay  as  when  the  same  area  is  managed  as  one  unit.  In 
the  former  case  there  will  be  a  great  many  wasted  trips  to  and  from 
the  job,  beginning  with  the  negotiations  for  getting  possession  of  the 
land  and  continuing  till  the  produce  reaches  the  consumers.  There 
will  be  waste  in  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  plants,  waste  in  duplica- 
tion of  the  mechanical  equipment,  wastes  in  transportation,  distri- 
bution and  marketing.  But  the  greatest  waste  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  little  plots  must  be  worked  by  hand  while  the  large 
ones  can  be  worked  by  horse  power. 

Both  means  for  securing  larger  crops  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, security  of  tenure  and  cultivation  in  larger  units,  have 
a  common  requisite,  and  that  is  cooperation.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  true,  an  individual  employer  may  provide  these  conditions 
by  sub-leasing  to  his  employes  a  large  tract  of  land  and  himself 
arranging  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  for  such 
purchase   and    marketing   as    is    most    profitable    on    a    large 


scale.  But  as  a  rule  his  interference  beyond  a  certain  point 
would  probably  be  resented,  and  some  cooperative  form  of  or- 
ganization among  the  garden  holders  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary, whether  the  land  be  obtained  for  them  by  the  employer 
or  not.  The  National  War  Garden  Commission  has  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  this  and  is  urging  everywhere  the 
formation  of  garden  clubs — leaving  it,  of  course,  to  the  leaders 
and  the  homes  in  the  individual  community  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  as  far  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Shank  suggests  that  a  group  of  neighboring  families 
might  form  a  cooperative  society,  in  which  case  both  sexes  and 
old  and  young  would  find  employment  under  unusually  at- 
tractive conditions.  More  usually,  the  employes  in  the  same 
plant  or  office  and  students  of  the  same  school  or  college  or 
members  of  the  same  church  or  fraternal  order  will  already 
have  among  them  a  nucleus  of  association  which  will  enable 
them  without  much  friction  to  organize  a  stock  company  for 
really  effective  cooperative  action. 

In  every  case  where  operations  of  any  magnitude  are  in- 
tended, it  is  important  that  some  farm  or  gardening  expert 
be  employed.  Not  only  the  production  of  large  yields  has  to 
be  considered,  but  also  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  veg- 
etables and  fruit  for  winter  needs,  i.  e.,  those  which  lend  them- 
selves to  forms  of  preservation  other  than  the  expensive  and 
exacting  canning.  Accessibility  as  well  as  soil  properties  is  of 
importance  in  choosing  the  site. 

High  praise  has  been  given  to  America's  gardening  efforts 
last  year;  and  in  some  ways  it  was  well  deserved.  But  this 
year  we  shall  have  to  show  that  we  can  do  even  better.  Too 
often  was  there  to  be  seen  last  summer,  as  Mr.  Shank  points 
out,  a  gardener  at  work  with  a  hoe  and  an  automobile  wait- 
ing for  him  by  the  roadside.  The  use  of  the  automobile  may 
have  cost  more  than  the  crop  was  worth,  and  the  hoe  is  as 
out  of  date  in  gardening — if  maximum  production  be  the  aim — 
as  is  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow  in  war.  Do  not  let  us  pretend 
to  be  engaged  in  patriotic  work  if  each  jealously  guards  his 
sovereignty  over  his  own  little  potato  patch.  To  make  our 
effort  in  the  garden  help  win  the  war  and  stave  off  famine, 
we  shall  all  have  to  work  together  for  a  bumper  crop,  taking 
advice  from  those  who  are  the  most  experienced,  sharing  our 
tools,  lumping  our  buying  and  selling,  hiring  in  common  ex- 
pert help  and  labor  saving  machinery,  and  all  helping  along 
in  a  fine  spirit  of  fellowship  and  democracy! 


To  a  Factory  Girl's  Hands 

By  Helen  Hoyt 


DATIENT  hands,   folded  so  still, 
You  have  always  to  do  the  will 
Of  another,  not  your  own. 
How  small  you  are;  each  small  wrist-bone 
Speaks  to  me  through  the  pale  skin. 
Patient  hands,  patient  and  thin, 
Where  is  your  happy  hurrying  blood? 
What  have  you  of  hardihood 
To  contend  with  the  quick  wheel? 


With  its  whizzing,  buzzing  dizzy  zeal; 

Keeping  pace,  pace,  hour  on  hour ; 

Matching  your  languor  to  its  whirling  power, 

To  its  ever  replenished  might, — 

Listless  hands,  frail  and  slight, 

Now   so  heavy,   so  inertly  lying, — 

Hands  that  are  eager,  and  complying, 

Childlike   and   old,   and   strong  and   weak, — 

Is  it  the  wheels  that  have  made  your  grace  so  meek? 
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PLANNING     FOR     PEACE     IN 
ENGLAND 

ALTHOUGH  detailed  plans  for 
demobilization  cannot  be  made 
while  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  an 
early  peace,  the  thoroughness  of  Eng- 
lish preparedness  for  the  time  when 
peace  "breaks  out"  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  arrangements 
already  made  or  in  progress  for  the  re- 
absorption  of  the  immense  British  army 
into  civil  occupations. 

A  sub-committee  on  demobilization 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  work- 
ing with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  has 
elaborated  a  tentative  plan  that  has  been 
laid  before  the  War  Cabinet  and  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Army 
Council  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
Both  of  these  bodies  recognize  that  re- 
lease from  the  forces  must  be  in  keeping 
with  industrial  and  labor  rather  than 
military  or  naval  requirements. 

While  demobilization  itself  is  a  mili- 
tary function,  all  responsibility  for  find- 
ing employment  and  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
has  already  been  assumed  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor.  The  national  labor  ex- 
changes will  be  the  principal  machinery 
used ;  but  for  the  special  purposes  of 
this  great  national  task,  they  will  be  re- 
enforced  both  by  national  and  local  or- 
ganization. A  labor  resettlement  com- 
mittee, with  the  minister  of  labor  as 
chairman  and  Lord  Burnham  as  vice- 
chairman,  has  already  been  appointed  to 
advise  the  ministry. 

Under  it,  there  will  be  local  advisory 
committees  in  connection  with  all  the 
more  important  exchanges,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  principal  local  industries 
in  equal  number  and  of  representatives 
of  local  bodies  particularly  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors.  These  committees  are  ex- 
pected to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those 
already  employed  and  also  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  in  individual  cases  that  may 
have  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  largest  problems  likely  to  arise 
are,  of  course,  those  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of   the   great   influx  of   men   upon 
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labor  conditions  and  industrial  stand- 
ards. While  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees can  do  much  towards  their  solu- 
tion, many  of  the  problems  can  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  only  for  each  indus- 
try on  a  national  scale.  For  this  reason, 
the  ministry  is  energetically  pushing 
forward  the  organization  of  joint  stand- 
ing industrial  councils  on  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  Whitley  Commission 
on  Industrial  Unrest.  In  some  cases, 
preliminary  memoranda  have  been  pre- 
pared which  the  ministry  wishes  to  re- 
fer as  soon  as  possible  to  such  councils 
for  careful  consideration   and   report. 

These  councils,  in  organized  indus- 
tries, are  already  working  out  means  of 
preventing  hardship  that  might  arise 
from  inability  to  re-absorb  men  former- 
ly engaged  in  a  particular  industry 
through  changes  in  processes  or  dilution. 
Their  separate  plans  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  central  resettlement  committee. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  grave  difficul- 
ties will  arise  at  the  time  of  demobiliza- 
tion, when  industry  will  change  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  footing  and  men  who 
have  served  their  country  will  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  innovations  in 
processes  and  methods  of  management 
not  dreamt  of  three  years  ago.  But  the 
British  government  is  determined — and 
so  are  the  leaders  among  masters  and 
men — to  leave  nothing  undone  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  freeing  that  tran- 
sition from  unnecessary  strife  and  suf- 
fering. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

AVERY  small  bill  may  open  a  very 
big  subject.  The  bill  (H.  R. 
10716)  introduced  by  Representative 
McCormick  of  Illinois  contains  only 
sixteen  lines,  but  it  precipitates  a 
discussion  of  questions  that  have  been  in 
many  minds  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
McCormick  would  have  the  Public 
Health  Service,  now  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  in- 
vestigation called  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain the  past  winter,  it  was  suggested 
that  if  the  Public  Health  Service  were, 
for  the  period  of  the  war,  transferred  to 
the  administration  of  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  the  military  health 
necessities  of  the  time  would  be  greatly 
relieved.  As  the  military  health  has 
been  proved  to  be  by  no  means  inde- 
pendent of  civil  health,  this  plan  would 
perhaps  not  leave  that  practice  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  generally  known  as 
"public  health"  so  out  in  the  cold  as  at 
first  it  might  seem. 

Certain  it  is  that  a  man  in  uniform 
can  secure  many  results  nowadays  that 
the  before-the-war  public  health  officer 
cannot  do ;  the  public  health  officer  him- 
self says  so.  Such  a  transfer  would  re- 
move from  physicians  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  the  necessity  that  now 
exists  for  claiming  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service.  Unwillingness  to  go  on 
record  as  having  claimed  exemption  is 
said  to  have  kept  many  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  would  have  been 
valuable  additions  to  its  personnel. 

But  another  group  will  probably  be 
heard  from  in  the  near  future— those 
who  have  long  held  the  ideal  to  be  a 
national  department  of  public  health, 
and  who  have  seen  in  the  events  of  this 
past  year — especially  in  the  results  of 
the  selective  draft  examinations — an- 
other demonstration  of  a  broader,  more 
uniform,  thorough-going  health  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  McCormick's  bill  is  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.     The  hearing,  when  it 
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CUTTING   UP  THE  BEEF  AND    DISTRIBUTING    IT 

Full-blooded  Australian  aboriginals,  said  to  be  decreasing 


comes,  will  doubtless  bring  forth  an  in- 
teresting array  of  opinions.  But  one 
thing  is  imperative  - —  prompt  action 
securing  to  the  service  adequate  funds 
for  its  big  task,  to  be  accomplished 
through  whatever  official  channel  leads 
most  directly  to  the  desired  result. 

NIGHT     RUNS     FOR     WOMEN 
CONDUCTORS 

ALTHOUGH  some  150  women's 
organizations  have  endorsed  the 
bills  in  the  New  York  legislature  pro- 
tecting women  workers  in  war  time  (see 
the  Survey  for  March  9),  these  bills 
are  still  "slumbering"  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Industry  of  the 
Senate.  Only  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  girls  under  21  in  messen- 
ger service  and  permitting  women  over 
21  to  work  in  this  business  not  more  than 
54  hours  per  week,  nor  over  6  days  a 
week,  nor  between  10  p.m.  and  6  A.M. 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee  and 
advanced  to  third  reading  in  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile,  the  newly  enfranchised 
women  of  the  state  are  not  slumbering. 
Not  content  with  sending  telegrams  they 
are  planning  a  second  delegation  to  ap- 
peal to  the  legislators  in  Albany.  (See 
the  Survey  for  March  30.) 

At  the  first  hearing  two  weeks  ago 
little  of  the  opposition  to  the  bills  came 
out  in  the  open.  Perhaps  the  proposed 
legislation  to  be  attacked  most  strenu- 
ously was  the  bill  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  on  street  cars  in 
New  York  between  ten  o'clock  at  night 
and  seven  in  the  morning,  and  limiting 
their  working  day  to  ten  consecutive 
hours.  Representatives  of  the  Women's 
League  for  Equal  Opportunity  were 
heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Miss 
Sullivan,  the  secretary  of  the  league,  said 
that  all  women  who  had  had  any  experi- 
ence working  at  night  prefer  that  to 
working  on  the  day  shift,  because  they 
can  sleep  during  the  morning  and  have 
the  afternoon  in  the  open  air.  Mrs. 
Wolf,  president  of  the  league,  said  that 
if  women  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
working  at  night  on  account  of  the  dan- 


ger of  insult,  they  should  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  riding  on  the  street  cars 
during  the  rush  hours,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  developed  on  inquiry  that 
the  league  has  seventy-five  members, 
some  of  whom  are  linotype  operators, 
others  in  secretarial  work,  and  some  are 
said  to  be  telephone  operators. 

Representatives  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  and  the  New  York 
Railways  Company  also  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  and  said  that  on 
account  of  the  draft  and  the  high  wages 
offered  in  munitions'  factories,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  men  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions. If  the  bill  were  to  become  a  law, 
they  said,  New  York  city  would  have 
to  get  along  without  very  much  street- 
car service  at  night. 

The  proportion  of  female  to  male 
labor  on  the  transportation  lines,  they 
declared,  is  constantly  increasing.  There 
are  now  about  five  women  to  nine  men 
employed.  A  great  majority  of  the 
women  are  to  be  found  on  the  cars  at 
night,  because  of  the  seniority  rules  per- 
mitting the  older  employes  to  choose 
their  runs ;  the  men  having  been  longer 
in  the  service  select  the  day-runs  and 
leave  the  night-runs  to  the  women. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  who  appeared  for 
the  Consumers'  League,  said  he  had  dif- 
ficulty in  reconciling  the  statement  of 
the  League  for  Equal  Opportunity  that 
the  night-runs  are  preferable,  and  the 
statement  of  the  attorneys  for  the  trac- 
tion companies  that  the  reason  why 
women  are  on  the  night-runs  is  that 
they  have  to  take  what  is  left.  The 
attorneys  did  not  greatly  clear  the  issue 
when  they  replied  that  no  reconciliation 
was  needed. 

WOMEN    SUPPORT    SHORTER 
HOURS'  BILL 

A  MAXIMUM  of  forty  -  eight 
hours  of  work  a  week  as  a  protec- 
tive war  measure  for  women  and  chil- 
dren is  being  urged  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  "With  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  a  shorter-work 
day,  with  the  federal  endorsement  of 
the    principle,    and    with    the    establish- 


ment of  an  eight-hour  day  in  govern- 
ment service  and  in  all  work  on  govern- 
ment contracts,  the  prospect  for  favor- 
able action  on  the  women's  bill  looks 
more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,"  writes  Ethel  M.  Johnson  to 
the  Survey. 

The  tssential  features  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts measure  are:  Reduction  of  the 
hours  of  women  and  minors  from  fifty- 
four  to  forty-eight  a  week ;  a  maximum 
six-day  week ;  a  maximum  nine-hour 
day  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day,  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  abolition  of  overtime  for  seasonal 
occupations,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
fifty-eight  hour  week  now  possible  in 
many  establishments;  prohibition  of 
child  labor  before  six  in  the  morning; 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  new  occupa- 
tions under  the  law  so  as  to  embrace 
practically  every  form  of  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  com- 
mercial establishment.  The  bill  is  not 
strictly  an  eight-hour  bill,  since  it  per- 
mits either  a  uniform  eight-hour  day  or 
six  days  a  week,  or  an  eight  to  nine  hour 
day  for  five  days  with  a  Saturday  half 
holiday. 

Strong  support  is  being  given  by  the 
principal  women's  associations  through- 
out the  state  in  addition  to  the  vigorous 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  and  the  men's  la- 
bor unions.  The  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  is  expected  to 
report  shortly  on  the  measure. 

AUSTRALIA'S  CARE  FOR  HER 
ABORIGINES 

RECENT  investigations  in  Aus- 
tralia show  that  the  full-blooded 
aboriginals  are  slowly  decreasing  in 
spite  of  the  care  which  is  being  lavished 
upon  them  at  the  present  time.  Many 
reasons  have  been  given  for  this  de- 
crease. "It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  any 
particular  cause  for  it,"  A.  O.  Neville, 
chief  protector  of  aborigines  for  west- 
ern Australia,  writes  to  the  Survey, 
"beyond  stating  that  with  the  march  of 
civilization,  bringing  the  whites  into 
contact  with  the  natives,  such  decrease 
appears  to  be  inevitable." 


IS 
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TO   SAVE   BABIES   BY   THE  HUNDRED   THOUSAND 

DRAFT  quotas,  liberty  loan  quotas,  war  fund  quotas  have  become  as  familiar 
as  men  in  khaki.  A  new  kind  of  quota  has  entered  the  field.  Each  state  is 
being  told  how  many  lives  of  babies  it  is  expected  to  save  during  the  year  beginning 
April  6.  This  is  to  be  "Children's  Year,"  and  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
has  set  100,000  babies  and  young  children  as  the  goal  for  the  whole  country.  You 
will  find  your  state  in  the  following  apportionment : 

Population     Quota  of  Population     Quota  of 

underfive;     lives  to  underfive;     lives  to 

1910census     be  saved  1910census     be  saved 


Maine   71,845  676 

New  Hampshire..       39,581  372 

Vermont  34,171  321 

Massachusetts ....  328,886  3,094 

Rhode  Island 54,098  509 

Connecticut   112,244  1,056 

New  York 898,927  8,455 

New  Jersey 266,942  2,511 

Pennsylvania   884,270  8,318 

Ohio   479,475  4,510 

Indiana   275,524  2,592 

Illinois 597,989  5,625 

Michigan   298,554  2,808 

Wisconsin    256,171  2,410 

Minnesota   226,840  2,134 

Iowa   236,063  2,220 

Missouri   360,503  3,391 

North   Dakota...       82,399  775 

South  Dakota 73,489  691 

Nebraska  140,096  1,318 

Kansas   191,519  1,802 

Delaware  20,045  188 

Maryland    137,714  1,295 

Dist.  of  Columbia       26,669  251 

Virginia  268,825  2,529 

The  saving  of  100,000  lives  is  only  part  of  the  campaign  for 
30,000,000  children  under  fifteen  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  bureau, 
ing  and  measuring  test  is  to  start  the  campaign.    Five  thousand 

the    Child    Welfare  Department   of   the    Woman's    Committee 
National  .Defense  will  help  to  make  it  a  success. 


West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South   Carolina. 

Georgia   

Florida    

Kentucky    

Tennessee    

Alabama   

Mississippi    .... 

Arkansas    

Louisiana    

Oklahoma    

Texas   

Montana    

Idaho    

Wyoming    

Colorado    

New  Mexico. . .. 

Arizona    

Utah   

Nevada    

Washington    . .  . 

Oregon    

California    


169,118 

332,792 

228,459 

376,641 

96,956 

294,503 

294,591 

311,716 

259,661 

230,701 

224,069 

241,904 

538,984 

38,323 

40,444 

15,331 

82,562 

45,285 

24,778 

52,698 

6,383 

108,756 

60,211 

193,659 


1,591 

3,130 

2,149 

3,543 

912 

2,770 

2,771 

2,932 

2,442 

2,170 

2,108 

2,275 

5,070 

360 

380 

144 

777 

425 

233 

496 

60 

1,023 

566 

1,822 


the  welfare  of  the 

A  national  weigh- 

local  committees  of 

of    the    Council    of 


The  present  policy  of  the  department 
is  to  establish  settlements  where  the  in- 
digent, sick  and  infirm  natives  may  be 
collected,  as  well  as  the  orphan  and 
half-caste  children,  and  be  cared  for  by 
the  department's  own  officers.  In  ad- 
dition, large  tracts  of  country  are  set 
apart  where  the  uncivilized  natives  may 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their 
own  way,  protected  from  all  interfer- 
ence by  white  men. 

Western  Australia  has  an  area  of 
nearly  a  million  square  miles  and  is 
sparsely  populated  by  white  people. 
Although,  therefore,  natives  in  all 
stages  of  civilization  are  found  in  the 
state,  only  those  left  to  themselves  seem 
to  be  able  to  survive.  One  inspector 
who  last  year  visited  fourteen  ration- 
ing stations — places  where  indigenous 
;natives,  whether  in  want  through  lack 
of  employment  or  of  game  or  through 
laziness,  can  obtain  government  sup- 
plies—  only  observed  five  children 
throughout  the  trip. 

Altogether,(  the  disappearance  of  the 
full-blooded  Australian  native,  not  so 
much  from  intermixture  with  other 
races  as  from  lack  of  progenitiveness 
on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women 
maintained  in  idleness,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  not  without  its  counterpart  in 
the  white  race  and  provides  a  good  text 
for  the  modern  race-hygienist. 


Cetare  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Poit 

"missed  him" 
New  York  has  not  yet  passed  the 
federal  prohibition  amendment,  but 
the  great  spread  of  the  movement  is 
indicated  by  a  test  vote  (adverse)  of 
24  to  25  in  the  New  York  state 
Senate,  called  the  wettest  legislative 
body  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
said,  indeed,  that  the  question  in  New 
York  was  not,  Shall  we  go  dry?  but, 
Shall  zve  take  our  prohibition  neat  or 
diluted  by  a  referendum?  Thirty- 
eight  cities  in  the  state  will  vote 
under  the  local  option  lazv  on  April  16. 


PUTTING  THE  COOK  ON  THE 
FIRING  LINE 

"I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  town  club 
and  listened  to  a  lot  of  hot  air  on  nitrates 
in  Chile  being  good  fertilizers  for  grain 
in  Kalamazoo,  etc.,  and  I  bethought  me  of 
some  means  of  putting  the  cook  more  im- 
mediately upon  the  firing  line." 

SO  a  New  York  physician  recently 
wrote  to  Herbert  Hoover,  food  ad- 
ministrator. The  rest  of  his  letter,  de- 
scribing the  means  by  which  he  inter- 
ested the  people  around  his  summer  home 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  food  conserva- 
tion campaign,  contains  a  number  of 
hints  which  may  be  useful  to  leaders  in 
this  movement  elsewhere: 

I  got  the  housewives  of  the  village  to 
bring  sample  war  breads  and  war  cakes 
with  receipts  and  statement  of  cost.  We 
had  a  typewriter  at  the  show  who  copied 
these  receipts  and  gave  them  away  free  to 
any  who  desired  them  after  tasting  the 
samples. 

A  farmer  brought  samples  of  all  the 
local  wild  foods  (nuts,  honey,  maple  sugar, 
etc.).  One  woman  had  charge  of  the  bean 
exhibit,  and  showed  all  the  beans  which 
can  be  grown  in  this  locality.  The  grow- 
ing and  dried  beans  were  shown  with  all 
sorts  of  dishes  made  from  them.  Another 
brought  rice  cooked   in   various  novel  ways. 

We  showed  food  substitutes,  such  as  ba- 
nana flour,  cotton  seed  meal,  and  the  like ; 
also  food  containers  of  pasteboard,  fiber, 
etc.  I  made  a  model  of  a  ''calorie"  (which 
most  of  my  friends  think  is  a  kind  of  bird), 
consisting  of  a  test  tube  with  a  gram  of 
water,  a  centigrade  thermometer  and  a 
spirit  lamp.  It  is  labelled  "raising  the 
temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  one  de- 
greee,  as  shown  by  this  thermometer,  pro- 
duces one  calorie  which  is  the  standard 
unit  of  fuel  value,  whether  the  fuel  be  al- 
cohol, coal,  gasoline  or  the  food  which  is 
burned  up  as  body  fuel." 

The  correspondent  then  describes  a 
number  of  war  food  posters,  made  for 
the  most  part  of  pictures  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand  with  telling  cap- 
tions. The  show  was  such  a  success 
that  it  ran  for  three  days,  was  opened 
also  in  the  evening,  and  a  demand  for  it 
came  from  neighboring  towns  where  it 
was  subsequently  staged  with  equal  suc- 
cess. One  exhibit  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  the  display  of  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  food  which  one  can 
get  for  a  dollar  if  it  is  bought  in  bulk 
instead  of  packages.  Prices  for  loose 
and  package  goods  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained anywhere,  and  the  different  quan- 
tities weighed  out. 

HEALTH     INSURANCE 
ARGUED  AT  ALBANY 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  war  service 
in  Fiance  or  in  civilian  relief  work 
behind  the  lines,  the  New  York  doctors 
who  have  been  most  outspoken  in  favor 
of  health  insurance  were  not  present  at 
the  legislative  hearing  in  Albany  last 
week  to  hear  health  insurance  de- 
nounced as  "Prussianism."  So  it  re- 
mained for  James  M.  Lvnch.  a  member 
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of  the  industrial  commission  and  former 
president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  to  remind  the  senators 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  who  are  now 
opposing  the  German  drive  in  France 
are  the  working  men  of  England,  where 
health  insurance  has  been  in  vogue  since 
1912.  And  James  Holland,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
marked that  if  the  opposing  speakers 
had  spent  less  time  in  studying  so  ab- 
horrent a  thing  as  Prussianism  and  more 
in  familiarizing  themselves  with  Ameri- 
can conditions,  they  would  know  more 
of  the  need  at  home  out  of  which  the 
movement  for  health  insurance  has 
grown. 

The  hearing  was  on  the  Nicoll  bill 
for  compulsory  health  insurance,  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  en- 
dorsed in  the  series  of  reports  by  them, 
reviewed  on  page  708  of  last  week's 
Survey.  The  opposition  was  mar- 
shalled by  Mark  Daly,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  included  representatives  of 
manufacturers,  employing  printers,  coal 
dealers,  real  estate  men,  commercial 
travellers  and  doctors.  Appearing  for 
the  bill  were  representatives  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  City  Club  of 
New  York,  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League.  Representatives  of  in- 
surance companies  were  present  but 
took   no   part   in   the   proceedings. 

Mr.  Daly  read  from  figures  compiled 
by  the  Insurance  Economic  Society  of 
America  purporting  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  in  this  state 
will  be  appalling.  Every  year  736,000 
patients  would  require  15  days  of  nur- 
sing service;  491,000  would  require  12 
days  of  hospital  service;  there  would  be 
245,000  operations  at  $20  each ;  there 
would  be  44,100,000  physicians'  visits; 
2,945,000  people  would  get  $5  worth 
of  dental  attention,  each ;  and  the  total 
cost  of  one  year  of  health  insurance 
would  be  $136,891,000. 

"Who  pays  for  all  this  now?"  some- 
one asked  as  Mr.  Daly  completed  the 
reading.  "Why,  I  suppose  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  paid  for  by  the  state,"  replied 
Mr.  Daly,  "and  a  good  deal  of  it  by 
the  workers  themselves." 

When  James  M.  Lynch  rose  to  reply 
to  the  opposition,  he  said  that  if  20,000 
more  trained  nurses,  5,000  more  den- 
tists, and  $100,000,000  more  in  hospi- 
tals would  be  required  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  people  of  the  state,  as  alleged 
by  the  pamphlet,  nothing  could  be  more 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  of 
health  insurance.  He  would  accept  the 
figures  if  they  were  well-founded,  and 
hoped  that  the  state  would  proceed  at 
once  to  provide  this  necessary  equip- 
ment. William  G.  Curtis,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Economic  Society  of 
America,  which  compiled  the  pamphlet, 


The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line- 
man crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
pends on  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication, often  used  for  the  sen- 
tries' warnings,  the  carrying  of 


official  commands  and  the  sum- 
moning of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele- 
phone operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there,  fur- 
nishes the  nerves,  the  endur- 
ance, the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


and  also  president  of  the  National 
Casualty  and  Health  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  was  present  at  the 
hearing  but  made  no  remarks. 

Judge  Ommen,  representing  the  em- 
ploying printers  and  bookbinders  of 
New  York,  said  that  the  employers  could 
not  stand  the  cost  that  would  be  in- 
volved if  the  bill  were  to  pass.  He  said 
also  that  the  workers  had  no  desire  to 
have  any  such  aid  as  this  bill  proposed. 
"The  poor,"  he  said,  "want  to  fight  to 
get  on.     They  are  able  to  take  care  of 


themselves  and  they  are  not  objects  for 
social  workers  to  play  with,"  and  he 
proposed  that  if  the  desire  were  to  help 
the  poor,  the  benefits  be  limited  to 
workers  with  an  income  of  $800  or  less. 
This  very  principle  was  in  the  bill  last 
year — only  the  limit  was  $1,200  instead 
of  $800, — and  it  was  most  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  representatives  of  employers' 
organizations.  They  feared  that  it 
would  create  classes  in  America.  Judge 
Ommen  intimated  that  he  would  favor 
a  national  health  insurance  program. 
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THE  PROBLEM  of  the 
MOTION  PICTURE 


War  activities  have  demanded  so  much  time  of  the  social 
worker  that  little  has  remained  for  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  picture  problem.  But  it  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant one,  for  as  many  people  as  ever  are  drawing  upon  the 
motion  picture  theatre  for  their  entertainment,  and  are  ab- 
sorbing whatever  good  or  evil  there  may  be  in  the  films  of 
the  present  day. 

The  motion  picture  organization  of  which  Thomas  A. 
Edison  is  the  head,  has  given  not  a  little  thought  to  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  a  group  of  motion  pictures 
which  are  closer  than  the  average  to  the  ideal  films  for 
community  exhibitions. 

In  the  SURVEY  for  January  fifth,  nineteen  and  eighteen, 
mention  is  made  of  the  community  motion  picture  work  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  A  large  number  of  the  films 
used  in  this  work,  including  the  Boy  Scout  story  and  the 
health  pictures  referred  to,  were  made  in  the  Edison 
Studios. 

Edison  Community  Films  may  be  had  in  grouped  pro- 
grams or  separately,  for  school,  church,  playground,  social 
center  or  theatre  exhibitions.  Exchanges  supplying  this 
service  at  reasonable  rental  prices  are  in  every  large  city. 

Correspondence  is  invited. 


3ta  jfitfmoo  OL.GJdbon  Sodiao 

Community  Motion  Picture  Division 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Undoubtedly,  the  strongest  opposition 
came  from  representatives  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  New  York.  They  at- 
tacked the  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
selection  of  a  doctor  from  a  panel  and 
intimated  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
doctor  would  not  be  sufficient.  The 
secretary  of  the  society  stated  categori- 
cally that  the  bill  is  unnecessary;  that  it 
is  uneconomic,  and  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  longevity  has  been  increased 
anywhere  by  health  insurance.  The 
chairman  of  the  Economics  Committee 
of  the  State  Medical  Society  said  that 


the  bill  will  mean  reduced  medical  ser- 
vice, and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  the  New  York 
County  -Medical  Society,  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  personal  relationship  be- 
tween physician  and  patient  will  be  de- 
stroyed. He  said  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
dispensing  of  medicines  and  the  perform- 
ing of  operations  that  makes  a  doctor's 
services  valuable ;  his  services  are  some- 
times equally  important  in  advice,  coun- 
sel and  cheer.  All  of  which  led  Rose 
Schneiderman  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union    League   to    remark,    "We   don't 


get  very  much  solace  at  the  dispensary. 
The  average  worker,"  said  Miss 
Schneiderman,  "doesn't  get  adequate 
medical  service.  We  have  to  put  up  with 
twenty-five  cent  service  now,"  she 
stated,  referring  to  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Insurance  Economic  Society, 
which  conveys  the  impression  that  un- 
der the  bill  the  doctors  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  twenty-five  cents  a 
visit. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  attorney  and  ac- 
tuary, appearing  for  the  New  York 
City  Club,  agreed  that  health  insurance 
originated  in  Germany.  He  said  that 
when  he  investigated  the  matter  several 
years  ago  over  there,  he  found  that  to 
be  about  the  only  democratic  thing  in 
Germany.  Since  that  time  nearly  every 
other  country  of  importance  in  Europe 
has  adopted  the  health  insurance  idea, 
including  Switzerland,  and  Norway, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic country  in  Europe.  And  only  re- 
cently, he  said,  word  had  come  that  in 
Sweden,  under  the  present  wartime  con- 
ditions, health  insurance  has  just  been 
enacted  into  law.  Mr.  Dawson  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  insurance  under 
the  proposed  bill,  would  be  4  per  cent 
of  the  wages  up  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
The  weekly  contribution  for  each 
worker  would  not,  therefore,  be  in  excess 
of  forty-eight  cents  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  employer  and  the  worker. 

"AS  I  WAS  JOGGING  DOWN  A 
BLOOMING  SLUM" 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
writers  of  annual  reports,  investi- 
gations, case  records,  etc.,  to  be  dull. 
An  anti-soporific  has  been  supplied  by 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Boston 
bar,  Joseph  M.  Sullivan;  this  will  add 
spice  to  any  subject  and  enliven  any 
style.  It  consists  of  a  small  "dictionary 
of  criminal  slang,"  just  revised  and  re- 
published. Criminals,  it  appears,  have 
a  sense  of  humor,  like  everyone  else. 
To  "croak"  is  to  die  or  to  kill ;  hence  a 
"croaker"  is  logically  a  physician.  Sym- 
pathy goes  by  the  name  of  "Vermont 
charity,"  while  "student"  is  the  name 
given  to  an  "educated  political  heeler 
living  off  a  padded  payroll." 

Much,  apparently,  depends  upon  the 
context  for  an  accurate  understanding 
of  what  a  criminal  means.  "Hop"  may 
mean  opium,  but  "hops"  means  tea.  An 
overcoat  may  be  referred  to  as  either  a 
"Benjamin"  or  a  "flogger."  A  "beak" 
is  a  magistrate,  but  "beak-huntim:" 
means  poultry-stealing.  The  names 
given  to  particular  prisons  have  real  hu- 
mor back  of  them:  Auburn  and  Clin- 
ton prisons,  in  New  York,  are  known 
respectively  as  "Copper  John"  and 
"Pork  Dump."  while  Trenton  prison  in 
New  Jersey  is  known  as  "Sleepv  Hol- 
low." 

Criminals,  it  we  may  believe  Mi. 
Sullivan,     are    occasionally     highbrows. 
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Apparently  it  is  common  for  them  to 
speak  of  the  "psychological  moment" 
when  they  mean  the  right  time  to  do  a 
thing.  "Bertillon  measurement"  is  as 
familiar  a  phrase  to  them  as  being 
"mugged."  Some  of  their  "slang"  has 
a  strangely  familiar  sound.  "Lost  his 
nerve"  means  no  more  than  that  cour- 
age failed  him,  while  the  word  insane  is 
replaced  in  their  vocabulary  by  the  well- 
known  epithet  "nutty." 

It  is  disappointing  that  no  definition 
of  the  word  "criminal"  is  given  us.  Mr. 
Sullivan  himself  comes  partially  to  the 
rescue,  however.  A  "yeggman"  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  who  "breaks  into 
country  post  offices  and  country  stores 
and  uses  dynamite  to  blow  open  safes." 
This  daring  adventurer,  we  are  told,  is 
recruited  mostly  from  "broken-down 
freight  brakemen."  We  should  hate  to 
be  Mr.  Sullivan's  companion  on  a  freight 
train  if  this  view  of  his  should  ever  leak 
out. 

A  SURVEY  ARTICLE  AND  THE 

RECALL 
tt\T  7*E  hope  now  to  have  a  period 
VV  of  rest  from  the  pernicious  ac- 
tivities of  your  little  friend,  Anna 
Louise,  and  her  illustrious  dad.  You 
may  be  very  proud  of  her  as  one  of  your 
contributors,  but  I  assure  you  the  rep- 
resentative people  of  Seattle  are  not 
proud  of  her  citizenship  or  lack  of  pa- 
triotism. Both  she  and  her  dad  should 
be  interned." 

The  "representative"  people  of  Seat- 
tle apparently  do  not  very  much  out- 
number the  "unrepresentative"  ones,  if 
both  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  to  the 
Survey  and  the  election  figures  in  the 
recall  of  Anna  Louise  Strong  speak 
truth.  Miss  Strong  was  recalled  from 
the  Seattle  school  board  by  a  popular 
election  at  which  the  votes  in  her  favor 
were  21,000,  those  against  her  27,000. 
Inasmuch  as  the  charge  against  her  was 
disloyalty  and  for  three  months  prece- 
ding the  election  none  of  the  daily  news- 
papers would  accept  a  statement  from 
her,  this  is  a  less  overwhelming  cen- 
sure than  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Miss  Strong  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Survey,  and  it  was 
her  article  in  our  issue  of  May  19,  1917, 
on  The  Verdict  at  Everett — or  rather  a 
garbled  version  of  it  given  out  by  the 
local  press — that  chiefly  condemned  her 
in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  This  article 
was  an  account  of  events  before  and 
after  the  shooting  of  members  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  who  attempted  to  land  at 
Everett  by  boat  on  November  5,  1916 — 
five  months  before  war  was  declared. 

In  a  statement  on  the  war  printed  as 
a  pamphlet  and  circulated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  of  Seattle,  Miss 
Strong  said  that  she  was  opposed  to  the 
war  "before  war  was  declared."  "Now 
that  we  are  at  war,"  she  said,  "I  wish 
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Spring  Apparel 
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Reg.  Trad*  Mark       = 


A  most  attractive  display  of  new  models  in  Coats, 
Tailored  Suits,  Daytime  Dresses,  Blouses,  Hats 
and  Skirts. 

Smart  Spring  Coats  of  Wool  Velour,  Gabardine,  Serges, 
Silvertone  Tweeds,  and  Jersey  Cloth,     #27.75  to  39-5° 

Plain  Tailored  and  Trimmed  Suits  in  a  variety  of  at- 
tractive materials  and  models       .     .       $29.75  to  59.50 

Afternoon     Gowns     of    Taffeta,    Silk,    and    Crepe    de 
Chine $24.50  and  28.50 

Misses'  Daytime  Frocks  of  Taffeta  in  street  and  light 
shades $19-75 

Street  Dresses  of  Serge  with   smart  White  Pique  collars 
and  cuffs $17-75 

Blouses  (Specials) 

Georgette  Crepe  Blouses  in  light  colors        .  $5.00 

Tailored  Blouses  of  Striped  Tub  Silk  .  .  .  $5.75 
Blouses  of  plain  White  and  Striped  Cotton  Voile        $2.00 


Hats 


Tailored  Straw  Hats 


$4.75  to  11.75     I 


Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

I  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  | 

I     Fifth   Avenue,    34th  and   33d    Streets,    New  York     | 


the  best  possible  fortune  for  our  boys. 
...  I  hope,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
first,  that  democracy  may  make  signal 
gains  all  over  the  world;  and  second, 
that  the  moment  a  permanent  demo- 
cratic peace  becomes  possible  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
without  the  necessary  loss  of  one  life. 
The  position  taken  by  our  President  bids 
fair  to  secure  these  ends,  if  he  is  up- 
held in  it  by  loyal  citizens." 

Though  the  Survey  is  not  concerned 
with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Miss  Strong's  recall,  which  was  closely 


bound  up  with  the  city  elections,  the  in- 
cident apparently  revealed  one  very  ob- 
vious defect  of  the  recall  as  an  instru- 
ment of  democracy:  It  appears  that 
any  group  of  citizens  may  make  any 
charge  they  please  and  have  it  printed 
on  the  ballot  paper,  while  no  space  is 
given  for  the  defense  of  the  officer 
whose  recall  is  demanded.  In  the  case 
of  Miss  Strong,  the  charge  was  one  of 
offense  against  not  one  but  several  fed- 
eral statutes.  Yet  she  was  given  no 
space  for  reply;  and  her  legal  advisers 
assured    her    that    in    all    probability    a 
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Courses   including   practical    work 

in    Family   and   Child  Welfare, 

Community  Organization,  Play, 

Health,  Penology,  Industry 

Cummer  school 

^"^     for  Teachers,  Social  Workers,  etc. 
July  8 — August  16 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILANTHROPY      105  E.  22  St. 

Bulletin  ready  April  1 
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^^  —Of  Quality   Unexcelled  — 
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A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,   Inc., 


VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


Answer 
Thus! 


ABOUT    PROHIBITION 


All  the  objections  to  prohibition  answered  in  a  tiny  booklet 
that  will  go  into  an  envelope.  10  cents  apiece;  $1  a  dozen; 
$30  per  1,000.  Just  the  thing  for  dry  campaigns.  Address 
E.  Tilton.    11   Mason   Street.   Cambridge,  Mass. 

ENGLISH-ITALIAN    PHRASE    BOOK 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

A  phrase  book  for  social  workers,  teachers,  physicians  and 
nurses.  Heavy  cover  paper.  Postpaid  75  cents.  Physicians 
Supplement,  25  cents  a  copy.  Remit  by  check  or  money 
order  ;    payable  to 

BDITH  WALLER  (Morristown,  New  Jersey) 


Good  Bye.Dad.  I'm  Off 
To  Fight  For  Old  Glory 
You  Buy  U.S.  GOV'T 
BONDS" 


judge  would  consider  the  recall  a  privi- 
leged statement  and  so  unamenable  to 
the  usual  laws  concerning  libel. 

GIVING    THE    DOCTORS    DUE 
RANK 

ANOTHER  call  has  gone  out  for 
more  physicians  for  the  army  serv- 
ice. Simultaneously  appear  many  testi- 
monies of  sanitary  orders  disregarded 
because  the  army  doctor  is  only  a  major 
and  the  line  officer  is  a  colonel,  or  gen- 
eral. In  the  navy,  a  medical  officer  rises 
steadily  to  the  higher  ranks.  In  the 
army,  the  maple  leaf  is  the  best  insignia 
offered  him.  Some  urgent  matter  con- 
cerning the  hospital  and  its  patients  may 
arise,  but  the  "major"  in  charge  must 
wait  a  major's  turn  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  commander's  presence. 

Nor  does  it  make  for  future  recogni- 
tion of  American  medical  science  that 
medical  officers  are  sent  abroad  with 
commissions  of  lower  grade  than  those 


of  the  foreign  medical  officers  with  whont 
they  are  associated.  One  is  tempted  to 
speculate,  albeit  respectfully,  upon  rela- 
tive ranks  and  values  could  a  good,  acute 
appendicitis  befall  a  general  or  two. 
However,  there  is  surely  the  possibility 
of  a  change  even  while  in  corpore  sano. 

The  bill  introduced  simultaneously  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Owen  and  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Dyer,  requires- 
that  hereafter  commissioned  officers  of 
the  medical  corps  and  of  the  medical  re- 
serve corps,  shall  be  distributed  in  rank 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  established  by 
law  for  the  navy.  The  highest  ranks- 
are  opened  by  the  bill  to  both  corps 
equally. 

The  passage  of  the  measure  might 
result  in  a  more  rapid  response  to  the 
call  for  new  medical  officers.  Why  call 
a  man  to  military  service  and  hold  in 
lower  esteem  that  for  which  he  is  to  be 
of  especial  value  to  that  service?  Is  it 
because  "civil  doctors  have  not  had  mili- 
tary training?" 


Book  Reviews 


Pictures  of  War  Work  in  America 

Joseph  Pennell.  Thirty-six  plates  and  8 
pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

These  reproductions  of  lithographs — un- 
fortunately very  uneven  in  quality  so  far  as 
the  lithographic  process  is  concerned — were 
made  with  special  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment and  are  more  convincing  evidence  of 
American  war  industry  than  many  of  the 
speeches  recently  made  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress to  defend  this  or  that  branch  of  the 
administration. 

"I  did  not  do  these  drawings,"  says  Mr. 
Pennell,  "with  any  idea  of  helping  to  win 
the  war,  but  because  for  years  I  have  been 
at  work — from  my  earliest  drawings — trying 
to  record  The  Wonder  of  Work,  and  work 
never  was  so  wonderful  as  it  is  today."  He 
has  had  unique  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  war  industry  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Europe;  and,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves, 
his  pictures  show  the  difference  that  he  men- 
tions in  the  text.  There  is  less  of  that  rest- 
lessness that  speaks  from  the  English  draw- 
ings  published    a   year   ago.  B.   L. 

The  Future  of  the  Southern  Slavs 

By  A.  H.  E.  Tavlor.  319  pp.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

South-Eastern    Europe 

By  Vladislav  R.  Savic.  276  pp.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  Price  $1.50;  bv  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

Serbia  Crucified 

By  Milutin  Krunich.  303  pp.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

As  may  be  deduced  from  their  titles,  the 
first  two  of  these  books  cover  the  same  ground 
to  some  extent.  The  second,  however,  forms 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  larger  volume, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  at  greater  length  with 
certain  aspects  of 'the  subject  which  did  not 


lie  so  well  within  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
work,  as  for  instance  the  Pan-Slar  question 
and  the  influence  of  Russia. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  views  of  the  interested  parties  with  those 
of  the  independent  onlooker  with  no  axe  to 
grind.  It  speaks  well  for  the  essential  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  the  southern  Slav  case 
that  the  demands  of  Mr.  Savic  coincide  so 
nearly  with  those  of  the  English  writer. 

The  two  books  come  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, when  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  this 
country  for  information  on  the  more  difficult 
aspects  of  the  European  situation.  Of  all  the 
obstacles  to  lasting  peace  none  would  be  more 
formidable  than  a  partial  solution  of  the 
Balkan  question.  A  settlement  which  leaves 
the  southern  Slavs  with  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance can  only  lead  to  new  wars,  for  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  endurance. 

On  the  new  state  which  will  hare  to  be 
formed  with  Serbia  as  nucleus,  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  will  depend  to  a  great  de- 
gree. Serbia  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
one  nation  which  Germany  in  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  Drang  nach  Osten  could  neither 
terrorize  nor  suborn.  Her  loyalty  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  has  proved  unbreakable  and 
can  be  relied  on  to  stand  any  future  tests. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  a  very  valuable  and 
eminently  readable  study  of  the  future  south- 
ern Slav  state,  preceded  by  a  concise  and 
lucid  resume  of  Serbian  history  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war.  His  chapter  on  the 
Problem  of  the  Adriatic  may  well  prove  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  eventual  recon- 
ciliation of  conflicting  southern  Slav  and 
Italian  aspirations.  In  the  face  of  the  re- 
morseless logic  of  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  Italy  deliberately  playing  Austria 
to  Serbia's  Piedmont;  and,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  demonstrates  by  wide  quotation,  the 
best  thinkers  in  Italy  are  coming  to  realize 
the  validity  of  the  southern  Slav  claims  on 
the  eastern  Adriatic  coast. 

(Continued   M    paot-   24> 
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FOSTER  ON  AUCTION 

By  R.  F.  FOSTER,  Author  of  "Pirate  Bridge:'  Net  $2.00 

This  is  the  only  text-book  giving  all  the  rules  and  conventions.  The  secret  of  success  in  modern  Auction  is  to  know  EXACTLY 
what  any  hand  is  worth  as  a  trick-winner.  Mr.  Foster  explains  an  entirely  original  and  remarkably  simple  system  of  translating 
any  combination  of  cards  in  the  number  of  tricks  they  will  win  in  play;  as  a  bid,  an  assist,  or  a  double;  at  any  declaration,  in 
any  position  of  the  table.  The  chapters  on  Assisting  Bids  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  who  now  consider  themselves  experts. 
Both  theory  and  proof  are  allowed  to  emerge  easily  and  naturally  from  130  deals  from  actual  play  in  important  duplicate  matches. 

Three  parts :  The  Bidding,  The  Play,  The  Official  Laws 

USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT.  By  alissa  franc.  Net  $200 

What  Your  Government  Does  for  You. 

With  an  introduction  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chief  of  Economics  Division,  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

You  mean  men  of  business,  farmer,  exporter,  home  maker,  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl.  In  some  way  the  Government  helps  each 
one  of  you.  This  book  tells  you  how.  The  Government  needs  your  help.  You  cannot  give  it  unless  you  know  how  the 
Government  operates.    This  book  tells  you  how. 

MAN'S  SUPREME  INHERITANCE. 

By  F.  MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER.  Net  $2.00 

Professor  John  Dewey  says  in  his  introduction:  "True  spontaneity  is  henceforth  not  a  birth-right  but  the  last  term, 
the  consummated  conquest,  of  an  art — the  art  of  conscious  control  to  the  mastery  of  which  Mr.  Alexander's  book  so 
convincingly  invites  us."  John  Madison  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Therapeutics,  says:  "I  feel  that  you  have 
reached  the  heart  of  a  great  matter.    It  will  prove  a  notable  contribution  to  human  welfare." 

DRINK.     By  VANCE  THOMPSON,  Author  of  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin,"  "Woman."  Net  $1.00 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  the  struggle  over  the  pending  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  makes  this 
book  especially  timely.  All  workers  for  temperance  will  discover  in  it  a  marvelous  treasure  house  of  material,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  any  way  on  either  side  of  the  question  will  find  it  most  suggestive  and  illuminating. 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  A.  CLUTTON-BROCK,  Author  of  "The  Ultimate  Belief."  Net  $1.25 

Christianity  has  meant  something  different  to  every  age  and  every  generation.  It  has  changed  and  grown,  altered  in 
form  and  expression,  yet  remained  always  itself.  The  author  in  these  brilliant  and  unconventional  Studies  endeavors  to 
sift  out  the  permanent  factors  from  the  passing  ones,  and  to  crystallize  for  us  the  fundamental  truths  which  Christ 
taught,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  the  Word  of  God. 

THE  UNWILLING  VESTAL. 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE,  Author  of  that  wonderful  historical  novel,  "El  Supremo."  Net  $1.50 
Fiction  about  the  Ancient  Romans  has  mostly  been  concerned  with  the  irrelevant  fact  that  their  descendants  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  interest  of  most  romances  about  them  has  centered  on  the  interaction  between  Christians 
and  Pagans.  Most  writers  of  fiction  about  Romans  have  little  sympathy  with  the  actual  Romans  as  they  actually  ex- 
isted. This  book  is  the  first  modern  fiction  to  present  them  for  themselves  as  they  were  in  fact.  Any  one  who  begins 
this  story  wdl  read  it  all  the  way  through  without  skipping  anything.  The  plot  is  fascinating,  the  episodes  gripping 
the  characters  are  not  merely  described,  they  live  and  move  before  one's  eyes;  the  incidents  are  not  merely  narrated' 
they  take  place  before  the  reader. 

OVER  THERE  AND  BACK.  By  Lieutenant  JOSEPH  S.  SMITH.  Net  $1.50 
An  American  tells  of  Heroism  and  Humanity  at  the  Front. 
Philadelphia  Record  says:  "We  marched  that  day  round-eyed  with  wonder  at  all  the  things  we  saw.  The  very  magnitude 
of  it  appalled  us.  Dimly  we  began  to  realize  what  a  very  small  part  of  it  we  were,  after  all.  And  the  realization  did  us 
a  great  deal  of  good  These  words  are  from  the  second  chapter  of  "Over  There  and  Back,"  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  S 
Smith,  an  American  born  in  Philadelphia,  who  enlisted  in  the  29th  Vancouver  Battalion  in  Canada  in  1914  and  crossed 
to  France  with  the  2nd  Canadian  division  to  be  sent  over  seas.   He  is  now  an  officer  in  France  in  our  own  National  Army 
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Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  b°fo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  ornn  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Jilt.  - 
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Medal  Tests 

stimulate  Playground  Activities  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  physical  efficiency. 

MEDART  MEDALS 

of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  are  furnished  free,  together 
with  carefully  prepared  efficiency  tests. 

Write  for  Catalog  "W."  It  explains  the  Medart  Medal 
System,  as  well  as  being  a  recognized  guide  on  Play- 
ground Equipment. 


FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

GYMNASIUM  OUTFITTERS— STEEL  LOCKERS 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

Nothing  affords  better  ground  for  optv 
mism  in  regard  to  the  future  southern  Slav 
state  than  a  review  of  the  internal  progress 
of  Serbia  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  since  which 
time,  of  course,  she  has  been  continuously  at 
war.  Serbia  herself  is  the  most  essentially 
national  of  the  Balkan  countries.  She  is  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  "home-made." 

Unlike  Bulgaria,  which  owes  her  exist- 
ence as  a  state  to  the  will  of  Russia,  Serbia 
regained  her  independence  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts.  Her  ruling  house — alone  with 
that  of  Montenegro  among  Balkan  dynasties 
— is  a  native  one,  democratic  to  the  core. 
She  has  struggled  forward  with  none  of  the 
dubious  advantages  of  foreign  guidance  for 
her  first  steps  in  independence;  with  the  re- 
sult that  her  constitution,  her  laws  and 
customs  are  genuine  products  of  the  soil, 
formed  to  meet  national  needs,  and  not  mere 
sentimental  imitations  of  foreign  institu- 
tions. 

Her  progress  has  been  proportionately  less 
spectacular;  but  the  need  for  coping  with 
her  own  problems  in  her  own  way,  under  the 
burden  moreover  of  an  unmerited  reputation 
bad  enough  to  harig  the  proverbial  dog,  has 
fostered  a  sturdy  self-reliance  and  laid  for 
the  national  edifice  a  secure  foundation  in 
the  particular  genius  of  the  race  and  the 
conditions  of  the  country. 

When,  after  the  war,  with  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, Serbia  takes  up  again  the  busi- 
ness of  national  development,  she  will  have 
little  to  clear  away  except  the  evils  in- 
flicted by  the  foreign  domination  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  can  safely  build  on  the  basis  al- 
ready established.  She  has  indeed  arrived 
in  some  respects  at  a  point  towards  which 
many  of  the  larger  countries  are  still  strug- 
gling. 

The  national  taste  for  cooperation,  rooted 
in  the  ancient  social  economy  of  Serbia  as 
centered  in  the  Zadruga  or  family  group, 
has  produced  conditions  in  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  nascent  industrial  life  of 
the  people,  which  in  Britain  and  America 
are  still  little  more  than  distant  ideals  of 
advanced  economists.  Her  organization  of 
cooperative  productive  societies  may  well, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  suggests,  develop  into  the 
point  of  reconciliation,  sought  for  with  such 
earnestness  in  these  days,  "between  capi- 
talism and  labor,  between  syndicalism  and 
socialism,  between  individualism  and  collec- 
tivism, between  the  old  order  and  the  new." 

That  her  path  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  path  of  wisdom  is  evidenced  by  her  im- 
proved financial  condition.  Financial  sta- 
bility is  not  usually  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  Balkans;  but  an  exami- 
nation of  Serbian  affairs  for  the  years  prior 
to  the  war  shows  a  steadily  growing  surplus 
in  the  budget,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
national  debt,  and  a  generally  sound  sys- 
tem of  state  accounts. 

The  future  Serbia,  however,  while  duly 
reckoning  with  increased  opportunities  for 
developing  her  vast  and  almost  unexploited 
mineral  wealth  and  industrial  potentialities, 
will  do  well  to  give  some  heed  to  the  plea 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  is  indeed  the  hope  of 
all  who  believe  in  her: 

"For  many  years,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  effort  will  be  made  artificially 
to  stimulate  industry.  The  ultimate  strength 
of  a  nation  is  derived  from  agriculture,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  soil  of  greater  Serbia 
with  its  agriculture,  its  forests  and  its  pas- 
toral industry,  will  suffice  to  maintain  not 
merelv  the  present  population  but  one  very 
much  larger.  Nations  pay  dearly  enough  for 
industrialism  in  the  loss  of  many  things  that 
make  life  sane  and  sweet,  in  the  decay  of  a 
sturdy  peasantry,  in  the  loss  of  a  simpler 
and  more  healthv  mode  of  life,  of  simpler 
and  healthy  pleasures,  and  of  a  really  gentle 
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COULD  YOU   EXPLAIN 

how  Russia  changed  from  an  autocracy  to 
a  democracy  and  thence  to  chaos  ?  These 
transitions  and  the  reasons  for  them  are  ex- 
plained by  Professors  Petrunkevitch,  Harper, 
and  Colder  in 

The  Russian  Revolution 

In  the  same  book,  Professor  R.  J.  Kerner  tells 
the  story  of  The  Jugo-Slav  Movement,  a 
struggle  for  nationalism  now  after  1300  years 
coming  to  fruition.     $1.00  at  any  book  shop. 

Harvard  University  Press 


13  Randall  Hall 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


280  Madison   Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y- 


THE 

POLISH  PEASANT 

IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

By  William  I.  Thomas 
and  Florian  Znaniecki 

Department   of   Sociology, 
The    University    of    Chicago 

To   consist   of   five   volumes. 


NOW     READY 

VOLS.  I  and  II 

PRIMARY -GROUP 
ORGANIZATION 

The  materials  for  these  two  volumes 
are  selected  from  about  15,000  peasant 
letters. 

The  two  volumes,  1134  pages,  $5.50,  post- 
age extra  (weight  4  lbs.  10  oz.).  Not  sold 
separately. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5746  Ellis  Avenue       Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  JOURNAL  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  professional  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  home. 

No  progressive  house- 
keeper, teacher,  dietitian, 
nurse,  or  social  worker 
should  be  without  this 
Journal. 

Issued  monthly ;  sub- 
scription price  $2.00  a 
year ;  $.25  a  copy.  For- 
eign postage,  $.35 ;  Cana- 
dian, $.20. 

With  a  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  the  weekly  Sur- 
vey ($3),  $4.25  for  the 
combination. 


American  Home  Economics  Association 

1211  Cathedral  St.       Baltimore,  Md. 


code  of  manners.  To  transform  the  Serb 
peasant  into  a  copy  of  the  western  artisan 
would  be  a  poor  work,  and  if  the  Serb  re- 
tains his  present  dislike  of  manufacture  and 
town  life,  the  evil  would  be  still  worse, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  corruptio  optlmi  pes- 
sima  or  in  the  introduction  of  an  alien- 
owned  and  worked  industry  superimposed 
upon  those  elements  which  have  preserved 
the  heritage  of  the  Serb  through  darkest  de- 
pression to  our  own  day.  'A  peasant  state,' 
so  let  it  remain  as  long  as  may  be." 

Serbia's  greatest  treasure  is  unquestion- 
ably her  magnificent  peasant  stock,  proba- 
bly the  finest  in  Europe;  and  nothing  that 
she  might  gain  in  the  way  of  industrial  pros- 
perity could  compensate  for  its  deterioration. 

In  view  of  the  immense  strategic  impor- 
tance of  her  geographical  position,  there  is 
reason  for  universal  thankfulness  that  this 
gateway  between  East  and  West  lies,  and 
will  lie,  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  which, 
after  a  hard  struggle  up  the  ladder  of  po- 
litical development,  has  so  fully  "found  it- 
self" and  gives  such  promise  of  progress. 

Few  more  vivid  pictures  of  Serbia's  share 
in  the  world  sacrifice  have  been  given  than 
that  contained  in  the  four  sketches  which 
make  up  the  third  book.  The  author  fought 
throughout  the  campaigns  of  1914  and  1915, 
and  whether  the  stories  be  a  record  of  his 
own  experiences,  or  simply  founded  on  fact, 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  actuality.  Indeed, 
knowing  all  we  now  know  of  Serbia's  mar- 
tyrdom, there  is  no  need  to  question  the  es- 
sential veracity  of  these  incidents. 

This  is  a  cry  that  comes  from  the  heart 
of  the  men  and  women  who  endured  the 
agony,  not — as  in  so  many  cases — the  account 
of  a  spectator  who  saw  them  suffer.  The 
story  of  Our  Child,  the  little  waif  of  the 
great  exodus,  throws  as  much  light  on  the 
character  of  the  Serbian  soldier,  his  un- 
wavering heroism,  his  love  of  the  land,  his 
gentle  kindliness,  as  on  the  terrible  burden 
of  memory  that  must  weigh  on  each  pitiful 
little  survivor  of  the  retreat,  and  on  the  chil- 
dren still  growing  up  in  the  darkened  land. 
The  "aid  in  English  idiom  of  Leah  Marie 
Bruce,"  acknowledged  on  the  title-page,  has 
been  skilfully  given,  inasmuch  as  it  has  en- 
sured a  fluent  and  readable  English  without 
taking  away  from  the  characteristic  flavor 
of  the  author's  style. 

E.  M.  Chadwick. 
Vocational  Education 

Compiled  by  Emily  Robinson.  The  Hand- 
book Series.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  303 
pages.  Price  1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

This  title,  which  has  been  given  to  a  com- 
pilation of  extracts  from  books,  periodicals 
and  pamphlets,  is  of  such  current  present- 
day  interest,  that  we  may  well  wonder  why 
a  book  "published  January,  1918"  has  an 
author's  introduction  dated  April  10,  1917, 
when  the  months  from  August  to  December, 
1917,  have  been  epoch-making  in  vocational 
education.  For  during  these  five  months,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was 
organized,  state  boards  of  control  set  up, 
plans  for  a  system  of  federal  and  state  aided 
secondary  vocational  education  in  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  union  were  approved,  and 
the  federal  apportionment  paid  over  to  the 
states    by    the    federal    board. 

No  reference  to  this  great  accomplishmen* 
appears;  and  only  the  second  of  the  two  pur- 
poses for  which  the  federal  and  state  money 
is  to  be  devoted — salaries  of  teachers  and 
training  of  teachers — is  mentioned.  Surely 
such  information  would  better  serve  the  com- 
piler's purpose  to  "stimulate  other  educators 
to  further  effort  in  solving  the  problems  of 
education  for  all  the  members  of  their  com- 
munities" than  the  first  extract  (p.  5)  on 
Cultural  and  Vocational  Education  with  long 
quotations  from  Spencer,  Herbart,  Nietsche, 
Ruskin,   etc. 


New 

Economic 

Policy 

This  contract  is  just  what  its  name 
implies.  It  is  "new"  for 
it  has  been  worked  out 
recently  to  meet  special 
needs. 


It    is    "economic"    be- 
cause   it    is     low    priced 
and  provides  at  minimum 
^  ^^r  cost  a   maximum    amount 

fl&  of  insurance  at  the  time  when 
A  protection  is  most  needed, 
^F  namely,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  life  when  a  man  is  meeting 
the  hazards  of  business,  and  his 
family  is  growing  up  and  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

The  "New  Economic"  is  also  being 
adopted  to  insure  the  lives  of  business  part- 
ners and  corporation  officials  to  cover  their 
value  to  their  concerns. 

The  contract's  attractive  features  will  be 
fully  explained  on  request. 


The  policyholder  thus  participates  in  the 
earnings  of  the  Company. 

In  arranging  insurance-protection  the  best 
way  is  to  have  the  whole  matter  submitted 
to  you  by  mail  with  helpful  suggestions,  and 
you  can  then  consider  the  subject  at  your 
convenience — when  and  where  you  like. 

That's  the  now  familiar  "Postal  Way" — the 
direct  way  that  enables  the  Company  to  sup- 
ply sound  insurance-protection  at  low  net  cost. 

Find  out  what 
you  can  save 
at    your    age. 

Simply    write  and  say  "Mail  me  Leaflet 
about  your  New  Economic  Policy  mentioned 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  April  6th." 
When  you  write  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name 

2.  Your  Occupation 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  Postal 
Life  employs  no  agents;  the  resultant  commis- 
sion savings  go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 
WM.  R.  Malone,  president 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  43d  St.,  New  York 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  19— JULY  26 
General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Five  Credit  Courses  :  (I)  Principles  of  Case  Work  ;  (2)  Problems  of  Social 
Work  in  War  Time  ;  (3)  The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  relation  to  Social 
Work ;  (4)  The  Organization  and  Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry  ;  (5) 
Modern  Radicalism. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago 

Visits  of  Inspection  to  the  Important  Institutions  in  or  near  Chicago. 
Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Folk   Dancing,   Gymnastics,    Games,   Story-telling  and   other    technical  classes 

held  at  Hull-House. 


Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,    1918 

For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HOLD  THE  HOME  LINES ! 

m 

Help  strengthen  the  Nation  in  the  hour  of  peril  in  respect  to 

Child  Welfare  Family  Life 

Delinquency — Juvenile  and  Adult 
The  Neighborhood — Urban  and  Rural 
Industrial  and  Economic  Evolution 
Preparation  for  Reconstruction 

Public  Health  Public  Institutions 

Are  the  nine-tenths  of  us  who  must  remain  at  home  doing  our  utmost — intelligently? 

WRITE    FOR    PROGRAM    (FREE) 
FORTY- FIFTH     ANNUAL 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

At  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  May  15-22,  1918 

Address  Permanent  Headquarters:  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


The  book  is  described  as  a  "source  book" 
designed  to  be  "helpful  to  teachers  of  vo- 
cational education  and  students  who  are 
training  to  be  public  school  teachers,  as  well 
as  people  who  have  only  a  general  intelli- 
gent interest  in  education,"  but  no  indica- 
tion of  the  writer's  position,  his  professional 
connections  or  his  authority  to  speak  on  the 
subject  covered  by  his  extract  appears.  Do 
we  not  need  some  basis  for  judging  the  com- 
petence of  the  writer  and  the  value  of  the 
"source"? 

The  selection  of  authors  is  puzzling.  The 
first  three  hundred  pages  of  extracts  contain 
not  a  word  from  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion— C.  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  On  pages 
300-303,  a  four-page  extract  on  The  Voca- 
tional Survey,  by  Mr.  Prosser,  appears.  Five 
other  authors  appear  twice,  two  appearing 
twice  within  the  first  thirty-nine   pages. 

Similarly,  reports  from  three  writers  on 
Industrial  Education  for  Girls  appear,  but 
nothing  from  Florence  M.  Marshall,  one  of 
the  pioneers  and  recognized  leaders  in  this 
field. 

Still,   many  writers   well   qualified   to   dis- 


cuss their  subject  are  included,  and  a  forty- 
page  bibliography  and  300-page  compilation 
of  extracts  on  this  vital  subject  are  most 
welcome  for  use  in  university  and  teacher 
training  classes.  But  we  do  need  "selected 
critical  bibliographies,"  and  they  must  be 
prepared  by  people  who  know  the  field  and 
are   in   a   position   to   select  critically. 

May  Allinson. 

Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village 

By  Richard  Morse.  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany. 212  pp.  Price  $1.30;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.40. 

Who  is  Morse  and  where  is  Hilldale?  We 
found  out  in  rather  an  unusual  way;  for 
when  we  sent  the  book  to  an  old  friend  of  the 
Survey  whom  we  knew  to  be  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  remarkable  social  and  religious  ex- 
periments in  a  country  parish,  we  got  it  back 
with  the  following  letter: 

"Doggone  it!  Every  time  I  want  to  have 
a  little  fun  my  conscience  seems  to  get  in  the 
way.  I  happen  to  be  the  author  of  that 
book,  so,  scenting  fun,  I  told  you  that  I 
would  be  happy  to  review  it  and  began  to 
collect  rare  superlatives.     I  intended  to  write 


a  humdinger.  Then  along  came  my  con- 
science and  said: 

"  'No,  don't  do  it — they  will  find  out  some 
day,  and  then  your  name  will  be  mud.  Be- 
sides, this  book  is  really  too  important  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  practical  joke.  It  has 
a  real  message  for  serious-minded  people, 
even  though  the  writer's  pen  may  have  been 
dipped  in  humorous  ink  now  and  then.  It 
is  a  report  of  a  five  years'  scientific  experi- 
ment in  community  cooperation  and  deserves 
a  better  and  longer  review  than  you  can  give 
it  anyway.  Let  Graham  Taylor  or  Paul 
Kellogg  or  some  fellow  like  that  try  it.' 

"That  is  the  sort  of  conscience  I  have, 
darn  it,  so  I  am  sending  the  book  back  to 
you,  wishing  it  luck." 

Well,  in  my  review,  I  need  hardly  say 
more  than  that  the  book  is  all  written  in  the 
breezy  style  of  this  letter;  that  if  we  had 
read  a  few  pages  of  it  before  sending  it  out 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  spotted  its 
authorship,  and  that  the  author's  claim  for 
it  is  completely  justified. 

Among  all  the  books  on  the  rural  church 
and  rural  social  work  which  have  come  to 
us  for  several  years,  there  has  hardly  been 
another  so  crystal-clear  in  its  vision  of  the 
task  for  the  rural  community  organizer,  so 
practically  helpful,  so  delightfully  human  in 
its  appeal. 

There  are  thousands  of  Hilldales  in  the 
land  with  just  such  Deacon  Bosticks  and 
Neighbor  Freemans.  Each  one  of  them  has 
its  peculiar  difficulties  and  opportunities,  but 
they  all  need  the  same  spiritual  leadership 
and  the  same  sense  of  fellowship  in  common 
service  to  make  a  community  out  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  merely  a  chance  aggre- 
gation of  individuals   and  families. 

Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village  deserves 
the  widest  possible  circulation  and  enjoyment 
among  countryfolk,  and  especially  among 
rural  pastors.  P.  U.  K. 

The    Third   and    Fourth    Generation — An 

Introduction  to  Heredity 

By  Elliot   Downing.     ,163    pp.      University 

of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.10. 

We  have  traveled  far  in  the  past  fifty 
years  since  the  time  when  the  name  of  evo- 
lutionist had  the  same  sort  of  connotation  as 
infidel  or  profligate  to  the  present  when  a 
series  in  religious  education  publishes  the 
book  of  a  modern  biologist  on  heredity  and 
eugenics  prepared  for  classes  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  for  the  reading  of  ministers. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  Dr.  Downing's 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  indicates  that 
he  has  been  in  any  degree  influenced,  in  re- 
counting the  discoveries  of  the  biologists,  by 
consideration  for  the  feelings  or  preposses- 
sions of  his  intended  readers.  He  has  said 
what  he  had  to  say  simply  and  well,  has 
not  attempted  to  make  the  book  in  any  sense 
a  religious  one,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
point  out  any  errors  in  past  or  present  creeds. 
Indeed,  he  boldly  lays  stress  on  the  contrast 
between  the  unlimited  pains  that  breeders  of 
hogs,  sheep  and  dogs  take  to  secure  the  best 
of  progeny  by  careful  mating  and  the  care- 
lessness of  man  in  this  respect.  Even  the 
pedigrees  of  the  best  breeds  of  cats  must 
be  carefully  kept,  but  a  registration  of 
the  progeny  of  mated  human  beings  is  not 
required  in  all  states.  Dr.  Downing  is 
confessedly  an  optimist  and  believes  that 
grandeur  is  so  nigh  to  our  dust  that  human 
matings  may  in  time  be  influenced  by  a  con- 
sideration of  probable  nature  of  the  off- 
spring. 

This  little  book  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended (though  it  is  not  without  slipht 
errors)  to  those  who  seek  a  simple  presenta- 
tion of  the  findings  of  modern  genetics  and 
eugenics.  It  was  probably  wise  that  the 
author  should  stop  where  he  stopped  and 
(Continued   on  page  29) 
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A  single  year's  record  of 

13,000,000  Persons 

who   protect  themselves   and  each  other 

In  Life        and       In  Death 


1,300,000  Visits  made  by  Nurses  on 

230,000  Individuals. 

18,000,000  Copies  of  Health  Maga- 
zine distributed  in  seven 
languages. 

18,225,462  Copies  of  Health  Litera- 
ture Printed  and  Dis- 
tributed. 

500  Clean-up  and  Baby  Week 
Campaigns  Inaugurated 
or  Assisted. 

150  Health  Exhibits  con- 
ducted. 

Children's  and  Veterans'  League 
Managed. 

Sickness  Surveys  Taken. 


18  policyholders  die  every  hour  of 
the  year,  and   every 

37  seconds  in  each  working  day  a 
death  claim  is  paid. 

$3,936,181,898.00  Insurance  on  their 

Lives. 

$453,749,902.00  increase  in  amount 
of  insurance. 

$58,792,940.06  paid  in  Death 
Claims. 

$303.14  paid  every  minute  during 
each  working  day. 


18,262,933  policies  in  force. 
1,310,164  increase  in  1917 


Over  900,000  Additional  Individuals 

joined   this    Mutual   "Metropolitan    Family"   in   the    year. 


The  14,000  Representatives  of  these  people  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  your  Health  Cam- 
paigns.    Have  you  called  on  them?     If  not,  communicate  with  the 

WELFARE  DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Nousefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED. 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO., 
484    Fulton    Stbxdt,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    ft    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,   New     York 


Electric  Clock  Systems. 

LOCKT"OOD  &  ALMQTJIST,  Inc., 
113  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


Reduce  Your  Cost  of  Living  ! 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  housekeeper 
an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  leading 
teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have  been 
tested  and  proved  by  over  25,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  ^handbook  of  the 
school,  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making."  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note — A.  S.  H.  E..  519  West 
69th  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  flurry  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattresa 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trai  le 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  EDITION— REVISED 

THE  NORMAL  LIFE 

BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Red  Cross  and  university  classes  and  in  schools  for 
training  social  workers. 

Price,  $1.2S  TIjr        SITRVFY  By  M*n'  ,l'S$ 

112  EAST  19  STREET  -  ...  NEW  YORK 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

YOUNG  woman,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  institution  as  housekeeper.  Excellent 
manager.     Address  2753  Survey. 

WANTED — Experienced  Jewish  woman 
to  act  as  resident  Executive  Director  of 
large  New  York  organization  doing  work 
for  Jewish  women  and  girls.  Must  have 
training  and  thorough  knowledge  of  social 
work  along  modern  lines.  Address  by  letter, 
giving  references,  2751  Survey. 

WANTED,  CIVIL  SERVICE— Indus- 
trial Examiners,  collecting  data  for  In- 
dustrial Commission ;  $100  to  $120  month. 
Address  533  State  House,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

WANTED — Experienced  case-worker  to 
become  supervisor  of  child-placing  agency 
in  large  eastern  city.  New  position,  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  Address  2752 
Survey. 

POSITIONS  open  for  experienced  edi- 
tors, editorial  staff  World  Outlook.  Ad- 
dress W.  G.  Parker,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

WANTED — General  superintendent  for 
Welfare  Board  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
State  age,  education,  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  Address  William  E.  Stringfel- 
low,  President. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

WANTED — Position  of  responsibility  by 
graduate  nurse  with  wide  experience  in  in- 
stitutional work  and  in  care  and  feeding  of 
babies  and  children.  Address  Miss  L. 
Wright,  49  Third  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  worker,  teacher  of  Montes- 
sori  Method  and  Manual  Training,  desires 
situation.  Emma  Y.  Elliott,  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE— Medical  Books,  new  and 
used ;  many  bargains ;  write  for  our  list. 
The  S.  Isca  Company,  Booksellers,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  OR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
Furnished  apartment  connected  with 
leading  settlement  for  rent  §ow.  Four 
rooms  and  bath;  modern  improvements. 
Spring  8470. 

WHEATLESS-MEATLESS  MEALS 

84  menus,  124  recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  tiuieiv  Biurjestions,  eto. 

10c.  «  FKEE  (or  two  names  interested  in   Domestic  Science. 
Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  SI..  Chicago,  II 

FOR   RENT  OR   SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  modern  farm,  near  New  Dorp. 
Situated  on  high  land  in  centre  of  island ; 
14  acres,  3-story  stone  house,  completely 
furnished,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  ver- 
anda enclosed  with  glass.     Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard.  10  minutes  from  trolley.  Has  been 
occupied  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 
Mrs.   P.   Mali,   8  Fifth  Avenue,  37  Spring 


{Continued  from  page  26) 
not  attempt  to  draw  the  corollaries  that  flow 
from  biological  researches — such  corollaries 
as  these:  That  "man"  is  a  mixture  of  species 
that  differ  greatly  in  physical,  mental  and 
temperamental  traits;  That  man  has  evolved 
by  "spontaneous"  changes  in  the  germ  plasm 
that  had  its  beginning  in  our  amoeba-like  an- 
cestors; That  the  germinal  determiners  of 
human  traits  (like  those  of  other  animals) 
were  implicit  in  that  primordial  germ  plasm; 
That  the  traits  of  mankind  as  well  as  of  the 
individual  person  have  not  been  selected  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  possessor;  That 
with  the  gifts  that  we  were  born  with  we 
do  what  they  lead  us  to  do  in  our  environ- 
ment, and  for  the  good  we  do  we  may  ask  no 
praise  and  for  the  evil  deserve  no  blame. 
Before  these  corollaries  shall  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  society  there  is  still  a 
long  road  to  travel. 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 

A  Survey  of  a  Public  School  System 

By  Henry  Lester  Smith.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University  Press.  Series 
No.  82.  304  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

In  this  book  the  author  presents  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  the  school  system  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  made  during  a  period 
of  six  years  while  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  of  that  city.  The  larger  part  of  the 
work  was  done  in  1912-13  and  1913-14.  The 
1913-14  part  of  the  survey  was  made  by  Dr. 
Smith  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  Prof.  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers 
College. 

Due  to  this  guidance  and  Dr.  Smith's  ex- 
ceptional ability,  the  survey  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  complete  of  the 
"self-surveys"  of  school  systems  made  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools.  It  furnishes  another  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  tremendous  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  educational  conditions  and 
progress. 

Dr.  Smith  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  instructors  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity for  investigating  and  reporting  on 
many  minor  problems  included  in  his  study. 
The  fact  that  "practically  every  teacher  in 
the  school  system  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
sults" is  evidence  that  Dr.  Smith  has  insured 
the  success  of  his  survey  from  the  very  be- 
ginning by  enlisting  all  of  those  who  might 
make  the  greatest  contributions  in  any  result- 
ant reorganization  or  readjustments. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  majority  of  school 
superintendents  will  not  have  at  command 
experts  or  a  trained  graduate  corps  to  assist 
in  studying  the  social  background  or  the 
needs  and  achievements  of  a  school  system, 
as  Dr.  Smith  has  done.  Superintendents  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  even  limited 
amounts  of  such  data  as  Dr.  Smith  has  pre- 
sented will  secure  for  their  recommenda- 
tions to  their  boards  and  communities  far 
greater  and  kindlier  consideration  than  will 
result  from  recommendations  based  on  sub- 
jective opinion  alone. 

The  book  has  a  distinct  place  in  every 
superintendent's  library.  It  will  appeal  to 
members  of  boards  of  education  and  laymen 
interested  in  local  educational  progress.  To 
them  it  will  furnish  a  means  for  judging  the 
quality  of  the  report  which  their  own  super- 
intendent provides  for  annual  consumption. 
The  faults  of  the  study  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted from  an  effort  to  solve  too  many  of 
the  hundreds  of  problems  confronting  a  citv 
school  superintendent.  The  author  acknowl- 
edges the  lack  of  completeness  and  unitv  that 
is  apparent  to  the  reader.  The  inclusion  of 
some  uninterpreted  data  is  warranted,  since 
their  preservation  is  thus  ensured. 

N.  L.  Engelhardt. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June)  ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  pustpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Scientific  Temperance  Journal;  quarterly ;  64  pages; 
$1  per  year;  a  magazine  for  serious  students  of 
alcohol  question;  practical  articles;  educational 
methods;  world  temperance  progress  notes;  re- 
views. Free  to  members.  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Work  With  Boys;  10  times  a  year;  $1.50.  How  to 
reach  the  working  boy  and  his  younger  brother 
through  boys'  clubs,  etc.  William  McCormick, 
publisher,  Reading,  Pa. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publishers. 

Consumers'  Co-operation  During  the  War.  Al- 
bert Sonnichsen.  5  cents.  Co-operative  League 
of  America,  2  West  13  St.,  New  York. 

The  Fetishism   of   Liberty.  An   essay   on  social 

evolution  by  Harry  Waton.  Published  by  Marx 

Institute,    201    W.    142    St.,  New   York.      Price 
50  cents. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  St.,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


(Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month.) 

American  Physical  Education  Association. 
Annual  convention  Philadelphia,  April  10-13. 
A  preconvention  schedule  of  visitation  of  schools 
and  colleges  has  been  arranged  for  April  8,  9 
and  10,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of.  Newark.  April  21-23.  Sec'y, 
Ernest  D.  Easton,  45  Clinton  street,  Newark. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee  State 
Conference.  Memphis,  May  12.  13,  14.  Sec'y. 
Mary   Russell,   Associated  Charities,   Memphis. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organiza- 
tion for.  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  May 
6-11.  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  'work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


'H1 


WARTIME   SERVICE 
TOW    the    Survey    can    serve" 

was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy   during   three-month   period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,   Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.    Org.   Dept. 
Charters,  Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,  Dept   of    Child   Helping. 
Child  Labor,   Nclc,  Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL   SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research 

Public   Ownership   League   of   Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,   Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and  Country   Life,   Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Credit   Unions,    Mass.  Credit   Union   Assn. 

Crime,    Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.   Humane  Education   Soc. 
Amer.    Physical    Education   Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board     of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral   Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment.   Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,    Er. 

Exhibits.    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,   Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort 

Amer    Social    Hygiene    Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.    Red     Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.   for   Study  and   Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com     for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Orir.  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Ncwa. 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance.  Aall. 
Home   Economics.    Ahea. 
Home   Work.    Nri  < ■. 
Hospitals.    Naspt. 
Humane  Education,  Ahes. 
Hygiene   and    Physical    Education,    Ywca,    Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign  born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,   Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmit. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aai  i ...    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.    Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Cppm,   Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rs». 

Municipal   Government,   Aprl,   Nfs. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,  Ti. 

Neighborhood   Work,   N»s. 

Nursing,    Apha,    Nopbn. 

Open   Air   Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,  Naacp. 

Playgrounds,   Praa. 

Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 

Prostitution,    Ash  A. 

Protection   Women   Workers,   Ntas. 

Public  Health,   Nophn. 


RACE   PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail. 

Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for   Adv.   Colored   Peop. 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   South   Highland   Div. 
Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and    Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.   of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL   LOANS 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of   Rem.   Loans,   Mcua. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex  Education,   Asha. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    and     Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

Thrift,  Mcua. 


TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Iacjw. 
Tuberculosis.    Naspt. 
Vocational   Education,  Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 


WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Yw<  * 
Nwwcymca,   Rcicdm. 

WOMEN. 

Amer.    i.     ie   Economics   Assn. 
Natl.   Board   of   the    Y.    W.    C.   A. 
Natl.    League    for    Woman's    Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.    War    Work    Counci 

V.   M     C.    Assns.  of  U.   S. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation: 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MOBTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more._  Literature.  Exhibits.  LTrges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  con  suit 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE    EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180    Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee   $3   includes   magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St..  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St..  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes   monthly,    Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  242  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts    National    Americanization    program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  cfaURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constitutefc-iby  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  5>-  >Iacfarland, 
gen'l   sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  Yrtfc. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
Clyde  F.  Armitage,  asso.  sec'y;  Herbert  M. 
Shenton,  special  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  M.  Sims, 
office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;   Rev.    Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Campaign  for  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life; 
Charles  Stelzle,   sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va! 
Trams  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  _  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  T.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
Vork.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air   schools;    Red   Cross   seals,  educational   methods. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
•ind  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration: education:  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  PuDiishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 


NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.       Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq.. 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main    divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 

Public     Agencies     and    Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,   Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces,   Allen   T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Chtb  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St-, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.      Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training    Camp   Activities. 


PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westory  Building, 
14th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,   D.   C. 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the   physically    handicapped. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 


SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county   gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East   19   St.,  New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES    FRANCIS    PRESS,    NEW    YORK 


What  lies  back  of  the 
brilliance  of  a  MAZDA 
lamp  ?  All  the  facilities 
of  the  world's  greatest 
lamp  -  makers,  support- 
ing the  standards  set  by 
MAZDA  Service. 

MAZDA 

'  Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service" 

The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and  select 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  progress  and 
developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufactur- 
ing and  to  distribute  this  information  to  the  companies 
entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark  MAZDA 
can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This 
trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S,  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 


SOTWE9" 


CIVIC  CLEANLINESS  IS   NEXT  TO  PATRIOTISM    IN    1918    (SEE  PAGE  45) 


JOY  IN  THE  STOCKYARDS 
SERVING    THE  ARMY'S  MORALE 


CHILD   WELFARE  IN  GERMANY 
ROCKEFELLER  PLAN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


April  13,  1918 


Price   10  Cents 


With  the  promptness  of  journalism — 

With  the  insight  and  sure- footedness  of  economic  research — 

With   the  graphic   quality    of  social  exhibits   and 
photography — 

THE  Survey  interprets  the  social  background  of  the  week's  news.  The  Survey  was  the  first  American 
journal  to  bring  out  the  real  significance  of  the  British  labor  offensive.  Editorials  in  the  liberal  Manchester 
Guardian  and  the  conservative  London  Times  bear  out  Paul  U.  Kellogg 's  estimates  of  the  movement  of  the 
English  workers  as  a  force  for  endurance  and  coherence  as  well  as  for  democracy  in  the  present  crisis.  Here  is  the 
greatest  and  freest  organized  movement  in  Europe  today  supporting  the  principles  which  America  stands  for  and 
which  President  Wilson  has  enunciated — -the  principles  which,  in  the  words  of  an  English  newspaper  man,  were 
worth  "twelve  army  corps  and   a  regiment  of  angels"  to  the  forces  for  democracy  in  western  Europe. 
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The  Huts 
By  Arthur  Gleason 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  Y.  M.  C  A.  IN  FRANCE 

f~>  LEASON  has  known  the  war  from  the  outset,  when  he 
^*  was  a  stretcher-bearer  in  Belgium — the  only  American 
quoted  by  the  Bryce  commission  on  Belgian  atrocities.  He 
knows  the  work  and  the  workers  under  the  Red  Triangle 
of  the  English  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  knows  American  social 
work  as  an  investigator  and  journalist.  He  knows  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France  with  an  authenticity,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  part  of  the  field,  and  a  discrimi- 
nation which  will  make  his  article  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  American  effort  and  understanding.  Mr.  Gleason 
was  in  a  vessel  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  mid- 
winter. He  lost  everything — socks  and  manuscripts  in- 
cluded. But  he  has  set  out  again,  bringing  this  story  with 
him. 

Twice    Devastated 
By  Mary  Ross 

OF  THE    AMERICAN   RED  CROSS 

D  ATTERIES  of  camions,  loaded  with  blankets,  clothing, 

food  and  medicine,  were  made  ready  in  Paris  as  early 

as  January  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  rush  to  the  source 

of    any    fresh    stream    of    refugees.       Warehouses,    district 

agents,  canteens,  relief  workers,  were  waiting  to  serve  the 

old,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  and  the  children,  now  once  again 

dispossessed    by    the    great    German    drive.      A    story, 

\         with  photographs,  of  the  "twice   refugees"  is  on  the 

v         way  to  the  Survey  in   response  to  a  cable.     The 

author  is  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff 

\  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Department  of  the  Ameri- 

\  can   Red   Cross. 


\ 


The  War-Folk  of  Picardy 
By  Mary  Masters  Needham 

OF  THE   AMERICAN   COMMITTEE  FOR  DEVASTATED   FRANCE 

TT7"HAT  has  happened  to  the  sinistres — the  people  left 
"  *  behind  in  the  "liberated  area''  when  the  Germans 
fell  back  last  spring?  And  to  the  emigres — those  who  came 
back?  What  of  the  American  agencies  that  worked  with 
them — the  Quakers,  the  Smith  College  Unit,  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded  (the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France),  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
rest?  Mrs.  Needham  returned  recently  from  Blerancourt, 
near  the  great  battleground  of  the  western  front,  and  tells 
from  first-hand  experience. 

Two  More  Articles  on  the  British  Labor 

Movement 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

EDITOR   OF   THE    SURVEY 

THE  ENGLAND  THEY  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR.— An 
Interpretation  of  the  Domestic  Program  of  the  English 
Labour  Party. — The  Labour  Party  has  stretched  its  tent- 
ropes  to  include  workers  "with  brain"  as  well  as  "with 
hand."  It  will  run  candidates  in  a  hundred,  two  hundred 
constituencies,  perhaps  more,  under  the  leadership  of 
Arthur  Henderson.  The  cooperative  movement  has  entered 
politics  and  made  common  sense  with  the  labor  party 

WORKERS  .CONTROL.— The  New  Movement  for  Self- 
government  in  English  Industry.  —  Who  are  the  shop 
stewards  and  why?  The  revolution  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion promoted  by  the  government  in  line  with  the  Whitley 
commission;  the  Guild  Socialists;  the  women  workers 
Programs  of  far-sighted  employers  and  the  activity  of  the 
new  Ministry  of  Reconstruction. 


Survey 

Associates,  Inc., 
112  East  19th   St., 
New  York 
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HESE  ARTICLES  will  be  published  in  early  issues  of  the  St  rvky.     Make  them  the 
means  of  acquainting  friends  of  yours  with  the  SURVEY.     A  dollar  will  get  these  issues 
in  a  five   months'  trial  subscription.      If   friends  of   the  Survey  will   lend   a  hand   this 


Enclosed     is     a     dollar        , 
bill.       Send     me    a     five 
months'    trial    subscription, 
beginning  now. 

Maine    

Address    


\    \ 
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way  to  build  up  our  circle  of  readers  and  circulation  income,  we  can  make  every  issue 

strong  in  such   first-hand  material,   distinctive  in  that  social   insight  which  makes 

the  Survey'  what  it  is — an  adventure  in  cooperative  journalism   in  which   the 

^  social  workers  of  America  share  with  each  other  the  things  which  make  up 

\  the  life  and  labor  of  the  times. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Packington  Steps  Forward 

The  Gist  and  the  Spirit  of  Judge  Alschuler's  Decision  in  the 

Chicago  Packing  Cases 

By  IVilliam  L.  Chenery 


EDITORIAL   WRITER   CHICAGO   HERALD 


THE  packing  industries  of  America  took  their  longest 
forward  stride  on  Saturday,  March  24,  when  before  a 
curious  audience  of  the  rich  and  the  very  poor,  the 
socially  great  and  the  humble,  a  federal  jurist  at  Chi- 
cago read  a  document  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  this 
country.  An  adjudication  of  certain  differences  between  the 
five  great  packing  houses  and  the  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  employed  by  them  in  eleven  cities  was  announced. 
Significant  as  was  such  a  settlement,  the  underlying,  un- 
heralded event  was  much  greater.  In  reality  the  basis  of  life 
for  the  man  and-  woman  lowest  down  was  being  elevated.  A 
new  minimum  standard  of  living  was  being  established  for 
the  nation's  unskilled  workers  and  for  their  families.  For 
the  profound  changes  which  were  accepted  by  the  packers 
cannot  be  bounded  by  their  industry.  "Common"  labor  in 
competitive  trades  will  enjoy  the  benefits  conferred  directly 
upon  their  fellows  in  the  packing  cities.  Unskilled  labor 
generally  has  acquired  a  new  status. 

A  compact  and  eager  crowd  greeted  Judge  Samuel 
Alschuler  as  he  unostentatiously  entered  the  federal  court 
room.  The  ordinary  pomp  contributed  by  sonorous  bailiffs 
at  the  matutinal  arrival  of  a  United  States  judge  was  lack- 
ing. For  the  jurist  had  laid  off  his  metaphorical  robes  and 
as  a  simple  administrator,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment contrived  last  December  by  the  President's  mediation 
commission,  Judge  Alschuler  took  his  place.  He  read  quickly 
in  a  low  monotone.  The  audience  pushed  forward.  From  the 
rear  seats  the  stock  yards  contingent  pressed  eagerly  toward 
the  bench.  Their  fate  was  being  decided  and  they  knew  it. 
If  the  arbitrament  was  such  that  the  vast  army  of  workers 
would  be  satisfied,  all  might  be  well.  But  if  in  the  techni- 
calities of  procedure  the  substance  of  relief  had  been  lost, 
those  eager-eyed,  stern-faced  men  pondered  on  the  reports  of 
unrest  here  and  there  among  the  newly  organized  locals. 

In  the  hush  which  came  over  the  assemblage  the  general 
trend  of  the  administrator's  argument  was  soon  perceptible. 
With  obvious  relief  the  labor  men  guessed  first  that  the  eight- 
hour   day   had    been   granted.      Then   came   comforting   sur- 


mises of  increased  wages.  A  victory  was  in  sight.  B>  the 
determination  of  one  man  the  progress  which  other  genera- 
tions of  packing-house  workers  had  won  and  lost  was  to  be 
restored.  In  lieu  of  the  old  sense  of  bitter  helplessness  there 
was  created  a  new  realization  that  difficulties  had  been  relieved 
by  the  use  of  a  democratic  method.  The  defeats  of  the  past 
were  rolled  back.  Thirty-two  years  had  passed  since  the 
Knights  of  Labor  had  wrested  the  eight-hour  day  from  the 
unwilling  hands  of  the  masters  of  the  stock  yards.  That 
illusory  triumph  which  so  swiftly  was  succeeded  by  the 
destruction  of  the  union  had  been  regained.  All  that  had 
been  lost  in  the  ill-fated  strike  of  1904  was  being  returned. 
The  taboo  on  unionism  which  had  been  enforced  during  the 
weary  years  after  the  rebellions  of  1886  and  1904  had  been 
effectually  repealed.  For  the  first  time  in  its  long  and 
tumultuous  history  the  packing  industry  was  accepting  condi- 
tions in  which  the  inherent  human  dignity  of  the  bulk  of  its 
workers  would  be  recognized.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
Packington. 

Yet  the  Poles  and  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  who,  with  their 
comrades  widely  collected  from  the  races  of  Europe  and  the 
older  settlers  in  America,  were  benefited  by  Judge  Alschuler's 
award,  might  trace  some  of  the  advantage  they  attained  to  the 
Archduke  Frederic  Ferdinand.  For  Sarajevo  and  its  war, 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  factor,  contributed  to  this  prog- 
ress. Through  the  ending  of  immigration  the  law  of  "supply 
and  demand,"  cited  by  the  packers  in  1904  as  their  justifica- 
tion for  lowering  the  poor  wages  of  the  unskilled,  operated 
in  favor  of  the  workers.  The  reservoir  of  the  unemployed  had 
been  too  nearly  drained.     Labor  had  a  scarcity  value. 

During  two  years  and  more  the  stock  -yards  have  been 
annoyed  by  successive  small  strikes.  Most  of  these  were  too 
unimportant,  too  spontaneous,  too  local  to  -be  called  strikes. 
Yet  they  were  industrial  disturbances.  In  Chicago's  Pack- 
ington, it  is  said,  foremen,  exasperated  by  these  unending  out- 
breaks, would  say:  "My  God,  if  these  are  open  shop  condi- 
tions, give  us  a  union.  It  would  be  better  than  this."  Fol- 
lowing hard   upon  the  momentary  unorganized  strikes  were 
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successive  wage  increases.  Yet,  previously  during  the  twelve 
years  immediately  following  the  disastrous  strike  of  1904, 
there  had  been  no  increase,  despite  the  mounting  cost  of  liv- 
ing; in  fact,  the  wages  paid  the  unskilled  workers  had  been 
lowered.  Between  March,  1916,  and  September,  1917,  wages 
had  been  repeatedly  increased  until  the  common  laborers  were 
being  paid  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  for  a  some- 
what hypothetical  ten-hour  day,  which  showed  the  packer's 
understanding  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market.  That  rate 
was  utilized  by  Judge  Alschuler  as  the  starting  point  for  his 
determinations. 

The  President's  mediation  commission  had  first  dealt  with 
packing-house  troubles.  During  December  last  a  strike  was 
reported  to  be  imminent.  Quietly  the  men  and  women  in 
many  departments  had  been  organized.  The  menace  of  such 
an  outbreak  to  the  proper  provisioning  of  this  country  and 
of  our  allies  was  obvious.  The  exceedingly  able  commission 
seemed  to  have  little  trouble  in  inducing  the  packers  to  agree 
to  the  necessity  of  a  new  labor  policy.  That  policy  did  not 
include  a  recognition  of  the  union,  but  it  was  based  upon  a 
pledge  not  to  discriminate  against  union  workers  and  upon 
an  agreement  to  observe  certain  forms  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  dealing  with  matters  of  interest  to  the  workers.  In 
pursuance  of  this  preliminary  agreement,  achieved  as  a  war 
measure  by  the  President's  mediation  commission,  John  E. 
Williams,  fuel  administrator  for  Illinois  and  well  known  as 
a  just  and  skilful  mediator  in  industrial  controversies,  was 
chosen  to  arbitrate  matters  still  in  dispute.  When  Mr. 
Williams  found  his  two  tasks  too  heavy  to  be  borne  safely, 
Judge  Samuel  Alschuler  was  chosen  administrator  to  keep  the 
peace. 

For  weeks  Judge  Alschuler  heard  testimony  offered  by  both 
sides.  The  workers  were  represented  directly  by  a  stock 
yards  labor  council  which  was  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  In  fact,  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  in  contrast  with  the  union  of  1903,  which  was 
established  on  the  inside,  the  present  unions  are  the  result  of 
outside  trade  union  organization  and  that  the  real  leader  has 
been  Pres.  John  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Chicago  federation.  The 
packing  employes  had  thus  experienced  union  generalship  and 
unusually  able  legal  representation  in  the  person  of  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  late  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations.  In  truth,  one  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  sharply  contested  hearing  was  the  obvious  and 
easy  equality  which  the  workers  enjoyed  in  their  possession 
of  the  attorney.  Too  often  in  legal  hearings  the  poor  are 
not  defended  as  adroitly  as  are  the  rich.  For  once,  the  hum- 
ble day  laborers  who  exist  in  the  slums  of  Packington  had 
counsel  quite  as  adroit  as  that  which  their  multimillionaire 
employers  had  been  able  to  acquire. 

Judge  Alschuler's  award  dealt  with  six  of  the  eighteen 
questions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  administrator's 
arbitration.  Twelve  other  questions  had  been  directly  set- 
tled by  the  packers  and  the  representatives  of  their  employes. 
The  six  issues,  constituting  the  demands  of  the  workers,  were 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  eight-hour  basic  workday,  the  workday  to  be  completed 
insofar  as  possible  within  nine  consecutive  hours. 

2.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  double  rates  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days and  at  time  and  a  half  during  the  week. 

3.  Twenty  minutes  lunch  time  with  pay  where  eight-hour  shifts 
obtain. 

4.  A  dollar  a  day  wage  increase. 

5.  Equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doing  the  same  class  of  work. 

6.  No  change  in  the  guaranteed  time  in  effect  November  30,   1917. 

From  February  11  to  March  7  the  hearings  continued.     The 


leading  packers  testified.  J.  Ogden  Armour  said  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  that  he  believed  in  equal  wages  for  women  doing 
men's  work  and  that  he  wanted  the  workers  in  his  plants  to 
be  paid  wages  sufficient  to  assure  them  and  their  families 
decent  living.  Others  of  the  owners  of  the  industry  and  of 
the  higher  officials  of  the  company  were  led  to  make  similar 
statements.  Attorney  Walsh  seemed  moreover  to  show  that 
the  increases  sought  by  the  workers  would  add  less  than  a 
cent  to  the  cost  of  meat.  The  freedom  from  competition, 
which  handicaps  so  many  progressive  employers,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  garment  trades,  was  also  clearly  an  aid  to  a 
just  settlement.  Armour  &  Company,  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  Morris  &  Company,  Swift  &  Company,  together 
with  Wilson  &  Company,  were  obviously  not  hampered  by 
the  possibility  of  unfair  competition  from  rivals  whose  labor 
costs  were  lower.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  administrator  were  limited  only  by  his 
sense  of  what  constituted  sound  public  policy. 

Judge  Alschuler's  award  was  as  satisfactory  as  his  argu- 
ments were  interesting.  Reversing  possibly  the  logical  order 
of  events  here  is  his  award  in  full : 

1.  Beginning  May  5,  1918,  and  continuing  thereafter,  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  basic  workday,  and  such  workday  shall  be  com- 
pleted, insofar  as  is  possible,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  nine 
consecutive  hours. 

Those  operations  which  are  continuous  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  shall  on  and  after  said  date  be  conducted  by  three  shifts  ot 
eight  hours  each. 

2.  Overtime  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  following  rates:  Double 
time  for  all  time  worked  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  including  New 
Year's  day,  Memorial  day,  Independence  day,  Labor  day,  Thanks- 
giving day  and  Christmas  day,  or  the  days  legally  celebrated  in 
lieu  thereof.  Where  the  operation  is  necessarily  and  generally 
carried  on  for  seven  days  of  the  week,  provision  may  be  made  by 
relief  gangs  or  otherwise,  so  that  employes  in  such  operations  may 
be  relieved  from  duty  on  some  day  of  the  week,  and  in  case  of  such 
relief  on  any  other  day  in  the  week,  double  time  shall  not  be  allowed 
for  work  on  Sunday  of  such  week. 

On  and  after  the  induction  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  as  above 
provided,  the  weekly  overtime  pay  (not  including  any  day  for  which 
double  time  is  paid)  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-fourth  for 
the  first  two  hours  in  excess  of  the  regular  eight-hour  day  on  each 
such  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  time  there- 
after on  each  such  day.  For  the  time  commencing  on  and  intervening 
between  January  14,  1918,  and  until  such  induction  of  the  basic  eight- 
hour  day  as  above  provided  such  week  day  overtime  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  all  time  in  excess  of  ten  hours  on  any 
such  day  and  Sundays  double  time. 

3.  Where  plants  or  any  parts  thereof  are  operated  on  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  daily  employes  shall  be  allowed  twenty  minutes  off  for 
lunch  with  pay. 

4.  Wages  shall  be  increased  as  follows:  Predicated  on  the  hourly 
wages  rate  in  force  December  31,  1917,  four  and  one-half  cents  per 
hour  to  such  employes  as  were  then  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
cents  and  under  per  hour;  four  cents  per  hour  to  such  employes  as 
were  then  being  paid  from  thirty  cents  up  to  and  including  forty 
cents  per  hour;  and  three  and  one-half  cents  per  hour  to  such  em- 
ployes then  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  over  forty  cents  per  hour.  For 
all  piece  workers  there  shall  be  a  percentage  of  increase  equal  to  that 
applied  to  hourly  rates  in  the  same  classification.  All  these  increases 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  14,  1918.  Upon  the  induction  of  the 
basic  eight-hour  day  as  aforesaid,  the  houi'y  wage  rate  shall  be 
readjusted  so  that  thenceforth  the  compensation  for  a  full  eight-hour 
workday  shall  be  equal  to  the  compensation  immediately  theretofore 
for  a  full  ten-hour  workday  at  the  increased  wage  rates  fixed;  and 
piece  work  rates  shall  be  proportionately  readjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  same  principle. 

5.  Wage  rates  shall  be  the  same  for  male  and  female  employes 
doing  the  same  class  of  work. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  change  made  in  the  guaranteed  time  in  effect 
November  30,  1917,  except  that  the  weekly  guaranteed  time  in  the 
plant  of  Swift  and  Company  shall  be  forty  hours,  the  same  as  in  all 
other  plants;  and  except  also  in  those  weeks  wherein  any  of  the 
above  named  holidays  occur  the  guaranteed  time  of  such  employes 
as  do  not  work  on  such  holiday  shall  for  such  week  be  thirty-three 
and  one-half  hours. 

John  O'Hern,  superintendent  of  Armour  &  Company,  said 
the  changes  involved  would  cost  <7  \  000,000  annually.     Pel 
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haps  that  is  an  overestimate.  It  may  well  be  that  the  shorter 
work  day  and  the  higher  pay  will  bring  about  a  compensating 
increase  in  productive  efficiency  which  Mr.  O'Hern  did  not 
take  into  account.  At  any  rate  the  public  and  not  the  packers 
will  pay  whatever  greater  costs  may  be  entailed  by  raising 
the  standard  of  living  for  this  great  section  of  the  population. 

Judge  Alschuler's  own  reactions  toward  the  industrial  ques- 
tions upon  which  he  passed  were  not  the  least  significant 
aspects  of  the  award.  In  an  introductory  statement  he  dis- 
cussed the  issues  upon  which  he  had  reached  such  pregnant 
conclusions  and  accidentally  drew  attention  to  some  phases 
of  this  industry  whose  social  results  have  been  too  long  ignored 
by  those  able  to  make  effectual  decisions.  Mr.  O'Hern  had 
admitted,  for  example,  that  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  the 
packing  plants  have  not  been  worked  at  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  their  capacity.  Again,  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  employes  are  "common  laborers."  The  conditions  of 
life  forced  on  these  men  hitherto  employed  eight  months  in 
the  year  on  practically  a  half  time  basis  and  paid  during  the 
twelve  years  prior  to  1916  eighteen  cents  and  less  an  hour  wa^ 
not  too  mildly  pictured  in  The  Jungle.  And  yet  not  until  a 
catastrophic  war  has  desolated  civilization  and  exhausted  the 
supply  of  workers  has  the  American  conscience  turned  to  the 
plight  of  these  wretched  people. 

The  packing  industry  in  Judge  Alschuler's  reckoning  has 
been  upon  a  crude  ten-hour  basis,  but  he  said  "eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  hours  daily  are  exceedingly  common,  and  four- 
teen and  fifteen  and  even  more  hours  daily  for  a  number  of 
days  not  unusual  and  Sunday  work  very  frequent."  Again 
he  paused  to  say  that  "the  employers  could  consult  their  own 
convenience  in  the  matter  of  overtime,  since  there  has  been 
no  advanced  rate  for  time  beyond  ten  hours  save  in  those  few 
employments  wherein  they  have  made  trade  union  agree- 
ments." 

The  efficacy  of  the  shorter  working  day  in  maintaining 
large  production  over  a  long  period  of  time  admittedly  influ- 
enced Judge  Alschuler's  thinking.    Thus  he  said: 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  there  be  no  diminution  in  this  out- 
put. .  .  .  We  must  therefore  look  forward  not  to  spasmodic  and 
temporary  spurts  of  larger  production  but  to  the  long  and  steady 
pull  under  the  strain  of  which  the  strength  and  spirit  and  efficiency 
of  the  workers  will  likewise  be  continuously  assured  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  industry  steadily  and   reliably  maintained. 

Economists,  sociologists,  philanthropists  and  publicists  are  quite 
generally  favorable  to  the  eight-hour  work  day  as  being  the  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  employers,  employes  and  the  community. 

He  asserted  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the 
propositions  that  longer  hours  in  most  factory  employments 
tend  to  induce  undue  strain  and  fatigue,  to  reduce  the  vitality 
of  the  employes,  with  tendency  to  irritability,  listlessness  and 
carelessness  and  to  diminution  of  industrial  efficiency  and 
consequently  less  productivity,  not  only  for  the  "overtime 
worked  but  for  the  succeeding  days";  nor  "that  the  work- 
man, strained  and  fatigued  by  too  long  hours  of  work,  is  prone 
to  seek  comfort  in  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants  and  other 
harmful  indulgences."  Judge  Alschuler  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  desirability  of  the  eight-hour  day  tends  moreover 
to  "better  living  conditions,  larger  conceptions  of  our  institu- 
tions, particularly  on  the  part  of  the  non-English-speaking 
foreign-born  employes,  fitting  all  for  better  citizenship  and 
a  higher  appreciation  of  its  privileges  and  duties. 

Finally  in  his  judgment  the  eight-hour  day  has  become  a 
part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  country.  The  legislation  of 
many  states  and  of  Congress  and  particularly  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  in  August,  1916,  when  he  said  "It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  preponderance 


of  evidence  in  recent  economic  experience  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  eight-hour  day,"  gave  to  Judge  Alschuler  a  present  im- 
pelling sanction  to  the  principle  of  the  shorter  working  day. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  the  administrator's  own  award 
in  this  great  controversy  has  itself  added  invaluable  momentum 
to  the  tendency  he  observed. 

He  applied  the  basic  eight-hour  day  as  being  elastic.  The 
higher  wage  rates  for  overtime  were  in  his  judgment  neces- 
sary to  give  the  proper  stimulus  to  the  employers  to  make 
those  readjustments  in  organization  without  which  an  eight- 
hour  day  might  be  distorted  into  a  sixteen-hour  day  three 
days  a  week.  For  that  reason  overtime  by  virtue  of  the  award 
is  to  be  calculated  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  week.  An 
actual  eight-hour  day  is  the  goal  in  view. 

Judge  Alschuler  was  not  convinced  that  any  fixed  sum 
could  be  clearly  taken  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  decent 
living  in  the  United  States.  The  budgets  presented  to  him 
varied  from  $800  to  $2,000.  He  was,  albeit,  persuaded  that 
the  ten-hour  workers  who  received  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  an  hour  and  who,  if  they  had  employment  for  three 
hundred  full  days,  would  earn  $825  annually,  do  not  have 
enough.  This  figure,  not  far  away  from  the  pre-war  sum 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  mimimal  needs  of  an  American 
family,  had  in  the  judgment  of  the  administrator  to  be 
"materially  increased."  The  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
award  is  furthermore  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  un- 
skilled, low  paid  workers  obtained  the  largest  advances.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  strike  the  packers  were  willing,  for  a 
time,  to  give  the  skilled  minority  wage  increases.  That  may 
have  been  good  industrial  tactics,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
sound  social  strategy.  Judge  Alschuler  promptly  reversed 
the  emphasis,  making  the  increase  larger  to  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom.  Not  least  revealing  of  the  temper  of  the  time 
was  his  decision  as  to  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  em- 
ployed at  the  same  tasks.  This  demand  of  the  workers  was 
quickly  allowed  because  it  was  not  controverted.  He  did 
report,  however,  that  generally  in  the  packing  industry  men 
and  women  do  not  perform  the  same  duties. 

The  general  tone  of  the  administrator's  argument  was  per- 
haps best  summed  up  in  his  final  paragraph  which  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

On  argument  it  was  earnestly  insisted  that  if  a  basic  day  shorter 
than  ten  hours  were  fixed  upon,  it  should  have  application  only  to 
those  in  the  skilled  trades  and  occupations,  the  assigned  reason  being 
that  in  some  of  the  operations,  particularly  on  the  killing  floors, 
the  laboring  men  must  of  necessity  serve  after  many  of  the  skilled 
workers  have  completed  their  day's  tasks,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  embarrassment  incident  to  such 
a  situation  would  be  slight  compared  with  that  which  would  result 
from  the  great  dissatisfaction  which  would  undoubtedly  follow  if  the 
major  part  of  the  men  were  excepted  from  the  application  and  benefits 
of  the  shorter  day.  It  is  these  common  laborers  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  it.  It  is  these  who  in  Chicago  largely  live  in  great  numbers 
in  that  unlivable  section  of  the  city  known  as  "back  of  the  yards," 
many  of  them  in  habitations  and  in  conditions  in  which  human  beings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  Whether  this  is  of  choice  or  of 
necessity,  the  shorter  workday  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the 
choice  and  relieve  the  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  just 
or  wise  to  make  the  exception. 

When  the  award  was  read  John  Fitzpatrick  formally 
accepted  it  in  behalf  of  the  unions,  saying  in  part : 

"From  the  inspiration  which  we  have  felt  as  a  result  of 
your  honor's  decision  the  harvest  will  be  reaped  in  the  indus- 
tries throughout  the  nation,  where,  as  a  consequence  the  war 
for  democracy,  liberty  and  brotherhood  will  receive  a  new 
impetus.  We  are  gratified  by  the  decision  and  will  do  all  in 
our  power  as  laborers  to  abide  by  it  wholeheartedly." 

The  temper  of  one  of  the  packers  was  indicated  by  J.  Ogden 
Armour  who  said,  "I  am  satisfied  with,  the  decision  and  I  hope 
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the  men  are."  Louis  F.  Swift  declared  that  his  corporation 
favored  the  shorter  work  day  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps  would  offer  the  workers 
excellent  opportunities  for  investing  their  increased  earnings. 
Judge  Alschuler  in  reply  to  words  of  appreciation  directed 
toward  him  vouchsafed  the  hope  that  the  packers  would  begin 
to  deal  directly  with  their  employes. 

An  approach  to  that  was  made  in  the  agreement  arrived  at 
by  the  union  and  the  packers  while  Judge  Alschuler  was  arbi- 
trating other  questions.  This  provided  that  employes  may 
seek  redress  for  grievances  through  the  mediation  of  commit- 
tees. These  committees  must  not,  however,  be  permanent.  No 
employe  may  be  demoted  or  dismissed  without  just  and  suf- 
ficient cause  and  trade  union  membership  and  activity  must 
not  be  considered  grounds  for  discrimination.  Thirty  days 
continuous    employment    will    accordingly    be    deemed    prima 


facie  evidence  of  competence  and  any  employe  dismissed  after 
such  a  term  of  service  must  be  informed  of  the  specific  acts 
alleged  to  show  incompetence.  Piece  rate  schedules  must 
further  be  open  to  continuous  inspection  and  in  the  future 
employes  must  not  be  compelled  to  join  company  sick  and 
death  benefit  associations.  The  terms  of  this  supplemental 
agreement  display  fairly  something  of  the  state  of  opinion 
among  the  packing  house  workers. 

The  award  and  the  agreement  affect  the  packing  plants  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  East 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Fort 
Worth.  In  this  wide  area — the  great  middle  West — new 
standards  have  been  created,  a  higher  civilization  has  been  ac- 
cepted, by  a  dominant  industry.  For  the  packing  employes 
now  the  war  has  increased  the  world's  total  of  democracy. 
The  benefits  are  bound  to  spread  to  other  and  wide  fields. 


Easter  Day  After  the  Decision 


By  Mary  E.  McDowell 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    SETTLEMENT 


EASTER-DAY  was  an  epoch-making  day  in  the  stock- 
yards district.  For  the  first  time,  labor  was  having 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  small  park  back-of-the-yards. 
The  "speaker's  stand"  was  the  front  steps  of  the 
field  house.  The  Packing  Trades  Council,  representatives  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  packing  houses,  were  there 
in  seats  of  honor — plain,  hard-working  men.  Sitting  among 
them  were  several  historic  figures,  men  who  were  in  the  eight- 
hour  strike  of  '86,  the  railroad  strike  of  '93  (when,  a  few 
blocks  away,  blood  was  shed  in  a  struggle  with  the  regular 
army)  and  in  the  1905  strike  that  was  lost  after  six  weeks 
of  holding  out  for  the  two  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  that  had 
been  secured  for  the  unskilled  workers. 

With  this  background  of  struggle  and  suffering  and  seeming 
defeat  in  every  decade  since  '86,  it  seemed  incredible  that  to- 
day labor  should  be  hospitably  received  in  a  city  park,  listening 
unafraid  to  their  officials.  The  great  crowd ;  the  men  in 
Sunday  clothes  and  new  hats  and  the  women  with  new  Easter 
handkerchiefs,  listened  patiently  and  courteously  to  English 
speakers  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  men  who  had  organized  them  and  who  had  cham- 
pioned their  cause  before  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  labor,  was 
recognized  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  though  very  few  words 
were  understood.  When  John  Fitzpatrick,  the  president  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Mas  presented,  they  clapped 
their  hands  because  he  personified  to  them  the  struggle  and  the 
victory. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said,  "It's  a  new  day,  and  out  in  God's 
sunshine,  you  men  and  you  women,  black  and  white,  have  not 
only  an  eight-hour  day  but  you  are  on  an  equality.  If  women 
do  men's  work,  they  are  to  be  paid  men's  wages,  and  that's 
good  for  men  as  well  as  for  women." 

Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  English-Scotch  and  Irish  workers 
led  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  fought  for  the  right  to  leisure 
and  lost.  Today  we  have  Slavs,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks, 
Mexicans  and  Negroes,  the  Poles  largely  outnumbering,  show- 
ing that  the  right  to  leisure  is  felt  and  struggled  for  bj  all 
people  of  all  languages.     It  was  indeed  a  new  day  and  a  sig- 


nificant day  when,  by  a  peaceful  method  of  negotiation,  this 
right  to  leisure  was  won. 

The  patient,  swaying  crowd  of  Polish  men  and  women 
ceased  to  be  a  mass  of  non  English-speaking  Poles  and  became 
humanized  and  responsive  as  soon  as  the  great  news  was  made 
clear  to  them  in  a  language  they  understood  when  the  Polish 
organizer  addressed  them.  After  he  had  made  clear  to  them 
the  administrator's  decision,  he  spoke  of  the  government  and 
of  President  Wilson.  Hats  were  lifted  and  a  cheer  rent  the 
air.  At  his  question,  "How  many  will  put  some  of  the  over- 
time pay  into  Liberty  bonds  and  stand  by  the  President?" — 
thousands  of  hands  that  are  preparing  the  food  for  the  army 
were  lifted  in  the  Easter  sunshine  and  again  a  spontaneous 
cheer  filled  the  air. 

We  who  knew  the  background  of  this  historic  moment 
longed  for  the  power  to  make  the  world  of  English-speaking 
citizens  see  the  significance  of  this  response.  Here  was  the 
kind  of  Americanization  that  leaves  no  bitterness.  Here  was 
the  intimation  of  the  democracy  that  will  keep  our  industrial 
communities  safe  through  this  trying  time  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  better  industrial  and  social  structure  after  the  war.  To 
those  of  us  who  for  the  past  25  years  have  watched  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  courage  and  manliness  and  have  sometimes  been 
discouraged  over  the  numbness  of  the  workers,  the  meeting  of 
yesterday  became  the  hope  of  fulfillment  of  a  long  age  of 
struggle  for  a  human  right. 

These  verses  of  Mr.  Higginson's  might  have  been  written 
at  the  close  of  this  Easter  day  meeting  in  Davis  Square: 

From  street  and  square,  from  hill  ami  glen, 

Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 
I    hear  the   tread   of  marching  men, 

The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

The   peasant  brain   shall   yet   be   wise, 

The    untamed    pulse    -row    calm    and    Mill 
The  blind  shall   see,  tin    lowly  rise, 

And   work   in  peace  time's  wondrous  will. 

Some  day,  without  a   trumpet's  call 

This   news    will    o'er    the    world    be    blown 

"The  heritage  conns  back  to  all! 
The  myriad  monarch;  take  their  own." 


War  Orphans  and  Child  Welfare  in 

Germany 


By  Ernest  Flagg  Henderson 

AUTHOR   OF    A    SHORT    HISTORY    01      GERMANY    AND   OTHER    WORKS 
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FHERE  are  now  the  silly  wiseacres  who  tried 
to  persuade  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  we  Germans  had  always  eaten  too  well 
in  times  of  peace?  The  greater  part  of  the 
poor  people  have  always  met  this  silly  twaddle,  fortified  as  it 
was  with  the  deceptive  stamp  of  so-called  scientific  recognition, 
with  justifiable  great  anger.  Aside  from  the  moneyed  class, 
who  even  now  in  wartime  are  in  a  position  to  put  away  their 
fill,  there  are  millions  of  poor  folk  in  Germany,  who,  even 
before  the  war,  were  unable  to  get  the  nourishment  they  need- 
ed to  maintain  themselves  in  good  health." 

The  Volksstimme,  a  Socialist  newspaper  of  Chemnitz  in 
Saxony,  includes  this  scathing  paragraph  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  January  which,  translated  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information,  has  been  widely  distributed  in  this  country. 
Its  concluding  sentence,  "on  the  battlefield  and  at  home,  the 
war  kills  and  wounds  alike,"  is  borne  out  by  many  facts  in 
it  concerning  the  present  condition  of  Germany's  child  popu- 
lation. Two  medical  authorities,  the  city  physician  of  Stutt- 
gart and  the  school  physician,  Professor  Thiele,  are  quoted 
in  evidence  of  the  statement  that  under  the  impoverished  diet 
of  the  war  years,  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  has 
seriously  worsened.  Even  supplementary  food  allowances 
made  last  year  failed  to  arrest  a  marked  deterioration.  The 
children  of  teachers  and  other  poorly  paid  officials  have  shown 
the  greatest  falling  off  in  weight. 

Dr.  Thiele  strongly  recommends  that  all  physical  exercises, 
playing  of  games  and  walking  trips  should  be  given  up.  But 
even  so  he  seems  to  think  that  only  by  the  sending  of  city 
children  to  the  country  on  an  unprecedented  scale  this  sum- 
mer, thus  making  up  in  fresh  air  what  is  lacking  in  food,  can 
a  rapid  increase  in  child  sickness  and  mortality  be  prevented. 
He  gives  the  following  figures  to  show  the  alarming  progress 
of  tuberculosis : 

1913  1916  1917 

F.NTERINC   SCHOOL  PER  CENT  PER  CENT  PER  CENT 

Anaemic     22.48  22.90  28.50 

Tuberculous    1.07  2.10  2.35 

CANDIDATES   FOR   CONFIRMATION 

Anaemic 21.74  30.99  31.20 

Tuberculous    1.51  4.16  4.90 

"According  to  this  table,"  says  the  Volksstimme,  "tuber- 
culosis has  doubled  among  children  entering  school  and 
trebled  among  candidates  for  confirmation.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  increase  in  misery  and  want  that  this 
signifies." 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  in  Germany  only  shows  in 
an  accentuated  form  the  visible  effect  of  the  wartime  food 
shortage  upon  childhood  the  world  over.  The  popular  interest 
which  it  has  aroused  makes,  perhaps,  especially  timely  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  measures  for  the  welfare  of  children 
taken  in  Germany  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

In  some  way  or  other  a  pamphlet  entitled  War  Orphans 
and  Child  Welfare  in  Germany  and  dated  1917  has  reached 


this  country  from  Germany.  Better  than  the  Volkstimme  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  how  conditions  are  in  that  beleaguered 
land1.  Nothing  very  new  in  the  way  of  child  welfare  en- 
deavors seem  to  have  been  started  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  event  of  war  had  already  been  provided  for  in  the  laws 
regarding  survivors  of  soldiers  passed  in  1907  and  by  the 
>ocial  insurance  laws. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office, 
there  were  insured  in  1913,  37,774  families  with  orphans 
(averaging  two  and  one-half  orphans,  i.e.,  children  without 
cither  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  to  the  family),  and  in  1915, 
167,752  such  families.  The  number  for  1915  is  less  than  one 
would  have  expected,  for  it  includes  families  where  there  are 
no  fighters.  Apart  from  the  insurance,  the  government  allows 
168  marks  a  child  as  yearly  pension  if  the  mother  is  drawing 
;.  pension  as  widow  of  a  soldier,  otherwise  240  marks.  Illegiti- 
mate children  and  adopted  children  are  excluded  from  the 
grant,  but  are  temporarily  provided  for  by  a  law  of  August 
4,  1914.  As  the  sums  are  so  inadequate,  further  temporary 
grants,  revocable  each  year,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
former  wages  received  by  the  father,  and  special  provision  is 
made  for  families  witli  small  incomes  where  there  are  more 
than  five  children.  Even  these  measures  do  not  preclude  the 
necessity  of  the  mother  going  out  to  work,  and  the  Bundesrat 
and  Reichstag  have  been  asked  to  authorize  still  further 
grants  on  the  part  of  communities  in  the  guise  of  "care- 
money,"  which  would  be  like  our  own  widows'  pensions  and 
tend  to  keep  the  family  together.  The  children's  pensions 
from  the  imperial  insurance  fund  are  absurdly  small  (from 
two  and  one-half  marks  to  three  and  one-half  marks  a 
month),  but  include  an  outfit  on  completion  of  the  fifteenth 
year. 

Besides  these  regular  sources  of  income,  war-orphans  are 
helped  by  great  voluntary  organizations,  by  cities,  by  busi- 
ness firms  and  by  individuals.  The  carriers  of  the  old-age 
and  survivor  insurance,  for  instance,  distributed  in  so-called 
"honorary  gifts"  to  families  more  than  3.660,000  marks  in 
1915  alone,  while  a  number  of  large  cities  made  wide  distribu- 
tion of  savings-bank  books  with  an  initial  deposit  on  their  own 
part,  but  with  the  condition  that  the  money  saved  should  not 
be  drawn  out  until  the  time  of  leaving  school  or  of  beginning 
vocational  training. 

Child-welfare  work  was  proceeding  in  Germany  at  fever 
heat  even  before  the  war.  Since  1904  there  is  a  special  institu- 
tion for  the  whole  empire  (the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
Haus  at  Charlottenburg)  with  the  special  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  combatting  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The 
governments  of  the  twenty-five  different  states,  too,  have  been 


1  Kriegswaisen  und  Jugendfiirsorgc,  fiiuftes  Heft,  Schriften  des 
Arbeitsausscliusscs  der  Kriegswittwen-  und  Waisenjiirsoryc.  Herausgegeben 
•  m  Auftrage  des  Hauptausschusses  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Nationalstiftung  fiir 
die  Hinterbliebenen  der  im  Kriege  Gefallenen.  Carl  Heymann's  Verlag, 
Berlin,  1917.  This  pamphlet  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  city.  Other  bulletins  published  under  the  same 
auspices  are  on  Vocations  for  Women  and  War  Widows;  Experience  in  the 
Care  of  War  Widows  and  Orphans;  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Care  for  War 
Widows  and  Orphans;  The  Land  Problem  and  the  War  Widows.  Among 
other  books  brought  out  by  the  same  publishers  last  year  are  one  on 
Patriotic  Education  in  Juvenile   Clubs  and   one  on  The   Girls'   Club. — Editor. 
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very  active  through  their  various  ministries  in  rousing  interest 
and  spreading  knowledge  in  the  matter.  These  ministerial 
decrees  are  usually  addressed  to  the  government  officials  who 
have  the  supervision  over  the  cities  in  their  respective  terri- 
torial districts  and  are  often  mandatory  in  character.  In  this 
way,  a  uniformity  in  the  welfare  work  of  municipalities  is 
secured  to  which  we  in  this  country  have  no  parallel,  since  our 
reforms  have  to  wait  for  spontaneous  combustion  on  the  part 
of  public  opinion. 

The  German  ministerial  decrees  often  go  into  matters  with 
a,  to  us,  amusing  detail.  In  one  case  the  district  presidents, 
big  bugs  as  they  are,  are  told  that  they  must  join  central 
societies  for  the  protection  of  infants,  and  that  they  must 
subscribe  to  a  periodical  which  is  mentioned  by  name.  Again 
it  is  a  poster  on  infant  mortality,  or  even  a  special  make  of 
baby-bottle  that  has  aroused  the  minister's  interest,  and  his 
views  on  the  subject  are  ordered  to  be  brought  by  the  district 
presidents  to  the  attention  of  burgomasters  of  the  cities  to  be 
discussed  by  them  with  their  city  councils  and  boards.  A 
Saxe-Weimar  decree  prescribes  that  physicians  be  told  the 
exact  manner  and  method  of  distributing  government  rewards 
to  midwives  who  induce  their  patients  to  nurse  their  own 
infants,  while  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  the  government 
finances  a  competition  between  midwives  in  this  regard,  giv- 
ing to  the  one  who  persuades  the  most  mothers  a  prize  of 
fifty  marks. 

There  is  no  bar  to  city  initiative  either ;  only  where  an  ex- 
periment has  proved  a  success,  the  minister  (be  he  of  health. 
of  the  interior  or  of  education)  trumpets  it  abroad  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

Charlottenburg,  in  1906,  started  taking  prospective  mothers 
into  its  free  hospital  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
do  such  light  work  as  their  strength  would  permit.  It  also 
gives  aid  (usually  in  the  form  of  a  good  nourishing  meal  daily 
for  four  weeks  before  confinement)  to  pregnant  women  who 
will  agree  to  nurse  their  infants  when  they  arrive.  In  Nurem- 
berg, the  aid  takes  the  form  of  better  lodgings  if  they  are 
needed. 

We  have  baby  consultation  stations  in  some  of  our  large 
cities  but,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  ministries,  the  institu- 
tion is  more  uniform  in  Germany.  The  station  at  Magde- 
burg is  one  of  the  best  organized  in  the  world.  The  town  is 
divided  for  the  purpose  into  eight  districts,  and  in  each  is  held 
a  weekly  consultation  at  which  two  physicians,  a  nurse  and  a 
clerk  are  present.  The  nurse,  who  in  the  interval  has  been 
busy  in  the  homes,  attends  to  weighing  the  infant  and  relates 
what  she  knows  about  its  home  surroundings.  It  is  at  these 
consultations  that  the  chief  physician  hands  out  the  rewards 
to  nursing  mothers  which,  even  before  the  war,  were  offered 
by  so  many  city  governments.  In  1913,  no  less  than  152  com- 
munities gave  money  (Berlin's  outlay  for  that  year  totalled 
180,000  marks)  and  171  some  kind  of  aid  like  free  milk  for 
the  mother's  own  use.  Such  mothers  must  report  regularly, 
with  their  infants  if  possible,  at  the  station. 

The  value  of  breast-feeding  was  irrefutably  established  by 
an  investigation  in  Berlin  in  1906  which  showed  that  among 
the  poorest  class  of  the  population  five  bottle  babies  died  to 
every  one  that  had  been  fed  at  the  breast.  In  1911,  Berlin 
assumed  the  care  and  guardianship  of  all  its  orphans  and 
stretched  the  term  orphans  to  include  all  unprotected  chil- 
dren. There  are  more  than  13,000  of  them,  and  their  care  in 
1912  cost  2,339,591  marks.  For  its  infants  it  employs  wet- 
nurses,  but  allows  them  to  give  the  breast  only  to  their  own 
infants,  the  surplus  product  alone  going  to  the  orphans. 
Charlottenburg   has    a    somewhat    similar   method.      It    hi 


special  nursery  for  mothers  who  have  to  wean  their  infants  in 
order  to  go  to  work.  They  nurse  their  infants  morning  and 
evening,  but  in  the  interval  that  duty  is  performed  for  them 
by  one  of  the  servants  (who  are  chosen  accordingly),  or  they 
are  furnished  with  human  milk  in  bottles.  This  is  bought 
from  women  who  have  an  excess  of  that  commodity,  and  if 
the  infants  in  the  nursery  do  not  consume  it  all  the  remnant 
is  sold  to  the  public. 

Not  only  Berlin  but  also  Dresden,  Nuremberg  and  Breslau 
have  had  themselves  constituted  guardians  of  all  their  illegiti- 
mate children,  while  in  every  city  there  is  some  form  of  public 
guardianship  (and  often  a  guardianship  court)  for  such  waifs. 
The  guardian  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  many 
ways,  but  his  chief  and  immediate  duty  is  to  go  after  the  father 
and  compel  him  to  pay  for  the  child's  support,  and  city  de- 
partments do  much  more  effective  work  than  can  voluntary 
organizations  such  as  we  have  in  this  country.  Charlotten- 
burg in  1911  had  1,561  illegitimate  children  under  care  of 
its  guardian  and  collected  96,034.04  marks  from  fathers.  An 
English  student  of  these  matters,  W.  H.  Dawson,  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  fathers  are  growing  restive,  and  that 
an  association  of  them  has  been  formed  to  resist  excessive  or 
unjust  demands.  Surely  the  Germans  are  wonderful  at 
organizing! 

To  return  to  our  report  concerning  war-orphans,  an  in- 
vestigation among  forty-five  cities  conducted  in  May  and 
June,  1916,  showed  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  them  in  institu- 
tions or  in  families  had  not  risen  during  the  war  to  any  great 
extent.  Indeed,  five  reported  no  change  at  all,  and  the 
changes  noted  in  the  others  averaged  (at  a  rough  estimate) 
about  three  marks  per  child  per  month. 

What  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale  is  to  increase  the  re- 
sources and  scope  of  welfare  organizations  and  movements, 
such  as  the  breast-feeding  propaganda  I  have  described,  the  day 
nurseries  and  infants'  homes,  the  school  meals  and  diet 
kitchens,  etc.  Vocational  guidance,  especially  for  girls,  since 
so  many  of  them  must  now  enter  the  industrial  field,  is  being 
given  more  attention  than  ever  before.  The  pamphlet  recom 
mends  more  "fostering  of  joy  in  life,"  both  for  girls  and  boys 
more  games,  more  theatrical  representations,  more  music  and 
more  outings  of  every  kind. 

In  connection  with  school  meals  some  investigations  made 
by  Dr.  Gastpar,  city  physician  of  Stuttgart,  are  of  particular 
interest  to  us  who  are  wondering  at  the  effect  the  blockade  of 
Germany  is  having  on  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  I  can  not 
do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Gastpar's  own  words: 

In  Stuttgart  I  undertook  in  February,  1916,  to  tabulate  the  weights 
and  the  heights  of  all  school  children  and  compare  them  with  the 
records  kept  before  the  war.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  for 
all  children,  public  school  and  high  school,  boys  and  girls,  the  age 
divisions  as  to  size  and  weight  which  are  clearly  marked  in  peace 
time  have  become  less  distinct;  in  other  words,  that  children  until 
about  their  twelfth  year  are  somewhat  heavier  than  before  the  wai, 
but  in  the  succeeding  years  are  quite  appreciably  thinner.  Especialh 
the  oldest  classes  of  boys,  in  public  and  high  school  alike,  slum  an 
average  decrease  in  weight  but  an  average  increase  in  height.  How 
ever,  as  no  harm  to  health  could  be  noted,  no  increase  in  the  amount 
nt  anemia,  scrofula,  rickets,  heart  and  lung  troubles  as  compared 
with  the  years  before  the  war,  it  is  safe  to  ascribe  the  decrease  in 
weight  less  to  want  of  nourishment  than  to  greater  bodily  activity 
whether  in  working  harder  or  through  belonging  to  the  different 
■  rganizations  for  youth. 

\  repetition  of  the  investigation  in  1916-17  gi\e-  the  satisfactory 
results  for  the  public  schools  that  no  further  decrease  eith( 
weight  or  of  height  can  be  noted.  In  the  high  schools,  on  the  othei 
hand,  such  decrease  of  weight  is  marked.  The  good  result  in  the 
public  schools  is  primarily  to  be  ascribed  to  the  considerabh 
ti  nsion  of  our  diet  kitchens  for  children.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  need  for  such  extension  quickly  became  apparent.  In  Stmt  - 
gait  we  had  at  once  to  increase  the  three  existing  kitchens  to  ten 
Before  the  war,  the  number  of  >  early  meals  was  about  60,000;   this 
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increase  in  1914  to  200,000  and  in  1915  to  730,000,  which  meant 
more  than  ten  times  as  many.  Counting  the  500  or  so  of  children 
who  are  fed  by  private  philanthropists  in  their  homes  we  have 
approximately  3,000  school  children  who  are  being  fed  daily 
in  Stuttgart,  about  12  per  cent  of  all  Stuttgart  children  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  old.  This  may  seem  rather  few  at 
first  glance,  but  besides  the  diet  kitchens  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations, such  as  of  day  nurseries  and  war  orphans'  homes,  have 
been  started.  .   .    . 

Covering  the  costs  is  about  the  least  of  the  difficulties.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  empire  that  of  all  outlays  of  communities  for  taking  care  of 
those  affected  by  the  war  the  state  will  repay  50  per  cent.  Thus, 
what  the  communities  advance  to  associations  or  expend  themselves 
if  they  run  their  own  kitchens  can  be  charged,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half,  to  the  state.  ...  In  Stuttgart,  the  meal  is  reckoned  (in  1917!) 
to  come  to  ten  pfennige  a  portion,  whereas  in  1915  the  cost  of  the 
portion  came  to  14.4  pfennige. 

This  last  remark  is  so  worded  that  it  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  cost-price  in  1917  was  as  great  (or  greater) 
as  in  1915,  even  though  the  price  asked  was  only  10  pfennings, 
but  there  is  no  indication  in  the  pamphlet  that  such  was  the 
case.  There  is  a  recommendation  that  in  the  case  of  the  warm 
bread-and-milk  breakfasts  the  bread  be  not  wasted,  although 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  question  of  that  now,  but  that  the 
bread  should  be  broken  up  in  the  milk-soup.  The  usual  quan- 
tity of  milk  allowed  just  now  is  a  quarter  of  a  liter  (about 
half  a  pint).  "The  question  is  somewhat  complicated,"  says 
Dr.  Gastpar,  "by  the  fact  that  in  the  large  cities  there  is 
going  to  be  a  shortage  of  milk  which  has  made  it  necessary 
to  divide  up  the  daily  amount  according  to  the  numbers  of  the 
population  and  to  age." 

The  report  on  war  orphans  reveals  that  public  guardian- 
ship, adoption  and  a  new  arrangement  which  we  may  call  god- 
mothering  (Kriegspatenschaft)  are  being  pushed  with  the 
utmost  system  and  vigor.  Of  extreme  interest  to  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  frantic  attempts  to  Germanize  the  former 
Polish  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  is  the  propaganda 
of  the  Royal  Settlement  Commission  to  have  war  orphans 
adopted  by  German  parents  in  those  regions.     There,  broad, 


fertile  lands  are  to  be  found,  and  the  shortage  of  labor  is  so 
great  that  Russians  and  Poles  were  employed  in  great  num- 
bers before  the  war.  In  a  proclamation  dated  April,  1916, 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Settlement  Commission  expresses 
himself  as  follows  (he  is  addressing  more  particularly  the 
guardians  and  widows  of  the  West)  : 

Confide  to  us  your  wards  and  children.  You  can  do  it  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  may  be  sure  you  are  doing  the  children  a  service. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  they  become  strong,  healthy  and 
joyous  men  and  women.  Country  children  and  such  as  come  of 
country  parents  are  the  most  desired ;  but  healthy  city  children  will 
be  welcome  too. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the 
agrarians  in  this  way  are  likely  to  get  good  workers  at  a 
minimum  cost  and  can  pose  as  benefactors  besides.  The  "war- 
godparenting"  lays  stress  on  the  christening  present  that  every 
well-brought-up  godparent  is  expected  to  make.  The  custom 
has  developed  during  this  war  of  making  the  present  in  the 
form  of  an  insurance  policy,  to  mature  when  the  child  finishes 
his  public  school  course  and  goes  to  work  or  trains  for  a  voca- 
tion. The  god-parent  pays  all  the  premiums  either  in  a  lump 
sum  or  year  by  year.  There  is  an  association  of  public  life- 
insurance  companies  in  Germany  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
matter,  but  the  new  type  of  insurance  has  been  so  popular  that 
private  companies  have  everywhere  taken  it  up.  The  Ham- 
burg-Mannheim Life  Insurance  Company  had  already  issued 
25,000  such  policies.  There  are  three  forms  which  provide 
respectively  for  the  death  of  the  god-parent,  of  the  mother 
and  of  the  child.  No  medical  examination  is  required.  As 
an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  let  me  state  that  if  a 
mother  aged  thirty  insures  herself  (or  has  charitable  per- 
sons do  it  for  her)  in  favor  of  her  one-year-old  son,  and 
pays  one  mark  a  month  until  the  completion  of  his  seven- 
teenth year  (when  he  enters  military  service),  he  will  then 
have  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  211  marks. 
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HOME  SERVICE  AND  THE   COMMON   TOUCH 

THE  following  article  was  contributed  by  one  who 
until  recently  was  to  be  classed  as  a  layman  in  matters 
pertaining  to  social  service,  but  who  through  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Home  Service  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  come  to  feel  deeply  the  significance  of  this  field  of 
social  effort.  The  writer's  attitude  characterizes  that  of  a 
rapidly  growing  body  of  men  and  women  whose  perception  of 
the  possibilities  of  human  helpfulness  through  Home  Service 
is  undoubtedly  allying  them  permanently  with  the  forces  of 
social  construction  of  the  nation. 

SOMEWHERE  in  Kipling's  poems  there  is  a  fine  phrase 
which  describes  vividly  the  democratic,  friendly  contact 
of  man  with  his  fellow  man — Kipling  calls  it  "the  common 
touch."     At  no  hour  in  the  history  of  the  republic  has  there 


been  a  more  pressing  need  for  this  common  touch,  for  realizing 
responsibility  to  our  fellow  man,  than  now,  when  the  very 
existence  of  democracy  is  at  stake.  Everyone  is  now  under 
moral  obligation  to  do  his  share  toward  winning  the  war. 
The  contribution  need  not  be  spectacular  or  romantic  to  be  a 
real  war  service.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  vital  work 
is  being  done  quietly  and  humbly,  recorded  chiefly  in  the  grate- 
ful memories  of  those  whom  it  has  helped  to  "carry  on."  Its 
largest  satisfaction  lies  in  the  sense  of  duty  done  and  humanity 
served,  in  the  realization  that  the  common  touch  has  not  been 
lost  and  that  the  ranks  of  democracy  have  not  been  broken. 

It  is  this  quiet  work  that  will  count  heavily  in  the  final 
totals  of  the  war  and  determine  in  no  small  measure  whether 
the  war  has  been  really  lost  or  won.  It  is  above  all  the  quiet 
work  that  is  done  at  home  to  anticipate  and  check  the  social 
consequences  of  the  war  that  will  determine  how  actual  and 
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vital  our  democracy  is  and  what  path  its  future  is  to  take. 
Home  Service  has  undertaken  precisely  this  kind  of  work 
and  is  endeavoring  to  go  about  it  in  precisely  this  way.  It 
depends  for  its  very  effectiveness  upon  keeping  the  common 
touch,  upon  giving  friendly,  neighborly,  democratic  service  in 
a  quiet,  kindly  way.  There  is  little  of  glamour  about  it,  but 
there  is  everything  of  humanness.  It  is  not  strikingly  roman- 
tic, but  if  you  have  a  genuinely  humanitarian  impulse,  if  you 
believe  in  democracy,  above  all  if  you  want  to  do  a  vital  war 
work,  then  Home  Service  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  you.  It 
takes  you  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  most  to  help  win  the  war — the  families  who  are  giving 
husbands,  brothers  or  sons  to  the  national  service.  It  is  an 
essential  means  of  helping  to  keep  the  morale  of  the  country 
unbroken.  It  is  not  by  any  means  dull  or  routine,  for  there 
is  not  a  day  that  passes  for  any  Home  Service  section  that  is 
without  its  own  special  events  of  interest  and  value.  This  is 
revealed  strikingly  by  the  incidents — not  selected,  but  typical 
— which  follow. 


A  Volunteer's  Wife  in  Need 

-  came  of  refined  people,  an  old  family  that  had 


Mrs.  S — 

always  been  respected  in  the  small,  country  town  in  which 

they  lived.     Mr.  S was  from  a  big  city  and  his  wife  had 

gone  there  with  him  to  live  after  their  marriage.  He  was  just 
establishing  himself  in  his  trade  when  the  war  came.  His 
father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war  and  the  call  of  the 
blood  could  not  be  resisted.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
regular  army  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  France.     When 

Mrs.  S came  to  the  attention  of  the  Home  Service  section, 

things  were  in  a  bad  way  at  home.  Allotment  and  allowance 
were  overdue  and  there  was  no  money  in  the  house  for  food 
or  fuel.  The  mother  was  expecting  a  baby  within  a  few 
months  and  her  boy  of  three  looked  pinched  and  wan.  The 
Home  Service  section  provided  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
against  the  coming  of  the  allotments.  A  visitor  went  home 
with  her  to  plan  for  the  days  to  come  and  this  visitor  returned 
often  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  lonely  family.  There  was  a 
nurse  in  attendance  some  time  before  the  expected  child  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  afterward  a  room  at  the  hospital  in  which 

to  bid  the  newcomer  welcome.     Mrs.  S 's  letter  to  the 

Home  Service  section  would  make  very  interesting  reading — 
but  she  didn't  intend  it  for  publication,  so  we  cannot  repro- 
duce it  here. 

In  another  city  not  far  from  the  Canadian  boundary,  the 
wife  of  a  soldier  in  the  British  army — a  woman  of  education 
and  ability  who  had  always  depended  upon  her  husband  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  household — got  into  an  awkward 
business  tangle  because  of  her  unfamiliarity  with  business 
methods  and  commercial  law.  She  was  distracted  by  worry, 
when  a  friend  told  her  about  the  local  Home  Service  section 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  called  at  the  office  with 
reluctance  and  obvious  embarrassment.  Her  story  told,  a 
telephone  conversation  with  a  leading  merchant  of  the  city, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Home  Service  section,  and  with  an 
attorney,  also  a  member,  brought  valuable  suggestions  for  ways 
out  of  the  tangle.  Within  a  week  the  entire  matter  had  been 
cleared  up  very  happily  for  all  concerned.  Other  things  de- 
veloped meanwhile.  The  woman  was  inclined  to  melancholy 
and  needed  to  be  brought  out  of  herself.  She  was  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  as  she  and  her  husband  had  moved  there  only  a 
little  while  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Home  Serv- 
ice section  interested  her  in  the  work  of  her  own  church,  that 
was  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  entertainment  for  the 
soldiers  in  a  nearby  camp.  Within  a  month  she  was  a  changed 
woman,  bright,  energetic,  and  as  happy  as  separation  from  her 


husband  would  permit  her  to  be.  A  month  or  so  ago  she  was 
recalling  the  whole  affair  with  the  secretary  of  the  Home 
Service  section  who  had  first  befriended  her.  Tears  stood  in 
her  eyes  as  she  said  with  pathetic  dignity,  "I  hope  you  will 
never  need  to  come  to  a  place  like  this.  If  you  do,  you  will 
know  what  it  means  to  be  comforted." 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  old  lady  up  in  the  mountains 
of  one  of  the  southern  states.  The  youngest  of  her  children 
was  twenty-one  last  April — he  didn't  wait  to  be  drafted — he 
volunteered.  He  had  gone  to  school  and  was  able  to  write  a 
really  interesting  letter  because  he  had  the  gift  of  imagination. 
He  wrote  home  regularly  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  camp  in 
this  country.  The  postman  who  used  to  carry  the  letters  to 
the  old  lady  happened  to  notice  that  she  never  sent  any  back, 
and  one  day  he  mentioned  it  casually  to  the  Home  Service 
worker  in  the  small  country  town  where  his  post  office  was. 
It  gave  her  the  suggestion  of  an  opportunity  for  service,  and 
one  afternoon  she  drove  out  to  the  old  lady's  cabin.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  start  a  conversation  about  the  soldier  son  in  camp, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  tears  came  into  the  old  lady's  eyes  as 
she  confessed  that  she  had  a  big  bundle  of  letters  from  him 
which  she  couldn't  read !  'As  a  little  girl  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  school,"  she  said,  "and  I  never  learned  to  read 
or  write.  It  makes  me  wretched  not  to  be  able  to  see  what 
Johnny  says.  There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  tell  him 
and  I  know  that  he  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  me."  A 
letter  went  out  that  afternoon— in  the  visitor's  handwriting. 
She  has  a  conspiracy  now  with  the  postman  and  she  drops  in, 
just  accidentally,  every  time  a  letter  comes. 

In  the  steel  mill  district  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  there 
is  a  boy  in  the  sixth  grade  of  public  school  who  was  noted  for 
bad  behavior.  His  teacher  talked  of  him,  one  night,  with  a 
friend  who  was  a  Home  Service  worker,  because  she  was  per- 
plexed and  wanted  advice.  Stephen  had  been  a  model  boy  in 
class  until  he  had  had  an  attack  of  measles.  About  this  time 
his  father  went  away  with  his  regiment.  Since  Stephen  re- 
turned to  school  he  had  been  nervous,  irritable  and  disobedient. 
The  Home  Service  worker  called  at  his  home.  She  found 
that  Stephen's  mother  had  noticed  he  had  to  hold  his  books 
very  close  to  his  eyes  while  studying.  The  Home  Service 
worker  took  him  to  an  oculist  and  Stephen  no  longer  causes 
trouble  at  home  or  at  school.  He  is  now  planning  a  war 
garden  in  the  cottage  back  yard. 

Sought  Her  Husband's  Discharge 

The  other  day  there  came  a  letter  from  the  Home  Service 
man  at  Camp  Z ,  containing  his  week's  report.  Op- 
posite Friday  he  had  made  the  following  entry:     "Received  a 

call   from    Corporal   M ,   Company   A,   Artillery.      This 

man  is  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  before  coming  to 

Camp  Z had  married  a  girl  who  is  barely  seventeen  and 

is  about  to  become  a  mother.  This  man  saw  me  about  ten 
days  ago  and  was  in  such  a  desperate  frame  of  mind  that  it 
would  have  taken  very  little  to  have  caused  him  to  desm. 
He  showed  me  a  letter  from  his  wife  imploring  him  to  come 
home  at  once,  as  she  was  very  sick  and  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  child.  She  is  living  with  her  folks  who  are  poor 
and  quite  unable  to  provide  proper  care  for  her.  She  had 
even  in  her  wretchedness  gone  so  far  as  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  lawyer  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  discharge  for  her  husband. 

I   immediately  wired   Corporal   M 's   home   chapter   and 

three  days  later  received  a  letter  stating  that  they  had  removed 
the  girl  to  a  hospital.     She  was  now  being  given  proper  care 

and  attention.     M came  to  me  today  with  another  letter 

which  he  had  received  from  his  wife,  quite  different  in  tone 
from  the  former  one.     She  stated  that  she  was  happy  and  well 
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cared  for,  and  that  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  were  sewing 

for  her  and  the  baby.     Since  receiving  this  letter,  M has 

had  a  different  outlook  on  life.  He  is  an  infinitely  better 
soldier.  He  had  obtained  a  furlough  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades had  taken  up  a  collection  to  pay  his  fare  back  home.  He 
returned  the  furlough  to  his  captain  and  told  his  comrades 
he  was  not  going  home,  for  he  felt  that  his  wife  was  getting 
the  very  best  of  attention  and  there  was  nothing  now  that  he 
could  do  for  her." 

And  here  in  its  entirety  is  a  letter  from  a  courageous  but 
lonely  woman  who  lives  just  outside  a  well-known  town  in 
a  southern  state.  All  the  names  and  places  are  changed,  but 
everything  else  is  copied  faithfully  from  the  original  letter — 
including  the  phonetic  spelling. 

Rookey,   Christmas  Eve,    1917. 
Dear  Husband: — 

I  will  try  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  hear  from  us.  I 
am  well  but  tired.  I  have  been  in  hog-killing  all  daye.  the  babies 
have  been  sick  sence  you  went  away  with  cold  Mary  had  ihe  cronp 
friday  knight  the  worst  she  ever  had  it  me  and  Charlie  set  up  till 
twelve  o'clock  with  her  but  she  is  better  now,  except  her  cough  is 
bad  now  I  have  not  had  a  knight  sleep  since  you  went  away  I  mist 
you  so  bad  to  help  me  with  her  but  Charlie  was  good  to  help  me 
with  her.  She  is  taking  it  better  about  you  being  gon  than  I  thought 
she  would  she  is  coughing  bad  tonight  she  said  awhile  ago  when 
she  woke  up  she  said  she  did  not  see  Popper  and  cried  the  habie  all 
so  ask  why  poper  dont  come  and  bring  my  hamer.     I  told  him  they 


wont  let  you  come  home  charlie  taken  him  up  and  he  told  charlie 
they  wont  let  my  popper  come  home  santy  claus  will  bring  him 
a  little  tool  chest  to  knight  with  saw  and  hammer  nails  so  you  can 
imagion  what  he  will  be  doing  to  morrow  I  told  you  I  was  in  the 
hog  killing  to  day  we  kill  the  hogs  to'  day  one  went  185  lbs  and 
the  other  155.  I  did  not  hear  from  you  until  today  I  looked  for  a 
letter  from  you  Saturday  but  did  not  get  it  till  to  day  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  from  you  but  sorry  you  had  no  place  to  ly  down  and 
rest  but  I  hope  you  have  a  bead  by  this  time  I  would  be  so  glad 
that  you  was  home  withe  us  to  night  we  are  so  lonley  without  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Overstreet  has  moved  in  with  us  and  is  company 
for  us  but  your  chair  is  vacant  and  that  Makes  me  lonley  it 
seams  like  you  ought  come  when  night  comes  god  bless  you  I  do 
pray  be  a  good  boy  and  god  will  bless  you  dont  forget  to  trust 
in  Jesus  for  he  is  your  best  friend  When  you  are  tempted  to  do 
wrong  always  think  of  Jesus  and  he  will  help  you  to  do  wright 
I  am  praying  for  you  everday  and  hopeing  you  will  soon  be  home 
with  us  again  Charlie  is  going  to  unkle  Jimes  to  morrow  and  will 
be  gon  two  or  three  days  Well  I  guess  I  had  better  close  as  it  is 
getting  late  it  likes  10  minits  of  12  o'clock  ever  one  is  a  sleep  but 
me  but  I  could  write  a  nother  hour  but  I  know  I  need  some  rest 
and  I  do  hope  and  trust  you  will  soon  be  home  with  us.  Dont  you 
think  I  will  ever  forget  you  I  never  will  forget  you  so  long  as 
I  live  and  you  do  pray  for  me  and  the  babies  may  god  bless  you  is 
my  pray  for  Jesus  sake  amen  be  a  good  boy. 
Your  loving  wife, 

Mary  Pirkle 
Write   as  often   as  you  can   Mary  says  howdy  dear  poper. 
*Mary  marked  here  *Babie  marked  here 

The  things  that  the  Home  Service  section  of  this  city  did 
in  behalf  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  will  not  be  set  down 
here.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  "all  in  the  day's  work." 


MODERN  EDUCATION  FOR   THE 
CHILDREN  OF  ALASKA 

ON  the  Yukon,  the  Kobuk  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  at  Nome,  Kana- 
kanak  and  Kotzebue,  and  at  many  other  points  in  Alaska,  Uncle 
Sam  is  providing  modem  school  rooms  and  education  for  native  children. 
It  is  hard  to  get  the  children  to  come  to  school  regularly,  because  the 
adults  have  a  long-established  habit  of  taking  their  children  with  them 
on  hunting  and  trapping  trips.  Nevertheless  the  field  force  of  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Education  consisted  last  year  of  four  superintendents, 
one  acting  superintendent,  in  teachers,  five  physicians  and  ten  nurses. 
Sixty-eight  schools  were  maintained,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,600.  Sew- 
ing (on  sewing  machines),  cooking,  carpentry,  gardening  and  other 
matters  are  taught.  There  are  many  missionary  schools  also.  The 
picture  above,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  shows  a  familiar  kindergarten  game. 
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WAR  AND   PLAGUE   IN 
RUMANIA 

THE  American  Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion to  Rumania  has  just  pre- 
sented to  the  Red  Cross  a  report  on 
medical  conditions  in  that  country,  pre- 
pared by  Drs.  H.  Gideon  Wells  and 
Roger  G.  Perkins.  The  first  fact  em- 
phasized is  terrible  overcrowding: 

In  Moldavia,  a  territory  not  much  larger 
than  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  were  gath- 
ered much  of  its  normal  population  of  2,- 
800,000  and  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
refugees  from  Wallachia,  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion Rumanian  soldiers,  and  approximately 
a  million  Russians.  All  this  added  popula- 
tion came  in  with  little  or  no  supplies  of 
food  or  clothing,  and  under  the  mental  col- 
lapse that  results  from  overwhelming  de- 
feat, loss  of  home  and  property,  and  the 
depression  of  flight  and  privation.  The 
transportation  was  so  inadequate  that  a 
large  part  of  the  refugees  came  on  foot, 
many  walking  for  twenty  or  thirty  days. 

The  lack  of  hospital  equipment,  of 
fuel  and  finally  of  food,  created  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  the  development 
of  various  infections.  The  first  disease  to 
make  its  appearance  was  pellagra.  Of 
this  disease  there  have  been  estimated 
from  60,000  to  80,000  chronic  cases  even 
before  the  war,  and  the  famine  and  pri- 
vations of  war  had  both  exterminated 
the  earlier  cases  and  developed  many 
more. 

An  epidemic  of  cholera  seems  to  have 
caused  but  slight  excitement  because 
the  known  methods  of  control  were 
promptly  applied  and  immediately  effec- 
tive. But  as  winter  came  on  the  more 
dreaded  foe,  typhus,  appeared  and  from 
February  to  May  continued  with  very 
great  mortality: 

And  now  arose  a  situation  that  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  descriptions  in  Defoe's 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.  The  stricken 
population  fled  hither  and  thither  to  escape 
infection,  or  to  find  food,  warmth  and  shel- 
ter, and  so  they  spread  the  disease  until  it 
is  probable  that  nearly  a  million  were  in- 
fected in  a  population,  including  the  armies, 
of  something  less  than  5,000,000.  Stories 
are  told  of  horrors  piled  on  horrors — of 
trains  stagnating  on  congested  tracks,  while 
in  box  cars  the  people  were  packed  so  closely 
together  that  those  who  died  could  not  fall, 
and  were  removed  only  when  at  last  the  cars 
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were  emptied.  The  shortage  of  beds  was 
so  great  that  usually  two  beds  were  placed 
together  to  hold  three  patients  across  them, 
while  often  two  more  patients  were  laid 
on  the  floor  underneath. 

Only  a  few  of  the  physicians  sus- 
pected typhus,  and  those  who  did  tried, 
as  one  man  said,  "to  convince  themselves 
that  it  was  only  grippe,"  so  ghastly  did 
the  project  appear  in  view  of  the  truth. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission's  de- 
parture, late  in  1917,  a  few  cases  of  ty- 
phus still  lingered  here  and  there,  a  fact 
which  caused  physicians  no  small  anxiety 
as  it  proved  that  the  epidemic  was  not 
extinct  but  merely  quiescent,  smoldering, 
ready  to  break  forth  in  winter  condi- 
tions. "Famine  dropsy"  attacked  espe- 
cially the  little  children ;  tuberculosis 
seems  to  have  increased  throughout  the 
country,  although  it  was  said  not  to  have 
been  a  serious  plague  in  Rumania  before 
the  war.  It  is  the  deficiency  diseases, 
pellagra,  dropsy,  etc.,  and  typhus,  which 
the  commission  believe  to  be  the  coun- 
try's chief  menace  at  this  time,  and  they 
recommend  that  a  number,  at  least  100, 
competent  Rumanian  physicians  be  de- 
tached from  military  service  in  order  to 
reorganize  the  civil  sanitary  service  and 
maintain  it  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  commission  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments which  at  the  time  of  their  report 
were  being  made  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  Commission  in  America  to  supply 
food  and  clothing,  might  be  successful 
in  diverting  the  serious  and  immediate 
consequences  of  deficiency  diseases. 
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THE  WAR  ANNIVERSARY 
MESSAGE 

IN  a  sense,  President  Wilson's  state 
papers,  since  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  fall  into  two  groups — 
those  in  which  he  has  made  a  ringing 
call  to  arms  against  Prussian  aggression, 
and  those  in  which  he  has  set  forth  the 
principles  which  "would  be  our  own 
in  the  final  settlement."  To  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  two  were  blended  in  his 
address  at  Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the 
Liberty  loan. 

He  yields  no  ground  to  those  who 
have  criticized  his  moral  and  political 
offensive.  Still  less  does  he  yield  ground 
to  the  German  thrust  at  Amiens. 
Rather,  he  accepts  the  latter  challenge 
and  throws  it  back.  In  doing  so,  he 
shows  that  instead  of  confusing  the  is- 
sues, his  moral  and  political  offensive, 
grounded  as  it  is  on  his  remarkable  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychology  of  democ- 
racy, has  made  those  issues  clear  as  never 
before. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  throws  over  the 
motivation  of  hate — that  recourse  of  the 
German  autocrats  which  has  found  an 
echo  from  not  a  few  of  our  own  lesser 
spokesmen.  "I  should  be  ashamed,"  he 
says,  "in  the  presence  of  affairs  so  grave, 
so  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  mankind 
throughout  all  the  world,  to  speak  with 
truculence,  to  use  the  weak  language  oi 
hatred  or  vindictive  purpose."  Rather, 
his  is  an  appeal  to  reason.  His  basic  con- 
fidence is  in  the  ability  of  thinking 
Americans  to  make  up  their  minds. 
"The  man  who  knows  least,"  he  says, 
"can  now  see  plainly  how  the  cause  of 
justice  stands,  and  what  the  imperisha- 
ble thing  he  is  asked  to  invest  in." 

He  reviews  the  exchanges  which  have 
helped  bring  this  about,  and  in  doing 
so  reaffirms  the  unimperialistic  princi- 
ples America  stands  for — in  a  way  which 
is  an  answer  to  such  organs  as  the  Gior- 
nale  d'llalia.  which  has  doggedly  clung 
to  the  commitments  of  the  allies  to  Italy  ; 
or  the  London  Globe,  which  before  the 
ink  was  fairly  dry  on  the  statement  put 
out  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  New  Year's  urged  their 
recall    on    the   ground,    apparently,    that 
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German  conquests  in  the  East  should  be 
met  by  the  prospect  of  counter  conquests. 
As  against  those  who  pin  their  faith  on 
dark  threats  of  punishment  to  weaken 
enemy  resistance  and  to  build  up  the 
righting  spirit  at  home,  President  Wilson 
affirms  his  principles  and  alternative  pro- 
cedure : 

.  .  .  I  have  sought  to  learn  the  objects 
Germany  has  in  this  war  from  the  mouths  of 
her  own  spokesmen,  and  to  deal  as  frankly 
with  them  as  I  wished  them  to  deal  with 
me.    .     .     . 

We  have  ourselves  proposed  no  injustice, 
no  aggression.  We  are  ready,  whenever  the 
final  reckoning  is  made,  to  be  just  to  the 
German  people,  deal  fairly  with  the  German 
power,  as  with  all  others.  There  can  be  no 
difference  between  peoples  in  the  final  judg- 
ment, if  it  is  indeed  to  be  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. To  propose  anything  but  justice,  even- 
handed  and  dispassionate  justice,  to  Ger- 
many at  any  time,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  would  be  to  renounce  and  dishonor 
our  own  cause,  for  we  ask  nothing  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  accord. 

He  goes  further  and  reopens  the  door 
which  the  German  commanders  in  Rus- 
sia clanged  shut  "when  we  proposed 
such  a  peace." 

For  myself,  I  am  ready,  ready  still,  ready 
even  now,  to  discuss  a  fair  and  just  and 
honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sincerely 
purposed — a  peace  in  which  the  strong  and 
the  weak  shall  fare  alike. 

Here,  then,  are  the  main  elements  in 
President  Wilson's  moral  and  political 
offensive.  Here,  also,  they  become  the 
main  elements  of  his  military  offensive. 
And  in  making  this  clear  he  once  more 
speaks  over  the  heads  of  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  to  the  civilians  of  the  central 
empires  at  the  same  time  that  he  musters 
the  Americans  afresh  to  their  task : 

It  has  been  with  this  thought  that  I  have 
sought  to  learn  from  those  who  spoke  for 
Germany  whether  it  was  justice  or  dominion 
and  the  execution  of  their  own  will  upon  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  the  German 
leaders  were  seeking.  They  have  answered 
— answered  in  unmistakable  terms.  They 
have  avowed  that  it  was  not  justice,  but  do- 
minion and  the  unhindered  execution  of  their 
own  will.  The  avowal  has  not  come  from 
Germany's  statesmen.  It  has  come  from  her 
military  leaders,  who  are  her  real  rulers. 

How  these  "military  masters"  over- 
rode the  German  civilian  delegates  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  how  in  Russia,  in  Fin- 
land, in  Ukraine  and  Rumania  they  have 
sought  to  "impose  their  power  and  ex- 
ploit everything  for  their  own  use  and 
aggrandizement,"  how  they  would  do 
the  same  thing  on  the  western  front  if 
they  had  the  chance,  how  they  may  be 
willing  to  promote  a  false  peace  in  the 
West  if  they  can  have  a  free  hand  in 
making  the  Slavic  peoples,  the  Baltic 
peninsula  and  Turkey  "subject  to  their 
will  and  ambition,  and  build  upon  that 
dominion  an  empire  of  force  upon  which 
they  fancy  that  they  can  then  erect  an 
empire  of  gain  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy," are  set  forth  as  so  many  elements 


in  a  program  in  which  "our  ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  and  liberty,  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  self-determination  of  na- 
tions; upon  which  all  the  modern  world 
insists,  can  play  no  part." 

That  program  once  carried  out,  America 
and  all  who  care  or  dare  to  stand  with  her 
must  arm  and  prepare  themselves  to  con- 
test the  mastery  of  the  world — a  mastery  in 
which  the  rights  of  common  men,  the  rights 
of  women  and  of  all  who  are  weak,  must 
for  the  time  being  be  trodden  under  foot 
and  disregarded  and  the  old,  age-long  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  right  begin  again  at  its 
beginning. 

And  in  conclusion : 

.  .  .  Germany  has  once  more  said  that 
force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide  whether 
justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  whether  right  as  America  conceives  it 
or  dominion  as  she  conceives  it  shall  deter- 
mine the  destinies  of  mankind.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  one  response  possible  from  us: 
Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint 
or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force 
which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the  world 
and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the 
dust. 

CLEANLINESS     IS     NEXT     TO 
PATRIOTISM 

WITH  the  country  at  war  and  the 
conservation  of  our  resources  a 
matter  of  national  preservation,  new  ar- 
guments have  been  supplied  to  the  advo- 
cates of  smokeless  and  dustless  cities. 
For  a  city  to  be  clean  is  now  one  way 
to  show  its  patriotism. 

The  Smoke  and  Dust  Abatement 
League  of  Pittsburgh  is  making  effective 
use  of  this  argument.  During  February 
it  conducted  a  competition  to  secure  pos- 
ter designs  showing  the  relation  of  smoke 
abatement  to  fuel  conservation.  The 
prizes  were  of  an  amount  to  attract  stu- 
dents rather  than  successful  artists,  and 
the  winner  of  the  first  award,  $50,  was 
Lawrence  Kritcher,  a  first-year  student 


at  the  School  of  Applied  Design,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology.  The 
poster  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the 
Survey  secured  a  fourth  prize  and  the 
one  on  this  page  a  fifth  prize.  The  lat- 
ter shows  the  use  made  of  the  patriotic 
motive. 

The  league  published  the  following 
statement: 

During  1917  some  500,000,000  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  were  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount  about  20  per  cent  or 
100,000,000  tons  were  lost  through  imper- 
fect combustion — the  visible  sign  of  which  is 
black  smoke. 

Black  smoke  is  an  indicator  of  waste  and 
inefficiency.  A  streamer  of  black  smoke  is 
the  black  flag  of  a  pirate  confiscating  a  part 
of  the   nation's   resources. 

Black  smoke  in  time  of  peace  means  a  great 
waste  and  a  pollution  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  destroys  building  materials,  retards 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  cuts  off  sunlight 
and  daylight,  prolongs  fogs,  is  injurious  to 
comfort  and  health,  and  is  costly  both  to  the 
smoke  maker  and  to  the  public.  In  time  of 
war  it  means  all  of  that  and  more.  Coal  is 
a  sinew  of  war.  Coal  is  food  for  fighters, 
and  he  who  unnecessarily  reduces  the  coun- 
try's available  supply  curtails  the  nation's 
energy  in  the  great  industrial  conflict. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  WAR 
WORKERS 

GOVERNMENT  clerks  in  Wash- 
ington who  now  have  to  pay  ex- 
cessive room  rents  owing  to  the  conges- 
tion of  the  capital  have  been  remembered 
in  the  housing  bill  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  last  passed  by  Congress  af- 
ter long  delays.  In  addition  to  $50,- 
000,000  provided  for  the  construction  of 
houses  for  workers  in  industrial  plants 
engaged  in  war  work — other  than  ship- 
yards, which  have  already  been  provided 
for  separately — the  act  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $10,000,000  to  construct 
government  houses  and  hotels  for  the 
accommodation  of  government  clerks. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  which  re- 
cently appointed  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  of 
New  York,  as  housing  administrator,  is 
empowered  to  do  almost  anything  to  get 
the  houses  built  where  they  are  needed, 
from  acquisition  of  land  by  condemna- 
tion to  loans  to  private  contractors. 

Seeing  that  it  takes  $10,000,000  to 
provide  additional  housing  for  govern- 
ment clerks  in  one  city,  no  one  pretends 
that  an  appropriation  of  five  times  that 
amount  is  enough  to  house  the  war 
workers  now  living  in  overcrowded 
dwellings  or  miles  away  from  their 
work.  This  merely  supplements  a  great 
deal  of  housing  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  themselves  which  is  al- 
ready under  way. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  just  issued  by 
Maj.  Z.  L.  Potter,  chief  of  the  hous- 
ing and  health  division  of  the  War  De- 
partment, declares  that  housing  facilities 
in  Washington  will  be  exhausted  by 
May  1  unless  the  government  comes  to 
the  rescue.  Major  Potter  estimates  that 
under    present    conditions    about    9,500 
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more  people  can  be  housed  in  that  city. 
Estimates  furnished,  by  different  depart- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  clerks  and 
officers  that  will  be  needed  indicate  that 
between  now  and  the  first  of  July  the 
population  of  Washington  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  18,500  persons;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  nearly  13,000 
in  addition  to  this  number  will  be  re- 
quired. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  PLAN  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

HEREAFTER  there  is  to  be  peace  in 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  seat  of  the 
principal  refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  to 
be  no  more  shooting  in  the  streets,  no 
more  wrecking  of  trolley  cars  or  saloons, 
no  more  "raids"  under  Inspector  Cady, 
no  more  sorties  led  by  Sheriff  Kinkaid. 
All  that  belongs  to  an  era  that  has  end- 
ed. Last  week  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployes from  all  of  the  plants  of  the  com- 
pany in  New  Jersey  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  the  officers  of  the  company  at  26 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  and  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  "labor  relationship."  At 
the  same  time  an  announcement  was 
made  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
and  a  plan  of  service  annuities  and  sick- 
ness and  death  benefits. 

On  March  25,  a  notice  was  posted  in 
the  Bayonne,  Bayway  and  Eagle  plants 
of  the  company,  inviting  the  employes 
to  elect  representatives  from  their  num- 
ber on  the  basis  of  one  representative 
for  every  150  employes.  The  persons 
thus  selected  were  to  be  the  "duly  ac- 
credited" representatives  of  the  employes 
at  the  dinner  mentioned,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  "for  the  purpose  of  getting 
better  acquainted  and  of  discussing  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern."  The  announce- 
ment also  stated  that  these  same  persons 
were  to  be  "the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  employes  at  all  subsequent 
meetings  and  in  all  matters  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes until  the  employes  shall  designate 
some  other  person  to  represent  them." 

The  election  was  held  on  March  27, 
and  according  to  reports  92  per  cent  of 
the  employes  participated.  The  dinner 
was  held  five  days  later,  and  a  scheme 
of  "labor  relationship"  presented  by  the 
company  was  formally  adopted.  This 
scheme  provides  that  joint  conferences 
between  employes'  representatives  and 
those  of  the  company  shall  be  held  at 
each  of  the  works  at  least  quarterly,  "to 
discuss  any  matters  of  mutual  interest." 
A  joint  conference  of  all  employes'  rep- 
resentatives and  all  company  representa- 
tives is  to  be  held  annually  at  the  call  of 
the  president.  That  there  may  be  other 
conferences  is  implied  by  the  rule 
adopted  that  "future  wage  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  joint  conferences  be- 
tween the  employes'  representatives  in 
the  divisions  affected  and  representatives 
of  the  company." 


There  is  no  elaborate  machinery  such 
as  was  set  up  under  the  Rockefeller 
Plan  in  Colorado,  but  any  employe  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treated 
"has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  general 
superintendent  and  the  higher  officials 
of  the  company,  provided  that  he  shall 
first  seek  to  have  the  matter  adjusted 
by  conference  in  person  or  through  his 
regularly  elected  representative  with  the 
foreman  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment." 

The  scheme  includes  the  organization 
of  an  employment  department  at  each  of 
the  works,  which  will  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  hiring  and  firing  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreman.  One  of  the  rules 
under  which  employes  are  to  be  selected 
is  the  following:  "No  discrimination  to 
be  made  on  account  of  membership  or 
non-membership  in  any  church,  society, 
fraternity  or  union."  A  list  of  fifteen 
offenses  is  included  for  which  an  employe 
may  be  suspended  or  dismissed  without 
further  notice,  including  violations  of 
the  law  or  the  safety  rules  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  major  offenses.  For  of- 
fenses that  are  not  on  the  list,  the  em- 
ploye is  not  to  be  discharged  without 
having  received  a  warning  against  a 
repetition  of  the  offense. 

Under  the  system  of  annuities  and 
benefits  announced  at  the  dinner,  male 
employes  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  and  who  have  been 
twenty  years  in  the  service  are  to  be  re- 
tired on  a  pension.  This  is  equal  2 
per  cent  of  their  salary  for  each  year  of 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  $300  per 
year  and  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  salary.  In  individual  cases,  it  the 
employe  makes  a  request  for  deferring 
his  retirement,  it  may  be  done  by  a  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

After  one  year  of  service  employes  are 
to  be  eligible  to  death  benefits  in  case  of 
death  resulting  from  sickness  or  irjm 
accident  when  off  duty.  The  benefit  is 
to  range  from  three  months  full  pay 
after  one  year  of  service  to  twelve 
months'  full  pay  after  five  years  or  more, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  minimum  benefit  of 
$500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000.  Deaths 
from  accident,  while  on  duty,  are  to  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  law. 

There  is  a  provision  also  for  sickness 
benefits  involving  disability  of  more  than 
seven  days  due  either  to  sickness  or  to 
accidental  injury  occurring  when  off 
duty.  This,  too,  is  payable  to  employes 
who  have  been  at  least  a  year  in  the  ser- 
vice and  amounts  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
wages.  The  benefits  are  to  be  paid  for 
six  weeks  if  the  disability  lasts  that  long, 
in  the  case  of  an  employe  one  year  in 
the  service.  From  this  point  the  dura- 
tion of  payments  increases  with  length 
of  service  until  the  limit  of  ten  years  is 
reached.  For  employes  who  have  been 
ten  years  or  longer  in  the  service  the  pay- 
ments     are     continued      for     fiftv-two 


weeks.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  where 
the  disability  is  total  and  permanent,  the 
benefits  will  be  continued  for  an  addi- 
tional twenty-six  weeks. 

The  plan  declares  that  the  board  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  or  withdraw 
the  plan  at  any  time,  but  it  "guarantees 
that  such  changes  will  not  affect  sickness 
or  death  benefits  already  accrued,  or  the 
payment  during  the  life  of  an  annuitant 
of  an  annuity  already  granted  as  a 
regular  allowance." 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  near  tuture 
plans  will  be  worked  out  extending  the 
scope  of  the  representation  plan.  In  the 
announcement  of  it  posted  at  the  various 
works,  the  company  declared  its  object 
to  be  to  bring  about  "a  closer  coopei  ition 
and  more  definite  unity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employes, 
whereby  workmen  will  always  have  a 
ready  means  of  bringing  their  views  to 
the  definite  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
company."  Hope  was  expressed  that  the 
plan  "will  open  up  a  direct  line  of  con- 
tact between  the  chairman  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  the  least  skilled 
laborer." 

The  announcement  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  "the  basis  of  the  whole 
scheme  lies  in  the  idea  of  cooperation. 
It  aims  to  bring  all  the  employes  of  the 
company  into  a  relationship  with  the 
officers,  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in 
the  old  days,  when  the  individual  em- 
ployer, with  a  small  group  of  employes, 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
each  member  of  his  business  family." 

EXTENDING   HOME    SERVICE 
TO  FRANCE 

FOR  those  who  read  the  account,  pub- 
lished on  page  41  of  this  issue,  of 
the  work  now  being  done  in  this  countrv 
by  the  Home  Service  department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  bring  home 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  humane,  im- 
portance of  this  work.  The  morale  of 
our  army  depends  upon  the  ease  of  mind 
of  the  individual  soldier.  He  cannot 
have  ease  of  mind  if  he  is  devasi\-Ued  by 
frequent  worries  concerning  the  family 
and  dependents  that  he  has  left  behind. 
What  difference  does  it  make,  for  ex- 
ample,  if   Mrs.   S ,   an   expectant 

mother  without  food  or  fuel  in  the 
house,  is  being  tenderly  cared  for  by 
neighbors    or    the    Red    Cross,    if    Mr. 

S ,    somewhere    in    the    trendies. 

does  not  know  it?     Or  what  difference 

if  the  young  wife  of  Corporal  M . 

almost  beside  herself  with  worry  and 
hiring  a  lawyer  to  get  her  husband  dis- 
charged from  the  army  so  that  he  can 
be  with  her  in  her  need,  is  surrounded  bv 
the  best  of  hospital  attendance,  if  her 
lover-husband  thinks  of  her  as  friend- 
less and  alone? 

The  English  and  French  soldiers,  and 
those  of  many  other  nationalities,  arc 
frequently  re-created  by  furloughs  home: 
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they  see  for  themselves  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  normally  dependent  upon 
them.  For  the  American  soldier  there 
can  be  no  furlough  home.  He  departs, 
except  in  exceptional  cases,  "for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war."  The  news  of  his 
family,  if  he  is  to  get  it,  must  be  taken 
to  him. 

For  this  reason,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  extending  its  Home  Service 
work  to  France.  It  intends  to  main- 
tain, close  behind  the  battle  line  and 
wherever  American  soldiers  are  found, 
a  personnel  and  service  that  will  keep 
the  individual  soldier  informed  and  re- 
assured concerning  those  at  home  to 
whom  his  thoughts  will  most  often  re- 
vert. The  first  contingent  of  this  unique 
accompaniment  of  modern  war  sailed 
within  the  past  fortnight — twenty  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by 
W.  Frank  Persons,  director  general  of 
civilian  relief,  who  went  to  aid  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  service. 

The  Red  Cross  is  already  maintaining 
at  each  camp  and  cantonment  in  this 
country  at  least  one  Home  Service  agent 
to  perform  a  task  similar  to  that  planned 
for  abroad.  This  agent  is  charged  with 
getting  to  the  soldier  who  may  be  in 
need  of  them  the  fact  about  the  care 
that  his  family  is  receiving.  Perhaps  the 
soldier  has  not  heard  from  his  family  for 
some  time,  perhaps  he  has  heard  bad 
news  that  he  wants  to  communicate  to 
somebody  who  can  lend  a  hand,  perhaps 
he  has  remembered  some  important  mat- 
ter that  he  failed  to  attend  to  before 
leaving  home  and  that  may  now  be  caus- 
ing discomfort  there — any  of  these  things 
may  be  weighing  upon  his  mind.  It  does 
not  take  much,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  recruit  finds  himself  in  camp, 
to  cause  moodiness  or  even  worse ;  in- 
deed, occasional  cases  of  a  close  approach 
to  insanity  have  shown  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  cooperation. 

The  job  of  the  Home  Service  agent 
is  to  find  these  things  out — to  act,  in  a 
word,  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
Home  Service  section  in  the  man's  own 
town  and  the  man  himself.  He  must, 
first,  give  information  and  reassurance 
and,  second,  discover  what  additional 
steps  can  be  taken  to  increase  the  wel- 
fare at  home. 

If  this  service  is  needed  in  the  camps, 
it  is  needed  to  an  even  greater  extent 
once  the  man  leaves  the  country.  It  is 
when  he  boards  the  transport  that  he  is 
for  the  first  time  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  his  family.  He  realizes  then 
if  not  before  that  he  is  sailing  away 
for  months,  possibly  for  years.  More- 
over, he  begins  to  face  real  danger,  the 
danger  of  the  voyage  and  that  of  actual 
fighting.  The  thought  of  his  family 
comes  home  at  such  a  time  with  especial 
force. 

Every  transport  will,  therefore,  carry 
a  Home  Service  worker  from  now  on. 


White  Dress  Cotton 
Fabrics  for  1918 

at 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 


The  demand  for  White  Fabrics  indicates  their  popu- 
larity for  the  coming  season.  We  have  on  hand  every 
conceivable  weave  and  weight  for  Blouses,  Dresses,  and 
Separate  Skirts,  as  follows : 

Imported  Dimities,  28  and  30  in.  wide,  25c  to  75  yard. 
Imported  Dotted  Swiss,  30  and  40  in.  wide,  75c  to  $1.50  yard. 
Imported  Batiste,  40  in.  wide,  $1.25  to  2.00  yard. 
Imported  Voiles,  40  to  45  in.  wide,  50c  to  $1.50  yard. 
Imported  Piques,"%  in.  wide,  50c  to  $1.25  yard. 
Imported  Madras,  32  in.  wide,  35c  to  75  yard. 
Imported  Eponge,  54  in.  wide,  $1.00  to  1.25  yard. 
Novelty  Skirtings,36  in.  wide,  75c.  85,  $1.00  to  1.75  yard. 
Novelty  Voiles  and  Crepes,  36  to  45  in.  wide,  50c  to  $2.50  yard. 
Poplin  and  Repp,  36  in.  wide,  50c,  75  to  $1  00  yard. 
Japanese  ^Crepes,  30  in.  wide,  40c  to  75  yard. 

Also  French  Lawns,  Batiste,  Transparent  Organdies, 
French  Nainsook,  Ecru  Batiste,  India  and  Persian  Lawns, 
Sylva  Lawns,  English  Nainsook,  Long  Cloths,  French 
I  Percales,  Handkerchief  Linens,  Linen  Cambrics,  and 
|  the  heavier  Linens  in  all  the  various  weaves,  widths, 
|    and  qualities  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  materials,  not  bordered  ma- 
terials, will  be  sent  on  request.  Please  state  name  and 
price  of  material  desired  and  purpose  for  which  intended. 

|  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  I 

1    Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,   New  York 


The  job  of  the  worker  will  be  to  explain 
to  each  man  leaving  America  just  how 
the  Home  Service  plans  to  care  for  the 
families  of  soldiers,  and  to  find  out  if 
there  is  anything  the  soldier  would  like 
to  have  the  Red  Cross  in  his  town  look 
into.  The  work  on  transports  is  under 
the  direction  of  E.  D.  Brandegee,  of 
Boston,  a  well-known  business  man  and 
regent  of  Harvard  University. 

There  remains  the  army  in  France. 
Here  is  the  point  at  which  a  good  morale 
is  most  important.  The  Home  Service 
work  abroad  will  be  under  the  direction 


of  R.  G.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  first  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  city.  The  nucleus  of 
men  who  have  sailed  with  Mr.  Hutchins 
and  Mr.  Persons  will  attach  themselves 
to  the  army  regiments,  and  will  perform 
the  service  that  is  already  being  per- 
formed at  camps  and  cantonments  in 
this  country.  They  will  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  commissioned  officers,  and 
will  be  added  to  as  the  need  tor  their 
service  grows.  An  army  of  a  million 
men  will,  it  is  expected,  require  5,000 
Home  Service  workers  abroad. 
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YOU  can  buy  this 
watch,  which 
shows  the  time 
in  the  dark  as  clearly 
as  in  day,  for  only 
$2.25.  In  Canada  it's 
$2.50. 

Real  radium  in  the 
substance  on  the 
hands  and  figures 
does  it.  The  lumi- 
nosity is  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the 
watch. 

The  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  move- 
ment is  assured  by 
the  guarantee  that 
has  safeguarded  the 
buyers  of  over  50 
million  Ingersolls. 
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AN    IMPORTANT   BOOK    ON    THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 


Russia's  Agony 


By   Robert    Wilton.     8vo.      With   Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     $4.80  Net. 

"Mr.  Wilton  was  THE  TIMES  Correspond- 
ent at  Petrograd,  and  he  has  here  given  us 
what  is  probably  the  best  account  yet  written 
in  English  of  the  Russian  Government  and 
Army  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  of 
that  amazing  event  itself,  and  of  the  outlook  in 
Russia  as  it  appeared  to  him  at  the  end  of  last 
year." — The    Times    (.London). 


The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade 

A   Contribution    to    National    Efficiency f 
1915-1917 

By  Henry  Carter,  a  Member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic).  With 
a  Preface  by  Lord  D'Abernon,  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  With  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  $2.50  net. 
"It  is  a  s,plendid  record  of  one  of  the  greatest 

social    experiments    ever    tried    in    the    United 

Kingdom." — British    Weekly. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street       -  New  York 


The  men  who  have  already  gone  are 
business  and  professional  men  of  large 
standing.  Among  them  are  James  D. 
Ayres,  first  vice-president  of  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Frank  M. 
Sullivan,  a  retired  business  man  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash. ;  Frederic  Winthrop,  Boston, 
George  B.  Stephenson,  connected  with 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Fred 
Spafford,  vice-president  of  the  First  and 
Security  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 
These  men  are  volunteering  their  ser- 
vices. They  have  enlisted  for  what  seems 
to  them  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
to  be  performed  in  maintaining  an  effi- 
cient army. 

WAGES  RAISED  IN  THE 
STEEL  INDUSTRY 

BEGINNING  next  Monday  com- 
mon labor  in  the  steel  industry  will 
begin  to  tread  close  on  the  heels  of 
Henry  Ford's  workers,  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned.  A  15  per  cent  advance  is 
to  go  into  effect  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  many  independ- 
ent mills  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  the  sixth  advance  in  the  mills  of  the 
steel  corporation  since  1916,  and  makes 
an  aggregate  advance  to  common  labor 
since  that  time  of  85  per  cent.  This 
means  that  a  common  laborer  will  get 
thirty-eight  cents  an  hour.  If  he  works 
twelve  hours  a  day,  as  many  of  them 
do,  his  daily  wage  will  be  $4.56  or  44 
cents  less  than  what  Henry  Ford's 
men  get  for  eight  hours. 

In  the  steel  mills,  eight-hour  labor- 
ers, if  any  exist,  will  get  $3.04.  In  an- 
nouncing the  advance  in  wages  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  said:  "It  is  rumored  that  some 
employers  of  labor  have  been  discussing 
the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  per  day 
basis,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  we  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  this  ques- 
tion and  have  decided  against  it." 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE 
FRENCH  ARMY 

COL.  GEO.  E.  BUSHNELL, 
United  States  army,  into  whose 
charge  was  given  the  administration  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem  among  our 
troops,  reports  that  of  the  nearly  800,000 
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RE-EDUCATION 

By 
George  Edward  Barton 

"A  sane,  vigorous  and  most  readable 
analysis  of  the  Institutional  System  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barton  feels 
that  the  present  European  war  will  push 
this  country  with  all  others  beyond  the 
point  where  any  country  can  afford  to  sup- 
port its  institutional  inmates  without  having 
them  contribute  as  much  as  possible  toward 
their  own  maintenance.  .  .  .  The  interest- 
ing statistics,  the  many  practical  suggestions 
and  the  general  business-like  tone  of  this 
book  will  make  it  useful  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  laity." — Eunice  Burton  Arm- 
strong in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health. 

$1.00  net 

A  NEW  BASIS 

FOR  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS 


By 

William  C.  White 

and 

Louis   J.    Heath 


"A  novel  attempt  to  relate  the  university 
to  the  community  in  the  development  of  a 
homogeneous  population  unit  as  a  basis 
for  educational  and  social  administration. 
Based  on  a  survey  made  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Invaluable  to  those  interested 
in  community  education." — Social  5.  ■ 
Bulletin. 

"Social  workers  everywhere  will  find 
many  new  and  helpful  ideas  in  this  book." 
—Pittsburgh    Post. 

$1.25  net,  at  all   bookstores 
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Crime  Prevention 
By  Arthur  Woods 

Patrol  and  detective  work;  self-protection  by 
the  public;  more  radical  methods  needed; 
mental  defectives;  drinks  and  drugs;  con- 
victs; juvenile  delinquency.  $1  net;  by 
mail,  $1.06. 

Financing  the  War 
By  A.  Barton  Hepburn 

A  brief,  discriminating  study.  Boards,  50 
cents  net;   by  mail,  54  cents. 

Postal    Savings 

The  A  B  C  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
By  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer 

Each  $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.30. 

Cooperative  Marketing 
By  W.  W.  Cumberland 

$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 


National    Strength    and 
International  Duty 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

With  its  vigor  and  fearlessness,  this  book,  far 
from  discouraging,  inspires  and  stimulates,  the 
reader.  $1  net;  by  mail,  $1.06. 

The  World  Peril 

By  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  University 

American  rights;  democracy;  international 
law;  world  balance  of  power;  South  America; 
the  Far  East;  world  peace.  $1  net;  by 
mail,  $1.06. 


The  President's  Control 

of  Foreign  Relations 

By  Edward  S.  Corwin 

A  clear,  straightforward  review  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Executive  and  the  legis- 
lature for  power  in  this  field.  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.58. 
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Above  the  French  Lines 

Letters  of  Stuart  Walcott,  Princeton;  '17- 
who  flew  and  fell  in  France.  $1  net;  by 
mail,  $1.06. 

England    and   Germany, 
1740-1914 

By  Bemadotte  Everly  Schmitt 

$2  net;  by  mail,  $2.10. 

The  Mikado:  Institu- 
tion and  Person 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

$2  net;  by  mail,  $2.10. 

The  Balkan  Wars 

By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

$1  net;   by  mail,  $1.06. 

Protestantism  in  Germany 
By  Kerr  D.  Macmillan 

President  of  Wells  College 

$1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.58. 
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men  of  all  American  armies  examined 
for  tuberculosis  less  than  1  per  cent  have 
been   found   infected. 

Colonel  Bushnell  mentions  a  dispatch 
from  Colonel  Dercle,  of  the  French 
army,  attached  to  the  surgeon  general's 
office,  reporting  that  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  original  number  of  French 
soldiers  discharged  on  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  were  actually  found  in- 
fected. The  mistake  in  diagnosis,  Col- 
onel Dercle  savs,  is  to  be  explained  on 
two  grounds.  In  1914,  3,000,000  men 
were  suddenly  mobilized  against  a  rap- 
idly advancing  enemy.  Any  man  able 
to  bear  arms  at  all  was  wanted  at  the 
front,  sick  or  well,  and  it  is  said  that 
"many  a  consumptive  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
country  on  the  field  of  battle  rather  than 
die  an  inglorious  and  lingering  death  in 
bed."  It  is  not  remarkable  that  under 
these  circumstances  many  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  later  found  among  the 
troops  as  many  cases  of  other  infections 
were  found. 

The  second  cause  of  the  mistakes  was 
that  when  the  army  had  time  to  begin 
the  examination  of  its  soldiers,  few  phy- 
sicians making  the  diagnosis  were  spe- 
cialists in  tuberculosis.  Hence  the  slight- 
est ground  for  suspicion  was  accepted  by 
the  anxious  and  frequently  self-dis- 
trustful physicians  who  wanted  to  take 
no  risks.  The  heroic  task  of  reversing 
findings  when  necessary  was  assigned  to 


Maj.  Edouard  Rist  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  French  army,  who  ex- 
amined various  groups  of  men  sent  back 
from  the  front  with  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis. Major  Rist  found  in  these 
troops  a  percentage  of  about  twenty  of 
unmistakable   tuberculosis. 

The  conclusion  from  this  reversed 
verdict  is  two-fold.  It  proves  the  diffi- 
culty of  adequate  diagnosis  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  the  importance  of  en- 
trusting the  task  of  diagnosis  to  the  best 
trained  specialists  available.  Even  then, 
Colonel  Bushnell  recognizes  that  there 
will  be  among  the  men  certain  ones 
whose  low  resistance  and  feeble  reaction 


cannot  be  measured  in  advance.  Per- 
haps two  cases  per  1,000  of  this  kind 
are,  he  thinks,  to  be  expected.  The  sec- 
ond conclusion  is,  that  great  relief 
should  follow  the  proof  that  certain  va- 
riations from  what  has  been  considered 
normal  in  the  lungs  are  not  necessarily 
the  signs  of  impending  doom.  "No 
army,"  concludes  Colonel  Bushnell,  "has 
ever  been  so  thoroughly  examined  as 
ours,  and  has  been  so  carefully  watched 
over  by  experts  of  many  kinds.  The 
confidence,  therefore,  among  the  troops 
and  in  the  minds  of  those  at  home  is 
abundantly  justified  and  is  an  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  times." 


Communications 


i 


EQUALITY  OF  TRADE 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
have  President  Wilson  make  a  more  defi- 
nite statement  of  paragraph  3  of  his 
war  aims  proclaimed  January  8  before 
Congress,  as  follows:  "The  removal 
as  far  as  possible  of  all  economic  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of 
trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves    for    its    maintenance."      If 


this  means  what  I  think  it  does,  it  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect  to  hasten  an 
understanding  and  agreement  between 
nations. 

To  me  it  means  the  establishment  of 
free  trade,  without  any  tariffs  for  pro- 
tection or  revenue.  It  means  that  labor 
will  depend  for  protection  on  the  equal- 
ity of  trade — the  purchase  by  each  na- 
tion of  products  (not  resources  or  obli- 
gations)  equal  in  value  to  what  it  sells 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.   Y.,  for  April  1,   1918. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur 
P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  secre- 
tary of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Survey,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse   of  this  form,  to  wit:    . 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York  city;  editor,  Paul  U. 
Kellogg,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  city;  manag- 
ing editor,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York  city;  business  manager,   none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  non-commercial  'corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,000  mem- 
bers. It  has  no  stock  or  bonds.  President,  Robert 
W  de  Forest,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  city;  vice- 
president,  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22  St.,  New 
York  city;  treasurer,  Frank  Tucker,  346  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  city;  secretary,  Arthur  P.  Kel- 
logg, 112  East  19  St.,  New  York  city. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  papagraphs  next  above  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee,  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  not  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during 
the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above 
is  — -.  (This  information  is  required  from  daily 
publications  only.)  [Signed]  Arthur  P.  KELLOGG, 
Sec'y   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd 
day  of  March,  1918.  Fanny  D.  Marks,  Notary 
Public,  New  York  County.  (Mv  commission  ex- 
pires  March  30,   1919.)     Form  3526.— Ed.    1916. 

Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate 
and  both  copies  delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the 
postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classi- 
fication), Washington,  D.  C,  and  retain  the  other 
in  the  tiles  of  the  post  office.  The  publisher  must 
publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second 
issue   printed    next  after  its  filing. 
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to  other  nations.  It  means  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  alien  investments  which 
function  to  disturb  the  equality  of  trade. 
It  means  that  there  shall  be  no  debtor 
and  no  creditor  nations.  It  means  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  clash  of  na- 
tional interests  in  alien  nations  to  breed 
hatred  and  provoke  war.  It  means  that 
each  nation  will  be  economically  free, 
which  it  needs  as  much  as  political  free- 
dom for  normal  self-expression  and  self- 
determination. 

If  this  is  what  President  Wilson 
means  there  is  nothing  that  he  can  do 
more  likely  to  win  the  confidence  of  all 
peoples  than  to  state  it  plainly  in  his 
own  inimitable  way. 

Detroit.  Moses  Franklin. 

YOUTHFUL   NEWSBOYS 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  in  the  Survey  of  March  16  a  com- 
munication anent  our  Seattle  newsboys. 

I  am  not  very  familiar  with  conditions 
in  cities  outside  of  New  York  and 
Seattle,  but  in  Seattle,  where  I  live,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  very  youthful  news- 
boys are  on  the  streets  until  quite  late  at 
night,  selling  papers. 

During  the  daytime  I  have  seen  news- 
boys of  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age 
selling  papers.  The  police  do  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  these  tots.  It  is 
lamentably  true  that  in  Seattle  the  chief 


pursuit  of  the  people,  young  as  well  as 
old,  seems  to  be  a  whole-souled  chase  of 
the  elusive  dollar  (or  penny,  in  the  case 
of  the  newsboys).  Apropos  of  this,  a 
number  of  cases  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation  of  nice-appearing 
little  girls  asking  passers-by  for  pennies. 

The  worst  feature  of  selling  news- 
papers here  in  Seattle  is  the  Sunday  sale. 
The  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  city  is  broken 
by  newsboys  shouting  in  the  streets  all 
Sunday  forenoon.  This  Sunday  selling 
of  newspapers  is  altogether  wrong.  It 
is  all  the  more  inexcusable  in  Seattle 
from  the  fact  that  the  Seattle  Sunday 
newspapers  are  off  the  presses  Saturday 
night,  and  the  boys  begin  selling  them  on 
the  streets  about  8  o'clock  p.m. 

If  conditions  in  other  cities  are  similar 
to  those  in  Seattle,  the  Survey  will  ren- 
der a  public  service  by  printing  this  let- 
ter, and  following  up  the  matter  on  its 
own  initiative. 

Charles  Hooper. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

DISTRICT  COMMITTEES 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Review  for  Febru- 
ary, I  find  a  paragraph  stating  that  they 
have  received  from  the  New  York  City 
Charity  Organization  Society  a  pam- 
phlet in  regard  to  the  work  of  a  district 
committee  which  their  correspondent 
describes  as  "the  first  attempt  in  twenty- 
five  years  to  formulate  the  reasons  for 
district  committees  and  the  functions  q\ 
these  committees." 

In  correction  of  this  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  third  edition,  just  issued,  of  The 
Wheels  of  Organized  Charity:  or  The 
Work  of  a  District  Committee.  The 
first  edition  was  published  not  twenty- 
five  years  but  nine  years  ago,  by  a  cum 
mittee  composed  of  Roy  Smith  Wallace, 
chairman,  John  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  Jean 
Laverack  (Mrs.  W.  Russell  Bowie). 
Porter  R.  Lee,  and  Mabel  Wilcox, 
nearly  all  of  whom  now  have  a  na- 
tional reputation  in  social  work. 

This  pamphlet  aims  to  give  a  succinct, 
terse  statement  of  the  organization  and 
methods  of  a  district  committee  with 
considerably  more  detail  than  is  given 
in  the  New  York  pamphlet. 

Frederic    Ai  mv 
[Secretary     Charity     Organization 
Society.] 

Buffalo. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  the  SURVEY, 
It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  con- 
structive social  effort  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  for  American  progress 
in  educational  sociology,  an  urvtilled 
field,  to  note  from  week  to  week  how 
successfully  the  Survey  is  adjusting  it< 
machinery  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
practical  philosophy  of  the  inevitable  re- 
\Continurd  on  page  52) 
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KeepThe  Home  fires  Burning 


q^ONIGHT  there  will  be  American 
-1  boys  in  lonely  listening  posts  far  out 
in  the  desolation  of  No  Man's  Land, 
American  boys  in  the  darkness  and  the 
mud  and  cold  of  the  trenches  under  the 
ceaseless  thunder  of  guns  and  the  scream 
of  shells,  American  boys  tramping 
along  the  pitch-black,  shell-torn  roads. 


Through  the  long,  dreary  hours,  as  they 
wait  and  watch  in  the  dark,  their 
thoughts  turn  to  the  homes  they  have 
left  behind,  homes  on  distant  farms,  in 
little  scattered  villages,  in  great  cities, 
and  they  see  in  imagination  the  pleas- 
ant home  lights  shining  out  into  the 
night. 


They  are  fighting 
to  keep  those  home  fires  burning 


You,  back  here  in  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  homes  they  love,  can  help  in  the 
bitter  struggle  that  our  boys  must  face 
tonight,  and  tomorrow  night,  and  every 
day,  and  every  night,  until  the  final 
VICTORY  is  won.  You,  too,  must 
work  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning-- 
for  our  sons  in  France. 

They  need  guns  and  more  guns,  shells 
and  more  shells,   thev  need  tanks   and 


transports  and  airplanes,  good  food 
and  warm  clothes  and  medicines  and 
hospital  supplies — an  ever  increasing 
abundance  of  all  the  vital  materials  of 
war,  if  they  are  to  drive  the  ruthless 
German  invaders  back  within  their 
own  borders,  and  establish  for  all  time 
the  sacredness  of  American  liberty  and 
the  safety  of  America's  homes — their 
homes,  our  homes. 


For  these  lads  that  are  fighting  and  dying  for  you — do  your  share  to  send  them 

to  VICTORY.     Invest  today  in  Bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan — ALL 

the  bonds  you  can.     Keep  the  home  fires  burning. 


LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
120     BROADWAY,     NEW     YORK     CITY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  19— JULY  26 
General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Five  Credit  Courses  :  (I)  Principles  of  Case  Work  ;  (2)  Problems  of  Social 
Work  in  War  Time  ;  (3)  The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  relation  to  Social 
Work ;  (4)  The  Organization  and  Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry  ;  (5) 
Modern  Radicalism. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago 

Visits  of  Inspection  to  the  Important  Institutions  in  or  near  Chicago. 
Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Folk    Dancing,    Gymnastics,    Games,   Story-telling  and   other    technical   classes 

held  at  Hull-House. 


Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,    1918 

For   information,   address   The  Dean,  2559   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois 


FOR   RENT   OR   SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  modern  farm,  near  New  Dorp. 
Situated  on  high  land  in  centre  of  island ; 
14  acres,  3-story  stone  house,  completely 
furnished,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  ver- 
anda enclosed  with  glass.    Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard.  10  minutes  from  trolley.  Has  been 
occupied  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 
Mrs.   P.   Mali,    8   Fifth   Avenue,  37   Spring 


All  the  objections  to  prohibition  answered  in  a  tiny 
booklet  that  will  go  into  an  envelope.  10  cents  apiece; 
$1  a  dozen;  $30  per  1.000.  Just  the  thing  for  dry 
campaigns.      Address    E.    Tif.ton,    11    Mason    Street, 

Cambrhm-.e,   Mass. 


The  Intellectual  Aristocrat 
of   American    Publications 

That  is  what  a  prominent  educator  calls  "THE 
NATION."  His  enthusiastic  tribute  is  typical  of  many 
which  the  editors  are  constantly  receiving. 

To  provide  the  mentally  alert  with  that  food  for 
thought  which  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  bodily  food  is  to 
the  athlete,  is  the   function  of  "THE  NATION."   the 

weekly  journal  of  information  and  suggestion. 

In  politics,  statecraft,  science,  economics,  sociology. 

education,  literature,  art,  "THE  NATION"  is  not  only  an 
uthority,  but  it  presents  the  facts  and  its  own  interpre- 
ationof  them  in  such  a  way  that  its  readers  look  forward  to 

its  weekly  arrival  as  an  event  of  importance  and  pleasure. 

If  you  think  you  and  "THE  NATION"  have 
similar  tastes  and  ideals,  try  an  experimental  sub- 
scription. Clip  the  coupon. 


The  Nation 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 


>  *  *  ■ 


{Continued  from   page   50) 
construction    of    the    democracy    during 
the  war  and  after. 

That  every  social  agency  must  be 
made  to  bend  its  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  producing  individual  and  social  effi- 
ciency is  by  no  means  a  war  discovery, 
but  the  war  with  all  its  terrible  costs 
is  hammering  home  a  fundamental  truth. 

The  chief  aim  of  education  today 
should  be  the  development  in  the  indi- 
vidual of  sensitiveness  to  the  dishar- 
monies of  the  prevailing  social  organiza- 
tion, and  the  clue  to  educational  method 
is  found  in  the  principle  of  schooling  in 
life,  not  schooling  for  life.  Genuine  ed- 
ucation must  provide  the  individual  with 
instruments,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
for  complete  adaptation  to  an  environ- 
ment which  refuses  to  stay  put — which 
is  as  mobile  and  changing  as  it  is  com- 
plex. I  believe  that  in  the  greatly  stim- 
ulated and  energized  Survey  will  be 
found  one  of  these  implements. 

David  Rosenstein. 
[Bureau  of  Research] 

Washington,   D.  C. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Scientific 
Spirit  and  Social  Work  [the  Survey 
for  February  2]  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion in  these  times  when  "war  need," 
so  called,  is  the  excuse  for  breaking 
down  all  standards.  The  standards  of 
social  work  have  been  hard  won  and 
such  an  article  at  these  times  is  invalu- 
able. Every  citizen  should  get  that 
viewpoint.  The  Survey  deserves  great- 
er circulation  for  the  high  standards  it 
sets  itself  and  keeps. 

Mrs.  Bert  Schlesinger. 

San  Francisco. 


JOTTINGS 


(  NDER  the  auspices  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace,  there  will  be  held  a  "win  the 
war  for  permanent  peace"  convention  at 
Philadelphia    May    16   to   18. 


IN  CELEBRATING  its  tenth  anniversary, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  recently  changed  its  name  to 
Community  Service  Society.  In  recognition 
of  its  work  a  group  of  prominent  business 
men  pledged  a  working  fund  of  $100,000 
for  it.  This  sum,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  endowment  fund.  The  working 
fund  will  be  used  to  provide  a  home  for 
colored  men  and  one  for  colored  girls,  and 
to  establish  a  boarding  home  in  connection 
with  a  training  school  for  semi-expert 
nurses  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  nurses  caused  by  the  war.  Joseph 
\[.  Hanson  has  been  secretary  of  the  society 
since     its    beginning. 


1  I'  WAS  stated  in  the  Survey  for  Deccmbet 
29,  1<M7.  that  New  Hampshire  was  one  of 
four  states  which  last  year  "gave  to  some 
official  or  commission  the  power  to  relax 
the  child  labor  law  during  the  war."  From 
this  statement  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  child  labor  law  in  New  Hampshire 
has    actually    been    weakened    or    placed    in 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OSHKOSH,       Wisconsin,        Associated 
Charities,  wants  competent  secretary. 

BOY  for  office  work.     16  years,  $7.    Ad- 
dress 2744  Survey. 


JEWESS  wanted  as  resident  assistant  in 
Philadelphia  Settlement.  Address  2749 
Survey. 


WANTED — Supervisor  (male)  for  boys 
from  12  to  15  years  of  age  in  Protestant 
institution.     Address  2754  Survey. 


WANTED — General  superintendent  for 
Welfare  Board  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
State  age,  education,  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  Address  William  E.  Stringfel- 
low,  President. 


WANTED — Experienced  headworker 
(Jewish)  for  Abraham  Lincoln  House, 
Milwaukee.  Address  Secretary,  531  Ter- 
race Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED — Case  worker  for  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  rapidly  growing  New  Eng- 
land Coast  City.  Salary  $900  to  $1000. 
Address  2750  Survey. 


WANTED — An  intelligent  Jewish  young 
woman  with  college  or  high  school  educa- 
tion to  supervise  girls  in  an  orphanage. 
Salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance. 
Home  for  Jewish  Children,  Canterbury 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

WAR  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES. 
Wanted — Four  Protective  Officers :  have 
police  power :  largely  night  work,  in  or  near 
New  York  City.  Thirty  to  forty-five  years 
of  age.  Experience  with  delinquent  girls  de- 
sirable. Salary  $100  a  month.  Also  volun- 
teers desired  who  will  give  two  evenings 
a  week  to  this  work.  Apply  to  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange,  130  East  22d 
Street,    New   York   City. 


jeopardy.  The  Survey  is  in  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  R.  W.  Husband,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  on 
Public  Safety,  calling  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  action  taken  by  New  Hampshire 
was  not  directed  specifically  at  the  child 
labor  law,  but  at  "the  labor  laws  of  the 
state,"  and  declaring  further  that  no  dis- 
pensation suspending  these  laws  has  been 
granted  to  any  manufacturer  and  none  will 
be  granted  "except  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity." The  legislature  of  1917  actually  re- 
duced by  one  hour  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  that  women  or  minors  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  could   work. 

DR.  KRISTINE  MANN  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  a  newly  created  health  de- 
partment in  the  women's  division  of  the  In- 
dustrial Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  army.  The 
purpose  of  this  department  is  to  look  after 
the  health  of  women  employed  in  the  ar- 
senals and  other  ordnance  plants.  Dr.  Mann 
has  been  director  of  the  health  clinic  for 
industrial  women  in  New  York  city  and 
lecturer   on   hygiene   at   Smith   College. 


GIRLS'  nursing  matron  desires  position 
child-caring  institution.  Progressive  exec- 
utive, understands  housekeeping,  balanced 
ration,  infants'  care.  Address  2756  Survey. 

MAN,  34,  married.  Present  employed, 
Child  Welfare  work.  Experienced  in  fam- 
ily courts,  medical  social  service.,  child  pro- 
tective case  work.  Position  desired 
executive  capacity.     Address  2757  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — Jewish  young  man,  Uni- 
versity and  Philanthropy  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  reliei,  research  and  Ameri- 
canization work,  seeks  position  as  head  of 
philanthropic  organization.  Well  qualified 
and  highly  recommended.  Ready  May  15. 
Address  2758  Survey. 


CULTURED    woman    seeks   position    as 
agricultural  director.   Address  2759  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRIMINAL  SLANG.  Complete  underworld  language  dic- 
tionary. Paper.  30  pp.  2fi  cents,  stamps  or  silver.  Sent, 
postpaid,  receipt  of  price.  Underworld  Publishing  Co.. 
ISO   Washington  St..   Boston,  Mass. 


TO  RENT — Front  room  near  Columbia 
University;  business  or  professional  woman 
preferred.  $7  weekly.  Sprague,  434  West 
120  street,  New  York. 

WHEATLESS-MEATLESS  MEALS 

84  menus,  124  recipea,  directions,  lood  valure,  substitutes,  timei?  simzestlona,  eto. 
lOo.   or   FREE   for  two  namts  interested  in    Damestfc  -ciencc. 

Am.     School  of  Home   Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,    II 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June)  ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.     50   Union   Square,  New   York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Scientific  Temperance  Journal;  quarterly ;  64  pages; 
$1  per  year;  a  magazine  for  serious  students  of 
alcohol  question;  practical  articles;  educational 
methods;  world  temperance  progress  notes;  re- 
views. Free  to  members.  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation,  36  Bromfield  St.,   Boston. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Work  With  Boys;  10  times  a  year;  $1.50.  How  to 
reach  the  working  boy  and  his  younger  brother 
through  boys'  clubs,  etc.  William  McCormick, 
publisher,  Reading,  Pa. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publishers. 

Consumers'  Co-operation  During  the  War.  Al- 
bert Sonnicbsen.  5  cents.  Co-operative  League 
of  America,  2  West  13  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200   Summer   St.,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire   Street,    Boston. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


SOCIAL  worker  desires  position  as  in- 
vestigator or  visitor,  long  experience  in 
child  placing.     Address  2748  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Social  Settlement  Work- 
er with  boys,  desires  position  along  same 
lines.  Experience.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress 2755  Survey. 

SOCIAL  worker,  teacher  of  Montes- 
sori  Method  and  Manual  Training,  desires 
situation.  Emma  Y.  Elliott,  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I. 


"Why  the  Nations  Rage" 

iuJ  other  Unitarian  publications  sent  free.     Addreti  FIRST 
TUTtCH.  Cor.  Marlborough  and   Berkeley  8U. ,  Beaton.  Man 


VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


(.Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month.) 

American  Physical  Education  Association. 
Annual  convention  Philadelphia,  April  10-13. 
A  preconvention  schedule  of  visitation  of  schools 
and  colleges  has  been  arranged  for  April  8,  9 
and  10,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee  State 
Conference.  Memphis,  May  12,  13,  14.  Sec'y, 
Mary   Russell,   Associated   Charities,   Memphis. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organiza- 
tion for.  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  May 
6-11.  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 


ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


SoRVBY 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


'IT 


WARTIME   SERF  ICE 
TOW    the     Survey     can    serve" 

was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during   three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals.    Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,    Ch.    Org.    Dept. 
Charters,   Seo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept   of    Child    Helping. 
Child   Labor,    Nclc,   Aaspim,    Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and   Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation    Lg. 

Bureau   of  Municipal    Research 

Public    Ownership    League   of   Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,   Civ.   Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country    Life,    Fccca. 
County    Ywca. 

Credit    Unions,    Mass.    Credit    Union    Assn. 

Crime     Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,     for     Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 


EDUCATION 

Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,     Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept,   Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment.   Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange 

Eugenics,    Er. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness.    Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study  &  Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort 

Amer.    Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.    Soc.   for   Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Amer.     Red     Cross. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.   for    Study  and    Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.    Com.   for   Prev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Ore.  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Ncwa. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health    Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home   Work,   Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Humane  Education.  Ahes. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,    Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Women 

of   the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 
Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
c,"-vey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
f.sbor   Laws.    Aai.l.,    Nclc. 
Legislative    Reform,    Atrl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.     Library. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nfs. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,    Ti. 

Neighborhood    Work,    Nfs. 

Nursing,     Apha,     Nophn. 

Open    Air    Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,    Praa. 

Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 

Prostitution.    Asha. 

Protection   Women    Workers.    Ntas. 

Public   Health,    Nophn. 


RACE    PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail. 

Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peop 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    South    Highland    Div. 
Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of   Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL    LOANS 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Div.   of   Rem.   Loans.   Mcva. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex   Education,    Asha. 
Schools.    Ahea.    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca,     Pola. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage     Fdn.,     Dept.     Sur.     and     Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,   Ncwa. 

Thrift,  Mcua. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  Ywca 
Nwwcymca,    Rcicdu. 

WOMEN 
Amer.    Home    Economics   Assn. 
Natl.    Board   of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     League    for    Woman's     Service   . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.    Women's   Trade   Union    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.    War    Work     Counci' 

Y     M     C.    Assns.  of  U.    S. 
Working  Girls.  Iactw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation: 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PEE 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing:  in  fant  welfare  consultations 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

—Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180    Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee   $3   includes   magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105    W.    40   St.,    New   York.      For   the   repression 

of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN     SOCIETY     FOR     THE     CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell);  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes   monthly,    Cooperative    Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  242  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization    program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev 
Clyde  F.  Armitage,  asso.  sec'y;  Herbert  M. 
Shenton,  special  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  M.  Sims, 
office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;   Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Campaign  for  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life; 
Charles  Stelzle,  sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G.  P.  Phenix,  viceprin.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization  and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000. 
with    100   branches.      Membership,  $1    upwards. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS — 
(  harles  ].  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air   schools;    Red   Cross   seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'yf  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration: education:  delinquency:  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.       Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main    divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  »f  informati«».  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially   women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703J,  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
&MERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp   Activities. 


PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westory  Building, 
14th  and   F  Sts.,   Washington,   D.   C. 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the   physically   handicapped. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 


SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Brum  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— A«  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warrea  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  AJa. 


CHARLES   FRANCIS   PRESS,    NEW   YORK 


Service  to  the  Nation 
Through  Social  Work 


©HE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  Ls  PHILAN- 
THROPY offers  a  six  weeks  Summer  School, 
beginning  July  8th,  designed  to  familiarize  work- 
ers— actual  and  prospective-  -with  the  essentials 
of  effective  social  service.  The  curriculum  is  in  no  sense 
popular,  but  represents  the  highest  standard  of  training 
which  can  at  present  be  formulated  in  this  field  concen- 
trated into  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  Summer  School  should  be  of  especial  value  to  college  seniors, 
students  in  medical,  theological  and  other  professional  schools,  and  those 
choosing  a  profession  ;  teachers,  clergymen  and  nurses  desiring  to  study 
the  social  implications  of  their  professional  work  ;  and  social  workers 
who  wish  to  reinforce  their  equipment  for  the  emergency  tasks  of  the  war. 

The  Curriculum: 

The  Method  of  Social  Case  Work       -     -     -     -  Miss  Margaret  Leal 

Child  Welfare     -----------  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston 

Industrial  Conditions       --------  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch 

Community  Organization     -------  Mr.  Walter  W.  Pettit 

Supervision  of  Play — Games,  Story-telling,  etc.  -  Miss  Madeline  L.  Stevens 
Crime  and  Punishment        -------  Mr.  George  W.  Kirchwey 

Social  Psycho-Pathology      -------  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck 

Excursions     ------------  Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Worthington 

Public  Administration      --------  Mr.  Charles  A.  Beard 

Field  Work  ------------  Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Worthington 

Six  JVeeks — July  8  to  August  16 

For    detailed    announcement,    application    blank    and    other    information,    address 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Porter  R.  Lee,  Director 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 
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ENGLISH    WOMEN    HELPING    TO    WIN    THE    WAR 

For  two  years  this  poster  has  met  the  eye  everywhere  in  England — from  billboards,  in  the  underground  railways,  from  fences. 
It  represents  at  once  a  call  and  an  achievement.  Work  on  the  land  is  also  one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  patriotic  services 
for  women  in  this  country.     It  is  organised  for  states,  districts  and  units  by  the  Woman's  Land  .-Iriny  of  America,  32  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City 
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USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT 


Net,  $2.00 
Introduction  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chief  of  Economic 's 


By  ALISSA  FRANC. 
What  Your  Government  Does  For  You. 
Division,  New  York  Public  Library. 
You  means  man  of  business,  farmer,  exporter,  home-maker,  school  boy,  or  school  girl.  In  some  way  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT HELPS  each  one  of  you.  This  book  tells  you  how.  The  Government  needs  your  help.  You  caunot 
give  it  uuless  you  know  how  the  Government  operates.   This  book  tells  you  how. 


MUNICIPAL  HOUSECLEANING 


Net,  $3.50 


By  WILLIAM  PARR  CAPES  and  JEANNE  D.  CARPENTER 
Introduction  by  the  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Burns. 
War  Accentuates  City  Waste  Problems — conservation  and  economy  are  supplanting  loose  methods  and  wasteful- 
ness in  all  municipal  activities.  No  field  offers  greater  opportunity  for  wartime  economy  and  efficiency  than  the 
collection  and  removal  of  municipal  wastes — ashes,  sewage,  garbage,  rubbish,  and  street  refuse.  To  eliminate  guess- 
work and  assist  both  the  citizen  and  the  city  official  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Municipal  Housecleaning  em- 
braces in  a  small  compass  a  fund  of  authoritative  information  about  waste  problems  which  the  author  has  collected 
as  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  Ready  April  15th 


DISEASES  OF  TRUCK  CROPS  AND 
THEIR  CONTROL 

By  J.  J.  TAUBENHAUS.  Net,  $3.50 

This  timely  and  important  volume  covers  the  diseases 
and  parasites  at  present  discovered  affecting  all  the 
principal  truck  crops  of  the  American  market,  includ- 
ing melons,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  lettuce,  arti- 
chokes, cabbage,  turnips,  mushrooms,  corn,  squash, 
mint,  asparagus,  onions,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.  At  a 
time  when  the  world  is  facing  the  greatest  shortage 
of  food  in  its  history,  this  book  is  of  unusual  value. 

CULTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SWEET  PEA 

By  J.  J.  TAUBENHAUS.  Net,  $2.00 

Introduction  by  Melville  T.  Cook. 

Book  News  Monthly  says :  "  A  complete  study  of  the 
culture  of  the  sweet  pea,  very  clearly  arranged  and 
exhaustive  in  its  detail.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  gardeners." 

FOSTER  ON  AUCTION 

By  R.  F.  FOSTER.  Net,  $2.00 

Author  of  "  Pirate  Bridge." 

If  you  want  to  learn  how  the  best  players  win  all 
the  time,  how  they  bid  and  why,  how  they  play  the 
hands  and  win  game  after  game,  this  is  the  book  you 
are  looking  for.  It  contains  everything,  from  the 
simplest  description  of  the  game  to  rules  for  the 
beginner  and  tips  for  the  expert.  Illustrated  by  130 
deals  from  actual  play. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  CHAPMAN 

By  the  RIGHT  HON.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON.      Net,  $4.00 

An  entirely  new  thesis  in  Shakespeare  Criticism. 
Chapman's  authorship  of  "  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  and 
his  origination  of  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  with  indica- 
tions of  further  problems. 

ECONOMY  COOK  BOOK 

By  MARIA  McILVAINE  GILLMORE. 

Author  of  "  Meatless  Cookery." 

This  book  is  designed  to  take  the  place  among  recipe 
books  that  the  Ford  does  among  automobiles.  It  is 
simple,  practical,  economical.  It  is  also  planned  as 
a  war  measure  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  by  presenting  recipes  for 
nutritious  food. 

THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST 

An  Essay  in  Interpretation 

By  the  REV.  S.  P.  T.  PRIDEAUX.  Net,  $1.G0 

Reviewing  the  beliefs  which  have  been  held  at  differ- 
ent periods  concerning  the  time  and  manner  of  Christ's 
Second  Advent,  the  author  inclines  to  the  view  that 
this  coming  has  been  continuous  since  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  occurring  to  each  believer  as  he  becomes 
capable  of  experiencing  it. 


Net,  $1.00 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  FINANCE 

By  HARTLEY  WITHERS.  Net,  $1.50 

The  glare  of  war  has  shown  light  on  finance,  and 
brought  out  its  strength  and  weakness  in  strong  relief. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  where  that  strength 
lies,  and  show  how  it  can  best  be  used 

DRINK 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON.  Net,  $1.00 

Author  of  "  Eat  and  Grow  Thin,  Woman." 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  the  struggle  over  the 
pending  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution makes  this  book  especially  timely.  All  work- 
ers for  temperance  will  discover  in  it  a  marvelous 
treasure-house  of  material,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  any  way  on  either  side  of  the  question  will  find 
it  most  suggestive  and  illuminating. 

THE  REALITY  OF  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA 

By  W.  J.  CRAWFORD.  Net,  $2.00 

The  author,  a  professor  of  science  in  an  Irish  uni- 
versity, undertook  to  examine  and  measure  by  physi- 
cal apparatus  the  actual  size  and  directions  of  the 
forces  employed  in  the  levitation  of  tables  and  kindred 
phenomena.  His  results  are  not  only  important  but 
astounding.  Ready  April  15th 

FRONT  LINES 

By  BOYD  CABLE. 

Author   of    "  Between    the    Lines," 

"  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

To  quote  Boyd  Cable  himself :  "  The  best  I  can  wish 
for  this  book  is  that  it  may  do  even  one  little  bit 
to  make  plain  with  what  cheerfulness — cheerfulness 
and  even  at  times  almost  incredible  humor — the  Front 
is  sticking  it  out,  with  what  complete  confidence  in 
final  victory  this  year's  fight  is  being  begun  ;  and  may 
make  yet  more  plain  the  need  for  every  man  and 
woman  at  home  to  give  their  last  ounce  of  energy  to 
help  win  the  war  speedily  and  conclusively." 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTIANITY 

By  A.  GLUTTON-BROCK.  Net,  $1.25 

Author  of  "  The  Ultimate  Belief." 

A  daring  and  brilliant  piece  of  writing,  which  all 
thinking  people,  religious  or  atheistic,  will  enjoy. 
In  an  unusually  convincing  manner  the  author  shows 
the  beauty  and  truth  of  Christ  and  Christianity  when 
freed  from  all  man-made  piety  and  conventional  dog- 
matism.    A  book  both  stimulating  and  lovable. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  MYSTICISM 

By  CHARLES  MORRTS  ADDISON.  D.D.  *>/,  $1.50 
Intimate,  simple  talks  on  Mysticism,  its  uses  to-day. 
and  the  best  method  of  approaching  it.  The  author 
combats  the  prevailing  idea  that  mysticism  is  only 
an  abnormal  experience  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
past.  He  shows  that  the  way  is  open  to  any  who 
will   walk  in   it   to-day. 


Net,  $1.50 
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Massachusetts  Ratifies 

By  Robert  A.   fVoods 

SOUTH    END    HOUSE,    BOSTON,    CHAIRMAN    STATE    COUNCIL    FOR    NATIONAL  PROHIBITION" 


NOT  a  few  of  the  well-informed  were  satisfied  that 
Massachusetts  would  oppose  the  prohibition 
amendment.  The  two  United  States  senators 
were  confident  last  June  in  voting  against  it  that 
they  were  representing  their  constituency.  When  the  matter 
came  before  the  national  house  in  December,  there  were  some 
clear  evidences  of  a  rising  favorable  sentiment  in  the  state 
but  not  enough  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  congressional  dele- 
gation. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  legislature  had  acted  on  the  amendment  the  officers  of  the 
National  Anti-Saloon  League  could  not  be  convinced  that 
Massachusetts  was  going  to  ratify.  It  may  be  said  in  the 
beginning  that  the  very  solidity  of  this  judgment  as  held  by 
many  different  persons  from  various  points  of  view  was  one 
of  the  causes  leading  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  legislature. 
It  was  set  before  the  people  of  the  state  as  unthinkable  that 
the  great  tradition  of  moral  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  old 
Commonwealth  in  the  past  should  be  negatived  and  it  be 
simply  coerced  by  the  South  and  West  into  the  new  order  of 
things. 

However,  observers  who  had  not  carefully  followed  the 
tendency  of  the  state  with  regard  to  the  liquor  question  were 
radically  misinformed.  The  essence  of  their  mistake  lay  in 
the  belief  that  the  local  option  system,  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  accepted  by  the  state  as  a  definite  alternative  to  any  really 
thorough-going  proposal  for  the  elimination  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  ten  years  has  brought  about 
on  the  one  hand  an  effective  statewide  organization  of  work 
for  no-license  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  persistent,  continuous  movement  for  bringing 
the  total  no-license  sentiment  of  the  state  to  bear  upon  the 
legislature  for  further  progressive  temperance  legislation.  The 
two-fold  object  in  this  endeavor  was  to  protect  the  no-license 
communities  in  an  increasing  degree  from  illicit  selling  and 
from  the  evils  of  drunkenness  foisted  upon  them  by  the  nearby 
license  cities,  and  to  reduce  the  harm  done  by  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  license  territory. 

This  tendency  got  its  momentum  from  an  insistent  emphasis 
upon  the  problem  of  drunkenness.  The  work  of  the  Foxboro, 
now  Norfolk,  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  with  its  out- 
patient service  covering  the  entire  state,  has  been   distinctly 
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educational  in  this  respect.  It  was  this  point  of  view  that 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the  so-called  bar  and  bottle  bill, 
sometimes  called  the  social  workers'  temperance  bill,  which 
was  specifically  directed  at  the  constant  increase  in  the  amount 
of  drunkenness  produced  by  the  business  of  the  saloons.  It 
took  four  years  of  hard  fighting  to  place  this  bill  on  the  sta- 
tutes, but  all  this  effort  much  more  than  justified  itself  by  the 
results  gained  in  organizing  the  state  for  the  support  of  ag- 
gressive temperance  legislation.  The  tangible  results  gained 
by  the  law  were  the  blotting  out  of  250  saloons,  the  elimina- 
tion from  all  the  remaining  saloons  of  the  sale  of  bottled 
whiskey  and  of  the  sale  of  beer  by  the  pitcher  to  women  coming 
in  by  the  back  door,  the  disappearance  of  the  worst  grade  of 
saloons  and  the  placing  of  the  business  as  a  whole  in  more 
responsible  hands. 

This  four  years'  campaign  developed  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  to  the  intricate  detail  of  the  liquor  business  in 
its  internal  operation,  in  its  community  relations  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  politics.  It  showed  how  most  of  the  legislative  con- 
stituencies in  the  state  could  be  effectively  organized,  and  it 
developed  a  method  by  which,  when  public  sentiment  had 
gathered  a  strong  and  broad  force,  responsible  political  leader- 
ship could  be  induced  to  brush  aside  what  remained  of  under- 
standings created  between  the  liquor  interests  and  political 
elements  of  the  baser  sort. 

This  legislative  success  was  followed  by  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  saloons  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  idea  was  that  in  this  way  the  entire  labor  force  would 
reach  its  work  without  running  the  gamut  of  the  open  bar. 
This  undertaking  was  not  successful,  but  later  proposals  to 
protect  the  no-license  communities  from  deliveries  by  d'-alers 
or  expressmen  were  placed  upon  the  statute  book.  These 
and  other  less  important  measures  were  strongly  pushed  as 
the  result  of  an  agreement  among  the  various  temperance 
organizations  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  on  one  thing  at 
a  time.  The  discipline  thus  secured  has  done  much  to  elimi- 
nate the  intemperance  so  often  shown  by  temperance  advo- 
cates— a  result  strikingly  manifest  in  the  ratification  campaign. 

Successful  or  not,  each  stage  in  this  continuous  program  has 

registered  gain  in  the  growth  of  public  sentiment,   and   has 

developed  a  coherent  and  logical  sense  and  method  through 
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which  steadily  increasing  momentum  has  come  about.  The 
important  watchword  in  legislation  in  Massachusetts  has  come 
to  be,  "It  is  all  part  of  a  system."  This  sense  for  intelligent 
and  deliberate  organization  of  thought  and  purpose  in  meeting 
the  liquor  problem  has  gradually  taken  possession  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  churches  of  the  state ;  and,  in  a  quiet  but 
pervasive  way,  it  has  been  profoundly  re-enforced  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  social  worker.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Bos- 
ton has  made  an  important  contribution  through  its  committee 
on  the  alcohol  problem,  which  was  formed  precisely  after  the 
analogy  of  the  attack  upon  tuberculosis  as  originally  organized 
by  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  Elizabeth  Tilton,  so  well  known  to  Sur- 
vey readers,  began  her  intelligent  and  spirited  work  which  has 
been  continued  effectively  down  to  the  present.  The  general 
tendency  thus  represented  has  had  a  significant  recent  develop- 
ment, as  a  contribution  to  the  campaign  for  ratification,  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  League  for  Preventive  Work,  gather- 
ing up  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  best  social  agencies  as  to 
the  part  which  alcoholism  plays  in  creating  their  problems. 

The  other  important  direction  in  which  social  workers  have 
tendered  a  specific  and  characteristic  service  has  been  in  their 
following  up  of  vice  conditions.  It  was  the  result  of  thorough- 
going inquiries  under  public  and  private  auspices  that  led  to 
the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  social  workers  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  their  number  to  the  Boston  Licensing  Board, 
with  the  result  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  there  was  a 
steadily  increasing  tendency  in  the  policy  of  that  board  toward 
the  elimination  of  prostitution  and  the  negotiations  preliminary 
to  it  from  licensed  cafes  and  hotels,  and  also  for  systematic 
interference  with  the  sale  of  liquor  to  men  already  beginning 
to  be  intoxicated.  The  overthrow  of  this  board  through 
influence  with  the  state  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
liquor  interests  was  a  grievous  disappointment,  but  the  power- 
ful widespread  revulsion  of  feeling  thus  brought  about  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state  represented  perhaps  the 
most  important  single  gain  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  the 
conclusive  action  which  has  now  come  about. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  story  has  to  do  with  Billy  Sunday 
and  the  campaign  for  no-license  in  Boston.  Whatever  view 
one  may  have  about  Billy  Sunday  in  general  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  "booze  sermon"  is  a  remarkably  effective  pro- 
duction. Nor  is  there  any  question  that  his  continual  attacks 
upon  the  liquor  business,  given  much  attention  by  all  the  news- 
papers for  weeks  in  succession,  had  a  profound  psychological 
effect  upon  the  whole  population  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  no-license  campaign  was  not  undertaken  witli  any  defi- 
nite hope  that  Boston  would  go  dry,  though  this  was  con- 
sidered not  impossible  on  account  of  a  considerable  shift  in 
the  vote  against  the  liquor  interests  the  year  before,  resulting 
from  some  of  the  political  trades  that  went  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  previous  licensing  board.  Boston  remained  in 
the  license  column  by  a  large  majority ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
police  captains  pointed  out  to  his  friends  in  the  liquor  business, 
that  campaign  showed  that  a  solid  third  of  the  voters  of  Bos- 
ton were  so  irrevocably  against  the  sale  of  liquor  that  they 
were  for  no-license  in  spite  of  all  the  serious  practical  obstacles 
which  confronted  them  in  a  city  like  Boston.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  most  impressive  front  was  created  of  permanent, 
conservative  citizens  who  declared  that  in  their  judgment, 
even  under  Boston  conditions,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  ending 
of  the  license  system. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  with  the 
looming  of  the  food  problem,  the  proposal  of  war  prohibition 
met  quick  response  from  many  unexpected  sources.      It  was 


viewed  in  the  light  of  an  obvious  appeal  to  patriotism,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  if  Massachusetts  could  have  had  its 
way  war  prohibition  would  have  been  in  force  by  midsummer. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  intense  and  determined  attitude  upon  this 
phase  of  the  question  that  prepared  the  state  so  largely  for 
the  action  of  the  national  Senate  in  supporting  by  a  two-third 
vote  the  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of  complete  and 
final  prohibition.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  an  attorney  of 
high  standing  who  prepared  the  list  of  signers  in  opposition 
to  no-license  for  Boston  became  an  advocate  of  war  prohibi- 
tion and  was  thus  naturally  borne  forward  into  support  of 
the  national  amendment.  He  was  one  of  many  practical,  con- 
servative citizens  who  with  the  past  failures  of  Maine  in  view 
would  never  have  supported  state  prohibition,  who  would  not 
vote  for  no-license  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  but  have 
come  to  recognize  clearly  the  feasibility  of  prohibition  applied 
by  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 

Early  in  the  summer  there  was  organized  a  Council  for  Na- 
tional Prohibition  affiliated  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  but 
more  broadly  representative  than  that  organization.  In  par- 
ticular, the  council  wras  brought  responsibly  into  touch  with 
men  representing  many  of  the  large  business  interests  of  the 
state.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  council  had  to  do  with 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  support  of  congressmen  for  the  na- 
tional amendment,  an  effort  which  resulted  in  a  creditable 
showing — when  the  vote  came  in  the  national  house. 

As  soon  as  the  question  was  referred  to  the  legislatures, 
a  force  of  some  thirty  experienced  people  was  organized,  many 
of  them  being  placed  at  different  points  throughout  the  state 
so  as  to  watch  the  situation  closely  in  every  legislative  con- 
stituency and  to  bring  about  solid  and  continuous  action  among 
all  available  local  forces.  There  has  probably  never  been  so 
detailed  and  so  exhaustive  an  undertaking  in  connection  with 
any  piece  of  social  legislation  in  Massachusetts.  The  response 
of  the  churches  has  been  remarkable  in  its  effectiveness.  Very 
impressive  has  been  the  definite,  intelligent  work  undertaken 
by  thousands  of  individuals  everywhere  throughout  the  state 
acting  under  a  general  sense  of  the  situation,  both  with  and 
without  immediate  guidance.  Aside  from  all  that  has  been 
said  at  the  regular  church  services,  hundreds  of  special  meet- 
ings have  been  held  throughout  the  state. 

In  this  connection  a  unique  and  telling  influence  has  been 
a  joint  debate  in  which  Messrs.  Lawton  and  Weyand  of  the 
staff  have  threshed  out  the  arguments  pro  and  con  for  na- 
tional prohibition,  setting  them  forth  with  dramatic  and  hu- 
morous pungency,  and  with  an  outcome  not  unfavorable  to 
the  great  end.  This  dialogue  was  in  such  demand  that  it  was 
scheduled  nightly  for  many  weeks  in  succession.  One  Sunday 
it  was  given  in  connection  with  regular  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  services  at  different  churches.  In  each  case  a 
collection  was  taken  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  On 
a  week-day  evening  in  the  south  end  of  Boston  when  the 
auditors  numbering  about  200  were  principally  lodging  house- 
keepers and  women  in  domestic  service,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate  the  sum  of  $417  was  pledged.  Thus,  while  the  cam- 
paign had  the  support  of  good-sized  and  even  large  donations 
from  business  men,  at  least  a  third  of  the  amount  necessary 
was  contributed  in  small  sums  by  the  rank  and  hie  of  the 
people. 

The  amendment  was  strongly  urged  by  physicians.  At  the 
first  hearing,  after  a  ten  days'  canvass,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  national  prohibition  signed  by  650  doctors 
from  125  cities  and  towns.  An  impressive  number  of  college 
faculty  members,  with  Harvard  strongly  represented,  1 
tered  themselves  favorably.     The  lawyers  very   largelj    held 
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IS  JOHN   BARLEYCORN   NEAR  THE  END  OF   HIS  TRAIL? 

Yes,  answers  Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call-Post.  The  other  cartoon  is  issued  by  the  publicity  department  of  the 
National  Association  of  Distillers  and  Wholesale  Dealers,  which  says  that  "strong  drink  is  necessary  for  the  boys  who  go 
to  France  and  fight  for  liberty."  Marr  Murray  in  his  book,  Drink  and  the  War,  shows  by  quotations  from  the  highest 
military  authorities  that  troops  who  have  no  liquor  hit  harder,  shoot  straighter,  stand  more  work  and  recover  more  quickly 

from    wounds    than    their    drinking    comrades. 


aloof.  A  small  fraction  of  the  profession  actively  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  included  subject  matter  not 
proper  for  the  constitution  and  that  it  represented  a  surrender 
of  state  rights.  In  fact  the  leading  argument  for  the  liquor 
interests  made  by  one  of  the  most  honored  attorneys  of  the 
state  might  perfectly  well  have  been  an  oration  by  John  C. 
Calhoun  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  The  legal  group  in 
active  opposition  was,  however,  fully  balanced  by  attorneys  and 
law-school  professors  who  saw  the  whole  matter  in  a  different 
perspective. 

Organized  labor  was  definitely  opposed,  but  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  in  the  expression  of  its  opposition  a  degree 
of  insecurity  and  ineffectualness  that  registered  an  underlying 
change  of  sentiment  which,  taking  the  country  over,  is  coming 
about  within  their  ranks.  Indeed,  one  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign  was  the  fiery  utterances  of  Ignatius 
McNulty,  of  the  building  trades  council,  in  his  unqualified 
attack  upon  the  liquor  interests. 

The  endless  complications  of  the  campaign  were  kept 
strongly  and  steadily  in  hand  by  Arthur  J.  Davis,  who  entered 
the  services  of  the  state  Anti-Saloon  League  eight  years  ago 
and  ere  long  became  its  executive  secretary.  Much  in  con- 
ference with  him  were  Robert  N.  Turner,  the  leader  in  the 
bar  and  bottle  fight,  who  secured  a  ten  to  one  vote  in  favor 
of  ratification  among  the  300  progressive  manufacturers  in  the 
Allied  Industries,  of  which  he  is  now  secretary,  and  the  present 
writer  who  has  informally  represented  the  interest  of  social 
workers  throughout  this  general  course  of  events. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle  in  the  legislature  the 
issue  was  effectively  clouded  by  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  referendum.  It  seemed  most  plausible,  in  a  state  so 
deeply  pledged  to  local  option  and  at  present  undergoing  a 
constitutional  change  that  will  undoubtedly  make  the  refer- 
endum  one   of   its   permanent   institutions,    that   this   matter 


should  be  laid  before  the  general  electorate.  It  appeared  at 
once,  however,  that  this  was  not  a  referendum  in  any  real 
sense.  The  national  constitution  prescribes  that  the  legisla- 
tors and  they  alone  shall  be  the  means  through  which  amend- 
ments to  it  shall  be  ratified.  The  so-called  referendum  could 
be  at  best  only  a  straw  vote.  Even  as  such,  a  legislator  could 
go  by  the  phase  of  its  result  which  pleased  him.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  this  proposal  was  regarded  as  a  fraud  by  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  the  referendum  policy  before  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  original  proponent  of  the  public 
opinion  law  also  disavowed  this  resolve  as  a  fair  or  sound 
measure  for  testing  public  sentiment.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  proposal  was  being  brought  forward  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity in  all  the  other  states,  and  as  the  main  action  of  the 
liquor  interests  was  being  directed  not  against  the  amendment 
but  in  favor  of  the  referendum,  it  became  quite  clear  that  this 
device  was  their  chosen  instrument  throughout  the  country, 
through  which  the  amendment  might  be  delayed,  side-tracked 
and  possibly  carried  behind  the  seven-year  time  limit  which, 
whether  with  or  without  proper  authority,  had  been  set  by 
congress  for  the  ratification  process. 

Members  of  the  legislature  who  at  first  in  some  cases  were 
honestly  drawn  to  the  idea  of  securing  a  popular  vote,  and  in 
many  more  cases  saw  an  easy  opportunity  for  avoiding  the 
issue,  began  to  hear  strong  expressions  from  their  constituency 
against  the  so-called  referendum  as  being  fully  identified  with 
the  liquor  interests.  The  result  was  that  by  throwing  the 
whole  energy  of  the  campaign,  for  the  time  being,  into  the 
characterization  of  the  referendum  in  the  light  of  the  real 
motive  behind  it,  it  was  pretty  effectively  disposed  of.  By  the 
time  the  hearings  on  the  referendum  and  the  main  issue — at- 
tended in  each  case  by  great  throngs  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  state — had  been  concluded,  there  was  not  much  left  of 
this  at  first  quite  baffling  piece  of  strategy. 
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Meanwhile  the  growing  volume  of  the  public  demand,  or- 
ganized and  expressed  by  individual  constituencies,  had  become 
so  clear  and  broad  that  it  was  possible  to  lay  before  some  of 
the  most  responsible  political  leaders  of  the  state  a  situation 
that  required  their  consideration  as  a  capital  issue.  Aside  from 
the  inherent  merits  of  the  subject  matter,  and  of  the  surging 
moral  sentiment  behind  it — and  one  is  glad  to  say  that  these 
considerations  by  no  means  failed  of  recognition — there  was  a 
question  as  to  forcing  the  prohibition  issue  into  the  next  state 
campaign  where  it  could  cause  very  serious  embarrassment 
in  many  directions,  particularly  as  it  would  mean  bringing 
the  resources  and  the  methods  of  the  national  liquor  organiza- 
tions into  both  local  and  general  contests  throughout  the  state. 
These  considerations  were  effective  in  securing  decisions  that 
gave  the  final  momentum  to  the  cause  of  the  national  amend- 
ment. Apart  from  this  phase  it  is  altogether  likely  that  rati- 
fication would  have  fallen  short  by  several  votes  in  the  state 
senate,  been  delayed  for  another  year,  and  brought  about  in 
the  end  only  after  efforts  that  must  have  been  ten-times 
greater  than  those  actually  expended. 

It  is  a  reassuring  fact  that  some  of  the  considerations 
broached  by  the  reform  forces  as  having  important  practical  po- 
litical bearings  were  recognized  by  the  political  leaders  as 
sound.  It  was  contended  that  legislators  supporting  the  amend- 
ment need  not  fear  thereafter  the  power  of  the  liquor  interests, 
because  ratification — so  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned — 
would  not  only  defeat  but  destroy  the  noxious  power  of  the 
liquor  interests  in  politics,  so  that  they  would  not  be  able,  after 
the  vote  for  ratification,  to  gather  together  sufficient  resources 
with  which  to  seek  revenge.  Another  such  consideration  was 
that  national  prohibition  was  certainly  coming,  that  for  the 
next  two  years  the  alignment  in  its  favor  would  include  the 


states  which  would  have  a  strong  front  in  the  national  coun- 
sels, and  that  Massachusetts  must  not  deliberately  out-class 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  present  epochal  situation. 

The  final  vote  of  145  to  91  in  the  house  and  27  to  12 
in  the  senate,  while  of  course  made  more  impressive  by  those 
who  climbed  into  the  "band  wagon,"  indicates  the  great  trend 
of  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  and  suggests  the  tendency  that 
must  be  at  work  in  the  other  great  industrial  states.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  a  popular  vote  would  have  registered  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  national  amendment  considerably 
greater  than  the  normal  no-license  majority  of  10,000  for  the 
state.  The  more  significant  fact,  in  the  long  run,  is  that  those 
who  favor  the  amendment  were  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  while 
no  great  proportion  of  those  opposed  were  or  are  in  a  recalci- 
trant state  of  mind  with. regard  to  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  when  national  prohibition  comes,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  negligible  exceptions,  will  adapt  themselves  to 
it  as  calmly  as  morning  follows  night. 

One  of  the  strongest  incitements  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  a  share  in  securing  the  result — including  members  of  the 
legislature  who  did  their  disinterested  and  effectual  part,  and 
many  sincerely  interested  newspaper  men — was  in  the  consid- 
eration that  Massachusetts  might  give  the  pivotal  turn  to  the 
action  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  upon  the 
amendment.  As  the  first  of  the  great  industrial  and  cosmopoli- 
tan states  to  support  national  prohibition,  and  that  unhesita- 
tingly, it  must  give  powerful  assurance  that  the  necessary 
quota  of  license  states  will  soon  be  made  up.  Certainly,  a  long 
and  effective  step  has  been  taken  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  movement  for  economic  and  moral  well-being 
ever  carried  through  by  the  deliberate  action  of  a  free 
people. 


The  Red  Cross  at  La  Courneuve 

A  Minor  Emergency  Which  Preceded   the  Greater  One  Created 

by  the  German  Drive 

By  Mary  Ross 


TWENTY  minutes  after  the  explosion  of  a  munitions 
factory  at  La  Courneuve,  outside  Paris,  had  splin- 
tered plate  glass  windows  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  convinced  the  more  timid  that  a  daytime  raid 
of  the  German  planes  had  begun,  American  Red  Cross  doc- 
tors and  nurses  were  at  work  in  a  dispensary  close  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Red  Cross  officials  were  the  first  to 
arrive,  and  were  organizing  a  search  of  the  wrecked  houses. 
Before  nightfall,  eighty  more  beds  had  been  set  up  and  made 
in  a  hotel  which  the  Red  Cross  was  equipping  for  persons 
made  homeless  by  air  raids;  and  seventy-seven  persons,  the 
majority  of  them  children,  were  fed  and  housed  there.  The 
next  night   163  were  sheltered. 

"We  shall  never  forget  the  admirable — I  was  about  to  say 
the  patriotic — devotion  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  caring 
for  the  wounded  at  La  Courneuve,"  wrote  Alfred  Capus  of 
the  French  Academy  in  the  next  day's  Figaro.  Our  new 
Allies  again  have  shown  the  spirit  of  fraternity — the  spirit 
which  unites  France  and  the  United  States.  In  such  a  fra- 
ternity there  is  something  new  and  something  strong — a 
common  protestation  against  the  people  which  has  broken  the 
pact  of  civilization." 


"We  knew  you  would  come,"  said  the  mayor  of  one  of  the 
suburbs  which  suffered  the  most,  when  Homer  Folks,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs,  Edward  T.  Devine,  who 
was  in  charge  of  emergency  relief  work  at  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  the  Dayton  flood  and  now  is 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Relief,  and  Margaret 
Curtis,  associate  chief,  called  to  offer  aid  the  afternoon  of 
the  explosion.  "We  always  expect  America  to  be  first."  Other 
similar  tributes  came  from  press  and  officials  alike,  from  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  down  to  the  Paris  policemen. 

To  the  Red  Cross  personnel  who  dressed  the  wounds  of 
the  injured  on  the  spot,  or  transported  food  or  scrubbed  floors 
and  made  beds  (a  volunteer  corps  of  stenographers  and  chauf- 
feurs did  emergency  duty  quite  unconnected  with  their  ordi- 
nary occupations)  French  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  this  as 
of  other  Red  Cross  work  was  satisfying.  To  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  ability  to  prove  American  readiness  to  cope 
with  an  emergency  and  deserve  this  recognition,  was  even 
more  satisfying.  La  Courneuve  gave  the  organization  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  on  a  small  scale  the  general  kind  of 
work  which  is  going  on  more  slowly  and  less  dramatically 
in  a  large  way  all  over  France. 
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When  the  first  emergency  work  of  carrying  away  the 
severely  injured  and  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  hundreds  cut 
by  flying  glass  was  done — and  done  under  conditions  not  dis- 
similar to  those  of  a  battlefield,  since  there  was  a  constant 
hail  of  exploding  shrapnel  and  grenades — the  American  Red 
Cross  had  a  constructive  program  to  offer.  The  mayor  or  his 
representative  in  each  of  the  four  wrecked  villages  was  visited 
the  afternoon  of  the  explosion  and  the  resources  of  the  Red 
Cross — housing,  food,  clothing — were  put  at  his  disposal.  It 
was  by  good  luck  that  the  use  of  the  hotel  for  homeless  victims 
of  air  raids  had  just  been  obtained — but  it  was  hard  work  and 
good  organization,  not  luck,  that  made  it  possible  to  get  eighty 
beds  and  bedding  from  the  warehouses,  and  make  ready  addi- 
tional shelter  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  Among  the  seventy- 
seven  who  arrived  the  first  night  was  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren— the  eldest  ten  years  old — whose  mother  had  been 
severely  injured  and  taken  away  to  a  hospital — what  hospital 
they  did  not  know. 

Shelter  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  Paris — where  refu- 
gees and  workers  in  the  war  industries  have  greatly  increased 
the  population  while  building  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  second 
night  brought  163  homeless  victims  from  La  Courneuve  to 
the  hotel.  Hotel  meals  had  not  been  part  of  the  hastily  made 
plans  of  the  Red  Cross — but  everyone  was  hungry  and  many 
were  without  money.  A  quick  trip  to  restaurants  in  the 
neighborhood  resulted  in  enough  soup,  and  neighbors  heard 
of  the  need  and  brought  in  plates  of  sausage,  bread  and  other 
edibles  from  all  sides.  Other  refugees  from  the  wrecked 
suburbs  had  been  housed  by  the  authorities  in  the  disused 
stables  of  a  race  track — and  to  them  were  sent  tinned  beef, 


chocolate,  prunes,  biscuits  and  marmalade,  and  condensed 
milk,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor. 

In  proportion  to  the  regular  medical  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  civilians  which  each  month  reaches  5,000  children  in  one 
frontier  department  alone,  and  examines  medically  500  or  600 
repatriate  children  each  day  at  Evian,  or  to  the  work  of  the 
whole  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  whose  counted  bene- 
ficiaries in  a  month  now  pass  the  hundred  thousand  mark — and 
whose  uncounted  beneficiaries  would  number  many  more  if 
statistics  for  them  were  available — the  work  at  La  Courneuve 
was  only  a  slight  and  passing  affair.  In  its  revelation  of 
American  spirit  to  the  Parisians  it  meant  as  much  as  any 
American  deed  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

"No  reports,  no  statistics,  no  conferences,  however  exact 
and  admirable  they  may  be,  will  equal  in  effect  the  sight  of 
the  fast  ambulances  of  the  American  Red  Cross  rushing  to 
receive  the  dying,  to  care  for  the  wounded,  to  carry  away  the 
survivors,"  wrote  Jacques  Bainville  in  the  Temps  three  days 
after  the  explosion.  "These  things  seen  by  all,  greeted  with 
eager  welcome  in  the  wrecked  street,  rumored  to  the  four 
corners  of  Paris,  were  all  the  more  moving  because  they  rep- 
resented an  entirely  spontaneous  act  of  human  sympathy ;  they 
cement,  indeed,  the  union  of  two  wills,  two  hopes,  two  beliefs, 
in  the  keen  and  sensitive  spirit  of  the  Parisians.  The  days  to 
come  will  make  it  possible  for  our  people  to  appreciate  how 
much  of  bravery  and  genius  has  been  put  at  the  service  of  our 
cause  by  our  Allies,  as  we  have  honored  already  the  courage  of 
their  soldiers  individually ;  but  no  one  in  Paris  will  forget 
under  what  circumstances  their  capable  aid  first  made  itself 
seen  and  felt." 


The  Service  and  Plight  of  the  New 
York  Health  Department 


By  Ira  S.   IVile,   M.   D. 


THE  general  principle  of  municipal  economy  always 
meets  with  favor.  When  economy  involves  results 
which  may  lead  to  the  neglect  of  communal  health 
.  and  welfare  it  may  be  regarded  as  false  and  meddle- 
some extravagance  sugar-coated  with  the  economy  idea.  This 
state  of  affairs  now  exists  in  connection  with  proposed  altera- 
tions of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mayor  Hylan  has  discovered  that  the  charter  of  the  city 
provides  that  there  shall  be  two  bureaus,  one  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  sanitary  superintendent,  the  other  by  a  registrar  of 
records.  On  the  basis  of  this  charter  provision,  Mayor  Hylan 
has  demanded  that  Health  Commissioner  Amster  dismiss  the 
directors  of  all  other  bureaus  in  the  department,  with  a  view 
to  abolishing  the  bureaus  and  dividing  the  work  up  among  the 
assistant  sanitary  superintendents.  In  other  words,  by  de- 
manding that  the  health  department  be  reorganized,  he  would 
effectually  bring  about  the  disorganization  of  the  health  activi- 
ties of  the  city.  Section  1181  of  the  charter  empowers  the 
Board  of  Health  to  establish  any  additional  offices  "it  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  health  department  in  the  several  bureaus." 

Dr.  Amster,  recognizing  that  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
standard  of  health  work  requires  the  retention  of  the  various 
bureaus  thus  threatened,  has  refused  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Mayor  and  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  present 


directors  of  the  various  bureaus  are  protected  by  civil  service 
regulations.  His  meritorious  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
crippling  of  the  health  department  has  resulted  in  an  investi- 
gation under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  commissioner  of  accounts.  In  a  series  of  star  chamber 
proceedings  held  to  be  a  "private  inquiry,"  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  demonstrate  the  illegality  of  the  appointments 
of  the  various  directors  and  the  needlessness  of  their  existence. 
Accusations  of  civil  service  law  violations  or  allegations  of 
graft  cannot  be  deemed  matters  of  "private  inquiry";  they  are 
of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  citizens  who  must  properly  de- 
mand public  hearings  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  as  the  health  commissioner  appreciates, 
that  the  institution  of  the  various  bureaus  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayors  Gaynor  and  McClellan  was  based  upon 
a  demonstration  of  their  necessity  and  justifying  opinions  by 
the  corporation  counsels.  The  health  commissioner  is  de- 
termined that  he  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  community  and  is  demanding  another  opinion  from  the 
corporation  counsel  to  follow  upon  the  report  of  the  present 
investigation  committee. 

The  proposed  reorganization,  or  rather  dismemberment,  of 
the  health  department  would  result  in  reducing  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  to  a  plane  below  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 
It  would  place  the  department  below  the  standards  adopted 
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by  all  the  progressive  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  whole- 
sale upheaval  would  be  accompanied  by  a  few  petty  savings 
in  money,  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  probable  wastage 
of  human  life  incidental  to  inadequate  powers  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  mayor  demands  the  head  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene,  which  for  seventeen  years  has  been  indus- 
triously engaged  in  caring  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  in- 
fants and  children  and  has  achieved  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  the  high  standard  of  its  work  and  the  excellence  of 
its  organization.  The  recently  established  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Education  is  potentially  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  field  of  popularizing  information  on  the  conservation  of 
health  and  is  not  rivalled  in  achievement  by  similar  work  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases, which  has  supervision  of  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases,  tuberculosis  clinics,  industrial  hygiene,  and  similar 
matters  relating  to  public  safety  is  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  most  excellent  Bureau  of  Laboratories  which  deals  with 
the  production  of  antitoxins  and  vaccines  and  the  numerous 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  and  research  work 
required  in  a  properly  organized  municipal  health  plant  is  to 
be  disorganized  in  so  far  as  effective  leadership  is  concerned. 
The  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supervising  and  inspecting  the  production,  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  foods  and  drugs,  is  to  be  disregarded  as 
a  factor  in  safeguarding  public  health.  The  Bureau  of  Hos- 
pitals, which  has  the  care  of  all  patients  in  city  institutions 
including  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  contagious 
diseases,  except  those  being  treated  in  institutions  under  the 
charge  of  the  departments  of  public  charities  and  corrections, 
is  to  be  deprived  of  its  most  effective  organization. 

The  names  of  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Dr.  Charles  Bol- 
duan,  Dr.  Louis  Harris,  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  are  well  known  through- 
out the  world  ;  their  ability  is  unquestioned  and  their  accom- 
plishments unchallenged.  Is  New  York  city  to  stand  by  with- 
out a  word  of  protest  against  this  attempt  to  prove  that  they 
are  unnecessary  adjuncts  to  the  promotion  of  public  health 
when  the  high  standards  and  brilliant  records  of  the  New 
York  city  health  department  are  largely  attributable  to  their 
initiative,  constructive  ideas,  and  broad  social  vision,  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  marked  reduction  in  the  morbid- 
ity and  mortality  of  this  community? 

Mayor  Hylan  in  his  campaign  statements  declared  that  he 
would  remove  the  "experts"  from  the  service  of  the  city.  He 
is  indeed  seeking  to  carry  out  his  pre-election  determination. 
Unfortunately,  his  efforts  in  this  direction  are  destructive  in 
effect  and  his  projected  action  constitutes  a  menace  to  public 
health.  He  seeks  to  break  down  the  centralization  accom- 
plished through  the  bureaus,  directed  by  most  capable  spe 
cialized  experts  in  their  particular  fields,  and  to  split  up  their 
various  functions  among  the  assistant  sanitary  superintendents. 


who  are  comparatively  untrained  and  inexperienced  in  these 
various  departments  of  health  administration.  The  develop- 
ment of  modern  preventive  medicine  has  demanded  the  effec- 
tive segregation  of  specific  functions  so  as  to  provide  the  great- 
est certainty  of  success  and  operation.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  immaterial  to  the  mayor,  who,  with  the  slogan  of 
"economy,"  would  seek  to  save  a  few  salaries  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  abolition  of  these 
bureaus  or  the  decapitation  of  their  heads  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  illegality  would  jeopardize  the  usefulness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  health  department,  as  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  health  commissioner,  himself  an  appointee  of  the  mayor, 
who  has  evidenced  wisdom  and  sanity  in  refusing  to  play  any 
part  in  this  wanton  destruction  of  his  capable  administrative 
bureaus. 

The  numerous  health  problems  arising  through  war  condi- 
tions are  in  themselves  reasons  for  a  continuance  of  the  bu- 
reaus in  their  present  form.  It  is  not  war  conditions,  however, 
which  serve  as  the  most  profound  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  effective  units  in  health  administration.  Their 
constant  and  devoted  service  to  the  community,  the  results 
which  they  have  attained,  their  essential  character  in  modern 
health  administration  during  war  or  peace  proclaim  their 
rights  to  existence,  freed  from  the  tampering  of  politicians  or 
misinformed  and  narrow-minded  pseudo-municipal  econo- 
mists. 

Are  the  care  and  welfare  of  infants  and  children  to  be 
thrown  back  a  decade  or  two  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  is  inaugurating  a  campaign  for  the 
saving  of  100,000  lives?  Is  industrial  hygiene  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  employes  to  be  interfered  with  when 
states  and  the  Federal  government  are  vying  with  each  other 
to  insure  the  safety  of  employes  and  to  protect  society  from 
the  unnecessary  distress  due  to  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases? Are  the  hospitals  and  laboratories  to  have  their  careful 
work  hampered  and  crippled  when  the  need  for  them  is  greater 
than  has  hitherto  existed  ?  Is  the  community  to  be  deprived 
of  the  closest  inspection  and  supervision  of  its  food  supply 
when  food  questions  form  almost  a  dominant  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs?  Is  New  York  city  to  be  threatened  with  inca- 
pacity in  the  control  of  epidemics  when  contagious  diseases 
as  related  to  civil  and  military  life  assume  the  most  significant 
proportions5  Is  the  campaign  for  educational  enlightenment 
on  health  matters  to  be  halted  when  its  need  is  most  pressing? 
These  are  questions  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  must 
answer. 

The  City  of  New  York  can  ill-afford  to  lose  its  trained 
administrators  or  suffer  the  slightest  impairment  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  these  bureaus.  The  efficiency  of  the 
health  department  is  at  stake.  The  community  must  stand 
behind  the  wisdom  of  the  health  commissioner;  the  citizens 
must  protest  against  the  disorganization  of  their  health  de- 
partment. 


The  Labor  Shortage  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Labor  Market 


By  JVilliam  M.   Lets er son 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL   SCIENCE,  TOLEDO   UNIVERSITY 


WHEN  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  sol- 
diers' cantonment  was  to  be  built  in  Ohio,  at 
Chillicothe,  and  that  some  20,000  workers  would 
be  needed  to  build  the  camp  in  the  time  allotted 
by  the  government  contract,  the  state  was  ready  with  an  or- 
ganization to  handle  the  project.  It  had  a  double  problem: 
first  how  to  get  the  men,  and  then  to  make  sure  that  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state  would  not  be  dislocated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  such  a  large  force  for  army  work. 

Ohio's  director  of  employment  tackled  both  of  these  prob- 
lems with  characteristic  vigor.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
military  authorities  and  to  the  contractor  who  was  to  build 
the  camp  and  offered  the  services  of  Ohio's  employment  sys- 
tem in  securing  the  necessary  help.  He  warned  them  of  the 
dangers  of  promiscuous  advertising  for  help,  told  them  how 
it  would  endanger  operations  of  other  industries,  how  men 
might  be  led  to  the  camp  for  whom  there  was  no  work  at  all, 
and  how  an  over-supply  of  labor  might  be  created  at  the  camp 
while  yet  the  particular  kind  of  skill  needed  might  not  be 
there.  The  management,  of  course,  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
it  could  get  all  the  labor  that  would  be  necessary,  and  when 
the  director  of  employment,  who  knows  the  labor  market  con- 
ditions of  the  state  thoroughly,  practically  guaranteed  to  de- 
liver all  the  necessary  labor,  the  contractor  and  the  military 
authorities  agreed  to  hire  all  their  help  through  the  employ- 
ment service  of  the  state.  All  the  men  sent  to  work  at  the 
camp  would  be  consigned  to  the  public  employment  office 
located  in  Chillicothe  and  a  branch  office  was  established  at 
the  cantonment  about  two  miles  from  town. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangement  had  been  made  and  even  before 
the  work  of  building  had  been  begun,  the  central  office  at 
Columbus  sent  instructions  to  all  the  twenty-one  offices  in 
the  state  explaining  the  method  by  which  the  labor  force 
would  be  supplied,  and  listing  the  kinds  of  workers  that  would 
probably  be  needed.  Each  office  was  requested  to  begin 
registering  men  who  would  want  to  go  to  the  camp  to  work. 
All  those  registered  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
go  to  Chillicothe  promptly  when  notified.  To  get  men  to 
register,  labor  unions  of  the  various  trades  needed  were  com- 
municated with,  notices  were  posted  in  the  employment 
offices,  and  advertisements  were  inserted  in  newspapers,  care- 
fully guarded  to  prevent  men  from  going  directly  to  the  can- 
tonment and  flooding  the  town  before  the  work  began. 

When  the  work  was  about  to  begin  the  builders  of  the 
camp  notified  the  Chillicothe  employment  office  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  they  would  need  so  many  hundred  laborers  and  car- 
penters and  gave  the  wages  and  other  terms  of  employment. 
This  information  was  immediately  telephoned  to  the  central 
office  in  Columbus,  and  the  director  went  over  the  reports 
from  his  branches  to  see  from  what  offices  he  could  draw  the 
necessary  men  to  fill  this  order.  To  the  superintendents  of 
the  employment  offices  which  were  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
help  he  wired  to  begin  sending  laborers  and  carpenters,  giving 
each  his  quota  as  to  how  many  were  wanted  from  his  office 

*In  an  article  in  the  Survey  for  March  30,  Mr.  Leiserson  discussed  The 
Shortage  of  Labor  and  the  Waste  of  Labor. 


and  asking  each  to  report  that  same  day  how  many  were  sent 
before  the  close  of  business.  Within  a  few  hours  men  were 
moving  to  Chillicothe  in  an  orderly  fashion,  with  definite 
assurances  of  work  when  they  got  there  and  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  be  employed.  And  that  same  evening  the 
central  office  in  Columbus  knew  how  many  men  had  been 
sent  by  each  office.  In  the  morning  the  Chillicothe  office  re- 
ported as  to  how  the  men  were  arriving  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional needs  of  the  camp  management.  The  director  was 
then  in  a  position  to  notify  the  branch  offices  how  many  men 
they  would  each  be  expected  to  send  that  day. 

The  first  week  about  300  men  were  sent  to  Chillicothe  in 
this  way.  The  second  week,  in  response  to  increased  demand, 
over  1,500  men  were  supplied.  Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
work  on  account  of  lack  of  materials  and  the  number  of  new 
men  supplied  was  promptly  cut  down  the  following  week  to 
about  500.  Then  demand  increased  rapidly  and  the  offices 
responded  by  sending  1,300  the  next  week,  then  2,500,  2,800 
and  3,500.  Reduced  need,  during  the  eighth  week,  was 
promptly  met  by  reducing  the  supply  to  1,800  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  spurt  to  3,500  the  week  after.  So  it  went  on, 
the  state  employment  system  keeping  the  supply  of  labor  con- 
stantly under  control  and  feeding  it  promptly  in  response  to 
demand.  In  about  twelve  weeks  over  17,000  men  were  in 
this  way  sent  to  work  at  the  Chillicothe  encampment  from 
the  state  offices. 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  keep  those  who  were  hiring 
the  men  to  abide  by  their  agreement  to  employ  labor  only 
through  the  employment  offices.  They  feared  constantly  that 
they  would  not  get  enough  help.  They  were  accustomed  to 
advertising  for  thousands  of  men  and  getting  a  hundred,  and 
they  could  not  feel  confidence  in  an  organization  that  claimed 
ability  to  supply  all  labor  as  needed.  Unknown  to  the  em- 
ployment offices  they  sent  agents  out  to  try  to  get  help.  This 
confused  matters  for  a  while.  But  the  number  who  came  to 
work  at  the  camp  without  going  through  the  employment 
offices  did  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  employed.  Then 
they  feared  they  would  not  get  the  help  fast  enough,  and  they 
insisted  on  paying  transportation  for  the  men.  In  vain  did 
the  -director  of  employment  assure  them  that  all  the  men 
would  be  forthcoming,  that  plenty  could  be  secured  from 
within  the  state  and  that  any  workers  who  could  not  pay  the 
two  or  three  dollars  to  go  to  Chillicothe  would  not  be  much 
good  and  would  not  be  steady  employes.  In  all  probability 
the  nature  of  the  contract — cost  plus  a  percentage — had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  insistence  on  paying  transportation 
charges.  At  any  rate  about  $10,000  was  spent  in  this  way 
and  as  a  result  the  "turn  over"  of  labor  was  unnecessarily 
increased.  The  directors  of  Ohio's  employment  system  were 
able  to  prevent  paying  fares  for  men  to  come  from  outside 
the  state ;  but  within  the  state,  carpenters,  plumbers  and  other 
skilled  men  earning  more  than  $6  a  day  as  well  as  laborers, 
had  their  fare  paid  to  the  job. 

With  all  of  these  difficulties  the  Ohio  employment  system 
was  nevertheless  able  to  demonstrate  the  great  saving  and 
efficiency  that  might   be  secured   by   hiring  labor   through   a 
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centralized  organization  that  could  control  the  supply.  The 
labor  "turn  over"  was  much  smaller  than  on  most  jobs  of  the 
kind,  the  work  did  not  suffer  for  lack  of  labor  and  no  over- 
supply  was  attracted  to  the  city. 

On  a  single  day  the  employment  offices  sent  over  1,200  men 
to  Chillicothe.  This  was  when  the  builders  were  particu- 
larly panicky,  fearing  they  would  be  short.  Every  employ- 
ment office  in  the  state  was  given  a  quota  of  men  that  it  must 
supply  and  was  told  to  put  the  men  on  the  trains  and  wire  the 
central  office  the  number  "shipped."  In  the  evening  all  these 
trains  were  met  at  Columbus  by  agents  of  the  central  office 
and  transferred  to  special  cars  going  to  the  camp.  No  one 
who  has  not  seen  these  gangs,  varying  from  15  to  150  and 
more,  shipped  and  transferred,  counted,  ticketed,  and  some- 
times fed,  can  have  any  idea  of  what  it  means  to  supply  labor 
in  a  systematic  and  organized  manner  in  accordance  with 
actual  demand. 

But  Ohio's  employment  service  was  not  satisfied  with  all 
this.  While  it  was  still  engaged  in  shipping  men  to  the  camp 
it  began  to  work  on  plans  for  distributing  that  army  of  20,000 
workers  over  the  state  when  this  work  at  the  camp  should  be 
finished.  Agents  were  sent  to  Chillicothe  to  register  men 
as  they  were  preparing  to  quit  and  instructions  were  issued  to 
all  the  branch  employment  offices  to  visit  employers  in  their 
communities,  tell  them  of  the  classes  of  labor  that  would  soon 
be  released  and  get  orders  for  help  that  could  be  supplied 
from  Chillicothe.  Lists  of  the  men  working  at  Chillicothe 
were  made  with  their  occupations  and  experience  and  sent  to 
each  of  the  employment  offices.  These  offices  learned  the  de- 
mand from  employers  in  their  cities  for  the  various  classes  of 
labor,  and  made  arrangements  for  getting  the  men  from  Chil- 
licothe. In  this  way  the  workers  at  the  army  camp  are  now 
being  distributed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  all  the  idleness 
and  waste  that  ordinarily  follow  the  completion  of  a  big 
project  of  this  kind  are  eliminated. 

Contrast  these  business-like  methods  made  possible  by 
Ohio's  employment  organization  with  the  senseless  advertise- 
ments, deliberate  misrepresentation  and  wild  scurrying  around 
the  country  for  labor  that  we  described  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. It  is  this  difference  of  method  that  insured  the  builders 
of  the  Ohio  encampment  an  adequate  labor  supply  and  that 
causes  other  builders  and  other  large  employers  of  labor  to 
complain  of  shortage  of  labor. 

The  contrast  as  well  as  the  position  that  Ohio's  employment 
service  has  taken  on  the  shortage  of  labor  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  circular: 

Ohio    Branch 

Council  of  National   Defense 

Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Committee 

Columbus,  October  5,   1917. 
Employment  Office  Superintendents: 

One  of  our  offices  has  just  called  our  attention  to  an  order  which 
has  just  been  placed  with  them  for  workmen  for  the  aviation  field 
at  Newport  News. 

For  fear  this  order  has  been  placed  in  some  of  our  other  offices, 
I  thought  it  best  to  advise  that  we  have  taken  the  stand  that  there 
are  plenty  of  workmen  of  the  type  wanted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Newport  News,  and  if  they  will  put  forth  the  same  effort  in  their 
neighborhood  that  we  did  in  Ohio  when  we  built  the  Chillicothe 
cantonment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  workmen  out  of  Ohio 
to  build  this  aviation  field. 

The  manufacturers  and  employers  in  Ohio  want  men  badly,  and 
as  they  were  very  patient  when  the  men  were  taken  from  them  for 
the  Chillicothe  job,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  send  back  as  many 
men  to  them  as  possible.,  when  this  job  is  completed. 

C.   H.   M.WHUGH, 
Director  of  employment. 

Much  more  difficult  than  supplying  20,000  workers  is  the 
problem  of  securing  labor  for  the  thousands  of  small  farmers 
who  need  a  man  or  two  apiece.      In  fact,  the  first  problem 


that  confronted  Ohio's  system  of  employment  offices  was  to 
supply  help  to  the  farmers  who  were  being  urged  on  every 
hand  to  increase  their  crops. 

It  was  with  no  false  hopes  of  raising  a  great  "army  of  agri- 
cultural workers"  that  this  task  was  undertaken.  No  system 
of  employment  offices  can  raise  much  of  any  army  for  farm 
work  when  industrial  labor  pays  better,  requires  fewer  work- 
ing hours  and  affords  better  conditions  of  employment.  No 
amount  of  patriotic  exhortation  will  lead  any  great  number 
of  men  to  accept  $25  a  month  with  board  in  the  country  for 
a  work-day  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  when  they  can  get 
$100  a  month  or  more  in  the  cities  for  a  shorter  day.  Patriot- 
ism might  lead  men  to  make  such  sacrifices  if  the  benefits  went 
directly  to  the  government.  But  as  long  as  the  farmer  pockets 
the  difference  between  the  higher  city  wages  and  the  pay  he 
offers,  we  may  expect  few  to  be  convinced  by  the  patriotic 
appeal. 

Nevertheless,  the  managers  of  Ohio's  employment  service 
knew  that  a  great  many  men  did  want  to  work  on  farms  and 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  lack  of  machinery  for 
getting  definite  information  about  farm  jobs  and  making  con- 
nections with  the  better  opportunities  in  the  country.  The 
employment  offices,  therefore,  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  supplying  this  need.  Through  the  agricultural  division  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms 
was  carefully  canvassed.  Fifty-three  county  agricultural 
agents  employed  by  this  division  secured  detailed  information 
as  to  various  kinds  of  crops  planted,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
labor  needed,  the  wages  paid,  how  long  the  help  would  be 
required,  etc.  Definite  orders  for  help  signed  by  the  farmer 
were  sent  in  to  the  employment  offices,  and  these  attempted  to 
get  the  men  that  could  fill  the  requirements.  Farmers  were 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  offices  to  make  their  own  bargains 
and  the  offices  were  kept  open  evenings  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  handling  of  farm  hands  was  thus  undertaken  in 
a  systematic  way  it  was  surprising  how  much  could  be  accom- 
plished toward  meeting  farmers'  demands.  In  the  six  months 
since  this  work  was  begun  over  7,200  farm  hands  were  re- 
ferred to  positions,  and  reports  received  showed  that  5,000  of 
them  were  actually  at  work. 

It  is  only  by  work  of  this  kind  that  the  supply  of  farm 
workers  can  be  effectively  increased.  Not  an  organization  of 
an  "agricultural  army,"  but  an  organization  of  a  centralized 
state  system  of  employment  bureaus  gave  the  results.  Supply- 
ing farm  labor  is  primarily  a  matter  of  making  thousands  of 
individual  labor  bargains;  for  the  average  farm  is  small  and 
the  farmer  needs  but  one  or  two  men.  This  need  can  not  be 
met  by  recruiting  an  agricultural  army  in  the  cities  or  by 
opening  an  office  for  correspondence  with  farmers  and  farm 
hands.  It  requires  labor  agents  with  experience,  tact,  skill 
and  knowledge  who  know  how  to  ask  a  host  of  personal  ques- 
tions without  giving  offense  and  who  by  means  of  the  informa- 
tion so  derived  can  select  men  to  fit  into  positions  that  require 
not  only  every  variety  of  skill,  but  require  also  a  man  who 
has  the  character,  habits  and  often  the  religion  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  farmer's  household. 

With  these  illustrations  of  the  methods  that  make  it  possible 
for  a  state  to  insure  at  least  a  fair  supply  of  labor  if  not  all 
that  employers  would  like  to  have,  we  may  proceed  to  look 
into  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  market  organization  which 
made  the  development  of  such  methods  possible. 

When  the  unprecedented  demand  for  labor  caused  by  the 
war  was  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  percentage  of 
unemployment,  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  determined  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  be- 
tween labor  demand  and  supply  as  a  first  step  in  increasing 
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production.  It  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission of  Ohio,  and  the  management  of  seven  "state-city  labor 
exchanges"  operated  by  the  commission  was  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  defense  council.  Then  the  state  was  divided 
into  twenty-one  districts,  each  containing  from  two  to  five 
counties.  In  the  largest  city  of  each  district  an  employment 
office  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  registering  and  gathering 
together  the  supply  of  workers  in  the  district  and  ascertaining 
the  actual  demand  for  labor. 

A  conference  was  called  of  the  mayors  of  the  twenty-one 
cities  and  a  plan  discussed  by  which  the  localities  should  bear 
part  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the  offices.  In  seven  of  the 
districts  the  old  established  "state-city  labor  exchanges"  were 
already  operating  under  a  plan  of  joint  maintenance  by  state 
and  city,  and  it  was  agreed  that  fourteen  new  offices  should  be 
organized  in  the  other  districts  under  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  cities  should  supply  the  quarters  for  the  offices,  pay  for 
light,  heat,  janitor  and  telephone  service  and  supply  the  equip- 
ment, while  the  Ohio  defense  council  would  employ  superin- 
tendents and  assistants,  furnish  record  forms,  stationery,  post- 
age, etc.,  and  pay  for  advertising  and  supervising  the  work  of 
the  offices. 

Another  conference  was  called  of  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  employers'  organizations.  The  plan  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  discussed  and  endorsed  by  them,  and  they 
pledged  themselves  to  support  and  further  the  work  of  the 
employment  offices  throughout  the  state. 

The  council  of  defense  called  to  its  assistance  three  experts 
in  employment  problems  and  these  were  sent  over  the  state  to 
get  funds  and  quarters  from  the  municipalities,  organize  the 
offices,  select  and  "break  in"  the  superintendents  and  clerks, 
install  record  systems  and  methods  of  management.  These 
supervisors,  as  they  were  called,  went  into  a  town,  saw  the 
mayor  and  the  board  of  control  or  the  finance  committee  and 
made  arrangements  for  getting  quarters  and  equipment. 
Usually  a  room  was  found  in  the  city  hall ;  otherwise  the  coun- 
cil rented  outside  quarters.  Then  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  central  labor  body  were  visited  to  make  sure  of 
the  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  enterprise.  Some- 
times a  committee  with  representatives  from  both  sides  was 
asked  to  recommend  a  superintendent  for  the  office,  but  more 
often  the  supervisor  scurried  around  the  town  interviewing  all 
the  men  whose  names  he  could  get,  and  selected  one  who 
seemed  to  have  the  qualifications  of  ability,  enterprise,  in- 
dustry and  experience  necessary  to  make  a  successful  super- 
intendent. This  man's  name  was  put  up  to  representatives 
of  labor  and  capital  to  make  sure  that  he  had  the  confidence 
of  both  sides  and  a  fair  record  of  impartiality  in  labor  matters. 
In  this  way  an  excellent  set  of  superintendents  was  secured. 
Where  this  method  was  not  followed  the  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory. 

The  central  office  employed  a  number  of  young  men,  some 
college  graduates,  and  set  them  to  work  in  the  old  offices  to 
be  trained  as  assistants  for  the  employment  bureaus.  These 
were  then  sent  to  the  new  offices  as  soon  as  the  supervisors 
could  get  them  organized. 

The  superintendents  and  assistants  were  instructed  by  the 
supervisors.  The  theory  of  the  employment  offices  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  the  nature  of  the  present  employment  prob- 
lems, and  the  methods  of  managing  an  office.  A  system  of 
records  was  installed  for  them.  They  were  taught  how  to 
register  men,  how  to  question  applicants,  how  to  solicit  busi- 
ness from  employers,  how  and  where  to  find  out  the  labor 
needs  and  labor  supply  of  their  districts.  In  addition,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  career  as  employment  manager,  both  for  the 
state  and  in  private  employment,  were  pointed  out  to  them. 


They  were  made  to  see  the  great  future  in  the  work  if  prop- 
erly handled,  and  as  a  result  the  state  secured  superintendents 
at  $125  a  month  and  assistants  at  $75,  most  of  whom  are 
worth  much  more  than  they  are  paid.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  taking  hold  of  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic 
learners  of  a  new  profession  and  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  political  officeholder  as  he  is  ordinarily  pictured. 

The  supervisors  continue  to  visit  each  branch  office  about 
once  a  week.  They  give  personal  instructions  to  superin- 
tendents, help  them  solve  knotty  problems,  investigate  labor 
market  conditions  in  their  districts,  audit  records  and  make 
reports  on  the  work  of  each  office. 

The  management  of  the  entire  system  of  Ohio  employ- 
ment exchange  centers  in  the  labor  division  of  the  state  de- 
fense council  in  the  Capitol  at  Columbus.  Mr.  Mayhugh, 
state  director  of  employment  for  the  industrial  commission  of 
Ohio,  has  been  temporarily  transferred  to  the  council  to  be- 
come responsible  head  of  the  work.  He  maintains  a  central 
clearing  house  in  Columbus  for  twenty-two  branches.2  To 
the  central  office  daily  reports  are  sent  by  each  of  the  branches 
and  they  in  turn  receive  reports  and  instructions  every  day. 
Transfers  of  labor  from  one  office  to  another  are  handled 
through  this  office.  When  one  sees  Mr.  Mayhugh  in  his 
office,  in  constant  touch  with  his  superintendents,  telephoning 
long  distance  to  one,  wiring  another,  dictating  general  orders 
to  all  the  offices,  instructing  his  office  assistants  to  meet  gangs 
from  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Youngstown  at  the  station  and 
transfer  them  to  the  special  car  going  to  the  Chillicothe  can- 
tonment, informing  farmer  Jones  that  a  gang  of  corn  cutters 
are  on  their  way  from  the  Cincinnati  office  and  he  had  better 
meet  them  with  a  wagon  at  the  local  office  where  he  had 
placed  his  order — then  one  realizes  what  a  labor  clearing  house 
really  means,  and  what  skill,  tact,  energy  and  ability  it  re- 
quires to  conduct  such  a  central  exchange  so  that  the  labor 
market  of  the  whole  state  may  in  fact  become  a  unified  organi- 
zation to  eliminate  waste  and  maladjustment. 

By  means  of  this  organization  and  by  the  methods  that 
we  have  described,  Ohio's  employment  system  is  demonstra- 
ting to  the  people  of  the  state,  not  only  what  can  be  done  to 
help  in  particular  labor  emergencies,  but  also  that  the  labor 
force  of  the  state  can  in  effect  be  greatly  increased  by  securing 
a  fuller  application  of  it  than  generally  obtains.  When  system 
is  thus  introduced  in  connecting  men  with  jobs,  waste  is  elimi- 
nated, employers  are  prevented  from  "hogging"  labor  reserves 
while  others  have  not  enough,  and  almost  all  the  legitimate 
demand  for  labor  can  be  met. 

What  Ohio's  employment  system  has  accomplished  in  this 
direction  may  be  seen  quantitatively  in  the  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  twenty-two  employment  offices.  In  the  six  months 
since  the  centralized  organization  was  formed  the  "help 
wanted"  has  numbered  slightly  over  200,000  men  and  women. 
In  response  to  these  calls  for  help  over  190,000  applicants 
were  referred  to  the  employers  who  needed  them,  and  a  total 
of  about  160,000  actually  went  to  work  on  the  jobs  to  which 
they  were  sent.  This  means  an  average  of  over  6,000  workers 
supplied  to  employers  every  week.  And  still  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  thus  supplied  has  been  increasing 
quite  steadily  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 

What  Ohio  has  done,  the  states  of  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  California  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  if 
they  only  had  the  funds  to  extend  the  operations  of  their  em- 
ployment bureaus  and  to  pay  the  salaries  necessary  to  retain 


2  The  fourteen  cities  in  which  new  offices  were  established  are:  Athens, 
Canton,  Chillicothe,  Hamilton,  Lima,  Mansfield,  Marietta,  Marion,  Ports- 
mouth, Springfield,  Steubenville,  Tiffin,  Washington  Court  House  and  Zanes- 
ville.  The  seven  existing  offices  were  located  in  Akron,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo  and  Youngstown.  A  twenty-second  office  was 
opened  iu  Sandusky  in  August,   1917. 
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in  their  service  the  expert  employment  agents  that  the  bureaus 
have  trained.  These  states  have  the  laws,  the  basic  organiza- 
tion, the  technical  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  trained 
employment  agents.  All  they  need  is  financial  support  to 
extend  and  perfect  the  organization  and  to  put  their  knowl- 
edge and  training  to  work  in  keeping  thousands  of  wage- 
earners  actively  employed  in  furthering  production  who  are 
now  needlessly  unemployed.  In  addition,  almost  twenty 
other  states  have  more  or  less  efficient  public  employment 
bureaus,  but  their  centralized  organizations  are  undeveloped. 
Here  a  little  more  effort  would  be  required,  but  given  funds 
and  the  determination,  a  comprehensive  organization  could  be 
accomplished  in  short  order. 

This  is  the  work  that  is  waiting  for  a  National  Bureau  of 
Employment,  but  up  to  the  present  the  employment  service 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunity.  Partly  this  is  due 
to  lack  of  legislation  authorizing  subsidies  to  states  which 
organize  their  labor  markets,  but  mostly  the  failure  is  due  to 
lack  of  a  national  employment  policy  based  on  American 
experience  and  American  needs. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration  has  secured  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  for  plans  and  projects  of  a  United  States 
employment  service.  There  have  been  conferences  galore,  and 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been  spent  in  trying  to 
induce  states  to  adopt  a  confusing  "federal-state-city  plan." 
But  when  we  come  to  look  for  tangible  results  there  is  little 
to  be  found.  Only  in  Missouri  and  New  Jersey  has  the 
combination  between  federal  and  state  employment  bureaus 
been  made  outright,  and  this  duplicating  authority  has  not  yet 
shown  results  that  the  states  alone  could  not  accomplish.  In 
many  other  states  federal  employment  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished that  maintain  no  connection  with  the  state  bureau  and 
are  either  competing  agencies  or  else  represent  purely  useless 
duplication.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  federal  employ- 
ment office  located  at  Madison  reported  3,257  positions  filled 
in  the  month  of  August.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  this  does 
not  represent  any  actual  employment  business  done  by  the 
federal  office  at  all.  The  agents  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  that  city  have  merely  taken  the  total  business  done 
by  the  four  state  offices  and  reported  this  to  be  the  work  of 
the  federal  office  in  Madison.  Thus  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  work  has  been  doubled.  The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
placing  from  3,000  to  5,000  workers  every  month  without  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  government,  and  the  money 
now  being  spent  in  that  state  by  the  federal  agency  appears 
to  be  mostly  wasted.  In  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  and  other 
cities  similar  situations  prevail. 

Where  the  federal  employment  service  thus  has  the  assist- 
ance of  state  offices  to  show  some  results,  there  is  actual  busi- 
ness done.  Where  there  is  no  such  assistance  the  United 
States  employment  bureaus  proudly  make  reports  like  the  fol- 
lowing (for  November,  1917,  the  latest  published):3 

Persons  Applying     Positions 

for  Work  Filled 

Mobile,    Ala 15  1 

Savannah,     Ga 160  19 

Minneapolis     202  1 

Sacramento,     Calif 32  11 

Galveston,    Tex 55  401 

There  are  sonic  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  the  main  this 
is  the  character  of  the  reports  of  the  federal  employment  work 
published  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

As  long  as  the  Department  of  Labor  was  without   funds 

s  Monthly  Review,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Jan.   1918,  p.  121126. 


for  an  employment  service  there  was  some  excuse  for  this 
kind  of  work,  but  during  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  If,  instead  of  duplicating  the 
work  of  the  state  offices,  it  had  confined  its  activities  to  stimu- 
lating the  states  to  develop  their  own  employment  systems, 
and  then  had  tried  to  unite  all  the  state  systems  into  a  national 
employment  organization,  it  might  have  been  in  a  position 
now  to  meet  the  national  labor  emergency. 

The  directors  of  employment  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other 
states  urged  upon  the  federal  authorities  a  plan  by  which  co- 
ordination of  state  activities  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  They  proposed  that 
each  state  should  be  left  free  to  work  out  its  own  employ- 
ment office  systems,  but  that  the  federal  government  should 
standardize  their  work  in  line  with  a  national  policy  by  means 
of  grants,  of  subsidies  and  the  franking  privilege,  similar  to 
the  plan  adopted  in  federal  aid  for  road  building  and  voca- 
tional education.  A  federal  council  was  to  be  organized  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  employment  of  all  the  states,  who 
would  assist  the  national  employment  authority  in  establish- 
ing agencies  for  transferring  labor  from  state  to  state  and 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  policy  of  labor  market  organi- 
zation for  the  nation. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  Had  the  advice 
been  followed,  the  hysterical  campaigns  for  "ship  yard  volun- 
teers" would  never  have  been  undertaken — both  because  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  because  the  experienced  em- 
ployment agents  of  the  states  know  that  attempts  to  mobilize 
labor  by  such  publicity  increases  disorganization  and  waste  in 
the  labor  market.  As  matters  stand  now  the  Department  of 
Labor  conducts  a  drive  to  "enroll"  200,000  "ship  yard  volun- 
teers" and  it  carefully  explains  that  "enrollment"  means  that 
these  workers  may  be  needed  in  the  future,  but  are  not  wanted 
now.  Newspapers,  however,  do  not  trouble  themselves  with 
these  fine  distinctions.  They  herald  the  great  shortage  of  men 
at  the  ship  yards,  and  many  workers  leave  their  places  to  go 
to  Hog  Island  only  to  find  no  work  there.  Further,  the 
Instructions  to  Enrollment  Agents  state  specifically  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  ship  yards  by  which 
all  calls  for  help  will  be  handled  through  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration scatters  alluring  advertisements  in  the  street  cars  of 
western  cities  calling  on  ambitious  men  to  "come  to  Phila- 
delphia." According  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  director  of 
employment,  ninety-five  men  thus  attracted  to  Philadelphia 
in  one  night,  after  exhausting  their  funds  and  finding  no 
work,  had  to  sleep  in  the  police  station. 

"In  sixty  days,"  says  a  recent  statement  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  "men  will  probably  be  wanted  in  great 
numbers  at  the  ship  yards.  By  that  time  the  stories  of  dis- 
appointed workers  will  have  spread  among  the  volunteers  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  them  believe  that  they  could  really 
get  work  if  they  went  to  the  ship  yards.  If  half  the  energy 
and  expense  that  have  been  put  into  the  drive  for  ship  \ard 
volunteers  had  been  devoted  to  building  up  the  efficiency  of 
the  state  systems  of  employment  bureaus,  these  bureaus  would 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  most  of  the  men  needed  as  the  actual 
demand  for  them  came.  Wage-earners  would  not  be  quitting 
their  jobs  and  incurring  expense  to  go  to  the  ship  yards,  only 
to  be  disappointed.  The  labor  market  would  not  be  dis- 
organized months  in  advance  of  the  need  for  any  class  of 
workers.  And  employers  and  workers  alike  might  have 
some  confidence  in  the  ability  of  public  employment  exchanges 
to  control  the  mobilization  and  distribution  of  labor  in  the 
interests  ot  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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The  Standard  of  Living  in  Japan 

By  Kokichi  Morimoto.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity   Press.      ,150    pp.      Price    $1.25    in 
paper;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33;  $1.50 
in  cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Japan  at  the  Cross  Roads 

By  A.  M.  Pooley.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     362 
pp.     Price  $3.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 
$3.65. 
Rising  Japan 

By  Jabez  Sunderland.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  220  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.35. 

Three  important  books  on  present-day 
Japan  have  come  to  our  desk  with  which 
students  of  the  Far  East  should  acquaint 
themselves.  The  first  is  a  scientific  study  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  Japan;  the  second  is  a 
readable  survey  of  recent  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  Japan,  marred  by  an 
attitude  of  unsympathetic  criticism;  the  third 
is  a  refreshingly  friendly  study  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  Japan  is  a  menace  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Standard  of  Living  in  Japan,  by  Ko- 
kichi Morimoto,  is  the  first  number  of  series 
XXXVI  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv 
studies.  The  author  is  associate  professor 
of  economics  in  Tohoku  Imperial  University 
(Sapporo,  Japan),  where  he  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  information  as  to  the 
actual  conditions  and  standards  of  life  in 
Japan.  One  section  each  is  devoted  to  the 
cost  respectively  of  food,  of  clothing  and  of 
housing.  This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to 
economists  but  not  to  the  general   public. 

A.  M.  Pooley's  volume  is  the  work  of  a 
professional  newspaper  correspondent,  alert, 
observant,  a  great  gatherer  of  information. 
To  a  reader  whose  mind  is  already  made  up 
to  condemn  Japan  for  her  faults  and  failings, 
this  volume  will  prove  highly  satisfactory,  as 
it  will  furnish  him  with  much  effective  ma- 
terial. One  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
Japan  save  what  he  finds  in  this  volume  will 
develop  a  cynical  spirit  and  an  anti-Japanese 
attitude. 

While  Mr.  Pooley  has  brought  together  a 
vast  amount  of  information,  most  of  it  no 
doubt  reliable,  yet  his  work  appears  to  the 
reviewer  essentially  superficial.  He  seems  to 
lack  a  quality  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
a  correct  portrayal  of  any  land,  sympathetic 
insight  into  its  problems,  and  ability  to  rec- 
ognize the  regenerative  forces  that  are  at 
work.  For  one  like  the  writer  of  this  review, 
who  has  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Japan,  many  of  the  author's  state- 
ments appear  to  be  the  revelation  of  his  own 
emotional  antipathic  psychology,  rather  than 
statements  of  objective  fact  and  the  sober 
judgments  of  a  cool  and  fair-minded  ob- 
server. 

Take  these  sentences  for  instance:  "Per- 
mission to  criticize  is  inexorably  refused. 
The  traveler  comes  to  see,  he  must  stay  to 
praise.  The  national  attitude  to  foreigners 
is  either  contemptuously  patronizing  or  in- 
sulting. Whichever  it  be,  no  foreigner  is 
credited  with  even  the  threat  of  intelligence." 
Mr.  Pooley  must  have  had  some  pretty  bad 
jolts.  My  own  experience  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  Mr.  Pooley's.  I  do  not  know  of  a  people 
which  so  welcomes  criticisms  as  the  Japanese. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  want 
praise.  They  are  sick  of  it  and  disgusted 
with  those  foreigners  who  think  to  win  Japa- 
nese favor  by  it.     They  have  told  me  so  in 


very  explicit  language.  What  they  really 
welcome  is  helpful  criticism  of  sympathetic 
friends.  Caustic,  cynical  criticism  like  that 
in  which  this  volume  abounds  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  resentment.  A  volume  written  by  a 
Japanese  on  America  or  England  in  the  spirit 
and  perspective  of  this  volume  would  call 
forth  the  resentment  of  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen. 

The  author's  closing  chapter,  for  instance, 
on  Religion  dwells  on  the  so-called  Confer- 
ence of  the  Three  Religions.  This  was  in 
fact  not  a  conference  at  all,  but  only  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  cabinet  to  the  chief  officials 
of  Shintoism,  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 
His  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  quite  mis- 
leading. "To  propose  an  amalgam  of  the 
three  religions,"  he  says,  "was  the  true  Jap- 
anese touch  to  the  whole  affair."  This  fling 
discloses  serious  misapprehension.  Mr.  To- 
konami  and  co-laborers  had  no  thought  of 
"an  amalgam;"  they  desired  to  "strengthen 
a*nd  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  they  hoped  by  the  official  reception 
to  let  the  nation  see  that  the  government 
regards  religion  as  one  of  the  essential  spir- 
itual forces,  along  with  education,  making 
for  the  betterment  of  national  character  and 
life.  What  the  author  means  by  saying  that 
"the  matter  was  withdrawn"  (p.  361)  is  in- 
comprehensible— for  the  reception  was  held 
(February  25,  1912)  and  also  a  second  one 
some  eighteen  months  later. 

Rising  Japan.  Is  She  a  Menace,  or  a 
Comrade  to  Be  Welcomed  in  the  Fraternity 
of  Nations?  is  the  full  title  of  an  interesting 
and,  to  the  writer,  effective  presentation  of 
the  latter  alternative  of  the  title.  The  author 
surveys  in  four  chapters  the  civilization  of 
Asia  and  Japan  and  then  in  nine  chapters 
discusses  the  assertion  that  she  is  a  menace. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Solution  of  the 
Japanese  Question  in  California,  in  which  he 
presents  with  approval  the  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  all  immigration  on  a  per- 
centage principle  by  which  to  admit  from  no 
country  more  immigrants  than  the  United 
States  can  Americanize. 

Lindsay  Russel  writes  the  introduction,  in 
which  a  striking  quotation  from  an  address 
of  Elihu  Root  is  given.  Referring  to  the 
time  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Root  said:  "I  say  that  during  all  that  period 
there  never  was  a  moment  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  was  not  frank,  sincere  and 
friendly,  and  most  solicitous  not  to  enlarge 
but  to  minimize  and  do  away  with  all  causes 
of  controversy." 

Dr.  Sunderland's  style  is  easy  and  inter- 
esting. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans should  read  this  book  and  learn  some- 
thing of  the  malicious  campaign  of  interna- 
tional slander  that  has  for  years  been  per- 
sistently waged  apparently  in  the  hope  of 
some  day  bringing  Japan  and  the  United 
States  into  armed  collision.  The  author  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
international  understanding  and  good  will. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick. 

The  American  Labor  Year  Book 

Edited  by  Alexander  Trachtenberg,  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science.  384  pp.  Price 
$.60  (paper)  ;  bv  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.70; 
cloth  bound,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.45. 
The  first  publication  of  a  labor  year  book 
by  the  research  department  of  the  Rand 
School  was  in  1916.  This  second  volume  con- 


tains a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able material,  most  of  it  of  more  than  cur- 
rent importance — some  of  it  of  permanent 
usefulness. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  parts,  as 
follows:  Labor  and  War;  The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  Labor  and  the 
Law;  The  International  Socialist;  Labor 
and  Cooperative  Movements;  and  The  So- 
cialist Movement  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  brief  histories  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  The  editor 
states  in  the  preface  that  in  succeeding  edi- 
tions other  unions  will  be  similarly  treated. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  a  work  involving 
the  collaboration  of  so  many  people,  a  uni- 
form standard  of  excellence  is  not  main- 
tained throughout.  The  book  is  not  without 
its  errors.  A  serious  misstatement  of  fact 
appears,  for  example,  in  the  account  of  the 
Mooney  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader 
feels  a  sense  of  security  when  he  finds  ap- 
pended to  articles  the  names  of  I.  M.  Rubi- 
now,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  George  Gorham 
Groat,  Frederic  S.  Lee,  John  B.  Andrews  and 
others   of   authority   in    their   different   fields. 

J.  A.  F. 

Women  and  War  Work 

By  Helen  Fraser.     G.  Arnold  Shaw.     308 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.62. 

Miss  Fraser's  lively  account  of  the  war 
work  of  her  countrywomen  will  find  many 
interested  readers  among  their  American  sis- 
ters who  are  eagerh'  seeking  their  places  in 
the  great  struggle.  She  tells  the  stories  of 
women  doctors  and  nurses  who  are  giving 
their  services  and  even  their  lives  on  foreign 
soil;  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  girls  and 
women  who  have  taken  the  places  of  men  in 
shops  and  factories,  who  have  learned  the 
dangerous  trade  of  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
who  make  shells  and  aircraft  engines  and 
thousands  of  things  needed  by  the  fighting 
forces. 

She  tells  of  women  policemen  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  law  and  order  of  the  realm; 
of  women  farmers  who  are  adding  to  their 
country's  food  supply,  and  of  the  women  who 
are  actually  enlisted  in  the  army  for  work 
at  the  front  under  the  famous  auxiliary 
corps.  The  descriptions  of  the  work  are 
convincing  testimony  of  the  importance  of  the 
contributions  English  women  are  making  in 
widely  different  fields;  and  the  author's 
own  tributes  to  the  spirit  behind  it  are  very 
moving. 

Apparently  the  vast  amount  of  initial 
work  of  the  voluntary  associations  has  fitted 
very  smoothly  into  the  plans  finally  given 
public  auspices.  We  are  told  that  women 
have  made  it  a  definite  policy  to  secure  the 
appointment  to  all  government  and  national 
committees  on  which  their  presence  would 
be  useful;  and  they  have  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  this  representation,  as  evidenced 
by  the  long  list  of  committees  on  which 
women    sit. 

The  first  work  of  actually  mobilizing  and 
placing  the  woman  power  was  done  in  a 
large  part  by  the  Women's  Service  Bureau. 
The  registration  and  placing  of  women 
workers  is  now  done  by  the  emplovnient  ex- 
changes of  the  Ministry  of  Laboi,  but  appar- 
ently the  same  problems  which  are  before 
us  in  the  United  States  have  been  difficult 
ones  in  England.     For  example: 

"The  government  seems  to  suffer  from  a 
delusion  a  great  many  people  have,  that  if 
you  have  enough  machinerv  and  masses  of 
names  something  is  being  done,  but  you  do 
not  solve  any  problem  by  registers.  You 
solve  it  by  getting  the  workers  and  the  work 
together." 

The  industrial  history  of  1917,  which  holds 
such  important  lessons  for  us,  is  not  given  in 
detail.     The  titles  of  the  memoranda  of  the 
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Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee 
are  listed  in  an  appendix,  but  these  do  not 
include  the  more  recent  numbers  of  these 
documents  which  throw  so  much  light  on 
the  labor  standards  now  being  worked  out 
in  the  munition  industries. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction, but  the  author  is  firmly  of  the 
conviction  that  after-the-war  problems  must 
not  be  attempted  before  victory  is  secured 
and  reparation  has  been  made.  She  rather 
surprisingly  interprets  the  present  experi- 
ence as  "a  definite  mental  discarding  of 
state  socialism.     .     .  We  shall   undoubt- 

edly have  to  continue  controlled  in  many 
ways  after  peace  comes,  but  we  do  not 
like  it." 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Miss 
Fraser,  who  is  herself  one  of  the  hardest 
workers,  should  have  been  forced  to  write 
hastily  by  the  pressure  of  her  arduous  and 
varied  program,  which  has  included  the 
"setting  up"  of  scores  of  committees  for  war 
savings  under  the  Treasury  Department  in 
England,  and  recently  much  public  speak- 
ing in  this  country.  The  signs  of  a  hurried 
organization  of  the  material  are  especially 
disappointing  in  the  places  where  more  defi- 
nite information  would  be  of  much  value  to 
us.  There  is  nothing  indefinite  about  the 
impression  left  of  the  nobility  and  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  English  women  who 
are  themselves  inspiring  examples. 

Amy  Hewes. 

Real     Stories     from     Baltimore     County 

History 

Revised  and   adopted  by  Isobel  Davidson. 

Warwick   and   York.     282   pp.     Price   $1 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

If  one  sentence  from  the  foreword  of  this 
book  could  become  a  precept  for  all  future 
writers  and  teachers  of  history,  the  book 
would  have  served  a  good  purpose:  "The 
history  of  any  community  is  the  history  of 
the  common  man."  We  long  ago  admitted 
the  common  man  into  our  novels  and  poems; 
we  paint  him  and  write  plays  about  him; 
occasionally  we  do  him  in  marble  and  in 
bronze;  why,  then,  exclude  him  longer  from 
our  history?  Moreover,  it  is  his  history  that 
we  exclude  him  from,  for  he  made  it  and 
was  it  in  all  essential  ways. 

The  obvious  effort  of  these  stories  is  to 
identify  the  boy  or  girl  reading  them  with 
the  life  of  Baltimore  county  that  has  gone 
before.  Only  the  other  day  the  vacant  lot 
where  you  played  games,  the  child  is  re- 
minded, was  usurped  by  a  church:  and  this 
is  history!  It  is  but  the  turning  back  of  a 
few  more  days  to  Colonel  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton,  to  Captain  John  Smith,  to  the  In- 
dians. "History  is  ever  in  the  process  of 
making,  is  not  static,  but  ever  in  a  fluid  state, 
progressing,  changing  as  time  goes  on." 

The  data  for  these  stories  were  obtained 
by  the  teachers  and  children  of  Baltimore 
county  schools;  the  illustrations  were  drawn 
by  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  The 
book  is  not  attractively  put  out  for  reading 
by  children,  but  is  rather  intended  as  a 
source  and  guide  for  teachers  of  primary 
grades.  Readable  as  it  is,  it  will  probably 
require  considerable  "adaptation"  for  suc- 
cessful use  in  the  classroom.  W.  D.  L. 

An  American  in  the  Making 

By  M.  E.  Ravage.     Harper  &  Bros.     265 

pp.     Price  $1.50 ;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.62. 

The  author  feels  that  "becoming  an  Amer- 
ican is  spiritual  adventure  of  the  most  vol- 
canic variety"  and  involves  "renouncing  your 
priceless  inherited  identity  and  blending 
your  individual  soul  with  the  soul  of  an 
alien  people."  The  narrative  starts  in 
Rumania  when  the  boy  is  sixteen  and  ends 
with  his  return  to  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri for  his  sophomore  year  and  his  reali- 


zation that  at  last  he  "was  an  American." 
His  experiences  from  leaving  his  family, 
through  his  arrival  at  New  York,  peddling 
candies  and  toys,  acting  as  tap-boy  in  an 
East  Side  barroom,  operating  a  sewing-ma- 
chine, attending  anarchist  meetings  and 
studying  in  school  and  college,  are  all  viv- 
idly sketched  and  will  help  anyone  working 
on  the  Americanization  problem  to  know  the 
viewpoint  of  one  type  of  immigrant. 

"The  slums  are  emphatically  not  of  our 
making"  and  repel  him.  He  finds  it  im- 
possible to  speak  English  without  being 
laughed  at  and  thinks  "there  must  be  some 
magic  glue  outside  the  dictionary"  which 
holds  the  words  together.  His  work  in  the 
barroom  teaches  him  lessons  which  "in- 
stilled more  of  the  rich  wisdom  of  life"  than 
he  got  out  of  the  later  university  training, 
and  he  feels  that  "no  one  should  be  granted 
citizen's  papers  unless  he  can  'see'  a  joke." 
This  is  one  of  the  books  that  leads  you 
on  until  suddenly  you  realize  you  have  read 
it  all  instead  of  the  chapter  you  intended.  It 
is  more  like  My  Mother  and  I  than  The 
Rise  of  David  Levinsky,  and  the  kind  you 
pick  out  to  read  aloud.         E.  E.  Winslow. 

The   Foundations  of  National  Prosperity 
By    Richard     T.     Ely,     Ralph     H.     Hess, 
Charles  K.  Leith  and  Thomas  Nixon  Car- 
ver.     378    pages.      Macmillan    Company. 
Price  $2;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
The    Foundations    of    National    Prosperity 
is  a  treatise  on  the  conservation  of  natural, 
or  national,  resources  as  presented  from  the 
point   of   view   of   the   economist.     The   first 
section,  by   Dr.  Ely,   is   rather  a   naive   plea 
that   the  conservation   movement,   started   by 
moralists,  philosophers,  foresters — "the  tech- 
nical   men,    the    men    of    natural    science" — 
should    now    be    taken    over    by    the    econo- 
mists,  who   should    "not   simply   let   men    of 
other    fields    gradually    become     economists 
and    usurp    their    territory." 

The  first  three  sections,  on  conservation 
and  economic  theory,  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic evolution,  and  conservation  of  cer- 
tain mineral  resources,  add  little  to  the 
theory  or  knowledge  of  conservation  as  al- 
ready published  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission,  and  in 
books  by  Pinchot,  Van  Hise  and  others.  It 
is,  however,  exceedingly  interesting  to  have 
this  presentation  of  the  economists'  reaction 
to  the  conservation   program. 

The  part  by  Dr.  Leith  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  certain  mineral  resources  rather  de- 
stroys the  unity  of  the  whole  work  because 
it  accents  disproportionately  a  single  re- 
source. It  deals  with  a  few  of  the  metals 
and  with  coal  as  a  representative  of  the 
mineral  fuels.  It  is  likely  that  soil  conser- 
vation and  the  conservation  of  water  through 
wise  use  are  equally  entitled  to  prominence. 
By  far  the  most  important,  most  illuminat- 
ing, and  most  original  part  of  the  book  is 
the  fourth  section,  by  Dr.  Carver.  It  deals 
with  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 
Dr.  Carver  analyzes  the  economic  value  of 
the  human  resource  in  its  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities.  In  so  doing  he  puts 
conservation  squarely  on  the  basis  of  a 
moral  issue  instead  of  on  a  merely  economic 
one — and  that  is  precisely  where  it  belongs. 
Bristow  Adams. 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art 

By  Benjamin  Brawley.  176  pp.  DufField 
&  Company.  Price  $1.35;  bv  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.45. 

There  are  two  ways  of  gauging  the  cul- 
tural contribution  of  a  subject  race:  the  one 
is  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  life  and  art 
of  its  tyrant,  the  other  to  measure  the  fruit 
of  its  genius  against  the  highest  standards  in 
the  different  fields  of  human  accomplish- 
ment. Mr.  Brawley,  in  the  present  volume, 
has  chosen  the  latter  method  and  has,  more- 


over, limited  himself  to  literature,  oratory, 
music,  drama  and  the  fine  arts. 

Such  a  test  is  not,  of  course,  conclusive ; 
but  with  all  the  appalling  drivel  that  is 
being  written  about  the  racial  qualities  and 
potentialities  of  the  American  Negro,  any 
study  is  welcome  that  helps  to  throw  light 
on  the  psychology  of  this  one-ninth  of  the 
American  people. 

"That  the  Negro  is  ever  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously is  incomprehensible  to  some  people," 
says  the  author  in  an  appendix  on  the  Negro 
in  American  fiction.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands of  educated  Americans  who  regard  all 
Negroes  as  very  near  the  Simian  and  all 
Negro  writers  and  artists  as  either  freaks 
or  more  white  than  black  in  composition.  It 
may  easily  be  replied  that  Dunbar,  the 
greatest  of  the  Negro  poets,  and  many  other 
prominent  Negroes  are  full-blooded.  But  it 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  them  are  mulat- 
toes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  from  the 
times  of  slavery  to  our' own  days  the  best 
educational  and  economic  opportunities,  such 
as  they  were,  have  gone  to  the  "fair"  Negro 
— not  because  of  his  racial  superiority  but 
because  of  his  looks. 

Even  assuming  there  were  more  talent 
among  the  "almost  whites"  than  among  the 
dark-skinned,  the  argument  for  admitting 
Negroes  (so-called)  as  full  equals  into  the 
social  life  of  America  rather  than  treating 
the  whole  race  as  inferior  beyond  possibility 
of  change,  would  only  be  so  much  stronger. 
Mr.  Brawley's  admirable  critical  apprecia- 
tions of  some  of  the  leading  Negro  contem- 
poraries, in  any  case,  cannot  be  discounted 
by  mere  verbiage  and  scoffing.  B.  L. 

Women  as  Munition  Makers 

By  Amy  Hewes  and  Henrietta  R.  Walter. 

158  pp.     Russell  Sage  Foundation.     Price 

$.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.81. 

So  long  as  men  are  called  to  shoulder  guns, 
the  call  for  women  to  manufacture  shells 
will  be  increasingly  urgent.  So  long,  too, 
will  this  study  of  Women  Munition  Workers 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  undertaken  by  Miss 
Hewes  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  be 
timely  and  suggestive.  The  working  condi- 
tions in  munition  factories  as  well  as  the 
living  conditions  in  munition  centers  have 
now  become  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
nation. 

Statistically,  Miss  Hewes^s  report  is  not 
conclusive,  since  it  concerns  only  165  workers. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  real  picture  of  the 
life  and  labor  of  a  typical  group  of  women 
munition  makers  in  a  typical  war-boom  town. 
It  describes  their  earnings,  their  hours  of 
work,  their  home  conditions,  their  recreation. 
It  gives  the  testimony  of  the  girls  themselves 
regarding  their  employment. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  black  picture.  The 
majority  of  the  women  worked  less  than 
forty-nine  hours  a  week,  and  their  median 
wage  was  $10.97,  though  this  fairly  high 
rate  was  cut  into  by  the  soaring  prices  in 
Bridgeport.  Three  evils,  however,  stand  out 
in  the  study — the  large  number  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  crowded  housing  conditions  in 
Bridgeport  with  attendant  high  rents  and  the 
prevalence  of  night  work  for  women. 

Employers  are  now  making  some  attempt 
to  safeguard  their  employes  against  acci- 
dents and  poisoning  from  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury, and  both  munition  companies  and  the 
citv  of  Bridgeport  itself  are  aroused  to  the 
need  of  proper  homes  for  the  operatives,  but 
the  dangers  of  night  work  are  not  vet  real- 
ized in  Connecticut  as  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  where  women's  labor  after  10  p.  m. 
is  prohibited. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  Miss  Wal- 
ter's concise  summary  of  the  various  reports 
issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
including  one  on  the  munition  industry  in 
France.  M.   C. 
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WAR-TIME     USES     FOR     THE 
SHAKER  COLONIES 

A  BRIEF  article  under  this  heading 
in  the  Survey  for  December  15, 
1917,  seems  to  have  borne  fruit.  It  was 
there  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  for- 
merly populous  Shaker  villages  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Kentucky  and 
other  states  are  now  altogether  or  nearly 
depopulated,  some  of  them  having  al- 
ready been  sold  to  private  persons. 
Others,  while  still  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Shakers,  have  large  un- 
occupied buildings  which  are  very  sub- 
stantially built  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, with  heating,  lighting  and  plumb- 
ing facilities  to  some  extent.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  whether  these  properties 
could  not  be  put  to  some  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  Might  they  be 
considered,  for  example,  for  convalescent 
hospital  purposes?  Precedent  for  their 
use  is  found  in  the  purchase  by  New 
York  of  the  Shaker  colony  at  Sonyea,  in 
1895,  for  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics, and  in  the  purchase  of  the  colony 
at  Shirley,  Mass.,  for  a  state  reforma- 
tory for  adolescents.  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feebleminded, 
has  advocated  their  use  in  such  ways  for 
years. 

The  article  in  the  Survey  and  the 
arguments  for  putting  the  colonies  to 
war-time  uses  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  interested  officials  by  Mary 
Vida  Clark,  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The  news- 
papers of  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  of  Pittsfield  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
now  bring  the  news  that  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Shaw,  assistant  medical  superintendent 
of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Son- 
yea,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  con- 
tract surgeon  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  directed  to  inspect 
the  Shaker  villages  at  Mount  Lebanon 
and  Canaan,  N.  Y. ;  West  Pittsfield 
and  Harvard,  Mass.;  Enfield,  N.  H.; 
and  Enfield,  Conn.  The  purpose  of 
these  inspections  is  said  to  be  to  secure 
proper  accommodations  for  cases  of  shell 
shock,  epilepsy  and  other  mental  and 
nervous    diseases    developed    by    soldiers 


either  in  the  cantonments  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  service  abroad. 

It  is  understood  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cases  are  already  in  the 
care  of  the  government,  awaiting  the 
establishment  of  a  diagnostic  station 
where  they  can  be  carefully  studied  and 
given  such  treatment  as  their  difficulties 
require.  The  number  of  epileptics  alone 
being  discovered  is  mounting  rapidly, 
several  hundred  being  already  enumer- 
ated. 

It  is  further  understood  that  one  of 
the  largest  colleges  for  women  in  this 
country  is  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  summer  course  during  July  and 
August  this  year  to  prepare  specially 
qualified  college  graduates  to  cooperate 
with  physicians  in  the  care  of  mental 
and  nervous  cases  resulting  from  war 
strain  in  the  camps  and  the  trenches. 
This,  it  is  believed,  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  to  put  mental  nurs- 
ing on  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  and  to 
procure  for  mental  cases  after  the  war 
the  special  facilities  that,  are  being  pro- 
vided for  our  soldiers. 

The  Shakers  showed  great  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  sites  for  their  villages, 
and  these  sites  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
their  surroundings  and  outlook,  but  have 
a  very  large  and  fertile  acreage  where 
able-bodied  mental  and  nervous  cases 
could  be  employed  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  community. 

One  colony  in  New  York  has  from 
1,500  to  2,000  acres  and  more  than  sixty 
buildings,  divided  among  five  families, 
comprising  about  thirty  persons. 
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ARE    YOU    FOND    OF    HORSE 
STEAK? 

OF  course,  you  can  get  horse  meat  in 
New  York.  Any  one  in  Green- 
wich Village  will  show  you  where.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  "necessity  the  mother  of 
invention"  either;  for,  horse  meat  has 
long  been  a  popular  article  of  diet  with 
certain  classes,  even  when  other  meats 
were  yet  relatively  cheap. 

Archeologists  have  proved,  at  least  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  cave  man 
of  northern  Europe  used  it ;  and  cer- 
tainly Moses  would  hardly  have  pro- 
hibited its  consumption  had  it  been  un- 
known. Dr.  Leo  Price,  veterinarian  of 
the  New  York  city  Department  of 
Health,  in  a  recent  study  of  horse  flesh 
as  human  food,  conducts  us  right 
through  history  with  records  of  tribes 
and  peoples  who  not  only  ate  the  equine 
steak  but  actually  fattened  the  animals. 

In  the  United  States,  horses  until 
recently  seem  to  have  been  slaughtered 
mainly  for  export;  and  only  in  1898 
was  the  first  appropriation  given  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try to  subject  "live  horses  and  the  car- 
cases and  the  products  thereof"  to  the 
same  inspection  as  other  animals.  No 
figures  seem  available  to  show  the  pres- 
ent consumption  of  this  article  in  this 
country,  all  Dr.  Price's  data,  for  reasons 
not  explained,  being  fifteen  years  old. 

The  opposition  to  horseflesh  as  a  food 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  sentimental ;  but 
not  entirely  so.  In  the  first  place,  horse 
meat  cannot  be  as  acceptable  a  food  as 
some  of  its  propagandists  try  to  make  out 
because  animals  are  not  bred  for  meat 
but  for  muscle.  In  the  second  place,  as 
Dr.  Price  admits,  since  mostly  old  ani- 
mals or  those  unfit  for  service  are  con- 
signed to  the  abattoir,  they  are  especially 
subject  to  disease. 

With  the  present  high  cost  of  living, 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  horse  meat  is 
probable;  and  there  can  be  no  sanitary 
objections  to  it,  provided  inspection  is 
really  adequate.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Dr.  Price  advocates  a  thorough  ante 
mortem  as  well  as  the  usual  post  mortem 
examination,  which  would  discover  pa- 
thological    conditions     without     visible 
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great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  and  much 
ampler  funds  to  be  raised  before  the 
need  for  such  provision  will  be  adequate- 
ly met.  The  association  hopes  to  be  in- 
corporated at  an  early  date  under  royal 
charter. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  of  a 
cottage  donated  by  a  Scottish  society  in 
New  York,  which  shows  the  general 
style  of  architecture  of  the  others,  from 
Albany,  Colorado  Springs,  Schenectady 
and  Amsterdam. 
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ONE   OF    THE    "AMERICAN"    PAIRS    OF    COTTAGES    AT   I.ONGNIDDRV 


lesions  and,  especially,  glanders.  He 
also  describes  a  number  of  other  tests  to 
safeguard  the  consumer. 

While  the  wholesome  and  nutritious 
qualities  of  horse  meat  are  attested  by 
the  best  authorities,  some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  a 
special  manner  to  bring  out  all  its 
"goodness."  On  the  whole,  however,  all 
recent  efforts  to  popularize  whales, 
sharks,  sea-weeds,  horses  and  what-not 
probably  will  break  in  vain  against  the 
stubbornness  of  our  "sentimental  prej- 
udices"; and  we  shall  most  of  us  prefer 
to  dig  up  a  few  more  square  yards  this 
spring  to  make  sure  of  enough  beans  and 
potatoes. 

A  MODEL  VILLAGE  FOR  THE 
DISABLED 

SCOTTISH-AMERICAN  societies 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  first  settlement  for  disabled  soldiers 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Scottish  Veter- 
ans' Garden  City  Association  came  into 
existence  in  June,  1915,  to  provide  prop- 
er housing  and  care  of  men  maimed  in 
the  war  under  conditions  which  would 
permit  of  their  residing  with  their  fami- 
lies and  of  their  training  and  employ- 
ment in  suitable  crafts  or  industries. 

In  the  beginning  of  1916,  the  site  for 
the  first  garden  settlement  was  fixed 
upon  at  Longniddry,  on  the  east  coast 
route,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  a 
site  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Fife  coast.  Plans  were  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  sixty  cottage 
homes,  each  surrounded  by  a  small  gar- 
den. 

Combined  with  this  scheme,  which 
at  once  appealed  to  the  imagination  and 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
had  the  active  support  of  the  municipal 
authorities  throughout  the  country,  was 


a  memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Kitchener, 
of  cottages  built  from  the  memorial 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  number 
fund. 

The  settlement  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent  with  a  large  recreation  and 
pleasure  ground  in  the  center,  and  funds 
have  been  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
community  hall  with  reading  and  recre- 
ation rooms.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
colony,  a  fruit  farm  is  being  laid  out, 
combined  with  a  jam  factory  where  light 
and  suitable  employment  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men  in  an  industry  which 
is   not   in   competition   with   machinery. 

Houses  of  various  sizes  have  been 
built  which  are  allocated  to  suit  family 
requirements.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  with  plenty  of  light  and  the  most 
modern  internal  arrangements  to  make 
housekeeping  easy.  "These  cottages," 
writes  the  secretary,  "may  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  to 
provide  approved  housing  on  the  most 
up-to-date  lines  at  a  moderate  cost  and 
assist  in  solving  what  is,  after  all,  one 
of  the  most  important  social  problems  in 
Scotland."  There  is  a  school  within 
three  minutes  from  the  settlement 
which  its  children  can  attend. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Earl 
of  Ancaster,  a  second  ideal  site  has  been 
given  to  the  Perthshire  committee  of  the 
association,  and  ten  pretty  little  cottages 
have  been  secured  by  the  association  at 
the  beautiful  seaside  resort  of  Montrose. 
The  Aberdeen  committee  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  another  excellent  site 
of  twenty-live  acres  near  Aberdeen,  and 
a  small  site  has  been  given  at  Moffat. 
Sites  for  other  settlements  are  under 
consideration  at  Falkirk,  Galashiels  and 
Hawick. 

The  association  looks  upon  these  ac- 
complishments merely  as  beginnings ;   a 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  AN  INDIAN 

CITY 
A  I  AHE  Social  Service  League  of  Bom- 
X  bay,  India,  when  criticized  re- 
cently on  the  ground  that  it  has  under- 
taken a  larger  number  of  activities  than 
can  be  efficiently  managed  and  fully  de- 
veloped by  one  institution,  answered  that 
social  work  on  modern  lines  is  so  new 
in  India  that  volunteers  must  be 
attracted  to  it  first  of  all  by  acquainting 
them  with  the  vastness  of  the  field  and 
the  opportunities  for  every  kind  of 
talent. 

In  keeping  with  this  idea,  the  league 
last  year  opened  a  settlement,  where  edu- 
cated Hindus  can  live  and  see  at  close 
quarters  the  life  of  the  poor.  As  in  west- 
ern countries,  settlement  work  in  India 
has  the  twofold  aim  of  helping  the  indi- 
vidual to  rise  above  his  circumstances 
and  of  promoting,  on  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  actual  conditions,  changes  in  law  and 
administration  to  remove  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  weakest  members  of 
society  by  ignorance  and  oppressive  cir- 
cumstances. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Indian 
Social  Reformer,  the  Bombay  organiza- 
tion also  started  last  year  educational  fa- 
cilities in  the  two  city  prisons  and  opened 
a  temperance  club.  It  maintains  both 
standing  and  traveling  libraries  and 
twelve  night  schools,  with  twenty-six 
paid  teachers.  Most  of  the  educational 
work,  which  also  includes  a  great  varietx 
of  special  classes  and  lectures  on  hygiene, 
child  welfare,  first  aid,  and  similar  sub- 
jects, is  done  for  "the  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes  of  the  Hindu  community 
and  Mohammedan  working  classes." 

There  is,  however,  provision  also  for 
higher  education  that  enables  poor  stu- 
dents to  become  in  turn  leaders  in  the 
backward  communities.  This  con-ists 
chiefly,  so  far,  in  a  free  supply  of  text 
books  and  in  scholarships  for  various  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Sir  Narayan  G.  Chandevarkar,  presi- 
dent of  the  league,  considers  that  its  in- 
tangible work  during  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  though  it  cannot  be  tested 
statistically,  had  prominently  contributed 
to  the  raising  of  the  people's  moral  and 
mental  horizon.  Even  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago,  Bombay  bad  a  most  un- 
enviable reputation  tor  drunkenness, 
gambling  and  insanitation. 
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MEAGER  WORK  OF  NEW 
YORK  LEGISLATURE 

THE  New  York  legislature,  which 
adjourned  last  Saturday,  lived  up 
to  Governor  Whitman's  admonition  that 
owing  to  war  time  conditions  a  minimum 
of  legislation  would  be  expected  of  it. 
The  bills  favored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  health  insurance  and 
excluding  commercial  companies  from 
writing  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance failed  to  pass,  and  three  of  the  four 
bills  initiated  by  the  Consumers'  League 
of  New  York  city  [see  the  Survey  for 
March  9,  1918,  page  629]  giving  further 
protection  to  working  women  were  also 
defeated. 

The  lucky  measure  was  the  Nicoll- 
Meyer  bill  which  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  women  under  21  years  of  age 
as  messengers  and  regulates  the  hours  of 
women  over  twenty-one  in  such  employ- 
ment to  ten  hours  -a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  as  well  as  prohibiting  their  work- 
ing between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  This 
was  expected  to  die,  having  been  placed 
on  the  general  orders  calendar,  known 
as  the  "morgue,"  but  a  thrilling  closing- 
hour  fight  by  its  advocates  brought  it 
onto  the  floor  of  the  assembly  where,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Speaker  Sweet, 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  to  ten. 

The  three  defeated  bills  were  the  min- 
imum wage  bill,  which  would  have  cre- 
ated a  minimum  wage  commission  to 
study  and  fix  the  wages  of  women  and 
minors  in  the  state ;  the  Bewley  bill, 
which  would  have  prohibited  women 
under  twenty-one  from  operating  eleva- 
tors in  a  business  office,  restaurant,  ho- 
tel, apartment  house,  theater  or  other 
place  of  amusement,  and  would  have 
regulated  the  hours  of  women  over 
twenty-one  in  such  employment  to  nine 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  pro- 
hibited their  employment  between  10 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m,;  and  another  Nicoll- 
Meyer  bill,  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  employment  of  women  under  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  on  the  street,  surface, 
elevated  or  subway  railways,  and  would 
have  regulated  the  hours  of  women  over 
twenty-one  in  such  employment  to  ten 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  as  well  as  pro- 
hibiting their  working  between  10  p.  m. 
and  6  a.   m. 

Present  standards  did  not  suffer  great- 
ly. Four  bills  to  relax  the  labor  laws 
failed  to  pass:  One  to  empower  the 
Industrial  Commission  to  suspend  at 
its  discretion  any  or  all  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  relative  to  men,  women 
and  children ;  one  to  extend  the  clos- 
ing hour  of  restaurants  from  10  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m. ;  one  to  extend  the  closing 
hour  for  women  employed  in  candy 
stores  where  light  lunches  are  served 
from  10  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. ;  and  one  to 
allow  women  employed  in  certain  res- 
taurants to  work  fourteen  hours  on 
Saturday. 


A  bill  reducing  by  two  years  the  age 
at  which  both  boys  and  girls  could  sell 
newspapers  on  the  streets  failed  to  pass. 
So  also  did  a  measure  suspending  all 
provisions  in  relation  to  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  or  the  hours 
of  labor  thereof  in  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  street  trades,  or  any 
other  employment  contained  in  the  la- 
bor law,  the  public  health  law  and 
the  education  law  during  the  war  and 
for  six  months  thereafter. 

A  law  was  passed  providing  compul- 
sory education,  in  English  for  all  illiter- 
ates between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

Both  Senate  and  Assembly  passed  with- 
out dissent  the  bill  to  enable  the  Hylan 
administration  in  New  York  city  to  get 
around  the  "pay-as-you-go"  law  and 
realize  by  bond  sales  of  $15,000,000  a 
year  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  a  year 
afterward,  the  money  to  be  spent  for 
purposes  which  under  the  present  law 
must  be  met  with  funds  realized  from 
current  revenues. 

A  concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  special  Senate  commit- 
tee created  to  investigate  municipal 
ownership  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing a  fixed  policy  for  the  state  to  the 
next  legislature  was  passed. 

EMERGENT    AND    ENDURING 
SERVICE 

THE  organized  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  France  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  two  great  emergencies. 
The  first  was  the  Italian  invasion,  when 
executives,  investigators,  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing and  food  were  dispatched  from  the 
headquarters  at  Paris  to  Rome,  and  a 
ground  work  of  civil  and  military  relief 
was  laid  down  in  advance  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  permanent  Italian  commis- 
sion. 

The  second  has  been  the  emergent 
work  of  caring  for  the  thousands  of  refu- 
gees dislodged  by  the  present  great  Ger- 
man offensive.  Americans  do  not 
realize  that  every  field  dressing  station, 
every  evacuation  hospital,  and  every  hos- 
pital further  back  to  which  the  French 
wounded  have  been  brought  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  battle  in  Picardy,  and 
to  which  unquestionably  thousands  of 
English  troops  have  been  brought,  has 
been  supplied  with  not  only  surgical 
dressings  but  with  all  manner  of  other 
equipment  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  serve  upwards  of 
4,000  hospitals  and  supplement  the  sup- 
plies of  the  Service  de  Sante.  More 
dramatic  and  equally  real  has  been  the 
emergent  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  evacuating  civilians  from  that  twice- 
devastated  region  which  was  given  up 
by  the  Germans  a  year  ago,  and  which 
became  a  new  battleground  in  March. 
The  early  phases  of  this  work  will  be 


described  in  a  forthcoming  article  in  the 
Survey,  now  on  its  way  from  Paris. 
These  paragraphs  taken  from  one  of 
the  remarkable  stories  of  each  day's 
fighting  cabled  by  Philip  Gibbs,  the  Eng- 
lish war  correspondent  at  British  head- 
quarters, to  the  New  York  Times  re- 
veal the  urgent  need  for  such  help: 

"One  thing  in  this  new  phase  of  the  war 
is  very  cruel,  and  makes  one's  heart  ache, 
however  steeled  it  may  be  to  war's  inevitable 
brutalities.  This  is  where  poor  people,  non- 
combatants,  are  stricken  by  the  enemy's  ruth- 
less methods. 

"It  is  not  to  be  helped  that  as  the  German 
tide  flows  over  new  ground  the  menace  and 
horror  of  this  advance  should  travel  ahead 
and  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  old  people, 
women,  young  girls,  and  children  from  the 
villages  where  for  nearly  four  years  of  war 
they  had  lived  within  sound  of  the  guns  but 
unhurt. 

"It  was,  however,  brutal  of  the  enemy  to 
fling  hundreds  of  gas  shells  without  warning 
"into  a  town  like  Bethune,  crowded,  as  he 
knows,  with  civilians,  just  as  last  June  he 
did  into  Armentieres,  and  to  scatter  harass- 
ing fire  of  shrapnel  and  high  velocity  shells 
into  little  hamlets,  remote  from  his  fighting 
lines. 

"From  Bethune  there  are  many  women  and 
children  in  the  hospitals  suffering  from  gas 
poisoning,  and  today  and  yesterday  I  have 
been  in  villages  where  shells  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  people  had  any  chance  to  escape. 

"Through  one  village  yesterday  passed 
a  man  carrying  a  baby  with  its  arm  blown 
off.  Many  old  men  and  women  have  been 
wounded. 

"All  these  people  are  very  brave,  astound- 
ingly  gallant.  I  have  seen  only  a  few  women 
weeping  today,  though  to  them  there  is  great 
cause  for  tears." 

How  the  Red  Cross  brought  staff  and 
resources  to  bear  in  a  lesser  emergency, 
in  Paris  just  before  the  great  drive,  is 
told  by  Mary  Ross  in  this  week's  issue — 
a  forecast  of  the  spirit  and  competence 
which  the  cables  reaching  us  from 
France,  indicate  has  marked  its  service  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  offensive. 

But  beneath  this  emergent  work, 
small  or  large,  lies  the  permanent  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  ,  The  one 
is  comparable  to  the  work  of  a  health  de- 
partment in  meeting  an  epidemic,  the 
other  to  its  permanent  hygienic  work  in 
upbuilding  the  common  health. 

Many  of  the  American  volunteers  who 
plunged  into  the  Red  Cross  and  army 
medical  work  last  summer  did  so  in 
the  spirit  in  which  a  man  runs  to  a  fire. 
Some  of  the  base  hospital  units — those 
assigned  to  the  British  zone — were  at 
once  employed  in  the  most  exacting  and 
responsible  activities.  Others — those  as- 
signed to  the  French  zone — were  many 
of  them  placed  at  points  in  remote  parts 
of  France  where  the  demands  upon  them 
were  very  much  more  casual  and  where 
to  a  degree  they  "beat  time"  waiting  for 
a  real  opportunity  for  service.  Several 
of  the  medical  men  in  these  units  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  temporary  leave  to 
volunteer  for  more  active  work  with  the 
Red  Cross.  At  a  small  meeting  of  such 
physicians,    as   late   as   January,   one   of 
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them  whimsically  asked  the  others  if 
any  had  seen  an  emergency  since  they 
came  to  France,  and  all  had  to  confess 
they  had  not.  Since  then,  the  emergency 
has  come;  but  up  to  March  they  had 
found  work  in  a  situation  which  was 
three  years  old,  which  was  very  different 
from  that  imagined  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican but  which  is  big  with  values  of  a 
different  sort — that  of  conserving  a  civ- 
ilian population  worn  and  wasted  by 
three  years  of  strain,  that  of  building  up 
health  among  hundreds  of  dispossessed 
families  who  are  living  under  unnatural 
conditions,  that  of  laying  the  basis  for  a 


new  resurgence  of  French  vitality  in 
the  period  after  the  war.  The  refugees 
who  came  to  the  Red  Cross  dispensaries 
in  Paris  are  very  similar  to  the  immi- 
grant folk  coming  to  the  dispensaries  in 
our  large  city  hospitals;  they  have  the 
same  sorts  of  diseases,  the  same  family 
complications,  the  same  need  for  social 
service  linked  with  medical  help.  But 
because  of  the  war,  because  of  the  na- 
tionalization of  social  concern,  the  op- 
portunity to  make  such  work  a  demon- 
stration that  will  count  for  all  men 
everywhere  has  unfolded  itself  before  the 
American  workers. 


This  was  brought  out  at  the  first  staff 
dinner  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris 
on  March  18,  bringing  as  it  did  two 
hundred  workers  together,  just  before 
the  descent  of  the  German  armies. 
Among  them  were  fifty  representatives 
of  the  bureau  of  refugees,  in  Paris  for 
a  two  days'  conference  on  problems  of 
housing  and  establishing  the  repatries, 
who  for  months  past  have  been  coming  in 
by  the  trainload  through  Switzerland  to 
Evian,  and  thence  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  The  speakers  included 
visiting  Red  Cross  executives  from 
Washington  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
civil  affairs  bureau.  They  included 
Henry  P.  Davison,  president  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
Eliot  Wadsworth,  a  member  of  the 
council  who  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
slated  to  become  '  commissioner  for 
France;  James  H.  Perkins,  commis- 
sioner for  Europe;  Homer  Folks,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Civil  Af- 
fairs, and  his  bureau  chiefs— Edward  T. 
Devine,  Margaret  Curtis  and  Mme. 
Edouard  Fuster  for  the  refugees ;  Dr. 
William  Charles  White,  for  the  bureau 
of  tuberculosis;  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  (speaking  in  Dr.  Lu- 
cas' absence),  for  the  children's  bureau; 
Grace  Harper  for  the  mutiles;  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt  for  the  reconstruction  bu- 
reau; Charles  Evans  for  the  Friends 
unit,   and   Barton   Blake   as  a   publicist. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in 
France,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  op- 
portunity for  civil  work  in  France  was 
unexcelled  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
Mr.  Davison  had  just  called  the  civil 
work  "the  greatest  movement  of  its  kind 
that  the  world  had  ever  known,"  and 
several  others  made  use  of  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  the  adjective.  Dr.  Far- 
rand's  more  restrained  but,  in  a  sense, 
more  formidable  statement  had  the 
weight  of  an  outside  observer  and  fel- 
low worker,  long  an  executive  in  one  of 
the  great  constructive  health  movements 
of  the  United  States. 

"We've  never  been  able  to  get  the 
public  at  home  really  lined  up  behind 
social  movements  on  a  large  scale,"  he 
added,  "but,  here  in  France,  we're  do- 
ing it;  and  what  we're  doing  will  count 
in  America  as  well  as  in  France.  We 
are  working  just  as  much  for  humanity 
in  general  as  tor  any  one  part  of  it;  and 
the  reaction  at  home  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  may  be  greater  than  any  of  us 
guess." 

PRIVATE    COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 

THE  emplovers  of  New  York  lose 
$4,000,000' exerv  year  through  the 
wasteful  methods  of  casualty  insurance 
companies.  This  was  the  statement  made 
a  few  days  ago  bj   F.  Spencer  Baldwin, 
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manager  of  the  New  York  state  work- 
men's compensation  fund,  before  the  ju- 
diciary committee  of  the  state  senate, 
which  was  considering  a  bill  to  exclude 
the  private  companies  from  writing  any 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  in 
the  state.  The  legislature  adjourned 
without  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  that  he  had  been 
compelled,  against  his  will,  to  abandon 
the  views  he  formerly  held  in  favor  of 
competition  in  the  field  of  compensation 
insurance.  He  had  thought  that  the 
competitive  plan  would  result  in  the 
lowest  rates  and  the  best  service  to  em- 
ployers. In  practice,  however,  he  has 
found  that  the  competitive  plan  has 
failed  to  secure  these  results.  It  does 
not  protect  the  employer  against  high 
costs  and  unsatisfactory  service ;  instead 
of  promoting  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  the  insurance  field,  it  promotes  a  sur- 
vival of  the  unfit.  He  stated  that  the 
private  companies  with  their  12,000  in- 
surance agents  and  brokers  throughout 
the  state,  have  adopted  methods  absolute- 
ly unscrupulous  and  shameless  in  car- 
rying on  competition,  and  that  they  have 
"by  their  own  despicable  competitive 
tactics  invited  their  exclusion  from  this 
field." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Baldwin  said:  "It 
costs  the  stock  companies  approximately 
sixty-five  cents  in  management  and  ac- 
quisition expenses  to  get  one  dollar  of 
compensation  into  the  hands  of  benefi- 
ciaries; it  costs  the  New  York  state  fund 
about  ten  cents  to  distribute  a  dollar  in 
compensation.  There  is  no  justification, 
economically  or  morally,  for  commissions 
and  profits  on  workmen's  compensation 
insurance.  This  insurance  is  made  com- 
pulsory by  law,  and  the  justification  for 
agents'  or  brokers'  commissions,  which 
exists  in  connection  with  voluntary  in- 
surance, as  the  price  paid  for  the  needed 
function  of  distribution,  does  not  hold  in 
the  case  of  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance. There  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  no  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  money  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
employer  and  the  misfortune  of  the  em- 
ploye. The  money  which  employers  are 
required  by  law  to  contribute  for  the  re- 
lief of  injured  workers  and  their  de- 
pendants should  not  be  subject  to  any 
toll  of  commissions  or  profits." 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  followed  by  Chair- 
man Thomas  J.  Duffy,  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio,  where  the  private 
casualty  companies  were  prohibited  from 
doing  business  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
Duffy  prefaced  his  arguments  by 
saying  that  four  years  ago,  when  he 
came  to  Albany  and  explained  the  Ohio 
plan,  he  was  reminded  that  he  was  ex- 
pressing a  hope  of  future  accomplish- 
ments and  that  perhaps  he  might  not 
make  good.  He  was  now  pleased  to 
announce,  after  four  years  of  practical 
experience  with  the  commercial  insur- 
ance companies  excluded  from  the  com- 


pensation field  in  Ohio,  that  the  plan 
had  been  successful  and  that  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state  had  been  saved  up- 
wards of  $5,000,000  in  1917  that  is  now 
wasted  in  less  economical  and  less  satis- 
factory methods  in  New  York. 

Two  representative  employers  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  state  fund  in 
New  York  and  opposed  to  commercial 
insurance  in  this  field.  The  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  an- 
nounced that  the  organized  wage-earn- 
ers in  New  York  were  for  the  proposed 
change,  namely,  to  eliminate  all  profit- 
taking  in  workmen's  compensation  busi- 
ness. John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of 
the    American    Association    for    Labor 


Legislation,  followed  with  a  brief  state- 
ment favoring  the  measure  on  grounds 
of  economy  and  of  public  policy. 

The  Associated  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants,  who,  through  their  general 
secretary,  Mark  A.  Daly,  announced 
that  they  had  perhaps  been  caught  nap- 
ping and  had  not  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  amendment,  now 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  oppos- 
ing workmen's  health  insurance  one  week 
on  the  ground  solely  of  expense,  and 
confessing  the  following  week  that  they 
have  overlooked  the  opportunity  to  save 
$4,000,000  a  year  on  another  branch  of 
social  insurance — workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 
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American  Liberties  in  War  Time 

A  Series  of  Pamphlets  on  the  Issues  and  the  Facts 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

The  Issues 

Why  Freedom  Matters,   by  Norman   Angell. 

Liberty  in  Wartime  (Our  Situation,  in  view  of  English  Experience),  by  Alice  Edgerton. 
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Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press   (extracts  from   the  writings  of  statesmen   and  scholars). 

Cases 

The  Outrage  on  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Cincinnati.      (October  28,  1917.) 

The  "Knights  of  Liberty"  Mob,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  Prisoners  at  Tulsa,  Okla,    (Nov.  9,   1917.) 

The  Case  of  the  Christian  Pacifists  at  Los  Angeles,   by  Norman   M.  Thomas. 

The  Truth  About  the  I.  W.   W.      (Facts  in  relation  to  the  present  trial.) 

The  Conviction  of  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  and  North  Dakota  Politics. 

Liberty  of  Conscience 

War's  Heretics   (a  plea  for  the  Conscientious  Objector),  by  Norman  M.  Thomas. 
The  Facts  about  the  Conscientious  Objector  in  the  U.  S. 

Note:  These  pamphlets  deal  solely  with  the  protection  of  American  liberties  in  wartime.  They 
are  not  colored  by  any  'ism'  or  propaganda.  A  full  set  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  30c.  single 
copies    3c. 
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I    TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  NURSES 

For  college  women  only.     Classes  1909-1918  eligible  | 

At  Vassar  College,   June  24  to   September   13,   1918.  | 

I  Under   the   auspices   of   the   American   Red  Cross  and  | 

|  the   Council   of   National   Defense.  _  E 

A  three  months  intensive  course  in  theory  of  nursing,  5 

I  preliminary   to   two  years  training  in   hospitals.      Fee,  g 

=  including    board,    room,    living    expenses    and    tuition  I 

I  —$95.  I 

I  Our  country's  need  | 

Apply    at    once    to    Dean    Herbert    E.    Mills,    Vassar    College,  | 

i        Poughkeepsie,   N.  Y.  5 

1     Summer  Session,  June  24 — August  3,  1918     | 
|     University  of  Southern  California     | 

|                                        More   than    100    courses   by    40    specialists.      Visiting  professors  5 
1                                        include  some   of  America's   foremost  educators.  = 
=                                        Social  aspects  of  government  xcar   program  given  special  promi-  = 
nence.      George  E.    Howard,    ex-president  American    Sociological  = 
=                                        Society     (Social    Psychology)  ;     Richard    Burton,    of    Minnesota  | 
(American    Literature    and    the     War)  ;     Emory     S.     Bogardus  = 
(Americanization)  ;    Ernest    C.    Moore    (Educational   Administra-  ra- 
tion) ;  Dr.   Louise  Stanley    (Household  Problems  and  Dietetics)  ;  = 
=                                        Rockwell   D.    Hunt    (National   Conservation)  ;    and  many   others.  = 
=                                        Unusual    opportunity    for    teachers    in    unexcelled    environment.  = 
I                              For  Bulletin  with   full  announcements,   address  = 
|                   J.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Registrar,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1     THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA     \ 
Summer  Session,  1918 

|  June  24—  August  2 

|  The   Summer   Session   of   the   University   of  Minne-        = 

sota  will  be  maintained  as  usual.  = 

Colleges   offering   instruction:     Agriculture,    Chemis-        g 

try.      Dentistry,      Education,     Engineering,      Graduate        § 

School,  Medicine,  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

Numerous     undergraduate     and     graduate     courses        5 

=  leading  to   bachelor's   and   advanced   degrees. 

=  Special    Features:       (1)      Professional    side    of    high 

school  teaching  emphasized.     Special  courses  for  prin-        | 
cipals,  superintendents,  supervisors  and  normal  school 
and  college  teachers  of  Education. 

(2)   Training  of  teachers   in  Trades  and  Industries. 

=  Courses     in     Trade     Mathematics,     Applied     Science.        = 

=  Trade     Drawing,     Vocational     Psychology,     Industrial        = 

History,   and   Organization   and    Supervision    of   Voca-        | 

=  tional   Education.  = 

I  (3)    Social   Service  Plattsburg.     Special  attention   to        § 

social    service    work    in    war    time. 

|  (4)    Special   lectures    on    war   activities. 

=  Faculty  of  specialists  drawn   from  the  University  of        | 

Minnesota   and   other   leading  universities. 

=  Women     students     may     engage     rooms    in     Sanford        § 

|  Hall   by  making  application  before   May    1st. 

For  bulletin  containing  detailed  information,  address        | 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Minnesota 

I     THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF  THE     I 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  the  same  basis 
as    during    the    other    quarters    of   the    academic    year 

The    undergraduate    colleges,    the    gradu-       I 
ate    schools,    and    the    professional    schools       | 
provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,       | 
Commerce  and  Administration,  Law,  Medi- 
cine,  Education,   and   Divinity.     Instruction       | 
is   given   by   regular    members   of   the    Uni-       | 
versity   staff   which    is    augmented     in    the 
summer  by  appointment  of  professors  and 
instructors  from  other  institutions. 
Special  War  Courses 

Military    Science,    Food    Conservation 
Spoken   French,  etc. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1918:  First  Term 
June  17-July  24;  Second  Term  July  25- 
August  30 

A  detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  I 
1  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  | 
|        Illinois  •  | 
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OBITUARY 


A.    J.    MCKELWAY 

A  J.  McKELWAY,  secretary  for  the  southern  states  of  the 
*  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Though  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1866,  his  family  removed  to  Charlotte  county,  Virginia, 
the  next  year  and   it  was  in   the   South  that  he   lived   and   worked. 

When  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  organized  in  1904, 
its  first  task  was  to  begin  a  campaign  in  the  South  Atlantic  states, 
where  the  poverty  of  reconstruction  days  was  only  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  new  industrial  life  about  the  cotton  mills;  where  mill  owners 
were  looked  upon  as  the  saviors  of  a  poverty-ridden  district;  where 
not  only  the  law  but  public  opinion  universally  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  children  at  heavy  tasks,  for  long  hours  and  at  a  wage  fixed 
under  a  competitive  system  in  which  each  mill  had  only  itself  to 
compete  with. 

The  campaign  against  child  labor  started  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  under  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  was  violently  resented 
in  the  South  as  northern  interference.  It  was  a  southerner,  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy,  who  first  proposed  a  national  child  labor  com- 
mittee, and  once  organized  the  committee  itself  turned  to  another 
southerner,  Dr.  McKelway,  to  do  its  southern  work.  Against  every 
kind  of  open  and  secret  opposition,  smiling  in  the  face  of  bitter 
personal  abuse,  a  master  at  argument  and  the  best  of  story-tellers, 
this  Presbyterian  minister  and  editor,  with  his  broad  accent  and  his 
camaraderie,  gradually  made  headway  until,  one  after  another,  the 
southern  states  had  thrown  at  least  some  protection  about  children. 

His  skill  at  lobbying  was  placed  by  the  committee  at  the  service 
of  the  movement  to  secure  the  creation  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau.  And  his  crowning  achievement  was  the  passage  of  the 
federal  child  labor  law,  for  which  he  acted  as  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  agencies  concerned.  Dr.  McKelway  was  :i 
graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     His  two  sons  are  in  the  army. 

JAMES  W.  MAGRUDER  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
while  in  a  telephone  booth  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  had  recently  come  to  join  the  central  staff  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  A.S80- 
ciation  of  America.  For  some  months  past  Dr.  Magruder  had  been 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Baltimore  Federated  Charities,  of  which  he  had  been 
secretary   for  some   ten  years. 

ROBERT  BAYARD  CUTTING,  of  New  York  citv,  died  at  an 
American  base  hospital  in  France,  early  in  April,  as  the  result 
of  an  operation  Mr.  Cutting  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Philadelphia.  He  went  to  France  as  associate  organizing  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

COL.  RAYNAL  C.  BOLLING,  who  has  been  reported  by  General 
Pershing  as  "missing,"  was  general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  through  him  that  negotiations  were 
conducted  several  years  ago  by  Charles  M.  Cabot,  which  resulted  in 
a  protest  against  the  twelve-hour  day,  prepared  in  the  StntVEl  office, 
being  sent  to    15,000  stockholders  of  the   Steel   Corporation. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OSHKOSH,  Wisconsin,  Associated 
Charities,  wants  competent  secretary. 

WANTED — Jewish  case  worker  as  resi- 
dent by  Philadelphia  child-caring  agency. 
Address  2764  Survey. 

WANTED— A  Settlement  Director  by  a 
neighborhood  center  in  a  large  eastern  city. 
Address  2763  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  matron  and  house- 
keeper at  Texas  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  Gainesville,  Texas. 

A  CHILD-PLACING  Agency  in  New 
Jersey  desires  Matron  for  its  Receiving 
Home.  Experienced.  Send  photo.  Ad- 
dress 2765  Survey. 

WANTED — Experienced  headworker 
(Jewish)  for  Abraham  Lincoln  House, 
Milwaukee.  Address  Secretary,  531  Ter- 
race Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED — Competent  General  Secre- 
tary for  well-established  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Give  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
Address  C.  L.  Young,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WANTED — Case  worker  for  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  rapidly  growing  New  Eng- 
land Coast  City.  Salary  $900  to  $1000. 
Address  2750  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER. 
OLD  established  chemical  manufacturing 
company  in  New  Jersey  desires  an  assistant 
manager  for  its  employment  department ; 
good  opportunity  for  advancement ;  appli- 
cant should  state  full  qualifications  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Address  2766  Survey. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  boys'  worker  wants 
to  make  a  change.  Institutional  work  pre- 
ferred.   Address  2760  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  institution  as  housekeeper.  Excellent 
manager.     Address  2761  Survey. 

HOUSE  mother  (under-graduate  nurse) 
desires  position  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced  child  helping  work ;  house- 
keeping.    Address  2767  Survey. 

SOCIAL  worker  with  wide  experience 
in  city  and  country,  desires  an  executive 
position  preferably  in  a  small  town.  Box 
154,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

EXECUTIVE — Jewish  young  man,  Uni- 
versity and  Philanthropy  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  relief,  research  and  Ameri- 
canization work,  seeks  position  as  head  of 
philanthropic  organization.  Well  qualified 
and  highly  recommended.  Ready  May  15. 
Address  2758  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE— Man  past  32,  Jewish, 
College  and  Law  School  Graduate,  Attor- 
ney for  seven  years,,  volunteer  Social 
Worker  past  ten  years,  desires  to  enter 
social  service  as  Superintendent  or  As- 
sistant to  Federation  Executive  or  in  any 
other  capacity.  Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress 2762  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  fpur  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


THE  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Yale  University  offer  a  course  of 
one  year's  study  leading  to  a 

Certificate  in  Public  Health 

The  course  is  open  to  men  and 
women  who  hold  either  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  or  M.D.,  al- 
though other  mature  persons  quali- 
fied by  special  experience  in  public 
health  may  be  admitted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  in  Charge. 
Fundamental  training  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  general  bac- 
teriology is  required  for  entrance. 

The  academic  year  of  1918-1919 
begins  September  26,  1918.  The 
charge  for  tuition  is  $150.  per  an- 
num. 

Further  information  may  he  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  New 
Haven,   Conn, 


For  Employers  in  War- 
Time 

ET  XPERT  advice  on  labor  prob- 
lems. "Retainer"  basis.  Labor 
relations,  employment  methods,  labor 
supply,  plant  sanitation,  hygiene, 
pensions,  insurance,  female  labor, 
wages,  "welfare  work,"  industrial 
democracy.     Address 

"CONSULTANT,"  care  Survey. 


Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
SURVEY  (October.  1917-March,  1918), 
is  now  in  press.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
mailing  list  for  other  volumes  will  receive 
this  one  without  further  request.  Volume, 
stoutly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  leather  cor- 
ners, $2.50 ;  subscribers'  copies  bound  at 
$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY. 
112  East   19  Street,  New  York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,   Springfield,    Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,   New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Scientific  Temperance  Journal;  quarterly ;  64  pages; 
$1  per  year;  a  magazine  for  serious  students  of 
alcohol  question;  practical  articles;  educational 
methods;  world  temperance  progress  notes;  re- 
views. Free  to  members.  Scientific  Temper- 
ance  Federation,  36  Bromfield   St.,   Boston. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy   free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions . 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publishers. 

Consumers'  Co-operation  During  the  War.  Al- 
bert Sonnichsen.  5  cents.  Co-operative  League 
of  America,  2  West  13  St.,  New  York. 

The  Disgrace  of  Democracy.  An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Wilson  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller.  "The 
best  argument  that  any  Southerner,  white  or 
black,  has  contributed  to  American  Governmental 
theory  in  a  half  century." — Editor  Smart  Set, 
in  the  Evening  Mail.  10  cts.  a  single  copy.  On 
orders  over  ten,  5  cts.  a  copy.  Address  Kelly 
Miller,    Howard    University,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values.  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200   Summer   St.,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,   Inc.,   112   East   19  St..  New  York. 

Wheatless— Meatless  Meals.  84  menus,  124 
recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely 
suggestions,  etc.  10c,  or  FREE  for  two  names 
interested  in  Domestic  Science.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire   Street,    Boston. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


(Ftfty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
lions;    copy    unchanged    throughout   the   month.) 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee  State 
Conference.  Memphis,  May  12,  13,  14.  Sec'y, 
Mary   Russell,   Associated   Charities,   Memphis. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organiza- 
tion for.  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  May 
6-11.  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  yeu  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
nr  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  <want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


'H' 


WARTIME  SERVICE 
TOW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  knoiv  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,    Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,     Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,     Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 
Russell    Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.   Ore.    Dept. 

Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept   of    Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,    Nclc,   Aaspim,    Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

CIVICS 

Am.    Proportional    Representation    Lg 

Bureau   of  Municipal    Research 

Public    Ownership    League   of   Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.   Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,    Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Credit    Unions,    Mass.    Credit   Union    Assn. 

Crime,    Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Humane   Education    Soc. 
Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr, 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Fmplovment.   Natl.    Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,    Er. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.    for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort 

Amer.    Social    Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for   Cont.  of   Cancer. 

Amer.     Red     Cross. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.   for   Study  and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.     Hygiene. 

Natl.    Com.   for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Ore.  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Ncwa. 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home   Work,    Nclc 
Hospitals.    Naspt. 
Humane  Education.  Ahes. 
Hygiene   and    Physical    Education,    Ywca,    Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born    Women 

nf   the   Ywca. 
Industrial    Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl      Child     Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aai.l.,    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform.    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsp. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nfs. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,    Tl. 

Neighborhood   Work,    Nfs. 

Nursing,    Apha,    Noph». 

Open   Air   Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,    Praa. 

Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 

Prostitution,    Asha. 

Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 

Public    Health,    Nophn. 


RACE    PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail. 

Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peop. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    South   Highland    Div. 
Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of    Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL    LOANS 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.   Loans,   Mcua. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex    Education,    Asha. 
Schools,    Ahea.    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca.    Pola. 

SOCIAL    WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsp. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sot.    and     Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,    Ncwa. 

Thrift,    Mcua. 


TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 

Iacjw. 
Tuberculosis  Naspt. 
Vocational  Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 


WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  oi  Ywca 
Nwwcymca,    Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 
Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     I  c;iKiic     for    Woman's     Service   . 
Natl,     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Council 

Y.  M.   C.   Assns.  of  U.   S. 
Working  Girls,  Iactw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  6TTJDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  L'rges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultation*. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180    Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee  $3   includes   magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership    dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes   monthly,    Cooperative    Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  242  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev 
Clyde  F.  Armitage,  asso.  sec'y;  Herbert  M. 
Shenton,  special  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  M.  Sims, 
office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life-  Rev 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Campaign  for  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life; 
Charles   Stelzle,  sec'y. 

«AMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G  P.  Phemx,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
I  rams  Indian  and  Negro  vouth.  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization  and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  T.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;    Red   Cross   seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social. 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration: education:  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.       Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main   divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,    Henry   W.    Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Tessie     D 

Hodder. 
Health. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,    Frankwood   E.   Williams,   M.D. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  sta»dards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  informatien.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'     EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr..  13«  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart.  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y:  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane.  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inouiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd.  pres..  Westory  Building 
14th  and   F  Sts.,   Washington,   D.   C. 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the   physically   handicapped. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
ind  Exhibits.  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 


SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.:  Richard  S.  Childs.  sec'y:  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.      Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  ^obert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey:  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Add.ims.  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Grah-m  R.  Tavlor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health.  .Mice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Educatios.  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Brun»  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  restitutio,  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ata. 


CHARLES   FRANCIS   PRESS,    NEW   YORK 
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SPECIAL    SUMMER    SESSIONS 

SOCIOLOGY,   ECONOMICS,   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS,   HEALTH.  PRISON  REFORM,  EDUCATION     I   I 
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I  !  YOUR  COUNTRY 
1  I  NEEDS  YOU 

Learn  How  to  Serve  Through  the 

RED  GROSS  HOME  SERVICE 
INSTITUTES 

§     1  For  the  training  of  Executive   Secretaries  for 

Home  Service  with  the  families  of  soldiers  and 

I     1  sailors. 

Summer  Sessions  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 

|     I  land,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 

elsewhere.  Six  weeks  course,  full  time.  Three 
dollars  registration  fee.      Red  Cross  Certificate. 

I     1         For  f  jller  information,  address, 

I     I  Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 

I     I  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief, 

I     I  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I   I   THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 
I    WORK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A   DEPARTMENT  OF   SIMMONS   COLLEGE. 

The  first  year  program  begins  September 
18.     A      substantial      preparation      for     the 

I     I  forms   of  social   service   now  in   special  de- 

mand. Correlated  courses  on  work  with 
individuals   and    families    and    on    neighbor- 

I     §  hood  work. 

Well  prepared  students  may  specialize 
in  medical  social  service,  work  with  children 
and  adolescents,  organizing  charity,  or  in 
neighborhood   work   through   settlements. 

I     I  A     Summer     Course     is    offered    for    six 

weeks    beginning    June    25.     An    introduc- 
|     1  tion  to  social  work. 

1     1         Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


I   I   SUMMER   SCHOOL    FOR   INTER- 
I   I   CHURCH  WORKERS 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

June  26th  to  July  7th,  1918 

i       I  Courses  in  social  service,  publicity,  community  evangelism,  missions,  religious 

=       education,    church   cmnity    and    the   principles   and   methods    of    inter-church  work. 

-      =  Faculty:    Harry   Wade   Hicks,    Rev.    Ernest   Bourncr  Allen.   Prof.    Benjamin    F. 

I       Winchester.   Kev.    Henry  Atkinson.   Rev.    Horace  S.    Holton,   Rev.    Charles  Stelzle. 

=      =       J.  E.  McAfee,  Prof  Shailer  Mathews,  Rev.   Roy  B.   Guild. 

=  Special  Speakers:    Dr.   Frank   Mason   North.    Dr.   Cornelius  Woelfkin   and   Fred 

Smi 

imisslon   nn   Inter-Church    Pedention  of  the   Federal   Council  of 
1    in   America.      Address  Roy  B.   Guild.   Executive  Secretary, 
New    York   City,    for    information    and   particulars. 

i  WORK  aMONQ  young  women  and  girls 

Women    qualified    to    become    club    leaders,    industrial 

rctaries,   cafeteria   directors,   physical    directors,   re- 

ioua  work  directors,  executive  secretaries,  etc.,  in  a 

'Mian  movement  with  a  social  program  are  invited 

to   correspond   with   the   Secretarial    Department,   Na- 

=      I  tional    Board  of 

Young  V  omi  n's  Christian  Associations, 
600  Lexington   Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Relative    to    Intensive    and    Professional    Courses    of    Training 


Attend  the  Six  Weeks  Summer  Session 
of 

New  York  School 
of  philanthropy 

July  8— August  16 

Courses,  including  required  practical 
work,  in  Community  Organization,  Play, 
Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Industry, 
Public  Service,  Psycho-Pathology,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Excursions  to  Agencies 
concerned  with  War  Activities. 


Write  for  information  about  the  Summer  Session  and 
the  Fellowships  offered  for  the  regular  work  of  the  School 
to  the  Secretary,  287  Fourth  Avenue. 

CHICAGO   SCHOOL 
OF  CIVICS  AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  19- July  26 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Five    Credit    Courses:    (1)    Principles    of    Case    Work; 

(2)  Problems  of  Social  Work  in  War  Time; 

(3)  The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  relation  to 
Social  Work;  (4)  The  Organization  and 
Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry;  (5)  Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 


Field  Work  with  one  of  the  Soci 


;ies  in  Chicago. 


Visits   of    Inspection   to    the    Important    Institutions   in 
or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Folk    Dancing,    Gymnastics,    Games,    Story-telling    and 
other   technical   classes   held  at   Hull-Huuse. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1918 

For    information,    address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan 
,J,  Avenue,   Chicago,    111. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  oa  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 


SUTWEff 


The  Russian  Instinct  for  Democracy 

By  an  American  In  Russia 

College  Women  and  Nursing 

By  Herbert  E.   Mills 

Making  the  Job  Worth  While 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


Health  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 

Some  Aspects  of  the  American  Public  Health  Movement 

By  Gertrude  Seymour 


April  27,  1918 


Price  10  Cents 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
•without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
/op). 

The  New  World  Being  Made;  The  Gos- 
pel of  Thrift.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Sydney 
Strong,  pastor  of  Queen  Anne  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Seattle,  Wash.  5  cents 
each ;  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Immortality.  Responses  from  college  and 
university  presidents  and  citizens  of 
Seattle  to  letters  sent  out  by  the  Queen 
Anne  Congregational  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  the  question  of  immortality. 

A  Social  Welfare  Program  for  the  State 
of  Florida.  Prepared  at  the  request  of 
His  Excellency,  Sidney  J.  Catts,  Governor 
and  the  Cabinet  of  State  Officers  by  Has- 
tings H.  Hart,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  Clarence  L.  Stonaker  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey.  10  cents,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

Are  You  Ready?  Sermon  by  William  E. 
Blackstone.  Bible  House,  643  South  Olive 
street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Present  Moral  Crisis 
and  Its  Demands  Upon  War  and  the 
Moral  Reconstruction  of  Theology.  By 
Floyd  Hardin.  Theism.  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

A  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. By  Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary, 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Read  at  American  Prison 
Association  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  Nov- 
ember 20. 

God  is  Sovereign  ;  Persons  or  Property  ; 
Christianity  Not  National;  When 
Christianity  Was  Young.  Sermons  by 
Sydney  Strong,  Queen  Anne  Congregation- 
al Church,  Seattle.  5  cents  apiece;  25 
cents  dozen. 

Working  Plan  Adopted  for  a  Campaign 
for  a  United  Jewry  in  Brooklyn  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  Ex- 
tracts from  Minutes  of  Directors  of  the 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties. 

New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for 
greater  achievements  through  prayer.  A 
monthly  cycle  for  general  use.  20  cents 
each;  $2  for  twelve;  6  for  fifty;  $10  for 
one  hundred.  General  War-Time  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches,  105  East  22  street. 
New  York  city. 

List  of  Approved  War  Relief  Organiza- 
tions. Issued  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Council  of  Defense.  From  reports  fur- 
nished by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  the  City  of  New  York,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Average  Man 
for  the  Pimp  and  Procurer.  Howard 
Clark  Barber's  address  before  World's 
Purity  Congress,  Louisville,  November  12. 
Bulletin  No.  43,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime,  50  Union  square,  New  York 
city. 

Economic  Effects  of  the  War  Upon  Women 
and  Children  in  Great  Britain.  By  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, 131  East  23  street,  New  York  city, 
assisted  by  Margaret  A.  Hobbs. 

Christian  Cooperation  in  States.  By  Alfred 
Williams  Antho"-  wiston,   Me. 


Signs  of  the  Times  in  American  Indian 
Affairs.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Missions  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, 156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Anti-Loan  Shark  Decision.  By  Daniel  P. 
Trude  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  Bulletin  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Chicago,  31  West 
Lake  street. 

Official  Recipe-Book:  What  to  Eat,  How 
to  Cook  It;  Win  the  War  in  the 
Kitchen.  Illinois  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, 120  West  Adams  street,  Chicago.  10 
cents  if  mailed;  5  cents  if  called  for. 

"Helping  Hoover."  A  business  man's  syn- 
opsis of  food  values,  food  combinations  and 
simplified  dietetics.  By  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  street,  Boston. 

Constitution,  By-laws,  Committees  and 
Membership.  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Chi- 
cago Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1258 
Taylor  street. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Yonkers,  May  7-9.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Citizenship.  By  R.  W.  Smith,  president  of 
Manistee,   Michigan,  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Motion 
Picture.  By  Dorothy  Hanson,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Neighborhood  Americanization.  By  Frances 
A  Kellor,  Americanization  War  Service. 
National  Americanization  Committee,  29 
West  39  street,  New  York  city. 

Local  Rural  Institutions  and  Their  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  Community.  By  Edwin 
Earp.  Pamphlet  No.  19.  Printed  by  the 
Moravian  Country  Church  Commission, 
225  North  10  street,  Easton,  Pa. 

Storage  and  Distribution  of  Water  on 
Ships.  By  A.  E.  Wadsworth,  member 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  associate  member 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers;  quarantine 
sanitary  inspector.  Service  Publication  No. 
14,  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Quaran- 
tine Service,  Melbourne. 

A  County  at  Work  on  Its  Health  Prob- 
lems: A  Statement  of  Accomplishment 
by  the  Dutchess  County  Health  Asso- 
ciation During  the  Sixteen  Months, 
Aucust,  1916,  to  December,  1917.  By  Jo- 
seph J.  Weber,  executive  secretary,  Com- 
mittee on  Hospitals,  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Reports  (1914-17),  North  Manchurian 
Plague  Prevention  Service.  Edited  by 
Wu  Lien-Teh,  director  and  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Service.  Peking  Gazette- 
Press,  Peking,  China. 

Healthy  Homes  Make  Happiness:  What 
Has  Been  Done  for  Health  in  Framinc- 
ham?  A  report  from  the  Community 
Health  Demonstration,  Wilsonia  building, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Sickness  Survey  of  Principal  Cities  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Sixth 
community  sickness  survey.  By  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  third  vice-president,  and  Louis  I. 
Doublin,  statistician.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Mitigation  of  the  Heat  Hazard  in  Indus- 
tries. By  J.  A.  Watkins,  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Reprint  No.  441,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  5  cents,  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Garment  Making  Industries:  Industrial 
Survey  of  Cincinnati.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cincinnati.  Report  prepared  by  Cleo 
Murtland  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
The  Justice  of  Rumania's  Cause.  By  A. 
W.  A.  Leeper.  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
London,  England.  Price  twopence. 
Belgium   and  Greece.     By  J.  W.  Headlnm. 


George   H.   Doran   Company,   38    West   32 
street,  New  York  city.     5  cents. 

Swiss  Internment  of  Prisoners  of  War:  An 
Experiment  in  International  Humane 
Legislation  and  Administration.  A  re- 
port from  the  Swiss  Commission  in  the 
United  States.  Bulletin  of  Social  Legis- 
lation No.  5,  edited  by  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  professor  of  social  legislation, 
Columbia  University.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York  city.    $1  net. 

British  War  Aims.  Statement  by  the  Right 
Honourable  David  Lloyd  George,  January 
5,  1918.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city.  5  cents 
per  copy;  $3  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Turkey,  A  Past  and  A  Future.  By  A.  J. 
Toynbee.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city.     15  cents. 

Are  the  Germans  the  Chosen  People?  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Business  Men's 
Club,  Cincinnati,  by  Rabbi  David  Philip- 
son.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Maurice  J.  Joseph,  1242  Harrison  avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Instructions  and  Notes  on  the  Treatment 
and  Training  of  Disabled  Men.  Ministry 
of  Pensions.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.     3d  net. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors.  A  preliminary  study. 
Bulletin  No.  5.  February,  1918.  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupational 
Therapy  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Bulletin  No.  6. 
February,  1918.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Manua-l  of  Home  Service,  Second  Edition. 
ABC  201.  December  17,  1917.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  Department  of  Civi- 
lian Relief,  Washington,  D.  C. 

War  Vegetable  Gardening  and  the  Home 
Storace  of  Vegetables.  Published  by  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission,  Mary- 
land  building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Persistency  of  Dependency — A  Study  in 
Social  Causation.  By  Maurice  B.  Hexter, 
superintendent,  United  Jewish  Charities, 
Cincinnati.  Reprinted  from  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, December,  1917. 

The  Food  Garden  Primer,  1917.  Published 
by  the  National  Emergency  Food  Gar- 
den Commission,  210  Maryland  building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Instructions  for  the  Assessment  of  Alter- 
native Pensions.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London,  W.  C.  2,  England.     3d  net. 


1 

BOOKS 

RECEIVED 



Rising  Japan.  By  Jabez  T.  Sunderland.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  220  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.3  5. 

Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simov  In- 
telligence Scale.  Educational  Psychology 
Monographs,  No.  IS.  By  Lewi?  M.  Ter- 
man  and  others.  Warwick  &  York.  1S4 
pp.  Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 
$1.50. 

Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium.  By  Ver- 
non Kellogg.  Doubleday,  Pasie  &  Co,  213 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  In  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 
$1.35. 

Lesson  Pi  INS  i\  I'm  rim  Gr\de  Historv  Hv 
[Continued  on  pagl  >j 
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SPECIAL    SUMMER    SESSIONS 

1     SOCIOLOGY,   ECONOMICS,   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS,   HEALTH,  PRISON  REFORM,  EDUCATION 


E       = 


Attend  the  Six  Weeks  Summer  Session 
of 

New  York  School 
of  philanthropy 

July  8— August  16 

Courses,  including  required  practical 
work,  in  Community  Organization,  Play, 
Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Industry, 
Public  Service,  Psycho-Pathology,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Excursions  to  Agencies 
concerned  with  War  Activities. 
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I  I  YOUR  COUNTRY 
I  J  NEEDS  YOU 

Learn  How  to  Serve  Through  the 

RED  GROSS  HOME  SERVICE 
INSTITUTES 

For  the  training  of  Executive  Secretaries  for 

|     I  Home  Service  with  the  families  of  soldiers  and 

sailors. 

I     I  Summer  Sessions  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 

land, Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 

I     I  elsewhere.    Six  weeks  course,  full  time.    Three 

I     I  dollars  registration  fee.      Red  Cross  Certificate. 

c         = 

I     1         For  fuller  information,  address, 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
I     I  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief, 

§     1  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

!   THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 
I   WORK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A   DEPARTMENT  OF   SIMMONS   COLLEGE. 

E       = 
E       E 

The  first  year  program  begins  September 
18.     A      substantial      preparation      for     the 
forms  of  social  service  now  in  special  de- 
mand.    Correlated    courses    on    work    with 
I     I  individuals   and   families   and   on   neighbor- 

hood work. 

Well    prepared    students    may    specialize 
I     I  in  medical  social  service,  work  with  children 

and    adolescents,   organizing   charity,   or   in 
I     I  neighborhood   work  through   settlements. 

A    Summer    Course    is    offered    for    six 
weeks    beginning    June    25.     An    introduc- 
|     I  tion  to  social  work. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

!   I   SUMMER   SCHOOL    FOR   INTER- 
I   §   CHURCH  WORKERS 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

June  26th  to  July  7th,  1918 

e      E  Courses  in  social  service,  publicity,  community  evangelism,  missions,   religious 

3       education,   church,   comity   and   the  principles  and   methods   of   inter-church  work. 

15  Faculty:   Harry  Wade   Hicks.   Rev.    Ernest   Bourner  Allen.   Prof.    Benjamin   F. 

1       Winchester.   Rev.    Henry  Atkinson.   Rev.    Horace  S.    Holton,  Kev.    Charles  Stelzle, 
=       J.  E.  McAfee.  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Rev.   Roy  B.   Guild. 
=  Special  Speakers:   Dr.   Frank  Mason  North.    Dr.   Cornelius  Woelfkin   and   Fred 

B.   Smith. 

Auspices:  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federation  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Address  Roy  B.  Guild,  Executive  Secretary, 
105   East  22nd   Street,   New  York  City,   for  information   and  particulars. 


WORK  AMONG  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

Women  qualified  to  become  club  leaders,  industrial 
secretaries,  cafeteria  directors,  physical  directors,  re- 
ligious work  directors,  executive  secretaries,  etc.,  in  a 
Christian  movement  with  a  social  program  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  the  Secretarial  Department,  Na- 
tional  Board   of 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

|     |     Relative   to    Intensive   and    Professional    Courses    of   Training 


Write  for  information  about  the  Summer  Session  and 
the  Fellowships  offered  for  the  regular  work  of  the  School 
to  the  Secretary,  287  Fourth  Avenue. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL 
OF  CIVICS  AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  19 — July  26 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Five    Credit    Courses:    (1)    Principles    of   Case   Work; 

(2)  Problems  of  Social  Work  in  War  Time; 

(3)  The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  relation  to 
Social  Work;  (4)  The  Organization  and 
Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry;  (5)  Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago. 

Visits  of  Inspection  to   the   Important   Institutions  in 
or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Folk   Dancing,    Gymnastics,    Games,    Story-telling   and 
other  technical  classes  held  at  Hull-Huuse. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1918 

For    information,    address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan 
Avenue,   Chicago,   111. 
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[Continued  from  82) 
M.  Annie   Grace,   Emma   C.   Monroe   and 
others.     155   pp.     Price  $.75;    by  mail   of 
the  Survey,  $.81. 

Artificial  Dye-Stuffs.  By  Albert  R.  J. 
Ramsey  and  H.  Claude  Weston.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  212  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.72. 

An  Imperial  Obligation.  By  Thomas  H. 
Mawson.  Grant  Richards,  Ltd.  124  pp. 
Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.25. 

Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  By  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research,  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  568  pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $3.70. 

The  Winning  of  the  War.  By  Roland  G. 
Usher.  Harper  &  Bros.  381pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Library  Ideals.  By  Henry  E.  Legler.  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  78  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Modern  Civic  Art.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  381  pp.  Price  $3;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art  in  the 
United  States.  By  Benjamin  Brawley. 
Duffield  &  Co.  176  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

Household  Management.  By  Florence  Nes- 
bit.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  170  pp. 
Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.81. 

The  Problem  of  the  Soul.  By  Edmond 
Holmes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ,115  pp. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.06. 

Over  Here.  By  Edgar  A.  Guest.  Reilly  & 
Britton  Co.  192  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

Field  Artillery  Officer's  Notes.  Compiled 
by  Wm.  H.  Caldwell.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
77  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.56. 

The  Temple.  A  Book  of  Prayer.  By  W.  E 
Orchard.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  165  pp 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 

Food  in  War  Time.  By  Graham  Lusk.  W.  B 
Saunders  Co.  46  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mai 
of  the  Survey  $.55. 

Out  There.  By  Charles  W.  Whitehair 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  248  pp.  Price  $1.50 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  Happy  Garret.  The  Recollections  of 
Hebe  Hill.  Edited  by  V.  Goldie.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  314  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

An  American  in  the  Making.  By  M.  E. 
Ravage.  Harper  &  Bros.  265  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Drink.  Revised  Edition.  By  Vance  Thomp- 
son. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  231  pp.  Price 
$1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  After  1868. 
By  Ella  Lonn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  538 
pp.    Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

Modern  European  Civilization.  By  Roscoe 
Lewis  Ashley.  Macmillan  Co.  326  pp. 
Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Studies  in  Christianity.  By  A.  Clutton- 
Brock.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  169  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

America  After  the  War.  By  An  American 
Jurist.  Century  Co.  208  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Mediaeval  Town  Planning.  By  T.  F. 
Tout.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  35  pp. 
Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 

The  Woman  Voter's  Manual.  By  S.  E. 
Forman  and  Marjorie  Shuler.  Century 
Co.  180  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.08. 

Social  Control.  Vol.  12  of  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  By  George  Elliott  Howard  and 
others.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  269 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.60. 


Jottings  From  the  Front.  By  Kenneth  E. 
Shaw.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  184 
pp.  Price  2s. 6d;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.90. 

The  Way  Forward.  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  43  pp.  Price 
Is;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 

The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Jugo- 
slav Movement.  By  Alexander  Petrun- 
kevitch  and  Robert  Joseph  Kerner.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  109  pp.  Price  $1; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Home  Help  in  Music  Study.  By  Harriette 
Brower.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  211  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  Soul  of  the  Soldier.  By  Thomas 
Tiplady.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  208  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Universal  Service.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Stur- 
gis  &  Walton  Co.  165  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family. 
Vol.  II.  From  Independence  Through  the 
Civil  War.  By  Arthur  W.  Calhoun. 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.  390  pp.  Price  $5; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.30. 

Handling  Men.     By  Various  Business   Ex- 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


<<V7"OUR  book  reviews  are  enor- 
1  mously  valuable  to  us  busy  folks 
who  haven't  the  time  to  browse 
through  all  of  the  publishers'  lists  in 
search  of  those  things  which  will  help 
us  in  our  work.  I  watch  very  care- 
fully not  only  your  extended  book 
reviews,  but  also  your  advertisements 
and  your  lists  of  books  received.  I 
make  a  practice  of  writing  out  book 
orders   directly   from   your    lists. 

"In  this  connection,  let  me  add  that 
I  appreciate  the  policy  of  the  Survey 
in  including  for  review  books  that  do 
not  bear  specifically  upon  the  tech- 
nique of  social  work.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  recognize  that  the  social 
worker  needs,  both  for  his  education 
and  for  the  refreshing  of  his  mind 
from  time  to  time,  books  quite  outside 
his  own  special  narrow  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  this  reason  you  are 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  au- 
thors, to  publishers,  to  social  workers 
and   to  the   general   student." 

— From  a  letter  by  a  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  a  Western  State 
University. 


ecutives.    A.  W.  Shaw  Co.    200  pp.    Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
The  Holy  Communion.    By  Charles  Lewis 

Slattery.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.      51    pp. 

Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 
Health   for  the   Soldier   and  Sailor.     By 

Irving    Fisher    and    Eugene    Lyman    Fisk. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    148  pp.    Price  $.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 
The   Theory   and   Practice   of  Mysticism. 

By  Charles  Morris  Addison.     E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.     216  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.60. 
The    Third    Great   Plague.     By   John    H. 

Stokes.      W.    B.    Saunders    Co.      204    pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
Use  Your  Government.     By  Alissa   Franc. 

E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.     374   pp.     Price   $: ; 

by  mail   of  the   Survey  $2.12. 
Studies    in    Christianity.     By   A.    Clutton- 

Brock.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     169  pp.    Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
The  Psychology  of  Marriage.     By  Walter 

M.    Gallichan.      Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co. 

300    pp.      Price    $1.50;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.62. 


MAY   MEETINGS 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  May  8 

Birth  Control  League,  National.  New 
York  city,  May  10.  Ch'r'm,  Virginia  T. 
Heidelberg,  200  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  city. 

Boys'  Work  Conference.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  Boys'  Club  Federation.  Philadel- 
phia, May  21-23.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison   avenue.  New  York  city. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Yonkers,  May  7-9.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287   Fourth   avenue,   New   York  city. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee  State 
Conference.  Memphis,  May  5-7.  Mary 
Russell,   Associated   Charities,  Memphis. 

Child  Helping  Conference,  Lehigh  Valley. 
Lehighton,  Pa.,  May  11.  President,  J.  S. 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
Chicago,  May  7-9.  Sec'y,  Franklin  H. 
Wentworth,    87    Milk   street,   Boston. 

Jewish  Charities,  National  Conference  of. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  12-15.  Sec'y,  L.  H. 
Levin,  411  W.  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 

Labor,  Socialist  and  Radical  Movements, 
Second  Conference  of.  New  York  city, 
May  3-5.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress the  Organizing  Committee,  138  W. 
13    street,    New   York   city. 

Museums,  American  Association  of.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  20-22.  Sec'y,  H.  L.  Mad- 
ison, Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nurses'  Association,  American,  Cleveland, 
May  7-11.  Sec'y,  Katharine  de  Witt,  45 
South  Union  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
Cleveland,  May  6-11.  Sec'y,  E.  J.  Taylor, 
Johns    Hopkins    Hospital,   Baltimore. 

Probation  Association,  National.  Kansas 
City,  May  15-22.  Sec'y,  Charles  L.  Chute, 
State  Probation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organi- 
zation for.  Cleveland,  May  6-11.  Sec'y, 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

Sanitary  Association,  Southeastern,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  May  20-22.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Smith,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Social  Work.  National  Conference  of. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  15-22,  1918.  Sec'y 
W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

"Win  the  War  for  Permanent  Peace" 
Convention.  Philadelphia,  May  16-18. 
Under  the  auspices  of  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Women's  Clubs,  General  Federation  of. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  30-Mav  8.  Sec'v, 
Elizabeth  H.  Everett,  Highland  Park,  11*1. 
LATER   MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Kindergarten  Union,  International.  Chi- 
cago, June  25-28.  Sec'y,  May  Murray, 
Springfield,   Mass. 

national 

Blind,  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  June 
22-29.  Sec'y,  George  D.  Eaton,  College 
for   the   Blind,    Vinton,    Iowa. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  21-July  6.  Further 
information  may  be  had  of  Miss  Marian 
DeC.  Ward,  415   Beacon   street,   Boston. 

Community  Center  Association,  National. 
Pittsburgh,  first  week  in  July.  Sec.  E.  L. 
Burchard,  617  C  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Boston,  June 
6-8.  Ass't  Sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  105  East 
22  street,   New   York  citv. 

WOMFN      WORKI  RS,      \\TION\L      LEAGUE      OF. 

Biennial    meeting,    Welleslev,    Mass..    Tune 
22-26.     Sec'v.    Alma    Nilsen,    SS    Eat 
street,   New  York  city. 


The  Russian  Instinct  for  Democracy 

[The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  private  letter  from  a  well-informed  American    who    has  been   in 
Russia  continuously  for  nearly  two  years. — Editor] 


I  AM  going  to  try  in  a  few  words  to  hit  off  the  situation 
to  you.  The  revolution  last  March  was  not  led  by 
Milyukov  and  Rodzianlco  and  the  other  liberals  in  the 
Duma,  even  though  they  became  the  first  cabinet,  and 
indeed  were  the  ones  who  really  made  the  Tsar  abdicate. 
True,  their  speeches  in  the  Duma  all  of  the  fall  a  year  ago 
were  preparing  the  way.  But  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them 
really  had  any  notion  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  revo- 
lution even  ten  days  before  it  happened.  No  one  had  such 
a  notion.  The  thing  just  happened.  We  all  knew  it  was 
going  to  happen — it  was  like  a  tremendous  avalanche  which 
needed  only  the  dislodgment  of  one  boulder  to  start  it  going. 
But  I  personally  didn't  think  it  would  happen  until  weeks, 
perhaps  even  months,  later — perhaps  not  until  after  the  war. 
But  the  boulder  that  dislodged  was  the  food  disturbances 
by  the  Petrograd  proletariat.  All  of  a  sudden  these  took 
on  such  a  formidable  character  that  in  a  twinkling  it  dawned 
upon  Milyukov  and  Rodzianko  and  the  others  that  the  great 
hour  had  struck.  The  thing  that  the  proletariat  had  started 
they  jumped  into  and  led. 

Now  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  the  liberals  and  intel- 
lectuals were  mightily  different  from  those  of  the  proletariat. 
I  didn't  realize  this  at  the  time,  and  hardly  anybody  did,  but 
we  now  have  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  The  liberals  and 
intellectuals  were  thinking  of  freedom  to  move  and  talk  and 
meet  and  write.  And  when  they  got  in,  in  the  sort  of  adven- 
titious way  they  did,  they  at  once  set  about  to  realize  those 
ideals.     They  were  going  along  splendidly. 

But  soon  there  became  audible  the  rumblings  of  the  proleta- 
rian idea  of  freedom  through  revolution.  They  thought  of 
it  as  not  merely  the  freedom  wanted  by  the  intellectuals,  but 
as  freedom  to  get  enough  to  eat,  enough  money  to  pay  rent 
and  to  have  power  over  economic  conditions.  If  any  of  us 
had  been  endowed  with  foresight  we  should  have  realized 
that  the  ousting  of  Milyukov  was  a  flash  out  of  that  great 
rumbling  storm  cloud.  And  still  more  clearly  we  should 
have  seen  it  coming  when  the  real  proletariat,  with  a  class- 
conscious  socialistic  program,  got  control  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  We  did  under- 
stand that,  and  we  knew  that  the  real  seat  of  power  was  in 
the  Soviet,  but  somehow  we  thought  that  the  intellectual  abil- 
ity of  such  men  as  Milyukov  and  Rodzianko  and  the  other 
big  liberal  leaders  would  meet  the  situation. 
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Kerensky  seemed  to  be  the  best  bet,  and  I  thought  he  was 
the  real  and  only  man  who  could  keep  both  crowds  in  line. 
He  worked  about  forty-two  hours  a  day,  had  wonderful  per- 
sonal magnetism,  very  simple  and  democratic  ways,  and  played 
his  game  as  straight  and  fair  as  anyone  could  who  was  trying 
to  keep  about  ten  diverse  elements  all  in  harness. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  I  would  have  written  then  if  I 
had  been  able  to  write.  For  I  should  have  banked  everything 
on  Kerensky.  And  even  before  that  I  had  actually  written  the 
first  draft  of  an  article  I  hoped  that  some  day  the  Survey 
would  publish — an  article  centering  around  the  personality 
of  Milyukov.  Ten  days  after  I  wrote  that  draft,  Milyukov 
was  dead  so  far  as  the  situation  here  was  concerned. 

You  cannot  begin  to  realize  how  far  to  the  "left"  things 
have  gone  so  rapidly.  Take,  for  instance,  Mme.  Breshkovsky. 
Liberated  by  the  March  revolution,  she  came  out  of  Siberia 
to  meet  an  ovation  at  every  railway  station.  I  was  in  the 
Samara  station  only  three  days  after  she  was  there  and  fol- 
lowed her  in  to  Moscow.  The  nearest  I  have  ever  got  to 
finding  her  was  when  I  called  her  on  the  'phone  in  Moscow 
just  after  I  arrived,  and  was  told  by  her  secretary  that  she 
was  that  night  leaving  for  Petrograd. 

She  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Kerensky.  But  now  she  is 
classed  by  the  present  Bolshevik  control  as  utterly  reactionary, 
the  "tool  of  the  capitalists  of  the  allied  imperialism,"  and  her 
former  private  secretary  has  come  out  with  an  "exposure"  of 
her  for  taking  funds  from  American  millionaires  to  play  their 
game  in  the  war.  It  was  merely  that  she  accepted  some 
money  from  Americans  of  wealth  to  start  big  educational 
work  throughout  the  country.  But  so  far  has  she  been  left 
behind  that  she  has  been  crucified  in  the  way  I  explain — 
how  cruelly  words  cannot  describe.  And  she  is  somewhere 
in  seclusion,  unable  to  let  even  her  whereabouts  be  known. 

But  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  good  points  and  the  abso- 
lute consistency  of  those  in  control  of  the  government.  Since 
coming  to  Petrograd  I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  charges 
that  they  are  German  agents.  They  want  peace — the  masses 
of  the  country  undoubtedly  yearn  for  peace  with  an  intensity 
that  is  overwhelming.  It  is  largely  due  to  their  unintelli- 
gence.  Kept  in  ignorance  for  generations  by  the  old  regime, 
they  cannot  see  far  beyond  their  immediate  hardships,  except 
to  catch  with  their  eyes  through  some  rift  in  the  clouds  that 
surround  them  a  vision  of  the  day  of  ultimate  universal  peace 
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MILITANCY    UNDISMAYED 

Mrs.  Emeline  Pankhurst  visiting  the  Woman's 

Battalion  of  Death,  which,  before  it  broke  up, 

was  attached  to  a  Moscow  regiment- 

and  brotherhood.  And  they  sincerely  believe,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  masses  of  every  other  country  have  the  same  feelings  as 
themselves ;  that  if  only  the  workers  and  peasants  of  all  coun- 
tries could  become  articulate,  the  war  would  be  over  and  an 
epoch  of  universal  good-feeling  and  fair  dealing  would  ensue 
automatically.  They  think  that  the  masses  of' all  countries 
are  under  the  thralldom  of  the  capitalistic  governments  that 
are  conducting  the  war  for  imperialism  and  profits,  and  they 
don't  believe  that  in  any  country  is  there  any  popular  support 
of  the  war. 

But  it  may  be  that  those  now  in  control  will  some  day  wake 
up  to  the  autocratic  power  of  the  German  militaristic  caste, 
and  realize  that  it  is  the  last  bulwark  of  despotic  control  and 
that  it  must  fall  if  the  real  progress  of  the  Russian  revolution 
is  to  be  assured.  The  only  solid  rock  is  to  be  absolutely 
genuine,  with  no  plausible  special  pleading,  to  assume  fair- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  the  Russians — and,  indeed,  I 
believe  them  to  be  fair-minded — and  to  stick  to  plain  hammer- 
ing in  of  information. 

I  can't  help — in  the  middle  of  this  "speech" — saying  a  word 
about  the  relations  of  the  future  between  America  and  Russia. 
I  believe  they  are  going  to  be  the  most  important  interna- 
tional relations  for  the  movement  of  democracy.  And  that 
is  because  I  believe  America  will  be  challenged  to  gear  up  her 
own  democratic  efficiency  to  help  Russia  sincerely  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  own  democracy.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  Russia  is  going  to  copy  us.  I  believe  that  out  of  all 
this  tremendous  birth  throe  in  the  new  Russia  is  coming  a 
new  thing  in  the  democratic  movement  of  the  world.  What 
it  is  I  don't  know,  and  probably  there  is  no  prophet  who  does 
know.  But  if  you  were  here  you  would  feel  it  as  I  do — 
vague  and  indefinable  as  it  is.  And  America  is  going  to  learn 
something  big  from  Russia. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  feel  this  is  that  I  seem  to  sense  some 
essential  and  profound  difference  between  American  and 
Russian  democracy.  The  Russians  are  inherently  the  most 
democratic  people  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with.     I  could 


give  instance  after  instance.  But  as  nearly  as  I  can  express 
it,  American  democracy  is  a  thing  of  intellectual  belief,  of 
accepted  principle,  of  moral  sense,  of  equality  before  the  law, 
of  political  equality  in  principle,  of  future  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  Russians  have  not  this  intellectual  and  moral 
sense  of  democracy  as  highly  developed  as  ourselves.  But 
theirs  is  even  more  fundamental.  It  is  a  human  instinct  and 
a  profound  emotion.  It  is  part  of  the  fiber  of  their  warm 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  an  instinct  born  in  them,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  all  their  relations  as  human  beings  to  each 
other.  It  is  a  human  passion  with  them.  There  isn't  the 
shrinking  from  dirty  clothes  and  dirty  skins — not  even  from 
smelly  feet — on  the  long,  crowded  train  rides,  that  your  aver- 
age American  shows.  They  like  being  close  together  in  a 
crowd — even  the  better-to-do  show  that  simple  affection  for 
all  with  whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact.  And  there  is  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  sharing  the  common  lot  in  hard  circum- 
stances that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  learn  a  great  deal  from. 

You  find  that  spirit  cropping  out  in  every  sort  of  way. 
At  one  of  the  wealthiest  homes  in  Moscow  I  dined  one  night 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  job-lot  of  people  I  ever  saw  together. 
They  were  dressed  in  every  sort  of  attire — the  man  opposite 
me  wore  a  celluloid  collar — but  no  one  had  the  slightest 
thought  that  it  was  "funny."  And  your  peasant  soldier  these 
days  is  what  a  touchy  bourgeoisie  would  call  too  familiar.  But 
it  isn't  being  obnoxiously  forward;  it's  just  his  simple  way  of 
reaching  out  for  human  relationships  now  that  he  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  before.  A  princess  whom  I  know  gets  all 
sorts  of  amusement  out  of  the  fact  that  every  letter  she  re- 
ceives now  with  her  title  in  front  of  her  name  on  the  envelop 
has  a  big  blue  pencil  mark  drawn  through  the  word  "prin- 
cess." And  one  of  the  happiest  social  gatherings  I  have  been 
in  on  in  a  long  time  was  in  a  railway  car,  jammed  so  it  ac- 
tually bulged,  in  which  I  found  the  old  governor  under  the 
Tsar's  regime  of  an  oblast  back  of  the  Urals.  I  had  met  him 
in  Orenburg,  and  sat  down  for  a  chat  with  him.  His  friend 
had  a  'cello,  and  at  the  mention  of  music  he  took  the  green 
baize  cover  off  and  played  beautifully  to  the  mob  as  we  rolled 
and  rolled  across  the  steppe  in  the  dark. 

The  scoffer  will  say  that  he  wanted  to  stand  in  with  the 
mob,  but  if  you  could  have  seen  the  simple,  natural  way  the 
whole  thing  happened  you  would  understand  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  when  I  say  that  democracy  is  an  instinct  and  an 
emotion  with  these  people.  But  some  other  scoffer  will  men- 
tion  the   bitter  strife   that   is   at   this   moment   making   these 
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brothers  butcher  each  other  in  the  streets.  That  is  only  part 
of  the  passion.  The  same  thing  in  their  make-up  that  gives 
their  democracy  the  peculiar  human  quality  makes  them  all 
the  more  unbridled  when  their  anger  does  get  on  fire.  But 
even  in  this  matter  of  disorder,  the^  great,  amazing  wonder  is 
that  they  are  as  self-restrained  as  they  are.  Here  is  a  country 
utterly  without  real  authority  and  discipline,  and  without  even 
a  peanut-stand  police  force  in  any  of  the  large  cities.  If  New 
York  or  Chicago  were  in  the  same  condition  as  Moscow  or 


Petrograd,  the  situation  would  make  the  worst  "crime  wave" 
we  have  had  seem  like  a  kid's  game  of  marbles. 

Through  all  this  turmoil  I  cannot  lose  faith  in  what  the 
future  will  bring  out  of  this  tremendous  human  adventure  on 
which  Russia  has  embarked,  and  the  only  thing  I  feel  real 
and  hopeless  despair  about  is  my  own  lack  of  capacity  to 
understand  it  all  and  to  interpret  it,  to  see  the  vision  I  am 
sure  is  here  to  be  seen,  and  to  be  even  in  a  little  measure  a 
medium  to  transmit  its  full  meaning. 


Making  the  Job  Worth  While 

The  Work  of  the  Employment  Manager,  Bonuses  and  Vacations 

in  Maintaining  a  Steady  Work  Force 

By  John  A,  Fitch 


OF   THE    SURVEY   STAFF 
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A 


LL  PERSONS  applying  for  employment  in  this 
house  who  are  turned  away  must  be  treated  so 
that  they  will  go  away  wishing  to  be  employed 
here  as  much  or  more  than  when  they  applied." 
This  from  a  set  of  rules  worked  out  by  a  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishment for  the  guidance  of  those  who  interview  prospec- 
tive employes  is  an  example  of  the  new  standards  that  are  being 
set  up  as  employers  are  coming  to  recognize  the  human  as- 
pects of  the  labor  problem.  Nowhere  is  such  recognition  more 
in  evidence  than  in  those  establishments  where  the  employment 
department  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  that  its  importance 
demands. 

Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  leading  employment  managers  of  the  country. 
From  them  I  have  learned  directly  of  the  new  spirit  that  has 
grown  up  wherever  the  business  of  employing  men  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  major  questions  with  which  industry 
has  to  deal.  I  found  that  it  is  not  alone  because  men  are  scarce 
that  some  industrial  leaders  have  taken  up  in  earnest  the  work 
of  conserving  their  working  force. 

"It's  my  job  to  keep  men  from  quitting,  that's  true,"  one  of 
them  said  to  me.  "T3ut  it's  just  as  important  to  do  that  when 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  had  as  when  you  can't  hire  one 
anywhere."  And  then  he  pointed  out  how  much  more  valuable 
a  man  is  who  had  become  familiar  with  his  surroundings.  Even 
if  the  man  in  the  street  looking  for  work  is  equally  skillful,  the 
man  on  the  job  is  the  better  man,  on  account  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  of  the  factory. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  modern  employment  department, 
therefore,  is  to  find  out  why  men  quit;  just  as  the  sales  de- 
partment when  it  loses  a  customer  wants  to  know  the  reason, 
or  as  the  chief  engineer  looks  for  the  cause,  when  the  ex- 
pected power  fails  to  develop. 

It  is  interesting  work— this  business  of  taking  your  own 
temperature,  so  to  speak.  Some  companies  have  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  their  wages  were  too  low.  They  had  not  known 
it  until  they  began  to  count  up  the  number  who  left  because 
they  could  do  better  somewhere  else. 

Sometimes  you  find  something  altogether  new  that  you  were 
not  looking  for.  About  a  year  ago,  for  example,  a  new  man 
went  into  the  employment  department  of  a  large  corporation. 
He  was  unfamiliar  with  the  processes  in  that  particular  indus- 
try, and  as  he  went  over  the  plant  to  study  the  different  de- 


partments he  found  one  where  it  seemed  to  him  the  heat  was 
excessive.  He  mentioned  it  and  everyone  else  in  the  office 
laughed  at  him.  They  told  him  that  he  was  absolutely  wrong 
and  that  no  old-timer  would  give  a  second  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter. Then  they  began  to  keep  records  of  quits,  and  found  to 
their  surprise  that  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  men  were 
leaving  that  particular  department.  When  the  men  were  in- 
terviewed they  complained  of  the  excessive  heat.  The  old- 
timers  were  then  convinced  and  measures  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  condition. 

It  may  seem  easy  enough  to  find  out  from  a  man  who  has 
chucked  his  job  just  why  he  did  it,  but  it  isn't.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  a  chance  to  interview  the  man.  He  has  to  go 
through  the  employment  department  to  get  his  pay.  But  he 
does  not  always  care  to  tell  his  real  motives.  The  employment 
manager  of  a  firm  employing  10,000  people,  told  me  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  he  had  to  face  was  to  find  a 
man  who  could  interview  employes  who  were  quitting  and 
find  out  from  them  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Two 
men  whom  he  had  tried  in  that  position  had  failed  and  he 
was  looking  for  a  third  man.  Another  unusually  successful  em- 
ployment manager,  who  told  me  that  he  puts  his  best  men  on 
this  job,  said  that  he  was  completely  baffled.  He  could  not 
find  any  single  or  intelligible  cause  for  the  employes  quitting. 
Yet  the  firm  had  a  turnover  of  100  per  cent. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  develop  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  fair  dealing  than  this  practice  of  looking  for  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction.  You  may  not  always  find  them,  but 
the  mere  looking  for  them  is  sufficient  to  give  you  a  new  and 
broader  point  of  view.  "An  employment  manager,"  one  man 
said  to  me,  "must  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  He  must  be  a 
scientist.  His  work  represents  an  altogether  new  conception  of 
responsibility,  for  he  must  represent  something  more  than  the 
views  of  the  employer.  He  must  understand  the  employes  just 
as  well  as  he  does  the  employer,  and  stand  in  a  middle  position 
representing  both."  Another  employment  man  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar idea  when  he  said  to  me:  "The  business  of  an  employment 
department  is  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  and 
interpret  it  to  the  management." 

Of  course,  most  employment  managers,  even  the  best  of 
them,  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  be  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  men.  A  man  hired  by  the  employer  to  deal  with 
the  workers  does  not  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  shop.  The  very  man  quoted  in  the 
paragraph  above  said  to  me:  "An  employment  department 
that  is  on  its  job,  won't  let  an  agitator  get  started.  Men  who 
are  satisfied  won't  listen  to  an  agitator."  I  gathered  that  he 
would  consider  as  an  agitator  anyone  proposing  to  organize 
a  union;  and  that  he  would  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  his 
business  to  block  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

But  what  of  that  ?  He  has  started  out  with  a  new  formula 
— he  is  going  to  defeat  organization  by  making  men  satisfied. 
If  he  sticks  to  that  program  with  all  the  sincerity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  with  which  I  was  impressed  as  I  talked  with 
him,  neither  the  unions  nor  anyone  else  in  the  long  run  will 
have  much  to  criticize. 

As  employment  departments  are  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to  keep 
tab  on  absentees,  with  a  view  to  promoting  regularity.  Every 
morning  the  foreman  of  each  department  checks  up  his  force 
and  reports  to  the  employment  department  the  names  or  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  absent.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  employment  manager,  who  are 
designated  for  that  purpose,  to  make  inquiry  either  over  the 
telephone  or  by  personal  visit  at  the  home  of  the  absent  em- 
ploye to  discover  the  cause.  This  is  done  the  same  day  that  the 
absence  is  reported.  This  inquiry  is  made  for  three  reasons: 
To  maintain  a  high  standard  of  health ;  to  correct  abuses,  and 
to  overcome  the  habit  of  irregularity. 

Wherever  the  employment  department  is  highly  developed, 
and  there  is  a  medical  department  with  a  sufficient  staff,  it  is 
customary  to  turn  the  inquiry  over  to  the  latter,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  absence  is  due  to  illness.  In  some  factories  a  force  of 
visiting  nurses  is  employed,  who  do  all  the  work  of  looking 
up  absentees.  One  method  or  the  other  is  employed  at  such 
establishments  as  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  in  Chicago,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Solvay  Process  Company  in  De- 
troit, and  many  others.  At  Ford's,  for  example,  as  soon  as  it 
is  found  that  an  employe  is  ill,  a  visit  from  the  nurse  follows 
immediately.  If  she  satisfies  herself  that  the  case  is  being  taken 
care  of  properly,  she  so  reports;  if  no  doctor  has  been  called 
and  she  thinks  the  case  requires  the  advice  of  a  physician,  she 
notifies  the  medical  department  and  a  doctor  is  sent. 

Another  large  company  has  found  this  method  very  effective 
in  preventing  dissatisfaction  due  to  various  causes.  It  has 
been  discovered  frequently  that  a  man  stays  away  from  work 
because  of  resentment  over  some  minor  injustice  or  a  slighting 
remark  on  the  part  of  the  foreman.  In  such  a  case  the  man 
is  asked  to  come  back ;  some  responsible  representative  of  the 
management  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  foreman  and  the 
man,  and  the  trouble  is  straightened  out.  Thus  not  only  are 
the  services  of  the  man  retained,  but  knowledge  is  at  once  ac- 
quired of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  which  if  un- 
checked may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  me  to  discover  that  in 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Detroit,  where  there  was  an  em- 
ployment manager,  but  no  method  of  following  up  absentees, 
they  were  complaining  of  a  high  labor  turnover.  If  a  man  is 
absent  five  days  they  simply  assume  that  he  has  quit  and  drop 
him  from  the  payroll. 

Of  course,  it  is  found  often  enough  that  a  man  has  laid  off 
just  because  he  has  the  habit  of  irregularity.  Such  a  case  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  tact.  Indeed,  the  whole  practice  is  one 
that  can  easily  make  trouble  if  it  is  not  handled  with  consider- 
able diplomacy.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  method  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  employment  managers  in  the  country, 
as  he  explained  it  to  me.  "When  a  man  enters  the  employ 
of  this  company,"  he  said,  "he  is  told  that  the  company  assumes 


him  to  be  a  fair-minded  and  honorable  man  who  will  discharge 
his  obligations.  The  company  has  hired  him  and  has  entered 
into  a  contract  to  pay  him  a  certain  amount  every  day  that  he 
works.  The  employe  on  the  other  hand  has  entered  into  a 
contract  to  put  in  a  day's  work  every  working  day.  If  he 
doesn't  show  up,  the  company  will  therefore  naturally  assume 
that  he  has  met  with  some  accident,  is  ill  or  has  met  with  some 
other  misfortune,  and  will  send  someone  around  to  see  if  the 
company  can  help.  This  makes  the  follow-up  seem  reasonable, 
and  the  company  is  able  at  once  to  take  any  action  that  may 
seem  necessary." 

A  by-product  of  this  keeping  tab  on  absences,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  records  which  are  sometimes  very  valuable  in  deal- 
ing with  certain  causes  of  unrest.  The  company  has  a  record 
of  all  of  a  man's  lost  time.  The  advantage  of  that  was  explained 
to  me  as  follows  "A  man  thinks  he  isn't  making  money  enough. 
He  goes  in  and  makes  a  kick;  the  superintendent  can  imme- 
diately turn  to  the  books  and  see  if  he  has  been  working  full 
time.  Often  the  man  doesn't  realize  how  much  time  he  has  tak- 
en off,  and  the  record  shows  him  why  he  isn't  making  more 
money.  One  of  our  first-class  workmen  was  getting  forty-five 
cents  an  hour,  but  he  was  working  only  part  time,  so  he 
thought  he  was  underpaid.  We  figured  out  that  if  we  paid 
him  only  thirty-three  cents  an  hour,  and  he  worked  full  time, 
he  would  make  just  as  much  money  as  he  was  then  making. 
So  we  told  him  if  he  didn't  straighten  up  and  come  to  work 
every  day,  we  would  cut  his  rate  to  thirty-three  cents.  The 
man  saw  the  point ;  he  has  been  working  regularly  ever  since." 

The  old  idea  of  securing  punctuality  was  to  enforce  it 
through  rigid  discipline.  There  were  fines  for  tardiness  and 
absence,  and  often  discharge.  The  new  idea  is  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  punctuality  instead  of  a  definite  punishment  for  the 
lack  of  it.  This  idea  is  worked  out  in  an  interesting  way  at 
the  Cloth  Craft  Shops  of  the  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company  in 
Cleveland.  Every  year  the  plant  closes  down  for  one  week,  so 
that  every  employe  gets  a  vacation  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 
It  is  not  a  vacation  with  pay,  but  after  working  for  the  com- 
pany for  one  year  an  employe  is  entitled  to  a  vacation  bonus 
equal  to  forty-eight  hours  work.  This  is  due  him  if  he  has 
a  perfect  attendance  record.  Every  unexcused  absence  of  one 
day  takes  eight  hours  off  his  bonus.  A  reasonable  absence  is 
not  counted  against  a  man,  but  if  he  takes  a  day  off  just  for 
fun  he  will  lose  some  of  his  vacation  money. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  method  for  insuring  not  only 
punctuality,  but  efficiency  and  satisfactory  conduct  of  every 
sort,  is  that  followed  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  As  is  well 
known,  the  five  dollar  wage  at  Ford's  is  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments: the  daily  rate,  which  is  the  wage  proper,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and  five  dollars,  which  is  termed  profits.  It 
is  the  Ford  theory  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  his  wage,  if  he  is 
kept  on  the  payroll  at  all,  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  profits 
only  in  case  of  his  adhering  very  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down. 
Therefore,  if  a  man  grows  irregular  in  his  attendance,  after 
the  cause  has  been  ascertained  and  it  is  discovered  to  be  for  no 
good  reason,  the  company  takes  him  "off  profits."  He  is  then 
given  thirty  days  in  which  to  improve  his  record.  If  he  has 
done  so  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  such  a  marked  degree  as 
to  indicate  that  it  is  his  intention  in  the  future  to  observe  the 
rules  and  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  he  is  permitted  to  draw 
as  back  pay  all  of  the  accrued  profits  which  would  have  been 
paid  him  had  he  not  become  subject  to  discipline.  If,  how- 
ever, his  record  has  not  sufficiently  improved  in  thirty  days, 
the  period  of  probation  is  extended  for  another  thirty  days. 
If  he  makes  good  within  that  time,  he  receives  a  portion  of 
the  accrued  profits,  but  25  per  cent  is  retained.   When  the  try- 
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out  runs  for  three  months,  he  gets  back  60  per  cent  of  his  prof- 
its. After  four  months,  he  gets  back  only  50  per  cent.  If  it 
takes  him  five  months  to  make  good,  he  gets  back  only  25  per 
cent,  and  if  after  six  months  his  record  has  not  sufficiently  im- 
proved, all  of  his  profits  are  withheld  and  he  is  automatically 
discharged.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the 
profits  are  not  retained  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  but  are 
put  into  a  charity  fund. 

Daily  regularity  is  not  the  only  desirable  thing.  Employers 
are  coming  to  feel  that  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  reward  a  man 
for  working  every  day,  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  reward  him 
for  remaining  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
This  reward  is  taking  two  forms :  an  increase  in  wages  based 
on  service,  and  a  vacation  with  pay  for  a  definite  period  of 
time.  This  tendency  with  respect  to  wages  was  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  article  (the  Survey  for  January  12).  It  is 
interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  that  employers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  vacations  with  pay  are  as  desirable  for  the 
shop  workers  as  for  the  office  employes,  and  so,  gradually,  the 
old  invidious  distinction  between  office  and  shop  is  disappear- 
ing. The  Solvay  Process  Company  gives  to  every  employe  who 
has  been  working  for  the  company  one  year,  one  week's  vaca- 


tion with  pay.  The  practice  of  the  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  mentioned.  At  the  Black  Company, 
manufacturing  cloaks  and  suits  in  Cleveland,  a  week's  vacation 
with  pay  is  given  after  two  seasons  of  employment.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company  have  developed  the  idea  of  the  larger 
reward  for  longer  service,  and  give  one  week's  vacation  with 
pay  for  one  year's  employment,  two  weeks  after  three  years. 
At  Filene's,  in  Boston,  the  practice  is  related  directly  to  the 
length  of  service.  After  six  months  service  an  employe  is  en- 
titled to  one  day  of  vacation  for  each  month  of  service,  and 
this  continues  until  the  maximum  of  two  weeks  is  reached. 
In  this  case  also  the  vacation  is  with  pay. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  that  are  being  used  by  for- 
ward-looking men  in  the  industrial  field,  to  attract  labor  by 
making  the  job  worth  while.  The  importance  of  the  move- 
ment is  incalculably  great  in  a  time  when  the  successful  issue 
of  war  is  dependent  in  so  large  degree  upon  industrial  effi- 
ciency. The  government  itself  has  recognized  its  value,  and  in 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Ordnance  Bureau  men  are  giving 
their  whole  time  to  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  of  employ- 
ment management.  It  is  a  movement  that  can  result  in  noth- 
ing but  good  to  the  workers,  to  employers  and  to  the  public. 


The  Health  of  Soldier  and  Civilian1 

Some   Aspects   of   the   American 
Health  Movement  in  War-Time 

By  Gertrude  Seymour 
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WHEN  this  paper  was  first  planned,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  it  promised  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  effect  of  war 
upon  various  forms  of  public  health  work  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  it  would  also  show,  we  thought, 
that  danger  existed  here  and  there  of  neglecting,  in  the  general 
pre-occupation,  some  much-needed  district  nursing  service;  or 
newly  formed  plans  for  infant  hygiene  out  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  or  special  provision  for  children  of  back- 
ward minds.  Anti-tuberculosis  work  had  suffered  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  disease  was  claimed  to  have  extended  terribly  in 
France.  And  of  one  German  army  it  was  said  that  more 
men  were  disabled  by  the  venereal  diseases  than  would  fill 
three  divisions. 

Were  these  things  to  happen  to  this  country,  too?  It  was 
hard  to  await  an  answer  to  the  question.  Then,  as  the  weeks 
passed,  word  came  from  one  part  of  the  country  and  another 
of  a  great  gathering  of  medical  and  sanitary  forces  against 
these  conditions.  The  selective  service  act  itself  provided 
for  a  medical  and  moral  oversight  that  should  control  venereal 
disease  in  the  camps  and  places  accessible,  and  prescribed  areas, 
"white  zones,"  around  every  cantonment.  National  health 
and  welfare  societies  placed  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government.  Secretaries  of  state  boards  of  health  as- 
sembled for  special  conference  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
a  month  earlier  than  the  time  of  their  annual  meeting,  and 
worked  out  an  extensive  program  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
extra-cantonment  zones.  In  this  the  Red  Cross  presently 
joined  with  reinforcements  of  money  which  enabled  large 
numbers  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  enter  this  important  ac- 
tivity. A  great  complex  of  service  began.  For,  so  far  from 
arresting  public  health  progress,  the  war  has  suddenly  defined 


America's  public  health  problem.  And  the  aroused  public 
conscience  has  promptly  enacted  measures  which,  a  few 
months  ago,  would  have  been  tabled  by  leisurely  officials  and 
classed  as  visionary  schemes.  Into  a  year  there  has  been  packed 
the  progress  of  a  decade. 

And  so  this  paper  has  waited  until  it  could  see  how  all  the 
zealous  plan  of  service  was  working  out ;  how  far  the  splendid 
schemes  were  temporary  enthusiasm — how  far  they  consti- 
tuted a  sane,  unified  program  of  enduring  worth.  Only  frag- 
ments of  the  whole  great  program  can  be  here  presented ;  but 
perhaps  from  them  one  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  America's  public  health  movement,  upon  which  is 
laid  the  charge  of  making  a  democracy  physically  safe  for  the 
world. 

The  material  following  is  not  presented  in  strict  chronology. 
It  is  rather  placed  to  illustrate  specifically  America's  public 
health  problem  as  this  has  been  anew  defined  by  war  condi- 
tions, and  its  solution  stimulated  by  war-time  demands. 

Most  dramatic  of  the  year's  events,  the  selective  draft  ex- 
aminations furnish  adequate  basis  for  many  immediate  public 
health  measures.  Even  the  preliminary  report,  now  issued 
by  Provost  Marshal  General  E.  B.  Crowder,  gives  a  regret- 
tably brief  space  to  the  physical  disqualification ;  but  this  in- 
adequacy is  not  an  oversight.     Says  the  report: 

"The  causes  for  rejection,  when  ascertainable,  will  be  of 
great  sociological  and  medical  value.  But  in  the  present 
emergency  the  time  and  labor  to  examine  in  detail  two  million 
and  a  half  records  cannot  be  spared." 

Such  study  is  now  proceeding  in  the  provost  marshal's 
office,  and  its  results  will  doubtless  appear  at  as  early  a  date 

'Two  preceding  articles  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  Decem- 
ber 1   and  December  29,   1917. 
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GETTING    WISE      IN   CAMP 

This  poster,  just  issued  by  the  War  Department's  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities,  shows  modern 
methods    of    carrying    health    propaganda    to    the    soldier. 

as  possible.  But  even  in  their  present  form,  the  findings  are 
noteworthy.  According  to  appendix  table  12,  the  percentage 
of  men  physically  unfit  was  highest  in  these  states: 

Ratio  of  Physically  Unfit 
STATE  to  Number  Examined 

Pennsylvania     46.67 

Connecticut    46.30 

Vermont   43.82 

Maine   42.57 

The  states  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  men  physically 

unfit  were: 

Ratio  of  Physically  Unfit 
STATE  to  Number  Examined 

South  Dakota    14.1 3 

Nebraska    20.15 

Wyoming  21.53 

Oklahoma    22.03 

Only  a  small  number  of  records  (10,000  in  eight  camps) 
had  been  examined  for  causes  of  rejection,  when  the  report 
was  published,  but  these  showed  as  the  chief  source  of  defect, 
eyes;  and  second,  teeth.  A  list  of  the  principal  causes  of  re- 
jection is  as  follows: 

Causes  for  Physical  Rejection  Number    Per  Cent 

1.  Total   number   of  cases  of   physical    rejec- 

tions considered    10,258  .... 

2.  Alcoholism    and   drug   habit 79  0.77 

3.  Physical  undevelopment   416  4.06 

4.  Teeth    871  8.50 

5.  Blood  vessels  191  1 .  86 

6.  Bones   304  2.96 

7.  Digestive  system   82  .80 

8.  Ear   609  5.94 


9.     Eye   2,224  21.68 

10.  Joints   346  3.37 

11.  Muscles    66  .64 

12.  Respiratory     161  1.56 

13.  Skin    118  1.15 

14.  Flat  foot  375  3.65 

15.  Genito-urinary   (non-venereal)     142  1.39 

16.  Genito-urinary    (venereal)    438  4.27 

17.  Heart   disease    602  5.87 

18.  Hernia   766  7.47 

19.  Mentally   deficient    465  4.53 

20.  Nervous  disorder    (general   and  local)....  387  3.77 

21.  Tuberculosis     551  5.37 

22.  Underweight    163  1.59 

23.  Undefined  or  not  specified 93  .91 

24.  Not  stated  809  7.89 

On  the  interesting  question  of  relative  fitness  of  urban  and 
rural  residents,  the  figures  throw  a  rather  unexpected  light. 
"Selection  was  made,"  says  Provost  Marshal-General  Crow- 
der,  "of  a  typical  set  of  cities  of  40,000,  to  500,000  population, 
having  no  large  element  of  foreign  immigrants  and  distributed 
over  ten  different  states  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Carolina  and  Texas),  and  a  corresponding  set  of  counties  of 
similar  total  size  located  in  the  same  states  and  containing  no 
city  of  30,000  population.  The  total  number  of  registrants 
presented  was  315,000." 

The  comparison  resulted  in  a  virtual  tie  between  the  city 

boy  and  the  country  boy: 

• 

Number      Per  Cent 
Urban  and  Rural  Rejections  Examined     Rejected 

1.  Urban    areas,    total    persons    physically    ex- 
amined          35,017  

Accepted     25,048  71.53 

Rejected    9,969  28.47 

2.  Rural    areas,    total    persons    physically    ex- 

amined         44,462  

Accepted     32,030  72 .  04 

Rejected    12,432  27 .  96 

As  to  the  rumors  that  camp  surgeons  had  found  men  with 
glass  eyes,  cork  legs,  and  other  obvious  disqualifications  who 
had  succeeded  in  bluffing  the  examining  boards,  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Crowder  explains  that  not  all  men  called  were 
physically  examined  by  boards;  for  such  examination  would  be 
postponed  in  the  case  (a)  of  men  claiming  exemption;  (b) 
of  men  who  failed  to  appear  before  the  board;  (c)  those  in 
excess  of  the  quota,  called  as  reserves.  When  their  cases  had 
been  decided  such  men  would  naturally  face  a  physical  ex- 
amination first  at  the  camp.  Actual  rejections  at  camps  sub- 
sequent to  acceptance  by  examining  boards  reached  only  an 
average  of  5.8  per  cent — "a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  local  board  surgeons,"  comments  Provost  Marshal 
General  Crowder. 

Attempts  at  malingering  were  relatively  few.  Some  nun 
tried  to  simulate  tuberculosis — a  scheme  promptly  nipped  by 
the  X-ray;  others  subjected  themselves  to  doses  of  various 
kinds  which  would  produce  temporarily  the  effects  of  dis- 
qualifying diseases.  It  was  discovered  that  men  who  peered 
and  hesitated  and  seemed  unable  to  read  the  eye  tests  displayed 
a  quite  normally  acute  vision  when  casually  told  to  hang  their 
coats  on  an  inconspicuous  nail,  or  in  avoiding  small  blocks  of 
wood  placed  with  careful  carelessness  upon  the  floor.  But 
malingerers  usually  found  themselves  in  the  ready  hands  of  a 
"staff  on  correctable  defects,"  and  had  their  trouble  for  small 
satisfaction.  More  representative  are  the  men  who  memo- 
rized the  eye-tests  in  order  to  get  in  even  if  they  had  one 
shop-made  optic;  or  the  youth  who  had  a  hernia  which  could 
be  cured  by  operation,  he  was  told.  He  had  feared  the  sur- 
gery and  would  not  undergo  it  for  his  own  sake,  but  readily 
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agreed  to  the  ordeal  "if  it  will  land  me  in  the  army."  Ex- 
amining boards  were  on  the  alert  for  eye  troubles;  they  lis- 
tened attentively  for  "rales."  Since  instructions  forbade  ac- 
cepting flatfoot,  one  man  so  afflicted  was  refused,  to  his  great 
dissatisfaction,  even  though  he  had  been  for  several  years  an 
Adirondack  guide. 

But  there  proved  to  be  less  obvious  disabilities.  Surgeon 
C.  W.  Stiles,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  was  the  first,  it 
is  reported,  to  follow  up  some  of  the  cases  of  southern  men 
rejected  because  they  were  under  weight,  anemic,  or  in  gen- 
eral ill-health.  Among  seventy-five  such  men,  Dr.  Stiles 
found  forty-seven  cases  of  hookworm.  Of  three  regiments 
from  different  states  of  the  South,  giving  a  total  of  3,400  men, 
the  percentages  of  hookworm  in  each  was,  respectively,  6,  32 
and  54. 

Similarly,  less  well-known  diseases,  like  pellagra  and  tra- 
choma were  also  discovered.  The  disconcerting  fact  about 
these  instances  is  not  the  actual  numbers  of  cases  found,  but 
the  wide  area  from  which  they  came — a  confirmation  of  opin- 
ions already  expressed  by  public  health  officers  that  these  dis- 
eases are  no  longer  limited  to  the  strict  areas  of  southern  ter- 
ritory in  which  for  so  long  they  have  been  endemic. 

Eyes,  teeth,  defective  feet,  the  extension  stealthily  of  rarer 
infections  into  new  areas — these  facts  contain  a  definition  of 
this  country's  public  health  problem,  a  revelation  of  its  ap- 
palling indifference  to  conditions  that,  taken  in  time,  are  so 
easily  remedied;  neglected,  mean  both  depleted  strength  in  the 
military  crisis  and  an  added  burden  upon  civilian  society. 
Minor  defects  were  in  very  many  cases  remedied  by  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  medical  and  dental  societies,  boards  of 
health,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  admitted  such 
men  to  its  Marine  Hospitals  and  relief  stations.  There  was 
no  charge  for  this  attention ;  the  only  condition  attached  was 
that  the  men  cared  for  shall  be  pledged  to  military  service. 

The  practical  corollary  to  these  discoveries  is  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  community's  health  needs,  especially  to  those  of  the 
children.  And  already  in  some  places  (see  the  Survey  for 
Oct.  6,  1917,  page  27)  new  activities  to  this  end  have  been 
begun. 

But  almost  before  the  country  realized  what  the  draft  had 
revealed,  there  occurred  another  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
importance  of  sanitary  science.  To  the  degree  in  which  the 
epidemics  in  our  training  camps  last  fall  were  the  result  of 
inadequate  preparation  or  of  a  failure  of  an  old  regime  to 
accept  a  new  science  not  its  own — to  just  this  degree  those  ill- 
nesses belong  not  to  the  discussion  announced  for  this  paper 
but  to  coming  new  settlements  in  our  social  order.  To  the 
degree  in  which  they  illustrate  the  value  beyond  question  of 
public  health  measures,  they  will  be  included  in  a  report,  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  on  these  measures  as  recognized  and 
made  operative  because  of  the  men  who  died  here  instead  of 
in  France. 

At  this  point  the  story  branches  into  several  directions  at 
once,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  immediate  route.  There 
is  the  provision  for  all  special  care  needed  by  tuberculous  men ; 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  those  found  mentally  defective; 
to  secure  the  best  service  of  each  as  well  as  provide  for  an 
economic  future;  and  the  splendid  plan  for  reciprocal  notifi- 
cation between  military  officers  and  civilian  public  health  au- 
thorities, resulting  in  sanitary  protection  that  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  "zones,"  and  is  becoming  a  program 
for  future  public  health  work  based  upon  a  tremendous  dem- 
onstration. This  system  is  believed  to  be  unique  among  those 
of  warring  countries.  In  England,  the  local  government 
board  cooperates  and  notifies  army  officers  of  the  presence  of 
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Another  War  Department  poster,  in  which  the  name  of  the 

camp  building  where  the  performance  is  given  is  inserted 

in  the  space  toward  the  bottom. 

disease  in  territory  adjacent  to  military  stations.  In  this 
country,  the  reciprocal  notification  prevents  carriers  of  dis- 
ease from  going  back  from  camp  into  communities  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  health  authorities  protecting  that  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  prevents  men  from  going  directly  into 
camps  from  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  without  giving  the 
camp  officers  warning  to  isolate  them. 

The  plan  and  progress  of  the  mental  realignment  of  the 
army,  with  its  correlated  studies  of  causes  of  mental  defect 
and  the  curious  social  grouping  of  defective  types,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  later  discussion.  Reports,  too,  of  the  actual 
operation  of  the  plans  for  tuberculous  soldiers  are  not  yet 
fully  available,  but  in  this  field  some  valuable  material  is  now 
at  hand  and  will  be  outlined  more  briefly  than  it  deserves." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  military  history  of  the  world, 
says  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  of  Springfield,  111.,  tuberculosis 
is  being  given  a  due  recognition.  Even  allowing  for  a  more 
conservative  estimate  than  was  at  first  placed  on  the  possible 
number  of  tuberculous  American  soldiers — either  newly  dis- 
covered cases,  or  latent  cases  aggravated  by  war  conditions,  or, 
rarely,  new  infections — there  would  inevitably  be  an  increased 
number  of  known  cases  requiring  treatment  and  economic 
readjustment.  Definite  measures  were  taken  early  in  the  mo- 
bilization to  prevent  tuberculosis  from  becoming  so  great  a 
factor  in  future  disability  of  the  troops.  To  Col.  G.  E.  Bush- 
nell,  U.  S.  A.,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  was  entrusted  the  task 
of  providing  a  special  examination  for  tuberculosis  for  every 
man  in  the  existing  armies. 
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A  vivid  story  of  what  this  examination  meant  in  the  New- 
England  National  Guard  is  told  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Otis,  of  Boston, 
who  was  one  of  the  physicians  selected  because  of  experience 
to  aid  under  contract  in  this  work.  In  the  Northeast  Na- 
tional Guard  were  practically  30,000  men,  many  of  whom 
were  very  soon  to  go  to  the  front.  There  was  no  time  for 
prolonged  observation.  The  doctors  earned  the  facetious  de- 
scription, "the  flying  squadron  of  heart  and  lungs,"  as  they 
accomplished  their  one  hundred  cases  a  day.  In  spite  of  such 
speed  and  the  inevitable  weariness  of  examiners,  the  results 
have  thus  far  proved  remarkably  accurate.     Says  Dr.  Otis: 

The  effect  of  the  previous  occupation  was  strikingly  noticeable  in 
many  cases;  in  general  the  men  who  had  led  outdoor  lives,  like  the 
lumbermen  of  northern  Maine,  or  the  farmers  of  Vermont,  were  a 
far  more  rugged  set,  and  were  almost  entirely  free  from  tuberculosis, 
while  those  who  had  been  operatives  in  mills  and  factories  and  had 
led  an  indoor  life  were  far  inferior  in  physical  development  and 
afforded  many  more  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Those  who  had 'used 
alcohol  more  or  less  constantly  also  gave  many  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
The  many  cases  of  slight  acute  bronchitis,  amounting  to  almost  an 
epidemic  in  some  camps,  made  the  interpretation  of  localized  rales 
without  other  evidence  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

A  total  of  680  men  were  finally  recommended  for  discharge 
— that  is,  a  little  over  2  per  cent.  According  to  Colonel 
Bushnell  the  total  number  of  examinations  in  all  armies 
showed  a  percentage  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  tuberculosis. 
This  report  is  based  on  records  up  to  January,  1918.  The 
results  of  this  survey  led  to  the  appointment  of  over  two  hun- 
dred physicians,  specialists  in  tuberculosis,  to  investigate  sus- 
pected cases,  and  to  examine  the  new  national  army.  These 
physicians  were  selected  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 


Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
which  at  once  placed  its  resources  at  the  government's  disposal 
and  has  directly  and  through  affiliated  state  societies  ren- 
dered important  and  recognized  service.  It  is  in  touch  with 
camp  commanders  as  well  as  sanatorium  physicians,  for  ex- 
ample, and  notified  the  military  officers  of  such  occurrences 
as  the  summons  under  the  selective  draft  of  a  man  who  had 
been  "sitting  out"  on  a  sanatorium  porch.  Nothing  on  the 
little  numbered  slip  drawn  from  the  great  bowl  in  Washing- 
ton could  remotely  suggest  such  a  social  setting.  But  know- 
ing these  facts  facilitated  rapid  action  at  the  camps,  and 
enabled  those  best  prepared  to  be  of  assistance  to  these  men. 
In  exchange,  many  camp  commanders  have  referred  to  the 
national  association  cases  recently  discovered  and  thereby 
disqualified  from  military  service. 

Take  the  Illinois  plan  as  an  example  of  state  activity  in 
tuberculosis  work.  Here,  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association,  an  extensive  edu- 
cational campaign  was  carried  out — some  of  the  leaflets  used 
having  been  borrowed  and  adapted  by  a  dozen  other  states 
to  their  peculiar  situations.  A  close  organization  throughout 
every  county  in  Illinois  facilitated  not  only  education,  but  tu- 
berculosis nursing,  assistance  to  examining  boards,  and  the 
provision  of  new  hospital  and  sanatorium  opportunities. 
Splendid  cooperation,  financial  and  other,  has  been  given  by 
public-spirited  individuals,  city  councils,  boards  of  education 
and  county  officials. 

In  no  part  of  the  story  of  health  work  in  war-time  is  there 
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PREVALENCE    OK    VENEREAL    DISEASES    AND   OTHER    COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES    IN     nil     UNITED    STATES    \K\I\ 

The  figures,  based  on  reports  to  the  surgeon-general  between  September  1\  and  December  7„  1917,  are  the 
computed  annual  rate  per  1,000.  Venereal  rales  are  indicated  by  the  solid  black  columns;  cross-barred 
columns  show  rates  for  pneumonia,  dysentery,  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  malaria,  meningitis  and  scarlet  fever 
— not  measles.     The  rate,  162.4,    in    the    national  army,  points,  of  course,  to  civilian  conditions. 
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From   the   Report  of   the   Provost   Marshal    General 


LESS  THAN  60  PER  CENT 
60  TO  65  PER  CENT 
65  "   70   - 

K2  70  ••  75   
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[■M^J    SO    PER    CENT    AND    OVER 


WHERE    THE    MEN    WERE       FIT 


Showing  the  ratio  of  men  physically  qualified  to  those  physically  examined.  South  Dakota,  it  will  be  seen,  stands  highest. 

Manic,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  stand  lowest. 


to  be  found  a  deeper  social  vision,  a  public  spirit  stabbed  so 
broad  awake  by  revelations  of  civil  conditions  abroad  and  at 
home,  so  remarkable  a  team-work  of  many  groups  united  in 
the  determination  to  provide  for  a  clean  and  normal  social 
living,  as  in  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases. 

This  is  the  vision :  A  society  in  which  venereal  diseases  are 
controlled  as  other  dangerous,  communicable  diseases  are  being 
controlled ;  in  which  human  beings  are  taught  the  facts  of 
normal  existence  in  both  their  physical  and  their  moral  bear- 
ing; in  which  conditions  of  work,  of  play,  of  life  in  every 
phase,  call  out  the  higher  potentialities,  not  the  lower. 

The  position  taken  on  this  subject  is  official  and  national. 
The  selective  draft  law  passed  by  Congress  on  April  28,  1917, 
gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  regulate  the  prohibition  of 
alcohol  in  or  near  military  camps;  and  further,  "authorized, 
empowered  and  directed"  the  secretary  of  war  to  do  every- 
thing deemed  by  him  necessary  to  prohibit  "the  keeping  or 
setting  up  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  brothels  or  bawdy  houses 
within  five  miles  of  any  military  camp,  station,  fort,  post, 
cantonment,  training  or  mobilization  place  being  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  This 
was  promptly  supported  by  Secretary  Baker's  letter'  to  the 
governors  of  all  states  requesting  in  unmistakable  terms  their 
authoritative  cooperation  through  all  appropriate  means: 

"Our  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  not  open  to  question. 
We  cannot  allow  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  will  have 
been  drafted  to  service,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vicious  and 
demoralizing  environment,  nor  can  we  leave  anything  undone 
which  will  protect  them  from  unhealthy  influence,  and  crude 
forms  of  temptation." 

The  navy's  similar  attitude  was  expressed  in  Secretary 
Daniels'  letter  of  1915  to  all  commanding  officers: 


The  spectacle  of  an  officer  or  hospital  steward  calling  up  boys  in 
their  teens  as  they  are  going  on  leave  and  handing  over  these 
''preventative  packets"  is  abhorrent  to  me.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
government  advising  these  boys  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  them 
to  indulge  in  an  evil  which  perverts  their  morals.  I  would  not  per- 
mit a  youth  in  whom  I  was  interested  to  enlist  in  a  service  that 
would  thus  give  virtual  approval  to  disobeying  the  teachings  of  his 
parents  and  the  dictates  of  the  highest  moral  code.  You  may  say 
that  the  ideal  raised  is  too  high  and  we  need  not  expect  young  men 
to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  continence.  If  so,  I  cannot  agree.  It  is  a 
duty  we  cannot  shirk  to  point  to  the  true  ideal,  to  chastity,  to  a 
single  standard  of  morals  for  men  and  women. 

Reports  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army  have  not  only 
told  in  full  the  efforts  within  military  circles  to  eliminate 
venereal  diseases,  but  have  explicitly  indicated  the  civilian 
sources  of  infection.  On  page  17  of  the  1917  report  Surgeon- 
General  Gorgas  writes : 

It  has  often  been  assumed  by  well-meaning  but  ill-informed  critics 
that  illicit  sexual  intercourse  and  venereal  diseases  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  than  in  civil   life. 

That  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion  is  well  known  to  most  of 
the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country,  and  one  resulting  principally 
from  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  these  diseases  are  collected  by  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  army  and  frankly  published,  whereas  the 
corresponding  figures  for  civilian  life  are  incomplete  and  inacces- 
sible.   .    .    . 

It  should  be  repeated  that  venereal  diseases  have  never  had  their 
origin  in  military  reservations,  where  strict  discipline  and  constant 
inspections  have  rendered  it  impossible,  but  rather  in  the  laxly  gov- 
erned civil  communities  surrounding  many  army  posts,  where 
ignorance  of  conditions  and  indifference,  or  something  even  worse 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  have  conduced  to  a  widespread  in- 
fection, not  only  of  the  civil  population  but  the  soldiery  as  well. 

The  same  fact  is  indicated  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vedder's 
study  of  syphilis  in  the  army,  published  in  1916  as  War  De- 
partment Bulletin  No.  8.  Dr.  Vedder  says:  "It  is  the  expe- 
rience of  numerous  officers    .    .    .    that  a   large  part  of   the 
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syphilis  in  the  army  is  contracted  prior  to  enlistment,"  or,  as 
Major  Howard  of  Jefferson  Barracks  adds,  "before  arrival 
at  the  post."  Since  in  latent  form  the  disease  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  observation  only,  and  therefore  many  cases  may  pass 
even  the  most  attentive  examiner,  Dr.  Vedder  undertook 
a  special  survey  to  obtain  information  on  this  point.  Here 
are  some  of  his  findings,  relating  to  the  civilian  situation. 

In  order  to  avoid  including  cases  of  infection  contracted 
after  enlistment,  no  men  were  examined  who  had  been  enlisted 
for  more  than  a  week.  In  order  to  compare  percentages  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  two  series  were  taken:  One 
from  Fort  Slocum,  which  receives  men  chiefly  from  New  York 
city  and  vicinity ;  one  from  Columbus  Barracks,  O.,  which  re- 
ceives men  largely  from  the  country  and  small  towns  of  the 
South  and  the  middle  West.  Five  hundred  blood  specimens 
from  each  place  were  mailed  to  the  Army  Medical  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Wasserman  test.  The  findings  were, 
briefly,  a  percentage  of  16.77  syphilitics  among  newly  enlisted 
men ;  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  percentages  of  the  two 
series — the  Columbus  Barracks  series,  showing  16.96,  and  Fort 
Slocum,  16.60.  "This,"  says  Dr.  Vedder,  "is  a  truly  aston- 
ishing state  of  affairs.  .  .  .  The  fact  alone  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  affords  food  for 
thought  for  those  medical  men  who  think  that  syphilis  is  a 
skin  disease  and  that  when  there  are  no  obvious  eruptions  .  .  . 
the  disease  has  not  been  present  or  is  cured." 

An  interesting  conclusion  which  Dr.  Vedder  reaches  by 
comparing  such  records  as  are  available  of  the  causes  of  re- 
jection in  recent  years,  either  at  once  by  the  adjutant-general 
or  later  by  military  surgeons,  is  that  one  out  of  five  applicants 
for  enlistment  is  rejected  for  syphilis — that  is,  among  young 
men  in  civil  life  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  and  of  the 
general  range  of  occupations,  the  percentage  of  syphilis  is  at 
least  20  per  100. 

That  these  peace-time  estimates  were  not  exaggerated  was 
overwhelmingly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  in  camps  last 
autumn.  Between  September  and  December,  1917,  over 
21,000  new  cases  (z.  e.,  not  before  reported  at  a  camp)  were 
reported  to  military  authorities.  The  incidence  of  these  cases 
increased  regularly  as  surely  as  new  groups  of  recruits  as- 
sembled ;  the  rate  declined  as  regularly  when  the  men  had 
been  under  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  camp  life.  In  a 
word,  civilian  communities  who  had  steadfastly  held  the  idea 
that  the  army  spread  venereal  diseases,  were  faced  by  the  facts 
that  infection  comes  from  civilian  sources;  and  an  I-am-holier- 


than    thou    attitude    was    seen    to    be    hardly    appropriate. 

Not  only  has  the  grave  criticism  implicit  in  these  facts  at 
last  won  public  attention,  but  an  uprising  of  civilian  forces 
has  occurred  to  cooperate  with  the  military  in  a  veritable 
campaign  against  venereal  diseases,  including  the  different  so- 
cial problems  which  follow  upon  the  assembling  of  troops  in 
a  community.  For  quite  evidently  there  is  a  nanifold  prob- 
lem— venereal  diseases,  a  matter  for  medical  and  public  health 
administration ;  prostitution,  a  matter  for  municipal  legal  ad- 
ministration ;  back  of  both,  social  and  economic  conditions 
that  await  the  action  of  state  and  nation.  As  inextricably 
associated  as  bad  housing  conditions  with  tuberculosis  is  this 
time-honored  institution,  the  prostitute,  with  venereal  diseases, 
Statistics  of  recent  surveys  in  different  parts  of  the  country  re- 
port from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  prostitutes  examined  are 
infected  with  one  or  more  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Neither 
the  medical  solution  alone  nor  the  legal  solution  alone  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  problem.  As  well  try  to  cure  malaria  by  ad- 
ministering quinine  while  leaving  mosquitoes  undisturbed  in 
their  marshes,  or  depend  upon  bedside  disinfection  to  check  a 
typhoid  epidemic,  as  to  follow  any  one  method  alone  for 
controlling  venereal  diseases.  The  idea  of  having  engineers 
in  a  "sanitary  corps"  has  at  last  become  familiar;  but  in  the 
present  attack  upon  venereal  diseases  there  are  enrolled  not 
only  engineers  and  doctors,  but  lawyers,  editors,  teachers, 
clergymen,  students  of  many  lines  of  social  progress.  Such 
is  the  scope  of  the  modern  public  health  program. 

As  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  chief  of  the  general  medical 
board,  Council  of  National  Defense,  said:  "For  the  first 
time  in  modern  warfare  a  nation  has  undertaken  to  grapple 
with  this  problem  as  a  war  measure."  For  it  is  the  nation's 
work — not  a  spasmodic  activity  in  four  or  five  states  that 
would  result  only  in  "floating"  the  problem  to  another  place  ; 
not  by  one  administrative  or  professional  body  alone ;  but 
medicine,  public  health,  police  authority,  legislation,  social 
service — all  the  resources  of  our  civilized  community  are 
tapped.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Rosenau  put  it,  "Civilization  against 
syphilization." 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  campaign  against  these  diseases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  existing  military  regu- 
lations affecting  it,  and  then  to  consider  the  military  and  civ- 
ilian cooperation  in  the  national  program  for  the  abolition  of 
drink,  vice  and  prostitution,  and  the  establishment  of  higher 
ideals  of  health  and  living.  These  are  both  parts  of  a  still 
larger  story  which  will  be  told  in  later  pagi 


College  Women  and  Nursing 

By  Herbert  Elmer  Mills 

PROFESSOR   OF  ECONOMICS  AND  DEAN    OF    THE   TRAINING   CAMP    FOR    NURSES,   VASSAR    COLLECE 


EVERY  June  there  leave  the  women's  colleges  and 
the  co-educational  institutions  of  learning  some 
thousands  of  young  women.  From  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  on,  the  less  able,  less  industrious,  less 
persistent,  less  ambitious  of  their  early  classmates  have  dropped 
by  the  way,  so  that  those  who  graduate  are  above  the  average 
in  intellectual  ability,  strength  of  character  and  physical 
endurance.  Through  the  eight  years  of  preparatory  school 
and  college  they  have  been  trained,  disciplined  and  informed 
not  only  by  the  science,  history,  language,  economics  and 
psychology  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory  but  by  the  re- 
markable community  life  and  student  government  systems 
that  are  so  widely  prevalent.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  experi- 
ence in  organization,  executive  capacity  have  been  added   to 


scholastic  training.  Quite  generally  among  them  there  is 
absence  of  hysteria;  and  they  have  a  saving  sense  of  humor 
even  in  such  catastrophes  as  the  big  fires  at  Wellesley  and 
Vassar.  Nor  has  the  development  of  these  stronger  qualities 
been  at  the  expense  of  "their  immemorial  ability  to  reaffirm 
the  charm  of  existence."  The  beauty  and  joy  of  this  stream 
of  youthful  life  can  be  properly  apprized  only  by  those  who 
are  daily  in  contact  with  it  and  who  themselves  remain  young 
enough  in  spirit  to  sympathize  with  its  eager  vigor  even  when 
this  outstrips  the  wisdom  of  longer  years. 

As  it  has  passed  out  into  the  world  what  has  become  of  this 
potential  social  power — of  all  this  more  than  ordinary  ability 
with  its  splendid  training  and  enthusiastic  vision?  In  the 
early  days  of  woman's  higher  education,  school  teaching  and 
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marriage  were  almost  the  only  possibilities  for  the  college 
graduate.  A  few  venturesome  spirits  entered  law  and  medi- 
cine; but  until  quite  recently  social  tradition,  rather  selfish 
parental  affection,  business  and  professional  prejudice  have 
prevented  our  social  life  from  gaining  the  full  benefit  it 
should  from  this  source.  The  parents  who  might  regard  it 
as  a  duty  to  allow  their  daughter  to  go  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary would  not  let  her  live  in  Rivington  street.  The  fire- 
side rather  than  the  business  office  was  the  proper  place  for 
the  loved  daughter.  Although  still  widespread,  this  attitude 
has  been  gradually  modified.  Into  all  fields  of  social  work 
college  women  have  brought  intelligence,  sanity,  inspiration, 
a  wide  background  of  knowledge.  More  recently  many  have 
shown  their  fitness  for  advertising  and  publicity  work  as  well 
as  salesmanship.  Along  with  their  less  fortunate  sisters  college 
women  have  entered  well  nigh  all  the  occupations.  Nor  has 
this  interfered  with  marriage  and  motherhood.  Although 
somewhat  postponed,  these  relationships  have  their  supreme 
appeal  to  the  college  educated  woman  as  to  others.  Either 
continuing  their  paid  work  or  offering  their  volunteer  services, 
married  graduates  remain  a  great  social  force. 

Strangely  enough  into  one  calling,  traditionally  and  pecu- 
liarly woman's  possession,  college  girls  have  not  entered  in 
large  numbers.  Nursing  itself  has  been  struggling  for  the 
recognition  of  its  professional  standards.  In  popular  opinion 
a  motherly  hen  has  been  the  pattern  to  be  followed.  The 
scientifically  trained  nurse,  despite  the  welcome  many  have 
given  her,  has  been  too  much  ridiculed  and  sniffed  at.  Further, 
the  work  of  the  nurse  has  been  largely  private  family  nursing 
which  has  not  seemed  to  the  college  woman  to  offer  full  op- 
portunity for  her  liberal  training,  her  developed  personality, 
her  social  vision  and  obligation.  The  three  years'  training 
course  of  the  better  hospitals  with  much  repetition  of  college 
work  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  college 
women  into  nursing. 

The  great  health  movement  of  the  last  decade  or  two  has 
rapidly  changed  this  situation.  In  every  direction  have  opened 
up  lines  of  executive  and  social  work  which  only  the  trained 
nurse  can  do.  In  the  hospital  training  schools  women  of 
capacity  and  broad  education  are  needed  as  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents,  .instructors,  dietitians.  Social  serv- 
ice and  after-care  work  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  require 
scientific  preparation  and  social  enthusiasm.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  psychopathic  clinic,  specialized  educational 
preparation  is  practically  requisite.  District  nursing,  whether 
it  be  the  general,  or  specialized  forms  of  child  welfare  and 
tuberculosis  care,  demands  resourcefulness  and  furnishes  an 
outlet  for  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  Rural  health  work, 
centering  largely  around  the  school,  is  one  of  the  great  poten- 
tialities of  the  immediate  future.  In  the  field  of  insanity,  pre- 
ventive and  after-care  furnish  interesting  opportunities  for 
work.  Industrial  and  commercial  establishments  are  employ- 
ing nurses  for  the  care  of  the  ill  and  injured  as  well  as  for 
preventive  effort  in  the  control  of  diseases  which  deplete  labor 
force.  Almshouses  and  other  institutions  should  have  better 
equipped  infirmaries  under  trained  nurses,  and  we  must  emu- 
late the  achievements  made  by  Louisa  Twining  in  England. 

Such  was  the  situation  before  the  war,  which  has  increased 
the  demand  for  superior  nursing  in  all  these  fields.  Even  more 
imperative  has  become  the  need  of  nurses  for  military  hos- 
pitals. Into  them  must  be  sent  scores  of  thousands  who  will 
be  taken  from  the  force  of  nurses  now  doing  social  work  and 
from  the  graduating  classes  and  advanced  pupil  nurses  of  the 
training  schools. 

Here  then  is  an  overwhelming  necessity — to  fill  up  the  gaps 
left  in  the  hospitals,  to  prepare  for  the  increasing  amount  of 
social  service  nursing,  and  to  supply  those  who  can  well  do 


the  administrative,  educational  and  scientific  work  of  the 
training  schools. 

This  is  the  demand.  The  force  of  college  women  is  the 
supply.  It  is  the  war  need  and  the  desire  to  do  war  service 
which  more  than  any  other  thing  will  bring  the  two  together. 
Hundreds  of  letters  from  college  women  could  be  quoted  to 
show  how  intensely  burns  in  their  hearts  the  longing  to  do 
something  to  aid  the  nation  and  how  peculiarly  nursing  seems 
to  be  the  great  service. 

Out  of  such  conditions  has  grown  the  Training  Camp  for 
Nurses  at  Vassar  College  which  hopes  to  aid  the  entrance  of 
possibly  four  or  five  hundred  college  women  into  this  great 
calling.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  help  develop  a  new  outlet 
for  the  energies  of  college  women ;  that  it  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  those  preeminently  fitted  presently  to  enter  social 
service  nursing  and  who  ought  in  due  time  to  occupy  executive 
and  administrative  positions  in  the  nursing  profession;  that  it 
will  help  maintain  high  standards  of  preparation  and  qualifica- 
tion for  public  health  work  and  nursing;  and  above  all  that 
it  will  render  great  national  service  in  this  time  of  dire  need 
by  increasing  the  number  becoming  nurses — not  only  through 
the  course  at  Vassar  but  by  stimulating  the  entrance  of  many 
young  women  directly  into  the  hospital  training  schools. 

The  essential  features  of  the  plan  can  be  stated  briefly.  At 
the  suggestion  of  alumnae  the  trustees  of  Vassar  College 
placed  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  camp.  The  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  nurses' 
organizations  of  the  country  are  giving  their  support  and 
council.  An  eminent  faculty  from  universities  like  Harvard, 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia  and  from  hospital  training 
schools  like  those  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  St.  Luke's  of  New 
York  has  been  gathered  together.  In  lecture  room,  laboratory, 
diet  kitchen,  demonstration  ward  they  will  give  instruction 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  elementary 
practical  nursing  and  the  history  of  nursing,  materia  medica, 
psychology,  social  economics,  and  corrective  physical  training. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  three  months'  preliminary  course 
each  graduate  will  enter  the  training  school  of  one  of  a  group 
of  some  thirty  hospitals  of  high  standing.  These  are  con- 
veniently located  throughout  the  country.  In  them  training 
and  instruction  will  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
already  been  done.  These  students  will  not  be  exempted  from 
the  discipline  and  hard  work  required  of  others  in  training. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  they  will  be  ready  to  try  for  the  di- 
ploma of  registered  nurse.  The  ordinary  three  years'  period 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  two  years  and  three  months.  Each 
will  then  be  as  free  to  do  what  she  pleases  as  any  other  nurse. 

All  women  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years'  classes  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges  recognized  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  eligible  to  enter  the  camp  if  physically 
fit,  but  only  those  will  be  received  who  will  regard  themselves 
as  in  honor  bound  to  enter  a  hospital  training  school  in  Sep- 
tember and  who  make  arrangements  to  that  effect.  A  subsidy 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
the  charge  for  tuition,  room,  board  and  laundry,  $95  for  the 
twelve  weeks.  Young  women  are  giving  up  good  positions 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  only  by 
financial  help  can  some  of  them  accomplish  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  to  the  student  are  a  shortened 
course,  instruction  from  an  eminent  faculty,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  much  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  training  course 
uninterrupted  by  the  arduous  work  of  the  ward.  The  hos- 
pitals have  cordially  cooperated  because  of  their  desire  to  re- 
ceive such  a  selected  group  of  well  prepared  young  women. 
Above  all  it  should  mean  permanent  national  betterment  in 
its  effect  upon  the  nursing  profession  and  upon  the  lines  of 
social  work  related  thereto. 
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TO    STUDY   THE   IMMIGRANT 
ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 

THE  Carnegie  Corporation  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the 
agencies  and  processes  that  affect  the 
fusion  of  native  and  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans. Without  wishing  to  take  part  in 
the  controversy  whether  further  restric- 
tions on  immigration  are  or  are  not  ad- 
visable, the  corporation  desires,  it  says, 
as  one  of  its  contributions  to  the  war 
service  of  the  nation,  to  help  in  clarify- 
ing the  problems  of  Americanization  in- 
volving those  foreign-born  who  already 
have  made  the  United  States  their  home, 
and,  if  possible,  to  advance  recommenda- 
tions towards  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

An  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Prof.  John  Gra- 
ham Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  and  John 
M.  Glenn,  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  has  been  appointed,  and 
Allen  T.  Burns,  director  of  the  Survey 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion, has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  preliminary  program  of  inquiry 
divides  the  general  subject  into  ten 
sections,  for  each  of  which  a  specialist 
of  national  influence  in  his  field  will,  it 
is  said,  be  appointed  chief  investigator. 
These  ten,  with  the  director,  will  make 
up  the  committee  of  inquiry.  The  divi- 
sions are:  schooling  of  immigrant  (adult 
and  juvenile)  ;  the  press  and  the  theater ; 
adjustment  of  homes  and  family  life; 
legal  protection  and  correction ;  care  of 
health ;  naturalization  and  political  ex- 
perience;  industrial  and  economic  amal- 
gamation ;  treatment  of  immigrant  heri- 
tages ;  neighborhood  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations ;  rural  developments.  The 
purpose  is  to  learn  in  each  field  the  most 
effective  methods. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  the  chief 
investigators  will  be  able  to  give  more 
than  part  of  their  time  to  these  inves- 
tigations, they  will  be  aided  by  field 
workers  who  will  spend  some  time  in 
each  of  twelve  communities  selected  for 
the  significance  of  their  developments  in 
a  given  field.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  methods  and  results  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  various  cities.  It  is  ex- 
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pected  that  the  field  work  will  take 
about   a  year. 

The  corporation  interprets  the  word 
Americanization  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry  in  a  wide  sense,  embracing  not 
only  efforts  to  bring  the  immigrant  un- 
der the  influence  of  accepted  standards 
of  life  and  conduct,  but  also  those  to 
preserve  such  native  standards  as  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  are  apt  to  be  lost  by  faulty 
adjustment  to  new  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  must  have 
been  apparent  to  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  recent  Americanization  con- 
ference held  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Washington.  Its  intentions 
coincide  with  the  sympathetic  speech  of 
Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  em- 
phasized the  constructive  educational  task 
and — in  contrast  with  many  thought- 
less and  sensational  charges  made  by 
other  speakers  at  the  conference  against 
foreign-born  citizens — insisted  that  what 
was'  needed  was  "a  determination  to 
deal  in  a  catholic  and  sympathetic  spirit 
with  those  who  can  be  led  to  follow  in 
the  way  of  this  nation."  The  confer- 
ence, which  included  more  than  a  dozen 
governors,  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  a  program  calling  for 
cooperation  by  the  federal  government, 
state  and  local  communities,  and  indus- 
tries employing  large  numbers  of  non- 
English-speaking  foreign-born  persons  in 
an  intensive  and  immediate  program  of 
Americanization  through  education. 
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TRAINING    NURSES     FOR 
SMALL  COMMUNITIES 

ILLINOIS  has  contributed  so  many 
of  its  trained  nurses  to  the  war  nurs- 
ing service  that  there  is  a  great  shortage 
in  the  number  available  for  public  health 
work.  The  Illinois  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, through  its  president,  Dr. 
George  T.  Palmer,  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  meet  this  situation.  "Stimulated 
by  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  war," 
writes  Dr.  Palmer,  "counties  and  cities 
of  the  more  progressive  sort  have  ap- 
propriated funds  for  nurses  and  are 
awaiting  suitable  applicants.  Provi- 
sion for  perhaps  fifty  additional  com- 
munity nurses  has  been  made  by  the  sale 
of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals."  Hun- 
dreds of  returning  tuberculous  soldiers, 
he  adds,  and  radical  changes  in  social 
conditions  and  health  activities,  render 
it  imperative  that  scores  of  nurses  fa- 
miliar with  the  needs  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities be  made  available  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

The  state  departments  of  public 
health  and  of  public  welfare  and  the 
Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association  an- 
nounce that  they  will  conduct  at  Spring- 
field "a  supplementary  course  for  public 
health  nurses  preparatory  to  work  in 
smaller  communities."  They  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund,  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  and 
other  state  and  local  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  The  course  is  open  only  to 
graduate  nurses  and  those  who  are  reg- 
istered in  Illinois  or  in  the  states  in 
which  they  reside.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  had  previous 
social  service  training  and  experience. 
especially  in  large  cities,  or  who  are 
graduates  of  social  service  nursing 
schools  in  such  cities.  For  nurses  who 
have  not  had  social  service  training  or 
experience,  brief  courses  will  be  given, 
supplemented  by  instruction  under  the 
supervising  nurses  in  the  communities 
to  which  they  may  be  later  assigned  tor 
field  work. 

The  short  period  of  two  months  tor 
the  course  is  held  to  be  justified,  espe- 
cially for  nurses  who  have  hail  previous 
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social  service  training,  by  the  urgency  of 
the  demand.  The  course,  as  announced, 
covers  social  and  medical-social  work, 
especially  such  as  is  suited  to  rural  com- 
munities, towns  and  small  cities.  It 
will  be  given  by  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  state  departments  and  other  co- 
operating agencies.  The  lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  visits  to  state  chari- 
table institutions,  jails,  almshouses,  ju- 
venile courts,  and  by  conferences  with 
those  in  charge  of  them.  Longer  visits 
will  be  made  at  tuberculosis  sanatoria, 
where  students  will  receive  additional 
practical  training.  Certificates  will  be 
given  to  those  who  creditably  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  course.  Dr.  C.  St. 
Clair  Drake,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health;  Charles  H. 
Thorne,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Dr.  George  T. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Illinois  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  will  direct  the 
course  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
board  representing  each  of  the  other 
cooperating  agencies.  Inquiries  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Palmer  at  Springfield. 
The  course  will  probably  open  early  in 
May. 

A  CITY  GIRDING  ITSELF  FOR 
VICTORY 

LIKE  all  populous  communities,  Co- 
j  lumbus,  Ohio,  has  found  herself 
confronted  with  a  multiplicity  of  small 
and  large  money  appeals  to  meet  needs 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Serious  prob- 
lems of  personal  service  have  been  in- 
volved. Conflict  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort have  been  apparent ;  and  those  so- 
licited for  funds  or  personal  service,  or 
both,  find  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  various  appeals. 

In  order  to  coordinate  and  direct 
personal  service,  and  the  raising  and 
disbursing  of  funds  for  all  war  needs, 
the  social  service  committee  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Chamber  of  Commerce  evolved 
a  plan  which  included  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  idea  of  a  single  war  chest  for 
war  needs  for  the  community  and 
other  features  for  the  coordination  of 
personal  service  and  education  on  war 
needs.  This  plan  was  presented  to 
a  general  committee  of  120  citizens 
representative  of  the  entire  community 
and  called  by  the  mayor.  A  perma- 
nent organization,  the  Columbus  Com- 
munity War  Service,  was  formed  and  an 
executive  committee  of  ten  was  chosen 
by  the  general  committee  to  conduct  a 
campaign  and  to  disburse  the  fund 
among  the  war  needs  that  arose  and 
were  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Prior  to  the  campaign  week  in  Febru- 
ary the  sales  organization  of  7,000  solici- 
tors was  fully  organized  and  the  prob- 
able war  needs  for  the  coming  year  were 
estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The  pre- 
campaign  plans  had  been  so  completely 
worked  out  that  at  the  close  of  the  five- 
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day  week  over  $3,300,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  almost  80,000  persons.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  twelve  divisional 
chairmen,  the  7,000  workers  in  the  cam- 
paign were  divided  into  the  following 
twelve  divisions:  individual  subscribers, 
outlying  individual  subscribers,  township 
subscribers,  factory  employe  subscribers, 
utility  employe  subscribers,  retail  em- 
ploye subscribers,  public  employe  subscri- 
bers, general  employe  subscribers,  homes 
division,  meetings  division,  publicity  di- 
vision and  office  or  headquarters  organi- 
zation. 

The  pledges  of  the  subscribers  were 
made  for  one  year,  payable  monthly. 
Collections  for  any  and  all  purposes  in- 
cident to  the  war,  except  loans,  will  thus 
be  made  through  this  single  agency  and 
all  disbursements  will  be  approved  and 
disbursed  through  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Council,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus and  all  other  war  work  cam- 
paigns for  funds  will  consequently  be 
eliminated.  In  contrast  to  the  old  cam- 
paigns in  which  not  more  than  10,000 
persons  were  reached,  Columbus  will 
now  contribute  an  average  of  $38.54  per 
subscriber  or  $13.00  per  inhabitant  to 
war  work  exclusive  of  taxes  and  loans. 
Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation subscribed. 

The  executive  committee  is  now  re- 
ceiving applications  for  disbursements, 
and  it  is  felt  by  them  that  really  con- 
structive work  will  be  done  in  unifying 
war  activities,  especially  in  Columbus. 
In  the  local  war  supply  work,  each  so- 
ciety requesting  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  to  make  hospital  supplies  or 
garments  for  refugees  and  other  war  suf- 
ferers must  meet  certain  requirements, 
viz. :    no     duplication     in     distribution ; 


proper  authorization  of  all  disburse- 
ments; careful  checking  in  and  out  of 
supplies,  working  through  national  dis- 
tributing body  as  far  as  possible.  The 
committee  is  undertaking  to  recognize 
only  those  war  relief  agencies  that  are 
meeting  a  distinct  need  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  met ;  and  hopes  to  elimi- 
nate greatly  the  wasteful  giving  to  weak 
and  irresponsible  organizations  that  pre- 
viously existed. 

A  continuous  and  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  will  be  conducted. 
Community  meetings,  war  movies,  press 
publicity  and  outdoor  advertising  will 
inform  Columbus  of  her  duty  in  the 
war.  The  spiritual  gain  has  probably 
been  the  greatest  way  in  which  Colum- 
bus has  benefited.  Those  who  have 
promoted  this  plan  declare  that  the  city 
now  feels  her  ability  to  do  big  things 
and  stands  ready  to  meet  all  calls  for 
war  service.  According  to  some  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  city,  a  spirit  of 
service  has  resulted  from  the  campaign 
which  approaches  as  near  to  a  religious 
awakening  and  great  spiritual  conscious- 
ness as  could  have  been  thought  possible. 

The  whole  undertaking  is  not  to  per- 
mit present  givers  to  do  or  give  less,  but 
rather  to  permit  the  community  to  pro- 
vide more,  and  to  furnish  every  person 
in  the  community  the  opportunity  to  give 
and  to  render  service  according  to  his 
ability.  A  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Columbus  Community  War  Service  will 
be  the  campaign  of  education,  making 
vital  and  vivid  not  only  the  demands 
for  financial  support,  but  those  also  for 
moral  support,  food  conservation,  per- 
sonal service,  increased  production  of 
war  necessities,  and  all  other  factors  nec- 
essary to  victory. 

FAVORABLE    HEARING    ON 
MINIMUM    WAGE 

IT  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
hearings  in  Washington  last  week 
on  the  Trammel-Keating  bill  to  create  a 
minimum  wage  commission  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  no  one  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  This  measure, 
initiated  by  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Oregon  law,  which  was  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  April,  1917.  It  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  lives,  health  and 
morals  of  women  and  minor  workers  in 
the  District  by  creating  a  minimum  wage 
board  that  shall  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
below  which  women  and  minors  cannot 
live  in  decency  and  health.  Two  hear- 
ings were  held,  one  before  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  labor  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  other  before  a  similar  committee  of 
the  House. 

Widespread  interest  is  manifested  in 
this  measure  because,  to  become  a  law, 
it  must  pass  Congress.  If  Congress 
sanctions  it,  the  trail  will  doubtless  be 
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blazed  for  similar  legislation  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  presided,  and  Royal  Meeker, 
commissioner  of  labor  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  summarized  the 
study  of  living  costs  recently  made  in 
the  District  and  showed  the  difference 
between  women's  wages  and  what  it 
costs  to  live  there.  Felix  Frankfurter 
discussed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  Edward  A.  Filene  told  how  the 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, had  established  a  minimum  wage, 
and  declared  that  it  was  a  business  prop- 
osition because  it  paid.  Mrs.  Newton 
D.  Baker,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
advocated  the  measure  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  the 
hearing  came  when  Charles  J.  Colum- 
bus, secretary  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict, declared  that  this  association 
wished  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
legislation.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  any  body  of  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers has  come  out  in  favor  of  such 
legislation.  The  association  of  the  Dis- 
trict made  it  clear  that  they  were  ap- 
proving the  bill  from  the  point  of  view 
of  good  business. 

NO   MORE  IDLING  TO   BE 
ALLOWED 

WHAT  was  a  freak  of  legislation 
a  year  ago — the  Maryland  law 
compelling  "idlers"  to  work  for  the  state 
— has  since  become  a  favorite  object  of 
so-called  social  legislation.  New  Jersey 
and  West  Virginia  have  adopted  similar 
laws ;  Canada,  without  legislation,  has 
adopted  the  principle  by  order  in  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  New  York  the  lower  house 
adopted  a  bill  to  the  same  effect.  Action 
in  a  similar  direction  but  different  is 
further  proposed  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  by  the  provost  marshal 
general  and  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son in  a  plan  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

The  most  sweeping  of  the  laws  or  pro- 
posed laws  probably  is  that  of  West 
Virginia,  enacted  last  summer,  under 
which  any  male  resident  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty, 
except  bona  fide  students  during  school 
term,  "who  shall  fail  to  regularly  and 
steadily  engage  for  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  per  week  in  some  lawful  and  rec- 
ognized business,  profession,  occupation 
or  employment  .  .  .  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  vagrant  .  .  .  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  as  part  of  such  sentence  and 
punishment  such  offender  shall  be  by 
the  trial  court  ordered  to  work  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days  upon  the  public  roads 
or  streets,  or  upon  some  other  public 
work.  ..."  This  law  condemns  any 
schoolboy  over  sixteen  to  the  most  op- 


probrious punishment  imaginable  by  him 
should  he  attempt  to  enjoy  part  of  his 
vacation  and  any  travelling  salesman 
who  is  resting  for  a  few  days  between 
trips. 

The  Canadian  order  has  the  same  age 
limits  and  has  practically  the  same  fea- 
tures as  the  law  quoted,  with  this  re- 
deeming clause,  however,  that  a  man  is 
held  to  be  entitled  to  idleness  if  "usu- 
ally employed  in  some  useful  occupation 
and  temporarily  unemployed  owing  to 
difference  with  his  employers  common 
to  similar  employees  with  the  same  em- 
ployer." In  this  case  only  the  sympa- 
thetic strike  is  threatened  with  punish- 
ment, not  every  strike. 

In  New  York,  two  bills  were  passed, 
and  Governor  Whitman  already  has  de- 
clared that  he  will  sign  the  more  drastic 
one  of  the  two.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
governor  to  require,  by  proclamation, 
that  all  able-bodied  male  residents  be- 
tween eighteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  be 
employed  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours 
a  week.  In  its  main  features  this  also 
is  analogous  to  the  bills  already  passed, 
except  for  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  is  required  to  proclaim  on  or 
before  June  1  next  the  industries  and 
occupations  which  are  to  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  "protection  and  welfare  of 
the  country."  All  men  not  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  must  register,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  with  a  sheriff,  and 
the  State  Industrial  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  draft  men  from  their  list 
into  useful  industries  as  needed.  Any 
person  living  on  his  rents  or  other  in- 
vestments may  be  sent  to  jail  as  a 
vagrant  if  he  fails  to  register.  Drafted 
"idlers"  under  this  bill  will  be  paid  only 
the  pay  of  National  Guardsmen,  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

The  bill  specifically  mentions  as  an 
idler  "any  able-bodied  person  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  woman  or 
child."  With  the  high  wages  which 
youths  are  able  to  earn  at  present  in 
many  parts  of   the  state,   and   with   the 
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general  custom  among  large  sections  of 
the  population  for  all  the  members  of 
the  family  to  hand  their  earnings  over 
to  "mother,"  this  will  mean  that  thou- 
sands of  respectable  workingmen  will 
run  the  danger  of  being  apprehended  as 
vagrants.  The  introducer  of  this  bill, 
Assemblyman  Cowee,  is  a  farmer. 

The  New  York  bill  in  common  with 
most  of  these  statutes  or  orders  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  regards  pay  is  no  excuse  for  idle- 
ness, so  long  as  the  pay  for  any  work 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  state  em- 
ployment department  as  a  test  of  will- 
ingness to  work  is  up  to  the  local  stand- 
ard for  similar  work.  In  all  of  them  it 
is  regarded  as  perfectly  reasonable  that 
a  man,  temporarily  unemployed  in  his 
own  trade,  be  compelled  to  work  at  some 
other  occupation  even  if  the  current 
wage  for  it  be  only  half  what  he  usually 
earns. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  state  administration,  however  pow- 
erful, will  be  able  to  enforce  a  law  of 
this  kind,  to  compel  a  bricklayer  to  work 
in  the  fields  or  else  go  to  jail,  or  to  give 
a  high  school  pupil  a  fine  of  $100  and 
sixty  days  in  jail  for  every  week  of  his 
summer  vacation  which  he  spends  en- 
joying himself.  Apparently  the  under- 
lying purpose  is  to  give  a  comprehensive 
scope  to  measures  definitely  intended  for 
the  coercion  of  certain  classes  of  shirk- 
ers— unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  some- 
thing else  is  intended,  namely  a  weapon 
for  the  forceful  prevention  ^of  walk- 
outs. 

The  federal  proposal  is  more  limited 
in  scope  and  in  a  class  by  itself ;  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  drafted  regis- 
trant of  classes  2,  3  and  4,  and  of  the 
lower  sections  of  class  1,  to  understand 
that  his  deferment  is  not  a  legal  right 
but  a  privilege  that  may  be  summarily 
revoked  if  he  misuses  the  time  granted 
him.  The  intention  is  to  prevent  the 
prospective  soldiers  of  the  nation  from 
shirking  serious  and  responsible  work 
and  from  engaging  in  pursuits  harmful 
to  themselves  and  to  others,  like  those  of 
poolroom  touts,  bookmakers  and  other 
professional  gamblers. 

The  existing  local  boards,  under  this 
plan,  would  be  used  as  employment  bu- 
reaus, and  a  man  informed  that  he  must 
find  work,  or  other  work,  would  be  told 
at  the  same  time  where  he  can  get  it. 
No  punishment  for  non-compliance  is 
provided  in  the  proposal,  because  delin- 
quents, after  having  been  warned,  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  simple  proces-  of 
sending  them  immediately  into  military 
service. 

This  proposal  may,  however,  only  be 
an  initial  step  toward  something  much 
bigger.  Officials  who  have  participated 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  are  quoted 
as  favoring  a  complete  industrial  classi- 
fication— which,  of  course,  would  re- 
quire   legislative    sanction — for    all    the 
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At  Golancourt,  now  retaken  by  the  Germans,  the  Friends'  Unit  used  the  house  above  shown  as  a  farm  center  for 
their  repair  work.     The  group  of  Friends'  workers  at  the  right  were  engaged  in  repair  work  at  Gruny  (in  the 
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man-power  of  the  country  up  to  the  age 
of  fifty  with  the  further  intention  of 
eventually  distinguishing  between  so- 
called  essential  and  non-essential  em- 
ployments and  of  withholding  labor  sup- 
plies from  the  latter. 

J 
LESS  WORK  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
ENGLAND 

AFTER  a  period  of  unprecedented 
industrial  activity  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  is  now  reported  that  thousands 
of  women,  possibly  40,000,  have  been 
dismissed  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
on  a  week's  notice.  Cancellation  of  or- 
ders for  Russia  and  delayed  receipt  of 
raw  material  are  given  as  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  this  modification  of  the  govern- 
ment's munition  program.  This  may 
also  be  one  reason  why  the  government 
is  confident  that  it  can  raise  the  draft 
age  to  fifty  without  serious  economic 
dislocation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Women  Workers  and  other 
trade  union  organizations  are  much  con- 
cerned over  the  hardships  that  have 
arisen  from  the  unemployment  of  so 
large  a  number  of  breadwinners.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  returns,  about  1,- 
413,000  women,  not  including  casual 
farm  workers,  are  directly  replacing 
men,  the  largest  number  being  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  occupations ; 
and  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  has  in- 
creased from  under  a  quarter  in  July, 
1914,  to  over  a  third  in  October,  1917. 

The  situation  affects  not  only  the  new 
war  industries  and  industries  where 
women  have  replaced  men ;  in  the  tex- 
tile industries,  the  shortage  of  labor  has 
considerably  lessened  and  in  many  cases 
ceased.  So  far  as  munition  workers  are 
concerned,  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  those 
who,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  houses, 
have  been  accommodated  in  hostels,  lose 
their  lodging  as  well  as  their  jobs  when 
dismissed. 


A  deputation  of  women  workers, 
headed  by  Mary  Macarthur,  secretary 
of  the  national  federation,  laid  their 
case  before  members  of  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  second  week 
of  March  and  suggested  legislative  abol- 
ition of  overtime  work  in  munition  fac- 
tories where  women  are  employed,  a 
reduction  of  hours  where  possible,  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  work 
available  for  women  and  a  higher  scale 
of  unemployment  benefits  for  women 
under   the   insurance  act. 

Miss  Macarthur  charges  the  govern- 
ment with  failure  to  give  adequate  no- 
tice of  impending  changes,  though  well 
aware  of  them,  either  to  the  contractors 
or  to  the  labor  exchanges.  The  feder- 
ation drew  up  a  tentative  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  demobilization  of  the 
women  workers  a  year  ago  and  now  de- 
mands that  it  be  practically  applied. 
This  includes  a  month's  pay  when  em- 
ployment ends  and  a  railway  pass  home. 

The  munitions,  labor  and  national 
service  departments,  are  cooperating  to 
transfer  women  as  far  as  possible  to 
other  branches  of  war  work,  such  as  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  the  land  army,  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  and 
the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service.  The 
issue  of  free  railway  warrants  has  been 
started,  and  the  national  labor  ex- 
changes have  proved  a  splendid  help  in 
making  new  connections.  There  is, 
however,  much  necessary  delay  because 
most  of  the  available  new  tasks  require 
a  new  period  of  training,  and  the  train- 
ing facilities  are  limited. 

Three  representatives  of  women  work- 
ers have  been  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  labor  to  serve  on  the  Labor  Reset- 
tlement Committee  to  advise  upon  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  disbanding  of 
munition  workers  as  well  as  the  demob- 
ilization of  the  forces.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  new  committee  are  sixteen 
representatives  of  employers  and  six- 
teen representatives  of  trade  unions, 
with  twelve  representatives  of  different 


government  departments.  The  minister 
has  promised  that  no  scheme  for  reset- 
tlement will  be  adopted  until  after  it  has 
been  laid  before  this  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  advice. 

WORD    FROM    THE    FRIENDS' 
UNIT 

THE  first  letter  to  reach  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee 
from  a  member  of  the  Friends'  unit  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  de\  ras- 
tated  region  in  France,  telling  of  experi- 
ences in  the  midst  of  the  great  German 
drive,  is  one  from  Harold  Hood,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  was  stationed 
at  Golancourt,  a  few  miles  southeast  of 
Ham.  Both  towns  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  tells  of  Allied  guns 
behind  the  barns  used  by  the  Friends' 
Unit,  airplane  battles  overhead  and 
roads  choked  with  refugees  and  soldiers ; 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  relief 
workers,  not  only  in  getting  out,  but  in 
removing  French  civilians  to  safety.  To 
quote : 

Well,  I  have  gotten  some  time  at  last  to 
write  to  thee.  Last  Thursday  morning  (3/21) 
the  guns  on  the  front  opposite  us  started  up 
at  about  4  A.  M.,  and  the  German  shells 
started  to  drop  about  two  miles  from  us. 
Friday  morning  I  went  out  to  run  the  trac- 
tor as  usual,  and  thought  nothing  of  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  German  shells  were  falling  a 
little  closer.  About  10:30  Darling  came  out 
and  told  me  to  hurry  up  and  bring  in  the 
tractor  as  Ham  had  been  evacuated  and 
that  we  would  have  to  leave  soon.  When 
we  left  at  1:30,  German  shells  were  falling 
about  a  half  a  mile  away  and  the  Germans 
themselves  were  not  over  two  miles  away. 
We  could  see  the  shells  burst  and  throw  dirt 
and  stones  high  in  the  air.  You  could  also 
hear  them  whistle  as  they  came  over.  The 
roads  were  packed  with  refugees  and  troops, 
and  it  took  us  two  and  one-half  hours  to  go 
the    first   two    miles. 

We  passed  Darling  on  the  way  and  went 
back  (walking)  to  get  some  lugs  which  he 
had  left.  There  were  four  Allied  guns  back 
of  our  barn  by  that  time  and  they  were 
firing  all  of  the  time.  I  saw  one  German 
plane  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground  and  could  see  the  black  crosses  on 
his    planes    very    easily.      I    also    saw    about 
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fourteen  Allied  planes  bring  one  down  in 
flames  not  long  after  leaving  the  farm. 

We  got  to  Grimy  about  8  P.  M.  We  told 
them  the  news,  so  they  started  right  away 
and  packed  up,  working  all  night.  Next 
morning  we  started  out  about  8:30  A.  M. 
for  Montdidier,  which  was  about  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  everything  went  O.  K.  un- 
til we  got  to  the  old  front  lines.  Then  one 
of  the  carts  from  Gruny  broke  down,  the 
bottom  dropping  out,  after  we  had  gone 
over  a  very  bad  bridge.  We  also  had  to 
repair  another  bridge  before  we  could 
cross    it. 

We  went  through  Montdidier  and  about 
two  miles  the  other  side,  and  set  up  camp 
for  the  night  along  a  creek.  We  had  quite 
a  bunch  of  stuff — eighteen  horses,  one  wagon, 
four  carts,  and  the  tractor  from  Gruny.  We 
were  very  tired,  and  although  trucks  were 
passing  in  a  steady  stream  with  fresh  troops 
going  to  the  front,  we  slept  soundly.  Some 
of  our  fellows  helped  refugees  nearly  all 
night,  but  not  those  of  us  who  walked  and 
drove  the  horses.  Next  morning  we  started 
out  about  10  o'clock  and  arrived  at  St.  Just 
about   6:30   P.   M. 

There  are  about  six  fellows  still  at  St. 
Just  who  are  taking  care  of  the  horses,  etc., 
until  we  can  get  some  cars  to  move  our 
stuff  either  here  or  to  a  new  section  for  us 
to  work  in.  Our  trucks  are  still  working 
up  near  the  front,  helping  to  move  the  ci- 
vilians,  and  it  is   a   big  job. 

PRESIDENT  APPROVES  PLAN 
FOR  LABOR  PEACE 

TAST  week  President  Wilson  in  a 
JLi  formal  proclamation  gave  his  ap- 
proval to  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
War  Labor  Conference  Board  for  in- 
dustrial peace  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  men  who  constituted  the 
Labor  Conference  Board  with  former 
President  Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh  at 
their  head,  he  has  named  as  members  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  whose 
function  will  be  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  strikes  and  lockouts  throughout  the 
country. 

The  plan  for  arbitrating  all  indus- 
trial disputes  by  local  boards,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  National  War  Labor 
Board,  or  where  they  fail  by  the  na- 
tional board  itself  was  described  in 
the  Survey  for  April  6.  It  was  there 
stated  that  such  a  program  does  not 
have  the  sanction  of  law ;  this  is  as  true 
now  as  before,  but  since  the  program 
was  formulated  by  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative body  of  employers  and  labor 
leaders,  together  with  men  who  have 
the  confidence  of  capital  and  labor  re- 
spectively, as  have  Messrs.  Taft  and 
Walsh,  it  had  a  tremendous  moral 
strength  at  the  outset.  Now  that  it 
has  been  accepted  by  the  President  and 
announced  by  him  as  a  national  policy, 
it  carries  with  it  an  authority  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  law. 

In  his  proclamation  the  President  said: 
'And  I  do  hereby  urge  upon  all  em- 
ployers and  employes  within  the  United 
States  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  means 
and  methods  thus  provided  for  the  ad- 
justment of  all  industrial  disputes,  and 
request  that  during  the  pendency  of 
mediation  or  arbitration  through  the 
said  means  and  methods  there  shall  be  no 


discontinuance  of  industrial  operations 
which  would  result  in  curtailment  of 
the  production  of  war  necessities." 

UTAH  AND  THE  CASE  OF 
BISHOP  JONES 

ON  April  11,  the  House  of  Bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Paul  Jones  as  the  missionary  bishop  of 
Utah.  This  resignation  leaves  Bishop 
Jones  a  member  of  the  episcopate  but 
without  jurisdiction,  and  free  to  take  up 
any  work  he  may  find  within  or  without 
the  church.  The  case  of  Bishop  Jones 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  because  it  involves  the  large 
and  vital  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween patriotism  and  religion  in  time  of 
war. 

The  Episcopal  church,  in  common 
with  other  Protestant  churches,  has  con- 
sidered the  beneficent  sentiment  of  tol- 
eration in  religion,  to  use  Pres.  Charles 
W.  Eliot's  famous  phrase,  "the  best  fruit 
of  the  last  four  centuries."  In  nrccpting 
Bishop  Jones'  resignation  the  House  of 
Bishops  took  pains  to  declare  that  "any 
member  of  this  house  is  entitled  to  the 
same  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  as 
any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  it  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  any  bishop  in  deference 
to  an  excited  state  of  public  opinion."  It 
would  appear  on  the  surface  that  the 
House  of  Bishops  had  vindicated,  even 
in  the  excitement  of  war  time,  the  liv- 
ing principles  of  religious  toleration  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

There  have  been  in  the  last  year  many 
resignations  of  ministers  who  found 
themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
churches  on  the  question  of  the  war,  and 
the  attitude  of  those  churches  to  these 
resignations  has  added  an  illuminating 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  of  New 
York,  declared  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany, 
that  he  was  unable  conscientiously  to 
participate  in  the  war,  and  offered  his 
resignation  as  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah.  The  trustees  repudi- 
ated the  attitude  of  Mr.  Holmes  toward 
the  war,  refused  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, and  upheld  the  freedom  of  their 
pulpit.  In  several  other  instances  of 
resignations,  congregations  have  coupled 
the  refusal  to  accept  with  the  expression 
of  dissent,  and  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  conscientious  utterances  on  the 
part  of  their  ministers.  In  the  case  of 
Bishop  Jones,  on  the  contrary,  the  House 
of  Bishops  declared  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  then  accepted  the  resignation 
of  their  member  who  had  exercised  the 
right. 

Paid  Jones  was  sent  to  Utah  a  bishop 
in  1*514,  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  Utah 
being  a  missionary  jurisdiction  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  diocese,  which  elects  its 
own  bishop.     He  was  therefore,  answer- 


able to  the  house,  as  is  no  other  bishop, 
and  the  house  was  correspondingly  re- 
sponsible for  him. 

The  churchmen  opposed  to  Bishop 
Jones,  including  the  vestries  of  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul's  church 
in  Salt  Lake  City  (the  rectors  of  both 
churches  denouncing  him-  from  their 
pulpits)  appealed  for  relief  to  the 
House  of  Bishops  at  its  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago in  October,  1917. 

He  has  not  ceased  to  proclaim  in  public 
utterances  and  in  private  conversations  anti- 
war doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  people 
of  this  state  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  in  the  present  crisis.  He  has  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  People's  Council 
for  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace,  and  the 
Christian  pacifists.  Of  equal  significance  has 
been  the  bishop's  silence  in  connection  with 
the  war.  While  leaders  of  every  other  re- 
ligious organization  in  the  state  have  lost  no 
opportunity  to  aid  by  word  or  deed  the  pa- 
triotic efforts  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
Bishop  Jones  has  consistently  refrained  from 
identifying  himself  with  any  patriotic  move- 
ment or  demonstration  whatever. 

Such  was  the  indictment.  Bishop  Jones 
also  took  his  case  to  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops. 

In  Chicago  the  house  was  caught  in 
an  oratorical  storm,  which  its  cooler 
leaders  were  unable  to  counteract.  Re- 
ligious toleration  and  freedom  of  speech 
were  obscured.  After  debating  two 
days,  in  which  resolutions  were  passed 
and  then  reconsidered  and  defeated,  and 
the  epithet  of  "traitor"  was  used  pro- 
miscuously, the  house  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  look  into  the  case  of 
Bishop  Jones  and  advise  him. 

This  after  two  hearings  at  St.  Louis 
it  did  in  these  words:  "The  underly- 
ing contention  of  the  bishop  of  Utah 
seems  to  be  that  war  is  un-Christian. 
This  church  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  a  unit  in  holding 
that  it  is  not  an  un-Christian  thing.  In 
the  face  of  this  fact  it  is  neither  right 
nor  wise  for  a  trusted  bishop  to  de- 
clare and  maintain  that  it  is  an  tin- 
Christian  thing.  .  .  .  The  making 
of  such  an  Episcopal  proclamation 
should  be  preceded  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  maker  from  his  position  of  Epis- 
copal leadership."  Bishop  Jones  then 
resigned,  giving  as  his  reason,  "The 
commission  makes  it  perfectly  clear  in 
its  report  that  a  bishop  should  resign  be- 
fore venturing  to  differ  from  others  on 
such  a  Christian  problem,  or  to  express 
opinions  in  disagreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment." 

After  the  publication  of  the  report 
and  Bishop  Jones'  resignation,  a  storm 
of  criticism  broke  upon  the  commission. 
Catholic  churchmen  like  Father  Hugh- 
son  and  broad  churchmen  like  Dean 
Hodges  united  in  condemning  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  commission  ad- 
vised Bishop  Jones  to  resign.  A  peti- 
tion was  circulated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Church  Socialist  League,  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Byron-Curtis,  and   received  over  a 
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thousand  signatures  of  churchmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion;  an  urgent  request 
was  made  by  the  Living  Church,  the 
high  church  weekly,  that  no  one  sign. 
The  House  of  Bishops  met  in  New 
York  on  April  10,  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  and  to  act  on 
the  resignation  of  the  bishop  of  Utah. 
The  following  resolutions  record  their 
deliberation  and  decision,  which  were 
made  behind  closed  doors. 

First,  the  House  of  Bishops  declares  its  be- 
lief that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  obeyed  the  law  of  moral  necessity  in  seek- 
ing to  stop  a  war  of  deliberate  aggression 
by  the  only  means  that  are  known  to  be  ef- 
fective to  such  an  end. 

Second,  the  House  of  Bishops  believes  that 
any  member  of  this  house  is  entitled  to  the 
same  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  as  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  this  liberty  he  should  be  guided 
by  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  one  who  occupies  a  representative 
position. 

Third,  the  House  of  Bishops  is  unwilling 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  any  bishop  in 
deference  to  an  excited  state  of  public  opin- 
ion and  therefore  declines  to  adopt  the  re- 
port of  the  special  commission,  or  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  bishop  of  Utah  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  in  his  letter  of 
December  20. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  every 
member  of  this  house  to  freedom  of  speech 
in  political  and  social  matters,  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  nevertheless,  in  view  of 
Bishop  Jones'  impaired  usefulness  in  Utah 
under  present  conditions,  recognized  by  him- 
self, the  House  of  Bishops  accepts  the  resig- 
nation of  the  bishop  of  Utah  as  now  pre- 
sented. 

1 

In  the  view  of  a  fellow  churchman 
and  close  follower  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Jones,  the  situation  in  Utah  that  lies 
back  of  the  case  thus  closed  by  the 
House  of  Bishops, 

antedates  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  Bishop  Spalding,  who  was 
killed  in  September,  1914,  was  a  Socialist 
and  a  pacifist.  Bishop  Jones  succeeded  to 
Bishop  Spalding's  socialism  and  pacifism  as 
to  his  bishopric.  Mr.  Spalding  made  strong 
enemies  on  account  of  his  socialism,  and  some 
of  these  same  men  became  enemies  to  Mr. 
Jones.  Then,  too,  in  Utah  as  elsewhere  in 
this  country  there  was  a  vigorous  pro-Ger- 
man propaganda  and  a  no  less  vigorous  but 
more  intelligent  pro-Allied  propaganda.  In 
the  Episcopal  church,  related  as  it  is 
to  the  Church  of  England,  there  were 
Englishmen,  and  they  were  naturally 
strongly  for  the  mother  country  after 
August,  1914.  Bishop  Jones  was  at  first 
strictly  neutral  and  then  "came  to  believe 
most  sincerely,"  as  he  said,  "that  German 
brutality  and  aggression  must  be  stopped." 
He  was,  however,  by  conviction  a  non-resist- 
ant; that  is,  while  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
even  life  to  stop  the  Germans,  it  was  his  own 
life  and  not  the  lives  of  others  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice;  he  believed  in  the  method  of  the 
Cross  as  the  effective  way  to  stop  brutality 
and  aggression,  and  not  in  the  method  of 
armed  force  or  war;  war  was  un-Christian. 
He  preached  this  gospel  and  agitated  against 
this  country's  entry  into  the  war. 

Before  April  7,  1917,  the  date  of  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  Bishop  Jones  had  been 
publicly  assailed  in  the  newspapers  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  his  words  had  been  garbled,  and 
his   position   misrepresented.     When   the   na- 


PRAQER  ASKED  MOB  TO 
WRAP  BODY  IN  FLAG 

Witness  Also  Tells  the  Coroner 

That  Boys  of  12  to  16  Helped  to 

Hang  Alleged  Pro-German. 

■  COLLINSVILLE:,  Til..  April  10.-~A  re 
quest  that  his  body  be.  wrapped  in  the. 
American  flag  farmed  the,  last  words 
of.  Robert  B.  Prager,  hanged  here  by  a 
mob  early  last  Friday,  according  to 
testimony  given  today  before  the  Cor- 
oner'* inquest  "by  Joseph  Riegel.  it  was 
said  tonight  by  persons,  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  inquiry,  which  was  held  be- 
hind closed  doors.  Riegel,  according  to 
these  persons,  admitted,  he  was  a  leader 
of  the  mob.  . 

"Jfuthe' time  U.-.  i'owd  kept  getti 
fore  excited  and  angry,  .Some.,  or. 
touted:  'Well,  if  he  won  t  .come  t 
villi  nnvthlng.  -string  him  up.  A  boy 
.roduced  a  handkerchief  and  his  hands, 
ere  tied.  1  might  have  bVn  the  man 
rho  did-  the  thing.  I  was  drunk  and 
ecause  I  had  been  in  the  army  the 
■rowd  made  me  the  big  man  in  the  af- 
air  and  I  guess  I  was  sort  of  puffe< 
p  over  the 
u^ra^e^aTd^  A~f  right?  boyeT  Go 
ahead  and  kill  me.  but  wrap  me  in  the 
flag   when   you   bury   me.       Then   they 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  April  10.— Because 
of  alleged  pro-Teutonic  utterances.  Will- 
lam  PriEse.  01  years  old,  a  registered 
German,  was  thrown  into  a  dough  bin 
at  a  bakery  by  two  Americans  today. 


Colorado    Teacher    Mobbed. 

GRAND   JUNCTION.    Colo..    April    13. 

-Dr.    E.    E.    Cole,    Superintendent   of  a 

*chool  at  Appleton.  near  here,  was  taken 

from  his  home  last  night  by  three  men 

,who  applied  a  coat  of  grease  and  feath- 

ff'l    WJ. JIM  I 

Mob  Tars  a   Wisconsin   German. 

ASHLAND.    Wis.,    April    11.— Masked 

men   took   Adolph   Anton,   a   bartender, 

from  his  home  last  night  and  tarred  and 

feathered^  him    because    of    his    alleged 


FLINT,    "Mich..      April      18.— Genesee   II 
County  authorities  today  are  lnvestigat- 
|  ing  the  tarring  and  feathering  last  night 
of    Mrs.    Hartey    Stafford    at    Montrose, 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla.,  April  Id. 
William'  Madison  Hicks,~-  President  of 
the  World  Peace  League,  was  tarred 
and   feathered   at   Elk   City,  Okla..    last 


JOPLIN,  Mo.,  April  13.— The  delica- 
tessen shop  of  G.  A.  Brautigan  here  was 
smeared  with  yellow  paint  today  as  a 
result  of  his  alleged  pro-Germanism.    A 


MEDFORD,  Ore.,  April  13.  —  E.  P 
Taliaferro,  a  traveling  preacher  for  the 
International  Bible  Students'  Associa- 
tion, was  not  allowed  to  lecture  here,  I 
and  was  ordered  out  of  town  by  Mayor 
C.  E.  Gates  today  He  remained,  how- 
ever until  a,  croivd  of  several  hundred 
persons  threatened  violence,  when  he 
hurrledlv  left  by  automobile. 

He  was  followed  by  a  part  of  the 
crowd,  who.  failing  to  locate  Taliaferro, 
seized  George  Maynard.  local  leader  of 
the  sect,  painted  a  huge  Iron  Cross 
upon  hfs  body,  and  gave  him  until  Mon- 
.^■^^tuaakvi  ^bW^^m.j''      --  ... 

MUSKOGEE.  Okla.,  April  IS— Ten 
minutes  after  he  had  been  released  from 
the  County  Jail  at  Tahlequah.  near  here, 
last  night,  J  A.  Lewis,  an  alleged  pro- 
German  agitator  and  1.  W.  W.  organ- 
izer, was  tarred  and  feathered  by  Tahle- 
quah citizens  and  forced  to  leave  town. 
He  had  been  held  In  jail  for  investiga- 
tion. 


A   WEEK   OF   MOB    VIOLENCE 

How    Americans,    angered    at    what    they 
considered    to    be    pro-Germanism,    took    the 
la<w  into   their   own   hands. — Clippings  from 
the  Ne<ui   York   "Times." 


tion  entered  the  war  the  interests  which  were 
hostile  to  him  straightway  called  upon  the 
bishop  to  change  his  convictions.  They  gave 
him  no  time  to  readjust  his  mind,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  publicly  declared  that  he 
himself  had  to  do.  When  he  refused  to  give 
up  conscientious  convictions  at  their  com- 
mand, those  interests  of  one  kind  and  another 
apparentlv  determined  to  get  him  out  of 
Utah. 

The  failure  of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  its 
Chicago  meeting  to  meet  the  issue  of  religious 
toleration  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  the 
tragic  bungling  of  the  case  by  its  ill-starred 
commission,  put  those  church  people  in  Utah 
who  were  hostile  to  Bishop  Jones  completely 
in  power.  His  position  there  became  un- 
tenable. The  men  and  women  workers  whom 
he  had  brought  to  Utah,  and  who  were  loyal 
to  him  all  through  the  controversy,  resigned 
when  he  did.  He  saw  the  work  of  years  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  months.  Therefore,  when 
the  House  of  Bishops  repudiated  the  report 
of  the  commission  which  led  him  to  resign 
the  first  time  and  vindicated  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration  and  free  speech,  he  felt 
that  it  was  better  for  Utah  and  for  himself 
that  he  resign  again.  This  he  did  on  April 
11. 

MOB  VIOLENCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

INADEQUATE  legislation  for  the 
punishment  of  disloyal  or  treasona- 
ble acts  has  been  responsible,  according 
to  several  United  States  senators  and 
other  commentators,  for  the  fact  that 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  lately  been  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Many  instances  of 
the  tarring  and  feathering  or  beating  of 
individuals  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year ;  twice  at  least  men  charged 
with  disloyalty  have  been  lynched.  The 
passage  of  the  "sedition"  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate recently  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  legislation  considered  necessary.  This 
bill,  now  in  conference,  provides  a  pen- 
alty of  $10,000  and  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment for  language  or  acts  of  a 
disloyal  character. 

Specifically,  the  bill  prohibits  any 
"disloyal,  profane,  scurrillous,  contemp- 
tuous or  abusive  language,"  about  the 
government,  the  flag,  the  army  or  navy, 
or  any  language  intended  to  bring  the 
government  into  "contempt,  scorn,  con- 
tumely or  disrepute,"  or  any  language 
designed  to  cripple  the  government  or  to 
interfere  with  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  c.ses  of 
mob  violence  since  the  war  began  was 
the  lynching  of  Frank  Little,  the  I.  W. 
W.  leader,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  last  sum- 
mer. This  action  was  explained  at 
the  time  as  caused  by  Little's  alleged 
disloyal  utterances.  On  April  4,  Rob- 
ert P.  Prager  was  hanged  by  a  mob  in 
Collinsville,  111.,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  had  been  carrying  on  propaganda 
against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Since  Prager  died  this  has  been 
denied,  and  it  is  now  said  that  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  showing  that 
Prager  was  in  reality  loyal  to  the  United 
States.      The   governor    of    Illinois    has 
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personally  interested  himself  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  a  special  grand  jury  in  charge 
of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  has 
indicted  a  number  of  men  who  were  said 
to  be  in  the  mob. 

Only  two  of  the  instances  of  wide- 
spread or  community  violence  have  so 
far  been  the  subjects  of  authoritative  in- 
vestigation. The  Bisbee  deportations 
were  reported  upon  by  the  President's 
Mediation  Commission  and  condemned 
as  illegal  and  unjustifiable.  [See  the 
Survey  for  December  8,  1917.]  The 
other  affair  that  has  been  investigated 
was  the  abuse  of  members  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  November, 
1917.  A  report  has  been  made  on 
this  case  by  the  National  Civil  Lib- 
erties Bureau.  This  report  is  based 
upon  the  statements  of  a  citizen  of 
Tulsa,  the  secretary  of  the  Tulsa 
local  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  an 
investigator  sent  to  Tulsa  to  look  into 
the  affair.  This  investigator  corrobo- 
rates the  statements  of  the  other  two. 
On  account  of  the  feeling  prevailing  in 
Tulsa,  all  of  the  names  are  withheld. 

The  report  declares  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall  in  Tulsa  was  raided  by  the  police 
on  November  5.  Eleven  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  time  were  ar- 
rested. One  of  them  was  placed  on  trial 
on  November  7  on  a  charge  of  va- 
grancy, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  de- 
cision in  his  case  should  apply  to  the 
other  ten.  At  the  trial  the  police  testi- 
fied that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  man 
except  that  he  carried  an  I.  W.  W. 
card.  As  to  the  other  men,  "none  of 
them  had  a  police  record."  The  police 
testified    further 

that  they  had  heard  nothing  seditious  in 
their  utterances  either  in  their  hall  or  else- 
where. They  testified  they  had  not  known 
of  their  visiting  any  kind  of  illegal  or  bad 
resorts,  nor  in  any  other  way  did  they 
attempt  to  show  they  were  guilty  of  any  law 
violations  whatsoever.  They  seemed  to  rest 
their  entire  case  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
members  of  the  I.  VV.  W.    .     .     . 

The  trial  ended  about  10:40  o'clock  on 
Friday  night,  November  9,  and  Judge  Evans 
rendered  a  decision  finding  all  the  men 
guilty  as  charged  and  assessing  their  fines  at 
$100  each,  stating,  "These  are  no  ordinary 
times." 

Immediately  afterward,  the  investi- 
gator reports,  the  eleven  defendants 
were  locked  in  a  room  just  off  the  court 
room  and  six  other  men,  spectators  at 
the  trial,  some  of  whom  were  not  I.  W. 
W.  members,  were  locked  in  with  them. 
According  to  the  I.  W.  W.  secretary, 
whose  statements  are  corroborated  by 
the  special  investigator,  the  men  were 
ordered  out  by  the  turnkey  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  placed  in  automobiles 
in  charge  of  policemen.  When  they 
had  proceeded  a  few  blocks,  a  mob  of 
masked  men  stopped  the  automobiles, 
took  the  men  away  from  the  police,  and 
going  with  them  to  a  point  outside  the 
city,   first   heat  them  on  the  bare  backs 


with  a  rope  and  then  tarred  and  feath- 
ered them  and  ordered  them  "to  leave 
running  and  never  come  back." 

According  to  the  report,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  mob  outrage,  after  spend- 
ing several  weeks  in  jail,  was  re- 
leased on  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
Before  he  left  the  court  room  he 
was  rearrested  on  a  charge  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons.  The  evidence  of 
eight  policemen  who  surrounded  his 
house  and  swore  they  saw  him  coming 
down  stairs  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
led  to  his  being  fined  $100.  This  man 
is  now  working  out  his  fine  on  the 
streets  of  Tulsa.  The  report  is  that 
he  will  be  arrested  for  vagrancy  again 
as  soon  as  this  fine  is  paid,  and  this  prac- 
tice will  be  continued  until  he  leaves 
the  city.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade 
and  has  made  his  home  in  Tulsa  many 
years.    The  same  judge,  in  fining  him,  is 


declared  by  the  investigator  to  have  said, 
"You  are  not  guilty,  but  I  will  have  to 
fine  you  one  hundred  dollars,"  and  again 
he  added,  "These  are  no  ordinary 
times."  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  victims 
have  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Most  of  them  have  obtained 
work  but  they  "have  suffered  all  sorts 
of  privations  and  hardships,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental.  Some  of  them  were  in 
ill  health  at  the  time  of  the  outrage,  and 
others  are  not  strong  physically  and  they 
have  been  living  in  constant  fear  of  an- 
other brutal  assault  by  the  tools  of  the 
employers." 

.  Instances  of  mob  violence  have  in- 
creased lately.  Clippings  telling  of 
some  that  occurred  last  week  are  repro- 
duced in  another  column.  On  April  8, 
Congressman  L.  C.  Dyer,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  designed 
to  make  lynching  a  crime  against  the 
United  States. 
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Two  War  Years  in  Constantinople 

By  Dr.  Harry  Stuermer.  George  H. 
Doran  &  Co.  292  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Of  the  many  books  which  the  war  has 
brought  forth  none  is  more  remarkable  and 
significant  than  this.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  is  at  war  with  Germany,  and  Ger- 
mans as  a  rule,  either  outwardly  or  tacitly, 
are  loyal  to  the  Fatherland;  but  here  is  a 
different  kind  of  German  who  is  not  afraid 
to  hold  opinions  of  his  own.  Early  in  the 
war  he  served  in  Galicia  until  his  health 
made  him  unfit  for  further  service.  He  then 
became  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Ga- 
zette and,  after  considerable  experience  at 
Gallipoli,  where  he  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  fighting,  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 
spent  two  years  studying  and  observing  ev- 
erything that  bore  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween  Germany  and  Turkey. 

In  reading  this  book  we  are  convinced  that 
the  author  is  honest,  has  a  conscience,  forms 
his  own  opinions,  :ind  is  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press them  even  though  they  temporarily 
stand  in  the  way  of  personal  interest.  It 
may  further  be  said  that  this  heroic  and 
outspoken  German  who  deliberately  cuts 
loose  from  his  country'  and  attacks  with 
stinging  words  the  duplicity,  arrogance  and 
cruelty  of  the  German  imperial  government, 
is  a  common  instance  of  what  a  real  man 
will    do   under   provocation. 

It  also  suggests,  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve, that  among  the  Germans  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  thoughtful  men  and  women 
who  react  most  vigorously  against  the  sui- 
cidal course  which  the  military  party  has 
pursued,  and  who  remain  silent  because  to 
speak  would  mean  death  to  themselves  and 
their  friends,  or  a  position  which  would 
be  hard  for  them  to  tolerate.  In  fact  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  manv  voices  are  being 
raised  in  protest.  The  whole  German  press 
seems  ready  to  break  out  in  denunciation 
of  the  blind  fatalistic  policy  by  mean-;  of 
which    the    German    imperial    government   is 


now  pushing  its  fight  for  supremacy 
Dr.  Stuermer  traces  the  steps  leading  to 
the  war  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  ter- 
rible issues  involved,  and  the  utter  deprav- 
ity and  wickedness  of  the  Kaiser's  party,  in 
refusing  to  negotiate,  and  in  not  encourag- 
ing Austria  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Serbia.  He  says:  "The  moment  England 
entered  the  war,  Germany  lost  the  war." 
And  again:  "Never  for  a  moment  have  1 
believed  in  final  victory  for  Germany.  Slow- 
ly but  surely  I  then  veered  round  to  the  po- 
sition that  I  could  no  longer  desire  victory 
for  Germany."  He  tells  of  the  conduct  of 
German  officers  and  soldiers  in  Belgium 
and  France,  and  confirms  the  stories  man) 
times  repeated  of  the  treatment  of  innocent 
people,  especially  of  women  and  girls. 

The  author  says  he  went  to  Turkey  with 
an  open  mind,  and  in  his  observation  at 
Gallipoli  he  came  to  have  a  high  opinion 
of  Turkish  valor  and  found  the  soldiers 
more  humane  and  chivalric  than  his  own 
countrymen.  To  have  a  German  review 
the  deportations  and  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians, a  tragedy  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled  in  the  world's  history,  is  cer- 
tainly unique.  He  says  that  when  the  hor- 
ror of  this  great  crime,  which  sought  the 
destruction  of  a  whole  people,  burst  upon 
him,  he  lost  his  love  for  present-day  Tur- 
key; he  saw  that  nothing  but  the  day  of 
judgment  would  be  sufficient  to  atone  for 
this   terrible   outrage. 

Still  more  important  is  the  conviction 
which  soon  possessed  his  mind  that  the  Ger- 
man imperial  government  may  properly  be 
held  responsible  for  this  frightful  exhibition 
of  barbarism.  He  declares  that  over  and 
over  again  he  appealed  to  German  officials 
to  use  their  influence  in  arresting  this  mon- 
strous and  murderous  adventure,  but  got 
no  satisfaction  whatever.  No  one  lias  pic- 
tured this  "drama  of  massacre  and  death" 
in  clearer  colors.  It  was  undertaken,  he 
savs.  "with  the  cowardly  acquiescence  ot  the 
German  government  in  full  knowledge  of 
the    fact."    The    unwillingness    of    Germany 
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to  appreciate  her  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter impressed  Dr.  Stuermer  as  "a  mixture  of 
cowardice  and  lack  of  conscience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  shortsighted  stupidity  on  the 
other."  History,  he  says,  will  point  out  that 
this  record  of  cruelty  towards  a  people  of 
high  social  development  was  contempora- 
neous with  Germany's  greatest  power  in 
Turkey. 

The  Bulgarian  question  is  dealt  with  at 
some  length,  and  the  author  points  out  that 
King  Ferdinand  is  a  prince  of  opportunists, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  lead  Bulgaria  into 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  sim- 
ply because  the  Teutons  were  ready  to  prom- 
ise anything,  while  the  Allies  with  proper 
reserve  and  a  sense  of  justice  were  trying 
to  consider  not  only  the  selfish  interests  of 
Bulgaria,  but  the  proper  claims  of  the  other 
Balkan   states. 

The  attempt  of  Germany  to  incite  a  holy 
war  is  described  with  apparent  glee.  This 
undertaking  acted  like  a  boomerang;  for,  as 
a  result,  the  Arabs  have  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  taken  away  the  primacy  of 
Islam  from  the  Turks.  Moreover,  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Egypt  and  the  Far  East,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  support  of  the  Turkish 
regime,  have  in  large  numbers  joined  the 
Allies. 

The  complex  and  serious  situation  in 
Greece  which  led  up  to  the  deposition  of  the 
king,  and  secured  the  aid  of  Greece  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  enlightenment,  is 
an   interesting  feature  of  the  volume. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions respecting  food  supplies  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people.  It  appears  that 
even  in  these  times  of  storm  and  stress  in 
Constantinople,  as  elsewhere,  the  activities 
of  avaricious  profiteers  are  unrestrained. 
Many  fill  their  pockets  with  wealth,  while 
the  poor  become  poorer,  and  many  have  to 
starve  for  lack  of  the  most  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  German 
embassy  was  often  made  the  dupe  of  greedy 
adventurers  who  came  making  promises  as 
to  what  they  could  do  if  they  had  money, 
and  so  here  as  elsewhere  Germany  sup- 
ported a  vast  number  of  spies  and  propa- 
gandists, many  of  whom  accomplished  little 
except  to  emphasize  the  degradation  and  du- 
plicity to  which  the  German  regime  has  de- 
scended. 

An  outstanding  factor  in  the  observations 
made  by  the  author  is  the  general  purpose 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  to 
Turkify  the  whole  country,  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  Christians  as  far  as  possible.  Also, 
the  government  does  not  wish  to  see  Ger- 
many get  too  strong  a  hold.  While  Turkey 
is  an  ally  of  Germany,  and  is  working  hand 
in  glove  with  her  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  among  a  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation a  very  keen  dislike  of  things  German. 
At  heart  many  of  the  Turks  are  pro-English 
and  pro-French.  Many  realize  that  after 
the  war  they  will  desire  more  than  ever  the 
friendship  of  these  two  nations  and  of 
America.  They  tolerate  and  fear,  but  in- 
wardly despise  German  friendship,  and  a 
collapse  of  the  German  machine  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  give  them  courage  to  show  their 
true  feelings. 

Dr.  Stuermer  gives  illuminating  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Tur- 
key today,  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat.  He 
says  the  former  is  "one  of  the  most  repug- 
nant subjects  ever  produced  by  Turkey." 
He  shows  him  to  be  vain  and  cunning,  over- 
weening in  conceit  and  egoism.  He  is  en- 
tirely unscrupulous  and  ruthlessly  brutal. 
Talaat  Pasha,  while  scarcely  less  danger- 
ous as  a  leader,  is  at  least  more  intelligent 
and  possesses  a  gift  for  organization  and 
tireless  energy.  He  is,  however,  narrow- 
minded  and  obsessed  with  the  Pan-Turk 
idea.     He  worked  his  way  up  from  a  very 


humble  position,  and  apart  from  native 
cleverness  had  no  background  of  education 
or  political  knowledge  to  fit  him  to  be,  as 
he  is,  the  leader  of  a  nation.  With  two 
such  men  at  the  helm,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered that  Turkey  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 

In  conclusion  the  author  makes  it  quite 
plain  that  he  believes  the  only  salvation  for 
the  unhappy  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  in  being  once  and  for  all  delivered  from 
Turkish  rule.  Those  portions  of  the  em- 
pire having  a  predominating  Christian  popu- 
lation should  be  placed  under  European  pro- 
tection. One  last  chance  the  Turks  might 
have  to  work  out  a  possible  government  for 
themselves  in  Inner  Anatolia,  but  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  wield  again  the 
power  which  they  have  so  atrociously  mis- 
used these  many  years,  and  which  has 
reached  its  awful  climax  during  the  world 
war. 

The  author  believes  strongly  in  a  definite 
limitation  of  Turkish  influence,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subject  Christian  popula- 
tions, but  for  the  good  of  the  Turks  them- 
selves, for  whom  as  individuals  he  keeps  a 
real  affection.  Their  hope,  he  believes,  lies 
in  the  rich  undeveloped  lands  of  Anatolia 
where  he  sincerely  hopes  they  may  build  up 
a  worthy  nation. 

Since  this  book  was  written  two  events  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  eastern  question 
have  taken  place;  namely,  the  break-up  of 
Russia  and  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
war.  The  first  removes  the  menace  of  a 
Russian  Dardanelles,  which  has  always  been 
the  nightmare  of  Turkey,  and  the  second 
brings  into  the  struggle  for  civilization  a 
nation  strongly  interested  in  near  eastern 
affairs,  with  schools  and  colleges  already 
planted  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and,  above 
all,  a  calm  and  impartial  attitude  in  inter- 
national affairs  which  will  surely  be  a  strong 
factor  for  justice  when  terms  are  finally  dis- 
cussed   around    the    peace    table. 

Dr.  Stuermer  has  written  an  unusually 
stirring  book,  full  of  sincere  feeling  and 
conviction,  and  the  keen  observation  of  a 
trained  student  of  human  affairs.  No  one 
interested  in  the  Near  East  should  fail  to 
read  this  remarkable  exposition  of  one  of 
the  most  baffling  and  complex  situations  of 
the   war. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

A  Parent's  Job 

By    C.    N.    Millard.      Pilgrim    Press.      225 
pp.   Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

In  the  changing  manner  of  life  of  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  parents  have  more  and 
more  let  the  education  of  their  children  in 
the  every-day  practical  things  of  life — in 
the  arts  of  home-keeping  and  good  citizen- 
ship— slip  off  their  own  shoulders  and  have 
expected  such  training  to  be  taken  over  bodily 
by  the  schools.  The  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not,  and  without  great  readjustments,  can- 
not successfully  assume  this  whole  burden — 
for  one  reason  because  teachers  are  with 
their  pupils  for  only  a  part,  less  than  half, 
of  the  day.  By  neglecting  the  remainder 
themselves,  parents  are  running  the  risk  that 
other  influences,  important  because  young 
children  are  very  active  and  acquisitive, 
may  greatly  handicap  or  completely  undo 
the  labors  of  the  schoolroom.  The  only 
success-promising  system  is  that  in  which 
parents  and  teachers  cooperate  with  the  same 
educational  ideals  and  methods  in  mind. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point,  the  author, 
a  former  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Buffalo,  states  the  two  major  aims  of  his 
volume  to  be:  first,  to  help  parents  better 
to  understand  the  true  aims  of  education  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  now  prevalent  in 
the  schools;  and,  second,  to  indicate  ways 
in  which  parents  can  again  get  under  some 
of    their    legitimate    responsibility    and    co- 


operate  more   intelligently   with   teachers    in 
the  training  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Millard  points  out  that  the  first  "great 
barrier  in  the  way  of  intelligent  coopera- 
tion is  examination  percentages."  They, 
after  all,  are  no  measure  of  education;  at 
best  they  are  mere  tests  of  memory;  and 
ability  in  memorizing  is  only  one  of  many 
qualities  that  make  for  education.  The 
real  measure  of  education  is  the  acquire- 
ment and  possession  of  qualities  that  help  to 
the  highest  self  expression,  and,  what  nat- 
urally follows,  to  the  greatest  service  to 
others.  Such  qualities  must  therefore  be 
put  in  the  foreground.  Teachers  and  the 
schools  can  do  much  to  develop  them ;  but 
parents  and  the  home  can  do  much  also. 
They  must  supplement  each  other,  the  par- 
ent's part,  moreover,  being  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  example  and  practice  in  the  family 
circle   as   of   precept  or   peachment. 

As  part  of  such  a  union  of  effort,  the 
author  urges  that,  "instead  of  having  the 
monthly  report  cards  of  pupils  tell  of  their 
standings  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  the  other  subjects  taught,"  there  should 
"be  noted  on  them  vital  points  under  the 
headings,  Studies,  Habits  of  Address,  Habits 
of  Work,  Habits  of  Health,  and  Habits  of 
Character,  holding  up  habit-formation  as 
the  greatest  thing  for  which  to  strive  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school 
course." 

In  reporting  upon  Habits  of  Work,  for 
example,  the  idea  would  be  to  have  teachers 
note  from  time  to  time  their  observations  as 
to  improvement  or  lack  of  it  in  such  im- 
portant characteristics  as  concentration, 
promptness,  industry,  neatness,  rapidity,  ac- 
curacy, thoroughness  and  self-reliance.  The 
point  in  the  reporting  is  that  by  the  act 
itself  emphasis  on  the  practical  value  of 
these  things  will  be  given  to  teachers,  par- 
ents and  children  also.  Similarly,  under 
Habits  of  Health,  would  be  included  breath- 
ing, sitting  and  standing,  position,  diet,  care 
of  teeth,  the  use  of  water  (internal  and 
external),  exercise,  etc.  All  of  the  discus- 
sions include  practical  suggestions  for  par- 
ent and  children. 

The  report  on  studies  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  "marks,"  but  have  to  do  in- 
stead with  any  important  topic  or  principle 
in  which  the  pupil  should  have  help  at 
home.  Parents,  of  course,  may,  and  many 
do,  think  that  teaching  methods  nowadays 
are  different  and  too  difficult  for  laymen  to 
understand.  That  they  are  so  complex  and 
so  difficult  the  author  denies.  However,  in 
order  to  help  parents  to  assume  their  part 
in  this  educational  partnership,  a  summary 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  progressive 
schools  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  more 
important  studies  beginning  with  the  first 
grade  and  going  through  the  first  year  of 
high   school    is   presented. 

The  book  closes  with  a  plea  that,  for  the 
sake  of  making  citizens  and,  therefore,  the 
nation  strong  and  capable,  parents  and  peda- 
gogues alike  should  not  only  unite  forces  in 
training  the  oncoming  generation,  but  they 
should  also  be  ready  to  give  up  a  number 
of  educational  fallacies  which  are  more  or 
less  common  and  admit  of  change  and  prog- 
ress in  ideas  and  methods  in  education  as 
in  everything  else. 

It  is  altogether  a  good  book.  The  idea 
of  measuring  teaching  processes  and  educa- 
tional progress  by  development  in  the  habits 
and  qualities  that  make  for  the  fullest  life, 
I  do  not  understand,  however,  to  be  en- 
tirely new.  Such  a  policy  has  been  followed, 
under  the  direction  of  Patty  S.  Hill,  pro- 
fessor of  kindergarten  at  Teachers  College, 
in  the  kindergarten  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  New  York,  for  some  time.  But  the 
idea  deserves  this  additional  emphasis;  and 
the   book   deserves   wide   reading. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 
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American    Democracy    and    Asiatic    Citi- 
zenship. 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.  257  pp.  Price,  $1.75 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.87. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  and  reassurances 
of  friendship  and  of  mutual  obligation,  and 
despite  the  diplomatic  correspondences  and 
courtesies  that  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Tokio  and  Washington  govern- 
ments, there  are  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  who  are  dissatisfied,  irritated  and 
vexed  over  the  still  unsolved  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration  and  citizenship  in 
America;  and  no  one  can  predict  what  ag- 
gravated forms  this  problem  may  yet  assume. 
After  the  present  war,  as  the  writer  of  this 
book  says,  it  will  be  "the  burning  problem 
in  America's  future." 

The  problem  is  of  the  gravest  character 
inasmuch  as  it  is  radical,  with  economic 
and  political  aspects  which  require  more 
than  sheer  fervor  of  patriotism  or  of  senti- 
mentality for  their  consideration.  In  its 
principle  it  concerns  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  democracy;  on  its  practical  side  it 
affects  the  honor  of  Japan  and  of  the  Asiatic 
races.  A  blundering  policy  based  on  an  un- 
scientific, unscrupulous  and  biased  ground, 
may  in  time  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Pacific, 
which  from  now  on  will  be  the  world's  arena 
of  competition  and  conflict  commercially  and 
politically.  Indeed  the  problem,  if  left  neg- 
lected or  handled  slightingly,  may  ultimately 
imperil  the  destinies  of  all  the  promising 
nations  whose  land  is  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific. 

Therefore,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
Sidney  Gulick,  with  his  splendid  interna- 
tional insight  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  Far  East  and  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  in  America  should  have  turned 
his  attention  to  this  particular  problem.  He 
is  singularly  qualified  for  such  a  task  and 
the  solution  he  has  formulated  promises  to 
be  satisfactory  to  both.  His  twenty-six  years 
of  missionary  service  in  Japan  and  his  ex- 
periences as  professor  at  Doshisha  Univer- 
sity in  Kioto  have  given  to  him  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  oriental  point  of  view.  On 
his  return  from  Japan  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Relations  with  Japan  to  study  specially  the 
nature,  extent  and  solution  of  the  Japanese 
problem,  which  then  became  critical  along 
the  Pacific  coast  over  the  California  anti- 
alien  law.  The  conclusions  that  he  has 
reached  as  the  result  of  these  invaluable  ex- 
periences have  appeared  in  various  maga- 
zine articles,  pamphlets  and  volumes,  but 
here   we   see   his   solution   in   complete   form. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
scientific,  or  technical,  quality  of  the  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  collections  of  statistical 
facts  and  historical  summaries  in  the  second 
part,  although  the  author's  convincing  logic 
and  basic  argument  are  presented  mainly  in 
the  first  part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  political  situations  and  their 
bearing  on  the  American  democracy. 

At  the  beginning  he  points  out  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  modern  Asia  has  "rendered 
not  only  obsolete  but  dangerous  any  policy 
that  ignores  the  problems,  needs  and  essential 
rights"  of  the  Asiatics.  He  forthwith  de- 
clares that  in  the  new  oriental  policy  which 
America  must  adopt  there  must  be  two 
fundamental  principles  embodied,  namely: 
"While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should  provide 
real  protection  for  the  Pacific  coast  states 
from  the  dangers  of  excessive  Asiatic  im- 
migration, it  should  also  on  the  other  hand, 
give  to  Asiatics  the  same  courtesy  of  treat- 
ment and  the  same  equality  of  rights  as 
America  readily  accords  to  all  other  people, 
whether  they  come  from  Europe,  Africa,  or 
South   America." 


Proceeding  on  this  basis,  he  surveys  briefly 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  New 
Asia  and  their  significance,  he  then  reviews 
critically  the  history  of  America's  relation 
with  China  and  Japan  and  how  America  has 
been  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration and  citizenship.  His  plea  to  the 
intelligence  of  America  for  revising  the  at- 
titude toward  the  Chinese  people  reveals  the 
brilliant  statesmanship  which  is  so  dominant 
and  noteworthy  in  this  Christian  author.  He 
states  that  in  spite  of  the  generous  and  just 
American  policy  in  dealing  with  China, 
which  undoubtedly  and  deservingly  has  won 
her  warm  gratitude,  the  Americans  must  be 
"filled  with  shame"  when  the  story  is  told  of 
what  many  Chinese  have  suffered  here.  He 
recalls  "the  treaties  that  have  pledged  rights, 
immunities  and  protection  and  which,  never- 
theless, have  been  disregarded  and  know- 
ingly invaded."  "This,"  he  adds,  "is  not 
only  by  private  individuals  but  by  legisla- 
tures and  administrative  officials." 

In  a  historical  sketch  of  legislation  dealing 
with  naturalization  in  this  country,  he  refers 
to  numerous  instances  of  self-contradictory 
procedure  of  the  American  judiciary. 
"America  aims  to  be  a  thorough-going  dem- 
ocracy," he  declares,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  American  ideal,  after  analyzing  what 
constitutes  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations, 
he  urges  finally,  as  the  solution  of  the  perti- 
nent problem,  the  regulation  of  all  immigra- 
tion on  a  common  principle,  the  specific  train- 
ing of  all  immigrants  for  citizenship  and  the 
grant  of  citizenship  to  all  who  qualify,  re- 
gardless of  race. 

He  gives  a  comprehensive  program  for 
constructive  immigration  legislation,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  chapter  of  crucial  importance 
in  the  entire  volume;  it  contains  a  detailed 
outline  of  proposed  legislation,  suggesting 
five  or  six  important  provisions,  namely, 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  immigration;  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  bureau  for  the  registra- 
tion of  aliens;  a  federal  distribution  bureau 
and  a  federal  bureau  for  the  education  of 
aliens;  congressional  legislation  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  aliens;  and  amendment 
of  the  naturalization  laws. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  asserts 
that  the  alleged  unbridgeable  chasm  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  in  fact  non-existent, 
and  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are 
essentially  the  same,  whatever  the  race.  If 
there  is  a  chasm,  may  we  not  hope  that  a 
plan  like  his  will  bridge  it  and  nullify  the 
difference?  Iwao  F.  Ayusawa. 

American  City  Progress  and  the  Law 
By  Howard  Lee  McBain.     Columbia  Uni- 
versity   Press.      268    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Professor  McBain  has  written  a  book  that 
no  one  interested  in  the  affairs  of  cities  can 
afford  to  he  without.  In  his  preface  Profes- 
sor McBain  says  that  the  book  "deals  with 
certain  of  the  more  important  rules  of  law 
that  are  involved  in  some  of  the  forward- 
looking  movements  in  American  cities.  .  .  . 
The  scope  of  this  volume  is  limited  to  an  ex- 
amination of  legal  principles.  In  what  re- 
spects does  the  law  as  it  now  stands  facili- 
tate or  obstruct  the  city  in  its  endeavor  to 
apply  this  or  that  new  policy  to  the  solution 
of  an  existing  problem?"  While  he  savs 
that  with  the  policv  itself  he  is  not  primarily 
concerned,  he  nevertheless  indicates  the  paths 
that  are  most  hazardous  and  those  along 
which  progress  is  most  likely  to  be  achieved 
without  obstruction  by  the  courts. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters. 
The  first  two  deal  with  the  general  powers 
of  cities  as  conferred  by  constitutional  or 
statutory  grants,  and  judicial  construction 
of  such  powers  together  with  the  implied 
powers  that  may  or  may  not  flow  from 
constitutional    or    statutory    provisions.     The 


next  four  chapters  discuss  the  power  that  the 
city  may  exercise  over  land  by  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  by  condemnation,  or  by 
control  of  public  utilities. 

In  the  last  chapters  he  discusses  the  power 
of  the  city  to  control  living  costs  by  regula- 
tion of  prices,  by  the  establishment  of  mar- 
kets, and  by  engaging  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  goods.  Municipal  recrea- 
tion is  considered  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  industry  by  the  development 
of  water  power,  advertising  the  city,  and  ex- 
tending financial   aid  to  private  enterprises. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  expressed  and 
implied  powers  of  cities  has  been  discussed 
at  greater  length  by  Professor  McBain  in 
other  publications.  In  this  book,  however, 
he  has  brought  together  highly  important 
decisions  that  must  serve  to  guide  those  who 
seek  further  powers  for  cities  either  by  di- 
rect legislative  or  constitutional  grant  or 
by  the  broad  power  to  enact  their  own 
charters. 

Professor  McBain  distinguishes  between 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  respect 
to  social  and  in  respect  to  economic  sub- 
jects. His  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  its 
exercise  upon  economic  subjects.  The  con- 
test really  turns  upon  the  extent  to  which 
private  rights  of  landowners  may  be  lim- 
ited for  the  benefit  of  other  landowners 
and  the  public  generally.  If  we  start  with 
Thomas  Jefferson's  point  of  view  that  the 
land  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living,  we 
then  regard  all  laws  affecting  real  estate 
as  designed  to  bring  about  the  most  effect- 
ive use  of  a  common  heritage. 

When  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  have 
set  aside  as  unconstitutional  laws  which  im- 
posed restrictions  upon  the  private  use  of 
land,  it  has  usually  been  because  the  courts 
have  not  distinguished  between  land  as  a 
subject  of  ownership  and  things  which  may 
indefinitely  be  reproduced.  Further,  the 
courts  have  only  just  begun  to  perceive  that 
the  police  power  may  appropriately  be  ex- 
ercised to  protect  the  value  of  the  land  be- 
longing to  some  persons  from  such  use  of 
their  land  by  others  as  would  detract  from 
the  value  of  their  neighbor's  land. 

The  author  first  discusses  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance, analyzing  numerous  ordinances  and 
decisions.  He  concludes  that  while  progress 
has  been  made  the  smoke  problem  has  by 
no  means  been  completely  solved  in  any 
city. 

The  progress  of  billboard  regulation 
is  encouraging.  Rather  radical  ordinances' 
have  been  upheld  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  billboards  in  residential  districts  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Professor  McBain  thinks 
that  "in  the  course  of  time  American  courts 
will  reverse  their  earlier  decisions  and 
frankly  include  aesthetics  among  the  subjects 
for  which  the  police  power  may  be  prop- 
erly exercised." 

The  height,  bulk,  and  use  of  buildings 
may  be  regulated,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  sustaining  height  regulations.  It  is  hard- 
er to  sustain  bulk  regulation  and  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  retail  stores  in  resi- 
dential districts.  It  by  no  means  appears 
impossible  to  sustain  bulk  regulations,  how- 
ever, if  they  are  well  conceived  and  ably 
defended. 

Excess  condemnation  is  considered.  While 
a  number  of  states  have  adopted  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  make  it  possible  it  has 
been  but  little  used  as  yet.  The  value  of  re- 
plotting  is  rather  inadequately  discussed.  The 
power  to  re-plot  was  the  main  argument 
of  those  who  sought  to  secure  the  power  of 
excess  condemnation  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Professor  McBain  supplies  a  table  of  cases 
of  great  value  ami  convenience.  The  book 
has  a  good  table  of  contents  and  an  adequate 
index.  It  is  commended  to  all  those  who 
seek   to  make  cities   safer,    richer,   and    hap- 
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pier.    These   are  they  for  whom   the   author 
wrote  it.  Lawson  Purdy. 

Social  Problems  and  Christian  Ideals 
Edited  by  E.  A.  Wesley  and  J.  H.  Darby- 
shire.     Longmans,   Green   &   Co.     115    pp. 
Price  1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.06. 

This  little  book  is  described  in  the  sub- 
title as  consisting  of  short  papers  on  points 
of  importance  in  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety on  Christian  lines.  It  is  a  by-product 
of  the  Mission  of  Repentance  and  Hope,  con- 
ducted in  1916  by  the  Anglican  church 
throughout  England,  which  is  proving  its 
fruitfulness  rather  in  the  stimulus  it  gave 
to  thought  upon  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  society  and  religion  than  by  what 
was   immediately  achieved. 

The  present  book  is  a  composite  produc- 
tion by  a  company  of  Liverpool  churchfolk, 
clerical  and  lay,  and  is  a  plain  unpreten- 
tious statement  of  the  case  for  social  recon- 
struction and  of  some  of  the  lines  along 
which  reconstruction  should  proceed.  That 
the  book  is  elementary  and  amateurish  is 
no  fair  criticism  of  it,  for  it  pretends  to  be 
no  more.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that,  at  this 
time  of  day,  writers  on  this  subject  should 
not  perceive  that  the  problem  has  already 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  seeking  improve- 
ments within  the  existing  social  framework 
to  that  at  which  it  is  plain  that  the  hope 
of  the  future  is  bound  up  with  a  radical 
transformation  of  the  framework  itself. 

Consequently  the  problem  of  the  church 
is  whether  it  is  going  to  be  content  with 
extending  its  functions  as  a  dispenser  of 
anodynes  and  unguents  or  is  going  to  as- 
sist at  the  rather  drastic  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  social  corpus  vitce  which  move- 
ments like,  say,  the  British  Labour  Party, 
propose. 

If  the  church  knew  today  the  things  that 
belong  to  its  place,  it  would  dedicate  itself 
to  the  creation  of  those  moral  and  spiritual 
conditions  with  which  the  impending  eco- 
nomic changes  must  be  accompanied  if  they 
are  to  become  a  process  of  genuine  and 
radical  social  regeneration.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  church  is  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility. It  is  still  wading  in  the  shallows; 
and  it  is  time  to  launch  out  into  the  deep. 
Richard  Roberts. 

A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education 
By  George  Albert  Coe.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  361  pp.  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

Religious  Education   and   Democracy 
By  Benjamin  S.  Winchester.     The  Abing- 
don Press.    293  pp.    $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

Religious  Education  and  American  Democ- 
racy 

By  Walter  S.  Athearn.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  394  pp.  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

The  number  and  quality  of  new  books 
discussing  the  relation  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  democracy  register  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  new  and  better  times  coming. 
Three  volumes  from  as  many  influential 
educational  centers  affiliated  with  different 
churches  are  worthy  of  very  special  atten- 
tion and  general   use. 

Prof.  George  Albert  Coe,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city,  leads  the 
way  in  a  fundamental  treatment  of  that 
relationship.  Basing  his  discussion  upon  the 
conviction  that  "there  is,  or  is  coming  to 
be,  a  distinctive  religious  principle,  that  of 
a  divine-human  industrial  democracy,"  he 
contends  that  the  function  of  religious  edu- 
cation is  not  merely  to  transmit  ancient 
standards,   but   to   have    a    part   in    revising 


the  standards  themselves.  Therefore  the 
church  has  a  "motive  for  self-criticism,  and 
for  making  its  educational  organization  and 
methods  living  and  moving  parts  of  the 
collective  life."  From  this  point  of  view 
the  curriculum  is  transformed  into  "a  graded 
series  of  experiments  for  the  pupil  to  make 
in  social  living,"  while  "the  present  relations 
and  interactions  between  persons"  are  the 
primary   objects   of   his   study 

For  the  order  and  use  of  the  biblical  and 
other  material  a  basis  is  found  in  "the 
changing  social  situations  incident  to  the 
pupil's  growth,  with  their  inevitable  prob- 
lems of  social  adjustment."  From  this  point 
of  departure  constructive  criticism  of  other 
types  and  practices  of  religious  education 
proceeds  throughout  the  •  volume,  and  the 
psychological  ground  and  practical  organi- 
zation of  a  socialized  religious  education  are 
wrought  out.  The  Christian  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  family  as  a  determiner  of  the 
social  type  of  democratic  relationships  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  suggestive  dis- 
cussions of  the  volume,  involving  the  iden- 
tification of  church  and  family  with  all  pro- 
gressive movements  for  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  life   and   labor. 

Prof.  Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Religion,  in  his  very  timely  and 
useful  volume  treats  more  historically  and 
concretely  the  fundamental  aims  both  of  the 
democratic  state  and  the  church,  and  their 
interdependence  upon  each  other's  vitalizing 
support.  Heartily  accepting  all  that  democ- 
racy demands  and  implies  as  "a  challenge" 
to  the  Protestant  churches  of  America,  with 
equal  loyalty  he  accepts  for  the  churches 
their  "community  task,"  holding  both  church 
and  state  up  to  their  mutual  relations  in 
providing  education  for  democracy.  The 
difficulties  and  exactions  of  the  task,  and 
the  attempts  of  state  and  church,  apart  and 
together,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to 
fulfil  it  are  thoroughly  and  interestingly 
discussed.        > 

The  documentary  description  of  plans 
and  program  for  week-day  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  tabulations  of  their  typical  cur- 
ricula, with  full  bibliography,  are  of  per- 
manent reference  value.  The  consciousness 
of  the  present  world  situation  as  compelling 
serious  re-examination  of  the  foundations  of 
democracy,  and  of  the  relation  of  Christian- 
ity to  it  contributes  a  mental  alertness  and 
a  spiritual  urgency  to  the  volume  which  in- 
spire its  thorough  educational  method  with 
agitational   power. 

Prof.  Walter  Scott  Athearn,  of  Boston 
University,  with  more  emphasis  upon  meth- 
ods and  less  reference  to  history  and  theory, 
deals  with  what  the  public  and  the  church 
schools  are  doing  and  should  do.  He,  too, 
proceeds  upon  the  conclusion  that  religion 
cannot  be  taught  directly  by  the  public 
schools.  He,  therefore,  contends  for  a  sys- 
tem of  church  schools  for  the  masses,  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  and  a  system  of 
educational  supervision,  all  strictly  corre- 
lated with  and  supplementary  to  the  public 
school  system.  The  church  system  should 
correspond  to  that  of  the  state  at  every  point 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate 
school,  with  local,  county,  state  and  national 
superintendents  of  religious  education.  The 
correlation  between  the  two  systems  is 
traced  through  all  the  plans  under  which  it 
is  now  attempted,  and  to  all  the  possibilities 
which  are  thus  suggested  as  practicable. 
The  references  to  books,  articles,  texts  and 
administrative  details,  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  suggestion,  are  very  full  and 
valuable. 

Each  of  the  three  volumes  usefully  sup- 
plements the  others,  all  serving  the  state  as 
truly  as  the  church  in  showing  democracy's 
rootage  in  religion  and  religion's  fruitage 
in  democracy. 

Graham  Taylor. 


Medicine  as  a  Profession 

By  Daniel  W.  Weaver  and  E.  W.  Weaver. 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  214  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.58. 

As  a  volume  giving  a  survey  of  the  op- 
portunities for  medical  service,  the  one  by 
the  Weavers  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
There  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  and  of  the  financial  rewards 
possible  in  a  large  variety  of  salaried  posi- 
tions in  federal,  state,  municipal  and  county 
service,  in  the  service  of  corporations  or 
fraternal  societies,  in  research  work,  and 
in  urban  or  rural  private  practice. 

A  number  of  items  serve  to  mar  the  value 
of  the  book,  although  they  do  not  interfere 
with  answering  the  queries  of  those  who 
may  seek  it,  in  order  to  learn  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  choosing  medi- 
cine as  a  profession.  The  chapter  on  the 
history  of  medicine  is  too  brief  to  be  use- 
ful, lacks  inspiration,  and  appears  to  be 
merely  an  introduction,  born  of  formality. 

The  chapter  on  the  place  of  the  physician 
in  society  contains  several  inaccuracies  and 
indicates  in  places  a  lack  of  real  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  all  too  limited 
part  physicians  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  reforms.  To  attribute,  for 
example,  the  protection  of  working  men  in 
hazardous  occupations  to  the  efforts  of  medi- 
cal  societies,  is  far  from  the  real  fact. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  native  abili- 
ties requisite  for  a  successful  medical  career 
are  represented  by  the  gift  of  observation, 
facility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  skill  in 
reasoning,  readiness  in  extracting  informa- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  acquire  the  essential 
scientific  spirit  of  medicine. 

Chapters  devoted  to  the  financial  rewards 
and  the  prospects  in  medicine  fail  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  essential  re- 
wards that  cannot  be  estimated  through 
financial  calculations. 

More  careful  proofreading  would  have  re- 
moved some  of  the  numerous  typographical 
errors.  A  revision  of  the  subject-matter  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  elimination  of  ex- 
traneous and  comparatively  irrelevant  ma- 
terial. A  revised  text  should  merit  a  place 
in    the    literature    of    vocational    guidance. 

Ira  S.  Wile. 

Creating  Capital 

By  Frederick  L.  Lipman.  72  pp.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.81. 

Higher  Education  and  Business  Standards 
By  Willard  Eugene  Hotchkiss  109  pp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.06. 

These  two  little  works  are  the  first  titles 
appearing  under  the  Barbara  Weinstock 
Lectures  on  the  Morals  of  Trade,  given  at 
the  University  of  California.  They  present 
delightfully  contradictory  points  of  view,  and 
if  the  managers  of  the  lectures  had  variety 
in  mind,  they  certainly  secured  the  end  they 
sought. 

Both  books  present  one  aspect  of  the  mod- 
ern business  viewpoint,  however,  on  which 
there  is  agreement.  Both  argue  for  the  long- 
time point  of  view  in  business.  Beyond  this 
single  agreement  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  essential  basis  in  common.  Mr.  Lipman 
recognizes  certain  tendencies  in  the  world  of 
business,  and  he  is  well  aware  that  business 
success  is  no  longer  its  own  justification,  but 
he  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  single 
generation  has  forced  a  revolution  in  trade 
ethics— an  objective  rather  than  a  subjective 
phenomenon — and  that  the  homilies  on  per- 
sonal thrift  don't  have  the  same  old  virtuous 
ring  in  this  new  impersonal  era. 

The  author  finds  himself  put  to  attributing 
a  social  motive  to  the  business  man's  profit- 
{Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  right  answer  to  the  housing 
problem  in  war  means  the  saving 
of  thousands  of  lives — millions  of 
money — months  of  time. 

The  wrong  answer 
may  mean  an  irrepar- 
able mistake. 


120  large  pages,  including 
67  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  the  marvelous 
new  "  garden  cities  "  which 
England  has  built  for 
munitions  workers  during 
the  war. 


Fifty  Million  Dollars 
for  Houses ! 


Houses  for  shipyard  workers  to  live  in 
— so  we  can  build  ships — and  win  the 
war! 

Congress  has  given  the  money. 

Congress  will  give  MORE  money. 

How  will  it  be  spent? 

How  SHOULD  it  be  spent? 

How  did  England  spend  $700,000,000  for 
houses  for  HER  war  workers? 

Why  is  she  planning  to  spend  another 
$1,000,000,000? 


What  is  France  doing? 

What  have  other  countries  done? 

What  must  WE  do? 

This  is  a  new  publication,  entitled  "  The 
Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace." 
Issued  by  the  Journal  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
wants  facts  must  read  this  book! 
Ready  today. 

$2.25  a  copy  post  paid  to  any  address  in  the  world. 


Journal  of  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Enclosed  find  $2.25  for  one  copy  of  "  The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace.'' 
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(Continued  from   page   105) 
making  in  "creating  capital,"  which  creation, 
the  author  points  out,  is  a  duty  to  society  as 
well  as  to  one's  family. 

While  Mr.  Lipman  ably  uses  the  present- 
day  phraseology  and  attitude  in  his  apologia 
for  the  business  man,  he  shows  a  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  here  and  there 
for  the  workingman,  which  might  suggest  to 
the  latter  that  the  book  has  a  "middle-class" 
point  of  view.  For  instance,  he  is  quite 
ready  to  accept,  as  a  general  fact,  "stories" 
to  the  effect  that  increasing  income  induces 
certain  wage-earners  to  work  only  four  days 
instead  of  six.  In  this  part  of  his  discussion 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
rising  living  costs  have  offset  rising  wages, 
but  a  little  later  on  he  realizes  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  "burdensome  to  the  man  on 
fixed  income,"  when  he  is  thinking  primarily 
of  him  who  lives  on  his  investments. 

There  are  other  similar  views  in  the  book 
— that  under  our  present  order  "rewards  ap- 
proximate the  value  of  contribution;  indi- 
vidual instances  of  cruelty"  are  merely  al- 
luded to;  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  is 
justified,  the  economic  function  of  the  spec- 
ulator is  justified,  and  so  on. 

In  contrast,  Dean  Hotchkiss  is  by  no  means 
a  wild  radical,  but  he  sees  business  as  an 
activity  in  an  evolving  society.  He  interprets 
laissez  faire  as  the  natural  concomitant  of  an 
era  in  which  boundless  resources  and  the 
demand  for  big  results  were  the  only  factors 
to  be  considered.  The  change  from  that  era 
to  the  one  in  which  social  control  is  not  only 
recognized  as  inevitable  but  desirable  is 
made  interestingly  clear. 

That  the  new  order  in  business  requires 
efficiency,  but  efficiency  with  a  moral  and 
social  viewpoint,  is  demonstrated,  and  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  science  to  business  is  emphasized.  Dr. 
Hotchkiss  makes  clear  that  human  relations 
underlie  all  problems  of  business  and  that 
business  is  therefore  comparable  to  the  social 
rather  than  the  physical  sciences. 

For  training  business  executives  the  author 
protests  against  the  differentiation  between 
the  so-called  "cultural"  and  "vocational" 
subjects.  Business  executives  of  the  future, 
he  suggests,  should  have  a  general  college 
training  of  two,  three  or  four  years,  followed 
by  mastery  of  the  "fundamentals  of  business 
organization  and  management,  including 
.  .  .  accounting,  finance.  .  .  ."  From 
this  he  would  proceed  to  increasingly  inten- 
sive specialization. 

On  the  whole,  Dean  Hotchkiss'  little  book 
admirably  catches  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
community  responsibility  now  in  the  air,  and 
furnishes  stimulating  food  for  thought  both 
for  the  man  of  business  and  for  the  student 
of  society.  Frederick  P.  Gruenberg. 

The  Aims  of  Labor 

By     Arthur     Henderson,     M.P.       Headley 

Bros.     108   pp.  Price   50c;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $.56. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Huebsch  has  re- 
cently introduced  to  the  American  reading 
public  quite  a  number  of  original  political 
and  social  thinkers.  The  present  volume  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  these  con- 
tributions. Composed  in  the  main  of  articles 
published  in  November  and  December,  1917, 
it  summarizes  forcefully  the  present  ma- 
jority   program    of   British    labor. 

Readers  of  the  editor's  articles  in  the 
Survey  for  March  2  and  9  will  find  in  it 
further  illustration  of  the  robust  and  yet  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  which  characterizes  Henderson — until 
recently  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  trade- 
union  organizers  and  representatives,  now 
next  to  President  Wilson  perhaps  the  most 
powerful    figure   in   world    politics. 

B.  L. 


Theories  of  Social  Progress 

A  Critical  Study  of  the  Attempts  to  Formulate 
the  Conditions  of  Human  Progress 

By  ARTHUR  JAMES  TODD,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 

After  the  present  war  it  will  be  imperative  that  the  world  be 
rebuilt  according  to  sounder  principles  which  will  make  it  safer 
and  insure  its  improvement.  Hence,  the  study  of  the  underlying 
facts  of  human  progress  is  now  imperative. 

The  author  presents  the  sociological  foundations  for  this  educational  policy 
of  reconstruction,  gives  a  general  resume  of  the  opinions  of  other  authorities  as  to 
what  constitutes  social  progress,  and  presents  his  own  view  that  social  progress 
is  theoretically  possible,  but  by  no  means  inevitable.  The  book  is  arranged  in 
four  parts — Human  Nature  and  Social  Progress,  The  Concept  and  Criteria  of 
Progress,  The  Prophets  of  Progress,  and  Implications  and  Conclusions. 


Cloth,  crown  octavo,  xii  +  579  pages.  $2.25. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers 


New  York 


DO   YOU    NEED    EARLY    VOLUMES    OF    THE 
SURVEY  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY  FILE? 

If  so,  write  us  at  once.  We  have  available  in  unbound  form  volumes 
XIII  to  XXXII  inclusive  and  in  bound  form  volumes  III,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  XIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII.  We  can  also  furnish  recent  volumes 
either  bound  or  unbound. 

THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York 


ALEXANDER 
DANA  NOYES 

Financial  Editor  ot  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
whose  articles  on 
finance  are  read  oy 
hankers,  orokers,  and 
investors  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 


FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 


American  finance  is  no  longer  local  nor  even  national. 
It  is  international.  What  happens  in  England,  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  today,  immediately  expresses 
itself  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 
It  is  important  these  days,  as  never  before,  to  have  depend- 
able financial  information. 

Mr.  Noyes  knows  finance  in  practice  and  in  history.  He 
is  the  author  of  books  such  as  "Forty  Years  of  American 
Finance,"  "Financial  Chapters  of  the  War,"  "The  Free 
Coinage  Catechism"  (2,000,000  copies  sold).  / 

He  writes  the  daily  financial  article  in  The  New  ' 

York  Evening  Post,  and  the  complete  Saturday  / 

review,  reflecting  world-wide  financial  condi-  ,    .*$> 

tions.    Assisting  him  is  a  staff  of  trained  /     C> 

experts.  f    &     £> 


More  Than  a  Newspaper 
— A    National    Institution 


Its  financial  and  commercial  news  and  statistics  are 
the  most  comprehensive  of  any  daily  newspaper. 

ONE   DOLLAR   will   bring  you   the   Saturday   Edition 
with  Magazine,  Book,  and  Financial  Supplements  for  , 

six  months — a  special  introductory  offer.      (Regular 
price  $2.50  a  year.) 
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Training  and  Rewards  of  the  Physician 
By  Richard  C.  Cabot.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
153  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.33. 

The  literature  of  vocational  guidance  con- 
stantly grows.  Cabot's  book  was  prepared 
not  so  much  for  the  guidance  of  individuals 
into  medicine  as  for  the  information  of  those 
who  already  have  made  up  their  mind  to 
join  the  "profession,  which  can  use  the 
whole  of  a  man,  as  no  other  profession  can." 

Medical  work  is  divided  by  the  author  into 
four  large  groups  involving  research  and 
teaching,  the  family  physician,  the  expert 
middleman  or  specialist,  the  public  health 
officer.  The  underlying  qualities,  necessary 
for  service  in  each  of  these  subdivisions,  is 
carefully  presented,  while  due  stress  is 
placed  upon  the  nature  and  character  of 
training  and  experience  to  be  sought  in  order 
to  fit  oneself  for  each  and  all  of  these  groups. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  social  vision  of 
the  author  is  constantly  in  the  foreground, 
his  recognition  of  the  needs  of  society  as 
superior  to  the  shortcomings  of  individuals. 
In  referring  to  the  family  physician,  he  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  "the  prepared- 
ness for  treating  a  human  being  as  if  he 
possessed  a  mind,  affections,  talents,  vices 
and  habits,  good  and  bad,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  diseased  organs." 

There  is  considerable  constructive  criti- 
cism, with  reference  to  the  inadequacy  of 
medical  training  and  the  necessity  for  young 
physicians  to  till  many  fields  of  experience 
through  their  own  initiative,  enthusiasm  and 
social  conscience. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses 
various  helps  and  hindrances  in  the  doc- 
tor's development.  Fortunatelv.  failure  is  not 
interpreted  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 


in  terms  of  satisfaction,  enthusiasm  and  so- 
cial adjustment.  There  are  very  suggestive 
chapters  discussing  the  chances  for  the  young 
doctor  in  competition  with  older  groups,  and 
the  many  problems  which  arise  in  arriving 
at  a  determination  to  set  up  a  practice  in  the 
city  or  in  rural  districts. 

The  influence  of  cults  upon  success  in  the 
future  is  not  overlooked,  but  various  cults 
are  welcome,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned, 
because  their  criticisms  and  competitions 
challenge  the  authority  of  orthodox  medicine 
and  thus  aid  to  force  its  development.  The 
future  of  medicine  is  in  part  undergoing 
marked  alterations,  because  medical  tradi- 
tions are  being  annihilated  through  the 
greater  education  of  laymen,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  public  health  crusades  and  cam- 
paigns of  health  education.  Preventive  medi- 
cine and  the  health  movement  combine  to 
decrease  disease  bv  the  wholesale  and  thus 
lessen  the  opportunities  for  physicians  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  patients  upon  a  retail 
plan. 

Group  medicine  in  all  its  various  phases 
represents  an  advance  in  the  socialization  of 
medicine  which  is  bound  to  increase  the  sat- 
isfactory results  of  medical  practice  but  to 
decrease  the  necessity  for  large  numbers  of 
physicians. 

As  a  result  of  such  visions  of  the  future 
medicine,  the  rewards  of  medical  practice,  as 
described  in  Part  Three,  are  bound  to  be 
uncertain.  Money,  gratitude  and  technical 
success  are  not  to  be  the  satisfying  rewards 
for  physicians.  The  only  certain  comfort  that 
the  young  entrant  into  medicine  may  look  for- 
ward to  is  social  approval  and  sympathy,  if 
his  life  work  is  attuned  to  the  call  of  human 
service  and  conscientious  leadership  towards 
the  philosophy  of  life  that  sees  health  in 
everything.  Ira  S.  WlLE. 


Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
SURVEY  (October.  1917-March.  1918). 
is  now  in  press.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
mailing  list  for  other  volumes  will  receive 
this  one  without  further  request.  Volume, 
stoutly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  leather  cor- 
ners. $2.50 ;  subscribers'  copies  bound  at 
$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY. 
112  East  19  Street.  New  York 


For  Employers  in  War- 
Time 

17  XPERT  advice  on  labor  prob- 
lems. "Retainer"  basis.  Labor 
relations,  employment  methods,  labor 
supply,  plant  sanitation,  hygiene, 
pensions,  insurance,  female  labor, 
wages,  "welfare  work,"  industrial 
democracy.     Address 

"CONSULTANT,"  care  Survey. 


K1D11C 

A  Journal  of  Den 


THE  PUBLIC  in    its  editorials  and    special   articles 
interprets  for  its  reader  the  developments  of  the  day 
in  Washington  and  in  the  European  centers  where  his- 
tory is  being  made — and  always  with  relation  to  their 
THE  PUBLIC  bearing  on  democracy 

122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York,  n.y.  Authoritative  special  articles  in  recent  issues  of  The 

Send  me  The  Public  for  26  weeks'  Public  have  covered— "Newspapers  in  Wartime,"  by  a  radi- 
trial,  and  a  free  copy  of  "The  Law  cal  city  editor, "On  the  trail  of  the  Packers."  by  George 
of  Human  Progress."  by  Henry  p.  West,  "Reform  and  the  Constitution,"  "What  is  hap- 
Ceorge.    I  enclose  $  1 .00.  pen|ng    fe     Ireland,"  "Anglo-American   Labor."     "What 

("The  Law  of  Human  Progress"  is  a         /-.  KT        1     **   u  A  \T7  A    1  '        *\»»    u  A        r-  1 

brilliant  analysis  of  the  iaw»  governing      Congress  Needs,       Are  Women  Advancing?       An  hduca- 

tht>  development  <>f  civilization.    Beau-        .  •         i  p.     r.  •• 
tilully  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth.)  tional  Urait. 

"The  Public  is  a  compass — always  true  and  pointing  in   the  same 
ffme direction." — Brand   Whitlock,   U.    S.    Minister  to   Belgium. 

"The  Public  is  the  most  dynamic  factor  in  our  home." — Harriet 
Address Taylor  Treadwell. 

Published  Weekly.     $2.00  a  year 


JOTTINGS 


LAST  week's  cover  picture  was  reproduced 
from  a  poster  kindly  lent  by  John  Wana- 
maker,  whose  courtesy  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  New  York 
city,  is  conducting  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Community  Centers  and  Democracy  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  Herbert 
Shenton. 


THE  full  court  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  listened  last  week  to  arguments  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  federal  child  labor 
law  The  test  case  was  brought  by  the  father 
of  two  children,  one  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  other  below  four- 
teen, whose  employment  was  interfered  with 
by  the  law.  The  court's  decision  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  rendered  at  an  early  date. 


AT  the  sixth  conference  of  industrial  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
April  9,  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Pennsylvania  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  the  physician  during 
the  entire  period  of  treatment  of  the  injured 
worker,  to  decrease  the  waiting  period  for 
compensation  to  the  injured  person  and  to 
give  a  larger  percentage  of  wages  in  com- 
pensation than  is  awarded  under  the  present 
act.  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board,  warned 
against  the  employment  of  women  in  occu- 
pations demanding  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  and  similar  hardships. 


WITH  the  closing  of  red  light  districts  and 
with  the  need  for  taking  prostitutes  off  the 
streets  in  towns  near  the  camps,  the  lack  of 
provision  for  suitable  correctional  treatment 
in  many  states,  especially  in  the  South,  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  concern.  In  this 
connection,  Martha  P.  Falconer,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Sleighton 
Farms,  N.  J.,  has  been  selected  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities  for  a 
very  special  task.  Mrs.  Falconer,  who  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months,  is  visiting  these  states  and,  by  using 
all  available  influences  and  resources,  is  try- 
ing to  induce  them  to  provide  reformatories 
of  an  approved  type  so  that  courts  may  not 
have  their  present  justifiable  excuse  for  let- 
ting girls  and  women  of  the  character  named 
go  free. 


THE  recent  death  of  Carleton  H.  Parker, 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  removes  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  sympathetic  students  of  labor  problems 
among  the  younger  university  men  of  this 
country.  WTiile  a  member  of  the  economics 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  some 
years  ago,  he  became  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Housing.  This  gave  him  an  opportun- 
ity to  study  the  problems  and  habits  of  the 
unskilled  and  migratory  laborers  typical  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  thus  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  I.  W.  \V.  movement  and  be- 
came one  of  its  most  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating interpreters.  His  article  on  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  November, 
1917,  attracted  wide  attention  and  \\.i<; 
accorded     general     praise     for     its     sympa- 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OSHKOSH,  Wisconsin,  Associated 
Charities,  wants  competent  secretary. 

WANTED— A  Settlement  Director  by  a 

neighborhood  center  in  a  large  eastern  city. 
Address  2763  Survey. 

WANTED — Jewish  case  worker  as  resi- 
dent by  Philadelphia  child-caring  agency. 
Address  2764  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  matron  and  house- 
keeper at  Texas  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  Gainesville,  Texas. 

A  CHILD-PLACING  Agency  in  New 
Jersey  desires  Matron  for  its  Receiving 
Home.  Experienced.  Send  photo.  Ad- 
dress 2765  Survey. 

YOUNG  man  for  Director  of  Men's  and 
Boys'  work  at  Jewish  Educational  Alliance, 
1216  E.  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Salary,  eighty  dollars  monthly  and  room. 
Write,  Mr.  Jess  Perlman,  Resident  Di- 
rector. 

WANTED — Woman  worker  to  assist 
with  the  Summer  schedule  of  a  specialized 
Settlement  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  July 
and  August.  Must  have  experience  in 
group  development  and  general  settlement 
activities  as  well  as  executive  qualities.  Ad- 
dress 2768  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  social  worker  thor- 
oughly experienced  for  medical  social  serv- 
ice work,  one  who  has  had  some  hospital 
training  preferred.  Address  Social  Service 
Dept,  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Working  Housekeeper  — 
good  character,  good  health,  for  position 
in  a  country  home  institution.  Address 
2773  Survey. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

CAMP  Director — experienced  in  branches, 
college  graduate  and  physical  training  in- 
structor, seeks  position  for  summer.  Ad- 
dress 2770  Survey. 

SOCIAL  worker  (woman),  eight  years 
experience  in  Settlement  work,  desires  posi- 
tion in  Medical  Social  Service  or  C.  O.  S. 
work.    Address  2769  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — Jewish  young  man,  Uni- 
versity and  Philanthropy  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  relief,  research  and  Ameri- 
canization work,  seeks  position  as  head  of 
philanthropic  organization.  Well  qualified 
and  highly  recommended.  Ready  May  15. 
Address  2758   Survey. 

COLLEGE  woman,  experienced  in  pub- 
licity and  organization  work,  desires  posi- 
tion.   Address  2772  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHER  of  much  experience  and  abil- 
ity with  mental  defectives  desires  a  pupil 
after  June  first.    Address  2771  Survey. 


TWO  women,,  one  a  social  worker,  want 
by  June  first,  small  unfurnished  apartment, 
preferably  where  meals  are  served  in  house. 
Below  110th  St.     Address  2774  Survey. 


VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


"Why  the  Nations  Rage" 

and  other  Unitarian   publications  <m(  tret.     Addreii  FIRST 
r'HTJRCH.  Cor.  Marlborough  and    Berkeley  8t«  .  Boiton.  Mall 


thetic  insight  and  clear  analysis  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  philosophy.  His  illuminating  re- 
port on  the  riot  that  took  place  on  the  Durst 
Hop  Ranch,  at  Wheatland,  California,  in  the 
summer  of  1913,  was  published  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  March  21,  1914.  Last  fall  Profes- 
sor Parker  was  asked  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  act  as  its  representative  in  connection 
with  labor  disturbances  in  the  lumber  camps 
of  Washington  and  Oregon.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  so  capably  that  one  large  employers' 
association  has  revolutionized  its  labor 
policy  and  has  settled  its  difference  with  the 
workers.  His  untimely  death  cuts  him  off  at 
what  was,  apparently,  just  the  beginning  of 
a  career  of  unusual  usefulness. 


THE  War  Department  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  treatment  received  by 
Ernest  Gellert  before  his  death  by  suicide 
at  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.,  early  in  April. 
Gellert  was  a  conscientious  objector  to  war, 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  left  a  diary  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated.  Beside  his  body  was  a  note  read- 
ing: "I  fear  I  have  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  authorities  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  scruples  against  participation  in  the 
war.  I  feel  that  only  by  my  death  will  I 
be  able  to  save  others  from  the  mental  tor- 
tures I  have  gone  through."  The  case  was 
called  to  the  department's  attention  by  the 
Civil    Liberties    Bureau,    New    York    city. 


CONTINUING  its  insistence  that  teachers 
should  be  given  a  larger  voice  in  educa- 
tional policies,  the  Teachers'  Union  of  New 
York  city  has  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  asking  the  board  to 
consult  its  teachers  in  regard  to  a  successor 
to  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell.  The 
letter  points  out  that  teachers  in  Minneapolis 
were  recently  consulted  in  a  similiar  mat- 
ter and  that  nine-tenths  of  them  endorsed 
the  man  finally  chosen.  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  participation  by  teachers  in  decisions 
affecting  the  schools  came  to  the  fore  recently 
when  three  New  York  teachers  were  dis- 
missed for  insufficient  loyalty.  [See  Giving 
the  Teachers  a  Voice,  the  Survey,  December 
8,  1917.].  Meanwhile,  the  board  itself  has 
issued  a  statement  inviting  everyone  who  de- 
sires to  make  recommendations  regarding  a 
superintendent  to  do  so. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publishers. 

Consumers'  Co-operation  During  the  War.  Al- 
bert Sonnichsen.  5  cents.  Co-operative  League 
of  America,  2  West  13  St.,  New  York. 

The  Disgrace  of  Democracy.  An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Wilson  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller.  "The 
best  argument  that  any  Southerner,  white  or 
black,  has  contributed  to  American  Governmental 
theory  in  a  half  century." — Editor  Smart  Set, 
in  the  Evening  Mail.  10  cts.  a  single  copy.  On 
orders  over  ten,  5  cts.  a  copy.  Address  Kelly 
Miller,    Howard   University,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  St.,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Nation*! 
Liberal    Immigration    League,    P.    O.    Box    1261. 

New   York.     Arguments   free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  ot 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitcb. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Wheatless — Meatless  Meals.  84  menus,  124 
recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely 
suggestions,  etc.  10c,  or  FREE  for  two  names 
interested  in  Domestic  Science.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Wheels  of  Organized  Charity:  or  The 
Work  of  a  District  Committee.  5  cts.  a  copy; 
15  for  50  cts.  Address  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Buffalo. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issue* 
(October  to  June) ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  new* 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.     50   Union   Square,   New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur 
rent  events  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na 
tional  organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2: 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


(.Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout   the  month.) 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee  State 
Conference.  Memphis,  May  12,  13,  14.  Sec'y, 
Mary   Russell,   Associated  Charities,   Memphis. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organiza- 
tion for.  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  May 
6-11.  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 
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SURYBV 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknoivn  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


WARTIME    SERVICE 
H  TTOIV    the     Survey    can    serve" 

■Lj-  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,    Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Birth   Registration,   Aasfim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.    Org.    Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.     Child    Labor    Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept   of    Child    Helping. 
Child   Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional   Representation   Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal    Research 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,   Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost   of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,    Fccca. 
County   Ywca. 

Credit   Unions,    Mass.   Credit   Union   Assn. 

Crime     Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.   Humane   Education   Soc. 
Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,     Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment.   Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,    Er. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell      Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.    for   Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.    Red     Cross. 

Campaign   on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.    for   Study  and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Or*,  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Ncwa. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics,  Ahea. 
Home   Work,    Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Humane  Education.  Ahes. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,    Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Womea 

of   the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Nlws. 

Insanitv.   Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will.    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept 
Labor    Laws.    Aall.,    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Cppm,    Ncm-h 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsp. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nps. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,   Ti. 

Neighborhood    Work,   Npg. 

Nursing,     Apha,     Nophn. 

Open    Air    Schools,    Nastt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,   Praa. 

Physical   Training,    Apea,   Praa. 

Prostitution,    Asha. 

Protection   Women   Workers,  Ntas. 

Public   Health,    Nophn. 


RACE   PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail. 

Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.    for   Adv.    Colored   Peon. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South   Highland   Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.   Assn.   of   Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.   of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL    LOANS 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.   Loans,   Mcua 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex   Education,    Asha. 
Schools,    Ahea.    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca.     Pola. 


SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsp. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sor.    and     Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,   Ncwa. 

Thrift,   Mcua. 


TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,  Nclc,   Rsp. 

Unemployment,    Aall. 


WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  Ywca 
Nwwcymca,   Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A 
Natl.     League     for    Woman's     Service   . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.      Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade   Union    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Nat'..     War     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.   C.   Assns.  of  U.   S. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrud. 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursinir;  infant  welfareconsultationn. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180   Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
10S  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1. 
includes   monthly,    Cooperative    Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  242  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization    program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev 
Clyde  F.  Armitage,  asso.  sec'y;  Herbert  M. 
Shenton,  special  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  M.  Sims, 
office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;   Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life:  Rev 
Charles    O.    Gill,    -—»-■    '""    »     "«---4    »- 


Columbus,    Ohio. 


sec'y;     104    N.     Third     St., 


Campaign   for  the  Conservation   of  Human   Life; 
Charles  Stelzle,  sec'y. 

■AMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va! 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  T.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air   schools;   Red   Cross  seals,  educational   methods. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  sohool;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education:  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Aye., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  .  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main   divisions   and  chairmen: 

Children,    Henry    W.    Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Frankwood   E.   Williams,   M.D. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave 
New  York.     To  mobilize   and  train   the  volunteer 
woman    power   of    the   country    for    specific    emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Chtb  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  —  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and   girls.     Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.   Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor. 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
SlMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  Utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westorv  Building, 
14th  and   F  Sts.,  Washington,   D.   C. 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the   physically   handicapped. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 


SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,   county   gov't.      Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor.  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics.  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health.  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education.  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker. 
112   East   19   St.,  New   York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES    FRANCIS    PRESS,    NEW    YORK 
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I    TRAINING  GAMP  FOR  NURSES 

For  college  women  only.     Classes  1909-1918  eligible 

At  Vassar  College,   June   24   to   September   13,    1918.  | 

Under  the  auspices   of  the   American  Red  Cross  and  | 

the   Council   of  National   Defense.  = 

A  three  months  intensive  course  in  theory  of  nursing,  E 

preliminary  to   two  years  training  in   hospitals.      Fee,  = 

including    board,    room,    living    expenses    and    tuition  § 

I  — $95.  I 

Our  country's  need  1 

Apply    at    once    to    Dean    Herbert    E.    Mills,    Vassar    College,  = 

I  PoUGHKEEPSIE,     N.     Y.  | 

Summer  Session,  June  24 — August  3,  1918     f 
I     University  of  Southern  California     1 

More   than    100   courses   by    40    specialists.      Visiting  professors  § 
include  some  of  America's  foremost  educators. 

=                                         Social  aspects  of  government  war  program  given  special  proml-  = 

nenoe.      George  E.    Howard,    ex-president   American    Sociological  E 

=                                         Society     (Social    Psychology)  ;     Richard    Burton,     of    Minnesota  E 

(American    Literature     and     the     War)  ;     Emory     S.     Bogardus  i 

(Americanization)  ;    Ernest   C.    Moore    (Educational  Administra-  E 

tion)  ;   Dr.   Louise  Stanley   (Household  Problems  and  Dietetici)  :  | 

Rockwell   D.    Hunt    (National   Conservation)  ;    and  many   others.  = 

Unusual    opportunity    for    teachers    in    unexcelled    environment.  i 
For  Bulletin  with   full  announcements,  address 
J.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Registrar,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I     THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA     j 

Summer  Session,  1918 

June  24 — August  2 

The    Summer    Session    of   the   University  of  Minne-  = 

sota  will  be  maintained  as  usual.  | 

I  Colleges  offering   instruction:    Agriculture,   Chemis-  | 

=  try,      Dentistry,      Education,      Engineering,      Graduate  S 

School,  Medicine,  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

Numerous     undergraduate     and     graduate     courses  = 
leading  to   bachelor's  and   advanced  degrees. 
Special   Feature  :     The    Social    Service 

|  Plattsburg  I 

Special  training  for  social   workers  in  war   time   by  = 

experts    of    national    reputation.       Courses     on     Child  | 

Welfare,   Care  of   Dependents  and   Defectives,   Hous-  | 
ing  and  Town  Planning,  Social  Progress;  special  three 

weeks'    institutes    on    Case    Work,    Problems    of    the  E 
Family,    and    Thought    Currents    in    Modern    Social 

Work.      The    Director    of    the    University's    Training  1 

Course  for   Social   and   Civic   Work   will   conduct  the  | 

|  Plattsburg  and  also  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  In-  | 

|  stitute  which  it  includes.  | 

=  Women     students    may    engage    rooms    in     Sanford  = 

Hall   by  making  application  before   May    1st. 

For  bulletins  containing  detailed  information,  address  I 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Minnesota 

I     T.HE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  cz  the  same  basil 
as    during   the    other    quarters    of   the    academic    year 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  gradu-  | 
ate  schools,  and  the  professional  schools 
provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
Commerce  and  Administration,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Education,  and  Divinity.  Instruction 
is  given  by  regular  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity staff  which  is  augmented  in  the 
summer  by  appointment  of  professors  and 
instructors  from  other  institutions. 

Special  War  Courses 
Military    Science,    Food    Conservation 

1  Spoken  French,  etc. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1918:  First  Term 
June  17-July  24;  Second  Term  July  25- 
August  30 

=  A  detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
s  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago, 
|        Illinois  | 
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Overnight!     Social  Work 
in  National  Action! 


EIGHTEEN  months  ago  many  would  have  said 
"Impossible!"  But  today  we  face  the  fact. 
Principles  of  social  readjustment  that  have 
required  a  generation  to  develop  are  in  demand  for 
nation-wide  application. 

Are  you  a  professional  worker?  A  volunteer?  A 
member  of  a  governing  board?  Are  you  in  the 
Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross,  doing  Council  of 
Defense  work,  driving  a  motor,  or  serving  on  a 
committee?  Then  you  are  helping  make  history, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Kansas  City  May  15-22  concerns  you. 

Prepared  to  explain  the  amazing  new  social  facts 
of  the  day  and  principles  that  otherwise  might  cost 
weeks  of  experiment  and  many  heart-aches  to  ac- 
quire, are  recognized  professional  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials  and  experts  in  community  service. 

There  are  no  formalities  affecting  your  attend- 
ance. Dozens  of  carefully  arranged  meetings — a 
practical  university — and  opportunities  to  meet  your 
colleagues  from  a  distance,  are  offered  you.  Nearly 
every  session  is  an  open  forum. 

The  National  Conference  does  not  formulate 
platforms — it  does  more — it  develops  ideas,  plans, 
programs,  in  the  minds  of  workers  and  executives 
capable  of  quickly  translating  them  into  immediate 
effective  action.  Now  must  there  be  quick  adapta- 
tion of  tried  and  true  methods  to  new  problems. 

Should  you  not  avail  yourself  of  the  fellowship, 
the  directly-applicable,  helpful  facts  to  be  obtained 
at   this    conference? 

Glance  at  this  little  corner  full  of  subjects  from 
the  larger  program: 


A  Few  Topics 

The  Children's  Year  and 
After 

Socialization  of  Government 
in  War  Time 

\fter-War  Programs  of  Eura- 
pean  Countries 

The  Volunteers  of  the  Future 

Gathering  War-Time  Social 
Data 

Victims  of  Shell  Shock 

Returning  Mentally  Afflicted 
Soldiers  to  Civil  Life 

Red  Cross  Reconstruction  in 
France 

Universal  Physical  and  Vo- 
cational Training 

The  International  Labor 
Movement 

Industrial  Reorganization  Af- 
ter the  War 

Home  Service  Problems 

Budget  Making 

Resources  of  Fatherless  Fam- 
ilies 

Americanization 

The  Foreign  Born  as  Politi- 
cal Assets 

Training  Camp   Communities 

The  American  Farm  After 
the  War 


A  Few  Speakers 

Robert  A.  Woods,  South  End 
House,  Boston 

Maj.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  M. 
O.  R.  C,  Washington 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Federal 
Children's  Bureau 

W.  Frank  Persons,  American 
Red  Cross 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  London 
Daily   News 

Mary  E.  Lent,  Nat.  Org.  for 
Public    Health    Nursing 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 

Jane  Addams,   Hull  House 

Lawrence  Veiller,  National 
Housing  Assn. 

Katherine  B.  Davis,  Med. 
Brd.  Council  of  Natl. 
Defense 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Dir.  Cleve- 
land   Foundation 

Gertrude  Vaile,  Red  Cross, 
Denver 

Maj.  Richard  H.  Hutchings, 
M.   O.   R.   C,   Washington 

Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  Com- 
mons 

George  W.  Simmons,  Mgr. 
S.  W.  Div.  Red  Cross 

L.  A.  Halbert,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic  Welfare,    Kansas   City 


./ 


Send  for  Program  (Free)  and  Help 
Distribute  Literature  of  the 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
KANSAS  CITY, 
MAY  15-22 


y 


/ 


y         William 

f  T.  Cross, 

/  General 

f  Secretary, 

V*  315  Plymouth 

Court,  Chicago. 

Send   me  a   free  copy  of 
/'        the   program   and   details  of 
S         the     National     Conference     ot 
Social     Work     at     Kansas     City. 
Also  copies  for  distribution. 


y       Name. 
Address..., 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General, 


SOTWE9* 


Photograph  by  Courtesy  of  Harry  B.   Lachman 


A  RED  CROSS  MAN   HELPING  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  MOTHER   FROM    THE   RECENTLY  EVACUATED  REGION    IN    FRANCE 


Negroes  Move  North 

By  George  E.  Haynes 


Reconstruction   Under  Fire 

By  Mary  Ross 


a 


My  Money  Won't  Reach" 

By  Emma  A.  Winslou/^  \  &  L— 


Price  25  Cents 


MAY  7     M18        w 


THE  UNWILLING  VESTAL 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE,  Author  of  that  wonderful  historical  novel  "El  Supremo."  Net  $1.50 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  "Action?  From  the  first  word  of  the  first  sentence  Mr.  White  hardly  ever  lets  up.  As  a 
story  pure  and  simple,  'The  Unwilling  Vestal'  is  technically  miles  ahead  of  'El  Supremo.'  Like  his  first  novel,  this  tale 
of  Rome  in  the  years  between  100  and  200  A.  D.  is  related  mostly  by  episodes.  But  the  story  does  not  lack  continuity. 
And  it  has  suspense  to  a  notable  degree,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  power  of  many  novelists  to  achieve." 


GONE  TO  EARTH 


By  MARY  WEBB,  Author  of  "The  Golden  Arrow,"  "The  Spring  of  Joy." 


Net  |1.50 


REBECCA  WEST,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  says:  "The  year's  discovery  has  been  Mary  Webb,  author  of  'Gone  to  Earth.' 
She  is  a  genius,  and  I  shouldn't  mind  wagering  that  she  is  going  to  be  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  our  generation." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "Fidelity  to  nature  that  marks  the  early  character  description  of  'Gone  to  Earth' 
and  the  mingling  of  humor  and  beauty  in  the  novel  is  rarely  well  done.  The  picture  of  the  half-gypsy  girl  with  tawny 
hair  and  the  feet  of  a  born  dancer  with  her  pet  fox  and  her  kindness  to  all  things;  the  sketch  of  the  abstracted,  callous 
old  harper  with  whom  she  has  no  tie  but  one  of  blood,  will  not  be  forgotten  easily." 


BEFORE  THE  WIND 


By  JANET  LAING. 


Net  $1.50 


The  Spectator  says:  "A  war  novel  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  England  and  the  plot  developed  with  freshness  and 
originality.  Miss  Laing  has  a  sense  of  character,  high  spirits,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  qualities  that 
count.     Altogether,  this  is  a  most  agreeable  medley  of  cross-purposes,  excitement,  and  romance." 


TO  ARMS  ! 

By    MARCELLE    TINAYRE.     Translated    into    English    by 
Lucy  H.  Humphrey.  Net    $1.50 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  says — "The  book  has  caught  the 
real  spirit  of  France,  and  reading  it  will  help  us  to 
understand  better  that  valiant  undaunted  fighting  line, 
and  the  equally  valiant  army  of  loyal  civilians  behind  it." 

FRONT  LINES 

By  BOYD  CABLE,  Author  of  "Action  Front,"  "Between  the 
Lines,"  "Grapes  of  Wrath."  Net   $1.50 

N.  Y.  Herald  says — "Few  of  the  multitude  of  war  books 
give  as  fine  and  dramatic  and  photographically  exact 
pen  picture  of  trench  life  and  trench  fighting  as  the 
stories  by  Boyd  Cable.  He  writes  convincingly  and  well. 
He  brings  the  war  home  to  his  readers  with  startling 
directness." 

THE  LOST  NAVAL  PAPERS 

By  BENNET  COPPLESTONE.  Net  $1.50 

The  Argonaut  says — "Every  story  in  the  present  volume 
is  a  thriller,  and  yet  one  finishes  with  the  impression 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  any  of 
them.  The  author  has  created  a  new  detective  character, 
William  Dawson,  that  deserves  to  rank  with  the  re- 
doubtable   Sherlock    Holmes." 

MY  TWO  KINGS 

By  MRS.  EVAN  NEPEAN.   A  novel  of  the   Stuart  Restora- 
tion. Net    $1.50 

The  dialogue  is  simply  amazing  in  its  brilliancy  and  its 

effect  of  actuality. 

The  Times-Picayune  says — "The  charm  of  the  historical 
novel  still  lingers  amid  the  rush  of  to-day.  This  fact  is 
evidenced  in  Mrs.  Nepean's  thoroughly  interesting  story. 
All  the  color,  romance,  adventure,  and  intrigue  of  the 
Stuart  Restoration  are  interwoven  in  the  swiftly-mov- 
ing plot." 


CHILDREN  OF  PASSAGE 

By  FREDERICK  WATSON.  Net    $1.50 

Scottish  American  says — "A  well-written  book,  full  to 
overflowing  not  alone  with  sheer  cleverness,  but  with 
a  tenderness  that  never  once  degenerates  into  senti- 
mentality. Into  this  narrative  of  Scottish  life  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  wrought  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  beauty  of  their  desolate  glens." 

GREATER  THAN  THE  GREATEST 

BY  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND.  Net  $1.50 

Boston  Times  says — "This  is  a  stirring  romance  of  the 
great  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  story  is  full  of  movement  and 
color,  and  the  author  has  been  singularly  successful  in 
making  these  far-off  days  of  struggle  and  intrigue  vivid- 
ly real  and  vital  for  his  readers." 

THE  FIGHTING  FOOL 

A  Tale  of  the  Western  Frontier 

BY  DANE  COOLIDGE.  Net  $1.50 

A  story  of  cattle  thieves,  train  robbers,  ineffectual  pur- 
suit of  the  law  and  successful  escapes  of  the  law  break- 
ers in  Arizona  and  Mexico.  The  story  is  keyed  up  to 
white  heat  from  beginning  to  end.    In  press. 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 

THE  APOCALYPSE  Net  $1  so 

From  the  Spanish  of  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ.  Au- 
thorized Tranlation  by  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDON. 
A  superb  drama  of  modern  life,  leading  up  to  and  describ- 
ing the  first  stage  of  the  Great  War  in  France.  The 
Four  Horsemen  are  Pestilence,  War,  Famine,  and  Death, 
who  precede  the  great  beast  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
The  work  of  a  great  genius  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  by  the  weeks  of  tension,  violence,  and  horror  which 
culminated  in  the    great  epie  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

In  press. 


SALT,  OR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GRIFFITH  ADAMS 


By  CHAELES  G.  NOERIS,  Author  of  "The  Amateur." 


Net  ?1.50 


This  novel  tell  the  story  of  an  American  boy  who  went  through  school  and  college  but  who  was  not  educated  until  later. 
It  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  methods  of  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  life.  Griffith  Adams  is  an  Amer- 
ican type;  there  are  thousands  like  him.  His  story  is  the  history  of  the  average  collegian — only  that  his  is  perhaps 
the  more  fortunate.     Business,   Friendship,   Love,   all  have   their  part  in  this  story  of  a  lovable  character.  In  pre.*-. 
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Negroes  Move  North 

I.     Their  Departure  from  the  South 
By  George  Edmund  Haynes 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,   FISK  UNIVERSITY;    EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON   URBAN  CONDITIONS   AMONG   NEGROES 

THE  present  migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  is  During  this  time  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  total  Negro 
another  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  masses  struggling  population  was  as  follows:  1860  to  1870,  9.9  per  cent;  1870 
to  secure  better  conditions  of  living  and  larger  life.  to  1880,  34.9  per  cent;  1880  to  1890,  13.5  per  cent;  1890  to 
This  movement  northward  is  vitally  changing  the  1900,  18.0  per  cent;  1900  to  1910,  11.2  per  cent.  A  corn- 
South,  the  North,  and  the  Negroes  themselves,  North  and  parison  of  the  increase  of  the  Negro  population  in  these  north- 
South.  The  facts  should  be  studied  therefore  sympathetically  ern  cities  with  the  increase  of  the  total  Negro  population 
and  frankly  to  arrive  at  "a  complete  understanding  and  co-  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  northern  cities  in  four  decades 
operation  of  all  forces,  North  and  South,  white  and  black,  has  been  from  nearly  three  times  as  large  to  about  five  times 
that  are  in  the  last  analysis  necessary  to  the  right  solution  of  as  large  as  the  increase  over  the  whole  country. 
a  nation-wide  problem  with  its  nation-wide  responsibility."  The  increase  of  the  Negro  population  in  southern  cities 
The  geographical  and  numerical  extent  of  this  migration  which  may  be  compared  with  the  increase  in  northern  cities 
has  been  large.  The  movement  is  due  to  fundamental  eco-  for  the  same  decades  is  as  follows:  From  1860  to  1870  about 
nomic  and  social  forces.  It  has  already  produced  such  far-  90.7  per  cent  (for  14  cities)  ;  from  1870  to  1880  about  25.5 
reaching  effects  in  the  South  that  remedies  are  now  being  per  cent  (for  15  cities);  from  1880  to  1890  about  38.9  per 
sought  and  applied.  The  part  of  this  question  which  pertains  cent  (for  15  cities)  ;  from  1890  to  1900  about  20.6  per  cent 
more  nearly  to  the  South  will  be  discussed  here,  and  the  part  (for  16  cities)  ;  and  from  1900  to  1910  about  20.6  per  cent 
which  relates  to  the  North  in  a  later  article.  (ror  16  cities).  The  southern  cities  included  are  Wilming- 
This  migration  during  the  past  two  years  is  the  second  ton»  Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
large  exodus  since  Lincoln's  memorable  Emancipation  Proc-  Augusta,  Savannah,  Louisville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
lamation.  A  constant,  fluctuating  stream,  a  part  of  the  drift  Memphis,  Birmingham  (1900-1910),  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
of  the  general  population  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities,  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  northern  and  southern 
was  moving  northward  from  1875  until  1915.  This  followed  cities  shows  clearly  that  the  movement  northward  has  been 
an  exodus  between  1865  and  1875  similar  to  the  present  one.  and  is  a  Part  of  a  general  movement  to  cities.  The  migrants 
The  breaking  up  of  the  plantation  system  based  upon  slavery  irom  rural  districts,  however,  prefer  northern  cities.  This  is 
and  racial  friction  of  Ku  Klux  and  Reconstruction  days  were  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  three  of  the  five  decades  since 
the  moving  causes  of  the  striking  increase  of  that  period.  186°  the  increase  for  northern  cities  exceeded  that  for  south- 
Between  1890  and  1900  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  ern  cities,  being  24.6  per  cent  greater  between  1870  and  1880, 
in  the  movement,  probably  due  to  the  economic  and  social  dis-  53-8  Per  cent  greater  between  1890  and  1900  and  16.8  per 
turbances  of  the  decade.  cent  greater  between  1900  and  1910. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  constant  movement  north-  The   Negroes'   preference   for  northern   residence   is   even 

ward  is  shown  by  the  percentage  of  increase,  based  upon  the  more  clearlv  shown  in  the  percentage  increase  of  the  Negro 

United  States  census  figures,  of  Negro  population  during  each  P0Pula*>on  by  geographic  divisions  for  ten-year  periods  from 

decade  since  1860  for  nine  of  the  northern  and  border  cities,  1880  t0  191°-    The  following  table  shows  this  fact: 

as  follows:     Boston,  Greater  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts-  PER  CENT  increase 

burgh,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Evansville  and  St.  geographic  divisions                  1880-1890     1890-1900      1900-1910 

Louis.     Between    1860  and    1870   the   Negro   population   in-      *■   New  England   11.7  32.6  12.2 

,~-       a      u      ..    ci  rs.  ■   u.      v     \      c.  1C7A   *         2-    Middle  Atlantic  18.9  44.6  28.2 

creased  about  51  per  cent   (for  eight  cities);  from   1870  to      3<  East  North  CentraI 12.9  24.5  16.7 

1880  about  36.4  per  cent    (for  eight  cities);  from   1880  to      4.   West  North  Central 10.8  6.2  2.0 

1890  about  36.2  per  cent;  from  1890  to  1900  about  74.4  per      *•   South  Atlantic  . .   10.9  14.3  10.3 

j  r  inrvn        mm    l         t*  a  r  6.   East  South  Central 10.1  17.9  6.1 

cent  and  from  1900  to  1910  about  37.4  per  cent.  7.  West  South  Central 25.0  22.9  17.1 
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The  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Cen- 
tral divisions  have  had  the  largest  increases  in  Negro  popula- 
tion with  two  exceptions,  and  these  two  exceptions  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  large  increase  of  Negroes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  geographical  divisions.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  increase  during  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  greater  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  East 
Central  divisions  than  the  increase  of  the  total  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

The  extent  of  southern  territory  affected  by  the  migration 
now  in  progress  lies  mainly  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  seem  not  to  have 
suffered  as  yet.  In  fact,  some  of  the  migrants  from  Missis- 
sippi have  gone  to  the  rich  "cotton-bottoms"  counties  of 
Arkansas  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  Oklahoma.  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  probably  have  been  the  biggest  losers.  Mis- 
sissippi probably  comes  third ;  Florida  probably  fourth.  The 
order  of  other  southern  states  cannot  now  be  approximately 
ascertained.  However,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  have  all  furnished  a  considerable  quota 
of  the  Negro  migrants.  During  the  past  two  years  the  writer 
has  made  extended  visits  to  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts  of 
all  these  states  and  has  seen  the  character  and  effects  of  the 
movement  of  Negroes  from  these  sections. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  means  of  telling  accurately  how  many 
have  left  the  South.  Numerical  estimates  have  been  made 
by  some  persons,  based  upon  the  statements  of  observers  who 
have  watched  the  trainloads  leave,  and  upon  the  growth  of 
numbers  in  different  northern  cities.  Estimates  based  upon 
the  records  of  insurance  companies,  railway  ticket  offices  and 
of  other  sources  have  been  made  by  others.  These  estimates 
have  ranged  from  250,000  to  more  than  750,000.  The  Negro 
population  of  some  of  the  northern  centers  has  increased  from 
about  one-  to  four-fold  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  For 
instance,  careful  estimates  show  that  the  Negro  population  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  increased  from  about  6,000  to  about 
25,000.  A  conservative  estimate  at  Cincinnati  places  the 
number  of  those  arriving  at  about  25,000  during  twelve 
months  ending  September,  1917.  Cincinnati  has  been  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  other  centers,  so  that  probably  less  than 
a  fifth  stayed  in  that  city.     A  study  of  the  Negro  Migrant 
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Opened  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  through  efforts  of  the  Detroit 
League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  \'c</rocs. 


in  Pittsburgh  by  Epstein  estimates'  a  "total  probable  new 
Negro  population  of  18,550  in  1917."  This  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Estimates  for  Philadelphia  range  from 
12,000  to  40,000:  "Some  weeks  they  have  come  almost  by 
the  trainload."  Weighing  all  the  estimates  and  information 
from  the  various  sources,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  Negroes  have  migrated  North 
during  the  past  two  years. 

These  migrants  are  composed  apparently  of  three  types  of 
people.  First,  there  are  the  less  responsible  characters, 
younger  men  for  the  most  part,  who  readily  respond  to  the 
promises  of  high  wages  and  free  transportation  made  by  labor 
agents.  A  representative  of  one  large  railroad  company  re- 
ported that  in  1916  they  chose  anyone  willing  to  come  and 
thus  brought  up  about  13,000  Negro  men.  They  reported 
they  still  had  in  their  employ  in  January,  1917,  less  than  2,500 
of  them.  From  this  type  of  migrant  develops  the  "floater" 
or  "bird  of  passage." 

The  second  type  of  migrants  consists  of  the  industrious, 
thrifty,  unskilled  workers.  Many  of  them  are  men  with  fam- 
ilies or  other  dependents.  They  are  looking  for  new  homes. 
The  men  usually  go  first  to  earn  money  and  look  over  the 
ground.  Their  families  soon  follow.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
low  wages,  treatment  and  other  conditions  of  their  southern 
communities,  many  of  these  people  accepted  offers  of  work 
and  free  transportation.  Considerable  numbers  had  small 
savings,  which  were  used  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses.  The 
writer  visited  several  small  towns  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  and  saw  companies  of  Negroes  of  this  type  leaving. 
Some  parties  included  wives  and  children ;  in  some  groups 
only  wives  were  accompanying  their  husbands  and  leaving 
their  children  with  relatives.  Neighbors  were  helping  them 
pack  their  belongings  and  were  sending  them  away  with  fare- 
well greetings. 

The  third  type  of  Negro  migrant  consists  of  skilled  artisans 
business  and  professional  men  who  share  the  dissatisfaction 
and  restlessness  of  the  southern  Negro  group.  They  feel  also 
the  necessity  of  going  with  the  rank  and  file  on  whom  they 
largely  depend  for  patronage.  Many  of  these  people  had  con- 
siderable property.  Highly  skilled  workmen  and  other  new 
arrivals  are  known  to  have  come  to  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  with  fairly  large  sums  of  money  from  the  sale 
of  their  possessions  in  the  South.  One  professional  man  who 
had  left  Georgia  summed  up  the  feeling  of  this  type  by  saying, 
"They  are  thrifty,  have  accumulated  something  out  of  their 
meager  earnings.  .  .  .  They  have  gladly  sacrificed  their 
holdings  to  make  this  great  step  in  the  process  of  their  eman- 
cipation." 

The  fact  that  these  three  types  of  migrants  have  been  going 
North  and  that  the  present  migration  is  only  an  increase  of  a 
movement  that  has  slowly  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
generation  leads  naturally  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes 
for  this  mass  movement.  The  forces  producing  such  an  effect 
must  be  deep-seated  and  fundamental. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  migration  to  both  northern  and 
southern  centers  as  it  stood  in  1912  and  1913  developed  the 
thesis  that  the  Negro  is  in  the  general  population  stream,  and 
that,  wherever  similar  causes  operate  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  moving  the  white  population,  the  Negro,  like  the 
Caucasian,  is  coming  to  the  city  to  stay.  The  divorce  of  the 
Negro  from  the  soil  and  the  call  of  commercial  and  industrial 
centers  were  the  economic  influences  moving  him,  then,  as 
they  were  moving  his  white  fellow  citizens.  To  these  eco- 
nomic forces  were  added  social  and  individual  causes,  such  as 
the  strained  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  on  southern 
plantations;  "Jim  Crow"  legislation  and  other  restrictions  of 
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Vtmitesy  Xewaik  Evening  News 


THESE  ARE  THEY   WITH    HOPE  IN   THEIR   HEARTS 

The  boll  weevil  caused  this  southern  colored  family  to  lose  their  cotton  crop  in  Florida 

and   they   came  North   chiefly,   they  say,   to  give   their  children   better  schooling.      The 

picture  was  taken  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Nczvark,  N.  J. 


the  rights  and  privileges  of  persons  of  color.  Influences  such 
as  the  coming  of  labor  agents,  going  North  to  join  relatives, 
receipt  of  letters  from  those  who  had  gone,  visits  from  friends 
and  relatives  who  had  previously  migrated  North  were  noted 
as  moving  causes.1  The  dramatic  movement  to  northern  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centers  during  the  past  two  years 
has  shown  the  effects  of  such  forces  and  restrictions  as  those 
mentioned. 

The  whites  have  moved  North  in  large  numbers  during  the 
same  time.  Some  of  the  causes  moving  the  Negroes  they  have 
not  felt;  others  they  have.  Their  movement  cannot  now  be 
easily  traced,  but  the  nativity  figures  of  the  next  census  may 
bring  some  interesting  facts  to  light. 

Observation  and  information  gotten  from  various  sources 
and  during  visits  to  seven  of  the  southern  states  in  1916  and 
1917  make  the  motives  of  the  present  migration  clear.  Those 
parts  of  Alabama  which  suffered  from  the  effect  of  the  boll- 
Weevil  were  among  those  that  felt  the  Negro  migration  most. 
When  a  month's  rain  during  the  summer  of   1916  gave  the 


'See  discussion  by  the  writer  in  The  Negro  at  Work  in  New  York  City; 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History.  Economics  and  Public  Law.  Vol. 
XLIX.  No.  3;  Also  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Vol.  49,  Sept.  1917. 


knockout  stroke  to  the  cotton  crops  that  year,  many  planters 
are  known  to  have  advised  their  tenants  to  go  somewhere  to 
find  work  because  the  landlords  could  not  "furnish  them" 
until  the  next  cropping  season.  The  boll-weevil  helped  like- 
wise to  release  the  Negroes  from  the  soil  of  Mississippi  and 
Georgia.  It  is  a  sound  inference  then  that  those  districts  hard 
hit  by  boll-weevil,  floods  and  other  economic  hardships  for  the 
past  two  years  were  among  the  districts  that  lost  large  numbers 
of  their  Negro  population. 

Simultaneous  with  these  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
in  southern  districts  there  came  an  unusual  demand  for  labor 
in  northern  industrial  centers.  As  is  well  known,  these  indus- 
trial centers  were  formerly  supplied  thousands  of  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  European  immigrants.  The  great  war  not  only 
shut  off  an  increase  of  this  supply  of  laborers  but  also  called 
some  of  those  already  here  to  the  armies  of  their  respective 
nations.  At  the  time  that  foreigners  went  to  join  their  colors, 
northern  manufacturers  received  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
war  supplies.  Northern  railroad  authorities,  manufacturers 
and  mine  operators  went  in  search  of  laborers.  Imported 
Mexicans  for  railroad  work  were  not  successful.  By  careful 
selection  and  direction,  one  large  railroad  company  found  that 
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Negroes  were  satisfactory.  Of  about  3,000  brought  North 
in  1916,  about  three-fourths  were  in  their  employ  in  1917. 

Soon  labor  agents  were  threading  the  South.  They  became 
the  means  of  spreading  information  about  the  northern  indus- 
trial opportunities,  offering  two  dollars,  three  dollars,  four 
dollars  and  five  dollars  a  day.  To  southern  Negro  workmen 
who  were  averaging  only  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  day,  and 
many  of  them  less,  the  offers  seemed  magnificent,  and  few 
questions  were  asked  about  the  cost  of  living,  housing  or  other 
conditions. 

These  new  economic  influences  have  been  important  and 
power fal;  they  have  not,  however,  been  the  only  fundamental 
causes  of  the  exodus.  The  Negro  has  sought  larger  protection 
to  life  and  property  and  larger  liberty.  As  the  University 
Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions  said  in  1917  in  its 
Open  Letter  to  the  College  Men  of  the  South:  "The  dollar 
has  lured  the  Negro  to  the  East  and  North,  as  it  has  lured  the 
white  man  even  to  the  most  inaccessible  and  forbidden  regions 
of  the  earth.  But  the  human  being  is  moved  and  held  not 
by  money  alone.  Birthplace,  home-ties,  family,  friends,  asso- 
ciations and  attachments  of  numerous  kinds,  fair  treatment, 
opportunity  to  labor  and  enjoyment  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
labor,  assurance  of  even-handed  justice  in  the  courts,  good 
educational  facilities,  sanitary  living  conditions,  tolerance  and 
sympathy — these  things  and  others  like  them  make  an  even 
stronger  appeal  to  the  human  mind  and  heart  than  does 
money." 

These  words  suggest  to  us  another  set  of  fundamental 
causes  which  have  moved  the  Negroes  to  the  North.  The 
Negroes  look  to  "the  North"  as  to  a  "promised  land"  where 
these  benefits  may  be  obtained.  This  state  of  mind  is  clearly 
shown  in  reviewing  a  large  number  of  letters  they  have  writ- 
ten to  persons  in  the  North  asking  and  urging  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  "better  their  conditions."  These  letters  express 
the  desire  to  get  a  better  job,  to  have  a  better  home  and  to  live 
a  larger  life.  From  Majette,  Fla.,  a  correspondent  writes,  "I 
no  it  is  a  good  place  in  the  North";  another  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  said,  "My  ambitions  are  such  that  (I)  should  be  willing 
to  do  any  kind  of  decent  work  in  order  to  realize  them" ;  an- 
other from  Appalachia,  Va.,  wrote,  "It  is  a  wearisome  thing 
to  work  all  the  time  and  kan't  see  or  enjoy  the  fruits.  .  .  . 
I  wants  to  be  some  wheres  I  kin  go  to  night  school  or  day 
school  either  one."    Here  is  one  from  Raleigh,  N.  C. :     "Will- 


ing to  work  at  anything  or  place  if  there  is  a  chance  for  ad- 
vancement." One  from  Macon,  Ga.,  said,  "I  desire  to  go 
North  to  better  my  present  condition."  Scores  of  others  from 
various  parts  of  the  South  wrote  in  the  same  strain. 

A  survey  of  the  seven  states  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph shows,  furthermore,  that  those  sections  which  have  had 
lynchings,  mobs  and  other  race  disturbances  in  recent  years 
have  lost  large  numbers  of  Negroes.  Of  course,  the  revolting 
cases  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  mobs  occur  in  different 
localities  at  different  times  and  therefore  come  directly  under 
the  attention  of  a  limited  number  of  Negroes.  But  two  facts 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

We  may  look  at  these  two  facts  in  detail.  First,  the  racial 
friction  and  lack  of  cooperation  between  many  individuals 
in  matters  of  everyday  concern  breed  general  discontent.  The 
expression  of  good-will  from  the  higher  impulses  of  the  two 
races  is  largely  blocked  by  a  multitude  of  petty  restrictions 
and  injustices  that  affect  hundreds  of  Negroes  in  many 
localities.  The  inability  to  protect  themselves  against  these 
many  little  injustices  and  indignities  of  everyday  dealing 
in  business  and  civic  life  is  the  cause  of  much  unrest  and 
bitter  feeling.  A  typical  condition  is  shown  in  a  Negro 
tenant's  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  his  affairs:  "Boss,  I  jes 
kan't  make  enuff  to  feed  my  fam'ly."  "You  seem  to  be  pretty 
much  alive,"  answered  his  questioner,  "how  are  you  getting 
by?"  "Why,  my  landlawd  is  a'vancin'  [furnishing  rations] 
me.  He's  done  got  me  bought  already  fur  nex'  yeah."  A  bit 
of  doggerel  from  the  cotton  fields  shows  the  state  of  mind 
produced  in  the  Negro: 

De  white  man  he  got  ha'f  de  crap   [crop]. 
Boll-weevill  took  de  res'. 
Ain't  got  no  home, 
Ain't  got  no  home. 

And  at  the  first  suggestion  he  is  ready  to  go  North  to  try  to 
find  a  home. 

The  fee  system  and  lack  of  defense  for  the  Negro  in  the 
inferior  courts  is  also  a  great  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  a 
great  barrier  to  good-will.  So  generally  is  the  court  situation 
understood  that  some  white  men  in  one  southern  city  have 
proposed  starting  a  legal  defense  league  with  payments  like 
industrial  insurance  to  employ  able  lawyers  to  represent  de- 
fenseless Negroes  in  the  courts.  Negroes  also  regard  the  denial 
of  a  voice  in  the  government  to  which  they  pay  taxes  and  to 
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which  they  loyally  give  themselves  and  their  treasures  in  every 
emergency  as  another  very  serious  matter. 

The  Negro  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  measures  of 
justice  and  expressions  of  good-will  from  his  white  fellow 
citizens.  He  has  never  attempted  to  assassinate  an  official 
of  the  government.  He  has  never  organized  a  strike  when 
his  country  was  at  war.  He  has  never  been  guilty  of  burning 
homes,  arsenals,  grain  elevators  and  munition  plants,  even 
when,  war  was  being  waged  about  his  own  enslavement.  He 
would  not  poison  or  put  glass  into  foodstuffs,  or  blow  up 
hospital  ships.  He  has  given  his  blood  and  treasure  in  every 
war.  Yet  Negroes  are  lynched,  burned  at  the  stake  and 
mobbed  with  impunity  North  and  South,  besides  suffering  the 
general  exploitation  of  the  weak  the  world  over.  Of  course, 
conditions  in  different  localities  vary.  In  some  sections  rela- 
tions of  the  races  are  amicable,  and  daily  affairs  move  along 
in  a  more  contented  stream.  The  border  states  and  the  tide- 
water have  many  such  communities. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  the  best  white  citizens  are 
voicing  their  belief  in  the  Negro's  worth  and  their  conviction 
against  mob  violence.  For  example,  a  statement  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  Memphis  and  Nashville  signed  by  Bishop 
Gailor,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Tennessee;  by  W.  H.  Litty,  the 
mayor  of  Memphis ;  by  Bolton  Smith  and  Charles  Haase,  two 
prominent  business  men  of  Memphis.    They  said : 

We  are  enlisting  Negroes  in  our  armies  by  the  hundred  thousand 
and  sending  them  to  France  to  fight  for  us.  The  Negroes  furnish 
most  of  the  labor  for  our  farms  and  in  our  homes.  We  want  them 
to  stay  in  the  South.  Thoughtful  southern  men,  who  know  condi- 
tions, want  to  give  the  good  and  respectable  Negro  a  fair  deal,  and 
protect  him  in  his  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  so  encourage  him 
to  live  and  work  among  us.  We  believe  that  the  mobs,  who  are 
yielding  to  their  mad  passions  are  working  a  terrible  injury  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  especially  to  this  sec- 
tion of  it. 

Some  of  us  are  determined,  therefore,  to  create  if  possible,  a  public 
opinion,  that  is  just  and  enlightened,  and  that  will  frown  down  this 
evil ;  and  with  this  in  view,  we  ask  you  to  meet  with  some  of  your 
fellow  citizens  on  Friday,  March  8,  at  5  P.  M.,  in  Committee  Room  A, 
second  floor,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  discuss  ways  and  means. 

We  may  now  consider  the  second  fact  in  these  reactions 
and  opinions  of  Negroes  about  southern  conditions.  Negroes 
are  more  and  more  reading  the  white  and  Negro  newspapers. 
The  vivid  descriptions  of  lynchings,  mobs  and  other  race  dis- 
turbances are  glaringly  set  forth  in  these  newspapers.  Little 
is  said  in  the  white  press  of  the  cooperation  and  good  will 


between  the  races  and  the  many  excellent  achievements  of  the 
Negroes.  In  homes,  in  barber-shops,  pool-rooms  and  other 
places  these  accounts  are  read  and  discussed  by  Negroes.  They 
make  and  leave  the  impression  of  insecurity  to  liberty,  life  and 
property.  Certain  lynchings  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  in  1916,  1917  and  1918  were  widely  reported  and 
discussed  in  Negro  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Not  only  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  facts  but  also  vigorous  editorials  against 
such  outrages  were  widely  circulated.  Thousands  of  Negroes 
directly  or  indirectly  all  over  the  South  felt  the  disturbance 
of  mind  produced  by  such  occurrences.  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  Negro  it  is  not  the  probability  of  being  assaulted  on 
slight  provocation  with  little  chance  for  defense  or  of  being 
mobbed  whether  guilty  or  not,  with  no  opportunity  to  prove 
an  alibi,  but  it  is  the  possibility  of  either  occurrence  that  makes 
life  and  liberty  uncertain  and  happiness  impossible. 

That  the  average  southern  Negro  says  little  or  nothing  in 
protest  against  these  injustices  is  no  evidence  that  he  does  not 
feel  them  and  remember  them.  His  protest  is  not  of  the 
militant,  Anglo-Saxon  type.  At  his  first  opportunity  he  "folds 
his  tent  like  the  Arab  and  as  silently  steals  away."  Scores 
of  illustrations  are  available  to  show  that  the  Negro  has  re- 
acted to  the  situation  and  is  in  a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 
The  interpretation  of  a  Negro  in  Mississippi  is  that  the  Negro 
has  two  privileges — "ter  pay  his  taxes  and  ter  git  out  o'  de 
road." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  such  conditions  is  widespread.  Conversations  with  Negro 
leaders,  artisans,  laborers,  railroad  porters,  farmers,  tenants 
and  field-hands  have  left  this  strong  inference.  Other  persons 
besides  the  writer  furnished  some  of  the  reports  of  these  con- 
versations. One  of  the  foremost  Negro  leaders  said:  "The 
present  administration  of  law  in  the  South  removes  from  the 
colored  man  the  hope  of  protection  in  the  right  and  from  the 
white  man  the  fear  of  punishment  in  wrong.  This  is  a  fact 
of  mal-adjustment  that  double  crosses  both  races."  One 
southern  white  man  says,  "The  striking  fact  was  the  uni- 
formity of  the  answers  given  by  country  Negroes  and  by 
Negro  leaders  alike.  And  fully  half  of  the  representative 
white  men  with  whom  I  talked  agreed  with  the  Negroes." 
This  dc~s  not  mean  that  the  masses  of  Negroes  have  done  any 
great  reflection  and  philosophizing  about  the  race  problem. 
They  have   not.     They  have   merely   felt   the  pain   and   the 
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pleasure  of  everyday  life  in  their  own  localities.  They  have 
made  immediate  reactions  to  these  concrete  conditions.  And 
many  of  them,  when  the  chance  came,  silently  moved  away. 
A  southern  field-hand  showed  his  idea  of  the  cause  of  these 
reactions  by  singing  as  he  followed  the  plow : 

Boll-weevil   in  de  cotton, 
Cut  wurm  in  de  cawn    [corn] 
Debil  in  de  white  man, 
Wah's   [war  is]   goin'  on. 

The  education  of  their  children  is  another  matter  which  is 
disturbing  the  Negroes.  During  the  past  twenty  years  a 
widespread  and  well  managed  propaganda  has  been  made  to 
arouse  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  especially  the  rural  popu- 
lation, to  educate  their  children.  In  public  mass  meetings  and 
conferences,  in  pulpits,  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  Negro  press, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  importance  of  educating  their 
children  has  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  them.  They 
have  sought  the  facilities  with  which  to  do  it.  In  most  sec- 
tions of  the  South  these  are  very  inadequate. 

The  large  body  of  facts  presented  in  the  Report  on  Negro 
Education  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  issued  recently  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
meager  educational  provision  for  these  millions.  This  report 
says:  "Public  schools  for  Negroes  have  shared  comparatively 
little  in  the  educational  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
southern  states  during  the  past  15  years.  .  .  .  Teachers'  sal- 
aries for  each  child  6  to  14  years  of  age  range  from  $15.78  to 
$36.50  for  all  pupils  in  the  northern  and  western  states  repre- 
sented in  this  table  [p.  23,  Vol.  I  of  the  report],  and  from 
$5.27  to  $13.79  for  white  pupils  and  from  $1.44  to  $8.53  for 
colored  pupils  in  the  southern  states  here  listed.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  in  studying  these  figures  that  the  South  is  main- 
taining a  double  system  of  schools  on  finances  limited  both  by 
the  poverty  of  rural  conditions  and  by  an  ineffective  system 
of  taxation."  Improvements  have  been  made  through  cooper- 
ation of  the  state  departments  of  education  and  the  General 
Education  Board  in  the  maintenance  of  state  supervisors  of 
Negro  schools,  and  through  the  work  of  the  Jeanes  Rural 
School  Fund,  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  Rosenwald  rural  school 
building  activities.  But  these  improvements  have  necessarily 
touched  as  yet  only  a  limited  number  of  places ;  they  take  time, 
and  the  masses  of  the  Negroes  know  of  them  only  here  and 
there.  They  think  of  the  miserable  schools  they  see  and  hear 
much  of  magnificent  provisions  in  the  North. 

After  all  this  movement  of  the  southern  Negro  population 
someone  asks,  What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome?  What  is 
going  to  be  done  in  the  South  ?  The  South  has  seen  the  Negro 
laborer  in  a  new  light  and  is  setting  a  new  value  upon  his 
labor.  Wages  have  been  raised  in  many  parts.  The  increase 
in  many  sections  has  been'small.  It  has  not  kept  pace  in  most 
cases  with  the  high  cost  of  living;  but  wages  have  been  raised. 
Many  plantation  owners  are  reported  as  having  expressed 
their  intention  of  making  and  as  having  taken  steps  to  make 
some  improvement  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  tenants. 
The  touching  of  the  pocket  nerve  is  calling  forth  response. 
The  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  asserting  itself  also  among 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  white  citizens.  Negroes  in  many 
localities  agree  that  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of 
white  people  has  improved. 

A  most  significant  thing  in  this  connection  is  the  effect  of 
the  liberal,  fair  dealing  and  good  treatment  of  some  em- 
ployers preceding  the  present  migration.  Case  after  case  of 
such  employers  has  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge.  They 
have  not  suffered  so  seriously  from  loss  of  employes  as  have 
others  in  the  same  locality.  For  example,  some  employers  in 
the  Birmingham  industrial  district  and  soms  in  the  Virginia 


tidewater  have  suffered  comparatively  little  from  loss  of 
laborers.  The  wages  of  these  firms  have  been  reasonably  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time;  and  a  policy  of  fair,  liberal  treat- 
ment from  bosses  and  superintendents  has  been  the  rule  for 
years.  Planters  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  of  the  same  liberal 
type  have  had  similar  experience. 

Practically '  every  southern  state  has  attempted  to  stop  the 
migration  by  laws  against  labor  agents.  Many  of  the  states 
already  had  laws  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  exodus  of  laborers 
through  the  activity  of  labor  agents.  Some  of  these  were  re- 
vised and  new  ones  passed.1  The  laws  have  usually  taken 
two  forms:  excessive  labor  agents'  license  or  requirements  of 
residence.  One  state  law  passed  in  1917  has  a  unique  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  agent  or  agents  to  make  surety  that 
each  laborer  removed  from  the  state  shall  not  return  as  a 
charity  charge. 

School  authorities  are  gradually  awaking  to  the  need  of 
better  school  provision.  One  member  of  a  county  school  board 
said,  "We  propose  to  improve  the  Negro  schools  in  the  same 
proportion  and  manner  as  the  white  schools."  The  strongest 
public  statement  at  a  national  conference  on  Negro  education 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  last 
August  was  an  expression  for  justice  to  Negroes  in  public  edu- 
cation which  was  made  by  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion of  Louisiana.  This  state  has  very  large  illiteracy  among 
Negroes. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  far-reaching  and  encouraging  accom- 
paniments of  the  migration  movement  are  the  beginning  of 
frankness  and  plainness  of  speech  by  the  leading  white  south- 
ern newspapers  and  of  southern  white  men  and  women,  and 
the  open  conferences  and  frank  conversations  between  the 
thinking  men  and  women  of  both  races  in  the  South.  A  sum- 
mary of  interviews  had  by  several  persons  with  editors  of 
thirty-one  leading  newspapers  in  eighteen  cities  of  eight  south- 
ern states  shows  that  nearly  all  of  these  editors  are  in  sympathy 
with  liberal  views  of  democratic  justice  for  Negroes.  Many 
of  these  editors  have  embraced  the  times  and  have  given  ex- 
pression to  views  quite  in  advance  of  the  conventional  opinions 
of  their  communities.  The  high-water  mark  has  been  touched 
by  a  number  of  them. 

Commenting  on  the  Houston  riots,  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial-Appeal said:  "The  peace  depends  upon  the  conduct  and 
intelligence  of  the  white  people.  .  .  .  We  have  the  big  ad- 
vantage of  education,  and  we  have  other  advantages.  There- 
fore the  duty  rests  upon  white  people  to  see  that  there  is  peace 
and  order."  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  said:  "The 
South  needs  the  Negro,  and  to  keep  him  must  be  just  to  him." 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  and  American  in  an  editorial  on 
Negro  migration  said:  "Then,  having  made  higher  wages 
the  main  material  of  our  dam,  we  must  throw  in  a  rip-rap  of 
better  treatment.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  better 
housing  conditions.  .  .  .  But  bullying,  bulldozing  and  blus- 
tering on  the  part  of  officers  will  have  to  stop.  The  officer 
who  manhandles  or  mistreats  a  Negro  who  is  behaving  himself 
is  not  worth  nearly  as  much  to  the  community  as  the  Negro. 
.  .  .  The  Negro  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  going.  The  North 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking  him  to  go.  .  .  .  All  the  blame 
falls  upon  the  southern  people,  who  permit  conditions  that  will 
allow  the  Negro  to  be  lured  away."  In  an  editorial  against 
mob  violence,  the  Nashville  Banner  said:  "It  is  not  the  Ne- 
gro's fault  that  he  is  here.  .  .  .  He  is  a  native  of  this  soil 
as  much  as  the  whites.  He  is  a  human  being  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  full  recognition  of  his  living  rights  and  his  humanity. 
He  is  in  many  ways  exceedingly  useful.     The  South  needs 

'See   twenty-second    Annu.il    Report    of   the    Commissioner   of    Labor.    Labor 
Laws  of  the   United   States. 
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his  labor  and  prefers  it  to  any  other.  There  is  serious  objec- 
tion to  his  emigration,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  social 
and  political  status,  he  is  entitled  to  humane  treatment  and 
the  full  protection  of  the  law.  Anything  else  reflects  on  white 
people  and  works  to  their  detriment  more  than  it  does  to  that 
of  the  Negro."  Commenting  on  a  sermon  on  suppression  of 
lynching,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  said:  "In  mob  violence 
and  the  spirit  of  the  mob  there  is  nothing  that  a  law-abiding 
citizen  can  condone;  nor  that  is  not  repulsive  and  abhorrent. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  mob  rule,  we  may  as  well  abolish 
our  courts.  But  we  are  not  going  to  abolish  our  courts,  and 
therefore  we  have  got  to  abolish  the  mob." 

Gradually  the  silence  of  the  liberal  South  is  being  broken. 
The  conscience  of  this  class  is  speaking  its  highest  convictions. 
No  less  important  than  press  utterances  have  been  the  state- 
ments of  white  southerners  in  public  addresses  and  public 
gatherings.  Two  notable  utterances  were  voiced  the  summer 
of  1917  at  the  Law  and  Order  Conference  of  White  South- 
erners held  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  and  in  the  meeting  of  the 
University  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  the  letter  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph the   University  Race   Commission   said :      "The   South 


IDEAL  NEGRO   HOMES   IN    HAMPTON,  VA. 

The  second  house  from  the  comer  took  first  prize  in  a 
county  home-beautiful  contest  in  1915. 

cannot  compete  on  a  financial  basis  with  other  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  labor  of  the  Negro,  but  the  South  can  easily 
keep  her  Negroes  against  all  allurements  if  she  will  give  them 
a  large  measure  of  those  things  that  human  beings  hold  dearer 
than  material  goods."  The  Blue  Ridge  Conference  said  in  a 
resolution:  "We  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  the  people  of 
both  white  and  black  races  in  the  South  our  utmost  endeavors 
to  allay  hurtful  race  prejudice,  to  promote  mutual  understand- 
ing, sympathy  and  good-will,  to  procure  economic  justice,  and 
in  particular  to  condemn  and  oppose  all  forms  of  mob  vio- 
lence." 

Recent  lynchings  in  Tennessee  have  led  not  only  to  vigorous 
protests  from  the  white  press,  pulpit  and  individuals,  but  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Law  and  Order  League  for 
the  suppression  of  mob  violence.  (Reported  in  the  Survey 
of  March  16.)  Starting  in  a  local  organization  at  Nashville 
and  composed  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men, 
the  movement  in  less  than  a  month  has  drawn  white  men 
from  all  over  the  state.  Representatives  of  thirty-three  cities, 
towns  and  counties  of  the  state  met  and  formed  a  statewide 
organization.  They  propose  to  create  a  public  opinion  by 
means  of  literature,  lectures  and  the  press  and  to  secure  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones 
by  all  lawful  means  to  stop  these  outrages.  Their  proclama- 
tion rings  with  conviction  and  decision  for  action.     One  sen- 
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tence  shows  its  quality:  "We  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
lynching  is  unjustifiable  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  man  and  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Reports  of  many  private  conversations  and  conferences  of 
white  and  colored  citizens  show  that  many  white  people  with 
open  minds  are  talking  with  Negroes  and  inquiring  what  may 
be  done  to  accord  what  they  now  agree  is  simple  justice  to 
Negroes.  Many  of  the  Negro  spokesmen  are  saying  frankly 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  mind  of  the  group  and  what  they 
want  as  a  just  share  of  democratic  advantages  of  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  work,  schools  and  protection  of  "life,  liberty, 
property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  One  report  from 
Alabama  stated  that,  at  a  conference,  a  Negro  farmer  in  try- 
ing to  express  the  desires  of  his  people  said  to  the  leading 
white  banker  who  was  presiding,  "And,  sir,  we,  we  wants  the 
ballot  fer  to  help  say  who  governs  us."  When  the  banker 
replied  that  the  good  citizens  of  the  state  proposed  to  see  that 
their  desires  were  met,  the  Negroes  present  rose  in  a  body 
and  applauded  loudly. 

Perhaps  in  these  stirring  days  when  "the  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new,"  no  other  one  thing  has  made  more  for 
the  improvement  of  race  relations  in  the  South  than  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Negroes  have  responded  to  the  national  draft 
law.  Southern  newspapers  have  said  they  responded  more 
readily  than  the  whites  in  many  localities.  To  the  rank  and 
file  of  Negroes  the  present  world  war  means  a  war  for  free- 
dom. They  see  in  it  a  promise  of  greater  freedom  for  all 
weaker  peoples,  themselves  included.  The  departure  of  the 
drafted  colored  men  has  given  evidence  of  the  newer  cordial 
relations  between  the  races  that  is  developing.  Many  locali- 
ties have  made  the  departure  of  the  Negro  conscripts  a  festal 
day.  In  Birmingham  and  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  leading  citizens 
took  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  Confederate  veterans 
headed  the  procession  of  Negro  recruits  as  they  marched  to 
the  railroad  station  to  entrain. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  SWITCHMEN  WORKING  TOGETHER— RICHMOND,  VA. 
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The  sequel  of  the  migration,  then,  is  bearing  fruit  by 
making  for  better  wages,  better  treatment  of  Negro  laborers, 
a  more  liberal  expression  of  opinion  from  the  southern  press 
and  from  white  leaders  a  freer  exchange  of  views  between 
the  white  and  Negro  leaders  and  action  for  law  and  order. 
These  ch rages  will  surely  bring  greater  amity  and  content- 
ment to  ihe  South,  white  and  black,  and  thus  make  migration 
unnecessary. 

In  closing  an  account  of  the  southern  part  of  this  important 
movement,  one  may  venture  to  propose  a  few  constructive 
plans: 

1.  Progressive  Negroes  in  the  South  may  use  the  present  time  for 
frank  interviews  with  white  people  with  whom  they  have  business 
and  personal  relations. 

2.  It  is  a  most  expedient  time  for  the  thinking  persons  of  color  to 
get  together  and  in  closer  touch  with  the  masses  of  their  own  people. 
They  can  help  them  to  understand  the  economic  and  community  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  present  national  situation  and  help  to  organize 
fhemselves   for   race   advancement. 

3.  The  local  committees  and  conferences  of  white  and  colored 
people  that  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  should  now  be  purposely 
planned  and  organized  with  a  definite  program  of  community  better- 
ment for  Negroes.  Progressive  white  citizens  will  readily  find 
capable,  devoted  Negro  leaders,  if  they  make  known  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  them  for  community  improvement.  Racial 
cooperation  should  become  a  community  program. 

4.  The  community  needs  of  the  colored  people  are  definite  and  con- 
crete. The  following  things  can  be  done  by  the  two  races  working 
together  in  almost  every  locality:  improvement  of  wages,  tenant  con- 
ditions on  the  farms  and  labor  conditions  in  industrial  enterprises; 


betterment  of  housing,  health  and  sanitary  conditions;  promotion  of 
justice  in  the  courts;  extension  of  civil  rights  and  privileges  on  an 
impartial  basis ;  the  moulding  of  sentiment  against  mob  violence 
and  the  promotion  of  legislation  to  insure  obedience  to  law  and 
order;  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  schools  and  the  development 
of  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  the  Negro  and  the 
white  man  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  each  race. 

5.  The  opportunity  for  the  training  in  general  intelligence  and 
for  full  experience  in  all  the  business,  professional,  philanthropic  and 
civic  affairs  of  community  life  should  be  afforded  the  large  number 
of  capable  Negroes  now  eager  to  serve  their  people  and  their  country. 
An  essential  part  of  this  work  is  to  recognize,  encourage  and  support 
the  good  work  being  done  by  a  number  of  the  struggling  Negro  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  South. 

6.  No  greater  step  could  now  be  made  in  race  adjustment  than 
widespread  response,  North  and  South,  to  the  strong  movement  for 
law  and  order  started  in  Nashville  in  February.  It  has  already 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Tennessee. 

White  and  Negro  citizens  have  formed  organizations  to 
carry  on  such  activities  in  both  rural  districts  and  urban  cen- 
ters in  several  parts  of  the  South.  These  examples  demon- 
strate that  such  a  plan  will  work.  It  will  speed  up  the  pro- 
gressive changes  taking  place  in  the  South.  It  will  increase 
the  number  of  southern  white  persons  who  believe  in  fair 
play  for  the  Negro  and  will  stimulate  public  opinion  in  the 
same  direction.  It  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  by  removing  the  causes  for  their  departure.  It  will 
help  toward  that  democratic  adjustment  of  race  relations  so 
essential  to  the  future  of  the  nation  and  so  vital  to  the  future 
of  civilization. 


"My  Money  Won't  Reach 
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Showing  that  It  Is  Not  True  that  All  Working-  Class  Families  Are 

Better  Off  than  Ever  Before l 


By  Emma  A.  Win  slow 
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Y  man  is  working  steady  and  we  ought  to  be 
getting  on  fine,  but  my  money  won't  reach 
even  though  I  look  at  every  penny  twice 
before  I  spend  it!"  "I  used  to  go  to  work 
when  my  man  was  sick  or  couldn't  get  a  job,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  to  go  to  work  to  get  enough  money  to 
feed  the  kids,  when  he  was  working  regular."  "It's  terrible 
times.  Prices  go  up  and  up  all  times,  and  pay  stays  the  same. 
If  it  gets  much  worse  it  will  be  like  the  end  of  the  world!" 
"I  scrimp  along  and  buy  as  little  as  I  can,  but  I  am  always 
going  in  debt  now.  Once  in  so  often  I  go  and  open  my  bank 
and  pay  things  up,  and  then  I  just  begin  going  in  debt  all 
over  again." 

These  quotations  are  from  actual  statements  by  members 
of  families  who  were  interviewed  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  in  a  study  of  wage  changes  and  household  budget 
readjustments,  conducted  by  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  in  cooperation 
with  a  group  of  settlements.  Reports  were  secured  from  377 
families  of  fourteen  different  nationalities,  living  in  four  dif- 
ferent blocks  in  Manhattan.  The  families  were  not  a  selected 
group  except  that  they  happened  to  live  in  one  of  the  selected 
blocks,  and  happened  to  be  at  home  and  willing  to  give  the 
desired  information  when  an  investigator  called. 

'Issued  today  with  additional  material  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Committee  on 
Home   Economics   of   the    Charity   Organization   Society   of  the  City  of  New 

York. 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  secure  a  picture  of  the 
present  economic  situation  among  a  varied  group  of  wage- 
earners,  which  could  be  used  to  support  or  to  help  to  contra- 
dict the  frequently  made  statement:  "The  condition  of  all 
working-class  families  is  better  than  ever  before.  There  is 
practically  no  unemployment  and  wages  have  been  almost 
universally  increased.  Even  with  the  high  cost  of  living  these 
people  are  able  to  spend  more  freely  than  ever  before,  and 
are  also  able  to  save  as  never  before." 

This  statement  is  doubtless  true  among  certain  wage-earning 
groups,  but  the  quotations  in  the  earlier  paragraph  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  statement  is  not  true  with  reference  to  all 
wage-earning  groups.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented graphically  in  Charts  I  and  II.  Two-fifths  of  the 
families  visited  in  this  study,  reported  that  they  were  having 
approximately  the  same  total  family  income  as  a  year  ago. 
One-fifth  of  the  families  said  that  they  were  living  on  a 
smaller  income  than  a  year  ago,  because  of  a  wage  decrease 
or  the  loss  of  the  wages  of  one  of  last  year's  workers.  Only 
two-fifths  of  the  families  reported  an  increase  of  total  family 
income,  and  this  was  sometimes  because  the  women  and  the 
children  had  gone  to  work  as  well  as  because  of  individual 
wage  increases. 

Of  the  574  individual  workers  in  these  families  employed 
both  during  January,  1917,  and  January,  1918,  57  per  cent 
were  reported  as  earning  the  same  amount  as  last  year,    12 
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per  cent  were  earning  less,  and  only  31  per  cent  had  apparently 
received  a  wage  increase. 

During  this  same  year  an  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into  the  cost  of  living  among  608 
families  in  the  New  York  shipbuilding  district  shows  the  fol- 
lowing increases  in  living  costs:  clothing,  26  per  cent;  furni- 
ture and  furnishings,  23  per  cent ;  food,  34  per  cent ;  housing, 
3  per  cent;  fuel  and  light,  8  per  cent;  general  living  costs,  26 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  these  increases  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  indication  of  increases  in  cost  for  the  New  York  work- 
ing family  in  general,  26  per  cent  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
estimate  of  the  increased  living  costs  for  the  families  here 
studied.  Expressing  this  increase  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  the  wage-earner's  dollar  of  January,  1918,  had  slightly 
less  than  four-fifths  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earner's 
dollar  of  January,  1917,  being  now  worth  only  seventy-nine 
cents  in  comparison  with  last  year's  dollar.  If  a  worker  hap- 
pened to  be  earning  $20  a  week  each  year,  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  wage  would  have  become  only  $15.80  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918.  If  the  standard  of  living  of  his  family  were  not 
to  be  proportionately  decreased,  his  wages  should  have  been 
increased  during  the  year,  not  by  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week, 
as  frequently  happened  among  these  families,  but  by  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount. 

If  wage  increase  has  been  as  infrequent  >  among  similar 
family  groups  as  in  this  particular  group,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  under-nourishment  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  increasing 
among  school  children,  and  that  the  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet  is  apparently  becoming  acute  in  homes  where  there 
was  previously  a  comfortable  margin? 

The  situation  would  be  serious  enough  if  this  were  the  first 
year  of  high  living  costs,  but  this  is  the  fourth  year  during 
which  prices  have  been  rapidly  rising,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  reports  from  these  families,  of  increases  in  income 
during  the  previous  years  which  would  help  to  counterbalance 
the  lack  of  increase  during  the  year  especially  studied. 

Desirable  living  standards  must  surely  have  been  affected 
by  such  economic  pressure  as  has  been  increasingly  exerted  on 
these  comparatively  stationary  incomes.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  essential  for  health  and  national  well-being  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  living  costs  and  incomes  in  more  nearly 
their  normal  relationship.  Also,  the  reports  of  household 
budget  readjustments  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
considerable  need  for  a  greater  educational  effort  to  guide 
people  towards  the  type  of  economy  which  will  not  interfere 
with  wheat  saving  and  other  necessary  war  conservation,  and 
also  not  endanger  health,  especially  the  health  of  little 
children. 

Many  different  occupations  were  represented  among  the 
345  men  who  were  in  the  same  type  of  employment  last  year 
and  this.  There  were  about  thirty  who  owned  small  busi- 
nesses, about  seventy  skilled  trade  workers  in  nearly  thirty 
different  trades,  thirty  truckmen  or  drivers,  and  about  twenty 
each  of  office  employes,  clerks,  semi-skilled  factory  workers, 
hotel  and  restaurant  employes,  chauffeurs,  and  porters  or 
elevator  men.  There  were  only  about  ten  day  laborers  and 
but  few  longshoremen.  Eight  men  were  foremen  or  business 
managers.  Federal  employes  were  represented  by  three  post- 
men and  a  postal  clerk;  city  employes,  by  two  detectives,  a 
policeman,  two  street  cleaners,  an  inspector,  and  a  clerk. 
There  were  eleven  railroad  employes.  There  were  also  bill 
collectors,  a  librarian,  several  musicians,  an  optician,  two  scene 
shifters,  and  a  sign-hanger. 

The  facts  concerning  wage  increase,  lack  of  wage  increase, 
and  wage  decrease  are  shown  in  Table  I  on  the  next  page. 
Because  of  the  wide  range  in  occupations  and  the  few  repre- 


CHART  I 

Proportionate  Change  in  Total  Family  Income 

January,   1917  and  January,  1918 

377  Families,  New  York  city 


Increase  40  per  cent 

(149  families) 

No  Increase  40  per  cent 
(ISO  families) 

Decrease         20  per  cent 
(78  families) 


CHART  II 

Proportionate  Change  in  Wage  of  Individual  Workers 

Employed  during  both  January,  1917 

and  January,   1918 

574  Workers,  377  Families,  New  York  city 


Increase  31   per  cent 

(163  workers) 

No  Increase  57  per  cent 
(302  workers) 


(63  workers) 
Insufficient  comparative  wage  data   (46  workers) 


sentatives  in  each  occupational  group,  it  has  seemed  unwise 
to  discuss  wage  tendencies  according  to  occupation,  except 
in  a  general  way,  and  it  has  also  seemed  unwise  to  present 
detailed  wage  figures. 

The  most  striking  fact  indicated  by  the  study  of  present 
tendencies  in  men's  wages  is  that  none  of  the  small  business 
owners  reported  an  income  increase  this  year,  and  that  the 
great  majority  reported  radical  decreases  in  income.  In  fact, 
a  large  proportion  of  all  the  income  decreases  among  men 
came  from  this  group  of  owners  of  coal  cellars,  food  stores, 
tailor  and  barber  shops,  newsstands,  saloons,  tobacco  stores, 
taxicab  businesses,  and  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  ironworking,  and 
carpenter  shops.  All  complained  of  lessened  business,  high 
costs  of  material  and  labor,  and  lessened  margins  of  profit 
because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  selling  prices  as  low  as 
possible. 

The  present  problem  of  these  men  is  a  serious  one.  They 
have  often  considerable  money  invested  in  their  businesses  and 
have  worked  for  years  trying  to  make  them  successful. 
Naturally  they  hesitate  before  giving  them  up  even  though 
their  present  incomes  may  be  absolutely  inadequate,  and  make 
every  effort  to  "keep  going"  in  the  hope  that  business  condi- 
tions will  soon  become  normal  again.  There  are  many  owners 
of  small  businesses  here  in  New  York.  If  the  story  of  these 
men  is  typical  of  the  present  situation  among  other  small 
business  owners,  what  is  the  solution  of  their  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequately  for  their  families? 

In  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  families  there  were 
one  hundred  and  two  women  who  were  engaged  in  January, 
1917,  in  wage-earning  occupations.  During  the  year,  three 
ceased  to  work  and  twenty-six  other  women  became  wage- 
earners,  so  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
women  workers  in  January,   1918,  or    one    in    every    three 
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families  in  this  particular  group  being  studied.  Last  year  in 
the  same  group  there  was  only  one  working  woman  in  every 
four  families.     What  will  be  the  situation  next  year? 


TABLE  I. 

Change  in  Occupation  and  Wage 
Boys  and  Girls.  377  Families, 

s  of  Men,  Women, 
New  York  city 

Workers    in    same    occupation 
January,    1917,    and    Janu- 
ary, 19.18 

At   a   higher   wage 

At  the   same   wage 

At  a  lower  wage 

Giving     insufficient     com- 
parative wage  data.  . .  . 

Total 
Workers 

141 

287 

46 

46 

Men 

99 

178 

38 

30 

Women 

13 

72 
6 

7 

Boys 
14-21 

13 
9 
0 

4 

Girls 
14-21 

16 

28 

2 

5 

Total  workers  in   same   occu- 

52(1 

345 

98 

26 

51 

Workers   in    different   occupa- 
tion,    January,     1917,     and 
January,  1918 

At  a  higher  wage 

At   the   same   wage 

At  a  lower  wage 

22 
15 
17 

12 
13 
10 

1 

0 
3 

8 

2 
2 

.1 
0 

2 

Total     workers     in     different 

occupation     

54 

35 

4 

12 

3 

Total  workers  employed  dur- 
ing both  January,  1917,  and 
January,    1918 

574 

380 

102 

38 

54 

Additional    workers,   January, 
1918    

64 
21 

+43 
617 

1 

12 

— 11 

26 

3 

+23 

125 

23 

+21 
59 

24 

Workers  of  January,  1917,  not 
employed  January,  1918.... 

Net   gain   or   loss    in    workers 
during  year   

4 

+  10 

64 

Total   workers,  January,    1918 

369 

A  set  of  suggestive  questions  concerning  probable  budget 
readjustments  was  given  to  the  investigators  but  no  special 
place  was  provided  on  the  schedule  blank  for  the  recording  of 
separate  budget  facts.  The  advantage  of  this  method  was 
that  it  left  the  family  and  the  investigator  free  to  discuss  in 
detail  any  method  of  economy  which  was  being  especially  prac- 
ticed and  any  pressure  of  high  prices  which  seemed  especially 
difficult  or  irritating.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method  was 
that  it  brought  in  such  widely  varying  reports  that  a  detailed 
statistical  summary  has  proven  impossible.  Certain  tendencies 
seem  clearly  indicated,  however,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  all  the 
more  striking  as  the  facts  were  secured  by  such  informal  ques- 
tioning by  so  many  different  investigators. 

Unusual  economy  in  clothing  was  reported  most  frequently. 
The  coal  shortage  during  January  enforced  a  fuel  economy 
in  many  homes,  and  a  number  of  families  reported  that  they 
were  unable,  because  of  the  shortage,  to  secure  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  warm.  That  the  food  shortage  in  many  homes  is  also 
acute  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  as  many  families  re- 
ported that  high  living  costs  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
get  the  customary  amount  of  food  as  reported  that  the  coal 
situation  prevented  them  from  getting  sufficient  fuel.  Money- 
saving  was  no  longer  possible  in  many  homes,  and  often  the 
report  was  made  that  previous  savings  were  being  exhausted. 

The  reports  also  show  with  what  splendid  spirit  these  people 
are  making  what  they  think  to  be  their  war  sacrifices.  Com- 
plaints were  but  few.  As  one  woman  said,  "What  you  can't 
get  you  just  do  without.  The  only  thing  that's  hard  is  know- 
ing what  you  can  best  leave  out."  A  man  reported:  "We'd 
like  to  have  some  of  the  things  we  used  to  have,  but  every- 


body  ought   to    be   willing   to   make   some   sacrifices   to   win 
the  war." 

With  such  a  spirit  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  little 
fear  at  present  of  a  breakdown  in  morale  among  wage-earners 
of  this  type.  The  danger  would  seem  to  be  that  they  will 
bear  considerable  hardship  for  so  long  a  time  without  com- 
plaining that  health,  especially  the  health  of  little  children, 
will  be  definitely  impaired,  and  that  the  power  to  think  clearly 
and  logically  will  be  exhausted  by  the  constant  nervous  and 
mental  strain  of  making  two  ends  meet  when  they  are  as  far 
apart  as  are  certain  wages  and  all  living  costs  today. 

The  food  readjustments  among  the  families  seem  to  have 
been  practically  the  ones  which  are  normally  made  under 
economic  pressure.  Meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  reported  as  being  used  in  much  smaller  amounts, 
and  frequently  certain  or  even  all  of  these  foods  were  left  out 
of  the  diet  completely.  Bread,  macaroni,  tea  and  coffee  were 
being  often  used  in  increasing  amounts,  supplemented  to  a 
larger  or  smaller  degree  by  other  foods  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  food  and  the  family's  personal 
likes  and  dislikes. 

Reports  concerning  milk  consumption  are  especially  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  present  milk  situation.  Fully  as  many 
of  the  families  reported  that  they  were  using  the  same  amount 
of  milk,  although  often  a  cheaper  grade,  as  reported  that 
they  were  using  less  or  none.  In  many  cases  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  of  the  value  of  milk, 
especially  in  sickness,  so  that  every  effort  was  made  to  get  it. 
This  was  true  even  among  the  Italians,  who  are  ordinarily 
considered  as  not  being  especially  enthusiastic  users  of  milk. 
"Johnny,  who's  sixteen,  has  been  sick  with  tuberculosis  for 
two  months.  We're  buying  milk  and  eggs  for  him,  but  the 
rest  of  us  eat  no  milk  or  eggs,  just  a  little  meat,  and  a  lot  of 
macaroni."  This  is  the  report  of  one  Italian  woman,  and 
another  Italian  woman  said,  "We  are  still  using  the  same 
amount  of  milk  but  we  have  to  go  without  meat  to  get  it." 

Among  other  families  milk  was  used  with  less  apparent 
appreciation.  For  instance,  one  woman  was  buying  milk  for 
Willie,  aged  four,  because  he  didn't  like  coffee! 

In  quite  a  number  of  instances,  condensed  milk  was  being 
used  in  place  of  fresh  milk,  partly,  as  one  woman  explained, 
because  it  was  sweet,  and  if  you  used  it  you  did  not  have  to 
buy  sugar  for  tea  and  coffee. 

Only  three  women  spoke  of  making  any  effort  to  save 
wheat  through  the  use  of  corn  or  other  cereal,  or  of  making 
any  effort  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  wheat  bread  or 
macaroni.  In  fact,  in  many  families  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  radical  increase  in  bread  and  macaroni  consumption,  not 
because  of  any  unpatriotic  feeling,  but  because  to  them  the 
lessened  use  of  other  foods  and  the  greater  use  of  bread  or 
macaroni  is  the  best  way  to  feed  a  family  when  every  penny 
has  to  be  considered.  Among  this  group  of  people,  the  method 
of  securing  greater  wheat  conservation  would  seem  to  be 
partly  educational  and  partly  economic.  With  income  and 
living  costs  in  more  nearly  their  normal  relationships  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  educational  guidance,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  simple  matter  to  have  these  people  return  to  a  wider 
use  of  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foods  not  espe- 
cially to  be  conserved,  thus  automatically  using  less  bread. 
Without  lessening  the  economic  pressure  it  would  seem  much 
more  difficult  to  secure  this  essential  conservation. 

Food  waste  is  negligible  among  this  group  if  the  following 
statements  are  accepted  as  typical  of  their  present  feelings 
towards  waste:  "The  Food  Administration  people  came  and 
asked  us  to  save  food.  We  were  already  doing  that,  because 
we  know  that  if  we  don't  save  today,  tomorrow  we  go  with- 
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out!"  "It  makes  me  sick!  I  never  had  to  be  so  stingy  with 
food  before."  "When  I  think  how  much  I  have  to  pay  for 
my  food,  it  makes  me  feel  wicked  to  eat  as  much  as  I  want. 
You  can  bet  yer  life,  I  don't  waste  any  food,  or  anything  else!" 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate  clothing  had  proven  a 
difficult  one  in  nearly  all  families  visited.  One  woman  re- 
ported that  she  had  been  able  to  afford  only  one  set  of  under- 
wear for  each  child  this  winter,  and  had  had  such  a  difficult 
time  trying  to  keep  it  washed  out  at  night  and  fit  to  wear. 
Others  told  of  keeping  the  children  in  the  house  on  cold  days 
because  of  their  lack  of  sufficiently  warm  clothing. 

Reducing  living  costs  by  moving  to  less  expensive  rooms  does 
not  seem  to  have  proven  a  practicable  form  of  economy  for 
many  of  these  New  York  families,  for  during  the  year  only 
twelve  moved  into  rooms  for  which  less  rent  had  to  be  paid. 
Three  moved  into  apartments  for  which  more  rental  was  paid. 

In  twenty-one  instances,  the  families  reported  that  their 
rents  had  recently  been  raised  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  a 
month.  One  man  said  that  he  understood  that  the  landlords 
did  not  dare  to  raise  rents  while  the  gas  and  water  pipes  were 
still  frozen  in  their  houses  but  that  when  things  were  once 
thawed  out  and  repaired,  the  rents  were  to  go  up  decidedly. 

If  the  rental  increase  does  become  more  universal,  as  seems 
likely,  still  another  burden  will  be  added  to  the  living  costs 
of  the  small  wage-earner,  and  the  food  and  clothing  allow- 
ances will  be  still  further  pushed  down  towards  the  danger 
point. 

The  shortage  of  coal  and  its  high  price  made  it  very  precious 
this  winter,  and  great  economies  were  practiced  in  its  use. 
Many  families  reported  that  fewer  rooms  were  being  heated 
than  usual,  and  often  the  fire  was  kept  for  only  the  fewest 
possible  number  of  hours.  One  woman  told  of  trying  to  do 
a  little  washing  every  day  while  she  was  cooking,  in  order  to 
save  fuel.  Others  spoke  of  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of 
cooking  for  the  same  reason,  the  making  of  corn  bread  being 
stopped,  for  instance,  and  the  cooking  of  cereals.  Cinders 
were  often  washed  and  used  for  keeping  the  fire  at  night,  and 
several  janitresses  spoke  of  securing  enough  cinders  from  the 
ashes  of  their  tenants,  so  that  they  had  had  to  buy  almost 
no  coal. 

"We  used  to  go  to  shows  and  movies,  but  we  don't  dare 
spend  a  cent  foolishly  now."     A  young  couple  reported  that 


they  always  used  to  go  to  "a  show"  every  week,  but  now  they 
went  only  about  once  a  month.  An  Irish  woman  said  that 
she  still  went  to  the  movies  regularly  but  she  had  to  go  in 
the  afternoon  now  when  it  cost  only  six  cents.  An  Italian, 
who  is  devoted  to  music,  according  to  his  wife,  used  to  go 
regularly  to  the  opera,  then  he  went  only  to  "little  shows." 
Later  he  could  afford  only  the  movies  and  these  he  has  now 
had  to  give  up.  In  the  same  family  the  little  girl  began  last 
year  to  take  music  lessons.  She  has  continued  with  them  up 
to  the  present  time  but  the  mother  fears  that  she  cannot  let 
her  have  them  much  longer. 

Several  families  reported  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
afford  to  buy  a  newspaper.  The  loss  of  this  seemed  to  be  felt 
much  more  among  the  Irish  and  Germans  than  among  the 
other  nationalities.  One  woman  said  that  she  would  rather 
do  without  her  breakfast  than  her  morning  paper,  but  that  she 
had  finally  given  it  up.  Others  said  they  bought  newspapers 
to  read  the  advertisements  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find 
lower  prices  somewhere,  and  so  did  not  think  them  an  ex- 
travagance. 

As  would  be  expected,  savings  have  proven  difficult  with 
the  slight  increase  in  wages  in  comparison  with  living  costs. 
Several  men  had  subscribed  for  Liberty  bonds  through  their 
employers  but  were  finding  it  hard  to  meet  the  payments  and 
the  wives  expressed  doubt  if  they  would  dare  to  subscribe  to 
another  bond  issue. 

In  certain  Italian  families  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
continue  to  send  money  regularly  to  Italy,  even  if  the  strictest 
economy  had  to  be  practiced  here.  Almost  no  other  families 
reported  being  now  able  to  save  even  though  previously  they 
had  been  able  to  save  on  even  smaller  incomes.  As  already 
indicated,  a  number  reported  that  they  were  being  forced  to 
use  former  savings  although  it  worried  them  greatly  to  have 
to  use  this  reserve  fund  for  ordinary  living  expenses. 

All  these  facts  show  vividly  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation  among  self-supporting  families  of  the  type  here  in- 
terviewed, and  should  stimulate  work  for  an  intensification 
of  peace-time  effort  in  lowering  living  costs,  raising  industrial 
standards,  conserving  health,  and  increasing  general  thrift,  as 
the  best  possible  means  of  improving  the  present  situation  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  successful  economic  and  social  re- 
construction when  the  war  ends. 


Wanted— Social  Workers 

By  Edith  Shatto  King 

MANAGER    NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 


THERE  is  a  marked  labor  shortage  in  social  work. 
War  conditions  have  brought  this  about.  Where 
are  the  trained  social  workers?  What  can  be  done 
to  recruit  and  train  promising  material? 
A  few  days  ago  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange  re- 
ceived an  S.  O.  S.  call  from  the  director  of  a  home  service 
bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  telephoned,  "I  must 
secure  five  case  workers  before  twelve  o'clock  tomorrow  to 
meet  an  emergency." 

The  exchange  telephoned  diligently  to  thirteen  people  and 
was  able  to  produce  five  workers  at  the  appointed  time.  Of 
the  five,  only  one  had  had  case  work  training,  the  others  being 
willing  persons,  trained  along  other  lines,  or  not  trained  at  all, 
but  sifted  as  the  most  promising  from  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants.   These  five  placements  were  really  an  attempt  at  draft- 


ing social  workers  from  other  fields  of  work,  and  on  the  whole 
the  attempt  was  not  successful. 

Under  the  caption  Changes  In  Our  Staff,  the  Social  Ser- 
vant, published  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  printed  the  following  item: 

"The  last  three  or  four  months  have  witnessed  the  exodus 
from  our  ranks  of  the  entire  staff  of  visitors,  including  the 
supervisor.  Of  course  this  has  made  necessary  the  bringing 
into  the  office  force  a  number  of  new  people  who,  while  they 
are  all  trained  in  the  theory  of  the  work,  are  now  getting  the 
much  needed  practical  training  that  a  visitor  must  have  for 
successful  service  to  the  needy." 

Recently  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity 
felt  the  dearth  of  workers  so  keenly  that  it  circularized  its 
members  throughout  the  country  asking  for  names  of  trained 
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people  not  now  in  active  work  who  might  be  available  and 
might  respond  to  needs  created  by  the  war.  Just  six  names 
were  secured  by  this  urgent  call. 

Nowadays,  executives  of  social  organizations  do  not  ask  in 
the  usual  way  for  one  or  two  new  workers ;  they  ask  for  such 
workers  in  groups.  A  representative  from  an  important  gov- 
ernment department  in  a  large  city  recently  put  in  a  call  for 
200  workers  for  possible  immediate  openings.  At  that  time, 
the  exchange  did  not  have  even  a  tenth  of  this  number  free  to 
accept  such  positions,  and  was  forced  to  advertise  for  appli- 
cants with  but  indifferent  success. 

At  the  same  time  the  exchange  had  no  fewer  than  100  other 
positions  somewhat  similar  in  character  that  could  be  made 
available  provided  there  were  workers  to  fill  them.  For  ex- 
ample, one  organization  asked  to  be  notified  at  any  time  of  men 
equipped  by  experience  and  personality  and  willing  to  travel, 
to  do  organizing.  Another  agency  wanted  at  least  twenty-five 
young  women  fitted  to  organize  social  activities  for  girls  in 
industrial  cities.  Another  executive  of  a  national  organization 
asked  for  thirty-two  workers  with  very  special  training  for 
handling  delinquent  girls. 

In  the  midst  of  studying  the  records,  with  the  idea  of  care- 
fully selecting  twenty-five  social  workers  for  protective  work 
for  girls,  and  fifteen  for  home  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  tele- 
gram came  from  Houston,  Texas,  saying  that  two  matrons 
must  be  secured  immediately  for  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 
Three  telegrams  were  sent  out  to  persons  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able, and  not  one  could  take  the  position.  Before  that  was 
arranged,  a  hurry  call  came  in  from  the  superintendent  of  a 
children's  home  where  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  are  you  getting  along 
now?"  an  executive  in  one  of  the  charity  organization  societies 
said,  "Well,  we're  fairly  comfortable  because  we  have  all  new 
workers  and  no  one  wants  them  until  they  are  trained." 

All  of  this  illustrates  the  sudden  demands  made  by  war 
conditions  for  persons  trained  professionally  in  handling  prob- 
lems of  other  people  who  are  in  trouble.  The  present  experi- 
ence of  the  exchange  in  attempting  to  fill  positions  with  the 
demand  so  great,  emphasizes  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  indi- 
vidual organizations  have  found  true  through  sad  experience, 
namely,  that  half-trained  and  only  fairly  endowed  persons  can- 
not by  any  hook  or  crook  be  made  to  fill  jobs  calling  for  real 
ability  and  training. 

Applicants  there  are  in  large  numbers.  Too  frequently, 
however,  they  resemble  in  type  the  woman  who  came  to  the 
office  of  the  exchange  the  other  day  and  applied  for  a  position 
in  social  work  because  she  had  been  told  in  a  public  employ- 
ment agency  that  she  had  insufficient  education  for  clerical 
work.  Women  of  education  and  refinement,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  forced  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  war  necessity, 
also  apply,  seeking  to  enter  social  work.  There  is  little  use  in 
believing  that  older  women  who  have  never  held  a  paid  posi- 
tion in  their  lives  can  suddenly  blossom  out  in  a  profession  for 
which  they  feel  that  "experience  in  life"  has  fitted  them.  Only 
a  few  can  secure  even  a  beginning  position  (which  they  are 
frequently  unwilling  to  consider)  because  they  are  not  adapt- 
able or  able  to  benefit  by  training,  as  is  the  young  college  girl. 
The  sifting  out  process  is  an  important  part  of  recruiting 
social  workers. 

In  any  line  of  work  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  a  labor 
shortage.  One  is  by  recruiting  and  training  new  workers,  the 
other  is  by  raising  salary  standards  to  attract  different  types 
of  workers.  Just  now,  war  conditions  have  affected  the  cost 
of  living  to  such  an  extent  that  salaries  everywhere  have  had 
to  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands.  Not  only  in  the  field  of 
labor,    but    in    business,    clerks,    stenographers    and    general 


workers  are  receiving  higher  wages  than  ever  before.  In 
many  lines  of  social  work,  however,  salaries  fixed  before  the 
war  have  remained  stationary.  Visitors  and  case  workers  in 
charity  organizations  receive  less  than  competent  stenog- 
raphers, while  settlement  and  civic  workers  in  many  instances 
are  earning  less  than  men  and  women  in  trades. 

One  difficulty  with  regard  to  salaries  in  social  work  is  that 
the  missionary  ideal  still  persists  in  the  minds  of  boards  of 
directors  despite  the  fact  that  social  work  has  become  a  recog- 
nized profession,  requiring  special  training.  Then,  too, 
salaries  have  been  fixed  in  the  process  of  budget  making  and 
there  is  seldom  any  provision  for  an  increase. 

While  we  believe  that  the  appeal  of  social  work  must  and 
will  continue  to  be  that  of  service,  if  the  right  people  are  to  do 
the  work,  we  must  admit  that  often  the  right  people  are  not 
financially  endowed.  If  they  had  been,  undoubtedly  they 
would  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  volunteers.  Very  few 
social  workers  are  even  hoping,  much  less  seeking,  to  become 
rich.  Most  of  them  are  satisfied  if  the  opportunity  is  great 
and  the  compensation  fairly  equal  to  the  demands  of  living 
conditions.  But  in  facing  new  times,  salary  standards  must  be 
increased  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  so  that  workers  can  be 
guaranteed  a  reasonably  comfortable  living,  with  some  margin 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  some  guarantee  for  old  age. 

The  necessity  for  definite  training  was  never  more  impor- 
tant. Short  courses  are  being  given  for  special  pieces  of  work, 
and  these  are  valuable.  However,  they  do  not  make  trained 
social  workers.  The  two-year  course  of  training  is  still  im- 
portant, and  those  who  are  able  to  take  it  must  be  encouraged. 
There  are  not  enough  people,  however,  planning  for  that 
training.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's  enrollment  in  the  five  or 
six  leading  training  schools  for  social  workers,  500  is  a  gener- 
ous estimate  of  the  number  of  students  who  will  be  in  training 
for  future  positions  next  year.  The  fact  that  available  posi- 
tions will  probably  be  double  and  perhaps  treble  that  number 
indicates  the  problem  set  by  the  shortage.  Moreover,  the  usual 
demand  for  trained  workers  is  augmented  by  the  exodus  of 
the  most  highly  qualified  men  and  women  for  service  abroad. 
No  one  knows  definitely  how  many  executives  have  left  their 
regular  positions  for  war  work,  but  the  roster  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  Charities  Directory. 

The  possibility  of  getting  young  college  men  and  women 
interested  in  social  organization  and  the  question  whether 
social  agencies  can  plan  definite  training  for  these  people 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  Executives  of  social 
agencies  in  the  United  States  can  assist  by  making  it  their 
business  to  send  to  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
the  names  of  social  workers  who  might  be  drawn  back  to  the 
work,  or  of  people  who  can  qualify  by  education  and  person- 
ality if  training  were  provided.  Every  one  knows  that  this 
serious  shortage  of  trained  workers  exists.  The  exchange  is 
attempting  to  collect  exact  data  on  the  number  needed,  the  re- 
quirements of  different  types  of  work  as  well  as  the  salaries 
paid  social  workers,  the  increases  made  necessary  not  only  by 
the  demand  but  also  by  the  cost  of  living,  the  range  of  salary 
and  the  whereabouts  and  experience  of  workers  who  may  be 
available  in  the  future.  Only  by  exact  information  can  new 
workers  be  attracted  and  organizations  efficiently  served. 

The  real  point  is  the  selection  of  good  material.  There  are 
several  possible  methods  for  broadening  the  field  of  choice. 
The  first  is  to  draw  back  into  the  field  of  social  work  retired 
professional  workers.  The  second  is  to  use  the  established 
schools  to  their  maximum  capacity,  and  the  third  is  to  train 
more  people  by  the  apprenticeship  system.  In  this  way  social 
organizations  would  become  their  own  training  schools  for 
local  people  who  could  not  leave  their  homes. 


Reconstruction  Under  Fire 

By  Mary  Ross 
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HEN  we  go  back  you'll  go  with  us  and  help 
us  again?"  they  said  to  him  as  he  left  them  in 
Brittany,  a  trainload  of  fugitives  before  the 
German  army,  laden  with  knobby  bags  and 
bundles  which  were  their  only  worldly  possessions.  And  he, 
one  of  the  Quaker  boys  who  had  been  re-slating  shell-torn 
roofs  in  the  Somme,  promised  that  when  the  lines  were  pushed 
back  once  more  and  the  villages  freed  they  would  find  the 
Americans  there  to  work  with  them. 

"I  never  thought  that  the  building  was  the  real  thing  about 
our  being  there,"  he  said  later  when  some  one  asked  him  if 
the  venture  in  reconstruction  had  been  worth  while.  "It  was 
the  other  thing,  the  coming  into  touch  with  the  people — the 
something  they  gave  us  and  we  gave  them.  They  loved  us, 
you  know,  and  still  do.  Somehow  we  manage  to  give  them 
such  hope  that  they  are  planning  now  on  getting  back  again, 
and  they  have  perfect  faith  that  we  shall  be  the  ones  who  will 
get  them  back." 

Thirty  outposts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  gray  army,  and  as  this  is  written  menacing  lines 
before  others  have  not  yet  been  rolled  back.  There  are  Ham 
and  Nesle  and  Noyon,  where  were  warehouses  from  which 
Red  Cross  delegates  gave  out  clothing,  food,  seeds,  furniture, 
and  farm  implements,  to  help  the  returning  farmers  to  recon- 
struct home  and  land ;  at  Nesle  there  was  also  a  little  twelve- 
bed  hospital,  the  Pavilion  Joffre  and  a  traveling  dispensary 
that  visited  seven  devastated  villages  to  which  one  family  after 
another  had  crept  back.  There  were  the  fifteen  little  villages 
about  Grecourt,  from  which  the  girls  of  the  Smith  College 
Unit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  their  doctor  and  nurses, 
their  traveling  store  which  carried  household  utensils,  cloth- 
ing, and  seeds  to  villages  where  no  shops  had  been  re-estab- 
lished, and  their  playground  workers  who  taught  games  to 
children  who  could  hardly  remember  the  days  before  the  con- 
stant booming  of  the  guns.  And  there  were  the  equipes  or 
units  of  the  English  and  American  Friends,  whose  members, 
most  of  them  university  graduates,  have  been  patching  together 
the  old  stone  and  brick  houses  and  barns,  setting  up  portable 
houses,  or  running  motor  plows  to  reclaim  the  wheatfields.    At 


Gruny  they  had  bricked  up  the  holes  in  the  schoolhouse  so 
that  the  twenty  children  of  the  village  might  begin  studies 
again  after  more  than  three  years  of  enforced  vacation ;  at 
Esmery  Hallon  there  was  a  row  of  little  maisons  demontables 
about  the  town  square;  from  Golancourt  the  land  had  been 
sown  to  spring  wheat,  and  in  a  dozen  other  villages  their  labor 
had  helped  to  start  life  going  again. 

Not  one  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  come  down  from 
the  lost  villages  feels  that  the  adventure  in  reconstruction  is 
lost.  Some  hundreds  of  children  left  their  homes  the  better 
for  the  care  of  American  doctors  and  nurses;  thousands  of 
families  may  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  precious  kettle  or 
sheets  or  table  that  had  come  as  the  gift  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  but  they  carried  with  them  the  feeling  that  Americans 
had  helped  them  and  would  help  them  again ;  and  when  the 
second  terrible  separation  from  home  became  inevitable  the 
organization  in  the  devastated  area  was  quickly  knit  together 
into  a  chain  of  emergency  relief  stations,  working  parallel  to 
the  army  line  for  the  civilians  as  they  were  forced  backward 
behind  it. 

When  the  news  of  the  invading  army  reached  Paris  on 
Friday,  March  22,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Reconstruction 
and  Relief,  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  went  immediately  to  Com- 
piegne,  where  emergency  headquarters  were  established  for 
the  devastated  area,  and  from  there  to  the  villages  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Aisne.  Ham — furthest  out  of  the  larger 
centers — was  the  first  to  be  evacuated,  and  trucks  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  English  and  American  Friends'  Unit  carried 
civilians  and  their  pathetic  baggages,  and  the  first  of  the  stream 
of  wounded  Tommies  back  to  Nesle.  Later  they  had  to  go  on 
from  Nesle  to  Roye,  from  Roye  to  Montdidier,  and  Mont- 
didier  to  Beauvais,  as  each  advance  of  the  Germans  pressed 
the  line  further  back  and  increased  the  crowds  that  choked  the 
southbound  roads.  One  delegate  even  drove  out  the  cows 
that  belonged  to  the  Smith  College  Unit.  Little  merchandise 
had  been  stored  in  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  at  Ham;  at 
Nesle  the  supply  consisted  chiefly  of  food  and  blankets;  be- 
fore the  Germans  reached  Nesle  the  food  had  been  distributed 
as  rations  to  hungry  British  soldiers  and  the  blankets  given 


American    Red    Cross    military    ambulance    transporting 
persons  wounded  in  a  recent  Paris  explosion 


"Paris  has  seen  no  sadder  procession  than  the  dispossessed 
people  streaming  through  its  stations" 
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Where  Paris  mothers  who  work  in  munition  factories  left 

their  babies  when  they  went  to  work.     Of  twenty  babies 

in  this  creche  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  recent  explosion, 

six  were  injured — none  dangerously 

to  the  refugees  and  the  emergency  stations  for  the  wounded. 
By  Sunday  a  temporary  organization,  with  communication 
by  courier,  had  been  perfected,  with  stations  at  Amiens,  Mont 
didier,  Lassigny,  Noyon,  Blerancourt,  Soissons,  and  Com- 
piegne. A  messenger  from  Mr.  Hunt  reached  Paris  Sunday 
night  to  arrange  for  supplies  and  bring  this  hastily-scrawled 
message : 

You  will  be  proud  of  the  organization  if  ever  there  is  leisure  to 
write  what  they  have  done.  All  American  Red  Cross  out  in  de- 
vastated regions  evacuating  civilians,  old  men,  women  and  children, 
finding  them  milk.  Driving  out  Smith  College  cows,  for  example. 
Giving  exhausted  Tommies  food,  taking  camion  loads  of  wounded 
soldiers  to  hospitals  and  helping  the  British  Intelligence  Service  to 
transport  refugees  to  safe  places.  Quakers  rendering  invaluable 
service.  Thousands  saved  by  Red  Cross  efforts.  When  the  enemy 
is  driven  back  we  will  begin  patching,  mending  and  sewing  up  the 
seams  again. 

That  night  eight  camions  started  for  Compiegne,  carrying 
2,000  blankets,  14,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  7,000 
pounds  of  tinned  meat,  1,500  pounds  of  cheese,  1,000  pounds 
of  cheese,  1,000  pounds  of  canned  beans,  1,000  pounds  of  figs, 
1,500  pounds  of  chocolate,  1,000  pounds  of  dry  salt  pork,  500 
pounds  of  sugar,  500  pounds  of  coffee,  500  pounds  of  sweet- 
ened biscuits,  and  money  for  local  purchasing. 

The  next  day  Noyon  had  to  be  evacuated,  and  after  that 
Montdidier,  but  the  organization  kept  on.  At  Compiegne  a 
portable  kitchen  established  near  the  station  served  5,000 
soldiers  and  civilians ;  chocolate,  figs,  and  meat  were  given  out 
from  Red  Cross  headquarters  to  passing  convoys  of  hungry 
soldiers,  and  a  temporary  hospital  was  installed  in  the  station 
buffet  to  care  for  persons  wounded  by  bombs  and  other  in- 
jured civilians  or  soldiers,  while  they  were  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  a  regular  hospital.  The  members  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Unit,  the  Friends'  Unit,  and  other  war-zone  organiza- 
tions were  detailed  to  the  railroad  centers  through  which  the 


refugee  stream  was  passing,  to  help  in  organizing  emergency 
canteens,  giving  out  food,  searching  for  lost  luggage,  reuniting 
separated  families  and  evacuating  the  ill  and  infirm  to  rail- 
road trains.  More  than  once  a  camion  brought  in  its  last  load 
of  helpless  old  people  from  a  village  where  the  advancing 
columns  were  so  near  that  shots  from  the  machine  guns  already 
were  pattering  in  the  deserted  streets. 

Paris  is  the  knot  through  which  pass  all  the  refugee  trains 
from  the  north  on  their  way  to  tranquil  French  towns  in 
Brittany  and  the  southern  cities — and  Paris  has  seen  no  sadder 
procession  than  the  lines  of  dispossessed  people  streaming 
through  its  stations.  There  are  the  incredibly  ancient,  men 
and  women  of  eighty  and  ninety,  who  had  made  their  way 
back  to  their  ruined  homes  because  they  had  not  the  vigor  to 
take  up  life  in  a  new  place ;  women  with  white,  set  faces  and 
children  who  cringe  in  terror  at  the  occasional  distant  ex- 
plosion of  one  of  the  shells  which  the  long  range  German  gun 
is  sending  into  the  city.  One  group  brought  a  man  of  sixty- 
seven  in  charge  of  two  women,  one  eighty-three,  the  other 
ninety-two.  In  another  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  piloting  a  be- 
wildered old  grandfather,  a  little  sister,  and  a  chubby  brother 
of  four  who  had  been  a  baby  when  the  Germans  took  the 
mother  away  during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  The  father 
is  still  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  but  the  mother  has  been  re- 
patriated recently,  and  the  family  was  going  on  to  rejoin  her 
at  St.  Etienne. 

Some  of  these  people  had  lived  under  one  wave  of  an  in- 
vading army,  and  this  time  they  left  no  living  thing  behind. 
Many  an  old  grandmother  was  piloting  her  dog,  and  one 
family  of  twelve  had  refused  to  stir  unless  their  white  goat 
was  brought  too.  They  hoisted  it  triumphantly  into  the  train 
at  Amiens  and  lifted  it  down  at  Paris,  where  it  stood 
bewildered    in    the    rush    of    a    metropolitan    terminal.      A 


Another  view  of  the  same  creche.     These  txvo  occupants 
were  cut  by  flying  glass.     Hozv  the  American  Red  I 
brought  efficient   relief  to  the  hundreds  of  f$OpU  injured 
by  this  explosion  was  told  by  Miss  Ross  m  the  Survey 
for  April  20 
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hen  cackled  gaily  from  beneath  its  owner's  rusty  black  cape. 

To  meet  these  people  and  see  that  they  had  food  and  rest 
before  they  went  on — where,  they  did  not  know — the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  organized  its  Paris  staff  into  an  emergency 
relief  service.  The  nurses  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs 
were  divided  into  three  squads;  some  of  them  were  always  on 
duty  at  each  of  the  important  stations;  assistants  in  the 
bureaus,  clerks,  and  stenographers  volunteered  to  work  one 
night  in  three  on  one  of  the  two  night  shifts  in  the  station 
canteens ;  the  camions  did  duty  night  and  day  carrying  the 
refugees  and  their  luggage  from  station  to  station,  to  the  hos- 
pital, or  to  a  temporary  refuge. 

There  are  canteens  for  soldiers  at  all  of  the  large  stations, 
and  additional  supplies  and  volunteer  workers  from  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  enabled  them  to  serve  hot  food  to  everyone. 
Men  and  women  who  had  worked  all  the  day  in  Red  Cross 
offices  spent  most  of  the  night  opening  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
carrying  luggage,  heating  water  for  babies,  and  doing  the 
thousand  and  one  things  to  be  done  to  assist  the  able  French 
women  in  charge  or  the  kindly  policemen  who  carried  the 
heavy  boxes  and  bags  and  in  many  cases  practically  carried  the 
exhausted  old  people  who  reached  Paris  after  twelve,  fifteen, 
occasionally  twenty  hours  in  the  blocked  trains.  Mattresses 
were  rushed  to  make  station  dormitories  where  the  ill  and  the 


fatigued  women  and  children  could  rest  immediately  and 
where  many  had  to  spend  the  night  before  continuing  the 
journey. 

As  the  pressure  of  refugees  on  Paris  is  lessening,  Red  Cross 
workers  are  being  sent  to  the  departments  outside  Paris  to  aid 
the  prefects  in  establishing  these  unhappy  war  victims  in 
homes.  The  first  emergent  call  came  from  one  town  in  the 
South  to  which  six  hundred  senile  and  insane  persons  were 
being  sent  from  an  asylum  near  Amiens;  ten  members  of  the 
American  Friends'  Unit  left  immediately  to  aid  in  caring  for 
them  and  for  two  thousand  other  refugees  who  were  expected 
later. 

The  full  story  of  American  aid  to  France  in  this  emergency 
cannot  be  written  until  the  brunt  of  it  is  passed  and  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  working  without  sleep  in  the 
frontier  posts,  the  railroad  centers,  in  Paris  and  the  South, 
can  stop  to  tell  the  story  of  what  they  have  done.  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  clear — at  every  stage  in  their 
tragic  flight  from  home  the  refugees  found  the  Red  Cross 
emblem,  its  workers  sharing  their  dangers  and  doing  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  make  their  way  easier.  Now  they 
know  as  never  before,  that  the  Americans  are  standing  with 
them  and  will  work  with  and  for  them  until  the  way  back 
to  their  homes  and  countryside  again  is  open  and  ready. 


The  Health  Crisis  in  New  York 


CHARGING  in  effect  that  New  York  city  was  being 
made  unsafe  for  soldiers  and  sailors  as  well  as  for 
the  civilian  population  by  the  arbitrary  interference 
of  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  in  the  work  of  the  city's 
health  department,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Amster,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, resigned  on  Monday  of  this  week  after  a  long  period 
of  tension  between  himself  and  the  city's  chief  executive. 
This  action  may  mark  the  crisis  that  will  compel  the  long 
arm  of  the  United  States  government  to  reach  out  to  safe- 
guard health  conditions  in  New  York  city.  As  a  port  of 
embarkation  for  troops  and  a  place  where  thousands  of  sol- 
diers seek  recreation,  New  York  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
federal  government  in  the  matter  of  health. 

Some  days  ago  [see  the  Survey  for  April  20,  page  63] 
Mayor  Hylan  demanded  that  Commissioner  Amster  dismiss 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  bureaus  in  the  health  department. 
The  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  cripple  the  department's 
work.  Another  demand  by  the  mayor,  according  to  Dr. 
Amster,  was  for  the  abolition  of  baby  health  stations  as 
"unnecessary."  The  final  demand,  and  the  one  that  seems 
to  have  brought  about  Dr.  Amster's  decision  to  resign,  was 
for  the  removal  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold- 
water,  physicians  of  international  reputation,  from  the  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Council  of  the  department. 

The  gathering  crisis  in  this  vital  activity  of  city  govern- 
ment has  been  watched  with  interest  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo  was  one  of  those  who  urged  Mayor  Hylan 
not  to  bring  such  a  "catastrophe"  upon  the  city.  Surgeon- 
General  Rupert  Blue,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Mayor  Hylan  on 
Sunday: 

Publicity  is  an  essential  of  public  health  work.  Urge  you  will  not 
curtail  activities  of  city  health  department  of  New  York  in  inform- 
ing public  concerning  disease  and  disease  prevention. 

Dr.  Amster  quoted  Mayor  Hylan  as  having  said  in  regard 
to  this  telegram: 


I  do  not  give  a  darn  for  these  federal  governmental  letters  or  let- 
ters from  other  people  who  are  interested  in  public  health  education. 
As  long  as  I  am  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  health  depart- 
ment will  be  run  as  I  see  fit. 

Dr.  Blue's  telegram  is  regarded  as  a  possible  precursor  to 
federal  interference.  Several  newspapers  have  pointed  out  that 
if  Congress  passes  the  Overman  bill  (it  passed  the  Senate  on 
Monday)  President  Wilson  will  have  authority  to  create  a 
federal  health  administrator  with  powers  similar  to  those 
possessed  in  their  respective  fields  by  the  food  administrator, 
the  fuel  administrator  and  the  director-general  of  railways. 
Such  an  administrator  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  position 
to  interfere  in  any  attempted  disorganization  of  a  city  health 
department. 

Examples  of  federal  interference  with  local  administration 
have  been  supplied  since  we  entered  the  war.  The  United 
States  marshal  from  New  York  city  arrested  several  saloon- 
keepers in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  closed  resorts  where,  in 
spite  of  protests,  liquor  had  been  sold  to  men  in  uniform. 
The  action  of  the  War  Department  in  serving  notice  upon 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  other  cities  that  their  red-light  dis- 
tricts must  be  closed  or  the  army  encampments  would  be  taken 
away  are  well  known.  In  Philadelphia,  Secretary  Daniels 
recently  complained  that  liquor  was  sold  to  men  in  uniform 
and  that  the  police  failed  to  protect  them  from  open  solicita- 
tion by  women.  This  was  denied  by  Mayor  Smith,  but  an 
investigation  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
gave  voluminous  evidence  of  its  truth.  Mayor  Smith  was 
compelled  to  send  his  political  police  commissioner  on  a  vaca- 
tion and  to  appoint  as  acting  chief  a  lieutenant  whose  record 
gave  promise  that  he  would  enforce  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  has  been  appointed 
Dr.  Amster's  successor.  Dr.  Copeland  says  he  will  not  remain 
if  he  is  interfered  with.  He  is  dean  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Flower  Hospital.  He  is  further  said  to  be  the  first  homeopa- 
thist  who  has  headed  the  health  department  of  an  important 
American  city. 
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A  POLITICAL  LABOR  PARTY 
IN  ONTARIO 

A  MEETING  was  called  in  To- 
ronto a  few  weeks  ago  to  organ- 
ize a  labor  party  for  Ontario.  The 
significance  of  this  event  lies  in  the 
unrest  in  labor  circles,  in  many  parts  of 
Canada  and  for  many  years,  which  pre- 
viously had  resulted  in  the  running  of 
occasional  Socialist  candidates — usually 
of  a  somewhat  academic  type — but  had 
not  become  crystallized  in  constructive 
permanent  political  organization. 

Invitations  to  the  Toronto  meeting 
were  sent  to  representatives  of  various 
socialistic  societies,  including  the  Fabian 
society,  trades  and  labor  councils,  trade 
unions,  independent  labor  parties — local 
Socialist  bodies,  for  the  most  part  un- 
stable in  membership  and  of  an  ephe- 
meral nature — cooperative  societies  and 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  a  body 
of  15,000  energetic  members.  In  spite 
of  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  it 
was  evident  that  everyone  present  was 
determined  to  secure  the  formation  of  a 
real  labor  party.  The  following  party 
objects  were  adopted: 

To  organize  and  maintain  in  parliament, 
provincial  and  federal,  a  political  labor 
party;  to  cooperate  with  kindred  organiza- 
tions, in  joint  political  or  other  action  in 
harmony  with  the  party  constitution  and 
standing  orders;  to  give  effect  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable  to  the  principles  from 
time  to  time  approved  by  the  party  con- 
ference; to  secure  for  the  producers  by  hand 
or  by  brain  the  full  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try and  the  most  equitable  distribution  there- 
of; generally  to  promote  the  political,  social 
and  economic  emancipation  of  the  people, 
and  more  particularly  of  those  who  depend 
directly  upon  their  own  exertions  by  hand 
or  by  brain  for  the  means  of  life. 

Several  radical  amendments  to  these 
resolutions  were  defeated,  especially 
some  emphatic  socialistic  statements. 
These  were  opposed  because  it  was  de- 
termined to  include  nothing  upon  which 
all  the  groups  could  not  unite;  this, 
of  course,  with  special  relation  to  the  in- 
fluential farmers'  organization.  The 
membership  rule  was  as  follows: 

Membership:  That  the  labor  party  sha'1 
consist  of  all  its  affiliated  organizations,   in- 
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eluding  trade  unions,  Socialist  societies, 
trades  councils,  local  labor  parties  and 
farmers'  organizations,  together  with  those 
men  and  women  who  are  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  local  labor  party  and  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  constitution  and  program  of 
the  party. 

This  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  mem- 
bership, but  it  is  still  narrower  than  that 
recently  adopted  by  the  British  Labour 
Party,  which  enables  individuals  to  join 
without  belonging  to  any  Socialist  or 
labor  organization  outside.  A  strong 
committee  was  appointed,  representing 
the  various  groups,  to  draw  up  a  plat- 
form. 

A  social  worker  in  Toronto  writes: 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  things,  and 
there  is  now  a  genuine  desire  to  get  to- 
gether. In  addition,  many  of  the  trade 
unions  have  become  utterly  disgusted  with 
the  old  parties  for  whom  so  many  of  them 
have  devoted  all  their  lives.  As  a  result, 
just  previous  to  our  last  general  election,  a 
number  of  labor  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated in  various  constituencies  throughout 
the  Dominion  by  organizations  which  in 
most  cases  called  themselves  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  was  the  resolution  passed  by  our 
last  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  at  Ottawa, 
where  the  need  for  such  a  party  was  stated 
in  a  resolution  which  received  only  five 
dissenting  votes.  The  efforts  of  the  party, 
however,  were  not  very  successful  at  the 
last  election,  as  the  other  two  parties  were 
practically  united  in  what  is  called  a  "union" 
government.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of 
good  propaganda  work  was  accomplished, 
and  a  real  get-together  spirit  manifested. 
The  movement  has  now  got  up  one  stage 
farther. 
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THE       NATIONAL       CONFER- 
ENCE   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

THREE  and  a  half  years  ago  social 
work  in  this  country  might  have 
been  called  a  minority  movement.  To- 
day the  necessities  created  by  the  war 
have  made  it  a  majority  movement.  Its 
standards  of  common  welfare  and  pro- 
cedure have  been  applied  on  a  scale  that 
could  not  have  been  hoped  for  at  the 
earlier  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers'  families  are  being  safeguarded, 
or  may  be  safeguarded  if  the  need  arises, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
family  rehabilitation  worked  out  by 
charity  organization  societies  every- 
where. Conditions  of  work  in  muni- 
tions plants  and  under  government  con- 
tracts are  responding  to  the  standards 
long  advocated  by  consumers'  leagues 
and  other  similar  bodies.  The  lessons  of 
mental  hygiene  and  vocational  guidance 
are  being  drawn  upon  to  make  the  whole 
army  of  the  United  States  more  efficient. 
Public  health  efforts  are  being  set  for- 
ward decades  by  the  revelations  of  medi- 
cal examination  in  the  draft  and  the  de- 
sire to  keep  both  soldiers  and  civilian 
communities  free  from  disease.  Indus- 
trial housing  has  turned  in  part  to  the 
established  housing  '  movement  for  in- 
struction. Social  insurance,  the  care  and 
education  of  the  blind  and  crippled,  em- 
ployment methods — these  and  a  dozen 
other  aspects  of  national  well-being  are 
undergoing  similar  transformation. 
Agencies  that  were  once  struggling 
against  the  inertia  of  an  individualistic 
conception  of  life  have,  by  uniting  them- 
selves to  one  part  or  another  of  the  gov- 
ernment's program,  won  a  hearing  for 
their  causes  that  will  count  heavily  in 
the  years  to  come. 

All  of  this  has  been  keenly  appreciated 
by  the  makers  of  the  program  of  the 
forty-fifth  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  which  convenes  in  Kansas 
City  May  15-22.  The  officers  of  the 
conference  and  division  chairmen  have 
obviously  set  themselves  to  show  both 
the  reaction  of  the  war  upon  social  ser- 
vice and  of  social  service  upon  the  war. 
More  than  this,  they  have  tried  to  bring 
out  the  permanent  fruits  of  this  reaction 
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— at  the  same  time  that  they  have  given 
a  large  hearing  to  the  immediate  and 
vital  tasks  put  before  the  social  agencies 
of  the  country  by  the  military  program. 
While  "reconstruction"  looms  large  up- 
on the  conference  program,  so  also  do 
the  two  words  "war  time,"  and  not  in- 
frequently the  wording  of  a  topic  carries 
with  it  the  suggestion  that  what  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  stress  of  war  emer- 
gency may  be  found  good  for  later  adop- 
tion and  perfection. 

Among  the  topics  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  war  are:  the  social- 
ization of  government  in  war  time ; 
labor  problems  of  the  war  and  recon- 
struction ;  wartime  developments  in  pub- 
lic health  nursing;  the  local  community 
and  the  military  training  camps;  the 
future  prospect  of  leading  war-time 
efforts  and  movements,  such  as  food  con- 
servation, soldiers'  insurance,  war  re- 
creation, prohibition  and  the  Red  Cross ; 
results  and  significance  to  the  commun- 
ity of  mental  hygiene  work  in  the  army ; 
the  church,  the  community  and  the  pres- 
ent crisis;  the  housing  program  in  war 
time ;  the  role  of  the  volunteer  in  the  so- 
cial work  of  the  future  (under  the  divi- 
sion on  social  problems  of  the  war  and 
reconstruction)  ;  industrial  reorganiza- 
tion after  the  war;  effect  of  the  war  on 
family  solidarity,  and  war  and  prisons. 

In  addition  to  many  leaders  in  social 
work  who  have  been  prominent  on 
former  programs  of  the  conference  are  a 
number  of  speakers  who  have  not  often 
heretofore  addressed  themselves  directly 
to  the  profession.  Lincoln  Steffens  will 
speak  on  the  international  labor  move- 
ment. S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  in  England, 
will  bring  a  message  from  a  nation  now 
in  the  fourth  year  of  war.  George  H. 
Mead,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  division  on  social  problems  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction,  will  address  the 
general  session  of  that  division.  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Park,  of  the  department  of 
sociology  of  the  same  university,  will 
discuss  methods  of  forming  public 
opinion  applicable  to  social  welfare  pub- 
licity. An  official  from  the  United 
States  surgeon-general's  office  will  dis- 
cuss the  rehabilitation  of  invalided  sol- 
diers. Frederick  C.  Howe,  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  will  speak  on  the  foreign- 
born  and  American  community  life,  and 
Henry  J.  Waters,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Kansas  City  Star,  will  discuss  the 
American  farm  after  the  war. 

Some  of  the  old  friends  of  the  con- 
ference will  come  this  year  with  new 
messages  gathered  in  the  course  of 
months  already  spent  in  the  war-time 
service  of  their  country:  Katharine  B. 
Davis,  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense ;  Graham  Taylor,  who  as  head  of 
one  of  Chicago's  local  draft  boards  has 


Courtesy,  Our  Dumb  Animals 


SOLDIERS'  CHIVALRY 

pHlLIP  GJBBS  and  other  war 
correspondents  have  related 
many  stories  recently  to  show  that 
the  danger  of  war's  brutalizing 
effect  upon  the  warrior,  feared  by 
many  at  home  more  than  physical 
hurt,  has  possibly  been  exagger- 
ated. Millions  of  animals — horses, 
mules,  elephants,  camels,  dogs — 
are  employed  by  the  armies  in 
Europe,  and  the  general  testimony 
is  that  in  no  previous  war  has 
there  been  as  much  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  these  animals  as 
there  is  in  the  allied  armies. 


GOOD   BYE,    OLD    MAN 


come  into  personal  contact  with  over 
6,000  drafted  young  men  of  nineteen 
foreign  stocks;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
chairman  of  the  conference  division  of 
industrial  and  economic  problems,  who 
was  called  upon  by  the  government  to 
see  that  Uncle  Sam's  uniforms  were  not 
made  under  conditions  inimical  to  health 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living ;  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,  head  of  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  who  as  part  of  her  pro- 
gram for  "children's  year"  has  drawn  a 
lesson  from  the  Liberty  loan  campaigns 
and  assigned  to  each  state  its  quota  of 
babies'  lives  to  be  saved  during  the  com- 
ing year;  Maude  E.  Miner,  secretary  of 
the  National  Probation  and  Protective 
Association,  who  has  undertaken  for  the 
War  Department's  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  to  organize 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  behalf  of 
girls ;  and  W.  Frank  Persons,  director 
general  of  civilian  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  who  if  he  returns  in 
time  from  France  will  tell  of  the  home 
service  work  recently  organized  by  that 
organization. 

A  petition  signed  by  upwards  of 
twenty-five  members  of  the  conference 
was  addressed  to  the  president,  secretary 
and  program  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence early  in  April,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  alleged  vital  omissions  in  the 
tentative  program  of  issues  connected 
with  the  war.  Arrangements  for  includ- 
ing many  of  these  were  already  under 
way.  Some  of  the  topics  mentioned  in 
the  petition  were  women  in  industry, 
demobilization  or  "the  right  to  work 
after  the  war,"  the  abolition  of  poverty 
after  the  war,  and  the  insuring  of  a  na- 
tional minimum. 

At  a  session  of  the  division  on  indus- 


trial and  economic  problems  there  is  to 
be  a  discussion  of  social  work  and  radi- 
cal economic  movements.  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  vice-chairman  of  the  division, 
will  preside,  and  Mrs.  Kelley,  chairman, 
will  make  a  "statement  of  the  present 
situation."  Hornell  Hart,  research  fel- 
low of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati,  will  discuss  the  "chal- 
lenge of  mass  facts  to  the  social  worker." 
Other  speakers  will  present  a  criticism 
of  social  work  and  of  the  reform  pro- 
gram "in  the  light  of  the  complete  in- 
dustrial revolution  demanded  by  the 
radicals."  Another  question  to  be 
raised  is,  What  Social  Workers  Can  Do 
to  Help  Advance  Radical  Political  and 
Industrial  Movements? 

CHILD     DELINQUENCY     AND 
THE  WAR 

AT  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
J~\  war,  it  is  becoming  possible  to  see 
that  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing. 
The  figures  showing  increases  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  hostilities  have  already  become 
familiar.  [See  Delinquency  in  War- 
Time  in  the  Survey  for  August  25, 
1917.]  Apparently,  the  United  States 
is  having  the  same  experience.  The  in- 
formation at  hand  is  scattered  and  mea- 
ger but  suggestive. 

The  latest  facts  are  supplied  by  the 
eleventh  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Probation  Commission,  recently 
published.  The  commission  finds  that 
the  number  of  young  girls  placed  on 
probation  from  the  courts  of  the 
state  began  to  increase  markedly  at 
about  the  time  that  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  that  the  number 
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has  remained  abnormally  large  ever 
since.  This  increase  is  due,  it  is  said, 
"to  greatly  increased  temptations  to 
young  girls  about  soldiers'  camps  and 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  uniform. 
Probation  officers  have  been  kept  busy  in 
certain  localities  dealing  with  'girl-and- 
soldier'  cases."  During  the  statistical 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  a  total  of 
21,847  persons  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion, an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the 
number  placed  the  year  before.  The 
greatest  increases  were  shown  among 
young  girls  and  men.  The  commission 
points  out  the  need  for  increased  super- 
vision of  amusements,  the  prevention  of 
the  promiscuous  meeting  of  young  girls 
and  strange  soldiers,  and  the  immediate 
need  for  more  probation  officers,  espe- 
cially women,  to  deal  with  these  cases. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  A.  C. 
Crouse,  chief  officer  of  the  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  which  contains  Cincinnati,  that 
juvenile  delinquency  had  increased  21 
per  cent  in  that  county  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1917  there  was  an  actual 
falling  off  of  cases  before  the  juvenile 
division  of  the  court,  compared  with  the 
same  three  months  of  the  year  before. 
From  April  1  to  November  1,  however, 
there  were  384  cases  as  compared  with 
316  during  the  same  period  in  1916. 
The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  re- 
ports a  decided  increase  also. 

From  Chicago  comes  record  of  a  sim- 
ilar showing.  In  one  month  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  filed  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
county  was  54  per  cent  greater  than 
those  during  the  same  month  in  1916. 
The  figures  for  four  months  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

DELINQUENT   PETITIONS   FILED 

1916  1917 

April    195  232 

May    196  303 

June    281  326 

July    234  292 

The  filing  of  a  petition  means  in 
practically  every  case  that  the  child  ap- 
pears in  court.  Hence,  the  table  may 
be  taken  as  substantially  the  same  as  that 
for  cases  appearing  in  court. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Children's 
Court  of  New  York  city  shows  that 
14,519  children  came  before  the  court 
last  year,  an  increase  of  2,094  over  the 
previous  year.  It  was  stated  that  to- 
ward the  end  of  1917  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible increase,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  fuel  and  the  difficulty  of  ma- 
king proper  provision  for  some  children. 

None  of  these  figures,  of  course,  have 
been  correlated  with  the  growth  of  the 
communities  in  child  population,  nor  do 
the  facts  show  the  nature  of  the  offense 
committed.  Some  of  the  increase  may 
doubtless  be  attributable  to  dependency. 


This  increase  in  New  York  has  been 
offset  to  a  large  degree  by  greater  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  probation  officers, 
thinks  the  New  York  State  Probation 
Commission.  Probation  was  used  with 
success  for  all  sorts  of  offenses  from 
truancy  and  malicious  mischief  to  grand 
larceny  and  burglary.  The  system  has 
proved  its  usefulness,  the  commission 
thinks,  both  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
adult  criminals,  although  the  methods 
used  by  the  officers  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  While  a  total  of  6,820 
children  under  sixteen  were  dealt  with 
on  probation  during  the  year,  more  than 
twice  as  many  adults  were  so  dealt  with. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  all  cases  placed 
on  probation  completed  their  probation 
with  improvement,  13  per  cent  were  re- 
turned to  court,  and  5  per  cent  were 
lost  from  oversight. 

The  probation  system  was  used  in  the 
higher  courts  of  all  but  nine  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state  last  year  and  in  all  but 
six  of  the  fifty-eight  cities.  It  is  also  be- 
ing used  increasingly  by  the  village 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
towns.  Thirty-four  counties  now  em- 
ploy regular  salaried  county  probation 
officers  who  are  authorized  by  law  to 
serve  in  any  court  in  their  counties. 
There  are  202  salaried  probation  officers 
serving  throughout  the  state  in  addition 
to  many  unsalaried  volunteers. 

The  commission  believes  there  is  a 
direct  connection  between  the  recent 
marked  decrease  in  the  population  of  the 
correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  es- 
pecially the  reformatories  and  state  pris- 
ons, and  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of 
probation.  The  population  of  the  state 
prisons  was  almost  1,000  less  in  1917 
than  it  was  in  1916.  An  even  greater 
decrease  in  the  population  was  shown  in 
the  reformatories.  Better  industrial 
conditions  have  partly  contributed  to 
this. 

A     JAPANESE     AMBASSADOR 
OF   SOCIAL   WELFARE 

THE  Home  Department  of  the 
Japanese  imperial  government  es- 
tablished last  August  a  new  bureau  for 
the  supervision  and  promotion  of  social 
welfare  throughout  the  empire.  The  di- 
rector of  the  bureau,  I.  Tago,  is  now 
in  this  country  in  pursuance  of  his  offi- 
cial commission  during  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  Before  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  hopes  to  acquaint  himself 
with  social  work  in  America,  the  British 
empire  and  Europe  and  to  meet  social 
workers  in  both  official  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Tago  has  been  preceded  by  three 
prominent  pioneers  in  the  social  work  of 
Japan,  Dr.  Ogawa  and  Messrs.  Namai 
and  Takata,  whose  previous  visits 
abroad  led  recently  to  the  appointment 
by  the  Home  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Inquiring  into  Human  Wel- 
fare Work. 


The  committee  will  be  advisory  to  the 
new  bureau,  the  broad  scope  of  which, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Tago,  includes  poor 
relief  and  legislation,  the  improvement 
of  dwellings,  labor  conditions  and  laws, 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  the 
care  of  defective  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, the  provision  of  facilities  for  play 
for  both  children  and  adults  and  homes 
for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr.  Tago  is 
extending  his  inquiry  also  to  methods  of 
dealing  with  unemployment,  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcoholic  liquors,  the  Big 
Brothers  movement,  juvenile  courts  and 
all  other  agencies  tributary  to  child  wel- 
fare. 

Next  June  the  Japanese  government 
opens  a  reformatory  school  at  Saita- 
maken,  where  teachers  will  be  trained 
for  the  service  of  the  fifty-six  reform 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  president  of  this  school  is 
Kosuke  Tomeoka,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  social  worker  in  Japan. 

NEGRO  EDUCATORS  AND 
OUR  WAR  EFFORTS 

IF  there  had  been  many  manifesta- 
tions of  sullen  or  half-hearted  parti- 
cipation by  Negroes  in  the  war  efforts  of 
the  nation,  a  discriminating  policy  of 
government  with  regard  to  them  might 
have  been  justified.  The  curious  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  race  distinction 
in  disfavor  of  the  colored  soldier  and  in 
spite  of  the  recent  reappearance  of  lynch- 
ings  and  personal  abuse  on  a  large  scale, 
the  Negro  is  making  new  and  consider- 
able additions  to  his  claims  upon  the 
nation's  gratitude.  Not  only  has  he 
waived  such  opportunities  as  presented 
themselves  to  sell  his  loyalty  for  a  larger 
share  of  social  recognition,  but  he  has 
wholeheartedly  entered  the  patriotic 
tasks  at  home  and  abroad. 

Evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  part  taken 
in  the  war  by  Tuskegee  college.  This 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  educational  institution  in  the  coun- 
try, Negro  or  non-Negro.  Tuskegee's 
service  flag  has  470  stars;  in  addition, 
many  of  its  faculty,  graduates  and  stu- 
dents are  serving  in  civilian  war  activi- 
ties. Emmet  J.  Scott,  secretary  of  Tus- 
kegee Institute  and  for  eighteen  years 
confidential  secretary  of  the  late  Booker 
T.  Washington,  has  been  lent  to  the 
secretary  of  war  as  a  special  assistant  in 
matters  affecting  Negroes.  Principal 
R.  R.  Moton,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  college,  finds  time  to  be 
the  active  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
Alabama  that  promotes  the  sales  of 
thrift  stamps  among  colored  people. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Moton  is  leading  the 
movement  for  food  conservation  and  in- 
creased production  among  the  Negroes 
of  his  state.  He  is  seconded  by  George 
W.  Carver,  director  of  Tuskegee's  ex- 
periment station,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
recently  called  to  Washington  to  con- 
sult with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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on  wheat  substitutes.  Several  other 
officers  of  the  institute  are  aiding  in  the 
food  conservation  campaign,  and  in  this 
they  are  eagerly  assisted  by  the  senior 
students.  The  ground  and  buildings  of 
the  college  have  been  offered  the  govern- 
ment as  a  training  camp  for  Negro 
officers. 

The  influence  of  the  institute  on  the 
colored  population  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially through  the  rural  schools,  is 
heavily  exerted  in  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment program.  Corn  and  pig  clubs 
flourish  as  never  before;  the  quantity  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  canned  by  the 
10,000  girls  and  mothers  organized  in 
Alabama  clubs  is  prodigious.  This  suc- 
cess is  attributed  by  the  men  who  are 
running  these  various  activities  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  program  for  in- 
creased and  more  scientific  production, 
as  well  as  for  economy  and  thrift,  mere- 
ly accentuates  what  has  been  taught  at 
Tuskegee  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

These  facts  about  Tuskegee  illus- 
trate the  contributions  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  many  Negro  institutions. 
George  Edmund  Haynes,  professor  of 
social  science  at  Fisk  University,  who 
publishes  in  this  issue  of  the  Survey 
the  first  instalment  of  his  investigation 
of  the  northward  migration  of  Negroes, 
has  been  called  to  Washington  to  act  as 
director  of  Negro  economics  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
He  will  take  charge  of  the  adjustment 
of  such  social  and  economic  issues  as 
may  arise  from  the  employment  of 
Negroes  in  war  industries  and  from 
their  migration,  and  especially  of  the 
hiring  and  housing  of  Negroes  required 
for  war  work  by  the  government  itself. 

THE  CHICAGO  CITY  PLAN 
PROGRESSING 

CHICAGO  has  still  to  contend  with 
its  world  reputation  as  America's 
most  sordid  city.  Nevertheless  it  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  an  example  of 
replanning  and  reconstruction  on  a  scale 
not  anywhere  else  attempted  and  in  a 
spirit  that  goes  far  to  wipe  out  the 
blunders  and  neglect  of  the  past.  Chi- 
cago never  has  seen  a  congestion  of 
traffic  comparable  with  that  along  the 
North  River  in  New  York  city  where 
vans  often  have  to  stand  half  a  day  be- 
fore they  can  unload  and  through-traffic 
is  sometimes  almost  impossible,  yet  Chi- 
cago goes  ahead  with  her  city-planning 
while  New  York  reformers  well  nigh 
despair  of  effecting  any  material  changes. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Committee 
on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New 
York  city  closed  its  office  and  suspended 
its  activities,  unable  to  make  headway. 
Meanwhile  Chicago  is  going  ahead  with 
the  recommendations  of  her  city  plan 
commission  and  is  embodying  them 
piece  by  piece  in  monumental  public 
undertakings. 


Fancy  Linens 
from  Italy 


at 

Reg.  Trade  Mark 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  recent  arrival  of  several  large 
shipments  of  Italian  Art  Embroidered  Linens. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  goods  in  that  they  come  largely  from 
Art  Needlework  Schools  which  in  normal  times  catered  to  an 
exclusive  clientele,  thus  insuring  originality  of  design  and  dis- 
tinctiveness in  workmanship.  The  following  list  will  indicate 
some  of  the  more  popular  sizes  and  prices: 


Tea  Cloth  of  sheer  Ecru  Linen  Embroidered  in  White.  Blue,  or  Brown.     45x45  inches,  $25. 
Napkins  to  match,  14x14  inches,  $30.00  per  dozen. 

Tea   Cloths,    36x36  inches,  45x45  inches,  and  54x54  inches.      $8.50  to  47.50  each. 

Tea  Napkins,  $17.50  to  42.50  dozen. 

Luncheon    Sets,    square  and  oblong;    13  and    25  pieces.       $25.00    to    57.50  set. 

Several  styles  in  the  above  sizes  Embroidered  in  Tan  and  Blue  at  same  price. 

Sideboard  Scarfs,   Table  Runners.  Chiffonier,  Dressing-table,  Bureau  Scarfs,  $8.50 

to  35.00  each. 

Library   Table  Covers,    Ecru  Embroidery.     $20.00  to  25.00  each. 

Refectory  Table  Covers,    54x90  inches,  and  54x108  inches.      $35.00,  40.00.  47.50, 

57.50  to  90.00  each. 

Orders  by  mail  gioen  special  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


The  latest  feature  of  this  far-reaching 
plan  to  move  toward  realization  is  the 
great  thoroughfare  that  is  to  connect  the 
two  lake-front  boulevards,  Michigan 
avenue  and  the  Lake  Shore  drive.  Work 
on  this  was  started  April  13.  The  in- 
tervening streets  on  either  side  of  the 
Chicago  River  are  narrow  and  entirely 
inadequate  to  carry  the  heavy  north  and 
south  traffic  crossing  the  Rush  street 
bridge.  The  new  boulevard  link  in- 
volves the  demolition  of  many  buildings 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  make  space 
for  the  double  deck  thoroughfares,  the 


lower  of  which  is  for  traffic  trucks  and 
teams  and  the  upper  for  passenger  traf- 
fic. Over  8,000  legal  claims  were  ad- 
judicated before  the  work  began. 

The  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  de- 
clared at  the  banquet  commemorating 
the  occasion  that  this  "marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  most  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  the  great  Chicago  Plan."  No 
city  of  modern  times,  he  said,  has  been 
given  a  plan  "comprehending  so  many 
economic,  hygienic,  sociological,  com- 
mercial and  humanitarian  benefits — and 
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| New  Postal  Life  Building] 

FIFTH  AVt.COR.4y  ST    y 
■JEW  YORK 


INSURE  BY  MAIL;  SAVE  9*A% 

Protect  yourself  and  f  amilyby  taking  out  a  policy  in  the 
POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.    You  can  do  it 
by  corresponding  directly  with  the  Company  which  many 
find  more  satisfactory   than  dealing  through  an  agent. 
You  save  money  too,  and  get  advantages  and  benefits  that 
other  companies  do  not  or  can  not  give. 

Lithe  past  twelve  years  15,009  peoplehavetaken  insurance 
by  the  Postal's  direct  method  (without  agents)  and  the  Com» 
pany  has  distributed  over  $10,000,000— all  by  mail— and  haa 
received  many  more  millions  in  premiums  through  the  mail. 
The  Postal  way  is  the  best  way.    Write  today,  mentioning 
Survey  for  May  4th,  with  date  of  birth,  and  occupation. 
POSTAL  MFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
MM.  11.  M  \l.llM  .  President 
Postal  Life  Bide.,  511  tilth  Avenue,  New  York 
Resources,  $9,500,000        Insurance intorce,  $1,0,000 ,000 
Our  Health  Bureau  Safeguards  the  Health  of  Policyholders 


Is  HE  in  the  Army? 

Are  You  the  Relative  or  Friend  of 
a  Man  in  the  Army? 

IF  so,  then  you  undoubtedly  find  time  to  read  of  what  your  boy  and  thousands 
of  other  boys  are  doing  in  the  army.    You  are  anxious  to  know  how  they  are 
cared  for  when  they  are  ill  or  injured,  or  when  they  are  just  homesick.    You 
are  interested  to  know  how  they  spend  their  spare  moments  and  how  they  work 
and  play.    Nearly  every  day  some  of  our  boys  "Shove  off  for  France"  as  they  say. 

WE,  who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  are  full  of  anxiety  for  their  welfare  "  Over  There" 
and  for  their  safe  homecoming  later.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  who  "  Shove  Off  "  with  the  boy» 
tell  in  their  own  magazine  of  what  it  means  to  say  good-by.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the 
soldier's  mother,  and  his  father,  too.  It  is  with  him  all  the  way  from  the  home  fireside  to  the 
training  camp,  across  the  seas  into  the  trenches,  in  the  hospitals,  and  everywhere  that  it  can  be 
helpful.  The  multitudinous  activities  of  this  great  organization  are  pictured  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
magazine 

ASSOCIATION  MEN 

ASSOCIATION  MEN  is  the  name  of  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  magazine.     ASSOCIATION  MEN 
is  published  in   New  York   City.     A   very  large,  far-reaching,  powerful   and   capable 
organization  is  back  of  ASSOCIATION  MEN.     This  magazine  is  being  eagerly  sought 
for  by  all  who  have  friends  in  the  army  because  it  contains  many  exclusive  war  pictures  that  no 
other  magazine  can  get  hold  of.     It  is  full  of  first  hand  information  telling  all  about  the  tre- 
mendous work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  in  our  army  camps  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

What  the  Folks  Back  Home  Say  About  It 

"ASSOCIATION  MEN  it  the  nearest  thing  to  a  letter  from  my  boy,  to  that  I  hare  come  to 
love  it  more  than  any  other  magazine." 

"I  find  in  ASSOCIATION  MEN  the  whole  story ." 

"  I  am  sure  every  rather  and  mother  whose  boy  is  in  the  army  ought  to  subscribe  to 
ASSOCIATION  MEN." 

"  To  me  Y.  M.  C.  A.  means  'You  Make  Christianity  Attractive,'  and  I  never  realized  how 
much  the  Red  Triangle  means  to  young  men  in  the  army." 

FOR    lO    CENTS   PER    MONTH 

ASSOCIATION  MEN  will  bring  you  the  "  whole  story."  Don't  try  to  get  along  without  it. 
You  will  learn  much  about  the  army  and  the  hardships  and  pleasures  of  the  boys  by  reading 
ASSOCIATION  MEN. 

Decide  today  to  know  more  of  the  real  situation  and  subscribe  to  ASSOCIATION  MEN. 
Use    Postal  Card   or   write    us    letter    accepting    our    SPECIAL    LIMITED    OFFER 


10  Months  for  $1.00  (8 


egular  Price\ 
.50  per  yeary 


Date- 


Address 

ASSOCIATION   MEN 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen. — I  with  to  know  more  about  the  splendid  work  the  Y.M.  C.  A.  it 
doing  for  our  boys,  and  accept  your  Special  Limited  Offer  of  .ASSOCIATION 
\        MEN  (the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Magazine)  10  months  for  $1.00. 
You  will  find  that  amount  enclosed. 

Yours  very  truly 

Name 


Street 


(\MlIe   |.|ttinh. 


per  year 


Town_ 
Stale_ 


one  so  thoroughly  calculated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  vast  and  growing  popula- 
tion." Referring  to  war  conditions, 
Mr.  Wacker  said  that 

at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  nation  has 
it  been  more  important  than  now  to  in- 
augurate and  carry  to  speedy  completion 
great  humanitarian  and  sound  economic  pro- 
jects. After  the  war,  more  than  ever,  there 
will  be  needed  public  improvements  that 
will  give  the  people  more  light,  air,  recrea- 
tion, health  and  freedom  from  congestion — 
improvements  that  will  tend  to  their  general 
health,  happiness  and  well  being,  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  a  strong,  virile  and 
capable   people. 

CAUSES    AND    REMEDIES    OF 
RETARDATION 

CINCINNATI  public  schools  are 
exceptionally  equipped  in  special 
opportunities  for  backward  children, 
and  in  the  psychological  examination  of 
such  children.  Some  of  the  things  that 
the  city  has  done  in  this  field  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  for  August  9, 
1913,  and  for  November  4,  1916,  by 
Helen  T.  Woolley,  director  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratory  in  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 
Nevertheless  of  every  five  children  who 
leave  the  schools  of  that  city,  three  have 
failed  at  least  once  according  to  the  re- 
port of  a  survey  just  published  by  the 
Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  of 
that  city.  Of  the  children  who  fail, 
one-third  fail  at  least  three  times.  In 
the  upper  grades,  over  half  of  all  the 
children  are  retarded. 

This  startling  amount  of  retardation 
is  revealed  in  a  report  just  published  by 
the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  of 
Cincinnati.  [Studies  from  the  Helen 
S.  Trounstine  Foundation:  Retardation 
in  Cincinnati  Public  Elementary 
Schools.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.]  The  retarda- 
tion is  startling,  the  report  maintains, 
only  in  itself  and  not  by  comparison 
with  other  cities.  The  causes  of  it  were 
sought  through  the  intensive  study  of 
656  children  who  failed  in  ten  schools 
in  1914-1915. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  discovered 
was  that  children  who  failed  were  ab- 
sent an  average  of  twenty-five  days,  as 
compared  with  an  average  absence  of 
only  five  days  for  children  who  passed. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  failed  were 
absent  three  weeks  or  over  during  the 
year.  Absence  thus  stood  out  as  the 
leading  immediate  cause  of  retarda- 
tion. Illness  was  reported  as  the  cause 
of  four-fifths  of  the  absences. 

Next  in  importance  as  causes  of  fail- 
ure were  feeblemindedness  and  dullness. 
About  one-eighth  of  the  children  who 
failed  were  definitely  feebleminded,  an- 
other eighth  being  inferior  mentally. 

As  compared  with  the  general  run  of 
children  examined  by  the  school  physi- 
cians, those  who  failed  had  twice  as 
many  physical  detects.  Anemia,  pre- 
tuberculous  conditions  and  defective  ion- 
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sils  and  adenoids,  were  ten  times  as  fre- 
quent among  those  who  failed  as  among 
the  successful. 

Poverty  seems  to  have  been  an  under- 
lying cause  of  both  sickness  and  physi- 
cal defects.  Two-thirds  of  the  children, 
says  the  report,  came  from  families  with 
incomes  insufficient  to  maintain  a  normal 
standard  of  living.  Overcrowding  was 
frequent,  62  per  cent  of  the  families 
living  in  three  rooms  or  less.  Not  more 
than  one  child  in  four  came  from  a  home 
containing  a  bath  tub. 

Failures  were  four  times  as  frequent 
in  history,  language,  arithmetic  and 
geography  as  in  household  and  industrial 
arts.  In  some  schools  one  child  out  of 
five  failed,  while  in  others,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  only  one  out  of  ten  or 
one  out  of  fifteen  failed. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  re- 
tardation, aside  from  the  underlying 
necessity  for  establishing  minimum 
standards  of  living  for  all  families,  are 
founded  upon  a  recommendation  for  in- 
tensive study  of  all  children  who  fail. 
Every  such  child,  the  report  urges, 
should  be  examined  physically,  mentally 
and  socially,  to  get  at  the  individual 
causes  for  failure.  Where  retardation 
is  a  health  problem,  reconstructive  and 
preventive  steps  should  be  taken.  Where 
mental  deficiency  is  the  cause,  children 
who  are  not  fit  subjects  for  institutional 
segregation  should  be  frankly  accepted, 
the  report  contends,  as  future  members 
of  the  unskilled  labor  class,  and  their 
education  should  be  adapted  not  to  prep- 
aration for  professional  careers,  but  to 
fitting  them  as  well  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  fitted  for  happy  and  successful 
manual  toil. 

The  original  data  in  this  survey  were 
collected  by  Helen  S.  Trounstine,  in 
whose  memory  the  foundation  was 
created.  The  retardation  data  were 
analyzed  and  the  report  prepared  by 
Hornell  Hart,  who  has  been  engaged 
by  the  foundation  as  research  fellow. 

THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
DELAWARE 

FROM  the  time  when  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Swedes  first  settled  in 
the  three  counties  of  Delaware,  the 
population  of  that  state  has  been  for  the 
most  part  resident.  Only  within  the 
past  decade  have  outsiders  in  numbers 
been  coming  in,  to  accept  positions 
offered  in  munition  work  and  shipbuild- 
ing. Naturally,  the  people  of  Delaware 
have  been  settled  in  their  ways.  Evi- 
dence has  been  accumulating,  how- 
ever, of  Delaware's  social-mindedness. 
For  example,  she  recently  set  herself  to 
meet  the  problem  of  her  feebleminded  ; 
aided  by  studies  conducted  by  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau,  she  has  taken 
steps  to  establish  a  state  school  for  these 
unfortunates.  Also,  the  Children's 
Bureau   of   Delaware   has   been    formed 


The  Greatest  Mother  m  ^^vvOrld 


Stretching  forth  her  hands  to  all  in  need  — to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
black  or  white,  knowing  no  favorite,  yet  favoring  all. 

Seeing  all  things  with  a  mother's  sixth  sense  that's  blind  to 
jealousy  and  meanness;  helping  the  little  home  that's  crushed 
beneath  an  iron  hand  by  showing  mercy  in  a  healthy,  human 
way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone  on  stone  and  bringing 
warmth  to  hearts  and  hearths  too  long  neglected. 

Reaching  out  her  hands  across  the  sea  to  No  Man's  Land; 
to  heal  and  comfort  thousands  who  must  fight  and  bleed  in 
crawling  holes  and  watepsoaked  entrenchments  where  cold  and 
wet  bite  deeper,  so  they  write,  than  Boche  steel  or  lead. 

She's  warming  thousands,  feeding  thousands,  healing  thou- 
sands  from  her  store;  the  Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World-the  RED  CROSS. 


+ 


Every  Dollar  of  a  Red  Cross  War  Fund  goes  to 
War  Relief 


v 


This  space  contributed  to  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New  York 

through  t':e  Division  of  Advertising,  U.  S.  Gov't  Committee  on  Public  Information 


within  the  year  to  effect  a  coordination 
among  her  organizations  for  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  defective  children.  Find- 
ing that  it  lacked  the  data  necessary  for 
intelligent  action,  the  bureau  invited  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  make  a 
study  of  these  classes  and  to  suggest  a 
state-wide  program  for  their  future  care. 
C.  Spencer  Richardson,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  child-helping,  made  the  survey. 
It  was  found,  among  other  things, 
that  fifteen  children's  organizations  are 


operating  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  state  board  of 
charities  or  similar  body  to  check  up 
their  work.  In  Wilmington  a  juvenile 
court  deals  with  delinquents,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  state  juvenile 
cases  are  heard  by  local  magistrates  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  adults.  Chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  live  in  the  three 
county  almshouses.  The  main  placing- 
out  agency  in  the  states  has  a  staff  of 
one  person,  who  is  called  upon  to  make 
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The  "C.  R.  B." 

in    Belgium 


FIGHTING  STARVATION  IN  BELGIUM 

By  Vernon  Kellogg  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Writing  from  a  first  hand  knowledge,  this  "man  of  a  million  duties"  gives  the 
official,  authentic  account  of  how  the  C.  R.  B.  answered  stricken  Belgium's  cry:  — 
managing  mills;  employing  an  army  of  bakers;  feeding  millions  every  day,  at  the 
rate  of  8  cents  per  person;  delivering  2%  million  tons  of  supplies  and,  incidentally 
winning  for  America  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  Belgian  people.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ously  inspiring  story  and  one  future  historians  will  consult.       Net  $1.25. 

TALES  FROM  A  FAMISHED  LAND 

By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt  of  the  C.  R.  B. 

Tales  which  grew  out  of  the  heart-rending  experience  of  an  American  who 
served  on  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Stories  exquisitely  told  of  heal- 
ing and  second  sight  in  a  peasant  hut ;  of  love  in  a  barge  and  tragedy  and  farce  in 
a  Brussels  dance  hall;  of  folk-lore  and  wayside  adventure.     Net  $1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE    &    CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW     YORK 


Course  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

IN  THE 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
September,  1918 —June,  1919 

Lectures,  required  reading,  case  discussion,  excursions  and  field  work  compose 
an  important  part  of  the  Course. 

Training  in  field  work  is  obtained  in  the  University  Public  Health  Nursing  Dis- 
trict, which  has  been  established  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  a  great  variety  of 
problems  is  offered  for  study  and  treatment. 

Work  in  this  district  includes  general  visiting  nursing;  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
well  baby,  of  tuberculosis  and  contagious  diseases ;  field  work  in  the  Districts  of 
the  Associated  Charities  and  with  the  staff  of  School  Nurses.  Opportunities  for 
experience  in  rural  nursing  may  be  arranged  for. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Course  is  the  responsible  field  work  conducted  for 
its  educational  value  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  staff  of  instructors,  all  of 
whom  have  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Loan  scholarships  from  $125.00  to  $500.00  are  available  at  special  rates.  Tuition, 
$125.00.     For  further  information  apply  to 

MISS  CECILIA  A.  EVANS,  2739  Orange  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NOTE:      Graduates   in   Public  Health   Nursing  are  in   great   demand.     Requests   for   nurses 
thus  qualified  are  in  excess  of  supply.     Promising  candidates  are  frequently  assisted  in  obtaining 
positions  paying  not  less  than   $1,200.00  per  year. 
Other  Divisions  of  this  School  are: 

Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service. 
Municipal  Administration  and  Public  Service. 
For    general    information,    address 

PROFESSOR  J.  E.  CUTLER,  Dean 


DO   YOU    NEED    EARLY   VOLUMES    OF    THE 
SURVEY  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY  FILE? 

If  so,  write  us  at  once.  We  have  available  in  unbound  form  volumes 
XIII  to  XXXII  inclusive  and  in  bound  form  volumes  III,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  XIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII.  We  can  also  furnish  recent  volumes 
either  bound  or  unbound. 

THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York 


preliminary  investigations,  place  out  the 
children,  supervise  them,  raise  funds, 
keep  records  and  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence— all  this  with  205  wards  at 
present  in  the  society's  care.  An  orphan- 
age for  the  colored  shows  an  annual  per 
capita  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 
exactly  $36,  while  boys  in  it  sleep  three 
in  a  bed  under  odd  bits  of  carpeting  and 
burlap ;  it  loses  by  death  an  average  of 
10  per  cent  of  its  population  every  year. 

On  the  other  hand  progressive  fea- 
tures were  found.  The  Wilmington 
Juvenile  Court  has  firmly  established  it- 
self within  six  years.  A  psychopathic 
clinic  in  connection  with  this  court  has 
been  maintained  by  private  subscription 
during  the  past  year.  The  reforma- 
tories for  boys  and  girls  are  cottage 
institutions,  comparing  favorably  with 
those  in  many  other  states.  Last  year  a 
law  was  passed  providing  mothers'  pen- 
sions. The  legislature  also  regulated  the 
importation  of  feebleminded  into  the 
state.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  the  deep  interest  throughout  the  state 
in  the  welfare  of  children. 

Mr.  Richardson's  study  shows  that 
the  children's  organizations  in  Delaware 
are  adequate  in  number  and  that  the 
present  need  is  to  strengthen,  extend, 
and  unite  them.  Three  groups  of  col- 
ored children  are  now  uncared  for:  de- 
linquent colored  girls;  babies  under 
three  years  of  age ;  babies  of  unmarried 
mothers.  In  each  case  it  is  possible  to 
provide  care  by  extending  the  work  of 
existing  organizations. 

A  plan  for  cooperation  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Richardson  under  which  the  chil- 
dren's bureau  of  the  state  shall  provide 
for  the  various  institutions  a  preliminary 
case  study  of  children,  including  investi- 
gation of  family  homes  and  medical  and 
psychological  examinations ;  supervision 
of  those  who  have  left  institutions; 
preparation  of  uniform  records;  con- 
ducting of  conferences  for  the  institu- 
tions ;  and  a  confidential  exchange. 

Further  recommendations  refer  to  the 
extension  of  the  juvenile  court  system 
throughout  the  state  under  one  judge 
and  the  conferring  upon  it  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  adults  in  non-support  and  con- 
tributory delinquency  cases;  the  central- 
izing of  placing-out,  now  carried  on  by 
ten  local  organizations  and  the  juvenile 
court;  the  completion  of  the  state  school 
for  the  feebleminded  ;  legislation  against 
the  presence  of  children  in  the  alms- 
houses; the  improving  of  institutional 
administration ;  the  creation  of  a  state 
board  of  charities  or  similar  organization 
with  adequate  powers ;  and,  finally,  the 
securing  through  the  governor  of  a  chil- 
dren's code  commission  to  draw  up  a 
well-balanced  set  of  child  welfare  hills 
for  presentation  at  the  1919  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Already   the    last    recommendation    is 

[Continued  on  page  138] 
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What  Health  Education 
Has  Accomplished 

T  TEALTH   education   has  been  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  in  the  reduction  of  mortality  among 
more  than  10,000,000  Industrial  policyholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Over  36,000,000  copies  of  simply  written,  illus- 
trated health  literature,  printed  in  seven  languages, 
have  been  distributed  annually  in  4,000,000  homes 
during  the  last  eight  years. 

This  instruction,  together  with  more  than 
1,000,000  visits  to  sick  policyholders  each  year, 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  mortality  of  nearly  7 
per  cent,  in  the  6  years,  1911-1916. 

8,600  Lives  Were  Saved 

in  1916  (compared  with  1911  mortality)  largely  as 
a  result  of  health  education,  nursing  of  the  sick  and 
other  health  activities. 

The  percentage  reduction  in  mortality  from 
preventable  diseases  is  greater  among  the  Company's 
policy  holders  than  in  the  general  population  of  the 
Registration  Area  of  the  United  States. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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HAND  SCREWS  and  CLAMPS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  finding  the  proper 
clamp  for  your  requirement*  ? 

In  our  16-page  catalog  of  Hand  Screws  and  Clamps 
we  show  a  very  large  variety  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  We  have  them  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel, 
plain  and  adjustable,  rapid  acting,  etc.  For  carpen- 
ters, wood  workers,  machinists,  etc. 

Catalog  No.  153  upon  request 

HAMMACHER    SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 
NEW   YORK,    SINCE    1|84  4TH   AVE.    and    13TH    ST. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS,  which  have  made  MEDART 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  a  recognized  standard  for  safety  and 
durability,  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  catalog  "W." 

MEDART  QUALITY,  combined  with  a  thorough  system  of  in- 
spection, is  assurance  against  occasional  breakage  and  numerous  repair 
bills. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "  W."  It  explains  all  construction 
details. 


FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS-STEEL    LOCKERS 


SPALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 
—  Of  Quafitj  Unexcelled  — 
Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass 


"Why  the  Nations  Rage" 

ind  otlMT  Unitarian  publications  ion!  fret.     address  FIRST 
GHTJBCH.  Cot.  Marlboroufb  and   Barksle?  8t». .  Boston.  Mail. 


For  Employers  in  War- 
Time 

17  XPERT  advice  on  labor  prob- 
lems. "Retainer"  basis.  Labor 
relations,  employment  methods,  labor 
supply,  plant  sanitation,  hygiene, 
pensions,  insurance,  female  labor, 
wages,  "welfare  work,"  industrial 
democracy.     Address 

•'CONSULTANT,"  care  Survey. 


[Continued  from  page  136] 
being  carried  out.  Governor  Townsend, 
who  has  shown  full  sympathy  with  pro- 
gressive social  movements,  has  signified 
his  willingness  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  five  members  with  the  understanding 
that  the  expenses  be  met  from  private 
sources.  Of  the  three  children's  code 
commissions  created  during  the  past  five 
years,  Ohio's  was  established  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  legislature  and  those  in 
Missouri  and  Minnesota  were  appointed 
by  the  governors  without  legislation  and 
expenses  were  met  privately. 

It  is  expected  that  the  legislative  pro- 
gram to  be  advocated  by  the  Delaware 
commission  will  cover  much  the  same 
ground  as  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  will  have  reference  not  only 
to  children  who  must  be  cared  for  out- 
side of  their  own  homes  but  to  normal 
children  as  well.  The  commission's 
recommendations  will  doubtless  differ 
in  regard  to  administrative  machinery. 
Since  Delaware  has  but  215,000  inhabi- 
tants and  an  area  of  1,965  square  miles, 
the  administrative  system  may  well  be 
simple  and  economical  and  yet  consistent 
with  efficiency. 

FURTHER    WORK    OF    NEW 
YORK   LEGISLATURE 

NEW  YORK  is  the  latest  state  to 
provide  for  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  persons  suspected  of  having  a 
venereal  infection.  In  addition  to  di- 
recting health  officers  to  hold  such  ex- 
aminations whenever  they  have  "rea- 
sonable ground"  to  believe  that  a  person 
within  their  jurisdiction  is  suffering 
from  infection,  the  m -asure  (which  has 
already  been  signed  by  the  governor) 
requires  that  all  prostitutes  and  persons 
convicted  of  frequenting  disorderly 
houses  shall  be  reported  to  the  health 
department  for  examination.  If  nec- 
essary, they  are  to  be  isolated  for  treat- 
ment, which  shall  be  supplied  free  of 
cost  to  persons  unable  to  pay.  Another 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  it  is 
believed  will  be  signed,  creates  a  bureau 
of  venereal  diseases  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

A  bill  establishing  a  new  state  com- 
mission for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded 
lias  also  been  signed  by  the  governor. 
This  commission  is  to  consist  of  the  fis- 
cal supervisor  of  state  charities,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  one  other  member  who  must  be  a 
physician.  The  medical  member  is  chair- 
man and  receives  $5,000  a  year.  The 
commission  is  directed  to  take  a  state 
census  of  the  feebleminded,  to  provide 
accommodations  for  such  as  require  care 
and  treatment,  to  establish  farm  and  in- 
dustrial colonies  and  to  administer  the 
law  relative  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  feebleminded.  [For  other  results  of 
the  New  York  legislative  session  see  the 
Survey  for  April  20,  page  73.] 
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JOTTINGS 


SALVATION  army  uniforms,  the  white 
lawn  sleeves  of  bishops  and  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  clerical  garb  between  were 
to  be  seen  intermingled  at  the  first  joint  serv- 
ice of  all  divisions  of  Christianity  held  on 
Good  Friday  in  Hyde  Park,  London.  On  a 
platform  built  of  wagons,  fifty  representative 
leaders  from  all  the  churches,  bareheaded  in 
spite  of  rain,  conducted  this  united  service, 
another  witness  of  the  unity  of  the  people 
in  its  present  stress  and  sacrifice. 


INCREASES  in  teachers'  salaries,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $4,000,000  a  year,  have 
been  asked  for  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city  by  the 
Teachers'  Council.  The  report  says  that 
"the  lure  of  better  pay  in  other  occupations 
demanding  far  less  preparation  and  calling 
for  much  less  exacting  service  has  become  so 
apparent  that  unless  provision  for  better  re- 
muneration to  teachers  is  immediately  made 
there  will  be  a  steady  and  increasing  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  applicants  for  teach- 
ing service." 


AFTER  having  been  out  more  than  forty 
hours,  the  jury  in  the  case  against  Max 
Eastman,  editor  of  the  Masses,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  staff  and  contributors, 
were  unable  to  agree  and  were  dismissed  by 
Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  East- 
man and  his  colleagues  were  indicted  last 
November  under  the  espionage  act  for  al- 
leged conspiracy  to  discourage  recruiting  and 
enlistment.  The  case  will  have  to  be  tried 
over,  probably  during  June. 


INTERNATIONAL  relations,  more  par- 
ticularly those  between  West  and  East, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  conferences 
held  at  Berkeley  recently  in  connection  with 
the  fifty  years'  jubilee  of  the  University  of 
California.  Prof.  Masabasu  Anesaki,  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  J.  W.  Mullen, 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion, 
and  Walter  McArthur,  United  States  ship- 
ping commissioner  at  San  Francisco,  among 
others,  discussed  the  relation  between  this 
country  and  Japan  and  the  attitude  of  that 
country  towards  the  rest  of  the  allies  and 
China.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  another  conference  in  1919,  to  be 
held  in  Hawaii  or  Japan  on  lines  similar 
to  the  conference  at  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  last 
year. 


IN  the  death  of  Joseph  Schaffner,  April  19, 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  lost  a  citi- 
zen who  combined  influential  business  re- 
lations with  broad  social  vision.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  wholesale  clothing  manu- 
facturing firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  demo- 
cratic and  effective  agreement  with  its  em- 
ployes for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. Of  this  agreement  Mr.  Schaffner 
was  known  to  have  remarked  that  in  all 
his  long  business  experience  nothing  had 
given  him  greater  satisfaction.  Prominent 
among  the  noteworthy  people  at  his  funeral 
were  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Am- 
erica, who  formerly  represented  the  em- 
ployes of  the  firm,  when  he  was  one  of 
them,  on  the  trade  board  charged  with  the 
operation  of  this  agreement.     In  his  funeral 


oration  at  Sinai  Temple,  Rabbi  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Schaffner 
as  a  business  man  whose  prosperity  had  not 
dulled  or  dwarfed  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  City  Club, 
was  a  trustee  of  Northwestern  University 
and  was  personally  identified  with  the 
founding  of  the  prizes  for  economic  essays 
that  his  firm  has  offered  for  several  years 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,   of  the   University  of   Chicago. 


THOUGH  a  business  man,  Rudolph  Blan- 
kenburg,  former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  recently  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  social  reformer  long 


before  he  occupied  an  official  position.  In 
1892  he  went  to  Russia  with  a  shipload  of 
flour,  which  Philadelphians  sent  to  relieve 
famine;  and  for  many  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Relief  Committee.  In 
1905  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  and 
in  19,12  mayor.  During  his  term  of  office 
he  carried  to  a  high  point  of  perfection  a 
system  of  administration  in  which  expert  di- 
rection and  emancipation  from  party  ma- 
chinery were  happily  blended  with  the  pur- 
suit of  democratic  ideals.  He  was  the  first 
"reform"  mayor  of  Philadelphia  for  nearly 
thirty  years;  and  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
financial  and  administrative  improvement  of 
the  city  under  his  regime  will  remain  his 
lasting  monument. 


THE  PUBLIC  in   its  editorials  and   special   articles 
interprets  for  its  reader  the  developments  of  the  day 
in  Washington  and  in  the  European  centers  where  his- 
tory is  being  made — and  always  with  relation  to  their 

bearing  on  democracy  THE  PUBLIC 

Authoritative  special  articles  in  recent  issues  of  The  122  e.  37th  St.,  New  York,  n.y. 

Public  have  covered — "Newspapers  in  Wartime,"  by  a  radi-  Send  me  The  Public  for  26  weeks' 

cal  city  editor, "On  the  trail  of  the  Packers,"  by  George  trial,  and  a  free  copy  of  "The  Law 

P.  West,  "Reform  and  the  Constitution,"  "What  is  hap-  °f  Human  Progress,"    by  Henry 

pening    in     Ireland,"  "Anglo-American   Labor,"    "What  Ge°r^  J^**^' 

Congress  Needs,"  "Are  Women  Advancing?"  "An  Educa-  brilliant8  antics  o^theV^o^enAng 

4."    _    I  p\-— £4.  »*  the  development  of  civilization.     Beau* 

Lionai  L^raiT..  tifully  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth. ) 

"The  Public  is  a  compass — always  true  and  pointing  in  the  same 

direction." — Brand   Whitlock,   U.    S.   Minister   to   Belgium.  (J,,, 

"The  Public  is  the  most  dynamic  factor  in  our  home." — Harriet 

Taylor  Treadwell.  Address 

Published  Weekly.     $2.00  a  year  


The  Kind  of  People  Who  Read 
"The  Nation'1 


A  striking  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  subscribers  to  "THE 
NATION  "  is  the  fact  that  thirteen  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America,"  an  honor  that  comes  to  only  one  person  in  5,000  of 
our  population. 

"THE  NATION"  is  a  weekly  journal  for  clear  thinkers.  Its  con- 
cise, forcefully  expressed  views  on  current  topics  are  appreciated  and 
approved  by  a  select  number  of  discriminating  readers  in  over  1,700 
American  communities. 

"  THE  NATION  "  has  behind  it  an  honorable  history  of  more  than 
fifty  years  of  effective  work  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion.  It  is  still 
the  organ  of  forward-looking  people  who  do  not  scorn  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  Soundly  American  to  the  core,  it  is  rising  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  hour  in  a  manner  to  be  expected  of  a  journal  with 
its  record  and  traditions. 

If  you  think  straight,  you  will  like  "THE  NATION." 
Try  an  experimental  subscription. 

Clip  the  coupon. 


The  Nation 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established   1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL    LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

•  ANITARY.    EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


Time  Thrift  in  Housekeeping 

"\  V  7ITH  the  help  of  your  course  I  am  saving 
\\/    one  third  the  time  in  my  housekeeping. 
The  work  goes  much  easier  and  I  have 
two  hours  a  day  more  for  War  Relief  Work." — 

Mrs.  W.  L.  G. 
This  new  correspondence  course  HOUSEHOLD 

Engineering.  Scientific  Management  in  the 

HOME  saves  time,  reduces  expense,  changes  in- 
difference to  enthusiasm  and  gives  the  efficiency 
attitude  of  mind  that  masters  all  difficulties. 

The  12  Parts— 40  to  60  Pages 

1.  Labor  Saving  Kitchen.  7.  Family  Finance  Records. 

2.  Plans  and  Methods.  8.  Household  Purchasing. 

3.  Helpful  Household  Tools.  9.  Servantless  Household. 

4.  Methods  of  Cleaning.  10.  Management  of  Servants 

5.  Food  Planning.  1 1 .  House  Planning. 

6.  The  Practical  Laundry.  12.  Personal  Efficiency. 

Housekeepers  who  want  more  spare  time,  who 
wish  increased  efficiency  and  new  interest  in  their 
daily  work  are  invited  to  investigate  without  charge. 
Write  a  postcard  or  note  or  clip: 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago.  III. 

I  wish  to  investigate  your  new  course    'Household 

Engineering"    in    12  parts.     Send  full  details  and 

Part (Which  ?) 

If  the  course  does  not  suit  me,  I  will  return 
the  lessons  sent  within  10  days  and  pay  nothing. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  $8.00  in  full  (or)  50c  and  $1.00 
per  month  until  $8.50  in  all  is  paid. 

How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in  a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 
new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 
from   all    impurities  and, 
lengthen  its  life. 
A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trai le 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,             Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  & 

Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.,   New  York 

Groceries 

SEE  MAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQTJIST,  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Stwet,           V«  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OSHKOSH,  Wisconsin,  Associated 
Charities,  wants  competent  secretary. 

WANTED— A  Settlement  Director  by  a 
neighborhood  center  in  a  large  eastern  city. 
Address  2763  Survey. 

WANTED — Jewish  case  worker  as  resi- 
dent by  Philadelphia  child-caring  agency. 
Address  2764  Survey. 

YOUNG  man  for  Director  of  Men's  and 
Boys'  work  at  Jewish  Educational  Alliance, 
1216  E.  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Salary,  eighty  dollars  monthly  and  room. 
Write,  Mr.  Jess  Perlman,  Resident  Di- 
rector. 

WANTED  —  Working  Housekeeper  — 
good  character,  good  health,  for  position 
in  a  country  home  institution.  Address 
2773  Survey. 

WANTED — Matron  for  boys'  home, 
sixty  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Lo- 
cated in  county.     Address  2776  Survey. 

FOR  ILLINOIS  RESIDENTS 
Examinations  June  22.     Unassembled,   fol- 
lowed by  oral  interview. 
JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  PSYCHOLOGIST 
$75    to    $100    a    month    with    maintenance. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  FIELD  WORKER 
$75    to    $100    a    month    with    maintenance. 
Write  Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Room  533,  Statehouse,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

CAMP  Director — experienced  in  branches, 
college  graduate  and  physical  training  in- 
structor, seeks  position  for  summer.  Ad- 
dress 2770  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — Director  of  non-secta- 
rian Americanization  agency  in  large  city, 
experienced  in  settlement,  social  center, 
research  and  legislative  work,  desires  ex- 
ecutive position  in  organization  or  neigh- 
borhood center  field.    Address  2775  Survey. 

SECRETARY— Expert  stenographer. 
Manuscript  and  secretarial  work  handled 
with  accuracy  and  initiative.  Seven  years 
experience.  Educated  in  England.  Secre- 
taryship or  journalistic  post  desired.  Ad- 
dress 2777  Survey. 

ABLE  woman  speaker  and  organizer  de- 
sires connection  with  public  movement.  Ad- 
dress 2778  Survey. 

LEADER  of  varied  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  community  dramatics,  pageants 
and  other  recreation  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 2779  Survey. 

HOUSE  mother  (under-graduate  nurse) 
desires  position  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced  child  helping  work;  house- 
keeping.   Address  2780  Survey. 

HOUSE  mother  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.    Address  2781  Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  institutions,  man- 
aging ;  qualified  in  all  branches ;  excellent 
references.     Address  2782  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — Jewish  young  man,  Uni- 
versity and  Philanthropy  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  relief,  research  and  Ameri- 
canization work,  seeks  position  as  head  of 
philanthropic  organization.  Well  qualified 
and  highly  recommended.  Ready  May  15. 
Address  2783  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TEACHER  of  much  experience  and  abil- 
ity with  mental  defectives  desires  a  pupil 
after  June  first.    Address  2771  Survey. 

TWO  women,,  one  a  social  worker,  want 
by  June  first,  small  unfurnished  apartment, 
preferably  where  meals  are  served  in  house. 
Below  110th  St.,  New  York  City.  Address 
2774  Survey. 

VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


TO    RENT 


BERKSHIRE    CAMPING     FARM 

Heart  of  Berkshires ;  altitude,  1,800  ft.; 
3  bungalows  furnished  for  camping;  1 
mile  from  trolley;  trolley  and  auto  con- 
nection with  two  railroad  lines.  Price, 
$1,800.     Rent    for    four    months,    $100. 

Apply,  Helen   Marot.   206  W.  13th  St.,    New  York 


Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
SURVEY  (October.  1917-March.  1918), 
is  now  in  press.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
mailing  list  for  other  volumes  will  receive 
this  one  without  further  request.  Volume, 
stoutly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  leather  cor- 
ners. $2.50 :  subscribers'  copies  bound  at 
$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


BIGGINS' 


f-  Drawing  Inks 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Pasta 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

_  Vegetable  Glue,  ete. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesive* 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturer. 
Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order   pamphlets   from   publishers. 

The  British  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Harry 
W.  Laidler.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th  St., 
New  York. 

Criminal  Slang.  Complete  underworld  language 
dictionary.  Paper.  30  pp.  25  cents  stamps  or 
silver.  Sent,  postpaid,  receipt  of  price.  Under- 
world Publishing  Co.,  180  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Disgrace  of  Democracy.  An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Wilson  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller.  "The 
best  argument  that  any  Southerner,  white  or 
black,  has  contributed  to  American  Governmental 
theory  in  a  half  century." — Editor  Smart  Set, 
in  the  Evening  Mail.  10  cts.  a  single  copy.  On 
orders  over  ten,  5  cts.  a  copy.  Address  Kelly 
Miller,   Howard   University,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  'Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200   Summer  St.,   Boston. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Wheatless — Meatless  Meals.  84  menus,  124 
recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely 
suggestions,  etc.  10c,  or  FREE  for  two  names 
interested  in  Domestic  Science.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Wheels  of  Organized  Charity:  or  The 
Work  op  a  District  Committee.  5  cts.  a  copy; 
15  for  50  cts.  Address  Charity  Organization 
Society,   Buffalo. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,   Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na 
tional  organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y, 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Ass't  sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  381 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


"Hl 


WARTIME   SERVICE 
*OW    the    Survey    can    serve" 

was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,    Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth    Registration,   AAsriM. 
Blindness,     Ncpb. 
("ancer,    Ascc. 
Charities,     Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.    Org.    Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept  of    Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and   Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.    Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,    Fccca. 
County   Ywca. 

Credit   Unions,    Mass.   Credit   Union   Assn. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,     for     Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.   Humane   Education   Soc. 
Amer.    Physical   Education   Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.    Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

'■  mplovment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,  Er,  Rbf. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    N'cuH. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Kussell      Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study  &  Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.  Soc.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.    Red     Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human   Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.   for   Study  and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Or*,  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Rbp. 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Area. 
Home   Work,   Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Humane  Education,  Ahes. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 

International    Institute  for  Foreign-born    Women 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial    Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League    of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
k   ivey     Associates,     Ind.    Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,     For.    Serv.    Dept. 
labor     Laws,    Aall.,    NcLC. 
Legislative    Reform.    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsp. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nps. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,    Ti. 

Neighborhood   Work,    Nfs. 

Nursing,    Apha,    Nophn. 

Open    Air    Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,    Praa. 

Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 

Prostitution.    Asha. 

Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 

Public    Health,    Nophn. 

Race  Betterment,  Er. 

RACE    PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 
Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peon. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    South    Highland    Div. 
Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of   Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL   LOANS 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.   Loans,   Mcua 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex    Education,    Asha. 
Schools,     Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Servico,  Fcooa. 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of     Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage     Fdn.,     Dept.     S»r.     sad     Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

Thrift,  Mcua. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsp. 

Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 

Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 

Natl.    League    for    Woman's    Service  . 

Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers.  « 

Natl.    Women's   Trade   Union    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Connn 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  foe 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  maia- 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertnwjs 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180   Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
chip   fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  secy;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
10S  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST     LEAGUE— Founded     Nov. 

19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE   OF  AMERICA— Scott 

H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes   monthly,   Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— Headquarters,  242  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life-  Rev 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

S^?tS?;^,ctWAK-TIME   COMMISSION   OF  THE 

H.Y RCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
ot  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E 
i  P jerc  ™,m;  Wil,iam  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  b.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time  work.     105    East   22d    Street,    New    York! 

;fc"PG0NpiiPhT"uTE-j-  ?•  Gree*'  princiPai- 

tre^V-  W  W  I  ,X'-„V'Cepr!n-;  F'  K-  R°K"S. 
TWni  t^-  H-  fCxTVlI,e'  sec  y-5  Hampton,  Va 
L?T  r  "  an.d  *ltgr,°  youth-     Neither  a  State 

nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—J.     C.     Bills,     Jr.,     managing     dir.;     78 

Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  yoang 

women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  sohool;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education:  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,   slides  and   exhibits. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Are., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries   invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General^  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.     Main   divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Tessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 

Public     Agencies    and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Ctub  Werker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Art., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
&.MERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westory  Building, 
14th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  publications  inculcating  the  principles 
of  right  living.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver, 
sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY     ASSOCIATES.     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education.  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHAKLES   PHAKCIt   PKXSS,   Nrw   YO«K 


Scientific  study  coupled  with 
practical  manufacturing  meth- 
ods— this  is  the  basis  of  the 
MAZDA  Service  that  helps  lamp- 
makers  produce  better  lamps. 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service 


The  Moaning  ot   MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to  certain  i-  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Genera] 

lamp  manufacturers,     Its  purpose  i~  to  collect  and  select  Electric  Company    at   Schenectady.    The  mark   MAZDA 

scientific  and   practical   information  concerning  progress  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet   the   standards  of 

and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manu-  \l\/l>\   Service.      It    i-   thus  an    assurance   of  quality, 

factoring  and  to  distribute  this  information  t<>  the  com-  This  trademark  is   the  property   of  the  Genera]  ELectne 

panics  entitled  to  receive  tliir-  Service.      MAZDA   Service  Company. 

$£}  RESEARCH     LABORATORIES    OF  GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY    $& 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE  TO  H.EADEB. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDBESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General, 


SOKOW 


AX    INDIAN"    FARMER   DELIVERING    THE   SURVEY    7,000    MILES    FROM    HOME 

(See  page  172) 

6 'Camp  Liberty'  Marxism  in  Russia 

The  Health  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 

Price  10  Cents  May  11,  1918 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
173)- 

Royal  Warrant  for  the  Pensions  of  Sol- 
diers Disabled  and  of  the  Families  and 
Dependents  of  Soldiers  Deceased,  in  Con- 
sequence of  the  Present  War,  Together 
with  Order  in  Council  and  Regulations 
for  Pensions  of  British  Seamen  and 
Marines,  Their  Widows,  Relatives  and 
Dependents.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2,  England.     3d  net. 

Publicity  and  Financing  for  Social  Agen- 
cies. Articles  by  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds, 
Eugene  T.  Lies,  William  J.  Parker,  Ber- 
nard C.  Roloff  and  Elwood  Street.  Bulletin 
No.  4,  Chicago  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.     10  cents. 

The  Christian  Church — What  of  Its 
Future.  By  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  26 
Broadway,  New  York.  Reprinted  from 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  9. 

The  Country  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  By  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner.  Pam- 
phlet No.  20.  Price  5  cents.  Printed  by 
the  Moravian  Country  Church  Commission, 
225  North  10  street,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Plague  of  Kaiserdom.  By  William  V. 
Cowan,  state  chairman,  Four-Minute  Men. 
Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Report  of  National  Woman's  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  for  the  First  and  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  Campaigns.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Motor-Truck 
Drivers  and  Chauffeurs.  Bulletin  No.  7. 
February,  1918.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Machine- 
Shop  Occupations,  Blacksmithinc,  Sheet- 
Metal  Working  and  Pipe-Fitting.  Bulle- 
tin No.  8.  February,  1918.  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Electricians, 
Telephone  Repairmen,  Linemen  and  Cable 
Splicers.  Bulletin  No.  9.  February,  1918. 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Wheels  of  Organized  Charity — The 
Work  of  a  District  Committee.  Third 
edition,  March,  1918,  as  revised  by  George 
B.  Barrell,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Fox  and  Frederic 
Almy.  Charity  Organization  Society,  181 
Franklin  street,  Buffalo. 

The  New  Traction  Problem.  By  Theo- 
dore P.  Shonts,  president  of  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  Reprint  from 
the  New  York  Sun  of  March  10,  1918.  165 
Broadway,   New  York  city. 

The  Lowell  Homestead  Project:  Descrip- 
tion, explanation  and  list  of  questions. 
Bulletin  No.  7,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Industrial  Housing  Problem:.  By  Leslie  H. 
Allen.  Published  by  Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Community  Homes.  Albert  G.  Wood,  Jr., 
architect,  141  Connecticut  avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Creation  and  Purpose  of  the  Cincinnati 
Social  Unit  Organization.  Bulletin  No. 
3,  1820  Freeman  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  Social  Survey.    Report  of  F.  W. 


Blackmar,  director,  and  E.  W.  Burgess, 
field  surveyor,  University  of  Kansas,  to  the 
Lawrence  Social  Survey  Committee,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Summer  Sessions  of  City  Schools.  By  W. 
S.  Deffenbaugh.  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  45, 
Bureau  of  Education.  5  cents  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  on  Investigation  Regarding  Estab- 
lishing Schools  in  County  Jails  and 
Houses  of  Correction.  House  Document, 
No.  1255,  Boston,  Mass. 

Retardation  in  Cincinnati  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  By  Helen  S.  Trounstine, 
founder  and  late  director  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  Cincinnati ;  edited 
by  Hornell  Hart,  research  fellow  of  the 
Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  858 
Academy  avenue,  Cincinnati.     50  cents. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life. 
Section  A,  designed  for  use  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  high  school — Private  Con- 
trol of  Industry,  Community  Leaflet  No. 
16;  Section  B,  designed  for  use  in  the  first 
class  of  the  high  school  and  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school — National 
Standards  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Community  Leaflet  No.  17;  Section  C,  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  intermediate  grades 
of  the  elementary  school — Before  Coins 
Were  Made,  Community  Leaflet  No.  18. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46, 
Bureau  of  Education.  60  cents  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  with  Defective  De- 
linquents? By  George  A.  Hastings,  sec- 
retary, New  York  Committee  of  Feeble- 
minded, 105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Next  Steps:  A  program  of  activities  against 
prostitution  and  venereal  diseases  for  com- 
munities which  have  closed  their  "red 
light"  districts.  By  Maj.  Bascom  John- 
son, Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  A.  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Venereal  Disease  Legislation:  A  compila- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  showing  the 
trend  of  modern  legislation  for  the  control 
of  venereal  diseases.  Reprint  No.  450  from 
Public  Health  Reports.  5  cents  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Morbidity  Statistics  of  War  Industries 
Needed.  By  B.  S.  Warren,  surgeon,  and 
Edgar  Sydenstricker,  public  health  statis- 
tician, United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Reprint  No.  452.  5  cents  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  Vivisection  of  Crippled  Children. 
Blanche  Van  Leuven  Browne,  Peekskill, 
New  York. 

Public  Health  Administration  in  Russia 
in  1917.  By  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  profes- 
sor of  public  health,  Yale  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Reprint  No.  445  from  Public  Health 
Reports.  5  cents  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Appropriations  from  City  Health  Depart- 
ments. By  Paul  Preble,  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Reprint  No.  439  from  Public  Health 
Reports.  5  cents  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Make  Interchurch  Relations  Christian 
and  Powerful.  Commission  on  Inter- 
church Federations  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 
22d  street,  New   York  city. 

Principles  and  Machinery  of  Social  Con- 
struction.    An  address  by  R.  F.  Beasley, 


State  commissioner  of  public  welfare, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  Appointed  to  Investigate  the 
Laws  in  Relation  to  the  Distribution  and 
Sale  of  Narcotic  Drugs.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  35,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Control  of  Communicable  Diseases. 
Reprint  No.  436  from  Public  Health  Re- 
ports. 5  cents  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Honor  Legion.  By  Francis  P.  Schia- 
vone.  New  York  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
105   West  40   street,   New   York   City. 

Health  Survey  of  Middletown,  Conn.  By 
David  Greenberg  and  Ira  D.  Joel,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Yale  School  of 
Medicine,  New  Haven,  25  cents. 

The  Functions  of  a  Municipal  Sanatorium. 
By  Dr.  Charles  B.  Slade,  attending  physi- 
cian, Municipal  Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N. 
Y.  Reprint  Series  No.  64;  Horse  Flesh  as 
Human  Food.  By  Leo  Price,  veterinarian. 
Reprint  Series  No.  65 ;  Practical  Uses  of 
Vital  Statistics.  By  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne. 
Reprint  Series  No.  66;  What  We  Are  Do- 
ing to  Prevent  Tuberculosis  Among  Chil- 
dren. By  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  director, 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Reprint  Series  No.  67; 
The  Skin  and  Throat  Manifestations  of 
Heine-Medin's  Disease.  By  Dr.  Joseph 
Regan,  resident  physician,  Queensboro 
Hospital.  Reprint  Series  No.  69.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Corn  Production  Act,  1917  (Great  Britain) : 
Memorandum  explaining  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  act  as  regards  agricultural 
wages  in  England  and  Wales.  Board  of 
Agriculture,  3  St.  James'  Square,  London, 
S.W. 

Some  Problems  of  Modern  Industry.  By 
W.  L.  Hichens,  chairman  of  Cammell, 
Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.    61  pp.,  price,  6d  net 

Labor  Problems  in  the  United  States  Dur- 
ing the  War.  By  Louis  B.  Wehle.  Re- 
printed from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Employment  System  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association.  By  Paul  F.  Brissenden :  Bul- 
letin, Whole  Number  23k,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Series  No.  8.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Employer,  the  Wage-Earner  and  the 
Law  of  Love.  By  Charles  H.  Watson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

The  English  for  Safety-  Campaign.  Bureou 
of  Industries  and  Immigration,  230  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Quarries  in  Ohio. 
Department  of  Investigation  and  Statistics 
Report  No.  31,  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  German  Socialists:  Do  They  Stand  for 
a  Democratic  Peace?  Will  They  Revolt? 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democ- 
racy, 51    Chambers  street,  New   York  city. 


JOTTINGS 


ON  WEDNESDAY  of  this  week  Burdette  G. 
Lewis  accepted  the  position  of  commissioner 
of  charities  and  correction  of  New  Jersey, 
a  position  created  by  the  last  legislature 
after  exhaustive  inquiries  had  been  made 
into  both  the  charitable  and  correctional 
work  of  the  state  by  two  commissions.  [See 
Prison  Reform  by  Daylight  in  the  Si  rvfy 
for    March   J,    1918.]      Mr.    Lewis  therein    be- 
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comes  the  executive  officer  of  the  new  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and,  also  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  these  inquiries.  So 
broad  are  the  powers  conferred  upon  this 
board  and  so  stirred  has  New  Jersey  re- 
cently been  by  exposures  in  regard  to  her 
treatment  of  prisoners,  that  the  opportunities 
before  the  new  commissioner  rank  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
country  in  this  field.  The  law  creating  the 
position  contemplates  expansion  of  the  penal 
work  by  the  creation  of  six  new  bureaus — 
bureaus  of  medicine  and  psychiatry,  dietetics, 
education,  industries,  statistics  and  parole. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  chosen  after  a  careful  search 
embracing  the  whole  country.  He  was 
commissioner  of  correction  for  New  York 
city  during  a  part  of  Mayor  Mitchel's 
administration,  and  is  the  author  of  The 
Offender  and  His  Relations  to  Law  and  So- 
ciety, a  book  setting  forth  his  own  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
and    reformation    of   law-breakers. 


WORD  has  reached  this  country  that  the 
Second  Pan-American  Child  Welfare  Con- 
gress, which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay,  March  17-24,  1918,  but 
was  postponed,  will  be  held  December  15-22. 


RED  CROSS  workers  abroad  who  are  not 
actually  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy  will 
be  protected  by  insurance  under  a  plan  ar- 
ranged by  the  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  covering  life,  accident  and  health 
insurance.  The  plan  provides  that  all  for- 
eign workers  are  to  be  given  free  of  cost 
$1,000  life  insurance  on  the  term  plan,  pay- 
able in  event  of  death  or  at  the  end  of  two 
years  in  event  of  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability, and  also  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance providing  for  weekly  indemnity  pay- 
ment in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Medical 
examination   is   not   required. 


THE  undertaking  of  a  nation-wide  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  juvenile  courts  and 
closely  allied  agencies  has  been  recently 
started  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
working  through  the  bureau's  Chicago  office. 
The  work  of  sending  out  questionnaires  and 
gathering  the  data  is  in  charge  of  Evelina 
Belden.  A  field  study  is  being  made  through 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy. The  bureau  expects  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  study  over  a  three-year 
period  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  work  of  children's 
courts.  The  committee  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  on  Standards  in  Juve- 
nile Courts  is  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  bureau  to  enlist  the  aid  and  support 
of  juvenile  court  workers  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  act  as  consultants  in  pre- 
paring the  material. 


ON  REQUEST  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  Eu- 
gene T.  Lies,  superintendent  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago,  has  undertaken  to  or- 
ganize the  country-wide  work  of  investigat- 
ing the  allotment,  compensation  and  insur- 
ance claims.  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds  will  tem- 
porarily supervise  the  work  of  the  United 
Charities,  sharing  his  time  between  it  and 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  also  superintendent. 


WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGER,  who  was  chosen 
last  week  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  city  to  succeed  William  H.  Maxwell  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  has  spent  nearly 
his  whole  educational  career  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  For  the  past  five  years  Dr. 
Ettinger  has  been  associate  superintendent. 
His  name  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  so-called  "Ettinger  plan"  of  dupli- 
cate   sessions,    regarded    as    a    rival    of    the 


Gary  plan.  Dr.  Ettinger  considers  both 
plans  to  be  mere  expedients,  however,  hav- 
ing recently  declared  that  "all  devices  to 
take  care  of  children  in  any  other  way  than 
by  providing  additional  buildings  are  more 
or  less  makeshifts."  His  choice,  said  to  have 
been  favored  by  Mayor  Hylan,  is  regarded 
as  a  carrying  out  of  the  policy  that  the  city's 
new  superintendent  should  come  from  within 
her  own  school  system. 


THE  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  an- 
nounced a  change  of  name  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association.  The  society  will 
shortly  be  incorporated  and  will  move  from 
105  East  22  street,  New  York  city,  to  381 
Fourth  avenue.  On  May  1,  two  new  secre- 
taries joined  the  staff,  John  Daniels  as  pub- 
licity secretary  and  Leet  B.  Myer  as  field 
secretary.  Mr.  Daniels  recently  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Children's  Home  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  city  Department  of  Public 
Charities  because  he  believed  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  bureau  was  being  largely  cur- 
tailed under  the  present  administration.  Mr. 
Myer  has  served  for  the  past  two  years  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  city 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
Expansion  in  the  work  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, especially  on  the  educational  side,  is 
the  expected   result  of  these  changes. 


EXECUTIVES  in  the  various  federations  and 
central  councils  in  the  field  of  social  service 
have  organized  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization  "to  encourage  and 
stimulate  collective  community  planning  and 
the  development  of  better  standards  in  the 
work  of  community  organization."  Mem- 
bership will  be  both  individual  and  institu- 
tional. The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  May 
15-22.  The  officers  are:  William  C.  White, 
of  the  Centralized  Budget  of  Philanthropies, 
Milwaukee,  president;  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds, 
Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago, 
secretary;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland,  and  William  J. 
Norton,  Detroit  Community  Organization, 
vice-presidents;  Guy  T.  Justis,  Denver  Fed- 
eration of  Charities  and  Philanthropies, 
treasurer. 


THE  department  of  social  investigation  of 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy offers  for  the  year  1918-1919  a  limited 
number  of  research  studentships,  the  value 
of  which  will  be  $275  and  tuition.  Appli- 
cants for  research  studentships  must  be  grad- 
uates of  colleges  or  universities  of  good 
standing. 


ROGER  BABSON,  president  of  the  Babson 
Statistical  Organization  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  In- 
formation and  Education  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  is  one  of  eight 
"services"  the  organization  of  which  was 
recommended  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  ad- 
visory council  to  the  secretary  of  labor,  of 
which  John  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  was  chair- 
man. The  council  was  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  workers,  and  was 
created  to  advise  the  secretary  regarding  the 
organization  of  his  department  during  the 
war.  The  Employment  Service  was  the 
first  to  be  organized,  with  John  B.  Densmore 
as  director;  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing and  Transportation  came  next,  with 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz  as  director,  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Service  is  the  third  to  be 
organized.  The  other  services  to  be  or- 
ganized include  adjustment,  conditions  of 
labor,  training  and  dilution,  women  in  in- 
dustry,  and   personnel. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

Lover's  Gift  and  Crossing.  By  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  Macmillan  Co.  158 
pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.33. 

Just  Behind  the  Front  in  France.  By 
Noble  Foster  Hoggson.  John  Lane  Co. 
171  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring  Peace. 
By  C.  W.  Macfarlane.  George  W.  Jacobs 
Co.  77  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

Mexico's  Dilemma.  By  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  281  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.68. 

Financing  the  War.  By  A.  Barton  Hep- 
burn. Princeton  University  Press.  32 
pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.55. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Church.  By 
Henry  F.  Cope.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
274  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

Rural  Reconstruction  in  Ireland.  By 
Lionel  Smith;  Gordon  and  Laurence;  C. 
Staples.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  279  pp.  Price 
7s.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

The  Housing  Problems  in  War  and  in 
Peace.  By  Charles  H.  Whitaker,  Fred 
L.  Acktman  and  others.  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  116  pp. 
Price  $2.25   postpaid. 

Our  Democracy:  Its  Origins  and  Its  Tasks. 
Bv  James  H.  Tufts.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
327  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Rekindled  Fires.  By  Joseph  Anthonv. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  347  pp.  Price  $1.40; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.52. 

The  New  Horizon  of  State  and  Church. 
By  William  H.  Faunce.  Macmillan  Co. 
96  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.65. 

India  and  the  Future.  By  William 
Archer.  Alfred  Knopf.  326  pp.  Price 
$3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

History  of  Labour  in  the  United  States. 
Vols.  I  and  II.  By  John  R.  Commons, 
David  J.  Saposs  and  others.  Macmillan 
Co.  620  and  623  pp.  Price  $6.50  per  set; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.90  per  set. 

Attack.  By  Edward  Liveing.  Macmillan 
Co.  114  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.80. 

Cooperation:  The  Hope  of  the  Consumer. 
By  Emerson  Harris.  Macmillan  Co.  327 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.12. 

Scientific  Management.  Second  edition. 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law.  Vol.  LXV.  No.  2.  By  Horace 
Bookwalter  Drury.  Columbia  University. 
Longmans,  Green.  243  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Doc- 
tors and  Nurses.  By  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Algernon  Coleman  and  Ethel  Preston. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  147  pp. 
Price   $.50;    by   mail    of   the   Survey  $.55. 

A  War  Nurse's  Diary.  Anonymous.  Mac- 
millan Co.  113  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Tuberculosis.  Its  Cause,  Cure  and  Pre- 
vention. Revised  Edition.  By  Edward 
O.  Otis.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  328 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.62. 

The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience.  Cyrus 
Pringle's  Diary.  Introduction  by  Rufus 
M.  Jones.  Macmillan  Co.  93  pp.  Price 
$.60;   by  mail   of  the  Survey  $.65. 
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THE  OUTSTANDING  MASTERPIECE  OF  THE  WAR 


IT  is  true  that  everyone  doesn't  want  to  read  war 
books.  A  great  many  books  are  war  books  and 
nothing  else,  but  even  if  "Men  In  War"  were 
nothing  else,  it  is  hardly  likely  you  would  feel  that 
you  could  afford  to  overlook  the  book  which  Theodore 
Dreiser  says  is  "far  and  away  the  greatest  war  book 
I  have  yet  read" ;  which  the  Philadelphia  Press  says  is 
"by  far  the  outstanding  masterpiece  of  the  war" ;  about 
which  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  writes  "The  war 
has  produced  two  masterpieces,  'Under  Fire'  and  'Men 
In  War',"  and  about  which  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  writes  as  follows :  "  'Men  In  War'  is  notable  among 
the  war's  great  literary  products.  'Under  Fire'  is  real- 
ism, 'Men  In  War'  is  artistic  realism.  From  it  we  get  a 
total  impression  (of  the  war)  that  is  more  complete  than 
that  suggested  by  Barbusse." 

But  "Men  In  War"  is  more  than  a  war  book.  Latzko 
is  primarily  a  great  literary  artist,  a  word  painter  rarely 
equalled  in  the  history  of  literature.  Everybody  is  ask- 
ing "Who  is  this  Andreas  Latzko  ?  Is  he  really  an  Aus- 
trian army  officer  'as  advertised'?"  The  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  after  saying  "  'Men  In  War'  is  com- 
parable only  with  'Under  Fire',"  questions  whether  the 
real  name  of  the  author  is  given,  because  the  first  edition 
of  the  book  was  published  anonymously  in  Switzerland. 
The  Post  even  questions  whether  the  portrait  bust  of 
him  that  has  recently  appeared  in  so  many  of  the  news- 
papers is  authentic.  Andreas  Latzko  is  not  a  pseudo- 
nym. The  first  edition  of  his  book  did  not  bear  his  name 
because  he  had  not  yet  made  his  way  to  Switzerland 
from  his  Hungarian  regiment.  His  name  is  printed  on 
subsequent  editions,  and  we  shall  shortly  publish  an- 
other book  written  by  him. 

It  seems  that  nobody  in  this  country  had  heard  very 
much  about  Latzko  or  "Men  in  War"  before  last 
January,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct  achievement 
for  a  young  publishing  house  to  have  its  imprint  on  what 
is  being  called  by  the  most  competent  critics  in  the 
country  the  greatest  book  the  war  has  yet  produced. 
Many  people  are  congratulating  us  on  what  they  call 
a  peculiar  stroke  of  good  fortune.  If  good  fortune  con- 
sists in  continually  hunting  for  the  best  books  that  we 
can  find,  regardless  of  their  apparent  commercial  value, 
we  modestly  accept  the  congratulations.  Finding  good 
books  isn't  an  especially  easy  matter.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  manuscripts  that  are  submitted  are 
valueless  for  our  purposes.  The  great  war  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  good  books  from  abroad. 
But  on  January  12th,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
published  a  long  review  of  "Menschen  im  Krieg"  (Men 
In  War)  which  so  impressed  all  of  us  that  the  Swiss 
edition  of  this  book  was  immediately  secured  from  a 
local  bookstore,  read  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
at  about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  sent  a 
cable  offer  to  the  Swiss  publishers.  About  a  week 
afterwards  we  received  a  reply  that  five  offers  had  been 
made  by  cable  by  American  publishers,  but  that  as  our 
offer  was  received  first  and  was  satisfactory,  the  book 
was  ours. 

We  urge  everybody  who  has  condidence  in  the  Boni 
&  Liveright  imprint  to  read  "Men  In  War."  Although 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  was  not  distributed  until 
the  second  week  of  April,  and  although  review  copies 
were  sent  out  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  book 
is    now    in    its    third    edition    and    is    creating    more 


discussion  than  any  book  that  has  been  published  this 
year.  Publications  that  received  the  book  too  late 
to  print  adequate  reviews  in  the  editions  then  going 
to  press,  felt  it  a  work  of  such  great  importance  that 
they  printed  pictures  of  Latzko  with  such  captions  as 
"The  author  of  'Men  In  War,'  that  observer  and  critic 
who  cannot  be  neglected  in  making  our  estimate  of 
the  war"  (N.  Y.  Evening  Sun) ;  "This  is  a  picture  of 
Andreas  Latzko,  an  Austrian  officer,  author  of  'Men 
In  War,'  which  has  been  described  as  as  great  a  book 
as  'Under  Fire' — review  to  appear  shortly"  (Chicago 
Tribune) ;  "Now  comes  Andreas  Latzko's  'Men  In 
War,'  which  lies  unopened  on  my  desk,  but  arrives 
recommended  by  an  universal  panegyric"  (Detroit 
News).  Such  treatment  would  hardly  be  ac- 
corded the  book  unless  it  were  recognized  as  one  of 
vital  significance,  not  only  as  a  human  document  treat- 
ing of  the  war,  but  as  a  work  of  literary  art.  As  the 
New  York  Sun  says,  "It  has  all  the  flaming  red  realism 
that  characterizes  many  of  the  personal  narratives  of 
the  war,  but  it  has  in  addition,  artistry  and  style  that 
set  it  far  above  them.  The  author's  imagery  of 
description  is  vivid  and  individual,  his  metaphors 
apt  and  illuminating.  Each  of  his  characters  is 
limned  in  such  lifelike  colors  that  we  say  they  are. 
Inevitably  it  challenges  comparison  with  'Under  Fire/ 
and  not  to  its  disadvantage.  'Men  In  War'  deserves 
to  live." 

"Men  In  War"  has  not  only  provoked  unusual  dis- 
cussion because  it  is  a  great  war  book  and  a  great  work 
of  art,  but  because  of  the  fearlessness  of  its  author, 
because  of  its  outspoken  detestation  of  Prussian  ruth- 
lessness  and  autocracy.  Even  though  now  in  Switzer- 
land, Latzko's  whereabouts  can  hardly  be  unknown  to 
the  military-mad  Prussian  officials,  who  it  is  said,  are 
making  every  effort  to  apprehend  him.  Christopher 
Morley,  who  said  in  his  review  of  the  book  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  headed  "The  Infamy  of  the  Teutons," 
"  'Men  In  War'  is  one  of  the  big  books  of  the  war," 
added,  "If  the  Teutonic  military  authorities  ever  get 
hold  of  it,  the  author  will  go  straight  to  a  firing  squad." 
The  New  York  Times  in  reviewing  the  book  says,  "Bit- 
terly, angrily,  madly,  Latzko  attacks  the  Fatherland 
that  fights  not  for  defense  but  for  conquest ;  the  Father- 
land whose  simple  folk  are  tricked  and  maimed  and 
murdered  by  the  cant  and  the  greed  of  their  rulers,  the 
Fatherland  whose  war,  let  loose  upon  the  world,  this 
Austrian  hates."  The  Sun  wrote  on  April  28th,  "This 
is  no  book  for  a  Prussian  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
volume  will  not  be  circulated  in  Germany."  But  we 
know  that  the  book  has  been  read  in  Germany,  and  that 
Latzko  is  wanted  there. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  indicate  one- 
half  of  the  criticism  and  comment  that  has  appeared 
on  this  remarkable  book,  but  we  ask  our  readers 
whether  the  heading  we  have  chosen  for  this  adver- 
tisement seems  extravagant  on  the  evidence  we  have 
presented. 

"Men  In  War"  can  be  purchased  wherever  books  are 
sold,  for  $1.50  per  copy.  If  your  dealer  should  be  out 
of  it  temporarily,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  $1.60 
postpaid,  and  shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  our  Spring 
catalog  listing  our  miscellaneous  publications  and  the 
fifty  titles  now  included  in  the  Modern  Library. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  109  W.  40th  Street,  New  York 
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"Camp  Liberty" 

An  Analysis  of  the  Social  Adjustments  of  City  Boys  in  a   Farm 

Labor  Camp 

By  Charles  Enos  Artman 


DURING  the  summer  of  1917  the  writer  directed 
a  camp  of  city  boys  of  high-school  age  and  older, 
established  to  provide  agricultural  labor  as  a  help 
to  food  production.  This  camp  was  projected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  of  New  York  city, 
whose  purpose  is  to  test  out  by  actual  practice  new  and  meri- 
torious methods  of  instruction  for  children  and  youth.  The 
camp  was  therefore  conceived  as  an  educational  experiment, 
as  well  as  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  food ;  the  bu- 
reau's interest  lay  in  determining  how  effectively  city  boys 
could  be  employed  to  supply  farm  labor  in  the  war  emer- 
gency and  in  demonstrating  the  social  and  educational  val- 
ues of  a  summer's  experience  in  a  carefully  supervised  labor 
camp. 

Today  plans  for  the  employment  of  boys  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  are  well  under  way.  Camps  will  be  established 
in  many  states  and  thousands  of  boys  will  spend  the  summer 
in  them.  If  the  experience  of  last  year 
is  to  count,  we  shall  have  to  pool  all 
of  our  practices.  Because  the  camp  in 
question  was  the  only  one  the  writer 
knows  of  that  was  conducted  with  the 
definite  educational  aim  that  it  pos- 
sessed— including  features  of  self-gov- 
ernment— he  has  thought  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  attempt  an  analytical  in- 
terpretation of  the  social  adjustments 
that  took  place,  and  to  indicate  where- 
in their  significance  may  lie  for  the 
future. 

The  camp  consisted  of  twenty-three 
boys,  all  residents  of  New  York  city 
or  suburban  places.  They  differed 
widely  in  parentage,  religion  and  in- 
terests and  were  perhaps  as  nearly  typ- 
ical of  the  youth  of  the  city  as  so  small 
a  group  could  be.  The  average  age 
was  eighteen  years,  the  oldest  boy  be- 
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ing    twenty-five    and    the    youngest    fifteen.      Their    average 
weight  was  138  pounds,  height  five  feet  nine  inches. 

Six  of  the  boys  were  of  Jewish  parentage,  four  German- 
American,  three  Irish-American,  two  American,  two  Swedish, 
one  Norwegian,  one  English,  one  English-French,  one  Dutch- 
French,  one  Scotch-French,  one  Armenian.  Eleven  were 
Protestant  in  religion,  six  Hebrew,  three  Roman  Catholic, 
two  Quaker  and  one  Christian  Science.  Eighteen  had  had 
no  previous  experience  in  the  country ;  five  had  had  short  ex- 
perience of  from  one  week  to  a  month.  Four  had  experienced 
the  poverty  of  the  lower  East  Side  and  knew  the  hardships  of 
physical  toil.  The  others  came  from  comfortable  middle-class 
homes. 

The  camp,  named  by  its  members  Camp  Liberty,  was 
located  in  the  open  country  on  a  main  road  six  miles  west 
of  Geneva,  New  York,  a  city  of  20,000  people,  in  the  midst 
of  the  prosperous  farming  section  of  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  people  round  about  were 
intelligent,  up-to-date  farmers;  there 
were  few  tenants.  The  prevailing  size 
of  the  farms  was  one  hundred  acres. 
Mixed  farming  predominates,  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  small  grains 
as  the  main  crops. 

A  clean,  new  one-story  building,  120 
by  20  feet,  divided  into  eight  two-room 
apartments,  provided  shelter  and  liv- 
ing quarters  well  adapted  for  housing 
the  camp.  Each  camper  paid  five  dol- 
lars a  week  out  of  his  earnings  to  main- 
tain the  table  and  upkeep  of  the  quar- 
ters. Breakfast  and  supper  were  eaten 
together  in  camp.  The  noonday  lunch 
was  carried  to  the  places  of  employ- 
ment and  eaten  in  the  fields.  The 
camp  was  carried  on  from  the  last  day 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  September — 
of  the  council  ten  weeks.     Included  in  the  camp  com- 
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munity  were  the  cook,  the  director  and  the  assistant  director. 
The  latter,  a  junior  student  in  agriculture  at  Cornell,  had 
had  a  year  of  practical  farming  experience.  The  director, 
born  in  the  country  and  experienced  in  practical  farming,  had 
been  for  several  years  a  specialist  in  social  work  with  country 
and  village  boys. 

In  the  city  there  is  constant  change  in  the  activity  of  the 
streets  and  shops.  On  every  hand  is  variety — not  only  va- 
riety of  activity  but  in  sights  also.  One  does  not  go  two 
blocks  without  having  his  attention  diverted  several  times  by 
unexpected  sights  or  noises;  contact  with  other  persons, 
through  association,  in  play  and  in  the  daily  activities  of  the 
street,  is  almost  the  very  breath  of  life.  Then,  too,  man's 
mastery  of  the  physical  environment  in  the  city  has  so  dimin- 
ished the  inconveniences  of  climatic  fluctuations  that  persons 
reared  in  the  city  do  not  realize  how  great  a  part  these  play 
in  providing  for  human  comfort.  Shelter,  heat,  light,  means 
of  transportation  and  of  communication  have  been  put  so 
freely  at  man's  disposal  that  the  full  effect  of  rain,  cold,  dark- 
ness, lack  of  communication  and  of  transportation  is  unreal- 
ized until  these  are  experienced  in  the  unsubdued  environ- 
ment of  nature. 

The  city  boy  finds  in  the  country  a  region  of  relative  soli- 
tude. Its  vastness  and  its  quiet  awe  him.  "I  had  no  idea 
the  country  was  so  big,"  was  the  comment  of  several  boys 
at  their  first  experience  in  the  country.  People  are  few  and 
widely  separated.  Stimuli  from  other  human  beings  are  con- 
sequently small  in  number,  though  they  are  more  influential 
because  more  continuous. 

As  a  consequence  of  isolation  and  lack  of  association,  self- 
reliance  and  independent  action  are  at  a  premium  in  the 
country.  The  country  lad  must  face  most  of  his  situations 
alone,  and  depend  upon  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  master 
them.  His  city  cousin  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage  when 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

The  camp  community  thus  formed  what  Professor  Cooley 
has  designated  a  primary  social  group.  And  as  such  it  had 
power  to  exert  a  dominant  influence  in  the  social  evolution  of 
its  members.  The  personalities  of  the  employers  and  their 
families  affected  to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  manner  and 
degree  of  response.  Association  was  intimate  and  repeated 
daily  in  the  camp  and  field  activities.  Under  such  environ- 
ment living  habits  were  continuously  modified  by  these  re- 
peated contacts.  Cooperation  and  inter-dependence  were 
requisite  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  comfortable  existence. 
To  maintain  an  orderly  household  each  one  must  share  the 
common  burdens.  It  was  essential,  too,  that  some  form  of 
organization  be  evolved  to  maintain  order  and  unity. 

The  boys  were  generally  open-minded  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward farmers  and  country  life.  They  had  in  mind  the  tradi- 
tion that  farming  is  hard  work,  and  expected  to  find  this, 
for  it  was  promised  when  they  enlisted.  Many  of  them  ap- 
peared at  first  to  have  a  wholly  unnecessary  sympathy  for 
the  "poor  farmers"  whom  they  regarded  as  forced  by  unkind 
decree  of  fate  to  live  in  the  country.  Yet  the  general  attitude 
toward  the  farmers  was  appreciative  and  respectful. 

The  motives  to  which  appeal  was  consciously  made  in  en- 
listing the  boys  for  camp  were  emphasized  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Patriotic  service;  (2)  opportunity  for  training 
and  education;  (3)  health  and  outdoor  pleasures;  and  (4) 
financial  return. 

Other  motives  undoubtedly  played  a  large  part  unconsciously 
• — such  as  the  love  of  adventure  and  of  novelty,  the  appeal  of 
outdoor  and  camp  life,  and  the  social  appeal  of  membership 
and  full  privileges  in  a  self-governing  organization.  With 
this  went  the  prospect  of  fun  and  excitement  and  the  love  of 


outdoor  activity.  The  sense  of  self-reliance  and  domination 
found  expression  in  the  opportunities  for  "roughing  it."  A 
very  strong  motive  was  the  desire  for  recognition,  which  re- 
ceived positive  expression  in  the  response  to  the  call  for  patri- 
otic service. 

The  farmer's  environment  tends  to  make  him  austere,  dog- 
matic and  aggressive.  Farmers  are  accustomed  to  the  undis- 
puted control  of  objective  things.  They  are  inclined  to  be 
very  positive  in  the  correctness  of  their  particular  views.  Com- 
promise and  adjustment  are  unfamiliar.  Devices  or  persons 
which  modify  the  accustomed  order  give  annoyance ;  innova- 
tion and  disturbance  are  resented.  Offsetting  these  limita- 
tions are  many  commendable  social  qualities  to  which  our 
rural  communities  owe  a  great  deal.  There  is  openness  and 
sympathy  freely  expressed,  and  generosity  and  willingness  to 
undergo  inconvenience  for  others  toward  whom  no  obligation 
exists.  There  is  trust.  There  is  poise,  rarely  found  in  the 
city.  There  is  in  general  a  sensitive  considerateness  for  oth- 
ers. Living  and  moving  in  a  world  of  growing  things  de- 
velops sympathy. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  camp  management  to  serve  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  as  pos- 
sible. This  allowed  familiarity  with  a  wide  variety  of  farm 
operations.  The  boys  worked  in  the  fields  ten  hours  a  day. 
from  7  a.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  with  an  hour  off  for  the  noon-day 
lunch.  The  farmers  came  to  camp  in  the  morning  for  their 
helpers,  usually  with  automobiles,  and  brought  them  back  at 
night,  except  where  their  work  was  near  to  the  camp.  The 
workers  were  divided  into  two  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  more  energetic 
ones  received  two  dollars  a  day,  and  those  less  active  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  Arrangements  for  employment  and  payment 
were  made  by  the  camp  manager.  The  earnings  were  paid  by 
the  employers  to  the  manager  each  week,  and  deposited  in 
the  bank  to  each  member's  credit  after  subtracting  charges 
for  board. 

All  the  camp  members  had  their  introduction  to  the  sum- 
mer's work  in  a  great  carrot  field  of  some  forty  acres,  which 
had  to  be  weeded  twice.  It  was  a  stern  trial  of  grit  to  spend 
ten  hours  of  each  day  in  this  field  on  their  hands  and  knees 
under  the  hot  summer  sun.  The  work  was  particularly  mon- 
otonous and  irksome.  It  was  followed  by  a  period  of  hoeing 
vegetables.  The  variety  of  activities  engaged  in  during  the 
summer  is  indicated  by  the  kinds  of  work  done:  transplanting 
cabbage  and  celery,  blocking  lettuce,  weeding  beets,  pitching 
hay,  harvesting  grain,  pulling  mustard,  picking  cherries,  mm  - 
ing  ladders  for  cherry  pickers,  thinning  apples,  hauling  stone, 
threshing,  cultivating,  painting  barns,  picking  pears,  clearing 
woodland.  There  was  a  progression  of  these  different  kinds 
of  work  throughout  the  summer,  in  which  processes  of  growth 
and  the  varied  operations  became  familiar  through  first-hand 
observation. 

Members  of  the  camp  worked  for  some  thirty-five  different 
employers,  though  most  of  the  work  was  done  for  twelve  of 
this  number.  In  most  cases  the  employers  had  some  experi- 
enced person  working  with  the  boys  until  they  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  work.  Frequently  one  or  both  of  the  camp 
directors  went  out  and  worked  with  the  boys  here  and  there. 
showing  them  the  most  effective  way  to  apply  their  efforts. 
Sometimes  a  whole  day  would  be  spent  with  the  workers  on 
one  farm ;  sometimes  three  or  four  would  be  visited.  By  thus 
working  side  by  side  with  these  inexperienced  youths  and 
showing  the  necessity  for  careful  work,  their  own  indusm 
and  interest  was  increased  and  kept  active  where  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  lag  behind. 

To  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  which  these  boys  found 
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their  lot  cast  required  careful,  patient  adjustment.  Certain 
objective  factors  in  the  new  environment  were  consciously 
employed  to  harmonize  adjustments.  As  far  as  possible 
it  was  sought  to  approximate  the  city  conditions  by  parallel 
conditions  in  the  camp. 

To  a  great  degree  the  novelty  of  the  natural  country  envi- 
ronment was  found  to  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  variety  of  the  accustomed  life  in  the  city.  Those  given 
to  observation  were  attracted  immediately  to  the  unfamiliar 
objects  in  the  new  world  of  nature,  and  to  the  changing 
phases  of  growth  in  plant  and  animal  life.  There  was  rivalry 
and  unfeigned  zest  in  relating  experiences  of  the  day's  work, 
or  in  telling  of  new  plants  or  birds  or  flowers  seen  in  the  woods 
or  along  the  roadside.  On  the  Sunday  tramps  the  boys'  ob- 
servation of  wild  life  was  particularly  keen.  Alertness  for 
things  of  the  growing  world  was  encouraged  by  making  col- 
lections of  different  kinds  of  plants  as  they  were  discovered  by 
various  members.  A  list  of  birds  seen  about  camp,  with  the 
name  of  the  first  observer  of  each  species,  was  posted  in  the 
camp,  and  this  quickened  observation.  For  the  first  week  or 
two  the  immediate  vicinity  of  camp  afforded  an  interesting 
field  for  exploration.  After  that  the  frequent  changes  in  em- 
ployment kept  bringing  new  experiences. 

Frequent  recreational  features  in  camp  held  the  interest 
which  in  the  city  would  be  satisfied  by  the  street  life,  amuse- 
ments and  athletic  contests.  Right  here  was  a  great  factor  in 
adjustment.  Change  of  attention  refreshes  the  spirits  and 
change  of  activity  rests  the  muscles.  Most  of  the  recreations 
were  of  the  active  sort.  Hikes  and  outings  to  nearby  points 
of  local  interest  were  taken  at  intervals  during  the  summer. 

The  "swimming-hole"  at  Flint  Creek,  a  mile  west  of  camp, 
was  the  most  popular  place  for  physical  refreshment.  Many 
were  the  ice-cream  cones  and  "sundaes"  consumed  at  the  ice- 
cream parlor  nearby.  Saturday  night  trips  to  Geneva  had 
a  double  appeal,  in  the  hot  shower-baths  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  Saturday  night  street  throngs.  One  outing  was  a 
day's  trip  to  Watkin's  Glen  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  taken 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  August.  Other  trips  by  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  finally  a  two- 
day  trip  by  auto  to  Niagara  Falls,  besides  a  local  community 
picnic,  interspersed  the  routine  life  of  the  camp.  The  min- 
strel show  given  by  members  of  the  camp  at  Seneca  Castle, 
one  of  the  neighboring  villages  already  mentioned,  was  the 
most  effective  single  thing  to  adjust  the  members  to  the  ex- 
ternal social  environment. 


In  the  field  work  the  bonds  of  association  were  riveted  more 
strongly.  Sharing  a  common  task  is  wonderfully  effective  in 
developing  a  sense  of  comradeship,  and  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
When  left  free  to  choose  between  working  alone  at  a  con- 
genial task  or  working  with  a  group  at  a  less  congenial  one, 
all  but  two  or  three  of  the  members  would  be  certain  to 
choose  the  latter.  The  boys  had  a  pronounced  aversion  to 
solitary  work.  The  camp  community  plan  obviates  the  ob- 
jection of  the  city  boy  to  solitary  work  by  enabling  groups 
of  boys  to  work  together.  The  accustomed  associations  of  the 
city  and  the  intimacies  of  home  life  were  well  substituted  by 
the  intimate  relationships  within  camp  and  with  employers. 
Intimate  groups  of  three  or  four  boys  having  kindred  interests 
discovered  strong  common  bonds  of  friendship.  Those  well 
favored  by  early  training  reached  out  a  helpful  hand  of  en- 
couragement to  the  boys  from  a  less  favored  environment. 
Those  of  musical  bent  had  many  a  pleasant  hour  singing  and 
playing  together,  extending  social  harmony  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  than  musical  harmony. 

Besides  these  concrete  objective  means  of  adjustment  to  the 
rural  environment,  intellectual  interests  played  a  very  signifi- 
cant part  by  acquainting  the  camp  members  with  the  economic 
and  scientific  problems  of  practical  farm  life.  Daily  conversa- 
tions with  employers  brought  out  the  problems  of  marketing 
and  of  distribution,  and  showed  how  great  adaptiveness  is  es- 
sential  in  the  farming  occupation.      Reading  of   agricultura1 
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literature  and  study  of  soil  maps  gave  technical  information. 
When  the  camp  was  over  the  boys  could  discuss  understand- 
ing^ the  general  difficulties  and  advantages  of  the  farmers  in 
their  vicinity.  The  result  of  these  intellectual  appeals  was 
an  increased  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
he  possesses. 

It  is  profitable  to  observe  the  subjective  factors  in  the  ad- 
justments which  took  place  at  camp,  and  to  note  their  effects. 
Akin  to  the  patriotic  appeal  was  the  appeal  to  impersonal  mo- 
tives. Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  experimental  nature  of 
the  undertaking.  The  success  of  the  camp  was  made  para- 
mount, not  only  in  order  to  prove  to  the  farmers  that  city 
boys  could  "make  good,"  but  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
boys  to  achieve  success  as  an  object  lesson  to  other  communities. 

The  sense  of  uniform  responsibility  and  of  uniform  sharing 
of  advantages  also  called  forth  unselfish  impulses.  The  stimu- 
lus of  rivalry  proved  very  effective.  Where  a  group  was 
working  together,  competition  would  sometimes  go  on  for  a 
whole  day  between  two  or  three  individuals  to  see  who  would 
get  the  greater  amount  of  work  done,  or  to  see  who  would 
be  in  the  lead  at  quitting  time.  This  rivalry  sometimes  be- 
came very  keen  between  groups  as  well  as  individuals.  Recog- 
nition of  merit  was  promptly  given  by  personal  commendation 
whenever  an  individual  had  given  evidence  of  increased  effort 
or  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  camp  and  employers. 

The  unconscious  working  of  social  forces,  with  the  appeal 
of  these  motives,  had  a  great  effect  in  adjusting  the  relations 
of  members  within  the  camp  and  with  their  employers.  It 
was  noteworthy  how  imitation  and  suggestion  assisted  in  the 
problem  of  assimilation,  how  sentiment  was  moulded  by  dis- 
cussion, and  fostered  by  repetition.  This  was  particularly 
observed  in  the  varied  responses  to  the  personalities  of  differ- 
ent employers.  Towards  certain  ones  a  preference  was  im- 
mediately expressed,  almost  instinctively.  To  others  aversion 
was  shown  as  quickly.  If  the  employer  showed  by  his  man- 
ner and  conversation  that  he  was  sympathetic  and  discrimi- 
nating, if  he  showed  concern  for  their  well-being  and  consid- 
eration for  the  city  boy's  viewpoint,  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
reciprocal  loyal  response.  His  suggestions  would  be  complied 
with ;  pains  were  taken  to  please.  The  employer  who  was 
indifferent  to  their  concerns,  trusting  them  to  look  out  for 
their  own  fortunes,  turning  them  loose  in  a  field  with  general 
instructions,  to  work  out  their  salvation  alone,  received  less 
hearty  response  and  indifferent  service.  If  the  boys  thought 
that  the  farmer  was  seeking  to  exploit  their  inexperience,  re- 
sentment quickly  arose. 

An  incident  will  illustrate.  An  arrangement  existed  with 
Mr.  C,  the  principal  employer  of  the  boys,  whereby  the  camp 
was  to  supply  his  needs  for  labor  before  accepting  employment 


from  other  farmers.  When  the  boys  began  work  for  Mr.  C. 
in  his  great  forty-acre  carrot  field,  the  novelty  of  new  experi- 
ences provided  abundant  interests  to  absorb  attention.  But 
as  the  work  became  monotonous,  toil  became  increasingly  irk- 
some. A  tired  body  is  more  sensitive  than  a  fresh  one. 
One  of  the  more  influential  members  first  gave  open  expres- 
sion to  discontent.  Dissatisfaction  grew  until  the  most  faith- 
ful workers  were  affected  by  it.  The  boys  found,  as  they 
thought,  increasing  evidences  of  exploitation  by  Mr.  C.  One 
Saturday  afternoon,  for  example,  Mr.  C,  noticing  that  his 
helpers  were  tired  and  not  accomplishing  full  results,  sug- 
gested that  they  stop  work  at  five  o'clock  instead  of  six. 
They  complied  eagerly  enough,  but  were  later  chagrined  to 
find  that  he  had  deducted  an  hour's  time  from  their  pay.  At 
another  time  an  hour  was  lost  because  of  a  shower  in  mid- 
day, and  he  deducted  this  time,  too.  While  these  deductions 
were  legitimate,  they  were  poor  policy;  the  money  immedi- 
diately  saved  by  Mr.  C.  was  lost  several  times  over  in  the 
subsequent  lack  of  cooperative  interest.  He  finally  disap- 
pointed them  by  extravagant  promises  of  good  pay  at  cherry 
picking,  by  the  pound,  which  again  disappointed  their  expec- 
tations. 

As  a  result  of  this  chain  of  minor  instances,  the  resent- 
ment that  had  been  accumulating  found  its  culmination  when 
they  returned  to  the  detested  carrot-weeding.  Their  work 
was  so  listless  and  unsatisfactory  that  Mr.  C.  roundly  de- 
nounced the  boys,  including  the  most  faithful  workers  in 
camp.  This  brought  the  situation  to  a  climax.  When  they 
returned  to  camp  that  evening,  everyone  was  in  an  ugly  mood. 
Several  proclaimed  that  they  would  never  return  to  work 
for  Mr.  C. 

Here  was  a  psychological  situation  in  which  emotion,  gath- 


THE    CAMP    COUNCIL 

'It  was  not  so  much  the  formal  acts  of  group-decision 
that  counted  as  the  subtle  spirit  of  inter-dependence" 


OFF    FOR    A    DAYS    OUTIM. 

"Frequent  recreational  features  held  the  interest  which  Ml 
the  city  would  be  satisfied  by  street  life" 

ering  for  days,  was  pressing  for  expression.  To  solve  this 
situation  it  was  necessary  first  to  give  free  expression  to  the 
pent-up  emotion,  and  then  to  consider  the  difficulties  ration- 
ally. A  meeting  of  the  whole  camp  was  called  after  supper. 
Each  member  was  asked  to  tell  his  grievances  in  open  meet- 
ing and  to  offer  suggestions  for  remedying  them.  Everyone 
had  a  share  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  employer's  side  of  the 
situation.  The  boys  were  reminded  of  their  own  short- 
comings,— of  their  lack  of  exertion  in  numerous  instances, 
of  the  full  pay  they  were  getting,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
farmer's  expectation  for  full  work  in  return.  The  sense  of 
fair  play,  which  they  felt  had  been  outraged,  was  thus  chal- 
lenged in  behalf  of  their  employer.  In  place  of  the  aggrieved 
defiant  attitude,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  group  changed  in  1 
few   moments.     The  meeting  closed   with   everyone   satisfied, 
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and  with  a  stronger  spirit  of  cooperation  than  had  been  mani- 
fested before.  Next  morning  all  returned  willingly  to  work, 
and  toiled  with  renewed  determination  and  harmony  until  the 
task  was  finished. 

Another  type  of  response  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  four 
members  who  worked  harmoniously  for  six  weeks  for  Mr.  M. 
Their  work  was  as  monotonous  as  that  in  the  former  case, 
being  almost  wholly  hoeing  beans.  But  from  the  first  day 
Mr.  M.  showed  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
boys,  treating  them  as  men  like  himself  with  functions  other 
than  those  involved  in  their  day's  tasks.  He  appealed  to 
their  intelligence  by  discussing  with  them  the  problems  of 
farming  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  it.  Occasion- 
ally the  day's  work  was  stopped  an  hour  early  so  that  they 
might  have  time  for  a  refreshing  swim  before  supper.  If  a 
member  had   an   important   errand    in   town,    he  was   taken 


- 

HOEING    CABBAGE 

The  processes  of  growth  and  the  varied  operations  became 
familiar  through  first-hand   observation 

to  town  and  back  in  the  employer's  automobile.  Such  serv- 
ices as  these,  not  large  in  themselves  but  voluntarily  rendered, 
developed  deliberative  like-mindedness  by  identifying  their 
motives  of  self-interest  with  the  motives  of  the  employer's 
interest.  Loyalty  to  him  was  the  result.  In  all  the  six  weeks 
of  employment,  no  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  on  either  side. 

In  his  own  home  the  boy  is  a  part  of  the  established  system 
of  control,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  elders.  He  submits  to 
the  parental  authority  and  has  to  assume  a  share  of  the  fam- 
ily responsibility.  In  the  camp  the  control  of  family  and  civil 
authority  were  largely  replaced  by  the  camp  organization. 
Each  camper  had  a  free  voice  in  the  Council  of  Camp  Lib- 
erty, the  democratic  administrative  body.  Officers  and  an 
executive  committee  elected  by  the  council  performed  or  dele- 
gated the  executive  functions  of  the  camp.  The  management 
of  the  camp  and  responsibility  for  discipline  and  conduct  were 
thus  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

One  of  the  first  steps  after  arrival  was  to  call  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  manner  of  organization  and  the  camp  control. 
A  temporary  committee  was  chosen,  and  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  drawn  up  and  adopted.  Regular  officers  were 
elected  with  authority  to  administer  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment. The  president  was  an  Armenian,  without  doubt  the 
best  qualified  member  of  the  camp  to  hold  that  position.  His 
intelligence  and  resourcefulness,  impartial  interest,  self- 
reliance  and  energy  were  strong  qualities.  His  maturity 
(he  was  the  oldest  member  in  camp)  undoubtedly  gave  him 
initial  prestige.  The  members  yielded  to  his  judgment  and 
trusted  to  his  sense  of  fairness.  Many  an  impending  difficulty 
was  thwarted  by  a  few  words  from  this  leader. 

To  look  after  the  necessary  daily  duties  of  this  self-sustain- 
ing household,  the  members  were  divided  into  four-man 
squads,  each  squad  having  responsibility  for  the  duties  of  the 


STARTING    THE    DAYS    WORK 

The  chief  ends  attained  were  increased  vigor  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  urban  and  rural  inter-relations 

appointed  day  in  rotation.  The  camp  chores — cutting  the 
u  ood,  carrying  water  for  the  kitchen,  setting  and  serving  the 
table,  and  other  duties — were  thus  distributed  to  a  different 
set  of  four  men  for  each  consecutive  day.  These  chores  were 
no  inconsiderable  task  for  fellows  who  were  putting  in  ten 
hours  of  hard  field  work  each  day,  to  most  of  whom  this 
was  the  first  experience  at  regular  manual  labor. 

In  relations  with  employers  the  self-governing  feature 
proved  very  valuable.  Here  some  measure  of  final  authority 
was  retained  by  the  director.  He  had  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  the  assignments  for  employment,  and  boys  were  sent  out 
so  that  they  would  work  most  harmoniously  together.  But 
when  division  of  wishes  occurred,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  whole  group  for  discussion. 

Particular  difficulty  was  experienced  with  two  members  who 
refused  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  camp  and  whose  work 
with  farmers  was  unsatisfactory.  Their  cases  were  brought 
before  the  council  and  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  unless 
they  showed  improvement  they  would  have  to  separate  them- 
selves from  camp.  A  fine  spirit  was  shown  by  the  others  in 
offering  to  use  every  influence  to  bring  these  two  boys  around 
to  heartier  cooperation.  The  fellows  bore  with  them  and 
strove  valiantly.  Their  failure  to  win  them  was  due  not 
to  the  free  government,  but  to  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  two 
lads  for  the  kind  of  spontaneous  effort  that  farm  work  requires. 

For  the  assurance  of  fair  play  by  the  employers,  the  camp 
director  was  also  in  large  measure  responsible.  While  he  had 
to  insist  that  the  claims  and  opinions  of  the  boys  be  given  fair 
consideration,  he  must  also  be  fair  to  the  farmers'  rightful 
interests.  Sometimes  the  employers  were  impatient  at  the 
forbearance  of  the  director  and  his  refusal  to  interfere  arbi- 
trarily to  spur  on  a  lagging  worker.  He,  however,  regarded 
the  willing  effort  of  the  boys  as  the  only  kind  having  any 
value  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  slower  but  more 
effective  means  of  securing  cooperation  through  a  lively  group- 
consciousness  win  out. 

It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  concrete  formal  acts  of 
recorded  group-decision  that  counted  as  it  was  that  subtle 
spirit  of  inter-dependence  that  grew  up.  The  first  few  weeks 
the  camp  council  met  regularly  on  Sunday  nights  and  had 
long  and  detailed  discussions  of  adjustments  which  their  new 
relationships  made  necessary,  and  formal  decisions  were  passed 
and  recorded.  Should  cigarettes  and  swearing  be  sanctioned  ? 
were  two  questions  that  arose.  The  council's  decision  set- 
tled that  and  other  matters  of  camp  welfare  early  in  the 
season.    Both  cigarettes  and  swearing,  it  happens,  were  barred. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  the  camp  unity  seemed  to  be  such 
that  informal  discussions  brought  a  crystallizing  of  opinion 
quite  as  effective  in  its  influence  as  formal  action  would  have 
been.      The   policy   of   self-government   was   really    proposed 
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more  as  an  educative  means  to  develop  in  the  individuals  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  than  for  the  purpose  of  control. 
But  its  success  in  promoting  cooperative  efficiency  far  out- 
weighed the  object  originally  sought  to  accomplish.  Accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statements  of  the  boys,  the  freedom  from 
fixed  rules  and  formal  regulations  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
appeal  of  the  camp  to  them,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  the  main 
factor  in  their  cooperation. 

To  what  extent  did  the  undertaking  succeed?  When  camp 
opened  the  attitude  of  the  neighborhood  was  skeptical.  The 
farmers  were  inclined  to  look  upon  these  inexperienced  city 
boys  as  fellows  who  had  come  out  into  the  country  chiefly  for 
a  lark,  and  who  would  be  only  a  nuisance  at  farm  work.  They 
were  not  what  farmers  call  "country-broke."  Some  farmers 
were  frankly  ready  to  exploit  the  inexperience  of  the  camp 
boys ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  were  friendly  to  them  and 
honestly  desirous  to  see  them  "make  good." 

The  general  opinion  was  that,  while  the  work  of  the 
campers  did  not  equal  that  done  by  skilled  farm  hands,  it  was 
better  and  more  dependable  than  that  of  the  floating  day  help, 
which  was  the  only  other  temporary  help  formerly  available. 
Just  before  the  camp  was  closed  the  leading  employers  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  have  a  similar  camp  established  in 
the  following  summer.  Several  declared  their  willingness  to 
share  the  expense  of  supervision.  When  asked  if  they  thought 
such  labor  could  be  profitably  used  as  a  regular  thing,  all 
replied  affirmatively  and  some  emphatically.  It  was  clear 
also  that,  in  general,  the  farmers  found  these  boys  more  con- 
genial and  adaptable  than  their  usual  help,  and  that  they 
preferred  to  have  them  about  their  homes.  The  boys  were 
generally  treated  as  social  equals  to  the  sons  of  the  household. 

Greater  significance,  perhaps,  attaches  to  the  modifications 
of  the  boys  themselves.  They  came  to  have  a  new  and  fuller 
appreciation  of  farm  life  and  of  the  satisfactions  of  the  country. 
Most  of  them  were  enthusiastic  about  the  life  in  camp.  It 
taught  them  the  dignity  of  manual  work  when  honestly  and 
thoroughly  done.  The  experience  developed  resourcefulness. 
The  outdoor  exertion  built  up  their  bodies  so  that  they  re- 


turned to  the  city  with  hardened  muscles,  increased  weight 
and  minds  refreshed.  A  fine  spirit  of  comradeship  and  of 
mutual  helpfulness  found  expression  in  these  normal  associa- 
tions of  camp  and  field. 

Each  boy  was  asked  to  make  a  written  statement  of  his 
impressions  of  the  summer's  experience.  Nearly  all  com- 
mented upon  the  friendliness  and  geniality  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  had  worked,  and  their  willingness  to  teach.  This 
friendly  consideration  for  strangers  impressed  them  strongly 
because  of  the  contrast  with  the  "show  me"  attitude  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  five 
objected  to  the  farmers'  shrewdness  and  greed,  while  others 
complained  of  narrow-mindedness,  jealousy,  pessimism,  dis- 
honesty, unreasonableness,  nervousness.  Asked  "What  have 
you  gained  or  learned  which  you  regard  worth  coming  for?" 
they  replied:  Training  in  farming,  16;  health,  7;  social  in- 
sight, 2;  knowledge  of  unfitness  for  farming,  1.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  were  offered  by  them  for  making  farm 
life  and  work  more  appealing  to  city  boys:  Introduce  variety, 
5 ;  introduce  recreation,  4 ;  shorter  hours,  7 ;  give  better  pay,  1 ; 
regular  work,  1  ;  emphasize  healthf ulness,  2 ;  form  groups  to 
work  under  instruction,  1  ;  and  "establish  camps  like  this 
one,"  1. 

Aside  from  the  increased  production  of  food,  the  chief  ends 
attained  by  this  demonstration  lay  in  the  increased  vigor  of 
the  boys,  first  hand  knowledge  of  farm  conditions,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  urban  and  rural  inter-relations.  The 
boys  returned  home  physically  fit,  mentally  alert  and  with  in- 
creased weight.  The  chief  social  importance  of  this  camp, 
however,  is  in  the  establishment  of  mutual  sympathy  between 
the  farmers  and  the  city  boys.  Intimate  knowledge  of  farm 
conditions  is  needed  to  bring  to  city  people  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  farmer's  difficulties,  and  of  his  vital  contribution  to  the 
city's  well-being.  Closer  agreement  of  urban  and  rural  points 
of  view  must  exist  to  promote  cooperation  of  food  producers 
and  food  consumers.  City  and  country  must  become  better 
acquainted.  The  farm  labor  camp  here  portrayed  offers  one 
practical  way  to  acquaint  them. 


The  Health  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 

Some   Aspects  of  the  American 
Health  Movement  in  War-Time ' 

By  Gertrude  Seymour 


OF   THE    SURVEY   STAFF 


THE  Medical  Department  of  the  army  has  authority 
only  within  the  boundaries  of  military  encampments. 
It  has  no  power  to  enforce  health  laws  in  surrounding 
communities — when  there  are  any  laws  to  enforce. 
But  within  military  areas,  the  regulations  are  the  strictest  of 
any  army  in  the  world.  The  famous  General  Order  No.  17, 
of  May  31,  1912,  enjoins  upon  all  officers  serving  with  their 
troops 

to  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  healthful  exercises  and  physical 
recreation  and  to  supply  opportunities  for  cleanly  social  and  interest- 
ing mental  occupations  for  the  men  under  their  command ;  to  take 
advantage   of   favorable   opportunities   to   point   out,   particularly   to 

'The  first  instalment  of  Miss  Seymour's  discussion  of  the  American 
health  movement  in  war-time  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  April  2~ .  1918. 
Two  articles  under  the  general  title  appeared  in  the  issues  for  December  1 
and    December    29.    1917. 


the  younger  men,  the  inevitable  misery  and  disaster  which  follow 
upon  intemperance  and  moral  uncleanness,  and  that  venereal  disea>e. 
which  is  almost  sure  to  follow  licentious  living,  is  never  a  trivial 
affair. 

Further,  men  who  nevertheless  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  venereal  infection  must  on  their  return  to  camp 
report  for  cleansing  and  prophylactic  treatment. 

Any  soldier  who  fails  to  comply  with  such  instructions,  if  found 
to  be  suffering  from  a  venereal  infection,  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
by  court-martial   for   neglect  of  duty. 

Such  infection  would  usually  be  discovered  in  the  fort- 
nightly routine  physical  examination,  also  a  requirement  of  the 
general  order.  The  time  of  these  inspections  is  not  know  n 
beforehand.     Treatment  is  compulsory  for  all  cases  found   in 
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this  inspection,  to  be  continued  until  cured.  "While  in  the 
infectious  stages,  the  men  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
limits  of  the  post." 

The  Penalty  of  Publicity 

And,  finally,  officers  or  men  absent  from  duty  as  a  result 
of  their  "intemperate  use  of  drugs  or  alcoholic  liquors  or  other 
misconduct,"  receive  no  pay  during  the  period  of  their  absence. 

Perhaps  most  searching  of  all  the  penalties  is  that  of  pub- 
licity, for  not  only  are  the  men  subject  to  court-martial  and 
fine,  but  a  report  of  every  court-martial  is  published  and  sent 
to  all  officers.  In  this  report  the  charge  is  stated  specifically 
and  also  the  final  sentence.  For  instance,  Second  Lieutenant 
X,  who  forgot  himself,  faces  the  fact  that  all  his  fellow  of- 
ficers will  receive  an  official  document  stating  that  Second 
Lieutenant  X  "drank  alcoholic  liquors  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  a  brawl"  for  which  he  has  been  "dismissed  the 
service." 

From  these  regulations  it  will  be  seen  that  emphasis  is  laid 
not  upon  curative  measures  but  upon  prevention ;  that  the 
only  sure  prevention  is  considered  to  be  not  by  any  means 
prophylactic  treatment,  but  intelligent  self-control.  The  Med- 
ical Department  since  1912  has  accepted  the  position  now 
taken  by  the  most  advanced  students  of  this  subject  in  the 
medical  profession — that  no  evidence  exists  to  prove  contin- 
ence incompatible  with  health,  physical  and  mental. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  these  excellent  rulings, 
now  in  force  for  five  years,  and  with  a  good  record  of  accom- 
plishment, affect  the  3  per  cent  or  so  of  men  who  contract 
infection  in  the  course  of  their  army  career;  also  the  16.77 
per  cent  of  cases  such  as  those  whom  Lt.-Col.  Vedder  found 
among  newly  enlisted  groups  (see  the  Survey  for  April  27). 
They  do  not  affect  officers  or  men  discharged  for  "disability." 
They  do  not  affect  the  community  into  which  the  infected 
men  go — and  from  which  others  will  come.  Hence  there  has 
developed  what  is  known  as  "the  surgeon-general's  program" 
of  cooperative  control  in  civilian  communities.  In  this  pro- 
gram are  included  the  activities  of  five  distinct  groups:  the 
Army  Medical  Department;  the  War  Department  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities;  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service;  the  Council  of  National  Defense;  the  Red 
Cross.  Included  also  are  authorities  in  the  fields  of  civilian 
law  enforcement,  public  health,  protection  and  control  of 
women  and  girls ;  and  non-official  agencies,  especially  social 
hygiene  societies  recognized  for  special  service. 

First  as  to  the  Army  Medical  Department  itself :  a  wholly 
new  section  has  been  established  for  this  particular  problem, 
and  laboratory,  medical,  educational  and  sociological  measures 
are  under  way  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  army's  work  of 
recent  years.  To  this  section  is  linked  the  special  committee 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  venereal  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  official  civilian  agencies  mentioned — it  is  the  power 
plant  of  the  entire  enterprise.  Books,  exhibits,  posters,  and 
pamphlets  on  venereal  diseases  are  being  furnished  in  abun- 
dance. Lecturers,  stereomotorgraphs,  and  moving  pictures  are 
being  sent  to  the  camps. 

One  of  these  films,  How  Life  Begins,  has  been  shown  in 
various  school  buildings,  especially  to  groups  of  teachers  and 
parents.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  methods  of  repro- 
duction from  the  lowest  cell  form  up  to  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  strictly  biological  in  its  nature  and  its  dispassionate  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  has  been  followed  with  much  interest. 

Another  film,  Fit  to  Fight,  has  recently  been  approved  by 
the  surgeon  general.  This  film  was  shown  to  groups  of  sena- 
tors and  to  officials  of  the  War  College,  and  has  everywhere 
won   the  highest  commendation.      It   follows   the   careers   of 


several  youths  who,  drafted  last  summer,  gathered  at  the  same 
camp  from  many  surroundings.  There  is  the  innocent  country 
boy,  whose  father  bids  him  "beware  o'  them  wild  wimmen," 
as  he  leaves  home.  There  is  the  college  quarterback ;  the  rich 
ne'er-do-well ;  the  pugnacious  youth,  who  is  loved  by  an  honest 
hard-working  little  girl  when  he  is  sober  and  scolded  by  her 
when  he  is  drunk.  The  influences  of  the  situation  play  upon 
them  all  alike.  They  sit  among  the  rest  of  the  men  of  their 
camp  while  a  young  officer  gives  his  straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk  on  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  expression  on 
their  faces  classifies  them.  They  are  met  on  the  street  corner 
one  day  on  leave  by  a  cadet,  and  whiskey  and  girls  are  the  next 
items  on  the  program.  The  quarterback  is  uninterested;  he 
will  have  none  of  these  things.  The  shy  country  boy  stays 
with  the  group  only  when  taunted  with  the  question — How 
can  he  expect  to  fight  if  he  is  afraid  of  girls?  But  the  pros- 
titute's kiss  recalls  his  old  father's  warning  and  he  rushes  from 
the  house  to  discover  a  few  days  later,  when  he  goes  to  the 
camp  clinic  to  ask  why  this  cold-sore  does  not  heal,  that  the 
kiss  of  the  diseased  woman  was  sufficient  to  infect  him.  Hor- 
rified at  the  truth,  he  collapses  in  a  faint.  So  then  presently 
the  men  who  sneered  at  first  and  neglected  the  treatment  after- 
ward, are  left  in  the  camp  hospital  or  dismissed  for  disability, 
while  those  of  the  group  who  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
sexual  appeal  or  honest  enough  to  take  the  treatment  imme- 
diately and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  are  seen  on  the  transport  that 
moves  down  New  York  harbor,  saluting  old  "Liberty"  as 
they  sail  for  "over  there." 

One  leaflet  that  is  being  distributed  by  thousands  is  entitled 
The  Honor  Legion.  In  this,  physicians,  teachers  and  priests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  collaborated  in  a  statement, 
the  first  on  the  subject  of  social  hygiene  to  receive  official 
recognition  from  that  church. 

The  Training  Camp  Commission 

Much  of  the  educational  and  recreation  work  is  directed  by 
the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties. It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  task  assigned  to  the  com- 
manding officer  by  the  general  order  far  exceeds  the  possi- 
bility of  performance  in  time  of  war,  when  the  service  is  mul- 
tiplied many  fold.  The  plans  begun  by  the  Committee  on 
Civilian  Cooperation  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  have 
rapidly  outgrown  the  possibilities  of  the  council  and  recently 
have  been  transferred  to  the  commission.  This  work  of  con- 
trolling venereal  diseases,  centers  now  in  one  special  Social 
Hygiene  Division,  just  created  and  directly  related  through 
the  chairmanship  of  Maj.  W.  F.  Snow,  to  the  venereal  dis- 
eases section  in  the  surgeon  general's  office.  The  Social  Hy- 
giene Division  itself  is  at  present  carrying  on  its  work,  first, 
strictly  within  government  posts,  whether  military  or  naval, 
by  one  group  of  workers.  Lt.  Walter  Clarke  is  director.  This 
group  also  supervises  the  recreation  and  educational  lectures 
on  social  hygiene  subjects  within  the  extra-cantonment  zones, 
to  which  the  soldiers  have  access  while  on  leave.  The  second 
group,  directed  by  William  H.  Zinsser,  is  carrying  on  educa- 
tional work  among  civilians,  especially  civilian  men — employ, 
ers,  citizens  in  general  who  are  anxious  to  share  in  this  na- 
tional clean-up,  newspaper  men,  municipal  officials,  and  many 
others  with  titles  or  without  them.  The  third  group  just  ap- 
pointed, under  the  directorship  of  Katherine  B.  Davis,  will 
conduct  similar  work  through  the  women's  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  intercollegiate  associations,  trade  union 
leagues,  and  other  societies. 

Another  line  of  the  commission's  activity  is  in  securing  the 
enforcement  of  laws  affecting  prostitution.  How  successful 
the  work  of  this  division  has  already  been,  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  fact  that  today  there  is  not  a  red-light  district  open 
in  any  city  near  the  training  camps  scattered  along  the  eastern 
central,  southern,  or  western  borders  of  this  country.  More 
than  seventy-five  districts  have  been  closed  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  discovery  that  Secretary  Baker  meant  precisely  what 
he  said  in  that  early  letter  to  state  governors — "If  the  desired 
end  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  I  propose  to  move  the  camps 
from  those  neighborhoods  in  which  clean  conditions  cannot  be 
secured."  Thus  far  the  possibility  of  "being  placed  out  of 
bounds"  has  been  sufficient  to  secure  local  action.  No  camp 
has  as  yet  had  to  be  moved  for  non-compliance. 

San  Antonio  and  Her  "District" 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  one  of  the  towns  which  decided  to 
"clean  up."  Maj.  Bascom  Johnson,  chief  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  commission,  went  to  San  Antonio  last 
summer.  The  "district"  was  in  full  blast;  so  also  gambling 
houses,  rooming  houses  and  disreputable  hotels.  Despite  gen- 
eral approval  of  that  part  of  the  conscription  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers,  there  was  much  "boot-legging." 
Further,  it  was  rumored  that  certain  army  officials  viewed  not 
unfavorably  the  wide-open-town  system  and  would  be  sorry  to 
have  the  "lid  clamped  down."  "What  Wonder,"  said  Major 
Johnson,  "that  under  the  circumstances  the  town  was  some- 
what backward  in  cleaning  up?"  However,  citizens  who  took 
the  precaution  to  find  out,  discovered  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment meant  business,  cheerfully  accepted  the  fact  and  changed 
certain  conditions  in  the  city.  "We  ought  to  have  done  this 
long  ago,"  said  some  of  the  most  influential  people  to  Major 
Johnson,  "and  we  knew  it.  We  just  needed  a  little  pushing." 
But  the  initial  measures  do  not  complete  the  story.  San 
Antonio,  once  roused,  is  going  into  this  thing  with  true  west- 
ern energy.  Besides  a  strict  enforcement  of  law,  the  public 
health  board  is  locating  carriers  of  venereal  infection ;  a  civil- 
ian clinic,  maintained  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  already  operating  most  successfully ;  and  through  a 
group  of  socially-minded  citizens  and  doctors,  ways  and  means 
are  being  tested  to  educate  the  city  regarding  the  grave  danger 
to  public  health  and  morals  inherent  in  loose  living.  To  assist 
in  the  actual  launching  of  this  comprehensive  program,  a  rep- 
resentative was  detailed  from  the  surgeon  general's  office,  at 
the  city's  request.  It  is  just  reported  that  the  Rotary  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
city  have  set  out  to  secure  $10,000  to  finance  this  campaign. 
"At  this  time,"  writes  one  of  the  city  officers, 

I  feel  that  San  Antonio  is  freer  from  venereal  diseases  than  it  has 
ever  been  at  any  time  in  its  history.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
jias  been  necessary  to  have  the  cooperation  of  all  city  and  county 
officials,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  civic  organizations, 
together  with  the  cooperation  of  the  army  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

Not  less  energetic  is  the  activity  in  other  cities.  St.  Louis 
is  said  to  have  begun  the  arrest  of  the  thousand  or  more  im- 
moral women  within  the  city  limits.  Similarly,  Macon,  Ga., 
in  which  the  first  Negro  social  hygiene  society  was  recently 
organized.  Pittsburgh  has  "fired"  three  policemen  who  re- 
fused to  aid  in  suppressing  vice,  and  a  newspaper  editor's  com- 
ment on  the  event  was:  "Nothing  will  keep  down  the  lid  so 
surely  as  the  discharge  of  those  who  will  not  do  their  part  to 
hold  it  down."  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  not  hesitated  to  suspend 
for  thirty  days  while  awaiting  a  hearing,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  and  a  deputy,  who  refused  to  uphold  the  anti- 
vice  campaign.  Kansas  City,  whose  unsatisfactory  conditions 
were  told  in  the  Survey  for  December  8,  1917,  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.     Following  the  regulations  ordered  by  the 


State  Board  of  Health  for  stricter  protection  of  extra-canton- 
ment zones,  the  city  council  recently  passed  an  ordinance  that 
is  directly  in  line  with  some  of  the  most  advanced  legislation 
on  record.  This  ordinance  requires  prompt  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  venereal  disease  discovered  by  physicians,  to  the  city 
department  of  health  for  confidential  record ;  instruction  of  all 
patients  concerning  their  disease;  quarantine  and  treatment  of 
persons  infected ;  provision  for  industrial  training  of  prosti- 
tutes not  infected ;  posting  of  placards  regarding  venereal  dis- 
eases in  public  places — stations,  lavatories,  etc. ;  and  for  eli- 
mination of  quack  "specialists"  and  the  sale  of  venereal  nos- 
trums. There  was  some  excitement  when  the  enforcement  of 
this  new  law  began.  Six  women  were  taken  to  the  state  farm 
(reformatory)  under  strong  protest  from  themselves  and  some 
of  their  supporters.  The  charge  was  brought  against  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  their  release  demanded  on  a  plea  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  position  of  the  board,  however,  was 
sustained  in  court  and  no  further  serious  difficulties  are  re- 
ported as  attending  the  literal  enforcement  of  this  regulation. 

The  recent  activity  in  investigation  and  law  enforcement  in 
Philadelphia  must  not  be  confused  with  the  strict  regulation 
passed  by  the  city's  Department  of  Health  and  Charities  for 
the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  The  facts  are  these:  As  a 
result  of  reports  reaching  government  headquarters  from  in- 
vestigations which  the  law  enforcement  department  had  been 
conducting  for  some  time,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  announced 
formally  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  on  March  25  that  con- 
ditions were  unsatisfactory  in  Philadelphia.  The  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  denied  the  charge,  as  has  been  told  in  the  daily 
papers.  Conferences  of  government  officials  and  of  Philadel- 
phia officials  were  held ;  some  local  action  was  taken,  more 
•cause  for  it  revealed. 

Finally,  about  the  middle  of  April,  Lt.-Col.  C.  B.  Hatch, 
whom  Secretary  Daniels  had  assigned  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  to  handle  the 
Philadelphia  situation,  informed  the  mayor  that  unless  a 
thoroughgoing  move  to  better  conditions  was  made  within 
a  week,  he  would  be  compelled  to  recommend  drastic  action 
to  the  officials  in  Washington.  The  result  of  his  ultimatum 
was  that  the  chief  of  police  was  given  "an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence";  Capt.  W.  B.  Mills  of  the  Philadelphia  force  was 
appointed  as  acting  head ;  and  a  general  clean-up  process  was 
begun.    Already  reports  say  that  "things  are  decidedly  better." 

The  Sale  of  Liquor  in  New  York  City 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  actual  working  methods 
and  the  practical  value  of  both  sections  twelve  and  thirteen 
of  the  selective  conscription  act  mentioned  in  an  earlier  in- 
stalment of  this  paper.  There  is  no  "commandeering"  about 
it;  the  alternative  is  given:  Clean  up  or  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  act,  for  alcohol  and  vice  will  not  be  allowed  in  or  near 
the  military  or  naval  establishments  of  the  United  States. 

Similar  work  of  investigation  and  repression  has  begun  in 
New  York  city.  However,  in  view  of  the  continued  investi- 
gations and  active  policy  of  repression  effective  in  this  city 
for  some  time,  it  is  said  that  no  such  serious  difficulties  are 
looked  for  as  have  occurred  elsewhere.  It  is  reported  "that 
conditions  have  been  unusually  good,  except  in  a  few  localities 
where  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  furnished  to  men  in  the 
service  by  'boot-leggers'  and  others."  The  police  department 
of  New  York  city  has  requested  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment in  minimizing  all  violations  of  laws  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  request  has  been  granted 
and  a  detail  of  men  under  the  direction  of  the  law  enforce- 
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ment  division  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties is  now  at  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  police  de- 
partment. 

The  Civilian  Program 

This  indicates  not  only  some  of  the  activity  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  also  one  share  in  the  great  program  which  is  being 
borne  by  the  civilian  authorities.  At  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, the  most  extensive  civilian  agencies  are  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. In  the  work  to  control  venereal  diseases  these  link  with 
the  military  authorities,  with  one  another,  and  with  state  and 
municipal  officers  all  over  the  country  in  a  remarkably  close 
contact.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  conducting  direct  epi- 
demiological studies  of  venereal  disease — that  is,  a  sociological 
study  of  the  incidence  and  cause  of  infection,  especially  in  the 
civil  sanitary  zones  where  its  surgeons  are  already  assigned. 
Its  laboratory  resources  are  being  utilized  to  their  very  limit; 
it  has  established  eighteen  special  venereal  disease  clinics  in 
the  sanitary  zones,  and  shares  in  the  support  and  administra- 
tion of  several  others  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Responsibility  is  met  locally  by  the  state  and  local  depart- 
ments of  health,  the  state  councils  of  defense,  governors  of 
states,  mayors  of  cities,  police  chiefs  and  staffs  who  have  with 
exceedingly  few  exceptions  responded  as  befits  the  matter  and 
the  times.  While  in  conference  in  Albany  early  in  March, 
the  mayors  and  other  officials  of  New  York  passed  unani- 
mously the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  we  recommend  that  the  Police  and  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  cities  of  this  state  give  every  assistance  and  unqualified 
cooperation  to  the  War  Department  and  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  their  effort  to  control  and  eradicate  venereal  diseases. 

"I  think  we  should  go  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law  and  per- 
haps a  little  bit  beyond,"  wrote  one  awakened  mayor  to  his 
chief  of  police.  Naturally  in  a  few  cases,  officials,  especially 
of  small  towns,  have  resented  the  call  for  cooperation  as  im- 
plying that  local  conditions  were  not  already  satisfactory.  As 
though  this  town  were  anything  less  than  a  veritable  suburb 
of  paradise !  However,  no  direct  local  appeals  have  been  made 
save  when  unmistakable  evidence  justified  effort  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  state  authorities.  And  a  second  glance 
over  their  territory  has  usually  brought,  first,  the  acknowl- 
edgment, "I  really  had  no  idea,"  and  then  a  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  existing  ordinances  or  a  prompt  framing  of  new. 
Special  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  investigate,  e.  g., 
the  Minnesota  Social  Hygiene  Commission,  first  of  its  kind  on 
record.  Military  welfare  commissions  already  on  the  alert, 
have  reported  to  state  officers  concerning  the  conditions  near 
camps. 

And  in  these  and  other  reports  a  most  significant  tendency 
is  evident — to  recognize  that  whatever  else  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea may  imply  of  social  problem  or  moral  unrestraint,  this  is 
true:  they  are  dangerous  and  highly  communicable  diseases; 
that  as  such  they  come  properly  within  the  administration  of 
the  department  of  health,  state  or  city ;  and  that  further,  these 
diseases  can  be  controlled  by  public  health  methods  and  cannot 
be  permanently  controlled  without  these  methods.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Minnesota  commission  recommended  finally 
to  Governor  Burnquist  that  a  bureau  of  venereal  diseases  be 
opened  in  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  that  $35,000  a  year 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  bureau  was  created  on 
January  8,  1918.  It  will  assume  all  the  work  at  first  pro- 
posed by  the  commission  except  law  enforcement,  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  commission. 

California  was  the  first  state  to  have  public  health  legisla- 


tion on  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  As  early  as  1910  its 
State  Board  of  Health  passed  a  regulation  including  gonor- 
rhea and  syphilis  among  the  communicable  diseases  that  must 
be  reported  to  the  board.  This  requirement  was  enacted  into 
a  state  law  the  following  year.  In  1913,  the  state  injunction 
and  abatement  law  was  passed,  and  confirmed  in  1914  by 
referendum.  When  Secretary  Baker's  letter  reached  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  last  May,  a  Military  Welfare  Commission  had 
begun  to  investigate  conditions ;  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
was  actively  engaged  in  measures  to  diminish  venereal  diseases 
and  repress  their  chief  cause — prostitution.  The  board  also 
had  held  a  conference  with  the  police  judges  of  certain  towns 
urging  a  firmer  policy  of  repression.  The  military  commis- 
sion recommended  to  the  governor  that  as  an  initial  step  in 
active  cooperation,  the  state  should  establish  a  bureau  of 
venereal  diseases  in  the  board  of  health  and  appropriate 
$60,000  from  state  emergency  funds  for  its  support  for  two 
years.  Governor  Stephens  heartily  approved ;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  opened  its  new  bureau  on  the  very  day  of 
the  governor's  authorization.  As  the  work  of  this  bureau  is 
exceedingly  complete  in  detail,  it  may  well  be  described  in 
part,  to  show  the  scope  of  this  latest  development  in  health 
work. 

As  measures  of  "direct  control"  the  bureau  undertook  at 
once  to  secure  the  strictest  reporting  of  cases  of  syphilis  and 
gonococcus  infection,  together  with  the  probable  sources  of 
infection,  by  physicians  and  by  the  medical  officers  of  army 
and  navy.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  cooperation  by  govern- 
ment officers,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  awakened  conscience  of 
the  state,  the  number  of  venereal  cases  reported  in  six  months 
of  1917  nearly  doubled  that  of  the  same  time  in  1916.  The 
bureau  began  at  once  to  investigate,  with  the  assistance  of  local 
officials,  suspected  foci  of  infection  and  to  isolate  infectious 
persons  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  this  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  disease. 

Methods  of  Control  in  California 

With  the  cooperation  of  cities  and  counties,  the  bureau  was 
able  to  care  for  the  men  and  women  isolated  on  account  of 
venereal  disease  in  public  isolation  hospitals,  where  they  were 
detained  until  no  longer  infectious.  For  instance,  San  Diego 
city  in  cooperation  with  San  Diego  county  has  erected  a  ten- 
thousand  dollar  hospital  for  venereal  cases;  and  both  in  detec- 
tion of  cases  and  in  treating  them,  close  cooperation  exists 
between  army  officials  and  those  of  state  and  city.  Los  Ange- 
les has  approved  a  plan  for  expending  $25,000  in  this  work 
and  has  fitted  up  a  hospital  of  sixty  beds  for  isolation  cases 
(if  venereal  infection.  This  was  opened  for  service  in  February. 
Los  Angeles  county  has  equipped  a  special  bureau  in  the 
county  health  office  with  $3,600  for  a  six-months'  trial.  The 
police  judges  of  the  city  have  strict  regulations.  No  prisoner 
is  to  be  released  while  infectious;  they  are  to  be  quarantined 
if  the  term  of  sentence  expires  before  they  are  cured.  Men 
are  detained  at  jail;  women,  at  the  hospital  unless  unruly. 
Women  are  in  the  care  of  the  social  service  committee  of  the 
local  board  of  health,  and  a  sociological  history  of  each  case, 
together  with  the  committee's  suggested  plan  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  individual,  are  the  basis  of  the  judge's  final  verdict. 
San  Francisco  employed  a  full-time  physician  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  all  persons  arrested,  on  one  charge  or  another, 
for  prostitution.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  these  persons 
were  found  to  have  venereal  diseases.  Active  cases  are  sent 
to  the  hospital  for  intensive  treatment ;  some  are  released  after 
treatment  on  parole,  being  referred  to  clinics  or  to  reliable 
private  physicians   for  advisory  supervision   with   the   under- 
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standing  that  their  records  are  not  closed  until  they  are  offi- 
cially dismissed  by  the  health  department. 

As  far  as  possible,  California  is  securing  medical  examina- 
tion for  venereal  diseases  of  male  and  female  prisoners  and 
those  in  charitable  institutions,  and  providing  for  their  isola- 
tion and  treatment  so  that  they  will  not  spread  disease  when 
released.  The  operation  of  this  plan  will  prevent  the  common 
evil  of  one  community's  "passing  on"  to  another  its  unde- 
sirables— a  process  which  only  multiplies  foci  of  infection. 

What  of  the  Normal  Girl? 

An  important  division  in  the  bureau  is  that  for  social  serv- 
ice. For  the  department  does  not  believe  its  work  ended  when  a 
prostitute  is  cured — much  less  the  girl  who  is  not  a  confirmed 
prostitute.  In  cases  of  both  types,  a  psychiatrist  is  needed  to 
detect  the  feebleminded  or  the  psychopathic  girl.  This  type  is 
to  receive  permanent  care  through  other  departments.  But  the 
normal  girl,  well  again — where  is  she  to  live?  How  can  she 
earn  her  living?  What  social  life  will  be  open  to  her  ?  Obvi- 
ously these  questions  have  a  most  direct  relation  to  public 
health,  apart  from  their  social  and  moral  implications.  There 
are  too  few  opportunities  now  open  for  prostitutes  who  really 
wish  other  means  of  livelihood.  They  should  not  be  placed  in 
domestic  positions  until  every  trace  of  infectiousness  is  gone; 
for  in  homes  they  are  too  apt  to  be  in  contact  with  food  or 
little  children.  A  number  of  business  houses  are  employing  in 
various  departments  girls  who  wish  to  get  out  of  prostitution. 
But  unless  repression  is  strictly  enforced,  applications  for  even 
the  positions  now  available  are  few.  Only  as  repression  dimin- 
ishes the  financial  possibilities  of  prostitution  will  a  demand 
increase  for  positions  in  legitimate  lines  of  work.  This  has 
already  been  the  case  in  several  cities  of  California. 

Beside  this  legal  and  social  activity,  California's  bureau 
of  venereal  diseases  is  having  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
clinic  and  hospital  service.  For  it  will  issue  for  use,  free  of 
charge,  to  approved  clinics,  supplies  of  arsphenamine  (sal- 
varsan).  Where  needed,  the  bureau  will  try  to  increase  day 
or  evening  clinics  and  also  further  facilities  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. The  services,  to  be  accredited,  must  show  high  standard 
in  staff,  equipment  and  results.  A  more  extended  use  of 
laboratory  diagnosis  for  suspected  cases  of  venereal  disease  is 
urged  as  part  of  the  bureau's  program.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
added  that  the  California  bureau,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  new  public  health  movement,  is  opposed  to  any  local  plan 
for  licensing  prostitution  or  issuing  certificates  to  prostitutes. 
The  futility  of  such  a  process  is  obvious.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  prostitute  who  has  just  secured  such  a  certificate 
from  becoming  infected  one-half  hour  later  should  her  first 
visitor  himself  be  diseased. 

Michigan  is  another  state  in  which  laws  long  a  dead  letter 
have  upon  their  enforcement  yielded  surprising  results.  For  in- 
stance, although  venereal  diseases  have  been  reportable  for  over 
three  years,  yet  after  word  went  out  that  the  reporting  law 
was  really  to  be  enforced,  over  1,600  new  reports  of  cases  were 
received  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  about  two  months. 
Hospitals  in  certain  cities  volunteered  to  make  room  for  vene- 
real cases  to  be  referred  there  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  provision  including  male  as  well  as  female  cases.  More 
than  150  such  cases  have  thus  been  cared  for.  A  bureau  of 
venereal  diseases  has  been  opened  and  is  operating  similarly 
to  that  in  California.  There  are  two  special  features  in  the 
Michigan  work.  First,  the  definite  attack  on  quackery.  A 
strong  statement  was  made  to  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation by  Governor  Sleeper,  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  urging  that  drug  clerks  be  not 


allowed  to  continue  "counter-prescribing"  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  but  that  applicants  for  proprietary  remedies  be  re- 
ferred to  reliable  physicians  or  accredited  clinics.  The  appeal 
was  so  successful,  it  is  said,  that  no  longer  can  patent  remedies 
for  venereal  disease  be  secured  at  the  better  class  of  drug  stores. 

The  second  feature  is  the  active  part  borne  by  civilians.  A 
committee  consisting  at  first  of  ten  members  was  presently  en- 
larged to  thirty-two  in  order  to  influence  a  wider  territory  in 
its  task  of  public  education  on  this  matter.  The  women's 
committee  in  the  state  council  are  heartily  cooperating  in  edu- 
cation and  enforcement  of  law. 

The  story  of  Massachusetts'  excellent  beginning  has  already 
been  told  in  the  Survey  of  March  2.  South  Dakota  is  vigor- 
ously attacking  the  problem  in  its  territory  with  a  new  bureau 
of  venereal  diseases  as  part  of  its  equipment ;  so  Arizona, 
Washington  (state)  and  New  Jersey.  In  these  states  venereal 
diseases  have  been  made  reportable  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  In  at  least  three  other  states  the  reporting  law,  though 
for  some  time  in  existence,  is  not  being  enforced.  New  York 
acknowledges  that  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  dangerous  com- 
municable diseases,  but  has  failed  thus  far  to  apply  the  ma- 
chinery so  generally  acknowledged  valuable  and  to  declare 
them  also  reportable.  The  recent  legislation  in  this  state  was 
reported  in  the  Survey  for  April  27.  (New  York  city  requires 
reports.)  In  eighteen  other  states  the  authority  to  require  re- 
ports is  in  more  or  less  active  service — chiefly  less,  until  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  so  ineffective  have  both  law  and  admin- 
istration been  until  the  present  crisis,  that  the  latest  federal  re- 
port on  the  Prevalence  of  Disease  ( United  States  Public 
Health  Report,  September,  1917)  cannot  include  venereal  dis- 
ease in  its  summary  of  state  conditions  for  lack  of  data.  Of 
cities  having  more  than  10,000  population,  only  102  report 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  and  in  thirty-two  of  these  cities  the 
reports  are  acknowledged  to  be  "incomplete."  Yet  even  these 
incomplete  reports  showed  for  1916,  9,495  cases  of  gonorrhea; 
23,981  of  syphilis.  To  recall  that  gonorrhea  is  usually  be- 
lieved to  be  four  times  as  prevalent  as  syphilis  but  emphasizes 
the  need  of  proper  statistics. 

Prostitution  the  Center  of  the  Problem 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  from  every  angle  the  prob- 
lem focuses  at  this  time  upon  prostitution.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  public  health,  prostitution  means  the  greatest  focus  of 
infection  for  venereal  diseases.  From  the  social  angle  prosti- 
tution must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  menace  to  any  form  of 
stable  organization  of  the  home  or  of  the  community.  Eco- 
nomically, prostitution  has  been  relied  upon  to  provide  a  means 
of  livelihood  to  the  under-paid  worker.  Morally,  prostitution 
has  through  the  ages  rested  upon  the  foundation  of  "sex  neces- 
sity," a  theory  now  proved  scientifically  unsound. 

In  other  days  when  we  mentioned  prostitution  or  "social 
disease"  we  did  so  with  averted  eyes  and  sympathies.  Like  the 
physician  of  another  country  who  told  a  would-be  patient, 
"You  are  being  plagued  for  your  sins;  I  would  not  think  of 
treating  you,"  we  have  seen  in  the  situation  only  sins,  ignoring 
the  sickness  and  the  suffering  that  often  involved  the  innocent. 
We  said,  "This  is  a  moral  problem" — but  have  left  the  moral- 
ity to  the  prostitute  to  find  and  practice. 

In  this  day  morality  is  a  bigger,  more  immediate  and  discon- 
certing word.  It  is  of  community  size;  of  national  size.  Its 
challenge  is  physical,  economic,  and  legislative.  And  com- 
munity and  nation  are  aware  of  this  truth.  Hence  the  quality 
of  permanance  in  the  program  that,  henceforth  making  control 
of  venereal  diseases  an  integral  part  of  all  public  health  activ- 
ity, draws  upon  all  civil  resources  for  success. 


Marxism  in  Russia 

By  Isaac  A.  Hourwich 


THE  Socialists  of  the  world  are  celebrating  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Karl  Marx  at  the  time  when 
one-half  of  Europe,  with  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred millions,  is  under  a  Socialist  government.  The 
Russian  revolutionary  government  announced  in  the  decree 
by  which  it  dissolved  the  constitutional  convention  that  "the 
October  revolution  is  the  beginning  of  a  Socialist  revolution," 
that  the  aim  of  the  Bolshevik  government  is  "the  transfer  of 
the  land  and  the  factories  into  the  hands  of  those  who  toil." 

The  Bolsheviki  have  always  considered  themselves  the 
Simon-pure  orthodox  Marxists.  We  have,  therefore,  before 
us  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  to  carry  into  practice  the 
theory  of  Karl  Marx.  Is  the  experiment  in  accord  with  the 
theory?  The  very  fact  that  the  experiment  is  being  made, 
not  in  one  of  the  highly  developed  capitalistic  countries,  but 
in  a  country  where  capitalism  is  less  advanced,  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  Marxist  theory,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  heretofore 
in  Marxist  literature,  orthodox  as  well  as  revisionist.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  nowhere  has  the  Marxian 
theory  been  so  much  studied  and  analyzed,  nowhere  has  it 
had  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  science,  public  opinion  and 
political  life,  as  in  Russia. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  in  a  somewhat  grotesque  manner 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  The  only  place  where 
Karl  Marx's  Capital  was  exhibited,  was  the  official  section  of 
the  Russian  government:  The  printing  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  exhibited  the  Russian  translation  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Capital,  which  had  been  printed  there  in  1872.  The 
Russians  were  the  first  to  have  a  translation  of  this  most  im- 
portant work  of  Marx,  before  any  one  thought  of  trans- 
lating it  into  any  other  language.  At  that  time  there  was  as 
yet  practically  no  Socialist  movement  in  Russia.  The  radical 
intelligentsia  was  under  the  sway  of  the  ideas  of  Tchernyshev- 
sky,  who  believed  that  Russian  communal  land  owership 
(the  Obshchina)  could  be  developed  into  a  Socialist  organiza- 
tion of  society.  Tchernyshevsky  was  sentenced  to  the  Siberian 
mines  three  years  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Capital,  but  the  Hegelian  philosophy  upon  which  the 
Marxian  system  is  built  had  been  dominant  among  the  Rus- 
sian intelligentsia  in  Tchernyshevsky's  student  years.  True 
to  the  "dialectical  method"  of  the  Hegelians,  he  raised  the 
question,  Must  Russia  travel  along  the  same  road  as  western 
Europe,  where  communal  ownership  of  land  (the  "mark") 
was  displaced  by  its  antithesis,  private  ownership,  and  com- 
munism is  to  come  as  the  antithesis  of  private  ownership  ?  He 
answered  the  question  by  an  illustration.  It  took  thousands 
of  years  before  man  invented  matches.  Once  upon  a  time  a 
log  was  rubbed  against  a  log,  then  primitive  man  learned  to 
strike  fire  from  a  stone.  Now,  however,  when  a  savage  tribe 
comes  in  contact  with  Europeans  it  learns  at  once  to  light  a 
match,  it  need  not  repeat  the  long  history  which  the  Europeans 
had  lived  through  before  they  invented  matches.  So  can 
Russia  learn  from  the  example  of  western  Europe  and  stride 
directly  from  the  village  commune  to  socialism. 

The  first  experience  of  the  social-revolutionary  propa- 
gandists who  went  "amongst  the  common  people"  in  the  70s 
of  the  past  century  dissipated  their  illusion  about  the  Russian 
peasants  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  social  revolution.      The 


beginning  of  Marxism  dates  back  to  that  time.  About  1877 
a  small  circle  of  Marxists  was  formed  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
opposition  to  the  disciples  of  Bakounine,  who  built  their  hope 
for  a  social  revolution  upon  sporadic  insurrectionary  outbreaks 
of  the  peasantry.  The  first  Russian  Marxists  laid  stress 
mainly  upon  the  factory  workers.  Their  first  theorist,  Pro- 
fessor Sieber,  of  the  University  of  Kiev,  thought  that  the 
Moozhik  must  be  "thoroughly  cooked  in  the  factory  boiler" 
before  he  will  be  ready  for  socialism. 

The    leading    theorist    of    revolutionary    "peasantism,"    or 

Cotirtesi/  Juliet  Stvart  Poyntz 


Walter  Crane  del. 

A    May-day    cartoon    by    an    English    Socialist,    representing 
peace  enthroned  and  maintained  by  the  workers  of  the  nations 
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populism,  Michaelovsky  took  issue  with  that  view.  In  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  most  popular  magazine  of  the 
day,  Otyechestvyenniya  Zapiski,  he  raised  the  question, 
whether  according  to  Marx  it  was  possible  for  Russia  to  grow 
socialism  from  communal  ownership  of  land,  thereby  avoiding 
the  capitalistic  stage  in  its  development,  Marx  and  Engels 
gave  the  following  answer  to  this  query,  in  their  preface  to  the 
Russian  translation  of  their  Communist  Manifesto,  which 
appeared  in  1882:  "If  the  Russian  revolution  will  serve  as  a 
signal  for  the  workers'  revolution  in  the  West,  so  that  both 
will  supplement  each  other,  then  the  present  Russian  land 
ownership  can  become  the  starting  point  for  communistic 
development." 

Marx's  conditions  precedent  have  not  materialized.  In 
Russia  the  village  commune  was  in  a  moribund  state  before 
the  first  revolution,  and  Stolypin's  land  reform  of  1906  made 
an  end  even  of  the  dead  letter  of  the  old  law  governing  the 
Obshchina. 

Now,  the  Bolshevik  government  has  set  to  itself  "the  task 
to  bring  about  socialism,"  or,  as  stated  further  in  its  decree 
cited  above — "to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  socialistic  society." 
This  places  us  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Is  this  in  accord 
with  Marx's  own  theory  of  the  development  from  capitalism 
to  socialism?  His  general  view  of  the  "social  revolution"  is 
expressed  in  his  preface  to  "criticism  of  political  economy" : 

A  social  formation  never  disappears  before  all  the  productive 
forces  have  been  developed  for  which  it  is  wide  enough,  nor  is  it 
ever  replaced  by  new  and  higher  relations  of  production  before  the 
material  conditions  for  their  existence  have  been  hatched  out  in  the 
lap  of  old  society  itself.  Therefore,  mankind  sets  to  itself  only  such 
problems  as  it  can  solve,  for  upon  closer  examination  it  will  invaria- 
bly appear  that  the  problem  itself  arises  only  there  where  the 
material  conditions  for  its  solution  are  present  already  or  are  at 
least  in  the  process  of  formation. 

Can  it  be  said  that  all  productive  forces  for  which  capi- 
talistic society  is  wide  enough  are  already  developed  in  Russia  ? 
Have  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  socialism  already 
been  hatched  out  in  the  lap  of  Russian  industrial  society? 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  questions  can  be  answered  only 
in  the  negative. 

Yet  it  may  be  argued  by  scholasticists  that  whereas  man- 
kind sets  to  itself  only  such  problems  as  it  can  solve,  conse- 
quently the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  government  of  Russia 
has  set  about  introducing  socialism  is  the  best  evidence  that 


the  material  conditions  are  ready  for  it.  To  be  sure,  socializa- 
tion of  industry  has  not  reached  there  the  same  stage  as  in 
the  more  highly  developed  capitalistic  countries,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  at  all,  for  has  it  not  been  said  in  the  text  that 
it  is  sufficient  the  material  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  should  be  in  the  "process  of  formation"?  And  of 
this  enough  signs  can  be  found  in  the  more  developed  branches 
of  Russian  industry.  Moreover,  it  is  said  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  Capital  that  "one  nation  can  and  should 
learn  from  others" ;  so  may  Russia  learn  from  the  more  devel- 
oped capitalistic  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  said  in  the  text  that 
"mankind"  always  sets  to  itself  only  such  problems  as  it  can 
solve;  where  then  is  the  proof  that  "mankind,"  i.  e.,  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  perform  the  economic  work  of  the 
country — those  millions  who  plow  and  sow  and  dig  and  saw 
and  sell — -that  they,  too,  are  concerned  about  "laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  socialistic  society"?  This  question  is  thought  to 
have  been  answered  in  anticipation  by  Marx  himself  in  the 
following  words:  "Between  the  capitalistic  and  the  com- 
munistic system  of  society  lies  the  period  of  the  revolutionary 
transformation  of  the  one  into  the  other.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
The  fact  that  a  "revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat" 
has  been  organized  and  maintains  itself  in  Russia,  is  accord- 
ingly the  best  proof  that  "mankind"  in  Russia  has  set  to  itself 
the  problem  of  reconstructing  the  capitalistic  system  into  a 
socialistic  one.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  as  yet  in  all  the 
world's  history  has  the  mass  of  the  people  consciously  shaped 
the  legal  changes  of  social  institutions.  In  Russia  itself  the 
state,  beginning  with  Peter  the  Great,  built  up  the  factory 
system.  Government  monopolies  are  also  known  to  the  his- 
tory of  all  countries. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  economic  activity  of  society  is  shaped 
by  the  conscious  action  of  government,  one  can  find  plausible 
Marxist  arguments  in  support  of  the  experiment  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  Yet  in  social  life,  as  in  nature,  one  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resistance  of  the  material  to  be  worked  with. 
Has  any  government,  even  a  dictatorship,  the  power  to  force 
its  plans  upon  the  work-a-day  economic  life  of  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  individuals? 

The  further  course  of  the  Russian  revolution  will  give  an 
answer  to  this  question. 


Unemployment  Insurance  for  Russia 

By  Alexander  Trachtenberg 

DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  RESEARCH,  RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


A  MIDST  the  great  crisis  in  the  international  con- 
/^k  flict,  with  Russia  getting  the  worst  of  the  situation, 
L — -m  the  revolutionary  government,  or,  as  it  officially 
JL.  »  designates  itself,  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Commissars,  is  not  letting  up  on  the  internal  reforms  which 
it  began  since  it  took  control  of  the  political  destinies  of  the 
republic.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  problems  arising  out 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  conferences,  the  separatist  movement 
among  the  minor  nationalities  and  the  organized  counter- 
revolutionary movement  in  the  Don  and  Ural  regions,  as 
well  as  the  recent  German  invasion  and  the  threatened  Japan- 
ese intervention,  the  Lenine  government  has  continued  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  program  of  social  reconstruction 
which  it  undertook  when  it  was  called  to  power  by  the  Soviet 


early  in  November  of  last  year.  Committees  of  specialists  on 
various  questions  have  been  set  to  work  by  the  government 
and  as  their  work  is  being  completed  and  their  reports  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  Soviet,  the  government  takes  the  matters  up  and 
acts  upon  them  without  delay. 

One  of  these  constructive  measures  is  a  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  which  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Commissars  has  recently  established  by  a  decree.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  nature  and  the  management  of  the  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  disposes  of  the  prevailing  notion  that 
the  present  government  is  legislating  capitalism  out  of  exist- 
ence and  is  establishing  socialism.  The  present  decree  rt 
nizes  the  existence  of  the  wage  system  as  well  as  the  conflict 
between  employers  and  workers  and  the  attendant  strikes  and 
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lockouts,  so  while  the  present  government  is  a  workers'  govern- 
ment and  in  the  hands  of  Socialists,  it  is  not  a  Socialist 
government  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  act,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  sections,  is  to 
be  effective  throughout  the  Russian  republic.  It  covers  all 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  religion,  nationality  or  race  and  without  consideration 
of  character  and  length  of  service  or  place  of  employment, 
whether  with  the  government,  with  private  or  public  institu- 
tions or  with  private  persons.  As  to  occupations,  the  act 
specifically  mentions  shops,  factories,  mining,  transportation, 
construction,  trading,  agriculture,  forestry,  home  production, 
personal  service,  free  professions,  and  others.  With  respect 
to  those  not  eligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  unemployment  in- 
surance, the  act  provides  that  "persons  employed  in  advanced 
positions — foremen,  superintendents,  attorneys,  etc.,  and  also 
persons  of  free  professions,  are  excluded,  if  their  regular  in- 
come is  three  times  the  amount  of  the  average  wage  paid  in  the 
establishment  and  fixed  by  the  local  and  district  Soviets  of  the 
labor  organizations." 

The  act  considers  as  unemployed  "every  person  who  is  able 
to  work  and  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  hired  labor,  but 
who  cannot  find  work  under  the  conditions  and  at  the  rate  of 
wages  established  by  his  trade  organization."  Only  those, 
however,  can  claim  benefits  who  have  registered  with  the  local 
employment  bureau  or  labor  organization. 

A  special  note  to  this  section  provides  that  persons  out  of 
work  on  account  of  a  lockout  are  to  be  considered  unemployed, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  "persons  who  lost  their  work,  but  not 
their  earnings,"  and  those  who  are  out  of  work  because  of  a 
strike  which  is  in  progress  when  application  for  aid  is  made, 
are  not  to  be  considered  unemployed. 

An  All-Russian  Unemployment  Fund  is  established,  to 
which  employers  make  contributions  through  local  funds,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages.  A  uniform  rate 
is  fixed  for  all  Russia  by  the  Insurance  Soviet,  which  has  con- 
trol over  the  all-Russian  fund.  The  rate  is  not  to  be  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  is  based  on 
the  data  supplied  to  the  Soviet  by  the  labor  organizations. 
Employers  in  seasonal  trades  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  to  their  workers. 

In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fund  which, 
according  to  the  act,  is  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  employers, 
a  proviso  is  included  that  may  shift  part  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  government.  It  reads:  "When  the  progressive  tax  on 
property,  incomes  and  inheritance  shall  have  been  established, 
the  government  may  pay  from  the  tax  part  of  the  contributions 
of  the  employers  for  unemployment  insurance." 

The  employers  are  expected  to  pay  their  share  to  the  fund 
one  week  after  the  payment  of  wages.  A  monthly  fine  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  due  is  levied  upon  employers  who  fail 
to  deposit  their  contributions  with  the  fund.  The  legal  system 
of  the  old  regime  was  not  entirely  abandoned  by  revolutionary 
Russia,  for  we  find  that  collections  from  negligent  employers 
are  made  according  to  the  rules  regulating  collections  of  un- 
disputed claims  provided  in  the  act  of  1910.  (Statutes,  Vol. 
XVI,  Pt.  2.)  To  provide  the  necessary  information,  the  act 
orders  the  employers  to  report  within  three  days  to  the  local 
unemployment  fund  on  all  the  hired  and  discharged  persons, 
to  supply  information  on  all  schedules  prepared  by  the  Insur- 
ance Soviet  about  work  done  and  payments  made  to  various 
persons  separately,  and  to  permit  persons  designated  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  to  examine  books,  accounts, 
documents  and  notes  containing  information  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  output,   number  of  persons  employed,   etc. 


Since  the  contributions  to  the  fund  are  based  upon  the  earnr 
ings  of  the  employes,  the  act  considers  earnings  as  meaning  a 
sum  earned  during  any  length  of  time  in  the  form  of  wages 
or  salaries,  including  overtime  payments.  In  case  part  pay- 
ment is  made  in  kind — food,  lodgings,  etc. — it  is  also  taken 
into  consideration  as  the  share  in  profits,  if  such  is  given  tq 
employes  in  addition  to  wages  or  salaries. 

Assistance  given  to  the  employed  is  to  equal  the  full  prob- 
able earnings  of  the  applicant,  but  not  more  than  the  average 
daily  rate  of  wages  in  the  locality,  which  is  established  by  the 
local  and  district  Soviets  of  the  labor  organizations.  Persons 
unemployed  for  less  than  three  days  are  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  act.  Those  unemployed  for  more  than  three  days 
are  to  be  given  aid  from  the  first  day  of  unemployment.  If 
the  unemployed  person  should  become  sick,  both  the  sickness 
and  the  unemployment  funds  will  assist  him  according  to  the 
rules  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  committees  in  charge 
of  both. 

The  management  and  control  of  the  local  funds  are  en- 
trusted to  a  commission  consisting  of  representatives  from 
labor  organizations,  factory  committees  and  sickness  funds  in 
equal  number.  To  supervise  and  control  the  work  of  the  local 
commission,  a  District  Insurance  Assembly  is  created,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-one  persons:  five  representing  labor  organiza- 
tions ;  five  from  factory  committees ;  four  from  sickness  funds ; 
one  from  the  Labor  Commission ;  one  from  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Commission ;  two  from  the  local  self-government 
bodies,  and  one  from  the  Zemstvo  organization.  In  addition, 
a  Central  Insurance  Soviet  is  created  to  supervise  the  work 
for  the  entire  country  and  is  to  consist  of  twenty-seven  perr 
sons:  eighteen  representing  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  labor 
organizations  and  the  Central  Soviet  of  Factory  Committees, 
two  from  the  Labor  Commission,  one  from  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Commission,  one  from  the  Zemstvo  organization,  one 
from  local  self-government  bodies  and  four  from  the  em- 
ployers. Both  the  Assembly  and  the  Soviet  may  review 
actions  of  the  local  commissions  on  appeal. 

The  decree  provides  that  in  case  the  above  mentioned  or- 
ganizations do  not  form  the  commissions  for  the  maintenance 
and  control  of  the  unemployment  fund,  the  commissar  for 
labor  is  to  order  their  formation.  Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  carries  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  one  year.  The 
decree  is  signed  by  V.  Ulianov  (Lenine),  president  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissar,  and  A.  Schliapnikov,  people's 
commissar  for  labor. 

Thus,  in  the  fire  of  the  revolution  new  Russia  is  forging 
a  state  that  will  go  far  to  provide  the  workers  with  guarantees 
against  the  evils  of  modern  industrial  society  and  the  present 
government  of  Russia  is  not  unmindful  of  the  possibilities 
of  reform  under  the  existing  capitalist  system. 


IF  EVER  POWER 

By  Annette  Wynne 

If  ever  power  comes  to  me 
O  may  I  hold  it  leniently. 

Lest  some  with  bowed  and  aching  head 
Should  eat  as  I  have  bitter  bread. 

Lest  even  one  to  all  unknown 

Should  bear  his  heart  round  like  a  stone. 

Lest  I  should  hurt  a  glad  child's  play 
Or  take  a  dreamer's  dream  away. 

God,  if  not  kind  I  hold  the  power — 
Ah,  kill  me  first  before  that  hour! 


cmm 


INDUSTRIAL    CRIPPLES    AND 
REHABILITATION 

STRONGLY  urging  that  the  op- 
portunity for  vocational  training  be 
accorded  to  the  cripples  of  industry  as 
well  as  to  those  of  war,  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has 
drafted  an  amendment  to  the  Smith  bill 
now  before  the  United  States  Senate 
providing  for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors. 
This  bill,  as  it  stands,  provides  that 
crippled  soldiers  unable  to  resume  their 
former  occupations,  or  to  enter  upon 
others  that  are  suitable,  shall  be  required 
to  take  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  be  framed  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  An  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  is  called  for,  to 
pay  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
vocational  schools  and  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  men  taking  the  courses.  Of  this 
amount,  $45,000  is  for  the  placement 
and  supervision  after  placement  of  "vo- 
cationally rehabilitated  persons." 

It  is  obviously  important  to  prepare 
these  soldiers  for  self-support.  This 
brings  to  the  fore  at  once  also  the  ques- 
tion of  industrial  cripples.  No  one 
knows  how  many  war  cripples  there  will 
be,  but  there  are  now  in  this  country, 
according  to  the  association,  100,000  in- 
dustrial cripples.  From  the  standpoint 
of  conserving  human  resources,  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  care  for  them  as  for  the 
victims  of  war.  In  a  memorandum  re- 
cently issued  by  the  association  and 
others  interested  in  this  movement,  the 
situation  is  described  as  follows: 

The  number  of  workingmen  disabled  in 
industry,  who  need  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  guidance,  is  much  greater  than  most  peo- 
ple imagine.  Industry  exacts  a  frightful  toll 
every  year.  There  are  more  than  two  mil- 
lion industrial  accidents  each  year,  resulting 
in  loss  of  time,  and  more  than  700.000  where 
disability  extends  over  four  weeks.  More 
than  22,500  fatalities  occur,  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  permanently  handicapped 
would  be  11,250  per  year.  The  average  age 
of  the  industrially  handicapped  is  under 
thirty-five  years,  and  his  life  expectancy  is 
thirty-two  years.  This  means  that  there  are 
at  least  100,000  victims  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  who  im- 
peratively  need    vocational    rehabilitation   in 
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order  to  make  them  productive  units  of  so- 
ciety. On  the  railroads  alone  there  are  more 
than  200,000  industrial  accidents  per  year, 
resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  more  than  three 
days,  and  approximately  3,000  deaths.  Young 
able-bodied  workingmen  are  losing  their 
limbs,  feet,  toes,  arms,  fingers  and  eyes  by 
the  thousands  every  year,  and  these  func- 
tional losses  disqualify  a  large  number  of 
them  from  following  their  usual  occupations. 
They  present  both  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  tremendous  human  appeal  for  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The  amendment  drafted  is  based  up- 
on the  principle  of  the  federal  vocational 
education  law  and  conceives  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  a  permanent  counter- 
offensive  against  the  normal  and  ex- 
pected ravages  of  industry.  It  would 
secure  a  permanent  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  a  year,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  states  on  condition  that  they 
provide  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  vocational  schools  for  indus- 
trial cripples,  the  work  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  federal  board. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  will  probably  be 
completed  within  a  few  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  memorandum  issued 
by  the  association  says:  "It  would  be  a 
national  misfortune  to  permit  such  an 
organization  as  the  bill  creates  to  fall 
into  disuse  when  there  are  already  in 
our  country  more  than  100,000  victims 
of  industry,  needing  the  very  same  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  which  the  nation 
provides  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors." 


May  11.   1918 
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PLANS     FOR    WINNING    THE 
WAR  DISCUSSED 

WHAT  is  being  planned,  what  is 
being  done,  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  winning  the  war '. 
These  questions  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 
Through  six  sessions  they  were  consid- 
ered from  the  different  standpoints  of 
population,  health,  labor,  finance,  food, 
and  last  but  not  least,  public  opinion. 
The  discussions  revealed  the  new  power 
of  government  in  all  departments  of 
national  and  community  life.  .  Social 
control  has  apparently  ceased  to  be  a 
theory  and  has  become  a  fact  of  over- 
shadowing importance. 

In  mobilizing  our  resources  first 
thought  must  be  given  to  population. 
Man  power  must  be  concentrated  upon 
the  production  of  essentials.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  diverting  men  and 
women  from  industries  that  produce 
what  Miles  M.  Dawson,  of  New  York 
city,  called  the  "marginal  utilities,"  such 
as  habit-forming  drugs,  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  ornaments.  Elaborate  households 
also  are  an  unnecessary  drain  upon  our 
man  power  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
It  is  important  also  to  conserve  health, 
not  only  the  health  of  soldiers,  but  of 
the  civil  population  as  well.  The  steps 
that  are  being  taken  for  the  eradication 
and  control  of  social  and  communicable 
diseases  were  reviewed,  as  well  as  those 
for  the  protection  of  our  industrial 
workers  by  providing  them  with  sani- 
tary shop  conditions  and  by  regulating 
overtime  and  over-exertion.  The  de- 
mands of  the  army  having  left  us  with  a 
shortage  of  physicians  at  home,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Williams  suggested  that  we 
should  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  medical  students  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  doctors  by  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  Dr.  Wilmer  Kruson. 
director  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities  of  Philadelphia,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  sanitary  homes 
and  clean  living.     Health  insurance  was 
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urged  by  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  as  imperative  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  working  population. 

The  stimulation  of  labor  was  consid- 
ered as  the  third  essential  in  winning  the 
war.  Speakers  agreed  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  hours  of  labor  must  not  be 
lengthened,  that  proper  housing  facilities 
must  be  provided  and  that  the  highest 
efficiency  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  workers.  As 
Senator  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire,  put 
it,  we  should  "cut  out  profiteering.  Quit 
patronizing  labor.  Put  a  workingman 
beside  every  capitalist  and  college  pro- 
fessor on  every  board.  Let's  take  labor's 
advice." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  suggested 
pointedly  that  the  responsibility  for 
strikes  rests  with  the  side  that  is  wrong, 
whether  this  be  capital  or  labor.  The 
labor  turnover  is  the  individualistic 
strike,  he  said,  and  can  be  remedied  only 
by  correcting  the  evils  that  cause  it. 
How  the  federal  government  is  endeav- 
oring to  secure  fair  wages  and  standard- 
ize conditions  of  employment  for  ship- 
building workers  was  related  by  V.  Ev- 
ent Macy,  chairman  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  war  budget, 
Congressman  Swager  Sherley,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House,  urged  centralized  executive  su- 
pervision of  departmental  estimates  and 
the  adoption  of  the  English  rule  prohib- 
iting members  of  Congress  from  moving 
to  increase  any  item  in  the  estimates  as 
submitted  by  the  executive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
was  that  devoted  to  "mobilization  of  the 
public  mind."  The  feature  of  this  ses- 
sion was  a  clash  on  the  question  of  cen- 
sorship between  Lincoln  Colcord,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  George  Creel,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
Mr.  Colcord  charged  that  "the  censor- 
ship, as  it  has  been  used  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  in  effect  a 
denial  of  all  that  we  mean  by  democ- 
racy and  of  all  that  we  aim  to  be  fight- 
ing for."  He  declared  that  "freedom  of 
speech  has  been  temporarily  crushed  out. 
The  press  of  the  country  is  pitiful  in  its 
dearth  of  intelligent  comment  on  the 
good  issues  of  the  war ;  a  blight  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  independent  thought 
and  candid  understanding."  Mr.  Creel 
denied  that  this  was  so  and  defended 
the  censorship  as  a  military  necessity. 

A  SURVEY  OF  SOUTHERN 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

THE  Southern  Sociological  Congress 
which  met  recently  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  had  the  most  largely  attended  an- 
nual session  in  its  history.  "The  pro- 
gram fitted  into  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  was  in  name  and  in  fact  a  Win-the- 


A    NEGRO   MEMORIAL    ON    THE   RIGHTS   OF   MAN 

INFLUENTIAL   Negroes    from   every   part   of   the   United   States   have   signed 
the  following  memorial  to  the   President,  Cabinet,  Congress  and  governors   of 
the  states : 

During  the  last  three  decades  nearly  3,000  American  colored  men,  women  and 
children  have  suffered  butchery  and  death  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  at  the 
hands  of  the  lynchers  of  America.  Last  year  alone  the  number  thus  murdered  was 
222.  The  reported  causes  for  such  appalling  brutality  run  the  gamut  from  alleged 
violation  of  the  honor  of  white  women  to  disputing  the  word  of  white  men.  The 
fact,  however,  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  these  murders  are  reputed  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  accused  violators  of  womanhood  argues  almost  conclusively  that  the 
desire  to  protect  ivomanhood  is  almost  negligible  among  the  so-called  causes  of 
lynching  s. 

We  accordingly  regard  lynching  as  worse  than  Prussianism,  which  we  are  at 
war  to  destroy.  Lynching  is  not  a  cure  for  crime,  either  imaginary  or  real.  It 
decreases  faith  in  the  boasted  justice  of  our  so-called  democratic  institutions.  It 
widens  the  frightful  chasm  of  unfriendly  and  suspicious  feeling  between  the  races 
and  positively  foments  the  spirit  of  antipathy  and  resentment.  We  are  accused  of 
concealing  criminals.  Who  has  concealed  the  many  criminals  that  have  mercilessly 
murdered  these  3,000  defenseless  men,  women  and  children  of  our  race?  That  these 
murderers  frequently  ply  their  trade  in  broad  daylight  and  in  plain  view  of  the 
entire  citizenry  even  does  not  facilitate  their  punishment  or  detection.  Withim 
less  than  one  year  one  state  alone  has  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake  three  colored 
men  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial  or  an  effort  to  apprehend  and  punish  the 
murderers.     .     .     . 

We  are  the  one  group  of  American  people,  than  whom  there  is  none  more 
loyal,  which  is  marked  out  for  discrimination,  humiliation  and  abuse.  In  the  great 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  movements,  in  public  carriers,  in  Federal  service  the 
treatment  accorded  us  is  humiliating,  dehumanising  and  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme.  This  persistent  and  unreasonable  practice  is  but  a  thrust  at  the  colored 
man's  self-respect,  the  object  being  not  merely  to  separate  the  races,  but  to  impress 
us  with  the  idea  of  supposed  natural  inferiority.  Such  demoralizing  discrimina- 
tion is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United', 
States,  but  the  persistent  segregation  of  any  element  of  our  country's  population 
into  a  separate  and  distinct  group  on  the  sole  basis  of  color  is  creating  a  condition 
under  which  this  nation  cannot  long  endure. 

When  we  reflect  upon  these  brutalities  and  indignities  we  remember  they  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  southern  state  we  have  systematically,  by  law 
or  chicanery,  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  that  very  manhood  suffrage  which 
genuine  democracy  would  guarantee  to  every  citizen  in  the  Republic.  This  propa- 
ganda of  filching  from  colored  Americans  the  ballot  is  but  a  supreme  effort  to 
reenslave  us  and  to  force  our  assent  to,  and  our  impotence  against,  any  legislation 
of  our  opponents.  To  his  policy  the  black  man  does  not,  cannot  and  vmll  not  agree. 
Of  it,  our  intolerance  is  cumulative.  Against  it,  we  shall  exert  our  righteous  efforts 
until  not  only  every  eligible  black  man  but  every  eligible  black  woman  shall  be< 
wielding  the  ballot  proudly  in  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  homes. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  neither  as  vassals  nor  as  inferiors.  Bull  Run  and 
Appomattox  fixed  our  status  in  this  nation.  We  are  free  men.  We  are  sovereign 
American  citizens — freemen  who  purchased  with  our  own  blood  on  every  battle- 
field from  Bunker  Hill  to  Carrizal  full  rights  and  immunities  such  as  are  freely 
granted  to  others  but  systematically  refused  us.     .     .     . 


War  Campaign,"  writes  one  of  those 
who  attended  to  the  Survey.  "The 
most  significant  event,"  writes  another, 
"was  the  holding  of  a  section  on  race 
relations,"  while  a  third  thinks  "the  dis- 
cussions centering  on  the  problems  of 
public  health  and  public  morals  were 
among  the  most  interesting  ones." 

Conservation  of  health,  food  and 
labor  were  among  the  keynotes.  "The 
consciousness  of  the  war  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  every  meeting,  and  every 
speaker  spoke  with  peculiar  earnestness 
because  of  the  pressure  of  war  needs." 
It  may  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  this  grave  common  concern  that  the 
white  and  colored  leaders  of  the  South 
discussed  with  even  more  than  usual 
frankness  and  sympathy  their  common 
problems ;  but  as  the  addresses  on  labor 
clearly  showed,  the  growing  desire  for  a 
better  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  is  not  entirely  without  relation 
to  the  northward  migration,  of  the 
Negro.  This  desire  is  met,  on  the  part 
of  the  Negro,  with  a  genuine  wish  to  re- 


main in  the  South  if  not  only  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  but  more  especially  the 
treatment  received  from  representatives 
of  the  law  is  made  juster  and  affords 
better  protection  of  life  and  property. 

"Many  Negroes  have  told  me,"  said 
Maj.  Robert  R.  Morton,  of  Tuskegee, 
"that  they  would  much  rather  live  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  provided  they 
could  get  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  wages  in  the  South  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  North  and  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  and  fair,  just 
treatment."  Emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  more  education  was  laid  by  both 
white  and  colored  speakers.  One  whole 
session  was  given  over  to  the  subject  of 
sex  education ;  and  one  well-known 
social  worker  said  this  session  alone 
had  justified  the  holding  of  the  con- 
gress. 

The  congress  took  a  step  forward  in 
its  vote  to  strengthen  the  state  organiza- 
tions of  social  workers  by  offering  to 
combine  in  a  large  membership  cam- 
paign  in   each   state.     To   this   effect   a 
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resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
that  the  congress  cooperate  in  the  thor- 
ough organization  and  establishment  of 
state  conferences  of  social  workers  in 
such  states  as  have  no  organization  and 
that  it  cooperate  with  the  states  already 
organized  in  strengthening  their  present 
organization. 

Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Du  Bose  Bratton, 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  bishop  of  Mississippi 
since  1903,  was  elected  president  of  the 
congress,  and  the  officers  elected  repre- 
sent the  progressive  social-service  ideas 
for  the  development  of  which  the  con- 
gress stands. 

THE   SUBSIDY   SYSTEM   IN   A 
SMALL  TOWN 

LAST  fall  Lexington,  Ky.,  appropri- 
ated money  for  a  survey  of  the  agen- 
cies receiving  subsidies  from  the  city. 
The  report  of  this  study,  just  printed, 
indicates  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
that  system.  The  study  was  undertaken 
apparently  not  so  much  because  the  need 
for  a  social  program  was  realized,  as  be- 
cause the  steady  growth  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  this  way,  $40,000  in 
1917,  alarmed  the  city  government. 
The  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  made  the  investigation, 
Margaret  F.  Byington  doing  the  field 
work  and  writing  the  report. 

Lexington,  which  has  a  population  of 
40,000  and  a  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  the  center  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Blue  Grass  region.  The  city 
calls  itself  the  Athens  of  the  West,  part- 
ly because  the  first  college  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  started  there,  as  was 
also  the  state  university.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  its  adults,  however,  are  illiterate  ; 
both  its  general  death  rate  and  tubercu- 
losis death  rate  are  twice  those  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  are  increasing, 
whereas  those  for  the  entire  country  are 
decreasing. 

To  meet  such  conditions  as  these  the 
city  has  developed  neither  socialized  city 
departments  nor  effective  privately  sup- 
ported and  directed  agencies.  A  sub- 
sidy is  given  to  almost  any  agency  ask- 
ing for  it,  if  it  has  well-known  citizens 
on  its  board.  At  present  those  receiv- 
ing subsidies  include  three  institutions 
for  dependent  children,  an  old  ladies' 
home,  the  House  of  Mercy  for  delin- 
quent girls,  an  industrial  school  main- 
taining Saturday  classes  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, chair-caning  and  the  like,  a  city 
missionary  society,  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  the  Public  Health  Nursing  As- 
sociation. When  the  city  voted  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Salvation  Army,  one 
citizen  brought  an  injunction  suit  to 
prevent  the  use  of  municipal  funds  for 
religious  work.  The  case  was  lost,  ap- 
pealed, and  never  tried,  but  the  appro- 
priation has  not  been  made. 

Of  the  subsidized  agencies,  only  two, 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association 
and     the     Associated     Charities,     have 


trained  workers,  and  those  two  are 
handicapped  by  inadequate  funds.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  county  as  well  as  the  city  makes 
subsidies  to  these  same  societies.  Ken- 
tucky has  no  settlement  law,  so  that 
there  is  no  line  of  division  between  the 
social  responsibilities  of  the  city  and 
county. 

The  division  of  responsibility  among 
agencies  works  badly.  Many  of  them 
do  what  they  can  on  the  city  and  county 
appropriations  and  make  no  genuine  ef- 
fort to  raise  additional  money  to  enable 
them  to  do  a  good  job.  For  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  insti- 
tutions were  receiving  an  inadequate 
amount  of  food  was  excused  recently  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done  on  city  appropriations. 
The  representative  of  one  institution  as- 
sured Miss  Byington  that  some  members 
of  the  board  had  actually  been  com- 
pelled to  make  personal  contributions  to 
the  work  to  supplement  the  appropria- 
tions! The  city  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  control  over  the  ad- 
mission of  children  or  the  direction  of 
the  work.  A  further  disadvantage  is 
that  since  so  little  money  is  raised  pri- 
vately, few  of  the  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  social  problems 
of  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  disadvantage 
is  that  the  city  delegating  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  its  poorer  citi- 
zens to  other  agencies,  never  has  to  face 
the  results  of  its  own  program.  Instead 
of  socializing  its  health  department,  for 
instance,  it  makes  an  inadequate  appro- 
priation to  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association,  which  is  doing  the  best  it 
can  in  face  of  an  overwhelming  problem. 
In  the  winter  it  had  500  active  cases  of 
tuberculosis  under  care,  yet  there  is  no 
accurate  registration  of  these  cases,  nor 
any  program  of  education  and  preven- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  taking  only 
half-hearted  action  in  regard  to  the 
housing  needs  also. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  report  was 
not  to  stress  the  failings  of  individual 
institutions,  but  to  recommend  a  total 
change  in  policy  looking  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  subsidy  system.  The 
program  outlined  recommends  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  unpaid  charities  com- 
mittee corresponding  in  influence  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  committee 
would  then  advise  the  commission  in  re- 
gard to  appropriations  to  charitable 
agencies.  It  is  recommended  further 
that  where  possible  money  to  private 
agencies  be  in  the  form  of  payment  for 
service  rendered  (as,  for  instance,  per 
capita  payments  for  children  in  institu- 
tions and  for  city  patients  in  hospitals). 
Other  recommendations  are  made. 

The  printing  of  the  report  has  been 
followed  by  lively  protests  from  individ- 
ual  agencies.     A   letter  written   by  one 


of  the  city  physicians  to  the  local  papers 
in  protest  against  the  recommendation 
that  the  services  of  these  physicians  be 
dispensed  with  was  printed  with  the 
spelling  and  punctuation  intact  and  was 
perhaps  the  best  advertisement  that  the 
report  had : 

She  [Miss  Byington]  also  tells  about  in 
Instance  in  which  she  was  in  the  city  Phy- 
sicians office  Some  one  of  the  Doctors  call 
for  the  Record  nellie  somebody,  she  wanted 
some  more  of  that  good  salve  in  that  itself 
speaks  well  for  the  treatment  they  are  get- 
ting, for  if  it  had  not  been  beneficial  nellie 
would  not  have  called  for  more  salve. 

It  now  seems  unlikely  that  any  imme- 
diate action  will  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tions raised.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  survey  was  made  by  order  of  the 
commission,  no  interest  was  shown  at 
the  time  in  the  facts  or  conclusions  ar- 
rived at.  Meanwhile,  the  report  will 
probably  have  some  value  in  helping  to 
create  a  slowly  growing  sense  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  real  problems  and  the 
need  of  more  intelligent  social  activities. 

TO     AID      AND      COOPERATE 
WITH  RUSSIA 

ON  May  2  the  American  League  to 
Aid  and  Cooperate  with  Russia 
was  formed  in  Senator  Owen's  room 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  expressing  confidence 
in  the  Russian  people  and  pledging  "en- 
ergy and  full  force  toward  effectively 
safeguarding  our  common  liberty  and  to- 
ward throwing  off  the  yoke  of  auto- 
cratic power,  to  the  end  that  the  world 
may  enjoy  a  lasting  peace  and  fair  deal- 
ing between  all  nations." 

The  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  this 
league  was  given  by  President  Wilson's 
latest  address  to  Congress,  in  which  the 
President  described  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in 
the  present  period  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
as  the  "acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of 
their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  own  interests,  and 
of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sym- 
pathy." 

The  make-up  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  league  can  hardly  leave  the 
most  skeptical  in  doubt  as  to  either  its 
sincerity  or  its  representative  character. 
Senators  Borah,  Owen  and  Calder, 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  Representative  Henry 
D.  Flood,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Thomas  Nel- 
son Perkins,  who  was  with  Colonel 
House  in  France,  and  other  more  or  less 
official  personages  will  work  with  Sam- 
uel Gompers  and  James  Duncan,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  Prof.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch, 
John  Dewey,  Mrs.  Ravmond  Robins, 
of  Chicago;  Col.  William  B.  Thomp- 
son, author  of  a  widely  read  sc- 
ries of  articles  on  Russia  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Lincoln  Steffens, 
Oscar  S.  Straus  and  a  number  of  others 
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known   for  their  sympathy  with   demo- 
cratic principles. 

The  immediate  program  includes  the 
explanation  to  the  American  people  of 
the  present  situation  in  Russia  and  co- 
operation with  various  Russian  and 
other  foreign-born  groups  in  this  coun- 
try in  explaining  American  purposes  and 
war  aims  in  Russia.  In  this  latter  ac- 
tivity, George  Creel,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  will 
participate.  Americans  with  business 
interests  or  personal  relations  in  Russia 
will  be  asked  to  help  spread  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  and  to  counteract 
German  propaganda. 

GUIDANCE     FOR     WAR-TIME 
VOLUNTEERS 

AMONG  the  readjustments  that 
the  war  has  required  of  social 
agencies,  the  matter  of  the  volunteer 
worker  has  loomed  rather  large  for  two 
reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  volunteers 
were  needed  more  than  ever,  while  on 
the  other  the  supply  was  depleted  by 
calls  to  many  other  kinds  of  service. 
In  this  tangle,  Philadelphia  has  put  for- 
ward a  special  effort  to  solve  some  of 
the  old  and  new  difficulties  of  volunteer 
service  in  an  orderly  way.  This  has 
proved  a  real  advance  over  the  grab-bag 
methods  of  former  days. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  is 
represented  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  state 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  has 
a  sub-committee  on  civilian  relief.  This 
in  turn  has  a  district  committee  for 
Philadelphia,  and  this  in  its  turn  has  a 
number  of  sub-committees  on  health, 
child  welfare,  and  the  like.  Among 
these  last  sub-committees  is  one  on  the 
enlistment  and  placement  of  volunteers. 
This,  with  its  semi-official  genealogy, 
set  about  the  work  indicated  by  its  title 
several  months  ago.  The  committee  was 
composed  very  largely  of  the  executives 
of  well-established  social  agencies  and 
some  of  the  teachers  in  the  nearby  col- 
leges. Its  detailed  work  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  trained  social  worker  of 
several  years'   experience. 

The  first  step  was  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  volunteers  that 
the  agencies  wanted.  To  date,  sixty- 
eight  agencies  have  asked  for  about  450 
volunteers.  Requests  have  specified  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  time  for  which 
the  volunteers  were  wanted  and  essen- 
tial qualifications  as  to  age,  training  and 
experience. 

/  Just  as  this  committee  was  getting 
well  under  way,  the  fact  was  learned 
that  some  of  the  special  war-work  agen- 
cies were  enlisting  volunteers  for  social 
as  well  as  war  work.  An  agreement 
was  made  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
do  special  war-work  should  be  sent  to 
the  women's  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  that  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service  should  get 
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those  who  wanted  technical  and  indus- 
trial training  while  all  the  volunteers 
for  social  work  in  the  technical  sense 
should  be  referred  by  everyone  to  the 
committee  on  the  enlistment  and  place- 
ment of  volunteers. 

With  these  administrative  and  diplo- 
matic knots  untied,  the  committee  re- 
sumed its  main  job.  This  had  two 
phases,  first,  to  obtain  the  volunteers 
who  seemed  likely  to  be  drawn  into  war 
service  and,  second,  to  guide  them 
aright.  As  a  beginning  on  the  first 
phase,  a  hundred  persons  known  to  the 
committee  as  good  timber  were  ap- 
proached, enlisted  and  many  of  them 
placed.  They  suggested  other  people 
whom  they  knew  to  be  qualified  and 
interested. 

Next,  a  brief  pamphlet  outlining  the 
possibilities  of  volunteer  work  was  pre- 
pared and  widely  distributed  in  the 
leading  clubs,  hotels,  libraries,  schools, 
colleges,  office  buildings,  department 
stores,  railroad  stations,  and  popular 
places  of  meeting.  The  membership  of 
the  College  and  Civic  Clubs  were  circu- 
larized, short  talks  were  given  in  schools, 
colleges,  civic  conferences,  and  women's 
clubs  by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  by  the  registrar,  Evalyn  T. 
Cavin.  As  the  work  came  to  be  better 
known,  the  project  has  been  given  con- 
siderable newspaper  space. 

It  is  on  the  vocational  guidance  side 
that  the  committee  has  done  its  most 
effective  and  original  work.  Formerly 
the  volunteer  chose  her  service  from  her 
own  limited  knowledge  of  the  field ;  now 
each  volunteer  has  to  pass  through  a 
sort  of  appraisal  by  the  registrar,  who 
puts  before  her  the  many  opportunities 
open  in  social  service.  Between  them, 
the  registrar  and  the  volunteer,  they  are 
able  to  pick  out  the  kind  of  work  at 
which  she  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  In 
this  way,  newcomers  are  given  a  good 
idea   of   the  extent   of  social   work   and 


are  made  to  feel  that  if  the  first  venture 
does  not  turn  out  entirely  satisfactory, 
there  are  a  host  of  other  opportunities 
waiting  for  which  she  might  prove  to  be 
better  fitted. 

It  is  impressed  upon  the  volunteer 
that  her  training  will  require  valuable 
time  from  the  agency  and  that  she  ought 
not  to  undertake  such  work  unless  her 
intentions  are  serious  enough  to  justify 
the  expenditure.  The  committee  has, 
from  time  to  time,  asked  for  reports 
from  the  agencies  as  to  the  results  with 
the  volunteers  sent  by  it.  The  replies 
have  been  more  than  encouraging. 

This  seems  to  be  another  of  those  ex- 
periments that  the  war  has  forced  upon 
social  work  and  that  has  proved  success- 
ful enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  new  adaptation  has  more  than  war- 
time value. 

ORGANIZING  THE  SURGE  OF 
YOUTH 

THE  surge  and  the  interests  of 
youth  were  more  or  less  eloquently 
voiced  at  a  conference  in  New  York  city 
last  week,  called  by  a  recently  formed 
organization  taking  the  name  of  the 
Young  Democracy.  All  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  under 
forty  years  of  age  were  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  manifesto  included  these 
sentences : 

Young  people  constitute  the  most  exploited 
and  least  consulted  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  They  have  been  expected  to 
throw  their  lives  and  their  energy 
into  the  balance  without  question.  Outgoing 
generations — old  men — have  always  used  and 
directed  this  energy.  ...  It  is  the  old  who 
promote  wars  and  who  capitalize  industrial 
oppression.  It  is  the  young  who  fight  the 
wars  and  whose  lives  are  warped  and 
twisted  in  the  factories.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  is  deliberate,  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  any  undue  malevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  old.  It  is  an  accident  of  our  economic 
organization.  Our  future  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  business  is  to  cripple  it.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  individually  both 
forward  looking  and  sincere,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  trust  them.  Where  they  are  not 
swayed  by  their  interests,  tradition — that 
great  autocracy  of  the  ancient — is  almost 
their  sole  guide.  And  tradition  has  not  seen 
our  world,  our  problems.  Even  in  the  so- 
called  radical  movements  it  is  the  young  who 
supply  most  of  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
qualities  which  are  too  often  carefully  mis- 
directed by  the  learned  patriarchs  who  are 
known   as  "leaders." 

The  conference  was  called  to  give  ex- 
pression and  form  to  the  aspirations  and 
spirit  of  revolt  by  youth  that,  as  is  well 
known,  have  helped  to  produce  more 
than  one  revolution  in  the  world's  his- 
tory and  that  are  constantly  playing  an 
unorganized  part  in  political,  industrial 
and  economic  change.  The  program  in- 
cluded addresses  on  universal  military 
service,  against  which  the  conference  re- 
corded its  opposition ;  on  labor  standards 
and  what  the  young  can  do  to  pass  con- 
structive labor  legislation ;  on   ideals  in 
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education ;  on  the  young  woman's  part 
in  these  movements ;  on  the  colored  race 
and  on  "the  spirit  of  youth." 

A  permanent  organization  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  at  32  Union 
Square,  New  York  city.  The  executive 
committee  of  eleven  members  includes: 
Fannie  M.  Witherspoon,  Mississippi; 
Donald  Winston,  New  York  city;  Anne 
Walton,  Philadelphia ;  Leila  Faye  Secor, 
New  York  city;  David  J.  Robbins, 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Harold  C.  Keyes, 
New  York  city;  Harold  Evans,  Phila- 
delphia; Robert  W.  Dunn,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Cadbury,  Haver- 


ford,  Pa.,  and  Devere  Allen,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Keyes,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  will  serve  as  or- 
ganizing secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Allen  as  executive  secretary. 

Instructions  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee called  for  the  appointment  by  local 
groups  in  each  state  of  a  state  legislative 
agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep 
local  groups  and  national  headquarters 
informed  on  pending  or  proposed  bills 
vitally  affecting  young  people  in  gen- 
eral. Within  a  short  time,  it  was  an- 
nounced, a  "thorough-going  manifesto 
will  be  issued,  setting  forth  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  the  Young  Democracy." 


Book  Reviews 


The     Polish     Peasant     in     Europe     and 
America.     Volumes   I   and   II. 

By  William  Thomas  and  Florian  Zna- 
niecki.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  589 
and  526  pp.  Price  $5.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $5.90. 

The  fruits  of  Professor  Thomas's  study  of 
the  Polish  peasant,  a  study  carried  on  in 
Poland  and  in  America  for  many  years,  have 
been  long  awaited.  They  are  now  partially 
available  in  this  curious  and  very  valuable 
magnum  opus. 

The  subject  of  the  two  volumes  now  in 
print  is  the  peasant  family  and  community, 
and  especially  the  ways  in  which  these  are 
affected  by  the  rising  industrial  system  at 
home  and  by  emigration,  whether  for  oc- 
casional work  to  Germany,  or  to  America. 
For  the  third  volume  is  promised  the  au- 
tobiography of  an  immigrant,  illustrating 
the  effect  of  the  rapid  transition  from  one 
social  system  to  another  in  "disorganizing" 
the  individual.  The  fourth  volume  is  to 
deal  with  social  and  political  conditions  in 
Poland.  The  fifth  may  be  the  one  of  most 
direct  interest  to  Americans,  as  it  is  to  be  a 
study  both  of  the  disorganization  of  Polish 
immigrants  in  America  resulting  from  "a  too 
rapid  and  inadequately  mediated  individuali- 
zation," and  the  beginnings  of  their  reor- 
ganization. 

In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  have 
not  a  historical  or  descriptive  account  of 
concrete  conditions  but  an  analytical  con- 
sideration of  states  of  mind,  "attitudes," 
richly  documented  with  illustrated  material  in 
the  shape  of  letters  to  and  from  Poles  in 
America.  Of  over  1,100  pages  all  but  300 
are  given  to  these  letters  with  introductory 
comments  and  brief  interpreted  foot  notes, 
often   very  meaty. 

The  publication  of  these  real  letters  is  a 
kind  of  spiritual  vivisection  in  the  name  of 
science.  Scientific  and  social  interest  they 
possess  in  a  high  degree,  but  how  far  this 
justifies  the  method  as  a  method  may  perhaps 
be  better  judged  when  some  of  its  indirect 
results  are  known. 

The  book  opens  with  a  "methodological 
note"  or  nearly  100  pages,  which  in  general 
will  be  of  more  use  to  the  theoretical  than 
to  the  practical  sociologist.  The  200-page 
Introduction  which  follows  is  the  substance 
of  the  whole,  the  rest  of  the  two  volumes 
being  made  up  of  the  764  letters  which  il- 
lustrate the  generalizations  of  the  Introduc- 
tion.    The  subjects  taken  up   are:   the   peas- 


ant family,  marriage,  the  class  system  in 
Polish  society,  social  environment,  economic 
life,  religious  and  magical  attitudes,  theo- 
retic and  aesthetic  interests. 

The  thread  which  unifies  the  whole  is  the 
study  of  the  changes  by  which  the  psy- 
chology of  family  solidarity  develops  into 
the  psychology  of  individualization  with  all 
that  this  means  in  different  cases.  Some  of 
the  letters  show,  as  the  most  striking  aspect 
of  the  process,  a  growing  moral  atomism,  a 
hideous  loss  of  significance  in  life;  others 
reveal  it  as  the  growth  of  a  new  degree  of 
self-consciousness,  wider  interests,  more  pur- 
posive moral  choice  and  more  personal  and 
articulate  affections. 

Some  of  the  most  acute  and  interesting 
discussion  is  that  relating  to  property  and  to 
the  attitude  toward  earning  money,  borrow- 
ing and  lending,  and  saving.  To  the  peas- 
ant, economic  values  are  not  all  alike  in 
kind ;  they  do  not  differ  only  in  amount. 
They  differ  qualitatively  and  in  kind,  as  the 
value  of  a  wedding  ring  differs  from  the 
value  in  money.  Land  especially  has  a 
character  all  its  own  as  the  basis  of  family 
life  and  measure  of  the  social  standing  of 
the  family  through  generations.  The  fact 
that  money  invested  in  land  may  bring  a 
return  less  than  might  be  got  from  some 
other  investment  is  an  irrelevant  considera- 
tion. The  question  is  not  only  one  of  se- 
curity but  above  all  of  family  status  and 
prestige. 

In  this  concern  for  what  Mr.  Veblen  calls 
"invidious  distinction"  may  be  found  a  prime 
key  to  the  situation  in  its  varying  phases. 
The  letters  are  a  constant  self  revelation  il- 
lustrating the  power  of  this  motive. 

The  controlling  force  of  family  and  vil- 
lage public  opinion  follows  the  wanderer  to 
summer  work  in  Prussia  or  to  the  barracks 
where  the  period  of  army  service  is  lived 
through,  or,  more  or  less  fully,  to  distant 
America  whence  his  conduct  is  reported 
home  by  friendly  or  unfriendly  gossip  in 
letters  or  from  returning  acquaintances. 
Manv  letters  show  how  sharp  is  the  sting 
of  blame  or  contempt  actual  or  imagined 
among  the  home  croup.  They  show,  too, 
the  immense  gratification  of  being  able  to 
prove,  often  through  display  of  real  generos- 
ity, the  fact  of  success  in  the  new  world. 

The  most  dangerous  moment  is  when 
either  because  the  old  life  becomes  shadowy 
and  remote  or  because  its  standards  are  felt 
to  be  outgrown,  this  regard  for  what  the 
home   group    think    passes   away   before    any 


relation  with  the  new  social  environment 
has  been  established  to  take  its  place.  The 
break  between  those  in  America  and  those 
left  behind,  or  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  immigrant  home  is  but  a  phase 
of  this  situation,  and  is  variously,  often 
tragically,  illustrated  in  these  letters. 

In  regard  to  this  and  other  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  misadjustments  among  new- 
comers the  lack,  on  the  part  of  well  in- 
tentioned  Americans,  of  any  sort  of  realiz- 
ing ideas  of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  party 
of  the  other  part  is  the  source  of  much  fail- 
ure to  do  good  or  even  not  to  do  harm. 
For  this  reason  this  book  has  a  unique 
claim  upon  the  time  of  the  ever  over-busy 
teacher,  judge,  court  officer,  employer,  and 
every  sort  of  social  worker. 

If  the  two  stout  volumes  with  the  thought 
of  more  to  follow  suggest  dismay,  let  the 
Introduction  at  least,  or  even  the  first  part 
only  of  the  Introduction,  be  read  and  di- 
gested and  the  letters  sampled. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

[Note — I  have  noted  the  following  lef- 
erences,  embodied  in  footnotes  and  else- 
where where  they  might  be  overlooked  by 
the  busy  reader,  which  might  be  of  special 
interest:  Relating  to  philanthropy  and  social 
work:  Vol.  II,  44  (note),  331  (note);  Vol. 
I,  48-50,  66,  291-3.  Relating  to  work  and 
pay:  I,  46,  508  (note).  Effect  of  America 
on  children:  Raczkowski  letters  II,  184-5, 
219-220,  222,  231,  237,  404.  Letters  after 
outbreak  of  war:  II,  430,  324,  532,  402.  Mis- 
cellaneous I,  48-50,  50-51,  58,  68,  73,  75,  78- 
86.  If  only  a  few  letters  are  read  the  fol- 
lowing might  be  found  specially  interesting: 
Wroblewski  series  (I,  325  et  seq.),  Osinski 
(I,  395  et  seq.),  Borkowski  (II,  343  et  seq.), 
Jablkowski  (I,  406  et  seq.),  Krupa  (II,  483 
et  seq.),   Piotrowski    (II,    503   et  seq.).~\ 

The  Prussian  Elementary  Schools 

By  Thomas  Alexander.  Macmillan  Co. 
571  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.65. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion in  English  of  the  German  Volksschule. 
It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  and 
political  situation  in  Germany.  It  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  the  common  school  is  a 
device  adopted  by  the  military  aristocracy 
of  that  country  to  train  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people — 90  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation— for  a  low  station  in  life  where  they 
must  and  do  accept  with  complaisance  the 
domination  of  the  upper  class. 

American  readers  have  long  been  familiar 
through  complete  reports  with  the  higher 
schools  of  Germany.  Indeed,  in  recent 
decades  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States  from  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Gymnasium  and  of  the  German 
university.  The  school  that  gives  training 
to  the  common  people  has  been  overlooked 
as  of  little  interest  to  outsiders.  It  is  a 
school  lacking  in  most  of  the  features  which 
have  made  the  higher  schools  known  to 
the  world. 

Professor  Alexander  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  preceding  the  war  in  the  Volksschulr 
and  Drought  back  stenographic  reports  of 
recitations  as  well  as  a  complete  bodv  of 
official  and  historical  documents  dealing 
with  the  organization  of  this  school  and  of 
its  courses  of  study.  He  has  given  a  de- 
tailed and  thoroughly  objective  account  of 
what  he  saw  and  found,  limiting  his  com- 
ments and  interpretations  to  a  very  few 
passages   and   a   final   chapter. 

Some  readers  may  object  that  he  has  given 
too  much  detail  and  too  little  interpretation. 
The  careful  student  who  uses  the  book  .1-  I 
text,  and  the  general  reader  who  prefers 
to  form  his  own  opinion  will  welcome  the 
details,  and  will  find  in  the  full  statements 
evidences  which  are  required  as  a  basis  for 
a    critical    judgment. 
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Especially  interesting  are  the  chapters  on 
religious  instruction  and  instruction  in  his- 
tory. Through  these  two  subjects,  on  which 
great  emphasis  is  laid,  the  Volksschule 
teaches  a  narrow  type  of  nationalism  which 
goes  far  to  explain  why  the  common  people 
of  Germany  are  lacking  in  initiative  and 
independence.  Full  reports  of  recitations  in 
these  subjects  make  a  clear  case  for  these 
statements. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  Volks- 
schule is  very  different  from  that  followed 
in  American  schools.  The  teachers  give  in- 
struction in  oral  lectures  even  to  little  chil- 
dren. There  is  very  limited  use  of  text 
books.  The  children  do  not  learn  how  to 
look  up  matters  independently;  they  are 
held  at  all  times  subject  to  the  control  of 
teachers  who  give  such  material  as  they 
deem  it  wise  for  the  pupils  to  have. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  better  organ- 
ized than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  com- 
pensation and  pensions  of  teachers  are  at  a 
level  which  leads  the  author  to  commend 
the  example  of  Germany  in  this  respect  to 
American   communities. 

The  book  is  especially  significant  to 
American  readers,  because  it  shows  that 
universal  education  may  exist  without  pro- 
moting democracy.  In  this  country  we  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  any 
school  will  serve  to  make  better  citizens. 
The  Germans  have  a  universal  education, 
but  they  do  not  have  any  tendency  toward 
the  kind  of  citizenship  which  we  aim  to 
cultivate  in  this  country.  As  our  author 
puts  the  matter  in  his  preface: 

"We  believe,  however,  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  Prussian  school  system  will  con- 
vince any  unbiased  reader  that  the  Prus- 
sian citizen  cannot  be  free  to  do  and  act 
for  himself;  that  the  Prussian  is  to  a  large 
measure  enslaved  through  the  medium  of 
his  school ;  that  his  learning  instead  of  mak- 
ing him  his  own  master,  forges  the  chain 
by  which  he  is  held  in  servitude;  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  Prussian  elementary  edu- 
cation is  shaped  with  the  express  purpose  of 
making  ninety-five  per  cent  out  of  every 
hundred  citizens  subservient  to  the  ruling 
house  and  to  the  state." 

The  book  teaches  another  lesson  impor- 
tant to  the  American  reader,  but  not  ex- 
plicitly brought  out  in  the  book  itself.  We 
must  be  slow  in  the  future  to  borrow  Ger- 
man educational  institutions.  Just  before 
the  war  there  were  those  who  tried  to  in- 
duce us  to  borrow  the  German  system  of 
trade  training.  These  people  were  igno- 
rant of  the  full  implications  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  suffering  in  our 
American  elementary  schools  today  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1850 
American  educational  leaders  imitated  too 
liberally  the  narrow,  undemocratic  Prussian 
Volksschule,  and  thereby  gave  us  an  un- 
American  and  impractical  institution  in  our 
eight-year,    rudimentary,    elementary    school. 

The  present  book  should  serve  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  making  Americans  aware 
of  the  blighting  influence  of  a  narrow 
school  designed  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
humble    subservience.      Charles  H.  Judd. 

Vocational    Guidance    Movement 

By  John  M.  Brewer.  Macmillan  Co. 
333  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.37. 

While  this  book  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  subject  of  vocational 
guidance  yet  published,  "the  reader,"  as 
the  author  remarks,  "must  not  expect  a  book 
on  this  subject  to  offer  anything  like  a  com- 
plete program  or  solution  of  the  problem." 
Adequate  guidance  in  the  full  selection  and 
development  of  a  life  work  includes,  "(1) 
Laying  a  broad  foundation  of  useful  ex- 
perience; (2)  Studying  occupational  oppor- 
tunities;   (3)    Choosing   an   occupation;    (4) 


Children's 
Outer  Apparel 


at 


Reg.   Trade-Mark 


With  May  comes  the  need  for  new  Dresses,  Rompers,  and 
Suits  for  the  Children. 

We  are  showing  this  season  a  very 
comprehensive  assortment,  in  sizes 
up  to  14  years,  all  sturdy,  sensible, 
well-made  little  garments  of  latest 
cut  and  in  good  taste. 

Bloomer  Dress  (as  illustrated) 
of  Anderson  Gingham  with  Brown 
and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Stripe; 
White  collar  and  cuffs  and  Black  Silk 
bowtie.    Sizes  6  to  12  years,  #3.50. 

Nainsook  Dresses,  Hand-made, 
sizes  6  months  to  2  years,  $1.75, 
2.75  to  16.50.  Machine-made,  with 
fine  tucks  and  Val-Lace  trimming, 
$1.00,  1.50  to  3.75. 

Colored  Wash  Dresses,  sizes  2  to 
6  years,  $1.85,  2.25,  2.50  to  10.75. 
In  older  sizes,  6  to  12  years,  $3.50 
to  16.50. 


Bloomer  Dress  of  Anderson 
Gingham    -  ?3.5i' 


Boys'  Wash  Suits,   sizes  2   to   5 
years,  £2.95,  3.75  107.75. 

Infants'  Outfits.  We  furnish  complete  Infants'  Outfits  at 

various  prices,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pieces  desired. 

Prices  with  detailed  information  will    be  submitted   upon 

request. 

Maids'   Aprons   and   Caps.       Dix-made   Nurses'    and 

Maids'  Uniforms  at  reasonable  prices. 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Go. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Preparing  for  an  occupation;  (5)  Entering 
upon  work;  (6)  Securing  promotions  and 
making    readjustments." 

The  breadth  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  guidance  are  thus  ade- 
quately appreciated.  The  history  of  the 
movement  and  its  development  to  the  present 
time  are  clearly  and  discriminately  pre- 
sented, the  vital  relationship  between  voca- 
tional guidance  and  educational  guidance  is 
shown,  and  the  fallacies  of  partial  or  short- 
sighted or  doctrinaire  scheme,  treated  un- 
der the  term  "pseudo-guidance"  are  clearly 
revealed  by  their  subjection  to  scientific 
analysis. 

As  the  author  interprets  the  qualifications, 
responsibilities,  opportunities,  and  duties  of 
the  vocational  counselor,  the  novice  aspiring 


to  this  work  will  certainly  take  stock  of  him- 
self with  much  humility  as  he  reads  the 
chapter  on  the  counselor  and  his  work  if 
he  has  any  appreciative  sense  of  the  genuine 
character   of  the   problem. 

The  problem  of  employment  with  its  hith- 
erto unscientific,  chaotic,  and  wasteful 
methods,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
young  worker  in  various  fields,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  or  the  limitations  upon 
advancement,  the  possibilities  and  methods 
for  changing  from  one  field  to  another,  and 
the  means  for  growth  into  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  a  chosen  field  receive  such  consid- 
eration as  is  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
information  and  experience  so  far  attained 
by  the  investigations,  experiments,  and  ob- 
servations   of    recent    years.      The    changes 
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TRAINING    FOR 

SOCIAL  WORK 

SPECIALIZED  study  and  research  combined  with  practical  experi- 
ence in  social  work  and  welfare  activities  in  Cleveland  is  now  being 
offered  in  a  graduate  school.  Qualified  candidates  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Administration. 

All  the  courses  given  are  distinctly  professional  in  character  and  have 
a  practical  outlook.  Students  are  given  responsible  and  remunerative 
field  work,  under  close  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 
had  practical  experience.  This  work  is  definitely  educational  in  its  value. 


Social    Treatment    of  f  Needy 

Families. 
Coordination     of    Community 

Activities. 

Child 


Service    Work    in   Stores   and 

Factories. 
Executive   Positions  in  Social 

Agencies. 
Welfare 


JAMES  F.  JACKSON,  Director 

Division  of  Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service 

Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

NOTE:    There  is  an  increasingly  great  demand  for  those  trained  in  practical  social  work.    The 

supply  is  not  at  all  adequate  at  present. 
Other  Divisions  of  this  School  are:     Municipal  Administration  and  Public  Service,  Course   for 

Public  Health  Nurses. 

For  General  Information,  Address  Professor  J.  E.  CUTLER,  Dean 


For  Employers  in  War- 
Time 

C"  XPERT  advice  on  labor  prob- 
lems. "Retainer"  basis.  Labor 
relations,  employment  methods,  labor 
supply,  plant  sanitation,  hygiene, 
pensions,  insurance,  female  labor, 
wages,  "welfare  work,"  industrial 
democracy.     Address 

"CONSULTANT,"  care  Survey. 


THE  PUBLIC  in  its  editorials  and  special  articles 
interprets  for  its  reader  the  developments  of  the  day 
in  Washington  and  in  the  European  centers  where  his- 
tory is  being  made — and  always  with  relation  to  their 
bearing  on  democracy 

Authoritative  special  articles  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Public  have  covered — "Newspapers  in  Wartime,"  bya  radi- 
cal city  editor,  "On  the  trail  of  the  Packers,"  by  George 
P.  West,  "Reform  and  the  Constitution,"  "What  is  hap- 
pening in  Ireland,"  "Anglo-American  Labor,"  "What 
Congress  Needs,"  "Are  Women  Advancing?"  "An  Educa- 
tional Draft." 

"The  Public  is  a  compass — always  true  and  pointing  in  the  same 
direction."— Brand  Whltlock,   U.   S.    Minister   to   Belgium. 

"The  Public  is  the  most  dynamic  factor  in  our  home." — Harriet 
Taylor  Treadwell. 
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Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
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is  now  in  press.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
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$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


THE  PUBLIC 

122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Send  me  The  Public  for  26  weeks' 
trial,  and  a  free  copy  of  "The  Law 
of  Human  Progress,"  by  Henry 
George.     I  enclose  $1.00. 

("Tho  Law  of  Human  Prop-ess"  la  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  laws  governing; 
the  development  of  civilization.  Beau- 
tifully printed,  and  bound  In  cloth.) 


Name  .  . 
Address 


recorded  toward  more  rational  treatment 
and  control  of  the  problems  of  employment 
and  promotion  are  hopeful  with  possibilities 
for  some  aspects  of  vocational  guidance. 

The  author  utilizes  all  of  the  significant 
contributions  to  his  subject,  analyzing  and 
evaluating  with  a  purpose  single  to  accurate 
and  unprejudiced  appraisement.  He  avoids 
the  extravagance  of  too  great  enthusiasm  but 
ably  advocates  all  measures  tested  to  the 
point  of  demonstrated  validity.  In  his  con- 
structive program  he  makes  the  school  the 
central  agency  through  the  utilization  of  its 
possible  factors,  but  provides  for  the  cooper- 
ative aid  of  many  other  agencies  extending 
into  employment  and  desirable  adjustment 
after  employment. 

Practically  every  social  and  civic  agency 
is  shown  to  have  some  responsibility  in 
contributing  to  the  highest  vocational  effi- 
ciency of  the  world's  workers,  whatever  the 
calling  "Some  appropriate  next  steps" 
which  may  readily  be  taken  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  resources  already  available  con- 
stitutes the  concluding  section  in  his  con- 
structive program. 

Dr.  Brewer,  now  head  of  the  department 
of  psychology  and  education  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School,  was  formerly 
instructor  in  education  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  for  several  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau.  In  this  work  he  profited  by  the 
wide  experience  of  Meyer  Bloomfield,  then 
director  of  the  Boston  bureau.  By  both 
training  and  experience  he  is  well  equipped 
for  an  exposition  and  evaluation  of  the  va- 
rious elements  in  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

An  appendix  includes  a  glossary  of  terms 
which  will  be  of  value  to  readers  to  whom 
the  field  is  new;  a  well  selected  bibliogra- 
phy; and  a  thought-stimulating  series  of 
questions  on  each  of  the  chapters  of  the 
text  An  index  of  both  authors  and  topics- 
adds   to   the    usefulness   of   the   volume. 

The  book  is  well  organized  and  easily- 
readable.  It  should  be  found  very  accept- 
able in  providing  a  general  view  and  an* 
intelligent  perspective  of  the  numerous  prob- 
lems, achievements,  and  more  immediate  pos- 
sibilities of  vocational  guidance  for  students,, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  laymen.  Its 
constructive  program,  providing  suggestions, 
for  appropriate  "next  steps,"  should'  enable 
any  community  or  agency  to  make  immediate- 
participation  in  forwarding  the  movement.. 
Frederick  G.  Bonse*. 

Men  in  War 

By  Andress  Latzko.  Bone  St  Live  right. 
264  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Six  items  in  the  catalog  of  Hell  make  up> 
Men  in  War,  the  work  of  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  army.  They  include  madness  and' 
mutilation  and  hate;  terror  and  anger ;  vile 
pride  and  the  fury  of  helplessness.  Thev 
are  horribly  ugly  and  bitter.  The  book  hits- 
so  hard  that  one  is  grateful  for  the  accident 
of  an  overblown  style  which  gives  the  only 
relief.  Something  had  to  be  false  in  this 
book,  which   is  so  fatally  true. 

"Did  it  surprise  you  to  find  out  that  war 
is  horrible?"  asks  one  of  the  characters.  For 
a  country  that  has  not  seen,  and  in  spite  of 
flooding  publicity  will  probably  never  learn, 
how  horrible  war  is,  this  book  ought  to  be 
a  salutary  surprise.  It  is  almost  childishly 
elementary.  One  reads  a  discussion  in  a 
hospital  of  what  is  the  most  terrible  thing  in 
the  war,  and  the  answer  is  not  the  physical 
ghastliness,  the  brutality,  or  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  the  struggle  to  those  who  fight 
without  knowing  why;  the  answer  given  is 
that  men  were  allowed  to  go,  allowed  by 
their  world,  by  their  wives  and  sweetheart^, 
without  protest.  (It  was  hardly  a  demo- 
cratic war   for  Austria.)      But  after  that   tht 
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book   travels   into   the   physical    and   remains 
there. 

Baptism  by  Fire  is  the  story  of  a  com- 
pany's first  coming  into  the  trenches.  The 
captain,  eaten  by  remorse,  hardly  dares  give 
the  order  to  enter  the  communication  trench, 
and  his  lieutenant,  eager  for  blood,  drives 
him  on.  The  Victor  is  a  sketch  of  a  com- 
manding general,  who  directs  the  battle  from 
his  castle  miles  behind  the  lines.  My  Comrades 
is  a  study  in  bestial  ugliness,  terror  and  mad- 
ness; A  Hero's  Death  is  another;  Home 
Again  is  the  story  of  a  disfigured  hero  who 
returns  to  find  his  fiancee  the  mistress  of 
the  local   squire. 

After  such  books  as  Over  the  Top  and 
Back  from  Hell  with  a  Smile  and  attempts 
to  persuade  us  of  the  goodness  of  war,  this 
book  is  infinitely  good.  The  author  has  come 
back  with  a  curse.  It  is,  regrettably,  a  curse 
against  the  cruelties  and  the  accidents  of  rank 
and  the  inequalities  of  sacrifice — one  would 
almost  suppose  that  the  author  would  ap- 
prove of  a  war  in  which  these  things  did 
not  occur.  But  behind  it  is  the  full-mouthed 
curse  against  war  which  gives  the  book  its 
strength.  No  man  in  these  trenches  felt  that 
he  was  fighting  against  war;  they  all  were 
fighting  wire  and  flame  and  shell ;  they  hated 
war  because  it  hurt.  And  it  is  as  well  that 
that  side  of  war-hating  should  come  to  a  shel- 
tered people  who  may  forget,  as  others  have 
forgotten,  that  war  is  not  "the  lordliest  life" 
and  that  we  are  in  it,  even  with  all  its 
sickening  degradations,  to  end  it. 

Men  in  War  is  a  disquieting  book  that 
brings  bad  dreams.  It  is  unrelieved,  it  is 
fragmentary,  but  it  tears  the  heart.  And  we 
would  be  forever  cowards  and  slaves  if  we 
dared  not  face  its  miseries.  We  are  not 
likely  to  be  fortified  by  the  book;  but  it  will 
help  us  to  understand  what  and  why  we  are 
called  by  destiny  to  fight. 

Gilbert  Seldes. 

Speech  Defects  in  Children   and  How  to 

Treat  Them 

By     Walter     Babcock     Swift.       Houghton 

Mifflin    Co.    128   pp.    Price   $.75;    by   mail 

of  the  Survey  $.81. 

This  book  may  be  understood  by  con- 
sideration of  it  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ters to  which  it  relates.  (1)  There  are  ap- 
proximately 140,000  stammerers  and  320- 
000  lispers  in  the  public  schools,  according 
to  Wallin's  conservative  figures  extended. 
(2)  The  stammerers,  and  possibly  the  lisp- 
ers, infect  the  other  children,  and  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  all  so  affected  is  re- 
tarded. (3)  The  oral  recitations  exacted  of 
the  stammerers  make  them  worse.  (4) 
Germany  has  adopted  corrective  treatments 
for  defects  in  the  public  schools.  (5)  The 
German  treatments  are  reported  by  those 
financially  interested  to  be  successful.  (6) 
These  treatments  are  known  to  be  ineffec- 
tive for  stammering,  except  temporarily, 
and  Dr.  Liebmann  has  shown  the  breathing 
and  articulatory  exercises  used  to  be  inju- 
rious. 

Two  courses  are  suggested  to  the  Ameri- 
can educators:  (a)  to  imitate  Germany; 
(b)  to  employ  special  teachers  for  the  lisp- 
ers if  they  wish;  to  have  the  stammerers  re- 
cite in  concert  or  write,  in  order  to  avoid 
spreading  the  disorder  to  others,  and  to 
avoid  intensifying  it  in  the  stammerers; 
and  to  defer  the  introduction  of  positive 
treatments  until  the  charges  of  their  injuri- 
ousness   are   disproved. 

The  announced  object  of  Dr.  Swift's  book 
is  to  do  something  for  the  neglected  stam- 
merers, and  to  save  teachers  the  baffling 
task  of  trying  to  collect  essential  wisdom 
from  scattered  medical  and  pedagogical 
treatises.  But  a  fountain  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source,  which  in  this  case  is  "visual 
center  asthenia,"  in  favor  of  which  see 
Journal   of   Abnormal    Psychology,    Novem- 


ber, 1915,  and  against  which  see  the  same 
periodical  for  April-May,  1917.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  in 
face  of  the  facts  that  it  is  one  of  that  class 
of  theories  which  attributes  a  physical  de- 
fect to  the  stammerer,  and  that  no  theory  in 
that  class  has  ever  been  sustained,  and  prac- 
tically all  have  been  disproved:  witness  the 
theories  of  psychosis,  aphasia,  "transient 
auditory    amnesia,"    and    so   on. 

It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  book  that 
a  doubtful  central  theory  is  not  too  strongly 
supported.  Without  a  strong  central  theory, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  cover  all  speech  dis- 
orders with  a  short  treatise,  each  topic  must 
necessarily  be  treated  in  a  brief  and  gen- 
eral way.  Indeed,  the  author  says,  "The 
idea  that  the  whole  science  of  phonetics,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  methods  of  correcting 
defects,  can  be  learned  exclusively  from 
books,  is  so  common  a  misconception  that  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  attack  it  di- 
rectly  and   vigorously." 

Turned  then  from  the  supposed  object  of 
the  book  we  look  for  the  real  object,  and 
careful  reading  warrants  only  one  conclu- 
sion. It  is  to  induce  teachers  to  improve 
their  positions  by  taking  special  courses  in 
speech  correction,  and  by  practicing  what 
they  have  learned  on  the  speech  defectives 
in  the  public  schools.  The  author  says,  "All 
these      things      [numerous     objections]      are 


avoided  by  the  solution  which  I  pro- 
pose. The  'part  time'  teacher  continues  her 
grade  work  and  allows  her  speech  pupils 
to  remain  in  the  grades.  She  meets  them 
for  a  short  time  after  school.  This  gives 
her  variety  of  work  in  the  place  of  monot- 
ony. The  board  loses  no  teacher  and  saves 
the  expense  of  a  high-salaried  specialist  by 
raising  the  'part-time'  teacher's  salary  a  lit- 
tle annually.  Thus  there  are  obvious  ad- 
vantages to  pupils,  to  teachers,  and  to  school 
boards  alike."  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
induct  positive  treatments  for  speech  dis- 
orders in  the  American  public  schools  as 
they  have  been  inducted  in  the  German 
schools. 

Not  so  much  for  the  reading  matter,  which 
is  somewhat  superficial,  but  for  the  standing 
of  the  author  and  his  connections  as  indi- 
cated on  the  title  page,  the  book  will  un- 
doubtedly exert  a  strong  influence  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
neutral  ground.  If  the  views  advanced  are 
right,  then  the  ever  hoped-for  day  of  de- 
liverance of  the  speech  defective  is  at  hand. 
If  the  views  are  wrong — and  if  their  present 
rapid  rate  of  introduction  continues — some 
of  our  cherished  American  institutions,  such 
as  the  schools,  the  press,  and  medicine,  will 
be  deeply  stained. 

Ernest  Tompkins. 
[Continued  on  page  172] 


The  Great  New 
American   Industry 


1915  ■ 

■  215,602 

1916  ■ 

H  520,847 

1917  ■ 

■EL^LB  901,223 

1918  ■ 

3,000,000 

(estimated) 

Showing  increase  in  gross  tonnage 
constructed    in    U.    S.     Shipyards 


In  two  years,  ship-building 
and  the  shipping  trade  have 
come  to  be  the  foremost 
American  industry.  Not  only 
does  the  prosperity  of  our 
foreign  commerce  depend  on 
shipipng,  but  also  the  growth 
of    our    domestic    commerce. 


To  be  well-posted,  nautical 
men,  and  alert  business  men, 
as  well,  must  keep  in  touch 
with  ship  building,  and  ship- 
ping news,  and  the  progress 
of  marine  architecture,  navi- 
gation questions,  port  devel- 
opment, and  the  improvement 
of    inland    waterways. 


The     Nautical    Gazette 


Founded   1871 


SPECIAL  OFFER!     Send  a  dollar  bill  with 
coupon,  and  we  shall  send  The  Nautical 
Gazette     for     six     months.      Regular 
subscription,     $3.00    a    year;     10 
cents  a  copy. 
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SPECIAL    SUMMER    SESSIONS 

J   |     SOCIOLOGY,   ECONOMICS,   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS,   HEALTH,  PRISON  REFORM,  EDUCATION     J   | 
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I  I  YOUR  COUNTRY 
J  |  NEEDS  YOU 

Learn  How  to  Serve  Through  the 

RED  CROSS  HOME  SERVICE 
I   I  INSTITUTES 

For  the  training  of  Executive  Secretaries  for 

1     |  Home  Service  with  the  families  of  soldiers  and 

|     |  sailors. 

|     1  Summer  Sessions  in  Atlanta.  Boston.  Cincin- 

nati, Cleveland,  Columbus,  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond, 
Seattle  and  elsewhere.    Six  weeks'  course,  full 

1     |  time.      Three    dollars    registration    fee.      Red 

|     1  Cross  Certificate. 

|     |         For  fuller  information,  address, 

|    1  Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 

Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief, 

|    |  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

i   1   THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 
|   WORK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A   DEPARTMENT  OF  SIMMONS   COLLEGE. 

The  first  year  program  begins  September 
18.  A  substantial  preparation  for  the 
forms  of  social  service  now  in  special  de- 
mand. Correlated  courses  on  work  with 
individuals  and  families  and  on  neighbor- 
1     |  hood  work. 

Well    prepared    students    may    specialize 
|     |  in  medical  social  service,  work  with  children 

|     |  and   adolescents,   organizing   charity,   or   in 

neighborhood   work   through   settlements. 

A    Summer    Course    is    offered    for    six 
|  weeks    beginning    June    25.     An    introduc- 

tion to  social  work. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

l   1   SUMMER   SCHOOL    FOR   INTER- 
1   J   CHURCH  WORKERS 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

June  26th  to  July  7th,  1918 

Courses  in  social  service,  publicity,  community  evanoeltem,  mission,*,  religious 
education,   church   comity   and   the  principles  and  methods   of   inter-church  work. 

Faculty:  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen,  Prof.  Benjamin  F. 
Winchester,  Rev.  Henry  Atkinson,  Rev.  Horace  S.  Holton,  Bev.  Charles  Stelzle, 
J.  E.  McAfee,  Prof.  Shaller  Mathews,  Rev.  Roy  B.   Guild. 

Special  Speakers:  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkln  and  Fred 
B.   Smith. 

Auspices:  Commission  on  Inter- Church  Federation  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Address  Roy  B.  Guild.  Executive  Secretary. 
105   East  22nd   Street,    New  York  City,    for  information   and  particulars. 

WORK  AMONG  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

Women  qualified  to  become  club  leaders,  industrial 
secretaries,  cafeteria  directors,  physical  directors,  re- 
ligious work  directors,  executive  secretaries,  etc.,  in  a 
Christian  movement  with  a  social  program  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  the  Secretarial  Department,  Na- 
tional Board  of 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Relative    to    Intensive    and    Professional    Courses    of    Training 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PITTSBURGH 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1918 
July  8th— August  17th 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been 
intensified  and  the  faculty  strengthened  by  experts  from  other  insti- 
tutions. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  academic  courses,  general  courses  are 
offered  in  Languages,  Economics,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Edu- 
cation, Household  Arts,   Music,  Science,  etc. 

Special  features: 

1.     War  Courses  in  Social  Service 
The  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Institute,  with  supervised 
field  work  in  social  service. 

Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public  Safety  Course  on 
Community  Organization  in  War  Time.  This  course 
emphasizes  health  and  child  welfare. 
A  Special  two  weeks'  Institute  on  Immigration  and 
Americanization  (July  8th-20th) — Led  by  authorities 
of  national  reputation  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

11.      Course  in  Patriotism  Through  Education 

Daily   lectures    by    noted    educators,    under   direction   of 
National  Security  League. 
For  special  bulletins  address  the  Registrar,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Attend  the  Six  Weeks  Summer  Session 
of 

New  York  School 
of  philanthropy 

July  8— August  16 

Courses,  including  required  practical 
work,  in  Community  Organization,  Play, 
Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Industry, 
Public  Service,  Psycho-Pathology,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Excursions  to  Agencies 
concerned  with  War  Activities. 

Write  for  information  about  the  Summer  School  and  the 
Institutes  in  Child  Welfare  and  Correctional  Problems 
to  the  Secretary,  287  Fourth  Avenue. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL 
OF  CIVICS  AND 
PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION 
June  19-July  26 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 
Five   Credit    Courses:    (1)    Principles    of    Case   Work; 

(2)  Problems  of  Social  Work  in  War  Time; 

(3)  The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  relation  to 
Social  Work;  (4)  The  Organization  and 
Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry;  (5)  Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the   Social   Agencies  in  Chicago 
Visits  of  Inspection  to  the  Important  Institutions  in  or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers. 

Folk   Dancing,   Gymnastics,   Games,    Story-telling  and   other   technical 

classes   held   at   Hull-House. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1918 

For  information,   address   The   Dean.   2559    Michigan   Avenue, 
Chicago,   111. 
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I  1  SPECIAL 

SUMMER 

SESSIONS  |  I 
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I    TRAINING  GAMP  FOR  NURSES 

For  college  women  only.     Classes  1909-1918  eligible 

At  Vassar  College,   June   24  to   September   13,   1918.  | 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  = 

the  Council  of  National  Defense.  | 

|                                    A  three  months  intensive  course  in  theory  of  nursing,  | 

preliminary   to   two   years  training  in   hospitals.      Fee,  | 

including    board,    room,    living    expenses    and    tuition  = 

|                                   —$95.  | 

Our  country's  need  | 

Apply    at    once    to    Dean    Herbert    E.    Mills,    Vassar    College,  e 

|           POUGHKEEPSIE,     N.    Y.  | 

E  = 

Summer  Session,  June  24 — August  3,  1918  f 

University  of  Southern  California  | 

More   than    100   courses   by    40    specialists.      Visiting  professon  = 
Include  some  of  America's   foremost  educators. 

Social  aspects  of  government  tear  program  given   special  proml-  = 

nence.      George  E.    Howard,    ex-president   American    Sociological  e 

Society     (Social    Psychology)  ;     Richard    Burton,    of    Minnesota  = 

(American    Literature    and     the     War)  ;     Emory     S.     Bogardus  =_ 

(Americanization)  ;    Ernest   C.    Moore    (Educational  Administra-  r- 
tion)  ;  Dr.  Louise  Stanley   (Household  Problems  and  Dietetics)  ; 

Rockwell   D.    Hunt    (National  Conservation)  ;    and  many   others  = 

Unusual    opportunity    for    teachers    in    unexcelled    environment.  I 
For  Bulletin  with  full  announcements,  address 
J.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Registrar,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  { 

Summer  Session,  1918 

June  24 — August  2 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Minne-  5 
sota  will  be  maintained  as  usual. 

Colleges  offering   instruction:     Agriculture,    Chemis-  = 

try,      Dentistry,      Education,     Engineering,     Graduate  s 
School,  Medicine,  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

Numerous  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  i 
leading  to  bachelor's  and   advanced  degrees. 

Special   Feature:    The   Social    Service 
|  Plattsburg 

Special  training  for  social   workers  in   war  time   by  = 

experts    of    national    reputation.       Courses    on    Child  1 

Welfare,   Care  of   Dependents  and  Defectives,   Hous-  § 

ing  and  Town  Planning,  Social  Progress;  special  three  | 

weeks'    institutes    on    Case    Work,    Problems    of    the  = 

Family,    and    Thought    Currents    in     Modern     Social  | 

Work.      The    Director    of    the    University's    Training  = 

Course  for  Social  and  Civic  Work  will  conduct  the  | 

Plattsburg  and  also  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  In-  | 

:                                      stitute  which  it  includes.  = 

Women  students  may  engage  rooms  in  Sanford  | 
Hall   by  making  application  before   May   1st. 

For  bulletins  containing  detailed  information,  address  | 

The  Registrar,  University  of  Minnesota 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  I 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  the  same  basis 
as   during   the   other  quarters   of  the  academic  year 

The    undergraduate    colleges,    the    graduate    schools,    and    the    pro-  I 

{       fessional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Com-  % 

[       merce  and  Administration,  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity.  | 

I        Instruction    is    given    by    regular    members    of    the    University    staff,  | 

I        which  is  augmented  in  the  summer  by  appointment  of  professors  and  | 

I        instructors    from    other    institutions.  1 

Special  War  Courses 

Military   Science,    Food   Conservation,   Spoken  French,   etc. 

SUMMER   QUARTER,   1918:    First  term   June   17-July  24;    Sec-  | 

}       ond   Term   July    25-August   30.  I 


A  detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  1 
|  Dean  of  the  Faculties.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chi-  \ 
|       cago,  Illinois.  | 
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Twenty-five   Years  of  Child 
Welfare  Work  in  Canada 

-By  Hastings  H.  Hart 

director,    department    of    child-helping    of    THE    RUSSELL    SAGE 

FOUNDATION,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

THE  Association  of  Children's  Aid  Societies  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  celebrating  this  month  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  children's  protection  act  and  of  the  appointment  of  J.  J. 
Kelso  as  superintendent  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 

The  Ontario  plan,  which  has  become  the  Canadian  plan,  of  or- 
ganizing work  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  was  notable  in 
the  fact  that  it  provided  by  law  for  the  operation  of  children's  aid 
societies  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
government.  At  the  time  it  was  inaugurated  the  supervision  of 
private  institutions  by  state  officers  was  new  in  the  United  States; 
and  even  now,  it  prevails  in  only  a  few  states. 

The  children's  protection  act  of  Ontario,  passed  in  1893,  established 
a  Department  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  with  a  gen- 
eral superintendent.  It  contemplated  the  organization  of  local 
children's  aid  societies  and  the  placing  of  child  protection  work  on 
a  more  efficient  basis.  Mr.  Kelso,  a  newspaper  man,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  secretary  of  the  Humane  Society  and  president  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  was  appointed  superintendent  when  the  law 
went  into  effect  in  May,   1893.     He  has  held  the  office  ever  since. 

Mr.  Kelso's  work  is  well  known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  many  conferences,  includ- 
ing the  child-welfare  meeting  at  the  White  House  called  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  continuously  since  the  1893  gathering  in 
Chicago  and  was  elected  vice-president  in  1902. 

The  department  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  local  children's  aid 
societies  until  there  are  now  sixty-nine  of  them  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  with  forty-eight  inspectors  giving  all  their  time  to  the  work. 

The  department's  chief  interest  and  that  of  the  children's  aid 
societies  associated  with  it  has  been  the  placing  under  state  guar- 
dianship of  all  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  provision  and 
education  for  them  in  family  homes  instead  of  institutions.  As 
the  work  has  progressed  its  scope  has  gradually  broadened  until 
it  has  come  to  embrace  many  other  enterprises,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  "shelters,"  temporary  provision  for  delinquent  boys 
and  girls,  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  the  establishment 
of  fresh  air  funds  and  vacation  plans  for  poor  children,  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  public  playgrounds,  study  of  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  prevention  of  infant 
mortality,  cooperation  with  juvenile  courts,  and  the  promotion  of 
child  welfare   legislation. 

The  department  has  worked  earnestly  to  standardize  the  work 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  local  children's  aid  societies. 
Superintendent  Kelso  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  to  this  end, 
not  only  because  of  his  official  position  and  strong  personality,  but 
also  his  journalistic  experience,  skill  in  dealing  with  legislators, 
and  his  unusual  facility  in  writing  suggestive  monographs  that  have 
become  a  powerful   educational   force  throughout  Canada. 

Most  of  the  children's  aid  societies  of  Ontario  are  highly  efficient. 
At  first,  only  a  few  were  able  to  employ  trained  agents,  and  most 
had  to  depend  upon  volunteer  workers.  Such  workers  are  neces- 
sarily at  a  disadvantage  when  they  assume  the  duties  of  case  study 
and  child-placing,  or  when  they  have  to  deal  with  cases  pre- 
senting unusual  difficulties.  This  disadvantage,  however,  is  gradually 
being  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  paid  inspectors.  The  existence 
of  the  Department  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children,  whose  ex- 
pert advice  can  be  obtained  by  telegraph,  or  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone in  cases  of  emergency,  is  also  a  great  factor.  The  depart- 
ment has  statutory  power  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  societies. 
Reports  for  1916  and  1917  have  not  been  printed  owing  to  war- 
time economy.  In  1915  twenty-nine  societies  reported  work  affecting 
the  interests  of  5,100  children.  The  societies  reported  848  children 
placed  in  family  homes.  Forty  societies  reported  expenditures  of 
$85,000.  The  provincial  government  appropriates  $25,000  yearly  for 
the  work  of  the  department,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $110,000 
for  the  department  and  societies  in  that  year. 

The  influence  of  the  child  welfare  movement  in  Ontario  has  ex- 
tended to  the  other  Canadian  provinces  through  the  active  efforts 
of  Superintendent  Kelso.  Children's  protective  acts  similar  to  the 
Ontario  act  were  passed  by  Manitoba  in  1898,  British  Columbia  in 
1901,  Nova  Scotia  in  1912  and  Alberta  in  1914.  In  Ontario  and 
Alberta  the  act  is  applicable  throughout  the  province;  in  the  other 
provinces  its   application   is  limited. 

The  Ontario  plan  is  admirable  in  its  conception.  This  plan  is 
still  in  process  of  development  in  Canada.  In  all  of  the  provinces 
the  departments  need  larger  staffs  of  better  trained  people.  There 
is  need  also  for  higher  ideals  in  the  thoroughness  of  case  work, 
the  selection  of  homes,  and  the  supervision  of  placed-out  children. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  progressive  provinces  of 
Canada   will   speedily  make  these  needed   improvements. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  m& 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

in  cooperation  with 

The    People's    Institute,    Federation    for 

Child  Study  Bellevue  Social  Service 

offers  a  course  in 

WARTIME  TRAININGfor  VOLUNTEERS 

in  HEALTH  WORK  for  CHILDREN 

of    SCHOOL   AGE 

under  the  auspices  of 

THE   NUTRITIONAL   COMMITTEE 

May    8th — June    19th 

Morning   Lectures   and   Conferences 

four   days  a   week 

Hygiene  Food  Knowledge 

Family  Budgets  Food  Habits 

Afternoon   Field  Work 

Social  Service  Practise 

Training  in  Clinics 

(weighing  and   measuring  children,   history 

taking,  etc.) 

FEE  FOR  ENTIRE  COURSE  $5.00 

Apply  not  later  than  May  15 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

THE    PEOPLE'S    INSTITUTE 

Miss  Abigail  A.   Freeman, 

70   Fifth   Avenue,  cor.    13th   Street 


Old  Chelsea 

51  West  Sixteenth  Street.   New  York  City 

CHOICE  ROOMS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPRING 

AND  SUMMER 

R  A  TES 

SINGLE  ROOMS  Per  week 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner    ....  $14.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner  for  Two    -  $25.00 
SMALL  SINGLE  ROOMS 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner      -      -      -    $11.00 
THE  OUTDOOR  TEA  ROOM   AND  ROOF  SIT- 
TING  ROOM  MAKE  THE  HOUSE  SPECIALLY 
PLEASANT  IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Management  of 
(Miss)  SIDNEY  COLESTOCK 
Telephone  Chelsea  2234 


Conserve 

Labor    Power 


We  are  backing  the  boys  over  there — 
but  we  can't  give  them  our  best  until 
the  fitness  of  our  workers  here  equals 
the  fitness  of  our  fighters  there. 

Our  output  should  be  larger.  The 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  industrial 
army  must  be  improved. 

Strengthen  our  "second  line 
of  defense"  by  lending  your  help  to 
promote  proper  labor  standards.  Sub- 
scription of  $3  to  our  organization  will 
express  your  support  and  entitle  you  to: 

1.  Active  membership  in  the  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  A   year's    subscription    to   our 
"REVIEW". 

3.  All  Legislative  Reports. 

Address— NOW, 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
131  East  23d  Street      -      -      NEW  YORK 


BOOKS   BY  MAIL 

Any  book  by  any  publisher  may  be  or- 
dered through  the  SURVEY.  We  ship 
by  return  mail — prompt  service  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  Send  orders  and 
checks  to 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.,   New  York 


{Continued  from  page  169] 
A  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

By  Joseph    Schafer.     Macmillan    Co.     323 

pp.     Price  $2.25 ;   by  mail   of   the   Survey 

$2.37. 

This  volume  is  a  revised  and  rewritten 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, which  in  the  old  form  was  widely 
known  and  used  as  a  text-book  and  general 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  that  re- 
gion. In  rewriting  it  Professor  Schafer  has 
developed  the  story  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  earlier  work,  but  many  parts  of  it, 
especially  that  dealing  with  the  Oregon 
boundary  negotiation,  have  been  entirely 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  new  materials  made 
available   in   the   last  twelve  years. 

The  size  of  the  book  approximates  that  of 
the  old  volume,  but  the  proportions  are  dif- 
ferent. Broadly  speaking  less  space  is  given 
to  the  early  history  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  American  government  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  space  gained  thereby  is 
very  properly  used  in  setting  forth  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  in  portraying  the  social  and  po- 
litical changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times.  This  latter  work  is  very  hap- 
pily done,   and   it  will   be   exceedingly  hard 


to  find   in   a   limited   space   a   more   accurate 
picture    (not   without    shadows)    of    the    re-, 
cent   progress   of   the   northwestern   states. 

Professor  Schafer  uses  statistical  mate- 
rial with  sanity  and  moderation,  and  inter- 
prets growth  and  change  in  the  light  of  his 
seventeen  years'  residence  in  the  region. 
As  in  the  earlier  volume,  there  is  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
early  settlers  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  rivalry  and  religious  jealousy 
growing  out  of  competing  missionary  enter- 
prises have  been  handled  in  a  charitable 
and  understanding  manner,  and  Dr.  Whit- 
man maintains  his  proper  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Oregon  missions,  and  is  not  the 
"savior"  of  Oregon. 

The  book  is  well  written,  exceedingly  ac- 
curate; and  the  wide  use  of  the  older  edi- 
tion promises  a  still  wider  use  for  the  new 
edition  which  will  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Edward  McMahon. 

The  Aims  of  Labor 

By  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  reviewed  in 
the  Survey  of  April  27,  is  published  bv 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 


Communications 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  IN 
ENGLAND 

To  the  Editor:  President  Wilson  has  out- 
paced American  thinking.  That  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  to  us  over  here. 
The  American  public  is  thinking  in  the  terms 
of  1914.  The  President  is  four  years  ahead 
of  them.  He  is  making  his  appeal  to  the 
liberal  elements  in  every  European  nation. 
He  is  holding  the  alliance  together.  Many 
months  ago,  Winston  Churchill  said  "The 
moderates  in  England  are  now  becoming 
the  majority  faction,  and  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  war  spirit  has  weakened,  but  merely 
that  the  influence  of  President  Wilson's 
leadership    is   growing." 

On  March  23  of  this  year,  A.  G.  Gardiner, 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  (one  of  the  most 
influential  journalists  in  England)  wrote 
that  President  Wilson  is  "the  indisputable 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Allies." 

On  April  9  of  this  year,  the  Marquess  of 
Crewe  said  that  he  "did  not  know  where  in 
history  they  could  find  any  parallel  to  utter- 
ances such  as  those  which  President  Wilson 
had   addressed   to   the   whole   world." 

The  President  has  realized  that  the  Syn- 
dicalist-Socialist ferment  in  France,  the 
labor  policy  of  England,  and  the  Russian 
leaven,  all  are  at  work,  separating  the  mili- 
tary parties  from  the  common  people  of  each 
country.  To  this  international  democracy 
President  Wilson  has  spoken,  with  unerring 
instinct,  and  with  such  potent  results  as  in 
the  War  Aims  declaration*  of  the  British 
Labour  Party. 

Only  one  nation  has  failed  to  respond — 
the  United  States.  I  received  a  letter  this 
week  from  a  prominent  New  York  pub- 
lisher. He  writes:  "There  is  no  disposition 
among  those  whose  influence  counts  to  look 
with  favor  on   a   negotiated  peace." 

An  attitude  like  that  will  lose  the  war, 
because  the  majority  elements  amongst  the 
Allies  are  insistent  on  a  policy  that  uses  di- 
plomacy as  well  as  soldiers.  A  similar 
shortsightedness  is  shown  in  the  dealings  of 
Mr.  Gompers  with  British  labor.  He  is  fra- 
ternizing with  the  honest,  old-fashioned  ele- 


ments of  labor,  who  have  long  lost  control 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  Appleton  is  the  head 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
— an  organization  which  is  no  longer  on 
the  joint  board.  The  labor  movement  to- 
day is  dominated  by  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  Labor  Party.  What  is  needed 
is  that  Mr.  Gompers  should  send  for  a  Brit- 
ish delegation  who  represent  the  present 
powerful  labor  movement,  of  which  the 
political  leader  is  Arthur  Henderson,  and 
the  industrial  leaders  are  such  men  as 
Robert  Smillie. 

Can  not  a  Bureau  of  Interpretation  be 
established  at  Washington  to  translate  the 
brilliant  statesmanship  of  President  Wilson 
into  terms  that  will  reach  the  Never- 
Endians?  A. 

England,  April   11. 

THE  SURVEY  7,000  MILES  FROM 
HOME 

To  the  Editor:  At  last,  after  one  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  and  a  long  delay,  I  have  got 
a  picture  of  our  mail  runner  with  the  Survey 
hanging  bravely  in  his  hand.  The  Survey 
comes  to  Bombay  by  steamer,  is  censored  and 
then  sent  by  train  to  Vambori,  our  railway 
station.  There  it  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the 
sleepy  postmaster,  and  leaves  the  next  day 
by  runner  for  Vadala.  He  stops  midway  at 
a  place  called  Sonai,  where  he  gives  his  bag 
into  the  hands  of  this  stalwart  farmer  whose 
picture  I  send  to  you.  This  man  brings  the 
mail  these  six  miles  in  the  morning  and  back 
again  in  the  afternoon,  traveling  at  a  dog 
trot  part  of  the  way.  His  road  is  good  and 
his  journey  uneventful  at  all  times,  except 
the  rains,  when  he  often  is  held  up  by 
flooded  streams  and  delayed  by  the  bottom- 
less mud  of  the  rough  country  roads.  He 
carries  in  his  hand,  while  traveling,  a  long 
stick  with  little  bells  at  the  end,  supposed  to 
enable  him  to  cope  with  any  wild  animals 
on  the  way.  Indeed,  he  is  a  most  indispen- 
sable and  useful  individual,  very  tangible 
evidence  of  the  great  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  the  Indian  postal  system. 

The   work  of  our  mission   in  carrying  on 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

RESIDENT  social  worker  wanted  in  a 
Jewish  settlement.  Stenography  and  type- 
writing essential.    Address  2785  Survey. 

WANTED — For  boys'  vacation  school, 
New  York  City,  six  weeks'  session,  be- 
ginning July  8,  a  teacher  (male)  experi- 
enced in  handiwork,  physical  culture 
and  swimming.     Address,  2787,   Survey. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

EXECUTIVE— Director  of  non-secta- 
rian Americanization  agency  in  large  city, 
experienced  in  settlement,  social  center, 
research  and  legislative  work,  desires  ex- 
ecutive position  in  organization  or  neigh- 
borhood center  field.    Address  2775  Survey. 

ABLE  woman  speaker  and  organizer  de- 
sires connection  with  public  movement.  Ad- 
dress 2778  Survey. 

LEADER  of  varied  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  community  dramatics,  pageants 
and  other  recreation  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 2779  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE— Jewish  young  man,  Uni- 
versity and  Philanthropy  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  relief,  research  and  Ameri- 
canization work,  seeks  position  as  head  of 
philanthropic  organization.  Well  qualified 
and  highly  recommended.  Ready  May  15. 
Address  2783  Survey. 

SKILLED  proofreader,  graduate  of 
summer  school,  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy, fifteen  years'  experience  in  book 
work,  wishes  position  with  publishing  firm 
or  publication  department  of  social  service 
organization.  M.  E.  D.,  120  Seminary 
Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J- 

TEACHER  in  institution  school,  Colum- 
bia graduate  in  Sociology,  desires  position 
in  social  or  other  work.  Position  for  eve- 
nings only  will  be  accepted.  Address  2786 
Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  housemother  in 
boys'  school  or  college  for  coming  year. 
Exceptional  credentials.  Address,  2788, 
Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  gives  French 
lessons.  Write  Mrs.  M.  Constantine,  955 
Cauldwell  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

ARE  you  going  to  the  front?  American 
citizen,  at  one  time  in  the  German  army, 
teaches  conversational  and  military  German. 
New  York  City.    Address  2784  Survey. 

VICTORIAN    ORDER   OF   NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


settlements  for  the  Criminal  Tribes  is  an 
intensely  interesting  and  significant  piece  of 
social  service.  We  have  taken  over  the  en- 
tire settlement  of  government  at  Sholapur, 
consisting  of  about  3,000  members  of  differ- 
ent thieving  and  begging  tribes,  who  there 
are  being  taught  useful  labor  and  guided  into 
civilized  ways  of  living. 

Edward  W.  Felt. 

Vadala,  December  28. 

[The  photograph  mentioned  in  this  letter 
is  the  one  on  the  front  cover.  We  have  asked 
Mr.  Felt  to  tell  us  more  of  this  work  among 
the  Criminal  Tribes  in  an  article  for  the 
Survey. — Editor.] 

AN   UNNOTED   CENTENARY 

To  the  Editor:  On  April  18,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  there  occurred  an  event  of  the  ut- 
most significance.  Few  people  ever  heard 
of  it  because  our  histories  are  mainly  silent 
thereon. 

On  that  day  President  Monroe  issued  a 
proclamation  telling  our  citizens  of  the 
"Rush-Bagot  arrangement." 

Who  was  Rush?  Who  was  Bagot?  What 
the  arrangement? 

Rush  was  an  American  statesman;  Bagot 
a  British;  the  arrangement,  a  splendid 
method  of  avoiding  international  trouble,  a 
method  prophetic  of  future  world  possibili- 
ties.    Here's  the  story: 

Our  war  of  1812  ended  by  both  belligerents 
agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
— a  treaty  of  "no  annexations  and  no  indem- 
nities," signed  Christmas  eve,  1814,  and  good 
today. 

Soon  thereafter,  Monroe  was  advised  by 
Adams,  our  minister  in  London,  that  Britain 
intended  putting  more  and  more  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  our  northern  boundary. 
Were  this  done  Monroe  realized  that  this 
country  must  do  the  same.  He,  therefore, 
wrote  to  Adams  that  if  Britain  followed  this 
European  militaristic  method  there  would 
be  "vast  expense  incurred"  by  both  countries, 
the  "danger  of  collision"  would  be  increased, 
and  the  rivalry  in  armaments  would  prove  a 
"constant  stimulus  to  suspicion  and  ill  will;" 
and  urged  that  both  countries  should  obstain 
altogether  from  an  armed  force  beyond  that 
used  for  revenue." 

Britain  for  many  months  refused  assent 
to  his  views.  Adams,  after  talking  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  on  January  25,  1816,  wrote  that 
Britain's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  "ap- 
peared hopeless."  Monroe,  however,  per- 
sisted. He  showed  that  the  "moral  and  polit- 
ical tendency  of  such  a  system  (the  old  Eu- 
ropean)  must  be  to  <war  and  not  to  peace." 

Finally,  after  much  discussion,  good  sense 
triumphed  over  prejudice  and  precedent,  and 
on  April  28,  1818,  Monroe  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  proclaiming  to  our  nation  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Rush-Bagot  arrangement,  by  which 
the  contending  countries  agreed  to  do  away 
with  all  ships  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
any  already  there  to  be  dismantled;  any  in 
course  of  building  converted  into  other  use; 
and  only  four  little  revenue  cutters,  or  patrol 
vessels,  were  to  be  permitted  for  each  nation 
on  the  entire  river  and  lake  system. 

Through  a  further  "tacit  understanding" 
no  additional  forts  demarcate  the  frontier 
lines.  The  success  of  this  American  system, 
this  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  as  obvious  as  it  was 
inevitable.  "Where  nobody  is  loaded  noth- 
ing explodes."  The  dove  of  peace  settled  on 
our  northern  border  and  has  barely  ruffled 
her  silver  wings  in   a  century. 

It  is  the  spread  of  this  successful  Ameri- 
can system  that  must  rescue  Europe  from  its 
present  recrudescence  of  barbarism  now 
rushing  civilization  back  to  chaos. 

Surely  the  centenary  of  such  a  remarkable 
"arrangement"  is  worth  at  least  a  passing 
remembrance   and  comment! 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order   pamphlets   from   publishers. 

The  British  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Harry 
W.  Laidler.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th  st.. 
New  York. 

The  Disgrace  of  Democracy.  An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Wilson  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller.  "The 
best  argument  that  any  Southerner,  white  or 
black,  has  contributed  to  American  Governmental 
theory  in  a  half  century." — Editor  Smart  Set, 
in  the  Evening  Mail.  10  cts.  a  single  copy.  On 
orders  over  ten,  5  cts.  a  copy.  Address  Kelly 
Miller,   Howard  University,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Business  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Whbatless — Meatless  Meals.  84  menus,  124 
recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely 
suggestions,  etc.  10c,  or  FREE  for  two  names 
interested  in  Domestic  Science.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Wheels  of  Organized  Charity:  or  The 
Work  of  a  District  Committee.  5  cts.  a  copy; 
IS  for  SO  cts.  Address  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Buffalo. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inset 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June)  ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year: 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y, 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Ass't  sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  381 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York  city. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


"Hc 


WARTIME  SERVICE 
*OW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of  copy   during   three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,   Amer.    Humane    Education    Soc. 
Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
Charters,  Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 

Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,   Dept  of   Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional   Representation  Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,   Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,   Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Credit   Unions,   Mass.   Credit  Union   Assn. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 
Amer.   Humane  Education  Soc. 
Amer.    Physical   Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Emplovment.  Natl.  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,  Er,  Rbf. 

Exhibits,   Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.    for   Study  &   Prev'n't'n   Inf,   Mort. 

Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.  Soc.   for  Coot,  of  Cancer. 

Amer.    Red    Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.   Assn.   for   Study  and   Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

"^atl.  O'er,  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,   Nclc 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Humane  Education,  Ahes. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 

International   Institute   for  Foreign-born    Women 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,   Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.     Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League    of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.    Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
Purvey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist   League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey   Associates,    For.   Serv.    Dept. 
Tabor   Laws,    Aall.,    Nclc. 
legislative    Reform,    Aphl. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ.    Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Cppm,   Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 

Municipal    Government,   Aprl,   Nps. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,   Ti. 

Neighborhood   Work,   Nps. 

Nursing,    Apha,    Nophn. 

Open   Air   Schools,   Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,  Naacp. 

Playgrounds,   Praa. 

Physical   Training,   Apea,   Praa. 

Prostitution,    Asha. 

Protection   Women   Workers,   Ntas. 

Public   Health,    Nophn. 

Race  Betterment,  Er. 

RACE   PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 
Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for   Adv.   Colored   Peop. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South  Highland   Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage   Fdn.,    Dept.   of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL   LOANS 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.   Loan*,  Mcda 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,   Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex   Education,   Asha. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 


SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    and    Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,  Ncwa. 

Thrift,  Mcua. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational  Education,  Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home   Economics   Assn. 
Natl.   Board   of   the   Y.    W.    C.   A. 
Natl.     League    for    Woman's    Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Won:.     Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     W.lr     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St, 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion: maternal  nursine;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Wmchell,  secy,  ieachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  lor  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  scliool,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  hconomics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Mil. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— .Founded  by  Ceo.  X.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180   Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  y3  Westtord  Ave.,  bpringfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
chip   fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE — Founded  Nov. 
19,  18i»8.  Moorrield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell);  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 261 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St..  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
tji^cts  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION   OF  THE 

CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal   Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
held  Storey,  pres.;  John  K.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with  100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross   seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  yoang 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  sohool;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor    Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.    F.    Powlison,   gen.   sec'y;    70    Fifth   Ave., 

New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.     Main   divisions  and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
6tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Werker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  139  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Are., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westory  Building, 
14th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  publications  inculcating  the  principles 
of  right  living.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver, 
sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Chanty  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health.  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.   Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,   NEW  YORK 


ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  to 
stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a  commit- 
tee composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,   Chairman 
Professor  J.    B.    Clark,    Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart  Schafrner  &  Marx  of  Chicago,  to  offer  in 
1919  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  we  will  send  on  request  a  list  of  other  available  subjects 
proposed  in  past  years.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to 
topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be 
approved  by  it. 

1.  The  effect  of  price-fixing  by  the  Government   on   any   one   of  the   following   products:   steel, 

sugar,  wheat,  copper. 

2.  A  comparative  study  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  European 

War. 

3.  The  Wool  Market  since  1914  as  affected  by  the  war. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Building  Industry  in  this  country. 

5.  The  present  and  prospective  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

6.  The  resultant  of  the  work  of  State  Tax  Commissions. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any 
American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without  restrictions ;  the  possession  of  a 
degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second   Prize  of  Five    Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A    Second    Prize   of  Two    Hundred    Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two 
prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand 
it.  The  committee  also  reserves  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  prizes  offered,  if  justice  can  be  best 
obtained  thereby.  The  winner. of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he  has  pre- 
pared his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected  that,  without  preclud- 
ing the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 


Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  although  not  limited  as 
to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which 
they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelopegiving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  No  paper 
is  eligible  which  shall  have  been  printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall 
have  been  made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  CLASS  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  is  studying.    The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1919,  to 


J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 
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Chairman,     American     Red     Cross,     Home 
Service   Section,   New    York    Chapter 

JAMES  P.  MUNROE 

Vice  President,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education 
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WILLIAM   CHARLES  WHITE 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France 

ARTHUR  GLEASON 

Author  of  Inside  the  British  Isles 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Of  the  Survey  Staff 


Price  10  Cents 
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NEW  POETRY 


THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN  And  Other  Poems 

By  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON.  Net,  $2.00 

Highly  recommended  by  John  Masefield  and  declared  by  many  the  best  book  of  poetry  of  the  year. 
Francis  Hackett  says  in  The  New  Republic:   "  Mr.  Sassoon  has  really  mastered  the  inwardness  and  outwardness 
of  what  has  happened  to  him.    He  has  breasted  the  war,  and  the  thrilling  effect  of  this  is  not  to  estrange  us  from 
old  human  nature  but  to  show  war,  the  monstrous  parvenu,  incapable  of  perverting  or  subverting  the  manhood  we 
have  always  recognized.    That  is  why  Mr.  Sassoon's  War  Poems  go  so  deep." 

THE  SPIRES  OF  OXFORD  And  Other  Poems 

By  W.  M.  LETTS.  Net,  $1.25 

The  Oregon  County  says :  "  The  title  poem  of  this  book,  The  Spires  of  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sions that  this  war  has  brought  forth.  And  the  others — all  are  bits  of  sheer  beauty.  Poetry,  one  says,  another 
repeats  it,  '  has  gone  into  a  decline.'  One  pauses  and  wonders  if  it  can  be  true  when  volumes  such  as  these  come 
to  one." 

HOURS  OF  FRANCE  in  Peace  and  War 

By  PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER.  Net,  $1.00 

Poems  of  France,  from  her  agony  in  the  fighting  line  to  the  calm  beauty  of  a  village  church  in  peaceful  Brittany. 
Simple,  direct,  intense,  they  strike  that  note  of  intimate  personal  feeling.  The  author  is  a  special  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  writes  of  what  he  has  actually  seen  and  knows. 


POEMS  AND  LYRICS 

By  GEORGE  RESTON  MALLOCH.  Net.  $2.00 

Verses,  glowing  with  color  and  swaying  with  rhythm. 
They  are  intensely  and  gloriously  alive,  and  the 
varied  nature  pictures  which  the  writer  throws  upon 
his  checkered  canvas  are  beautiful,  sinister  and  mys- 
terious. The  author  has  caught  the  very  Spirit  of 
Pan  and  set  him  dancing  across  his  pages. 

EI  DOLA 

By  FREDERIC  MANNING.  Net,  $1.25 

The  New  York  Telegraph  says :  "  Mr.  Manning's 
verse  is  different  from  much  of  the  poetry  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  war  in  that  with  keen  vision  he  sends 
his  imagination  in  search  of  the  eternal  behind  the 
apparent  truths.  In  both  form  and  spirit  his  work 
shows  the  influence  of  love  for  Greek  life  and  litera- 
ture." 

BALLADS  OF  BATTLE 

Written    and    Illustrated    by    CORPORAL    JOSEPH 
LEE,  Fourth  Black  Watch.  Net,  $1.50 

The  Springfield  Union  says :  "  Verses  full  of  soldier 
spirit,  give  a  forceful  picture  of  life  in  the  trenches. 
The  sorrow  of  war  is  apparent,  and  so,  too,  is  the 
lighter  side  of  the  fighting  man  that  jests  about  death 
while  it  is  all  about  him  there." 


THE  RETINUE  and  other  poems 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES.  Net  $1.50 

Containing  the  principal  war-poems  of  this  distin- 
guished author,  written  from  1914  to  1916  and  record- 
ing the  gradual  change  of  American  opinion  towards 
the  war.  Other  poems  also  of  singular  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction, which  abound  in  rich  and  exquisite  imagery 
and  delicate  turns  of  expression. 

OVER  THE  HILLS  OF  HOME 
and  other  poems 

By  LILIAN  LEVERIDGE.  In  Press 

Poems  of  universal  appeal,  tender  sympathy  and  com- 
pelling pathos,  that  help  to  ease  the  sorrow  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  feel,  but  cannot  express.  Joyous, 
hopeful  verses,  that  brighten  the  daily  outlook ;  waft- 
ing from  the  hills  a  spirit  of  restfulness  and  peace, 
but  withal  of  inspiration  and  courage. 

SOLDIER  SONGS 

By  PATRICK  MACGILL.  Net,  $1.00 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  :  "  Thrilling  poems.  Very 
moving,  very  haunting — inescapably  true.  You  may 
buy  war  books  till  your  shelves  creak  and  not  get 
the  essential  meanings  as  you  get  them  from  this 
poet." 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ENSIGN  JOY 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.  Net,  75c. 

Times-Picayune  says :  "  With  a  swing  in  the  lines  that  calls  to  mind  some  of  Kipling's  barrack  room  ballads, 
E.  W.  Hornung's  '  The  Ballad  of  Ensign  Joy '  tells  the  story — and  there  have  been  so  many  such  stories  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  will  be  such  stories  for  America  also." 


SONGS  OF  A  MOTHER 

By  MARIETTA  M.  ANDREWS.  Net,  $1.00 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says :  "  Songs  of  home,  of 
the  simple  life,  of  the  tenderest  and  strongest  earthly 
tie,  that  which  holds  mother  and  child  in  its  embrace. 
A  book  that  will  speak  to  the  heart." 

A  MANUAL  OF  MYSTIC  VERSE 

Being  a  choice  of  Meditative  and  Mystic  Poems  made 
and  annotated  by  Louise  Collier  Willcox.        Net,  $1.25 

The  volume  contains  the  very  best  of  the  poetry  of 
mysticism  from  the  thirteenth  century  down. 


SOMEWHERE  BEYOND 

A  Tear  Book  of  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.     Compiled 
by  Mary  Carmel  Haley.  Net,  $1.25 

The  Boston  Post  says :  "  Strange,  rich  music  eagerly 
read  by  those  who  are  awake  to  lines  that  none  but 
a  genius  could  write." 

THEOPHANIES 

A  book  of  Verses  by  EVELYN  UNDERHILL.  Net.  $1.50 
The  Boston  Transcript  says :  "  Mystic  and  philosophy, 
both  characters  definitely  clothe  themselves  in  Miss 
Underbill's  verse." 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


The  War's  Crippled 

How  They  May  Be  Made  Assets  Both  to  Themselves  and  to 

Society 

By  James  P.   Munroe 

VICE-PRESIDENT    FEDERAL    FOOD    BOARD    FOR    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION         ff 


A  LMOST    no    problem    in    connection    with    the    war 

/^k  makes  an  appeal  so  direct  and  so  universal  as  that 
/  %  of  the  future  status  of  those  soldiers  and  sailors 
who,  while  they  have  not  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, have  yet  given  to  their  country  their  eyesight,  their  hear- 
ing, or  one  or  more  of  their  limbs,  or  who,  having  contracted 
disease  in  war,  must  go  through  life  with  diminished  vitality 
and  reduced  earning  capacity. 

Because  of  this  strong  appeal,  there  is  danger  that  so  many 
organizations  will  undertake  the  work  of  amelioration  that 
much  confusion  and  overlapping  of  effort  will  result ;  that  the 
important  business  of  rehabilitating  these  stricken  men  will  be 
approached  from  the  angle  of  sentimentality  rather  than  of 
common-sense ;  and  that,  largely  because  of  this,  the  work  will 
fall  too  much  into  the  hands  of  amateurs  whose  desire  to  be  of 
help  outruns  their  willingness  carefully  and  painfully  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  intelligent  service. 

The  problem  that  will  be  raised  if,  through  its  prolonga- 
tion, the  war  sends  back  a  large  number  of  crippled  and  other- 
wise handicapped  men  is  both  moral  and  industrial.  It  is 
supremely  important  that  young  men  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  nation  should  not  be  led,  through  unwise  dealing  with 
their  cases,  to  sacrifice  also  their  initiative,  their  self-reliance 
and  even,  possibly,  their  self-respect.  It  is  to  a  less  degree 
important  that  industry,  which  during  and  after  the  war  will 
need  every  resource  in  man  power  that  it  can  muster,  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  abilities,  both  mental  and  physical,  that, 
diminished  though  they  may  be  by  the  hurts  of  war,  will  still 
be  available  for  many  years  of  genuine  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

Whether  a  man  injured  in  battle  or  by  disease  contracted 
in  war  is  to  continue  to  be  an  asset  to  society  and  to  the  indus- 
trial world,  or  is  to  degenerate  into  a  burden  not  only  to  his 
family  and  to  the  country  but  also  to  himself,  depends  upon 
how  this  question  of  his  rehabilitation  is  answered  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  preserved  through  his  sacrifices  and 
those  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  sailors.     And   the  point  at 
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which  it  is  determined  whether  he  is  to  be  the  orte  thing  or 
the  other  is  the  moment  when,  restored  to  life  and  to  some 
measure  of  efficiency  by  surgical  or  other  treatment  at  the  base 
hospital,  he  realizes  that  he  is  to  go  back  into  the  world  in  very 
different  case  from  that  in  which,  leaving  the  ordinary  courses 
of  his  life,  he  became  a  part  of  the  vast  war  machine.  Be- 
ginning at  that  moment,  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  make  him  believe  that  while  he  goes  back  with  a  different 
efficiency  it  is  not  necessarily  a  diminished  efficiency,  and  that 
every  force  in  the  community  stands  ready  to  back  him  in  his 
attempt  to  make  himself  a  social  and  industrial  unit  just  as 
effective  as,  if  not  indeed  more  effective  than,  he  was  before. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  physical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  soldier  or  sailor  injured  in  battle  is  a  problem  of 
the  goal ;  and  no  argument  for  this  or  that  course  of  surgical 
and  medical  treatment  and  for  this  or  that  subsequent  educa- 
tion can  be  sound  that  does  not  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  ob- 
ject  for  which  that  process  of  rehabilitation  is  to  be  carried  on. 
If  the  work  of  the  surgeon  and  teacher  is  to  have  no  other 
result  than  that  of  re-creating  a  human  body  doomed  to  sit 
in  idleness,  or  to  be  engaged  in  useless  occupations  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  its  life,  then  that  work  is  a  real  disservice,  not  only 
to  society  but  to  the  man  himself.  Or  if,  skilful  as  the  sur- 
gery and  well-meaning  as  the  education  may  be,  these  are 
looked  upon  as  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  as  a  means  to 
the  supreme  end  of  turning  back  to  the  world  as  efficient  a 
citizen  as  that  maimed  human  being  can  become,  then  those 
efforts,  no  matter  how  imbued  with  learning  and  good-will, 
have  been  not  only  thrown  away,  but  actually  prostituted. 

Since  the  goal  is  all-important  in  this  matter  of  rehabilita- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  process  of  regeneration  should  be 
intelligently  continuous,  that  it  should  always  take  into  reck- 
oning every  pathway  leading  to  that  goal,  and  that  it  should 
be  so  broadly  controlled  as  to  permit  of  utilizing  every  force 
that  may  bear,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  that  ultimate 
result.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
soldier  or  sailor  for  whose  handicapped  condition  the  govern- 
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Elementary  training  in  electric  work  at  a  military  hospital 
1  for  limbless  men 

ment  is  directly  responsible,  is  a  task  that  the  government 
alone  can  carry  out.  Only  the  government  has  the  compre- 
hensive power  to  command,  to  organize  and  to  make  effec- 
tive all  the  social  forces  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
focused  upon  the  handicapped  man  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
the  desired  social  and  industrial  goal. 

Important  as  may  be  the  work  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  states  and  communities,  necessary  as  it  may  prove  to  be 
to  mobilize  the  forces  of  private  philanthropy  in  this  far- 
reaching  work,  all  those  minor  elements  and  aids  can  be 
made  effective  only  as  they  are  tied  into  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  single  process  through  which  the  government  must 
undertake  to  restore  to  society  in  general,  and  to  industry  in 
particular,  as  effective  and  self-reliant  a  man  as  can  be  recon- 
structed out  of  the  shattered  thing  for  whose  shattering  the 
government  is,  of  course,  responsible. 

In  this  process  of  reconstruction  the  fundamental  neces- 
sities are  continuity  of  action  and  definiteness  of  aim.  The 
long  and  tedious  process  of  physical  healing  and  of  industrial 
adaptation  will  wear  down  the  spirit  of  the  cheeriest  patient 
unless  there  is  kept  clearly  before  him  the  reward  of  ulti- 
mate social  efficiency.  The  methods  of  restoration  will  have 
not  only  no  continuity,  they  will  have  no  meaning,  unless  all 
those  concerned  in  that  restoration,  from  the  stretcher-bearer 
through  the  surgeons,  nurses  and  teachers  of  vocational 
therapy  to  those  who  are  training  the  man  for  his  old  or  for 
some  new  vocation,  keep  always  before  themselves,  as  well 
as  before  the  patient,  the  fact  that  he  is  neither  a  "victim" 
nor  a  "derelict."  He  must  be  impressively  kept  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  normal  member  of  society,  handicapped  for  a  time  by 
his  injury,  but  spurred  by  that  handicap  to  make  more  of 
himself  than  would  have  been  likely  had  he  not  gone  through 
the  virilizing  process  of  service  to  his  country  and  mankind. 

The  usual  successive  stages  of  this  continuous  process  from 
the  battle-field  to  the  moment  when  the  man  reestablishes 
himself,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  normal  factor  in 
society  are,  roughly,  these:  restoration  to  life  through  surgical 
or  medical  treatment,  or  both ;  bed  convalescence,  with  such 
occupations  as  may  be  possible  for  keeping  the  mind  of  the 
patient  diverted  from  himself ;  advanced  convalescence,  with 
such  mechanical  and  other  therapies  as  are  essential  to  mus- 
cular and  other  restoration,  and  with  such  vocational  therapy 
as  will  not  only  assist  the  other  therapies  but  will  keep  the 
patient  always  headed  towards  industrial  restoration ;  voca- 
tional training  proper,  in  which  either  he  is  definitely  retrained 
*(  under  the  conditions  of  his  handicap)   for  his  former  voca- 


tion, is  given  advanced  instruction  in  that  vocation,  or  is 
fitted  for  an  entirely  new  field  of  activity;  placement,  wherein, 
with  the  most  careful  regard  not  only  to  his  present  abilities 
but  also  to  his  future  opportunities,  he  is  so  put  back  into 
industry  as  not  to  disrupt  the  normal  industrial  situation ;  and 
follow-up,  through  which  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  restoring  him  to  a  place  in  the  economic  world  see  to  it 
that,  so  long  as  he  may  really  need  guidance  and  moral  sup- 
port, he  gets  it,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  is  done  to 
weaken  his  self-reliance  and  his  self-respect. 

Fortunately,  the  machinery  for  this  intelligent,  continuous 
process  of  conducting  the  maimed  soldier  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  productive  industry  already  exists,  and  is,  or  has 
the  promise  of  being,  to  a  high  degree  efficient.  The  plans 
of  the  surgeon  general's  office  for  the  care  of  the  men  imme- 
diately behind  the  line,  in  base-hospitals,  in  general  hospitals 
in  Europe,  and  in  distribution  and  special  hospitals  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  extensive,  wisely  made  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  best  surgical,  medical  and  lay  minds 
that  the  country  and  indeed  the  world  can  produce.  The 
various  therapies  and  other  restorative  measures,  including 
vocational  therapy,  have  been  given  unusual  study  during  the 
past  decade;  and  restorations  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  miraculous  are  now  occurrences  of  every 
day. 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  the  authority  and 
the  organization  wisely  to  deal  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  service.  Vocational  education,  a 
thing  laughed  at  twenty  years  ago,  has  made  extraordinary 
strides  during  the  recent  years;  and  its  leaders,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  schools,  are  competent  to  apply  the  now  well- 
understood  principles  of  that  form  of  education  to  the  special 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  The  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
professional  schools  not  only  stand  ready,  they  are  organized 
as  never  before,  to  give  intelligent  help  both  in  restoring  the 
maimed  man  to  useful  living,  and  in  lifting  him  to  a  position 
higher  than  that  held  by  him  before  his  injury.  Large,  well- 
organized  and  well-correlated  bodies  of  employers  and  of 
employes  are  eager  to  do  their  part  in  putting  these  much- 
needed  men  back  into  the  industries,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  industry  and  of  the  mutilated  man  himself.  Organized 
philanthropy  is  in  such  a  position  of  preparedness  as  it  never 
has  been  before  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  government, 
both  with  money  and  with  assistance,  in  organizing  those 
lines  of  social  service  in  which  governmental  machinery  is 
not  usually  effective.      It   is   important   to   realize,   too,   that 
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industry,  partly  through  its  own  gradual  enlightenment  and 
mainly  through  the  teaching  of  war,  has  come  to  recognize 
that  the  temporary  problem  of  the  crippled  soldier  finds  its 
permanent  counterpart  in  the  unending  problem  of  those 
maimed  in  every  conceivable  way  by  industry  itself.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  easy,  as  it  will  be  imperative,  to  carry  over 
into  industry,  to  meet  its  normal  demands,  the  same  ma- 
chinery that  is  being  devised  to  fulfil  the  abnormal  demands 
of  war. 

Excellent  as  all  this  existing  machinery  is,  or  is  to  be,  it 
will  not  function  properly  unless  from  the  first  to  the  last 
there  is  real,  continuous,  what  one  might  call  "flowing"  co- 
operation by  these  agencies,  and  unless  all  their  activities 
and  all  their  cooperative  measures  have  as  their  common  aim 
the  restoration  of  the  man  to  his  former  place — or  to  a  better 
place — as  a  genuine  factor  in  the  industrial,  mercantile,  agri- 
cultural or  professional  world.  Having  those  two  things  in 
mind,  continuity  and  singleness  of  aim,  it  is  not  without 
profit  to  consider  some  of  the  dangers  that  must  be  looked 
out  for  in  planning  as,  officially  and  unofficially,  the  country  is 
beginning  to  do,  for  the  work  which  may  be  small,  but  which 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  large — the  truly  sacred  work  of  re- 
pairing, so  far  as  it  can  be  repaired,  the  manifold  and  cruel 
human  damage  to  American  citizenship  that  is  resulting  and 
will  continue  in  ever  larger  measure  to  result  from  the  war. 

An  initial  danger  is  that  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  res- 
toration may  be  delayed  too  long.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
quickly  an  injured  man  can  be  brought  to  the  base  hospital, 
there  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  utmost  skill  obtainable,  the 
better  will  be  his  chances  of  complete  physical  restoration. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  recognized  that  every  hour's 
delay  in  beginning,  on  the  one  hand,  such  treatment  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  ankyloses,  weaknesses,  clumsiness  and 
even  tendency  to  undue  fatigue  in  the  injured  parts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  mental  and  physical  therapies  as  tend  to 
restore  hope,  self-confidence  and  determination  to  live  as  nor- 
mal a  life  as  possible,  diminishes  in  arithmetical  if  not  in  geo- 
metrical proportion  the  man's  chances  of  subsequent  happiness 
and  civic  usefulness.  The  whole  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
man  fresh  from  the  battlefield  should  be  one  of  courage,  of 
forward-looking,  of  confidence  that  the  world  still  holds  for 
him  not  only  the  old  opportunities,  but  even  better  chances. 

The  invalid  may  come  to  be  regarded  and  especially  may 
come  to  regard  himself,  not  as  a  man  who  has  had  a  temporary 
"set-back"  soon  to  be  overcome,  but  as  an  interesting  "case" 
to  be  worked  upon  and  (in  a  proper  sense)  experimented  with, 


One-armed  Italian  soldiers  learn  typewriting.     Shift  keys 
are  operated  by  pedals 


Loss  of  an  arm  does  not  prevent  this  French  soldier  from 
becoming  a  cabinet-maker 

to  see  what  the  surgical  or  medical  results  may  be.  Nothing 
is  more  fatal  than  for  a  sick  man  of  any  kind  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  invalid  state  and  to  view  his  treatment  as  an 
end  in  itself.  So  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  the  means 
by  which  he  is  being  restored  should  be  treated  as  of  the  most 
minor  consequence;  the  thing  to  be  kept  always  prominent 
before  his  mind  is  the  restoration,  to  which  the  treatment  is 
merely  the  necessary  avenue. 

The  soldier  or  sailor  may  become  not  only  "hospitalized," 
but  "feminized,"  by  too  much  coddling  both  within  and  with- 
out the  hospital.  Hero  worship  is  popular;  nurses  are  but 
human ;  thousands  of  well-meaning  women  have  little  to  do 
and  a  large  capacity  for  sentimentalism ;  the  ease  and  com- 
parative luxury  of  the  hospital,  after  the  hardships  of  the  field, 
tend  strongly  to  break  down  a  man's  morale ;  and  he  has 
larger  opportunity  probably  than  ever  before  for  self-con- 
templation and,  if  it  is  not  checked,  self-pity.  It  is  far  health- 
ier for  the  patient  to  regard  the  hospital  period  as  a  neces- 
sary nuisance  temporarily  barring  his  way  towards  active  use- 
fulness, than  it  is — as  may  happen  if  he  be  too  much  coddled — 
for  him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  paradise  between  the  hell 
of  the  battlefield  and  the  nightmare  of  a  life  out  in  the  cold 
world  with  a  leg,  an  arm  or  perhaps  both  eyes,  gone. 

The  work  of  vocational  training  which  includes  not  only 
the  work  of  fitting  the  patient  to  earn,  but  also  of  teaching 
his  shattered  body  to  perform,  through  artificial  aids,  or 
through  new  dexterities,  the  work  that  the  unmaimed  body 
used  to  do,  may  be  delayed  so  long  that  the  man  loses  the 
habit  of  work  and  the  impulse  to  achievement  before  the  train- 
ing for  that  work  and  achievement  along  the  new  lines  begins. 
The  danger  in  the  "bedside  occupation"  lies  not  in  the  futility 
of  it,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  work,  that  a  man  could 
never  be  fooled  into  believing  that  it  is,  and  that  he  may 
develop  an  appetite  for  "passing  the  time"  rather  than  for 
doing  genuine  work  that  produces  something  real  and  leads 
at  least  a  short  step  forward  on  the  road  to  livelihood.  It 
would  seem  most  important  to  make  a  special  study  of  "bed- 
side occupations"  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  even 
they  may  not  be  made  in  some  degree  vocational. 

The  time  of  beginning  vocational  rehabilitation  may  be 
too  long  put  off,  again,  in  deference  to  supposed  surgical  or 
medical  demands.  Nothing  in  the  direction  of  vocational 
training  should  be  permitted,  of  course,  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  healing  of  the  man's  wounds,  or  with  the  restoration 
of  his  physical  and  mental  poise;  but  there  is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  the  doctor,  necessarily  unfamiliar  with  industries 
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Crippled  men  with  farm  experience  must  be  equipped  to  go 
back  to  agricultural  work 

and  with  processes  of  training,  may  exaggerate  their  danger 
from  the  surgical  standpoint  and  very  greatly  minimize  their 
value  as  a  veritable  aid  to  recovery.  The  surgeon  cannot 
bring  the  vocational  expert  too  early  into  counsel ;  and  if 
each  stands  up  as  strongly  as  possible  for  his  own  point  of 
view,  while  deferring  as  little  as  may  be  to  the  possible 
prejudices  of  the  other,  they  are  almost  certain  to  reach  a 
middle  ground  that  will  in  most  cases  prove  the  safest  for 
the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

No  connection,  or  little  connection,  may  be  set  up  between 
the  vocational  therapy  of  the  hospital  and  the  vocational 
training  that,  in  most  cases,  the  patient  must  have  before  he 
can  be  restored  to  industry.  The  results,  in  that  case,  are 
doubly  evil:  there  is  brought  about  an  unfortunate,  and  often 
disastrous,  break  between  the  skill  that  the  man  attains  in 
the  hospital  and  that  which  he  must  attain  outside ;  and  there 
is  thrown  away  a  period  that  is  valuable  beyond  reckoning 
in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  patient  for  his  future  occu- 
pation in  general  and  for  that  special  branch  of  it  which,  with 
his  handicap,  he  is  best  suited  to  follow. 

The  whole  question  of  vocational  training,  whether  thera- 
peutic or  industrial,  may  be  handled  in  too  routine  a  fashion. 
Most  of  the  men  receiving  hospital  treatment  will  be  com- 
paratively young.  As  a  consequence,  comparatively  few  will 
have  achieved   a   settled   vocation   before   thev  went   to   war. 
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The  reconstruction  effort  cannot  begin  too  early 


Even  those  who  have  reached  seeming  equilibrium,  probably 
chose  their  vocation  quite  at  haphazard.  The  experience  of 
warfare  has  broadened  their  vision  and  may  perhaps  have 
stirred  latent  ambition.  The  early  days  of  vocational  train- 
ing, therefore,  are  most  fruitful  in  opportunity  to  relocate 
the  young  man  industrially;  to  find  out  whether,  even  with 
his  handicap,  he  may  not  greatly  better  his  chances  in  the 
world;  whether  or  not,  with  this  exceptional  opportunity,  he 
may  branch  out  into  some  quite  new  field  of  endeavor; 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  possibilities  of  achievement  that, 
had  his  life  flowed  in  the  old  channels,  would  never  have 
been  discovered.  But  if  this  most  valuable  work  of  voca- 
tional exploration  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  work  of  the  surgeon  and  the  doctor  who  must 
of  necessity  view  the  curative  workshop  from  its  therapeutic 
aspect,  should  be  unceasingly  supplemented  by  that  of  the  real 
vocational  expert  who  will  know  how  to  elicit  from  the  pa- 
tient's earliest  vocational  reactions,  hints  probably  of  the  ut- 
most value  as  to  his  latent  possibilities,  aptitudes,  and  unex- 
pressed ambitions. 

Not  only  may  the  hospital  feel  inclined  to  hold  on  to  the 
patient — especially  if  he  be  an  interesting  case — too  long,  but 
it  may  magnify  an  hour  of  needed  massage  or  an  occasional 
therapeutic  exercise  out  of  all  importance  as  compared  with 
giving  the  man  steady,  purposeful  and  serious  vocational  train- 
ing. Just  as  it  is  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
future  welfare  as  a  citizen,  to  get  the  crippled  soldier  off  the 
battlefield  at  the  earliest  moment,  so  it  is  equally  important 
to  get  him  out  of  bed  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  it  is  of  still 
greater  moment,  from  that  same  viewpoint,  to  get  him  out 
of  the  hospital  and  on  the  road  to  work,  at  the  very  first  hour 
that  regard  for  his  physical  safety  will  allow.  There  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  relaxation ;  there  is  nothing  so  essential  to 
abnormal  as  well  as  to  normal  men  as  the  bracing  tonic  of 
real  work.  And  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  "brace"  is  as  valuable  from  the  therapeutic  as  it  is  from  the 
vocational  standpoint. 

There  is  a  danger,  too,  that  the  vocational  training  may 
itself  be  institutionalized  rather  than  individualized.  Even 
less  than  normal  men  can  handicapped  men  and  youth  be 
treated  by  herd  methods.  Every  crippled  soldier  is  a  prob- 
lem in  himself;  and  the  very  fact  that  he  has  been  so  long 
subjected,  first  in  the  army  and  then  in  the  hospital,  to  dis- 
ciplines that  tend  to  crush  individuality,  make  it  doubly  nec- 
essary that  at  the  earliest  moment  his  ego  should  be  recognized 
and  forced  to  assert  itself  in  the  opportunities  for  active  de- 
cision inseparable  from  both  the  choice  of  and  preparation 
for  a  real  vocation.  If  there  were  no  other  arguments,  this 
alone  would  prove  the  unwisdom  of  having  his  vocational 
training  under  army  control. 

The  handicapped  men  may  be  trained  for  inferior  and 
somewhat  discredited  vocations.  Tradition  seems  to  have  set 
aside  certain  trades  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  handicapped, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  those  vocations  are  ill-paid, 
uncertain  of  patronage  and  verging  on  the  field  of  beggary. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  proposed  great  ex- 
periment of  putting  handicapped  men  really  on  their  feet  than 
to  continue  to  condemn  them  to  these  pariah  jobs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  hope  of  success  is  in  training  these  men 
for,  and  securing  their  admission  to,  those  dignified  trades. 
occupations  and  professions  to  which  normal  men  are  proud  to 
belong.  There  is  no  profession  too  occult,  no  occupation  too 
complex,  no  trade  too  difficult  for  a  handicapped  man  to  as- 
pire to,  provided  he  have  the  ability  to  fill  it  and  the  grit  to 
prepare  himself  to  conquer  it. 
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It  may  be  attempted  to  meet  this  problem  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation by  methods  of  segregation,  colonization,  or  other 
schemes  for  putting  the  handicapped  by  themselves.  It  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  argue  that  one  does  not  make  an 
abnormal  man  normal  by  herding  him  with  other  abnormals, 
and  that  the  action  and  reaction  of  a  lot  of  handicapped  men 
set  apart  by  themselves  would  soon  convert  them  all  into 
physical  and  moral  invalids  with  their  lives  given  mainly  to 
the  comparison  of  symptoms  and  to  multiplied  bewailing  of 
their  unjust  lot.  The  salvation  of  a  crippled  man  is  to  put 
him  into  as  close  contact  as  possible  with  whole  men,  who 
will  give  him  not  only  actual  help  in  his  work,  but  the  far 
greater  assistance  that  comes  to  the  abnormal  from  the  breezy 
health  and  strength  of  those  who  are  sound  in  wind  and 
limb. 

It  may  be  attempted  to  undertake  the  work  of  placement 
for  these  handicapped  men  without  proper  consideration  of 
such  fundamental  problems  as  those  of  general  and  of  local 
labor  demand ;  of  the  permanency  of  the  proposed  occupation  ; 


help  over  the  high  hurdles  of  industrial  adjustment.  But,  as 
has  already  been  said,  to  coddle  him  at  that  time,  to  give 
him  too  much  support,  to  treat  him  as  a  weakling,  would  be 
to  do  him  the  greatest  of  injuries.  The  work  of  "follow-up" 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  the  whole 
series  of  big  problems  connected  with  rehabilitation;  but  it 
is  a  work  that  must  be  provided  for  as  carefully  as  for  any  of 
the  preceding  steps.  On  no  account,  moreover,  must  this 
difficult  service  be  put  into  the  hands  of  amateurs.  Here,  of 
all  places,  are  needed  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  the  clear 
common-sense  of  men  and  women  who  have  given  years  to 
preparing  themselves  for  this  most  expert  task  of  social  ad- 
justment. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  already  coming 
to  this  country  in  fast  increasing  numbers.  And  after  that 
sad  procession  has  been  sorted  out,  after  the  hopeless  cases 
have  been  sent  to  the  asylums  of  one  sort  and  another  that 
this  generous  country  will  provide,  after  the  slightly  crippled 


A  special  appliance  replaces  the  func- 
tion of  the  lost  arm 


Both  arms  gone,  yet  he  is  in  training 

as  an  accountant 


A  harness  offsets  the  handicap  of  a 
paralyzed  hand 


of  the  adjustment  of  wages,  which  in  most  cases  will  have  to 
be  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  normal  worker;  of  the 
relation  of  this  particular  problem  to  the  larger  question  of 
industrial  relations ;  of  the  legal  and  other  difficulties  involved 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  employers'  liability  insurance ; 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  crippled  men  must 
work,  etc.  To  make  this  mistake  would  be  to  nullify  all  that 
had  been  done  in  preparing  the  man  for  vocational  efficiency ; 
and  the  fact  that  such  complex  business  problems  as  these 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  vocational  road  emphasizes  anew  the 
inadequacy  of  merely  medical,  or  solely  military,  control  for 
this  far-reaching  service. 

It  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  train  the  returned  soldier 
or  sailor,  to  find  him  a  position  and  then  to  let  him  shift  for 
himself.  This,  again,  would  be  practically  to  nullify  all  that 
had  gone  before.  With  most  cases,  the  hardest  time  will  be 
that  of  adjustment,  when  the  man,  released  from  the  super- 
vision, first  of  the  hospital  and  then  of  the  educational  process, 
finds  himself,  handicapped  and  probably  in  a  new  occupation, 
confronted  with  the  rush  and  indifference  of  the  competitive 
world.  It  is  at  that  trying  time  that  the  man  needs  someone 
at  his  side  to  whom  he  may  turn  for  advice,  for  courage,  for 


have  been  easily  put  back  into  industry,  and  after  the  really 
handicapped  have  been,  far  less  easily,  helped  to  find  their 
best  places  in  the  economic  world,  there  will  still  remain,  pre- 
sumably forever,  the  equally  sad  procession  of  the  industrially 
crippled,  the  men  who,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  by  that 
of  industry  itself,  have  been  permanently  maimed  and  who 
are,  for  society,  a  charge  almost  if  not  quite  as  sacred  as  that 
of  men  crippled  by  war.  The  bases  of  action  and  the  funda- 
mental dangers  to  be  avoided  are  exactly  the  same  with  these 
industrial  cripples  as  with  the  maimed  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore,  that  practically  the  same 
machinery — except  that  which  functions  overseas — should  be 
utilized  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these  victims  of  economic,  as 
in  restoring  those  victims  of  military,  necessity.  Every  step 
in  the  process  of  training,  every  need  for  cooperation,  every 
obstacle  to  be  avoided  and  overcome — above  all,  everything 
that  concerns  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  rehabilitation — holds 
exactly  for  one  victim  as  for  the  other.  And  one  of  the 
ameliorations  of  the  war  will  be  found,  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain, in  the  new  and  truly  humane  way  in  which  society  will 
in  future  view  those  industrial  cripples  whom,  heretofore,  it 
has  either  ignored  or  condemned  to  mendicancy. 
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IT  is  recorded  somewhere  that  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan  stood  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle 
where  he  could  watch  a  certain  regiment  move  to  oc- 
cupy its  assigned  position.  From  that  observation  point 
he  saw  also  a  peasant  driving  his  plough  across  a  field  close 
to  the  scene  of  the  decisive  conflict.  In  the  dusk  of  that  event- 
ful day  as  the  regiment  was  being  forced  back  in  confusion, 
the  onlooker  noted  that  the  peasant  with  his  hand  steadily 
on  the  plough  had  continued  to  drive  his  white  horse  across 
the  field  in  that  valley  of  decision. 

This  incident,  borrowed  in  the  fall  of  1914,  served  to  deepen 
one's  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the  years  when 
war  was  preoccupying  the  world,  men's  essential  wants  had 
still  to  be  provided  by  those  who  kept  their  hands  on  the  par- 
ticular plough  that  experience  had  trained  them  to  drive.  It 
moreover  helped  one  to  realize  that  the  character  of  the 
contribution  one  might  aim  to  make  had  best  be  determined 
by  fitness  for  the  distinctive  task  which  one  did  not  elect  but 
rather  had  been  selected  to  fill.  No  matter  if  the  sticking 
to  a  routine  job  gave  impression  of  one's  merely  tilling  the 
time-worn  soil. 

In  a  spirit  of  keeping  the  hand  on  the  plough  case-workers 
— visitors  trained  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  social  ills  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  who  suffer  under  adversity — resolutely 
continued  to  act  as  members  of  the  societies  that  had  enlisted 
their  interest  and  secured  their  allegiance,  during  those  dis- 
quieting years  between  August,  1914,  and  April,  1917.  Then 
came  our  country's  participation  in  the  war.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  purpose,  even  in  anticipation  of  it,  arose 
the  case-worker's  opportunity  to  break  new  ground  but  sow 
it  with  tested  seed.  There  was  no  need  to  lift  the  hand 
from  the  plough.  It  had  merely  to  be  made  to  drive  across  a 
field  of  divergent  effort  when  the  furrow  to  be  dug  was  for 
the  sowing  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  families  of  the  men 
serving  under  the  colors.  There  would  come  in  time  a  varia- 
tion in  results.  Methods  would  be  modified  and  then  de- 
veloped to  meet  a  new  set  of  circumstances  and  the  unex- 
pected reactions  of  individual  families.  But  these  adapta- 
tions of  the  process  to  meet  a  unique  occasion  would  be  evolu- 
tionary in  nature. 

Extension  of  opportunity,  the  patriotic  summons,  quickened 
the  imagination  of  many  who  wished  to  offer  service.  But  a 
buoyant  approach,  a  stimulated  intelligence,  did  not  furnish 
equipment  for  the  job.  Because,  to  shift  the  metaphor,  the 
case-worker  had  long  traveled  the  narrow  path  of  detailed 
attention  to  a  recognized  task,  he  had  already  reached  the 
high  road  when  it  was  commonly  realized  that  ability  advan- 
tageously to  lead  the  way  rested  with  those  who  had  learned 
the  rules  of  the  road. 

The  Red  Cross  turned  therefore  of  necessity  to  the  trained 
case-worker,  to  someone  who  was  prepared  to  grasp  the  im- 
port of  this  new  phase  of  effort,  when  that  great  organism, 
itself  in  the  throes  of  a  new  birth,  realized  that  its  civilian 
relief  department  must  be  expanded.  Expansion  must  be 
adequate  to  the  task  of  serving  the  home  of  any  enlisted  or 
drafted  man  in  any  branch  of  military  and  naval  service  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States — must  be  equal,  moreover,  to 
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meeting  the  call  to  consider  the  families  of  the  men  of  other 
nations  who  serve  in  the  armies  of  our  Allies.  Ready,  also, 
to  heed  expeditiously,  effectively,  the  summons  to  relieve  a 
stricken  Halifax,  a  shaken  Guatemala. 

The  case-worker  drawn  by  the  Red  Cross  into  this  new 
field  of  Home  Service  has  had,  however,  to  think  afresh  of 
the  motive  that  underlies  his  work.  He  knows  that  awful 
bereavements  will  come  to  some  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he 
acts.  Day  by  day  come  to  my  office  the  women — ol,d  and 
young — whose  faces,  in  anticipation,  show  signs  of  the  sorrow 
they  will  be  called  on  to  bear.  The  case-worker,  as  he  talks 
with  such  as  these,  realizes  that  he  is  responsible  not  only  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a  sound  technique,  but  for 
strengthening  his  contribution  on  the  side  where  it  touches 
the  spiritual,  the  elusive  side  of  threatened  family  life.  Many 
are  learning  to  apprehend  that  the  wives  and  children,  the 
mothers  and  sisters,  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  men  called 
to  the  colors  should  get,  as  they  live  through  the  coming  ter- 
rible months,  a  deepened  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  God's 
relationship  to  His  world.  These  should  be  helped  thereby  to 
meet  the  immediate  strain  of  separation.  And,  a  reason  more 
profound,  they  who  stay  at  home  should  be  gripped  by  the 
fact  of  God's  existence  as  directly  as  the  reality  of  His  Being 
will  inspirit  some  of  their  men  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
threatened  high  seas. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  person  who  devotes  energy  to 
Home  Service  should  yearn  to  impart  spiritual  force,  so  that, 
speaking  metaphorically,  the  women  who  keep  the  hearth  fires 
burning  may  not  lag  behind  their  men  who  fight  to  maintain 
the  home  ideal,  which  is  implicit  in  the  ideal  of  democracy 
itself. 

The  Purpose  of  Home  Visiting 
Dwelling  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  case-work,  the  visitor 
comes  to  realize  that  what  we  social  workers  are  here  for  is 
not  to  save  people  but  to  further  the  salvation  of  society. 
Life  is  for  use.  Safety  first  or  any  shibboleth  that  puts  phy- 
sical well-being  or  material  welfare  in  the  forefront  seems  to 
be  a  betrayal  of  trust  in  the  face  of  the  stern  reality  of  the 
present  world  crisis.  A  contribution  of  wealth  or  talents  or 
skill  can  merely  supplement  the  essential  contribution  of  one's 
whole  self  to  the  cause.  Only  through  such  wholeness  of 
giving  can  one's  purpose  be  identified  with  what  one  must 
believe  is  the  "great  purpose."  Without  the  element  of  sac- 
rifice, without  the  desire  to  atone,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
brotherhood  in  any  present  social  endeavor.  A  war  righteous- 
ly undertaken  imposes  awful  obligations  on  those  who  are 
committed  to  see  it  fought  through  to  a  victorious  finish. 

The  necessity  of  appreciating  personality  and  of  getting  at 
the  dynamic  center  of  the  human  being  whom  one  is  trying  to 
help,  is  driven  home  by  the  experiences  of  the  work  in  behalf 
of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families.  I  think,  for  instance,  of  a 
Greek  who  enlisted  in  a  National  Guard  regiment  and  was 
in  camp  expecting  shortly  to  be  sent  to  France.  His  wife  de- 
pended on  his  presence  in  the  home  to  provide  the  morale 
which  should  keep  the  household  running  in  ordered  fashion. 
With  him  away,  the  Home  Service  visitor  felt  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mother  of  his  children  to  exercise  the 
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control  necessary  to  keep  them  straight.  When  she  discussed 
the  family  problem  with  the  man,  the  visitor  appreciated  that 
military  service  for  country  was  part  of  his  creed.  With- 
drawal from  the  army  would  be  for  him  a  dishonorable  act. 
"It  were  better  for  my  son,"  he  said,  "that  I  was  killed  in 
battle  than  that  I  should  get  my  discharge.  I'm  more  to  him 
dead  than  at  home  a  quitter." 

The  woman  with  her  monotonous  plea  to  have  her  man 
back,  the  soldier  with  his  reiterated  claim  that  it  was  up  to 
him  to  go  seemed,  with  their  antipathetic  reactions  to  the 
crisis,  to  be  dual  protagonists  in  a  Greek  drama.  The  de- 
nouement that  came  as  an  anti-climax  was  as  unexpected  as 
the  conclusion  of  a  short  story. 

The  man  had  laid  aside  two  thousand  dollars  which  on  his 
return  from  the  war  he  intended  to  use  for  the  purchase  of 
a  business.  The  money  (this  happened  in  the  months  before 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau)  he 
refused  to  touch  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  support  his 
family.  The  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done  was  finally 
made  by  his  captain,  who  discharged  the  man,  declaring  that 
he  was  a  poor  lot  and  would  be  no  loss  to  the  service,  obsessed 
as  he  was  with  a  desire  to  hold  his  property  intact.  The 
Home  Service  visitor  accepted  the  officer's  decision.  She 
knew,  however,  that  the  soldier's  motives  were  complex.  His 
heritage  of  patriotism  had  become  tragically  overlaid,  tempor- 
arily it  might  be,  with  a  craving  for  economic  security.  Amer- 
ica had  given  him  an  object  lesson  in  materialism. 

A  Frenchman's  Difficulties 

Another  instance  that  comes  to  mind  also  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  the  foreigners  among  us.  A  Frenchman  of 
an  age  to  fight  in  his  native  army  was  severely  criticized  by 
his  compatriots  because  he  had  not  returned  to  France  when 
other  reservists  were  called.  Their  antagonism  was  so  marked 
that  they  prevented  his  securing  or  holding  a  position  with 
the  result  that  he  and  his  family  became  destitute.  On  visit- 
ing, a  Home  Service  agent  learned  that  the  man  had  taken 
out  his  first  naturalization  papers  and  had  two  sons  in  the 
American  army.  The  visitor  knew  that  to  reach  the  core  of 
his  need,  she  must  find  what  was  his  genuine  attitude  towards 
his  country's  claim  on  his  service.  Through  patience  and  per- 
spicacity, she  got  assurance  that  he,  though  Frenchman  born, 
did  feel  himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  giving 
his  sons,  he  had  discharged  the  patriot's  obligation  and  acted 
honorably  in  deciding  to  stay  in  his  adopted  home  to  support 
his  wife  and  young  children.  When  the  groundwork  of  un- 
derstanding was  laid,  the  visitor  was  free  to  build  in  such 
way  that  she  enabled  the  man  to  secure  a  position  fitted  to  his 
ability  as  a  clerk;  the  woman  to  overcome  the  melancholy 
which  had  settled  on  her  spirits  and,  thereafter,  use  to  ad- 
vantage her  skill  as  a  homemaker. 

Another  problem,  difficult  of  solution,  especially  during 
the  months  preceding  the  decision  of  the  federal  government 
to  make  allowances  to  the  families  of  the  men,  has  been  how 
satisfactorily  to  divide  men  wanting  to  enlist  into  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  families,  whose  dependency  on 
their  earnings  constitutes  an  exemption. 

Last  summer  to  our  Home  Service  office  came  a  clean  young 
fellow  of  fine  physique  who  was  keen  to  enlist.  He  wished 
assurance,  however,  that  his  father  and  mother  need  not  lower 
their  standard  of  living  during  his  absence  with  the  army. 
His  question  was:  Will  the  American  Red  Cross  make  good 
the  difference  between  the  pay  I  assign  (added  to  the  con- 
tribution my  brother  makes)  and  the  income  my  parents  need 
to  keep  up  our  home?     In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 


government,  that  men  with  dependent  families  should  not 
be  accepted,  the  Red  Cross  could  take  but  one  position ;  name- 
ly, that  the  recruiting  officer  must  make  the  decision.  But 
in  making  the  statement  one  realized  that  it  begged  the  issue. 
Such  young  men,  stirred  by  the  patriotic  impulse  to  give  them- 
selves, should  not  be  debarred,  because  of  a  light  purse,  from 
military  service.  The  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
loyalty's  finding  its  expression  through  martial  deeds. 

There  lies,  of  course,  a  middle  way,  which  could  be  pointed 
out  to  such  young  men  and  to  their  parents — one  that  can  be 
considered  quite  apart  from  any  arguing  of  the  question  as 
to  the  relation  between  dependency  and  eligibility  for  service. 
The  middle  way  suggests  a  mutual  readiness  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  husband  resources.  Home  Service  desires  to  travel 
that  way,  having  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  soldier's 
attitude  to  his  family's  problem,  and  in  sympathetic  company 
with  the  family  itself. 

The  visitors,  through  conference  with  the  men  and  with 
their  families,  have  come  to  realize  more  definitely  how  nec- 
essary it  is  to  learn  what  people  think  about  their  own  situa- 
tion. Intensity  of  desire  to  help  the  war  forward  through  a 
meeting  of  the  real  problem  of  each  soldier's  and  sailor's  fam- 
ily, clarifies  the  visitor's  sense  of  the  truism  that  in  good  case- 
work one  aims  to  release  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  leading 
of  one's  client  to  the  confessional,  to  an  actual  unburdening 
of  himself,  the  helping  him  to  give  expression  to  his  secret 
fears  or  to  his  shy  aspirations,  becomes  each  in  turn  a  healing, 
an  uplifting,   a  creative  measure. 

There  has  come,  also,  a  fuller  recognition  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  cooperation.  Cooperation,  the  active 
principle  of  social  effort,  is  so  delicate,  so  elusive  a  process 
that  it  suffers  defeat  in  the  very  act  of  being  made  a  subject 
of  discussion.  It  cannot  be  secured  as  a  result  of  any  paper 
scheme  or  decision  as  to  the  expediency  of  coming  together. 
The  spirit  of  unity  defies  us  to  catch  her  in  any  net  we  weave 
with  our  hands.  She  will  come  only  when  in  humility  we 
offer  more  of  ourselves  than  we  ask  her  to  give  in  return. 

The  home  server  has  realized  the  value  of  bringing  together 
groups  of  people  who  have  had  varied,  and  in  some  instances 
specialized,  experience,  in  dealing  with  individual  and  family 
problems.  Such  groups  have  not  had  to  search  for  a  basis  of 
cooperation.  In  the  mind  of  each  member  has  been  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  human  end  to  be  attained.  Each  has  realized 
that  the  community  demands  that  the  families  of  the  fighting 
men  be  not  allowed  to  suffer  destruction.  Discussion  at  meet- 
ings centers  in  the  maintenance  of  the  immaterial  rather  than 
the  material  values  of  family  life.  There  has  been  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  lesser  values  will  be  conserved  if  the 
worker's  mind  has  a  firm  grip  on  what  should  lie  at  the  base 
of  family  solidarity.  There  has  been  shown  at  such  consul- 
tation meetings  a  disposition  to  sink  individual  differences  of 
opinion  and  to  pool  resources.  The  end  to  attain — the  well- 
being  of  the  family — has  precluded  the  intrusion  of  motives 
alien  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  unifying  purpose. 

Some  of  Those  Who  Serve 

The  increase  since  April,  1917,  in  number  of  persons  de- 
sirous to  intervene  in  behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows  has 
been  momentous.  One  is  made  to  think  of  a  moving-picture 
show  where  action  appears  abnormally  rapid  and  scene  fol- 
lows scene  in  kaleidoscopic  prodigality. 

A  woman  came  to  our  office  late  in  May.  She  had  traveled, 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  many  social  obligations,  but 
never,  apparently,  had  felt  the  call  of  social  service.  I  doubt 
if  her  intentions  were  to  give  continuous  time  to  the  Red  Cross 
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when  her  connection  was  first  made.  Interest  in  the  work 
gradually  drew  her  deeper  in.  She  stayed  in  town  throughout 
the  summer,  gave  more  and  more  hours  daily,  and  came  to 
the  point,  finally,  of  full-time  service.  With  a  mind  fresh 
to  take  impressions,  having  a  gift  for  understanding  people, 
her  contribution  came  to  mean  that  in  the  office  was  to  be 
found  a  woman  who  was  whole-heartedly,  genially  ready  to 
meet  each  human  situation  which  was  presented.  She  met 
each  problem  not  as  one  who  holds  to  formulas,  but  as  one 
who  sees  life  simply  as  an  open  book  to  be  interpreted  with 
fresh  interest  each  succeeding  day. 

One's  mind  also  dwells  on  some  of  the  young  girls  who 
have  come  to  our  Home  Service.  They  have  offered  half  and 
then  full  time,  have  worked  summer  and  winter  for  joy  in 
the  work  itself.  So  fresh,  so  young,  so  keen  to  feel  for  and 
with  people,  one,  day  by  day,  could  see  them  grow  in  a  reali- 
zation of  what  it  means  to  give  oneself  without  stint  to  be 
used  by  those  about  one. 

Men  beyond  the  age  of  military  service  have  offered  them- 
selves, keenly  desiring  to  have  the  habits  of  uneventful  years 
broken  in  upon  so  that  they  too  may  be  doing  their  part.  I 
have  one  of  these  in  mind,  who  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
family  problems  presented  to  him  the  acumen  of  the  trained 
business  man.  With  martial  directness,  he  strikes  at  the  cen- 
ter of  a  situation  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  next  step.  To 
watch  him  go  about  his  work  has  meant  to  gain  an  inspirit- 
ing knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  satisfaction  that  lies  in  being 
serviceable  to  one's  fellows. 

There  are  many  others  of*  whom  one  might  speak ;  those 
who  do  routine  clerical  jobs  with  unfailing  zest,  those  who 
help  develop  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  that  makes  the  service  a 
unified  whole,  expressive  of  a  common,  a  loyal,  a  sanctified 
purpose.  Often  in  contemplating  the  Home  Service  I  have 
felt  how  a  fine  disposition,  a  something  that  seems  actuated 
by  a  noblesse  oblige,  puts  it  at  one  with  all  the  exquisite  out- 
pourings of  self  in  many  lands,  which  lets  the  time  be  creative 
in  spite  of  the  atrocity  of  war. 

But  on  the  group  that  goes  out  from  the  Home  Service 
office  into  the  homes  does  one's  mind  linger  with  tender  ap- 
preciation. They  carry  so  much  of  themselves,  they  take  away 
so  much  from  those  they  serve,  that  they  become  the  medi- 
ators, the  forerunners  of  a  day  of  closer  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  of  different  backgrounds.  To  think  of  the  visit- 
ors leads  one  on  naturally  to  consider  again  the  families  under 
their  care.  Families  of  fighting  men !  Families  that  teach  one 
to  appreciate  more  fully  how  rooted  in  home  life  courage  does 
lie.  This  lesson  is  most  surely  learned  through  contemplating 
the  mothers  courageous  who  come  to  our  Home  Service.  I 
can  see  sitting  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  old  mother  of  an 
only  son  who  was  shortly  to  sail  for  France  with  a  base  hos- 
pital unit.     He  had  been  a  hospital  orderly  who  gave  up  a 


good-paying  position  to  enlist.  She  told  simply  how  she  could 
readjust  her  life.  He  would  give  part  of  his  pay.  She  would 
add  enough  to  this  by  sewing  to  maintain  their  home — this 
was  before  the  period  of  federal  allowances.  She  went  on  to 
speak  of  her  son's  having  been  an  orderly.  But  she  added 
quickly,  "It's  for  his  brains  they  are  taking  him.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  were  soon  in  the  air."  Aviation  had 
stimulated  her  imagination.  She  could  not  think  of  his  failing 
to  master  the  most  daring  arm  of  the  service. 

I  was  showing  some  Polish  children  whose  mother  sat 
close  by  a  newspaper  candle  made  for  trench  use.  When  the 
oldest  daughter,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  told  her  mother  its 
purpose,  her  face  lit  up.  "My  son,  in  the  trenches,"  she 
explained  in  her  fragmentary  English.  He  occupied  in  her 
mind  the  center  of  the  army  stage  and  with  equanimity  she 
could  accept  his  being  there  where  the  war's  greatest  ex- 
periences were  to  be  offered. 

There  is  not  always  the  courage  to  endure.  The  spirit's 
flag  does  sometimes  lower.  The  face  of  a  Russian  Jewess  will 
stay  by  me  as  typical  of  terror  at  the  call  to  cross  the  waters. 
Her  son  was  in  a  coast  defense  regiment,  and  when  she 
learned  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  France  she  came,  panic- 
stricken,  to  the  Home  Service  office  to  beg  for  his  discharge. 
Her  aspect  was  that  of  a  dumb,  hunted  animal. 

The  vision  of  the  mother  glorying  in  her  ability  to  give, 
even  while  she  realizes  the  pain  she  must  bear  is,  however, 
what  rests  with  one.  Her  sacrificial  suffering  seems  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross  at  whose  feet  a  mother 
ever  kneels. 

Reverencing  the  courage  of  the  women  and  children  and 
the  older  men,  who  without  complaint  let  their  main  support 
go,  knowing  not  how  the  deficit  in  income,  the  loss  of  moral 
help  can  be  met,  one  longs  to  see  the  will  to  sacrifice  lie  at 
the  core  of  each  social  effort  made  to  approach  the  individual. 
One  has  faith  that  more  and  more  it  will. 

The  young  men  and  women,  who  have  since  August,  1914, 
returned  to  America  from  service  near  the  battle  lines,  have 
fallen  back  into  the  familiar  routine  with  often  a  passionate 
longing  to  make  further  sacrifice.  Many  more  who  craved 
the  privilege  of  heeding  France's  challenge,  stayed  behind, 
with,  as  a  friend  of  mine  said,  a  sense  of  fainting  within  be- 
cause the  yearning  to  go  was  unfulfilled.  But  now  since 
April,  1917,  as  well  as  in  those  years  when  we  were  not  par- 
ticipants in  the  war,  there  is  a  gauntlet  thrown  down  which 
may  be  carried  with  honor  in  a  joust  on  our  own  soil. 
Knights  of  the  spiritual  advance  are  needed,  here.  It  is  in 
America  we  must  make  diligent  quest  to  find  and  meet  our 
neighbor's  needs,  here  that  we  must  fight  to  maintain  his 
freedom  and  his  rights.  Unless  a  spiritual  warfare  coincides 
with  and  follows  after  the  horrible  ordeal  of  battling  nations, 
there  will  be  no  conclusive  peace. 


THE  AWAKENING 

By  Flora  Shu  felt  Rivola 

"Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor  I    What  to  him 
Are   Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades?" 

— From  The  Man  with  the  Hoc. 


THE  Man  with  the  Hoe  has  lifted  his  eyes 
And  has  caught  the  swing  of  the  Pleiades! 
The  so-long  undreamed  miracle 

Has  straightened  his  back,  put  strength  in  his  knees: 
The  God-spark  in  him  smouldered — flashed' — 

The  feeble  spark  leapt  into  flame — 
Then  up  from  the  centuries'  mire  he  rose 
And  with  lifted  face  to  his  own  he  came. 


No  more  will  he  walk  with  the  sagging  step, 

No  more  will  earth-masters  bend  his  will; 
He  has  visioned  his  own  soul's  majesty 

And  has  waited  before  it,  hushed  and  still : 
Henceforth  he  will  captain  the  ships  of  state, 

To  the  kingdoms  of  earth  he  has  found  the  keys- 
For  the  Man  with  the  Hoe  has  lifted  his  eyes 

And  has  caught  the  swing  of  the  Pleiades  I 


Terrace  of  the  Edward  L.  Trudeau  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  of  Plessis  Piquet,  opened  on  Christmas  day 

by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  immediately  occupied  by  some  eighty  women  and  children  refugees  sent 

out  from  one  of  the  most  congested  sections  of  Paris 

Malabry 

A  Red  Cross  Village  for  Tuberculous  Refugees 
By  IVilliam   Charles  White 

CHIEF   OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    TUBERCULOSIS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS    IN    FRANCE 


ALL  the  world  has  heard  of  the  entrance  through 
Evian  of  those  who  were  entrapped  behind  the 
German  lines  in  their  early  advance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  They  come  a  thousand  at  a 
time  after  long  days  of  arduous  railroad  travel,  to  seek  habita- 
tion again  in  new  cities  of  their  native  soil.  Germany  evacu- 
ates in  this  way  all  that  are  useless  to  her — old  men  and 
women,  mothers  and  young  children,  the  weak  and  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  the  feebleminded,  and  all  who  would  be 
an  extra  drain  on  her  supply  of  food  and  material. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  sick 
are  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  that,  especially  among 
those  coming  from  the  rural  districts,  no  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  victims  of  this  disease  of  the  menace  of  uncared- 
for  tuberculosis.  Consequently,  when  they  reach  their  native 
land  again,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  son  and  daughter,  se- 
questered by  the  Germans,  they  rebel  against  giving  up  other 
members  of  the  family,  for  hospitalization,  immediately  upon 
gaining  their  new  freedom. 

It  was  to  study  and  to  meet  this  problem  that  we  made 
our  first  trip  to  Evian.  I  need  not  describe  here  the  scenes 
which  have  been  so  often  depicted,  but  here  were  the  results 
of  war  at  first-hand — so  touching  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  strong  men  whose  souls  were  blessed  with  the  saving  quality 
of  sympathy — here  were  families  seeking  to  establish  new 
homes  with  such  meager  possessions  as  umbrellas,  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  perhaps  a  single  utensil  of  their  vocation. 


In  one  Instance,  a  sad-faced  grandmother  with  three  grand- 
children, possessed  only  a  chamber-pot  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  which  to  commence  her  new  life.  The  head  of  another 
family  of  three  was  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  with  a  brother 
of  ten  and  a  sister  of  eight.  To  Mr.  Barthou,  a  minister  of 
France,  who  questioned  her,  she  told  of  the  death  of  her 
father  and  mother  and  acknowledged  that  she  was  now  the 
mother  of  the  family  and  unafraid.  His  comment  to  the  as- 
sembled group  was — "Of  such  are  the  mothers  of  France." 

As  we  stood  on  the  roadside  and  watched  them  pass,  we 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  here  was  a  great  opportunity 
to  provide  an  equipment  to  meet  this  emergency — a  houseless 
population  for  which  homes  must  be  provided — families  pos- 
sessed of  sick,  tuberculous  members,  from  whom  they  would 
not  part. 

First,  we  must  provide  homes,  for  all  the  houses  of  France 
are  full,  crowded  by  refugees  from  every  nation  and  by  the 
vast  new  armies  of  all  the  Allies  who  one  by  one  are  over- 
running the  country  on  their  way  to  the  great  battlefront,  a 
burden  which,  unfortunately,  France  has  had  to  shoulder  on 
the  western  front  for  all  the  years  of  the  World  War.  And 
these  homes  must  be  provided  in  such  a  way  that  those  families 
with  tuberculous  members  entering  by  the  small  end  of  the 
funnel  at  Evian  should  not  spread  out  through  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  to  increase  infection  by  moving  into  the  crowded 
tenement  quarters  where  most  of  the  poor  refugees  are  housed, 
and  to  sow  a  crop  of  tuberculosis  for  the  years  to  come. 
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As  we  thought  upon  this  second  point,  it  seemed  to  us  but 
an  exaggeration  of  many  phases  of  our  own  large  city  problems 
at  home,  where  family  after  family,  starting  in  with  tubercu- 
losis, sinks  lower  and  lower  in  the  poverty  scale.  The  sick 
refuse  to  leave  the  family,  and  the  family  refuses  to  give  them 
up  until  the  last  stages  when,  with  money  all  gone  and  family 
morale  broken,  tied  to  the  worst  living  conditions  in  an  en- 
vironment which  will  not  allow  for  breathing  space,  they 
finally  become  a  charge  upon  the  funds  for  community  assist- 
ance. 

Here,  however,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  at  home  was 
already  solved.  The  families  were  loosened  from  their  old 
environment  and,  in  addition,  each  cherished  as  the  great  ob- 
ject of  life,  a  return  to  the  war-devastated  areas  when  the 
battlefields  are  clear.  They  were  but  transient  members  of 
the  rest  of  France,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  very  necessity 
of  providing  homes  during  this  interim  led  the  way  to  an  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  great  economic  problems  in  the  large 
cities  in  America  and  elsewhere. 


We  traveled  in  and  out  among  them,  sad  and  seeking  a 
means  to  meet  the  emergency.  Construction  is  impossible  in 
France  today  on  any  but  the  most  simple  basis;  there  are  no 
materials  available  and  no  workmen.  But,  as  we  returned  to 
Paris,  a  picture  of  the  army  camps,  rapidly  constructed  with  a 
most  meager  equipment  in  the  way  of  housing,  the  most  primi- 
tive of  hygienic  measures  and  yet  productive  of  great  health, 
came  to  our  mind  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  prevalent  theory  in 
America  that  only  elaborate  hospital  and  housing  buildings 
suffice.  Rapidly  following,  there  came  a  great  picture  of  the 
schools  for  the  blesses  in  which  many,  who  never  before  had 
had  the  privilege,  were  taught  new  means  of  livelihood  and 
new  habits  of  life  and  then,  following  that,  the  picture  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Home  Hospital  in  New  York  city,  established 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  to 
answer  the  same  problem. 

The  next  day  in  Paris,  the  Department  of  the  Seine  made 
its  offer  to  us  of  150  acres  of  ground,  and  while  they  were 
talking  about   it   in   our  office,   fragment   after   fragment   of 


WHERE    TUBERCULOUS    REFUGEES    WILL    BE   CARED    FOR   OUTSIDE    OF    PARIS 

FIFTY  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland  have  been  offered  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  for  a  village  for  tuberculous  refugees.  Architects  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  construction  department  of  the  Red  Cross,  have  planned  the  grouping  of  this  village  so  as  to  leave  the  beauti- 
ful wooded  property  uninjured  when  the  village  is  transported  after  the  war.  A  group  of  Quakers  is  already  clearing 
the  land  and  has  started  to  build  150  three-  and  five-room  houses,  each  with  a  porch  and  of  a  type  that  can  be  de- 
mounted and  transported  to   the  liberated  districts  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  village  will  care  for  1,000  persons.  All  the  elements  naturally  entering  into  a  thriving  community  in  France 
will  be  developed.  Schools  and  playgrounds,  recreation  facilities,  a  cooperative  store,  a  laundry,  a  community  bath- 
house and  a  dispensary  will  be  established — all  in  demountable  wooden  houses.  The  cooperative  store  will  not  only 
purchase  in  surrounding  markets,  selling  goods  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost,  but  will  purchase  and  resell  the  products 
of  the  workshops  where  industrial  education  will  be  given  to  those  capable  of  receiving  it  so  as  to  increase  the  in- 
dependence of  the  group  and  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  appropriated  $265,000  for  the  project.  The  village  is  regarded  as 
an  economical  permanent  investment  that  will  relieve  the  community  of  a  big  burden.  The  French  government  is 
contributing  more  than  half  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
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thought  fell  into  place  and  we  felt  that  here  perhaps  was  the 
opportunity,  without  waste,  of  solving  the  problem. 

The  land  and  chateau  at  Malabry,  near  Paris,  came  to  us 
without  cost.  It  was  possible  to  get  wood  from  the  army,  it 
was  possible  to  secure  labor  through  the  American  Friends ;  it 
was  possible,  in  fact,  to  start  a  school  for  housing,  in  which 
each  family  would  be  given  a  new  temporary  home  which  we 
would  furnish.  We  could  get  out  water  and  light ;  we  could 
isolate  the  sick  member  in  the  house;  we  could  give  each 
family  intensive  instruction  in  hygienic  means  of  living;  we 
could  educate  the  children  in  open  air  schools;  we  could  pro- 
vide work  of  varied  character  in  vocational  schools,  keeping 
in  mind  the  different  occupations  which  each  family  would 
take  up  when  it  returned  to  repeople  the  devastated  area — 
for  in  the  heart  of  all  refugees  is  the  strong  desire  to  return  to 
the  region  from  which  they  have  been  evacuated.  We  could 
even  provide  a  house  of  such  a  type  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  it  could  be  taken  down  to  be  set  up  again  in  the  place  of 
the  home  destroyed  by  bomb  and  shell.  We  could  build  a 
village  on  the  simple  hygienic  lines  of  army  provisions;  we 
could  establish  community  stores;  we  could  make  use  of  the 
French  government  allowance  for  refugees;  we  could,  above 
all,  give  them  by  means  of  visiting  nurses  intensive  instruction 
on  how  to  live  safely  with  a  consumptive  member.  Without 
hesitation,  we  accepted  the  offer  of  the  property,  and  thus  was 
born  the  conception  of  Malabry,  a  part  of  the  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  Institution  which  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  of  tuberculosis. 


We  carried  the  project  next  day  to  Homer  Folks,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Red  Cross,  who 
immediately  saw,  with  his  great  breadth  of  vision,  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  plan  with  the  opportunities  given  by  the 
necessities  of  the  homeless  transient  tuberculosis  population, 
and  he  at  once  gave  his  approval  and  has  since  been  as  keenly 
interested  in  making  the  plan  successful  as  any  of  those  more 
actively  working.  With  the  success  of  this,  it  will  be  possible, 
with  more  effort,  it  is  true,  to  loosen  from  their  environment 
at  home  and  to  put  into  a  new  environment  of  comparative 
isolation,  family  groups  who  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with 
misfortune  and,  by  intensive  care,  to  put  them  on  a  basis  of  a 
new  morale,  start  them  out  in  a  new  field  of  effort  and  estab- 
lish in  the  minds  of  all  the  fact  which  we  have  for  years 
known  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  it  is  comparatively  safe  for  a 
family  to  house  a  tuberculous  member  and  possible  to  protect 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  from  infection. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible,  however,  without  the 
emergency  caused  by  the  war.  The  entering  houseless  group, 
the  ultimate  devastated  area  to  which  they  are  to  return,  the 
tuberculous  member,  the  immediate  necessity  for  housing — 
all  set  the  stage  and  if,  by  the  untiring  devotion  of  all  in 
France  who  come  into  contact  with  the  project,  it  is  success- 
ful, a  new  implement  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  all 
tuberculosis  work  in  great  cities  will  be  added,  and  America's 
expenditure  in  assisting  the  emergency  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  French  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain — even  to  a 
re-acting  benefit  upon  America's  great  public  movement. 


Employment  Managers  in  Conference 


By  John  A.  Fitch 

OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


THE  new  importance  of  women  in  industry,  the  fact 
that  only  the  government  can  introduce  a  stabilizing 
influence  into  the  employment  market,  and  the  im- 
portant contribution  that  the  workers  must  make  to 
the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  labor  policy,  were  the  out- 
standing points  of  interest  at  the  Conference  of  Employment 
Managers  at  Rochester  last  week. 

From  the  address  of  Dr.  Kristine  Mann,  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau,  in  which  she  emphasized  the  necessity  of  adequate 
safeguards  for  women  at  work,  to  the  very  end  of  the  con- 
ference when  Mrs.  Ordway  Tead,  of  the  same  government 
department,  argued  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards for  women  in  industry  and  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
the  subject  of  women  and  their  importance  to  industry  at 
this  time  was  constantly  in  the  foreground.  Indeed,  this  con- 
ference, which  for  the  first  time  formally  organized  the  em- 
ployment managers  in  a  national  association,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  opening  the  Employment  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation all  over  the  country  to  women  employment  managers. 
For  some  unknown  reason  they  have  up  to  this  time  been 
barred  from  membership,  even  while  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent of  them  have  been  eagerly  sought  as  speakers  at  previous 
conferences  of  employment  managers. 

Dr.  Mann  said  that  if  women  were  kept  well  the  work- 
ing day  could  be  reduced  to  seven  hours  and  production  would 
not  suffer.  She  urged  that  there  should  be  a  health  officer 
in  every  plant,  who  should  understand  hygiene  and  be  able 
to  detect  evidences  of  fatigue.     Such  an  officer  should  be  able 


to  give  advice  on  diet  and  recreation  and  exercise,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  understand  factory  conditions  from  the  em- 
ployer's side.  She  recommended  a  medical  course  for  such 
officers,  which  would  in  addition  to  the  usual  medical  studies 
include  courses  in  labor  problems  and  in  practical  work  in 
factories.  Such  a  course,  she  said,  is  planned  for  the  future 
by  the  Medical  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

H.  E.  Miles,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  the  ses- 
sion on  dilution  and  special  training,  showed  stereopticon  pic' 
tures  of  women  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  including 
heavy  work  in  factories.  Mr.  Miles  insisted  throughout  his 
address  that  women  can  do  anything  that  men  can  do,  and 
whether  he  intended  it  or  not  rather  left  the  impression  that 
women  are  more  desirous  as  employes  than  men. 

Quite  the  contrary  point  of  view  was  expressed  later  on  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  con- 
ference at  a  banquet  on  Friday  evening.  Speaking  of  intro- 
ducing women  in  very  large  numbers  to  do  heavy  machine 
work,  and  work  of  similar  character  in  munition  factories, 
Secretary  Wilson  said :  "The  time  when  that  will  be  neces- 
sary may  come,  it  has  not  come  yet."  In  commenting  upon 
the  fact  that  women  are  being  employed  in  such  factories  in 
very  large  numbers  in  England,  the  secretary  remarked  that 
"we  seem  to  want  to  quote  what  England  has  done — not  para- 
phrase it."  The  secretary  pointed  out  that  conditions  are 
very  different  in  this  country  from  what  they  are  in  England. 
Women  have  always  been  employed  there  at  work  which  they 
have  not  done  in  this  country. 

Hugh  Fullerton,  of  H.  Black  and  Company,   Cleveland, 
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spoke  of  the  social  importance  of  maintaining  high  standards 
where  women  are  employed.  For,  he  said,  "a  woman  weak- 
ened by  industry  is  a  larger  social  menace  than  a  man  so  weak- 
ened." Mr.  Fullerton  recommended  the  maintenance  of  the 
best  possible  hygienic  conditions  in  the  shop,  with  a  woman 
supervisor  in  charge  of  the  employment  of  women  and  to  look 
after  their  interests.  He  said  that  no  woman  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  enter  industry  at  all,  and  that  forty-eight 
hours  per  week  should  be  the  maximum.  The  importance 
from  a  business  point  of  view  of  keeping  employes  in  good 
health,  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  when  he  called  at- 
tention to  one  little  thing  that  has  contributed  very  much 
toward  that  end  in  the  factory  of  H.  Black  and  Company; 
that  is,  the  fact  that  they  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  dry  shoes 
and  stockings,  so  that  women  who  arrive  with  wet  feet  upon 
a  rainy  day  may  immediately  be  supplied  with  a  dry  outfit. 
This  has  kept  down  colds  and  prevented  absence  for  that 
reason  and  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  women  at  work. 
Mr.  Fullerton  said  he  favored  the  same  piece  rate  for  women 
as  for  men,  but  so  far  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work  on  a  time 
basis  is  concerned,  he  declared  that  women  actually  have  less 
value  than  men,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  stay 
as  long  in  industry,  cannot  be  called  upon  to  work  overtime 
as  men  can  be,  have  a  higher  absence  record  than  men,  and  are 
less  adaptable. 

Destructive  labor  recruiting  was  discussed  by  Charles  T. 
Clayton  who  is  assistant  director-general  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  by  William  Blackman,  director  of  labor 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  these  addresses,  as 
well  as  in  others  by  different  employment  managers,  the 
charge  was  made  that  the  labor  market  has  been  demoralized 
by  employers  stealing  labor  from  each  other,  at  a  time  when 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  men  to  work  in  ship- 
yards and  in  munitions  plants.  Employers  engaged  in  less 
vital  industries  have  prevented  labor  from  flowing  in  the  direc- 
tion where  it  is  most  needed,  and  have  even  won  men  away 
irom  those  industries  by  offering  higher  wages.  In  the  same 
way,  different  manufacturers  engaged  in  industries  of  equal 
importance  to  the  government  have  added  to  the  difficulty  by 
stealing  labor  from  each  other.  The  absurd  length  to  which 
such  methods  may  be  carried  was  indicated  when  Mr.  Clay- 
ton told  of  an  employer,  in  Chicago,  who  met  two  workmen 
on  the  street  and  hired  them  away  from  his  own  firm  by  offer- 
ing them  more  money. 

The  method  most  roundly  condemned  by  many  speakers  at 
the  conference  was  indiscriminate  advertising,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  drawing  men  away  from  essential  to  non-essential 
industries,  or  has  lured  them  to  a  community  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  they  would  be  needed,  and  altogether  has  con- 
tributed to  unrest  and  a  shifting  of  labor  which  is  destructive 
of  efficiency  and  socially  undesirable. 

Mr.  Blackman  favored  the  fixing  of  a  standard  wage  in 
each  industry  and,  in  all  factories  having  government  con- 
tracts, the  canceling  of  the  contract  if  more  than  the  standard 
wage  is  offered.  Mr.  Clayton  proposed  that  all  advertising 
cease  just  as  soon  as  the  National  Employment  Service  is 
better  established  and  all  firms  with  war  contracts  get  all 
their  labor  through  the  Federal  Employment  Service.  This 
proposal  called  forth  at  a  later  session  a  spirited  attack  upon 
the  Federal  Employment  Service,  led  by  Dudley  R.  Kennedy, 
who  is  connected  with  the  ship-yards  on  Hog  Island.  Mr. 
Kennedy  charged  that  the  Federal  Employment  Service  is 
"shot  through  with  unionism."  For  that  reason  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  employers  to  deal  with  it.  It  was  obvious  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  remarks  met  with  the  favor  of  a  large  number  of 


employment  managers.  Mr.  Clayton  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Labor  Department  came  vigorously  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  policies  and  denied  that  there  is  any  unionism 
about  it.  The  obvious  conclusion,  however,  that  one  would 
draw  from  the  discussion  was  that  the  one  way  in  which  the 
service  can  rid  itself  of  that  charge  is  for  the  officers  of  the 
service  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination  under  civil 
service  rules. 

The  importance  of  the  workers  in  the  developing  of  satis- 
factory employment  policies  was  more  noteworthy  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  discussion  than  because  of  any  position  of 
importance  it  occupied  upon  the  program.  And  yet  it  was 
touched  upon  by  S.  R.  Rectanus,  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  discussing  absentee- 
ism. "Why  not  treat  the  employe  like  a  customer?"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Rectanus.  "Why  not  just  as  in  selling  goods 
assume  that  the  customer  is  always  right  and  so  sell  him  the 
correct  viewpoint?  We  should  assume  that  no  one  would 
be  absent  willingly."  The  theme  was  also  touched  upon  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  from  the  general  manager's  office  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Cooke  had  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  speak.  But 
in  those  few  minutes  he  emphasized  the  responsibility  both 
of  management  and  of  workers.  He  urged  that  there  should 
be  publicity  for  the  pay-roll.  At  least  once  in  ever)'  three 
months,  Mr.  Cooke  suggested,  there  should  be  made  up  a 
list  of  the  number  of  employes  at  each  of  the  various  rates  of 
pay,  and  this  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  some 
outsider,  possibly  to  the  government,  for  an  opinion  as  to  its 
adequacy.  "There  should  be  a  level,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "be- 
low which  wages  should  not  go."  If  the  responsibility  of  the 
management  is  for  high  wages,  the  responsibility  of  the  worker 
is  for  production.  Output,  said  Mr.  Cooke,  has  been  going 
down,  partly  due  to  the  fault  of  the  management — but  or- 
ganized labor  here  has  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  again 
he  favored  publicity  as  to  individual  output  as  a  remedy. 

In  this  way  the  importance  of  the  workers  was  suggested, 
but  little  was  said  of  how  the  employe  can  be  enlisted  in  a 
campaign  for  efficiency  and  low  labor  turnover.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the  conference  was  the 
apparent  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  employment  managers 
present  that  labor  is  simply  a  mass  to  be  molded  and  altered 
by  the  employment  managers.  There  was  very  little  to  indi- 
cate any  conception  of  getting  the  cooperation  of  labor.  In 
fact,  nothing  of  this  sort  came  from  the  men  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  of  employment  management.  At  the  banquet 
on  Friday  evening,  Ordway  Tead  made  a  strong  plea  for 
democratic  organization  within  the  shop.  He  pointed  out 
that  we  have  not  had  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  in  shop 
efficiency,  but  he  insisted  it  cannot  be  had  without  conference. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
workers  in  all  the  problems  of  war  production.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  this  unless  they  are  given  some  re- 
sponsibility. "Representative  control  in  industry,"  said  Mr. 
Tead,  "is  of  the  very  essence  of  democracy."  This  point  was 
raised,  too,  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  and  by  Charles  A.  Prosscr. 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education. 

Throughout  the  conference  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
human  element ;  that  employment  men  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings.  The  best  of  them,  even  though  some  are  opposed 
to  unionism,  have  already  learned  that  they  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  human  beings.  None  of  them  can  afford,  any 
more  than  can  the  secretary  of  labor,  to  stand  aloof,  in  hos- 
tility to  any  group  in  the  field  of  labor.  Still  less  can  they 
afford  to  condemn  an  agency  that  could  be  made  an  ally. 


The  War  Policy  of  British  Labor 


By  Arthur  Gleason 


Mr.  Gleason  spent  over  fifteen  months  in  the  course  of  the  war  studying  English  labor  and  social 
movements.  The  results  of  his  studies  are  brought  out  in  his  book  Inside  the  British  Isles.  He  is 
known  also  as  the  only  American  whose  testimony  on  German  atrocities  in  Belgium  appeared  in  the 
Bryce  report.     Mr.   Gleason  arrived  last  week  in  New  York  after  three  months  in  England. 


THE  main  body  of  British  labor,  as  represented  in  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  organized  trades,  is  resolutely 
determined  to  win  the  war,  to  smash  the  German 
military  power,  and  to  establish  a  democratic  peace. 
It  is  giving  leadership  to  the  whole  industrial  wage-earning 
population,  including  about  two-fifths  of  the  people  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  at  one  in  its  determination  with  the  main  body 
of  public  opinion  in  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  there  is  this  difference:  that  the  British  labor 
movement  is  a  compact  group  with  a  program  and  philosophy 
of  its  own  and,  therefore,  with  a  unified  influence  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  community  do  not  possess. 

In  order  to  win  the  war  swiftly  and  thoroughly  we  in 
America  must  keep  step  with  the  British  labor  movement. 
We  must  aid  its  patriotic  liberal  leaders  to  hold  it  steadily 
in  line  to  the  one  supreme  job  of  destroying  the  German 
military  power. 

On  April  27,  a  significant  election  for  Parliament  was 
held  in  an  industrial  center.  It  was  the  Keighley  Division 
of  Yorkshire.  The  coalition  candidate,  W.  H.  Somervell,  re- 
ceived 4,873  votes.  W.  Bland,  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  standing  on  a  platform  of  peace  by  negotiation,  re- 
ceived 2,349  votes.  That  polling  is  believed  by  labor  leaders 
to  be  representative  of  public  opinion  in  the  industrial  popu- 
lation. 

Only  one-third  (and  probably  less  than  one-third,  as  this 
Yorkshire  vote  included  the  radical  element  of  the  industrial 
population)  is  in  favor  of  peace  by  negotiation  at  this  moment. 
Only  half  of  that  third  (or  one-sixth  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation) is  vehemently  in  favor  of  calling  the  war  off.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  labor  movement  supports,  not  the 
government  policy  (Mr.  Somervell  had  criticized  several 
items  of  government  policy  in  his  campaigning),  but  the  policy 
of  waging  the  war  determinedly  by  the  military  offensive  and 
the  political  offensive. 

This  Keighley  election  is  the  latest  proof  that  American 
public  opinion  must  reinforce  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Clynes  and  the  other  leaders,  in  their  effort  (with  two- 
thirds  of  the  industrial  population  thus  behind  them)  to  hold 
the  labor  movement  in  a  strong  united  front. 

The  way  to  help  them  is  to  understand  their  policy.  Their 
policy  is  not  peace-at-any-price.  It  is  not  negotiated  peace 
with  a  victorious  Germany.  It  is  a  policy  of  winning  the 
war  by  using  the  diplomatic  weapon  as  well  as  the  military 
weapon. 

British  labor  desires  no  secret  treaties.  It  regards  President 
Wilson,  in  his  utterances  of  recent  months,  as  the  interpreter 
of  its  policy,  in  a  way  that  no  other  government  head  has  been. 

When  the  labor  members  of  the  American  delegation  were 
entertained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  17  by  the 
British  Labour  Party,  Arthur  Henderson  (head  of  the  British 
Labour  Party)  said  to  them: 

"Any  difference  between  American  and  British  labor  does 
not  affect  aims,  but  methods.     We  sought  an  opportunity  of 


inviting  German  social  democracy  to  assist  in  the  great  task  of 
reconstructing  civilization  on  the  basis  of  a  righteous  and 
enduring  democratic  peace.  .  .  .  Americans  are  opposed  to  a 
German  victory ;  so  are  we.  American  labor  considers  that  the 
objects  in  view  can  alone  be  attained  by  a  decisive  military 
victory;  British  labor  seeks  to  reinforce  military  operations 
by  a  wise  and  discriminating  use  of  the  moral  and  political 
weapon." 

One  of  the  members  in  our  American  delegation  visiting 
the  Clyde  said  to  the  engineers  and  shipbuilders,  addressing 
himself  to  one  of  the  shop  stewards  (who  represent  a  power- 
ful movement  toward  workers'  control)  : 

"We've  heard  a  lot  about  you  chaps,  and  we  know  of  some 
of  your  difficulties;  but  your  job  today  is  to  beat  the  Hun 
first  and  to  settle  your  working  differences  afterwards." 

This  sounded  like  a  "lecture"  to  the  Clyde  workers,  who 
volunteered  in  such  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  the  government  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  recall  them 
from  the  trenches. 

And  another  American  delegate  addressed  a  group  of  Clyde 
workers,  saying: 

"How,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  those  who  love  democracy 
think  of  conferring  with  Germans  who  have  committed  such 
horrible  outrages  against  innocent  women  and  children?" 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  an  organ  of  modern 
radical  nonconformity  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  instrumental 
in  calling  the  American  preacher,  Fort  Newton,  to  the  City 
Temple  of  London.  The  labor  comment  of  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  is  considered  well-informed  and  moderate. 
A.  E.  Zimmern,  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
recommended  it  to  me  as  perhaps  the  safest  guide  of  any  in 
England  to  the  main  body  of  labor  opinion. 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  says  of  the  American  labor 
delegation  after  the  gatherings  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

Good  fellowship  and  the  traditions  of  hospitality  did  not  prevent 
the  visitors  hearing,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  and  to  their  own 
manifest  surprise,  that  British  labor  has  had  a  longer  experience  of 
war  than  the  American  workers  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  rather 
than  to  take  lessons  from  American  labor  on  the  duties  of  the  working- 
class  movement  in  war  time.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
American  delegation  was  not  more  fully  informed  about  the  real 
working-class  policy  of  the  Allied  nations;  it  is  still  more  unfortunate 
that  the  delegation  should  have  seemed  to  be  critics  of  this  policy; 
but  it  is  altogether  satisfactory  that  in  the  first  interchange  of  views 
the  visitors  should  have  recognized  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  differences  and  agreements  between  their  war 
policy  and  that  of  the  Allied  workers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  visit  of 
the  American  labor  delegates  gave  color  to  the  suspicion  that  Amer- 
ican labor  had  conceived  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  the  nature  of 
the  democratic  peace  policy  to  which  it  was  invited  to  lend  its  sup- 
port. The  Allied  deputation  which  was  to  have  visited  America 
to  explain  this  policy  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  announce- 
ment that  a  delegation  had  been  appointed  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  discuss  the  situation  with  representatives  of  labor 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Allied  deputation  in  arranging  to  go  to  America,  contrasted  with  the 
celerity  of  the  arrangements  made  to  facilitate  the  visit  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  traveling  under  government  auspices,  give  the  latter 
mission  an  equivocal  appearance.     There  seemed  to  be  more  anxiety 
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to  enable  British  labor  to  hear  what  the  Americans  had  to  say  than 
to  enable  American  labor  to  hear  what  the  Allied  working-class 
leaders  had  to  say  in  justification  of  the  policy  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  recent  joint  conference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  American  delegation  has  no 
power  to  commit  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  any  new  policy 
on  war  aims,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  visit  is  regarded  here  as 
delaying  the  policy  of  international  conciliation. 

The  wide  gap  in  understanding  between  the  British  Labour 
Party  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  due  to  three 
thousand  miles  in  distance  and  not  to  difference  in  aims.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  procedure  of 
taking  part  in  an  international  labor  conference.  There  is 
small  question  that  an  exchange  of  open-minded  delegates 
from  both  sides  of  the  water  would  result  in  this  question  of 
method  being  seen  as  subordinate  to  agreement  on  the  common 
program  of  Allied  labor  as  to  the  purpose  and  prosecution  of 
the  war.  British  labor  has  shown  its  readiness  to  meet  Ameri- 
can labor  halfway  on  this  point.  Mr.  Henderson  has  stated 
that  the  next  move  is  "up  to"  German  labor,  that  German 
labor  must  show  it  is  trying  to  shake  loose  from  the  military 
power.  On  April  17,  he  said  "We  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  grasping  policy  and  lust  for  world  domination  of  their 
government  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  world  peace;  but 
as  we  refused  to  support  any  Imperialistic  designs,  so  must 
they."     On  April  26,  Mr.  Henderson  said: 

"The  working-class  parties  in  the  Allied  countries  believe, 
in  the  words  of  the  War  Aims  Memorandum,  that,  whoever 
won,  the  peoples  would  have  lost  unless  an  international 
system  was  established  which  would  prevent  war." 

This  program,  which  is  the  "kinetic  drive"  of  British 
labor,  is  of  course  lifted  over  bodily  from  the  policy  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Because  British  and  American  opinion  agrees 
on  this  program,  British  labor  believes  that  the  working  out 
of  details  is  a  matter  of  sympathetic  understanding  as  between 
a  determined  nation,  which  has  suffered  and  endured  nearly 
four  years  of  war,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  determined  na- 
tion, which  is  a  newcomer  among  the  alliance.  In  that  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  such  a  detail  as  that  of  international 
conference  would  disappear  from  controversy.  Mr.  Hender- 
son himself  has  suggested  the  escape  from  an  impasse  in  his 
statement  to  the  American  delegates  wherein  he  used  the 
phrases  concerning  such  a  conference  "if  held  at  the  proper 
moment,"  and  again,  "under  proper  conditions." 

British  labor  is  aware  that  neither  the  "time"  nor  the 
"conditions"  are  now  "proper."  The  results  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  conference  and  the  western  offensive  have  brought 
new  vigor  and  unity  to  the  moderate  central  majority  of  the 
labor  movement,  and  the  effects  of  this  were  registered  even 
in  the  extreme  "left"  wing  of  the  movement.  In  token  of 
this,  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
(which  belongs  to  the  "left")  the  entire  gathering  stood  in 
silence  for  a  space  of  time  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  and  support 
for  the  British  soldiers  in  the  western  army.  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  laid  aside  its  dispute  with  the 
government.  Skilled  workers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  man-power  bill  to  enlist  in  numbers.  And  this,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  has  in  part  vainly  tried  for 
over  two  years  to  get  skilled  workers  back  from  the  front 
with  the  shipbuilding  trades. 

The  point  as  British  labor  sees  it  is  this:     The  Allies  must 


win  the  war  swiftly  and  thoroughly.  We  must  establish  a 
democratic  peace.  We  must  safeguard  that  peace  by  the  in- 
strument of  a  league  of  nations.  The  only  way  to  effect  these 
aims  is  to  hold  together  the  moderate  and  liberal  elements 
in  the  alliance  and  to  keep  them  efficient  in  war-making.  The 
appeal  for  winning  the  war  must  be  to  the  liberal  forces  rather 
than  to  the  Tory  reactionary  forces  because  the  liberal  forces 
are  in  the  majority,  and  are  in  compact  organized  form.  The 
reactionaries  are  in  a  minority  and  are  disorganized.  They 
are  (for  the  most  part)  sincere  and  well-meaning,  but  they 
are  individualistic,  each  with  his  own  panacea,  and  so  are 
ineffectual  in  the  present  business  of  winning  the  war.  Thus, 
right  now,  in  the  crises  of  the  western  offensive,  the  Satur- 
day Review  is  whitewashing  Turkey  and  satirizing  "stories" 
of  Turkish  injustice  to  subject  races.  They  are  seeking  a 
road  to  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  "peace"  which  will  bolster 
up  Turkey  in  the  balance  of  power.  Lord  Denbigh,  aided 
by  the  Tory  press,  is  mocking  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations. 
He  described  the  efforts  in  its  behalf  of'  such  men  as  Lord 
Buckmaster  and  Lord  Parmoor  as  revolting.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  Tory  press  has  initiated  an  attack  on  the  Vatican. 
These  are  a  few  instances  out  of  many  of  the  absence  of 
cohesion  among  the  reactionaries.  The  Allies  cannot  look  to 
these  honest  but  muddled  publicists,  speaking  to  discordant 
minorities,  for  a  policy  that  will  overthrow  the  German  mili- 
taristic power. 

Opposed  to  this  disruption,  these  scattered  and  antagonis- 
tic aims,  these  "infinitely  repellent  particles,"  is  the  strong 
unified  determined  war-policy  of  the  British  labor  movement, 
and  British  liberals,  which  finds  in  President  Wilson  its 
greatest  interpreter.  To  maintain  the  clarity  and  fighting 
edge  of  that  war-policy,  the  British  labor  movement  and  Brit- 
ish middle-class  liberals  need  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  American  public  opinion.  If  they  do  not  receive  it,  this 
British  movement  will  be  in  peril  of  being  swung  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  a  compromised  peace. 

A  distinguished  government  official  has  recently  made  an 
investigation  of  British  conditions.  He  writes  me  that  he 
finds  "a  lassitude  due  to  uneasiness  felt  as  to  the  future  by 
the  privileged  classes,  and  a  lassitude  among  the  lowest  classes. 
There  is  no  clear  general  realization  of  the  extent  and  danger 
of  this  lassitude.  I  found  among  the  captains  of  industry  a 
childish  optimism  as  to  the  future.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
opinions,  optimistic  in  official  circles,  far  less  so  from  certain 
labor  leaders!" 

The  moderate  controlling  center  of  the  British  labor  move- 
ment clearly  realizes  this  lassitude  and  fights  against  it.  We 
must  aid  it  to  fight  successfully. 

Successful  war-making  is  dependent  on  a  united  industrial 
population.  A  spiritual  unity  of  command  back  of  the  line 
is  as  much  needed  as  the  unity  of  military  command  achieved 
in  the  person  of  General  Foch.  The  leader  in  that  spiritual 
unity  whom  British  liberal  opinion  recognizes  and  follows  is 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

A  representative  British  delegation  should  visit  our  country. 
If  representative,  it  would  be  composed  not  of  minority  labor 
men,  voicing  the  British  government  views,  nor  of  Tories  and 
pacifists,  voicing  war  weariness,  but  of  vigorous  labor  leaders, 
like  J.  H.  Thomas  and  J.  R.  Clynes,  who  voice  what  is  today 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
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THE  SECOND  RED  CROSS 
DRIVE 

THE  second  Red  Cross  campaign 
for  funds,  to  be  held  next  week, 
sets  for  itself  the  goal  of  $100,000,000. 
In  method  it  is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  third  Liberty  loan  drive  in 
two  respects:  the  plans  provide  for  a 
more  widespread  appeal,  if  possible,  than 
that  of  the  first  campaign,  reaching  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  national  life ; 
and  payments  on  an  instalment  plan, 
spread  over  a  period  of  four  months, 
are  to  be  encouraged. 

The  organization  runs  along  six  main 
lines,  each  with  many  subsidiary  exten- 
sions: a  team  campaign,  a  corporations 
campaign,  a  house-to-house  campaign,  an 
industrial  campaign,  profit-sharing  days, 
and  entertainments  and  benefits.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  forms  of  publicity  and 
stimulation,  reflected  in  the  organization 
by  bureaus  for  publicity,  parades,  selected 
lists,  church  services  and  general  supplies 
and  efficiency  service.  Across  this  or- 
ganization, there  runs  the  geographical 
organization  with  a  few  large  divisions, 
and  many  sections  and  sub-sections. 

One  advantage  of  the  present  cam- 
paign over  that  of  a  year  ago  is  that 
now  proof  can  be  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic of  services  rendered,  which  then  had 
largely  to  be  taken  on  faith.  This  will 
materially  affect  methods  of  publicity; 
already  a  pamphlet  describing  what  be- 
came of  the  money  subscribed  last  year 
has  gone  out  to  every  subscriber  and  to 
every  chapter  member.  Another  advan- 
tage is_  that  not  only  parents  and  rela- 
tives, but  also  employers  and  good  citi- 
zens generally,  will  wish  to  pay  what- 
ever may  be  their  share  as  a  sort  of  in- 
surance for  the  well-being  and  care  of 
their  soldier  friends  in  France. 

The  industrial  campaign  was  ex- 
plained at  an  organization  meeting 
by  C.  A.  Coffin,  who  is  in  charge  of  it 
for  the  Atlantic  division,  and  introduced 
himself  by  saying  that  his  job  was  to 
keep  away  from  anybody  who  has 
money.  "The  conception  of  getting 
money  in  small  amounts  from   a  great 
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many  men  and  women,"  he  said,  "arose 
from  the  success  in  selling  liberty  bonds 
to  industrial  workers  and  clerks,  sten- 
ographers and  accountants."  He  con- 
tinued: 

At  two  or  three  factories  up  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  New  York,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  factories  of  the  company  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  connected,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  there  were  twenty- 
two  and  now  are  twenty-three  thousand  em- 
ployes. In  the  last  Red  Cross  campaign 
only  a  few  of  these  were  hunted  up  and 
asked  to  give  anything.  Their  patriotism 
was  not  stimulated,  their  pride  was  hurt. 
Their  contributions,  which  might  have  been 
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secured    had   there    been    time     to    mobilize 
them,  were  not  forthcoming. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  reach- 
ing the  whole  population  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  New  York 
city  alone  20,000  workers  under  2,000 
captains  and  200  leaders  are  needed  for 
the  house-to-house  visitation.  The 
profit-sharing  day  campaign  consists  in 
urging  every  retail  business  establishment 
to  promise  that  10  per  cent  of  one  day's 
gross  earnings  will  be  contributed. 
There  has  been  some  opposition  to  this 
method  by  the  War  Council  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Others  have  objected  to  it  as 
being  too  much  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
action because  of  the  inability  of  many 
retailers  to  escape  pressure  of  their  pa- 
trons or  to  recoup  themselves  in  other 
ways. 

The  easy  payment  plan  has  already 
given  good  results  in  a  small  way,  but 
like  the  method  just  mentioned  has  also 
been  subjected  to  occasional  criticism. 
It  is  contended  that  persons  of  small 
means  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm  to  undertake  responsibilities 
too  great  for  them,  like,  for  instance, 
the  distressed  "middle-aged  lady"  who 
advertised  in  a  New  York  paper  asking 
"someone"  to  give  her  "any  kind  of  work 
by  which  I  can  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
my  Liberty  bond." 

This  criticism  does  not,  however,  ap- 
ply to  the  instalment  plan  as  such,  only 
to  its  misapplication  by  injudicious  can- 
vassers or  speakers.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  Red  Cross  campaign, 
subscriptions  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  four  months,  beginning  July  1,  Au- 
gust 1,  September  1  and  October  1.  It 
thus  merely  insures  continued  giving 
during  the  summer  months  by  those  who 
at  the  time  of  the  campaign  itself  are  un- 
able to  subscribe  what  they  themselves 
consider  their  fair  share  and  does  not 
compel  them  to  keep  up  the  payment  of 
comparatively  large  sums. 

On  the  dramatic  side,  big  surprises 
are  promised  that  will  not  only  make 
people  "sit  up,"  but  will  go  far  to  make 
known  the  actual  services  already  ren- 
dered by  the  Red  Cross. 
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PLANS    FOR   A   TRUTH-SEEK- 
ING COLLEGE 

TEACHERS  of  economics  and  po- 
litical science  in  the  established 
universities  of  America  suffer  from  two 
disadvantages  that  lessen  the  great  serv- 
ice they  render  the  country.  This  is 
especially  true  at  the  present  time,  when 
baffling  new  problems  in  administration, 
in  industry,  in  economic  adjustments,  in 
extension  of  franchise  face  us.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  not  always  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  realities  of  the  na- 
tional life  to  be  reliable  guides  through 
the  mazes  of  its  involved  processes.  In 
the  second  place,  they  are  under  the 
temptation — with  the  government  and 
"tone"  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
what  they  are — to  take  the  more  con- 
servative and  timid  view  in  any  case  of 
controversy. 

These  are  criticisms  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  influential  men  and  women  in 
New  York  city  who  are  working  on 
plans  for  a  new  college  of  political  sci- 
ence on  entirely  different  lines  from  the 
established  ones.  The  new  college  is 
viewed  as  an  educational  experiment  of 
far-reaching  importance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  as  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  nation's  need  for 
trained  workers  possessed  both  of  scien- 
tific insight  and  a  thorough  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  tasks  they  are  called 
upon  to  face. 

Briefly,  the  intention  is  to  establish 
in  New  York  city  a  small  college  with 
full  self-government  by  the  faculty, 
staffed  with  a  small  corps  of  specialists 
in  the  several  branches  of  social  science, 
free  to  investigate,  to  publish  and  to 
teach,  with  responsibility  towards  no  one 
except  their  colleagues.  The  elaborate 
structure  of  usual  university  adminis- 
tration, with  president,  deans  and  a 
large  overhead  expenditure,  is  to  be 
eliminated ;  of  an  initial  endowment  of 
$150,000  a  year,  90  per  cent  is  to  be 
"spent  on  brains." 

There  is  no  declared  intention  to  in- 
troduce sensational  novelties  into  the 
courses  of  study ;  innovation  will  move 
rather  in  the  direction  of  avoiding  ex- 
cessive specialization  and  of  relating 
study  to  the  social  purposes  of  the  time. 
Seminars  and  courses  leading  to  degrees 
for  specially  equipped  students  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  a  career  of  teaching 
or  investigation  will  be  supplemented  by 
field  work  in  public  administration  to 
train  students  for  the  public  service  and 
in  commercial  lines  to  equip  those  en- 
tering commercial  life  with  broad  social 
and  political  views.  There  will  be 
special  lectures  and  popular  lectures, 
some  of  the  latter  at  other  centers,  all 
of  them  designed  to  relate  to  the  issues 
of  current  life  and  to  interest  a  wide 
public. 

Such  a  college,  it  is  stated,  will  pre- 
pare men  and  women  in  every  walk  of 
life  to  take  leadership    in    the    coming 


days  of  reconstruction;  it  will  not  only 
establish  for  its  faculty  full  liberty  of 
teaching  but  convince  the  public  that 
nothing  is  taught  with  an  eye  to  ap- 
proval by  any  particular  interest.  The 
hope  is  that  it  will  recreate  some  of  that 
ardor  among  teachers  and  students  that 
characterized  the  mediaeval  university, 
devoted  as  it  so  largely  was  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth. 

CHILD  CONSERVATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  Survey  for  October  6,  1917, 
Massachusetts  has  now  definite  centers 
of  child  conservation  in  more  than  forty 
cities  and  towns,  and  has  made  thirty- 
four  thorough  surveys.  The  original 
purpose  has  been  modified  to  secure  a 
more  rapid  and  direct  contact  with  the 
greatest  number  of  places.  This,  it  is 
found,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  be- 
ginning in  the  large  cities  and  radiating 
from  there. 

This  is  the  plan,  it  will  be  recalled, 
which  is  to  be  extended  through  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureaus  in  other  states, 
where  the  interest  in  reducing  infant 
mortality  rates  is  steadily  increasing. 

From  the  first  report  by  Nancy  V. 
Besom,  chief  supervisor  of  child  welfare, 
the  following  abstract  is  taken,  illustrat- 
ing the  survey  in  method  and  findings: 

City  of  about  43,000;  area,  28  square 
miles;  residents,  American,  French,  Irish, 
Polish,  Russian,  Jewish  and  a  large  Finnish 
colony.  Industrial  center.  Women  em- 
ployed. 

Houses  in  manufacturing  district,  chiefly 
three-  and  four-story  double  tenement,  of 
wood  usually,  a  few  of  brick.  Sewerage 
practically  throughout  the  city;  water  and 
milk  inspection  of  fairly  high  standard. 
Garbage  collected  by  one  man,  twice  a  week 
in   winter,   three   times   in   summer. 

Infant  mortality — rate,  1915,  93  per  1,000; 
1916,    79.50. 

Health  department,  small  but  active.  No 
division   of   child   hygiene. 

Visiting  nurse  association  gives  pre-natal 
care  to  a  small  number  of  mothers;  sees 
that  a  nurse  calls  upon  the  mothers  unable 
to  have  obstetrical  care,  and  they  may  have 
regular  visits  if  they  wish,  and  advice  about 
caring  for  the  baby.  Two  milk  stations 
maintained  during  the  summer.  The  asso- 
ciation has  only  five  nurses  for  bedside  nurs- 
ing, a  little  pre-natal  work  and  the  infant 
welfare,  as  well  as  the  home  nursing  for 
two  factories. 

One  general  hospital  of  100  beds — has  a 
maternity  service.  On  the  same  grounds  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  has  recently  been 
erected,  accommodating  thirty-five  patients. 
Two  children's  homes  were  seen,  one  of 
which,  having  only  two  nurses  to  care  for 
forty   children,   was    not   in   good   condition. 

The  state  supervisor  gave  talks  before 
several  clubs  of  this  city;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  conferred  with  the 
health  officers  of  the  sanitary  district  in 
which  the  city  was  located,  presenting 
the  statistics  from  municipal  records,  all 
data  received  from  nurses,  social  work- 
ers and  others,  with  the  facts  of  her  own 


observation.  As  a  result,  recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  the  State  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  that,  first,  a  pre-natal 
clinic  be  established;  second,  educational 
work  be  extended  especially  with  the 
Finnish  colony,  showing  the  advantages 
of  using  the  public  health  agencies. 
These  steps  were  believed  to  be  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  Later  "well-baby" 
clinics  should  follow,  it  was  said,  for 
children  of  pre-school  age,  especially  in 
the  industrial  districts.  One  physician 
offered  to  open  the  pre-natal  clinic,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association. 

THE  NURSES  AND  THE 
NATION 

With  all  the  strength  we  have,  with  all 
the  undreamed-of  strength  we  can  summon, 
through  every  avenue  of  service  we  can  find, 
we  should  seek  to  raise  the  standard  of  nurs- 
ing so  immeasurably  above  the  service  ren- 
dered in  all  previous  wars,  in  the  military 
field,  in  civil  life,  that  after  this  ghastly 
struggle  is  over,  freed,  through  a  record  of 
high  service,  from  commercial  uses,  the  ham- 
perings  of  social  prejudices,  the  limitations 
of  inadequate  preparation,  our  profession 
may  contribute  its  fullest  measure  to  the 
restoration  of  this  crippled,  scarred  hu- 
manity. 

ANNE  W.  GOODRICH,  retiring 
president  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  thus  voiced  the  key-note  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  national 
organizations  of  nurses,  when  fifteen 
hundred  delegates,  representing  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education, 
and  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  met  last  week  in 
Cleveland  to  "consecrate  themselves 
anew  to  the  service  of  humanity  through 
their  chosen  profession." 

Reports  of  achievements  in  mobilizing 
nurses  for  oversers  service,  for  army  and 
navy  needs  at  home,  for  extra  canton- 
ment work,  for  home  and  hospital,  in- 
dustrial and  public  health  service,  stirred 
the  large  audiences  at  every  meeting.  In 
a  sense,  no  better  look  has  been  offered 
into  the  workings  of  a  challenged  demo- 
cracy than  the  sessions  of  these  bodies  of 
trained  women.  The  desire  to  do  some- 
thing heroic  to  help  win  the  war  is 
almost  universal.  Most  people  would 
like  to  go  to  the  front,  and  the  nurses 
are  no  exception.  Of  all  the  women  in 
America,  they  are  most  acceptable  for 
immediate  and  active  service  in  the  war 
zone.  They  possess  the  qualifications 
which  are  the  envy  of  thousands  of  un- 
trained women  eager  to  go.  One  could 
hirdly  fail,  however,  to  catch  in  this 
group  what  is  meant  by  the  "good  sol- 
dier spirit."  Personal  ambitions  and  de- 
sires had  their  counter  weights.  Where 
will  my  work  count  most,  not — wli.it 
would  I  most  like  to  do — seemed  the 
question  running  through  the  sessions  as 
it  came  home  to  the  individual. 

Three  main  forms  of  service  are  need- 
ed equally,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Man 
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Beard,  president  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
First,  nurses  as  teachers,  because  with- 
out them  there  will  be  no  reserve  nurses. 
As  many  officers  who  long  to  fight  must 
stay  at  home  and  teach  soldiers,  so  must 
the  teaching  force  of  our  schools  for 
nurses  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
all  personal  desire  to  go  to  France. 
Second,  nurses  and  nurses  and  nurses  for 
our  wounded  men  in  France  and  when 
they  come  home.  Third,  we  must  main- 
tain our  home  defenses  and  therefore 
the  public  health  nursing  force  must  be 
rapidly  increased,  for  these  nurses  now 
have  ten-fold  responsibilities  especially 
for  the  mother  and  wife  and  baby  of  the 
soldier.  The  Red  Cross  chevron  will 
be  worn  by  nurses  in  real  public  service 
at  home  as  well  as  by  those  at  the  front. 

Greatest  interest  centered  around  the 
problem  of  supplying  enough  nurses  to 
take  c  ire  of  these  needs  during  and  after 
the  war.  The  public  and  the  nursing 
profession  must  work  together  and  both 
make  sacrifices,  and  it  is  hoped  to  re- 
cruit many  hundreds  of  nurses  from  the 
private  duty  group,  which  constitutes 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  nurses 
in  the  country.  On  the  same  occasion 
when  Helen  Fraser  stated  that  in  Eng- 
land there  are  now  fewer  cases  of 
"nerves,"  fewer  women  becoming  in- 
sane, fewer  suicides,  because  people  have 
no  time  to  pamper  themselves  and  exalt 
petty  ills — it  was  strongly  urged  that 
coddled  individuals  here  who  are  indulg- 
ing in  the  luxury  of  a  nurse's  time  are 
robbing  some  mutilated  soldier  or  some 
vital  health  service.  Physicians  were 
likewise  asked  to  do  their  part  by  seeing 
that  the  nurse  is  called  only  when  there 
is  imperative  need.  The  51,000  women 
who  have  taken  the  Red  Cross  home 
nursing  service  courses  can  and  are  put- 
ting their  knowledge  to  work,  thus  re- 
leasing many  nurses  to  respond  to  the 
country's  call. 

The  plan  of  establishing  training 
schools  in  military  hospitals,  according 
to  lines  worked  out  by  a  special  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Anne  W.  Goodrich, 
Jane  Delano  and  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
approved  by  the  surgeon  general,  was 
endorsed  by  the  convention.  This  calls 
for  a  three  year  course  with  the  accept- 
ed requirements  for  entrance  and  a  plan 
of  affiliation  with  civil  hospitals  in  order 
to  give  training  in  every  branch  of  the 
work. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
enrollment  in  the  civil  hospital  training 
schools  of  the  country,  and  figures  were 
presented  by  Miss  Nutting  showing  that 
about  four  thousand  new  students  in  ex- 
cess of  the  usual  number  were  admitted 
to  these  schools  in  1917,  and  that  over 
three  thousand  more  have  been  admitted 
so  far  this  year.  A  number  of  hospitals 
have  been  able  to  inaugurate  the  eight- 
hour  day  because  their  enrollment  is  so 


large.  Changes  and  improvements  are 
being  made  which  will  encourage  a 
larger  number  of  well  educated  young 
women  to  enter. 

The  women  who  wish  to  take  short 
nurses'  aid  courses  will  be  urged  to  go 
into  the  schools  of  nursing  and  "prepare 
for  a  bigger  service  than  they  can  ever 
give  as  aids,  and  obtain  something  which 
no  matter  how  hard  they  work  or  how 
long  they  serve  they  will  as  aids  never 
have — professional  recognition."  Lead- 
ers seemed  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
women  of  America  will  respond  to  the 
need  and  see  the  wisdom  of  thorough 
preparation,  and  that  the  country  will 
recognize  that  life  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity after  the  war  is  over  will  be  en- 
riched because  of  this  larger  body  of 
trained  women. 

Personal  experiences  of  Red  Cross 
service  in  Russia,  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the 
base  hospitals  and  public  health  work  in 
France,  showed  something  of  the  devo- 
tion, resourcefulness  and  courage  of  the 
nurses,  and  of  the  far-reaching  minis- 
trations of  the  American  Red  Cross.  A 
memorial  for  fifteen  American  nurses 
who  already  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  was  held  at  the  close  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Jane  A.  Delano,  director  of  the 
department  of  nursing  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  plea  of  army  nurses  that  they 
may  be  given  distinguishing  ranks  was 
laid  before  the  session  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hoy  Greeley  of  New  York,  who  drafted 
the  bill  now  in  Congress,  giving  nurses 
military  rank,  and  a  resolution  endors- 
ing the  bill  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. 

The  effect  of  the  war  in  increasing 
and  affording  recognition  to  public 
health  work  of  many  varieties  was  evi- 
dent. Venereal  disease  prevention  and 
treatment,  tuberculosis  nursing,  work  in 
rural  communities,  school  and  indus- 
trial, infant  and  maternity  welfare  pro- 
grams, have  all  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  public's  greater  interest  in  health 
matters.  Industrial  nursing  has  been 
found  actually  to  cut  down  the  turn- 
over of  labor  in  many  industrial  estab- 
lishments so  that  it  can  be  argued  for  as 
a  war  time  labor  policy.  The  draft  has 
shown  the  need  for  more  school  nurses 
and  a  larger  health  program  in  the 
schools  to  overcome  remediable  physical 
defects.  Since  only  one-tenth  of  the 
children  of  high  school  age  are  in  the 
schools,  however,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  some  plan  must  be  devised  for  ex- 
tending this  health  work  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  industry  in  order  that  there 
will  be  a  stronger  manhood  and  woman- 
hood to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
the  next  generation. 

Other  sections  of  the  convention  took 
up  reconstruction,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  wounded  soldiers,  mental  hygiene, 
state  laws  relative  to  nursing,  the  na- 
tional   curriculum,    the   relation   of    the 


laity  to  the  nursing  profession,  standard 
report  forms  for  financial  statements 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  tech- 
nique of  various  groups.  A  strong  com- 
mittee is  working  on  st  ndard  account- 
ing methods  so  that  individual  associa- 
tions and  communities  may  know  exact- 
ly the  cost  of  service  and  be  able  to  com- 
pare their  work  with  that  in  other  com- 
munities, and  so  that  accurate  and 
scientific  methods  of  conducting  their 
business  may  be  furthered  and  provision 
for  needed  expansions  properly  made. 

At  the  final  evening  session,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop  of  the  Children's  Bureau  spoke 
of  the  "no  man's  land"  of  suffering  in 
the  rural  sections  where  motherhood  is 
sacrificed  and  infants  lost  through  lack 
of  care,  and  pleaded  for  the  attention  of 
the  nation  in  saving  life  in  the  only  place 
where  it  can  be  saved  until  the  war  is 
over — childhood  and  motherhood. 

PLAN  FOR  A  PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

THE  most  positive  result  of  the 
Second  Conference  on  Social  and 
Economic  Reconstruction,  held  in  New 
York  city  May  3-9,  was  the  plan 
to  call  a  conference  of  a  new  type  at 
which  liberal  and  radical  opinion  should 
be  represented- — and  more  especially  the 
views  of  labor — in  the  Americas,  in 
Canada,  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and 
in  the  Central  and  South  American 
states.  This  plan  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  fifteen,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  representatives  of  organized 
labor.  The  committee  was  charged  to 
organize  the  proposed  Pan-American 
conference  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the 
People's  Council  and  trade  unions,  So- 
cialist groups  and  locals  of  the  council 
were  represented  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Some  two  hundred  registered 
from  twenty-five  states.  John  Reed,  re- 
cently returned  from  Russia,  told  with 
circumstantial  detail  an  interesting  story 
of  efficiency  under  shop-committee  man- 
agement in  Russian  factories.  Norman 
Angell's  discussion  of  the  British  labor 
program  was  regarded  as  of  high  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  unwillingness 
of  Samuel  Gompers  to  have  "intellec- 
tuals" mixing  in  labor  policies. 

The  culminating  session  was  that  on 
solidarity  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, which  seemed  to  evidence  a  new 
power  of  cooperation  and  mutual  ad- 
justment between  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Socialist,  and  the 
I.  W.  W.  psychologies.  The  sense  of 
a  broad  democratic  sweep  was  given  also 
by  addresses  by,  among  others,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Finnish  Republic;  Mr. 
Katayama,  a  Japanese  Socialist;  Rajpat 
Raj;  an  American  Negro;  Mrs.  Sheehy 
Skeffington ;  a  Canadian  Socialist  editor; 
and  a  Russian  peasant.  The  Russian 
struck  a  note  too  seldom  heard  in  labor 
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gatherings — a  longing  for  joy  in  labor — 
and  his  words  met  with  a  warm  response. 
Paying  for  the  war  by  taxation  rather 
than  loans,  opposition  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system  of  universal  military 
training  (pushed  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain and  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion), and  opposition  to  the  proposed 
"sedition  act"  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress, as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  were  three  cardinal  points 
in  the  discussions. 

WAR  CHARITIES  AND  OTHER 
TOPICS 

DISCUSSING  the  timely  topic, 
The  Supervision  of  War  Chari- 
ties, at  the  New  York  city  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  the  other 
day,  Barry  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  declared  that  his  interest  lay 
not  so  much  in  the  negative  aspect  of 
supervision,  the  detecting  and  preven- 
tion of  fraud  and  waste,  as  in  the  posi- 
tive aspect,  the  great  educational  oppor- 
tunity that  war  charities  offer  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  high  standards  in  social 
work.  He  referred  to  the  steady  rise  in 
such  standards  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  the  war  and  enumerated  sev- 
eral requirements  that  are  now  expected 
of  any  well  organized  agency:  a  direct- 
ing board  in  place  of  one-man  control; 
a  real  purpose  necessary  and  valuable  to 
the  community,  not  a  duplication  of 
some  other  effort;  reasonable  efficiency; 
financial  responsibility,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  regular  and  clear  statements 
of  contributions  and  disbursements;  a 
system  of  accounting  periodically  ex- 
amined by  expert  accountants;  and 
modern  and  approved  methods  of  rais- 
ing money,  with  the  elimination  of 
solicitors  on  commission. 

Describing  the  sudden  growth  of  war 
charities  with  their  purpose  to  help  and 
help  quickly,  their  hasty  organization 
and  their  enormous  sums  of  money 
raised,  Mr.  Smith  urged  that  this  group 
of  charities  be  made  an  educating  and 
uplifting  power.  He  especially  depre- 
cated a  return  to  the  old  idea  that  the 
administrative  expense  of  a  charitable 
organization  is  somethng  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  advised  a  full  and  fair  statement 
to  the  public  of  overhead  and  operating 
expenses. 

Dr.  Lewis  J.  Amster,  the  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  city  who  re- 
signed recently  because  of  Mayor  Hy- 
lan's  interference,  related  in  the  paper 
that  was  read  for  him,  the  history  of 
disease  prevention  in  New  York  city 
during  1917.  He  referred  to  the  low 
death-rate  and  morbidity,  the  decreased 
incidence  of  tuberculosis,  the  better  con- 
trol of  venereal  disease,  the  perfection 
of  serum  treatment  for  pneumonia,  the 
low  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever,  the 
special     attention     centered     on     spinal 


meningitis,  and  the  normal  incidence 
only  of  the  much  dreaded  poliomyelitis. 
Contagious  diseases  had  decreased,  he 
said,  in  incidence,  and  diphtheria  has 
been  almost  entirely  overcome.  Dr. 
Amster  said  the  scarity  of  doctors  and 
trained  nurses  increased  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  personnel  and  good  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  no  soldier  or  sailor 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  venereal 
disease  would  be  discharged  at  the  close 
of  the  war  while  the  disease  is  in  a 
transmissible  stage. 

Health  Insurance  "as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing poverty"  was  discussed  by  Miles 
M.  Dawson.  He  described  the  benefit 
to  the  insured  in  cash  payments  and 
medical  attendance  during  periods  of 
illness  or  disability,  and  argued  that 
working  men  and  women  who  might 
otherwise  join  the  list  of  dependents 
are,  by  the  plan  of  health  insurance, 
often  tided  over  periods  of  weeks  or 
months  without  financial  anxiety.  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, advocated  health,  or  rather  "sick- 
ness" insurance,  because  of  its  unques- 
tioned temporary  benefits,  and  urged 
some  plan  of  "invalid"  insurance  as 
well,  to  cover  longer  or  chronic  cases  of 
disability.  He  did  not  consider  this  a 
cure-all  or  solution  for  the  problem  of 
dependency,  many  of  the  causes  of  which 
will  never  be  reached,  he  said,  by  any 
scheme  of  insurance. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties of  New  York  city,  declared  that  un- 
due emphasis  had  been  placed  on  the 
system  of  putting  children  in  private 
homes  and  that  the  institution  is  quite 
capable  of  being  an  excellent  place  for 
the  dependent  child.  He  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  "placing  out," 
which  is  regarded  as  permanent  and 
often  leads  to  adoption,  and  "boarding- 
out,"  which  is  more  apt  to  be  temporary 
and  does  not  lead  to  adoption.  In  board- 
ing-out, he  said,  the  money  payment  by 
the  city  is  often  the  chief  consderation 
with  the  family  taking  a  child.  He 
sharply  criticized  the  Children's  Home 
Bureau  as  conducted  during  his  pre- 
decessor's administration  on  the  ground 
that  it  boarded  children  out.  He  did 
not,  however,  meet  the  argument  that 
this  policy  was  deliberately  chosen  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  left  open 
the  way  for  a  return  of  the  children  to 
their  own  parents,  which  legal  adoption 
by  the  foster  parents  would  not  have 
done. 

In  the  meantime,  Commissioner 
Coler's  threat  has  been  carried  out.  The 
staff  of  the  bureau  has  been  reduced 
from  twenty-five  to  six  social  investiga- 
tors. Only  480  children  remain  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and  even  this  number  is  to 
be  reduced,  the  plan  being  to  have  nearly 
all  the  children  distributed  among 
charitable  institutions.     The  Children's 


Clearing  Bureau  is,  in  future,  to  ex- 
amine all  children  coming  under  its  care 
for  physical  and  mental  defects.  As 
we  are  going  to  press,  a  protest  meeting 
of  civic  organizations  is  being  held  to 
save,  if  possible,  at  the  last  hour  the 
child-placing  organization  created  by 
the  late  administration. 

RECREATION    IN   THE   FIRST 
YEAR  OF  WAR 

MUCH  has  been  told  in  the  press  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  war 
upon  public  thought  in  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  physical  degeneration  and  the 
means  necessary  to  re-invigorate  the 
nation.  That  a  similar  influence  is  at 
work  in  America  has  not  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  recognized.  The  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  in  its  yearbook  for  1917,  shows 
not  only  how  the  war  has  stimulated  in- 
terest in  the  physical  education  of  the 
young  manhood  of  the  country  but, 
what  is  far  more  significant,  how  it  has 
reacted  upon  physical  education  and 
recreation  generally. 

In  spite  of  large  economies  in  almost 
every  sphere  of  public  life,  provision  of 
healthful  play  for  children  and  adults 
has  increased  during  the  first  war  year 
by  18  per  cent,  if  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  operated.  It  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  if  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent  upon  them — 
$6,500,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  year  is  the  great  increase  in  muni- 
cipal participation.  In  291  of  481  cities 
for  which  complete  information  is  avail- 
able, playground  and  recreation  center 
work  is  wholly  or  in  part  administered 
by  the  municipality — in  48  of  them  by 
recreation  commissions,  in  22  by  recrea- 
tion departments,  divisions  or  bureaus, 
in  108  by  school  boards,  in  59  by  park 
boards  and  in  9  by  city  councils  or 
boards  of  selectmen. 

Another  item  of  advance  is  the  ex- 
tension of  organized  play  into  the  winter 
months  and  into  the  late  evening  hours, 
necessitating,  in  the  one  case,  provision 
of  suitable  buildings  or  use  of  schools, 
and  in  the  other  the  lighting  of  play- 
grounds. 

Of  the  six  and  a  half  million  dollars 
spent  on  play,  nearly  two-thirds  were 
expended  in  300  cities  on  salaries  alone. 
In  the  481  cities  included  in  the  report, 
nearly  nine  thousand  workers  were  em- 
ployed, an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Even 
more  promising  for  the  future  is  the 
fact  that  seventy-five  cities  maintained 
training  classes  for  playground  workers 
with  probably  3,000  students,  and  that 
in  at  least  thirty-four  cities  recreation 
positions  were  filled  by  civil  service  ex- 
aminations. 

What  all  this  means  for  the  moral 
and  physical  wellbeing  of  the  people  can- 
not be  related  in  cold  figures;  but  some- 
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thing  of  this  gain  may  be  gathered  by  an 
effort  to  visualize  the  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  boys  and  girls  daily  frolick- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  play  lead- 
ers on  some  four  thousand  playgrounds, 
the  six  hundred  or  more  playgrounds 
lighted  during  the  evening,  the  seven 
hundred  school  buildings  or  so  used  for 
play  after  school  hours,  the  half  million 
young  people  enjoying  wholesome  recre- 
ation every  evening,  the  200  public 
bathing  beaches,  300  swimming  pools 
and  400  public  baths  in  use. 

From  France  and  from  the  training 
camps  at  home,  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  learns  that  in 
round  figures  118,000  soldiers  partici- 
pated in  organized  basketball  alone  last 
season,  not  including  informal  games 
that  would  bring  the  number  nearer 
150,000.  This  game  has  some  special 
advantages  in  connection  with  military 
training,  one  of  them  being  that  it  can 
be  played  both  in  the  open  and  under 
cover,  and  another  that  it  makes  for 
physical  and  mental  coordination. 
Swimming  is  to  be  taught  soldiers  in 
the  training  camps  this  summer  as  a 
military  requirement. 

A  rumor  has  spread  that  home  enter- 
tainments and  recreation  provided  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  cities  and  towns 
near  army  and  navy  camps  are  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  men  for  their 
military  duties.  This  is  emphatically 
denied  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  chair- 
man of  the  training  camp  commissions. 
He  admits  that  soldiers  have  not  always 
been  entertained  too  wisely,  that  hos- 
pitality is  occasionally  overdone,  and 
that  sentimental  and  foolish  ideas,  such 
as  the  "godmother"  plan,  are  sometimes 
promoted  by  well-meaning  persons  who 
do  not  understand  the  real  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  men.     "But,"  he  says: 

The  recreation  provided  in  camp  communi- 
ties is  not  a  hit-or-miss  affair.  Known  all 
over  as  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
it  was  long  ago  established  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, at  the  request  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  This  town  hospitality  for  the 
men  in  service  is  mobilized  by  nearly  two 
hundred  trained  workers.  .  .  .  Dances  to 
not  constitute  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  recreation  program.  Athletic  meets,  com- 
munity sings,  concerts,  church  socials,  auto- 
mobile rides,  home  hospitality  and  many 
other  forms  of  entertainment  are  provided. 
.  .  .  The  time  has  not  come  "for  the  public 
to  keep  hands  off  the  men  in  service." 

LEVELING  UP  THE  WAGES 
OF  THE  RAILROAD  WORKERS 

ONE  effect  of  the  federal  control  of 
railroads  that  will  hardly  call 
forth  much  criticism  is  the  probability 
that  wages  will  be  revised  by  giving 
the  largest  increases  to  the  most  poorly 
paid  employes.  In  the  report  issued 
last  week  by  the  Railway  Wage  Com- 
mission, of  which  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  chairman,  it 
was  recommended  that  increases  be  made 


beginning  with  a  43  per  cent  advance 
for  employes  listed  at  $46  to  $50  a 
month.  The  employes  are  divided  into 
forty-four  wage  classifications,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase  recommended  for 
each,  decreases  progressively  with  each 
upward  step  in  the  wage  classification, 
until  the  men  now  receiving  the  highest 
rates  of  pay  are  to  be  increased  less 
than  5  per  cent.  In  the  highest  schedule 
of  all  those  receiving  from  $239.01  to 
$249.00  a  month,  a  flat  increase  was 
awarded  to  bring  up  all  to  a  monthly 
rate  of  $250. 

The  report  states  that  there  are  not 
as  many  men  receiving  the  high  rates 
as  had  been  supposed.  Fifty-one  per 
cent  of  all  railway  employes  received 
in  November,  1917,  $75  or  less,  and  80 


per  cent  received  $100  or  less.  "Be- 
tween the  grades  receiving  from  $150  to 
$200  per  month,"  says  the  report,  "there 
is  included  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all 
the  employes  (excluding  officials),  and 
these  aggregate  less  than  60,000  men 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  two  million." 

These  recommendations  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  they  have  been  approved 
by  W.  G.  McAdoo,  director  general  of 
railroads.  It  is  presumed  that  he  will 
accept  them  with  some  alterations. 
When  he  does  so,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  about  a  million  and  a  half  wage- 
earners,  most  of  whom  are  voters,  will 
have  been  lined  up  solidly  for  continued 
government  control.  These  are  the  em- 
ployes who  have  never  been  permitted 
to  organize. 


Book  Reviews 


Economic  Effects  of  the  War  Upon  Women 
and  Children  in  Great  Britain 
By    Irene    Osgood    Andrews,    assisted    by 
Margarett    A.    Hobbs.      Carnegie    Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  Preliminary 
Economic    Studies    of    the    War.      Oxford 
University  Press.      190   pp.     Price  $1 ;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
To   compress    the    economic   effects   of   the 
war    upon    women    and    children    in    Great 
Britain  into  the  short  compass  of  175  pages 
is    a    difficult    undertaking.      Mrs.    Andrews 
and  Miss  Hobbs  have  performed  a  genuine 
service  in  making  accessible  a  large  amount 
of  valuable   information   and   statistics   from 
many  sources,   official    and   unofficial. 

The  surprising  thing  in  this  new  develop- 
ment of  British  industry  is  not  the  large 
number  of  women  replacing  men,  which  has 
been  so  widely  commented  on.  The  sur- 
prise is,  rather,  that  up  to  July,  1917,  less 
than  one  and  one-half  million  women  (1,392,- 
000  including  those  in  agriculture)  have  re- 
placed about  five  million  men  called  to  the 
colors.  Even  with  the  addition  of  many 
previously  unemployed  men  and  boys — 
paupers  and  others — the  discrepancy  between 
these  two  figures  is   striking. 

The  increased  number  of  working  women 
in  Great  Britain,  after  three  years  of  war, 
was  distributed  as  follows:  a  haif  million 
additional  women  in  industrial  occupations; 
202,000  additional  in  government  establish- 
ments, including  arsenals,  shell-filling  fac- 
tories, etc.;  and  324,000  in  commercial  work. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  though  not  the 
actual  figures,  were  high  in  banking,  the 
civil  service,  and  transportation. 

Besides  the  increases  in  number  of  women 
employed,  this  study  reports  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects,  such  as  the  training  of 
workers,  their  control  under  the  munitions 
acts,  the  vexed  relations  with  trade  unions, 
complex  changes  in  wages,  hours  of  labor 
and  physical  conditions  of  work,  the  prob- 
able effects  on  health  and  home  life,  with 
a  separate  chapter  of  twenty  pages  on  the 
employment  of  children. 

One  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the 
change  have  been  the  transfers  from  non- 
essential to  essential  industries,  to  which 
some  interesting  pages  are  devoted,  and  of 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  even  the  be- 
ginnings in  this  country.  "For  instance, 
makers    of    high    class    jewelry    in    Birming- 


ham transferred  to  light  metal  work  for  the 
army.  Silk  and  linen  weavers  went  into 
woolen  mills  and  dressmakers  in  the  west 
Midlands  were  taken  on  in  light  leather 
work.  In  other  cases  slack  industries  took 
up  government  work.  .  .  .  The  Scottish 
fish  workers  were  relieved  by  knitting  orders. 
Certain  carpet  mills  took  up  the  weaving 
of  army  blankets,  corset-makers  were  set  to 
making  knapsacks,  girl  workers  on  fishing 
tackle  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  machine  needles,  previously  im- 
ported from  Germany.  .  .  .  Army  shirts 
were  made  by  many  of  the  Irish  collar  fac- 
tories." 

Other  changes  are  observable  here  as  well 
as  abroad,  such  as  the  increasing  subdivision 
and  automatic  character  of  machine-shop 
work,  or  what  the  British  call  the  "engineer- 
ing" trades.  For  while  increasing  numbers 
of  women  develop  a  genuine  machine  sense 
and  become  skilled  mechanics,  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  change  a  highly  skilled 
trade  into  mechanical  routine. 

The  authors  of  this  short  study  have  pre- 
sented in  popular  form  the  results  of  much 
research  into  government  publications  and 
other  sources.  Of  the  many  who  will  read 
this  volume  few  would  have  time  or  in- 
clination to  go  to  the  originals.  Inevitably 
so  brief  a  discussion  of  so  many  topics  and 
tendencies  leads  to  some  omissions  and  ex- 
cessive condensation.  Yet  this  monograph 
is  a  welcome  compendium  of  facts  concern- 
ing an  absorbingly  interesting  period  of  hu- 
man readjustment. 

Josephine  Goldmark. 

The  Church  and  the  Crowd 

By  Richard  Wallace  Hogue.     Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.    84  pp.    Price  $.60;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $.65. 

This  attempt  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  to  "interpret  the  answer  of  the 
church  to  the  challenge  of  the  day"  is  in 
effect  far  more  an  interpretation  of  "the 
crowd"  to  the  church  than  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  crowd.  It  is  really 
addressed  to  those  in  the  church  who  have 
little  or  no  vision  of  its  social  ideals,  aims 
and  functions,  which  to  the  writer  are  iden- 
tical with  the  motive  of  its  founder  and  with 
his  gospel  itself.  So  loyal  is  he  to  these 
ends  for  which  the  church  exists,  that  his 
criticism   of  its   means   does   scant  justice   to 
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its  recent  social  developments.  Although 
specifically  recognizing  the  advance  being 
made  in  improving  living  and  working  con- 
ditions, he  makes  no  allusion  to  such  specific 
advances  within  the  church  itself  toward 
this  end  as  the  denominational  social  serv- 
ice commissions,  and  that  of  the  federal 
council  of  the  Protestant  churches,  its  decla- 
ration of  industrial  faith  which  commits  the 
churches  to  all  the  positions  advocated  by 
the  author,  and  the  many  social  achieve- 
ments of  local  churches  in  their  respective 
rural    and    urban    communities. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  the  "crowd"  to  say 
that  the  "common  people  of  today  have 
scant  respect  for  the  message  and  no  regard 
for  the  leadership  of  the  church,  do  not 
look  to  organized  religion  for  either  guid- 
ance or  help  or  for  anything,  but  look  upon 
it  as  at  best  negligible  and  at  worst  hostile 
to  their  fundamental  needs  and  rights." 
This  too  indiscriminate  assertion  in  the  pre- 
face is  more  than  offset  by  the  text  which 
renders  the  church  valiant  and  loyal  service 
in  impressing  the  imperative  need  for  more 
united,  sustained  and  aggressive  effort  to 
achieve  those  fundamental  changes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
consistent  with  the   Christian  "way  of   life." 

The  inconsistency  of  tolerating  such  con- 
ditions as  are  subversive  to  the  very  pur- 
poses of  the  church,  is  not  any  too  urgently 
emphasized  as  "the  challenge  of  humanity 
to  the  church  of  this  generation,  which  is 
marked  by  a  note  of  finality."  The  call  to 
reinterpret  and  readjust  is  trumpet-like  in 
its  arresting,  summoning  power.  The  appeal 
to  the  heroic  element,  which  the  church  has 
never  lacked  at  any  great  emergency,  is  fol- 
lowed by  as  urgent  a  call  to  the  ministry  as 
the  author's  faith  in  the  field  for  and  the 
future  of  the  church  could  address  to  the 
most    virile    young    men    of    today. 

Graham  Taylor. 

Theories  of  Social  Progress 

By  Arthur  James  Todd.  Macmillan  Co. 
579  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.40. 

Most  people  nowadays  think  they  haven't 
time  enough  to  read  a  book  on  such  a  gen- 
eral subject  as  the  Theories  of  Social  Prog- 
gress,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  interested 
in  what  war  has  to  do  with  social  progress. 
Among  the  various  attempts  to  account  for 
social  progress  is  that  of  the  militarists. 
The  extreme  militarists  claim  that  war 
counts  for  everything  in  progress.  The 
moderate  militarists  give  it  a  much  less  im- 
portant place.  At  one  extreme  is  such  a 
man  as  General  F.  von  Bernhardi,  who  bold- 
ly says,  "I  must  try  to  prove  that  war  is 
not  only  a  necessary  element  in  the  life  of 
nations,  but  an  indispensable  factor  of  cul- 
ture, in  which  the  true  civilized  nation  finds 
the  highest  expression  of  strength  and 
vitality."  At  the  other  extreme  might  be 
put  William  James  in  his  Moral  Equiva- 
lent of  War,  and  Professor  Stratton  in  his 
Control  of  the  Fighting  Instinct.  With  them 
it  is  not  a  question  of  killing  off  the  impulse 
to  combat,  but  of  utilizing  it  for  higher  social 
purposes.  They  suggest  numerous  outlets 
for  the  combative  impulse;  problems  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  heroic  will  not  die 
out  if  lusty  youth  applies  itself  to  their  solu- 
tion. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
prevention  of  disease,  the  elimination  of  the 
criminal,  the  cure  of  superstition,  the  pre- 
vention of  destitution,  the  development  of 
clean  politics,  the  destruction  of  the  philos- 
ophy and  art  of  graft,  the  reduction  of  prof- 
iteering, the  attainment  of  a  high  standard 
of  sex  purity  in  young  men,  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  discussion  and  handling  of  in- 
ter-racial problems  from  the  domain  of  the 
mob  mind  and  the  like. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  many  in- 
termediate     positions.     Treitschke      declared 


that  "God  will  see  to  it  that  war  always 
recurs  as  a  drastic  medicine  for  the  human 
race."  Waitz,  while  recognizing  that  war 
through  its  wastage  hinders  progress,  holds 
that  it  rouses  nations  from  physical  indo- 
lence and  lethargy,  stimulated  effort  and 
invention,  and  wrought  cohesion.  Tylor 
bears  witness  to  the  consolidating  effect  of 
war  as  revealed  in  the  sinking  of  private 
quarrels,  subordination  to  leadership,  and 
larger  patriotism.  Bagehot  claimed  that  all 
European  history  had  been  the  history  of  the 
super-position  of  the  more  military  race  over 
the  less  military.  Ward,  while  claiming 
that  if '  sociology  has  any  utilitarian  pur- 
poses, one  of  them  must  be  to  diminish  or 
moderate  the  horrors  of  war,  says  that  for 
pure  sociology  war  has  been  the  chief  and 
leading  condition  of  human  progress,  and 
that  for  all  primitive  races  peace  means  so- 
cial stagnation. 

These  and  other  theses  with  respect  to  war 
and  social  progress  are  subjected  to  a  criti- 
cal examination  by  the  author.  Some  of 
these  criticisms  should  be  cited  to  turn  the 
edge  of  the  war  argument.  In  the  absence 
of  historical  proofs  it  is  difficult  to  show, 
as  is  claimed,  that  the  growth  of  most  of 
the  mechanical  arts  lay  in  the  primordial 
arts  of  strife.  To  say  that  the  offensive 
weapons  are  nearly  always  the  same  for 
hunting  as  for  war,  and  that  the  same  medi- 
cal and  religious  rites  accompanied  both, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tools  always 
had    their    origin    in    weapons    of    combat. 

The  reverse  may  be  equally  true;  for  ex- 
ample, warfare  was  revolutionized  by  the 
discovery  of  fire;  the  art  of  working  metals, 
the  invention  of  the  wheel  and  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  discovery  of  steam  and  motor- 
driven  machinery. 

The  assumption  that  primitive  men  are 
always  in  a  state  of  war  cannot  be  passed 
without  question,  according  to  the  author. 
The  man  in  the  most  primitive  and  uncivil- 
ized state  does  not  practice  war  all  the  time. 
The  successes  of  our  animal  forebears,  the 
social  monkeys,  came  no  doubt  more  from 
agility  of  limb  than  from  capacity  to  fight. 
Savages  prefer  avoiding  to  precipitating  a 
fight.  They  fight,  undoubtedly,  but  how  ?  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  quarrels  between 
tribes  are  often  settled  by  a  single  combat 
between  chiefs;  real  fighting  is  rare,  and 
then  is  only  carried  on  by  taunts  and  wrest- 
ling. The  first  wound  ends  the  combat. 
Some  tribes  of  New  Guinea  have  no  weap- 
ons at  all.  In  certain  tribes  of  German 
Melanesia,  war   is   entirely  unknown. 

They  tell  us  that  war  makes  for  the  soli- 
darity of  a  people.  That  it  makes  large 
coherent  masses  out  of  tiny  scattered  groups; 
nations  out  of  tribelets.  Indeed,  from  many 
standpoints  war  tends  to  break  down  social 
integrity:  for  example,  it  destroys  the  eco- 
nomic fabric;  it  separates  families;  it  dis- 
solves political  bonds;  it  breaks  old  cultural 
links;  it  dries  up  the  stream  of  good-will; 
it  abrogates  standards  of  conduct  and  social 
welfare  that  have  taken  long  and  cost  much 
to  establish.  Although  war  is  sometimes  a 
religious  unifier,  it  is  not  always  so.  Our 
own  Civil  War  illustrates  that.  Great  re- 
ligious bodies  like  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  were  cleft  in  twain  by  the  issues 
at  stake  in  that  conflict. 

But  social  solidarity  or  integration  of  a 
people  depends  upon  other  things  besides 
conflict.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  social  cohesion  presumed  to  result 
from  the  stress  of  war  must  in  reality  pre- 
cede war,  and  that  the  whole  process  of 
warfare  would  be  impossible  without  some 
fundamental  cementing  principle,  such  as 
sympathy  or  altruism  (Tarde),  or  love 
(Pythagoras)  or  friendship  (Aristotle),  or 
religion  (Chatterton-Hill).  Still  other 
agencies  of  integration  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  ties  of  blood   and  family,  totemism, 


a  cult  of  local  divinities,  language,  the  pos- 
session of  common  economic  goods  and  proc- 
esses, or  certain  cultural  advantages,  secret 
societies,    etc. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  trade  follows  the  flag,  but 
the  flag  follows  trade.  Indeed  in  no  small 
sense  war  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  in- 
dustrial  organization. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  prove  conclusively 
that  war  makes  for  social  progress,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  it  works  social 
havoc,  and  that  whatever  good  it  does,  if 
any,  comes  at  terrible  cost.  The  advocates 
of  war  as  the  great  selector  of  the  strong, 
the  vigorous,  the  brave,  seem  to  forget  that 
the  process  is  negative.  War  selects  men  to 
die,  not  to  live  and  radiate,  or  propagate, 
virility  and  valor.  Or  it  marks  men  for 
slow  consuming  by  disease  or  habitual  idle- 
ness or  debauchery.  There  is  a  German 
proverb  that  "every  war  leaves  behind  it 
three  armies — an  army  of  heroes,  an  army 
of  cripples,  and  an  army  of  thieves,"  and 
we  might  also  add  "an  army  of  slaves." 
Alfred  de  Musset,  himself  born  of  the  Na- 
poleonic era  of  blood  and  iron,  said:  "It 
was  a  stainless  air  radiant  with  glory,  re- 
splendent with  sparkling  steel  that  these 
children  breathed.  .  .  .  Every  cradle  in 
France  was  a  helmet,  every  coffin  a*  well; 
and  there  were  no  longer  any  aged,  there 
were  only  corpses  or  demi-gods."  Only 
corpses  or  demi-gods  in  France!  Thieves 
and  cripples  as  well  as  heroes  in  Germany! 

A  belief  in  the  necessity  and  social  value 
of  war  expresses  itself  in  militarism.  The 
reign  of  militarism  began  in  Germany  imme- 
diately after  the  sentiment  of  national  unity 
generated  by  Bismarck's  successful  wars 
against  Austria  and  France.  The  treasures 
of  German  idealism  had  been  rifled.  The 
empire  has  produced  no  successors  to  the 
philosophers  and  humorists  of  the  German 
states  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Deity  be- 
came the  god  of  battles.  Titles  were  flung 
about.  Everybody  craved  military  rank.  The 
bloody  rag  was  waved  in  season  and  out. 
Complacent  regard  for  predatory  finance 
dominated    industrial    organization. 

Why  does  military  pre-occupation  mean 
loss  of  civilization?  Precisely  because  it 
is  pre-occupation.  Precisely  because  it  be- 
comes a  fixed  idea,  a  monomania,  a  concen- 
tration of  energies.  The  store  of  man's 
energy  is  limited.  It  pours  into  the  two 
great  channels  of  self-preservation  at  a  given 
level  and  of  striving  to  raise  the  level. 
Manifestly  if  a  disproportionate  share  of 
energy  is  drained  off  into  a  mere  sustenance 
getting,  but  little  can  remain  "for  the  wages 
of  going-on."  As  in  primitive  life,  the  food 
quest  monopolizes  time  and  energy  and 
leaves  an  infinitesimal  margin  for  cultural 
activities,  so  in  times  of  warfare,  all  the 
constructive  energies  of  a  people  are  drained 
off  into  military  operations.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  greatest  advance 
steps  in  art  and  science  have  been  in  mod- 
erately fertile  countries  and  in  peaceful 
times? 

The  inevitable  inference  is  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  war  would  not  plunge  the  world  into 
a  dangerous  lethargy  nor  would  it  engen- 
der corruption.  On  the  contrary,  history 
shows  that  the  ages  most  notorious  for  their 
spiritual  and  mental  lethargy,  for  their 
brute  stolidity,  for  their  dogged  resistance 
to  forward  movements  were  just  the  ages 
of  over-wrought  militarism.  If,  in  some 
cases,  war  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  prod 
or  a  social  ferment,  that  doesn't  argue  that 
it  is  the  mother  of  valor,  strength  or  prog- 
ress. On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  de- 
pleter,  the  exhauster,  and  issues  in  slavery 
and  death.  The  deadliest,  costliest  war  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  fighting  and  carnage, 
armaments  and  campaigns,  as  in  losses  by 
suspicion,  envy,  hatred.  Hatred  never  did 
and    never   can    multiply    the    strength    of    a 
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single  man  or  any  group  of  men.  The  prin- 
ciple of  animosity  can  never  be  counted  as 
a  force  for  real,  positive  and  permanent 
progress.  War  is  suicide.  Suicide  is  a  fact, 
but  hardly  a  progressive  force. 

The  instinct  of  struggle  remains,  and  no 
sensible  person  wants  to  emasculate  the  race. 
But  struggle  is  not  war.  Self-control,  disci- 
pline, honor  are  the  fruits  of  struggle;  but 
pugnacity  and  physical  bravery  are  the  fruits 
of  war.  And  so  we  come  to  the  more  rea- 
soned position  of  the  militarists,  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  killing  off  the  impulse  to 
combat,  but  of  utilizing  it  for  higher  social 
"purposes. 

I  have  reproduced  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs the  general  arguments  of  the  author 
with  respect  to  war  and  social  progress, 
using  so  far  as  I  could  his  own  vigorous 
words.  The  author  also  discusses  other  sub- 
jects in  their  relation  to  social  progress,  such 
as  geographic  and  economic  determinism,  in- 
vention, capital,  selection,  eugenics,  race 
struggle,  property,  the  family,  government, 
law,  public  opinion,  great  men,  language, 
religion,  idealism,  intellectualism,  art  and 
some   others. 

In  the  brief  compass  of  scarcely  500  pages, 
the  author  can  do  little  more  than  touch  and 
go,  if  he  is  to  consider  all  these  theories 
or  partial  theories  of  social  progress.  In- 
deed, if  I  could  find  any  fault  with  his  bril- 
liant criticism  of  these  various  schools,  it 
would  be  that  he  had  not  dealt  them  a  knock- 
out blow.  In  fact,  as  I  saw  him  ranging 
through  the  authors  and  schools  of  social 
progress,  I  could  not  but  liken  him  to  a  nim- 
ble knight  who  entered  the  lists  and  struck 
every  man  a  blow,  but  usually  did  nothing 
more  than  give  his  shield  a  resounding 
whack,   leaving  an  occasional  mark  upon  it. 

His  style  is  brilliant,  especially  in  the 
choice  of  picturesque,  pungent  and  forceful 
words.  His  illustrations  are  exceptionally 
happy.  He  has  the  vigor  and  force  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  and  the  balance  and  lucidity  of 
Spencer  or  James.  The  author  being  a  soci- 
ologist and  a  teacher,  it  was  expected  from 
the  first  that  the  theory  of  social  progress 
acceptable  to  him  would  be  that  society  can 
and  does  by  taking  thought,  create  itself 
anew,  producing  a  new  type  of  civilization 
marked  by  justice,  brotherhood  and  service; 
and  that  the  means  to  this  accomplishment  is, 
in  a  word,  social  education,  which  aims  to 
create  social  solidarity  by  means  of  a  social 
type  marked  by  service  rather  than  exploita- 
tion- Thomas  J.  Riley 

National  Progress 

By     Frederic     Austin     Ogg.       Harper     & 

Brothers.     430  pp.     Price  $2;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $2.15. 

Professor  Ogg  gives  an  interesting  resume 
of  the  events  chronicled  in  the  newspapers 
and  news  periodicals  of  the  past  ten  years. 
He  devotes  separate  chapters  to  each  of  the 
three  last  presidential  elections,  and  treats 
such  topics  as  railroad  regulation,  industry 
and  labor,  conservation,  and  foreign  affairs, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  A  great  deal  of  the 
material  is  from  newspapers  and  such  pe- 
riodicals as  the  Outlook  and  Review  of  Re- 
views. We  find  reference  also  to  census  re- 
ports, books  and  articles. 

The  treatment  of  controversial  questions 
(and  most  questions  arising  since  1907  are 
still  controversial)  is  fair  throughout,  but 
scarcely  profound.  One  meets  constantly, 
in  reading  this  book,  the  current  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  those  questions  of  which  the 
public  has  become  conscious;  one  looks  in 
vain  for  evidence  of  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  many  and  important  social 
problems  that  are  not  yet  dreamed  of  by  the 
newspaper  editors.  The  author's  vision  of  so- 
cial reform,  apparently,  goes  no  farther  than 
the  Progressive   National   Platform   of   1912. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  serves  a  useful  pur- 


pose in  refreshing  the  reader's  memory  of 
the  bewildering  political  changes  from  1907 
to  America's  entry  into  the  war.  As  the 
book  closes  with  that  event,  it  necessarily 
fails  to  bring  out  (he  deeper  economic  and 
administrative  changes  of  the  past  year,  or 
President  Wilson's  attempt  to  transform  the 
war's  object  from  the  purely  negative  one 
of  defending  certain  rights  from  infringe- 
ment, into  the  positive  one  of  establishing 
some  democratic  system  of  international  law 
and  order  which  will  render  the  method  of 
individual  nationalistic  defense  unnecessary 
in  the  future.  Robert  L.  Hale. 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time 

By    Mary    Swartz    Rose.      Macmillan    Co. 
117  pp.     Price  $.80;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.88. 
Food  in  War  Time 

By   Graham   Lusk.      W.    B.    Saunders    Co. 
46   pp.     Price  $.50;   by  mail   of   the   Sur- 
vey $.55. 
Household  Management 

By  Florence  Nesbitt.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 170  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.81. 

Any  one  of  these  three  books  should  be 
gratefully  welcomed  by  people  who  have 
been  awaiting  a  clear,  concise,  interesting 
and  authoritative  statement  concerning  the 
essentials  in  a  wise  diet,  especially  the  es- 
sentials  in   an   economical,  war-time   diet. 

Dr.  Rose  is  deputy  director  of  food  con- 
servation in  New  York  city,  in  addition  to 
being  assistant  professor  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  may  be 
counted  an  authority  on  the  details  of  food 
conservation  as  well  as  a  long-recognized 
leader  in  the  field  of  dietetics  and  nutrition. 
Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time  is  written  in 
an  especially  popular  style,  and  is  full  of 
practical,  usable  information  concerning  re- 
lative food  values  and  the  methods  by  which 
food  with  similar  or  higher  food  value  may 
be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  the  wheat, 
meats,  fats  and  sugar  we  are  being  asked  to 
conserve. 

Dr.  Lusk's  book,  Food  in  War  Time  is 
more  technical  than  Everyday  Foods  in  War 
Time,  and  part  of  it  will  doubtless  prove 
more  interesting  to  the  person  already 
trained  in  dietetics  than  to  the  person  being 
newly  introduced  to  discussions  of  calorie 
requirements,  the  relative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent proteins  and  the  varying  vitamine 
content  in  certain  foods.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  book  is  of  general  interest, 
however,  especially  his  "rules  for  saving  and 
safety"  and  his  clear  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  adequacy  of  the  Italian  peasant 
diet  and  other  simple  diets.  The  book  con- 
tains valuable  recent  data  concerning  the 
number  of  calories  required  by  people  of 
varying  heights,  weights,  ages,  and  occupa- 
tions, and  an  excellent  table  showing  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  calories  according  to 
the  food  which  provides  them,  its  calorie 
content,  and  its  price  per  pound. 

Miss  Nesbitt's  book,  Household  Manage- 
ment, is  quite  different  in  type  from  either 
Dr.  Rose's  book  or  Dr.  Lusk's.  She  dis- 
cusses dietary  problems  and  other  problems 
of  household  management,  not  on  the  basis 
of  as  large  an  amount  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  these  other  writers  possess,  but  on  the 
basis  of  considerable  scientific  training  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  amount  of  experience 
in  family  visiting  and  in  training  and  super- 
vising family  visitors. 

The  book  should  prove  especially  valuable 
to  the  social  case-worker  in  helping  her  to- 
wards a  realization  of  the  difficulties  certain 
families  have  in  adjusting  their  home  life 
to  American  living  conditions,  or  in  adjust- 
ing their  expenditures  to  a  changed  income, 
and  the  book  should  also  prove  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  numerous  suggestive  descriptions 
of    just    how    certain    families    have    been 


helped  by  family  visitors  to  solve  many  dif- 
ferent home-making  problems  and  gradually 
to  attain  higher  living  standards. 

It  always  seems  much  easier  to  attempt 
to  do  something  which  you  know  someone 
else  has  been  able  to  carry  through  success- 
fully, and  Miss  Nesbitt's  book  should  prove 
stimulating  to  the  effort  of  the  paid  or  vol- 
unteer family  visitor  as  well  as  helpful  in 
supplying  her  with  just  the  type  of  informa- 
tion that  she  needs  to  be  able  to  advise  fam- 
ilies wisely  concerning  better  food  habits  and 
better  methods  of  household   management. 

Dr.  Rose's  book  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cause of  the  accurate  information  it  gives 
concerning  relative  food  values  and  wise 
dietary  substitutions.  Dr.  Lusk  more  espe- 
cially discusses  dietary  tendencies  among 
various  groups  of  people,  relative  food  costs, 
and  the  varying  calorie  requirement  of  indi- 
viduals as  determined  by  recent  scientific 
experiment.  Miss  Nesbitt's  book  is  valuable 
for  its  effect  in  making  you  think  of  the 
home-making  problems  faced  by  certain  fam- 
ilies in  every  community,  and  in  increasing 
your  desire  to  guide  these  families  towards 
a  solution  of  certain  of  the  more  acute  house- 
hold  difficulties.  r-....      A    m 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 

Balkan  Home  Life 

By  Lucy   Garnett.     Dodd,   Mead   and    Co. 

309  pp.     Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.12. 

The  first  impression  made  on  a  reader  of 
these  graphic  stories  of  the  picturesque  Bal- 
kan peoples  is  of  the  evident  sympathy  of 
the  writer  with,  and  appreciation  of,  these 
simple  folk. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  most  of  her  descrip- 
tions of  customs,  the  inviolable  though  un- 
written laws  of  the  East,  are  based  upon  her 
personal  observation  or,  at  least,  learned 
directly  from  the  people  themselves.  A 
marked  feature  of  Miss  Garnett's  book  is  the 
attention  given  to  the  position  held  in  the 
home  and  even  in  village  and  tribe  affairs 
by  the  women  of  the  Near  East. 

Naturally,  much  space  is  given  to  the  his- 
tory, social  usages,  manners  and  morals, 
beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the  Albanians, 
as  they  are  the  oldest,  perhaps  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Balkan  peoples;  and  Miss  Gar- 
nett's stirring  stories  of  their  old-time  woman 
warriors,  and  their  present-day  military 
prowess  are  rousing  reading  for  twen- 
tieth century  women.  No  wonder  the  sons 
and  husbands  of  such  women  have  been  for 
centuries  the  bravest  of  soldiers. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  Albanians 
are  the  Wallachs,  the  sturdy,  honest  nomads 
of  the  Balkans.  Their  semi-annual  visits 
with  their  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  packs  of  donkeys  loaded  with  the  hand- 
some carpets  and  stuffs  the  Wallach  women 
are  so  skilled  in  weaving,  are  events  in  the 
towns  through  which  they  pass.  Miss  Gar- 
nett draws  a  charming  picture  of  their 
winter  homes  high  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Macedonia  and  northern  Greece,  homes  to 
which  they  are  devotedly  attached. 

Writing  of  the  Greeks,  Miss  Garnett  says 
"the  benefits  of  education  have  never  been 
undervalued,  even  in  the  darkest  period  of 
their  enslavement,"  and  she  makes  special 
mention  of  excellent  Greek  schools  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Greek  lady  of 
wealth,  and  tells  of  societies  of  high-born 
and  cultured  Greek  ladies  who  at  the  present 
time  are  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
management  of  schools  and  supervision  of 
hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  this  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  still 
bound  by  innumerable  superstitions;  and  the 
great  natural  events  of  life  are  beset  with 
omens  and  auguries.  All  the  things  lucky 
and  things  unlucky,  things  to  be  done  and 
things  not  to  be  done  would  make  an  in- 
terminable list. 
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Miss  Garnett  tells  us  in  her  chapters  on 
Bulgarian  homes  of  the  free,  independent 
life  of  Bulgarian  women,  also  of  their  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  untiring  indus- 
try. She  tells  of  some  grotesque  church  rites 
which,  doubtless,  are  still  practiced  in  re- 
mote villages,  but  fails  to  note  the  fact  that 
all  superstitions  are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  universal  education  of  the  Bul- 
garian people. 

The  author  devotes  the  last  four  chap- 
ters of  the  book  to  charming  descriptions 
of  Osmanli  homes.  She  praises  their  well- 
chosen  sites,  their  cleanliness  and  hospitality. 
She  notes  the  kindness  of  the  Osmanlis  to 
animals,  their  tenderness  to  children,  their 
benevolence,  which  is  so  large  an  element  in 
their  religion;  she  shows  us  the  carefully 
protected  hanum,  happy,  she  says,  in  her 
home,  her  husband  and  her  children,  till  we 
wonder,  are  these  the  homes  of  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk"? 

The  book  holds  one's  interest  to  the  very 
last  page,  which  one  turns  with  regret,  wish- 
ing there  were  more  of  it.  U.  C.  M. 

Universal  Service 

By  L.   H.   Bailey.     Sturgis  &  Walton   Co. 

165    pp.     Price    $1.25;     by    mail     of    the 

Survey  $1.35. 

This  little  book  of  165  pages  is  simple  in 
form,  but  has  value  in  full  measure.  It  re- 
fers not  so  much  to  military  service  as  to 
universal  social  service,  as  those  will  guess 
who  know  its  author.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Roosevelt  Commission  on  Country  Life 
in  1908,  and  editor  of  the  familiar  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Horticulture  and  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.  His  many  previ- 
ous books  have  been  horticultural  or  agri- 
cultural, and  a  first  book  on  social  work  at 
the  age  of  sixty  shows  that,  like  Jasrow  in 
his   preface,  he   is   "ever   ready,   never   old." 

The  book  is  in  two  parts,  The  Principle 
of  Enmity,  and  The  Principle  of  Fellow 
Service;  and  the  following  quotations,  culled 
mostly  from  the  second  part,  indicate  the 
value  and  charm  of  the  volume: 

"In  the  time  certainly  coming,  if  a  person 
does  not  volunteer  for  public  service  he  will 
be  drafted"  (p.  92).  "No  person  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  definite  train- 
ing for  service"  (p.  137).  "Some  day  it  will 
be  expected  that  every  able  person  will  re- 
port himself,  at  determined  occasions,  for 
definite  service  without  pay  (1)  in  cleaning 
up  the  waste  places,  (2)  in  construction  of 
premises  for  community  activities,  (3)  to 
aid  in  making  beautiful  and  public  places 
accessible  and  to  protect  them,  (4)  to  de- 
mand the  freedom  of  the  earth  under  proper 
recognition  of  vested  rights.  .  .  .  We  must 
have  the  open  door  to  fields  and  shores,  to 
commanding  hills  that  should  not  be  ex- 
clusive property.  .  .  .  The  bird  sanctuaries 
now  so  well  accepted  are  good  beginnings, 
as  also  the  wild  flower  preservation  so- 
cieties." (p.  139). 

All  this,  which  he  calls  "a  great  army  of 
assistance"  suggests  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward, published  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Bailey 
finds  a  possibility  of  the  realization  of  these 
conceptions  in  "the  wide-spread  growth  of 
chambers  of  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  farm  bureaus  or  farm  agencies  on  the 
other,"  though  he  thinks  the  former  should 
change  their  name,  making  "commerce"  only 
one  of  their  objects. 

He  says  that  there  "must  be  a  coming 
prohibition  movement — to  forbid  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  guns.  .  .  .  Their  main 
significance  is  in  opposition  to  life,"  and 
"that  gradually  shall  we  pass  over  from  the 
gun-powder  stage  into  the  fellowship  stage." 
"The  great  monuments  erected  to  victory 
will  be  looked  on  by  our  successors  as  me- 
morials to  a  twilight  of  unreason."  "To- 
day we  wage  war  to  maintain  a  traditional 
government  system   and   to  protect   ourselves 


in  a  dominion  of  trade."  "In  the  one  case 
we  speak  of  the  enemy;  in  the  other  we 
speak  of  the  competitor."  "Business  has  no 
divine  right,  any  more  than  has  rulership." 
"Much  do  we  now  hear  about  international- 
ism, but  service  is  always  concrete.  .  .  .  One 
is  not  a  good  internationalist  until  one  is  a 
good   nationalist." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  further  shown 
by  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  closing 
pages:  "The  old  individualism  of  isolation 
passes  away.  .  .  .  How  to  work  with  en- 
thusiasm for  oneself  and  at  the  same  time 
to  work  with  enthusiasm  for  one's  fellows, 
is  perhaps  the  major  problem  of  life."  "The 
hope  of  humanity  lies  in  universal  service." 

The  book  has  more  inspiration  than  in- 
formation, but  is  suggestive  and  worth  while. 
Frederic  Almy. 

Modern  Civic  Art 

By    Charles    Mulford    Robinson.     Fourth 

Edition.     381  pages.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

This  looks  very  different  from  the  slen- 
der little  volume  that  we  passed  around 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  must  have  been  a  rare 
gratification  for  the  author  in  bringing  its 
text  up  to  date  to  find  so  many  of  his  ideas 
realized  and  so  many  of  his  visions  become 
all  but  commonplaces  of  civic  care.  In  the 
new  preface,  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  modestly  refers  to  the  rise  of  the 
popular  ideal  in  civic  art  without  hinting 
how  much  he  himself  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  equally  strenuous  colleagues  had  con- 
tributed   to    that    development. 

The  progress  of  civic  art  in  this  country 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  social  prog- 
ress in  general.  Surveyed  from  time  to 
time  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gradually 
swelling  stream  which  hurls  itself  against 
and  grinds  down  all  obstacles  by  its  own 
force.  But  if  we  follow  more  closely  its 
tangled    course,    we    observe   men    of   strong 


will  and  courage  blasting  away  the  rocks 
at  every  important  turn.  Where  they  are 
not,  not  even  a  trickling  rivulet  waters  the 
arid  waste. 

The  author  notes  the  inspiring  fact  that 
during  the  world  war  civic  art  has  not  only 
retained  its  hold  upon  the  public  imagina- 
tion, but  that  it  has  been  the  one  phase  of 
art  that  has  proved  a  subject  of  interna- 
tional discussion.  "A  half  dozen  commit- 
tees are  concerning  themselves,  while  the 
war  still  lasts,  to  make  sure  that  cities  and 
towns  shall  be  reconstructed  in  accordance 
with    artistic    principles." 

It  might  be  added  that  other  effects  of 
the  civic  art  movement  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  steps  already  taken,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  to  avoid  the  flooding  of  the  cities 
after  the  war  with  patriotic  but  inartistic 
monuments  to  the  nations'  heroes,  and  in 
the  promised  adoption  by  the  government 
of  aesthetic  principles  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  new  communities  for 
war  workers. 

The  present  volume  is  got  up  with  much 
taste  and  on  paper  reminiscent  of  better 
times.  B.  L. 

Handling  Men 

By   Various   Business    Executives.      A.   W. 

Shaw  Co.     200  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Handling  Men  is  a  collection  of  chapters, 
many  of  which  have  previously  appeared  in 
magazines,  dealing  with  various  employ- 
ment problems.  The  experience  of  different 
managers  and  the  policies  in  vogue  in  dif- 
ferent shops  are  discussed.  Since  it  is  a 
collection  of  articles,  written  by  many  dif- 
ferent authors,  only  some  of  them  writing 
from  their  own  experience,  the  book  does  not 
represent  any  single  idea,  viewpoint  or  pol- 
icy; and  the  different  chapters  are  of  varying 
merit.  The  book  doubtless  contains,  how- 
ever, much  suggestive  material  for  the  em- 
ployment manager.  J.  A.  F. 


Communications 


PLACING  CHILDREN   IN   NEW 
YORK 

To  the  Editor:  Child-caring  work  in  New 
York  state  has  not  been  developed  along  all 
of  the  varied  lines  holding  in  some  other 
states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts.  There  has  been  the  field  of 
institutional  care  and  the  field  of  family  or 
foster  home  care,  the  latter  being  almost  en- 
tirely for  children  who  were  given  for  adop- 
tion or  were  received  by  the  families  free  of 
charge  or  expense  to  any  outside  agency. 
This  has  meant  that  great  numbers  of  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  to  institutions,  those  who 
could  not  be  given  away  for  adoption  or  were 
not  suitable  for  free  home  care  because  of 
age,  physical  condition,  habits,  lack  of  train- 
ing, the  existence  of  parents  who  would  not 
release  guardianship,  or  who,  although  suf- 
fering from  misfortune  or  sickness  or  tem- 
porary dependency,  yet  had  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility and  love  for  their  children  which 
made  any  plan  for  an  arbitrary  separation 
between  parents  and  child  a  most  cruel  and 
unsocial  one. 

Accordingly,  the  institution  population  of 
New  York  state  has  grown  far  in  excess  of 
the  normal  rate  as  based  on  the  institutions' 
populations  in  other  states. 

When  the  Children's  Home  Bureau  was 
started  under  Mr.  Kingsbury's  commissioner- 


ship  an  entirely  new  element,  involving  great 
elasticity,  was  injected  into  the  children's 
field,  namely,  the  plan  of  boarding  in  good 
foster  homes  all  of  those  children  who  could 
not  receive  adoption  or  free  homes  for  any 
of  the  reasons  indicated  above.  The  plan  at 
once  won  back  for  the  dependent  children 
of  New  York  city  certainly  a  large  measure 
of  good  family  care,  which  many  of  them 
had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  enjoy.  This  is 
said  without  meaning  to  criticize  any  of  a 
number  of  excellently  run  institutions  in  and 
about  New  York  city. 

All  of  the  leading  children's  workers  in  the 
city,  irrespective  of  teligious  belief,  have 
continually  emphasized  good  family  care  as 
the  desirable  thing  for  every  needy  child,  but 
the  rigid  non-boarding  arrangement  de- 
barred many  children  from  this  thing  which 
all  agreed  was  desirable. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  opera- 
tions of  the  New  York  bureau  at  very  close 
range,  and  I  unhesitatingly  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau 
marks  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  steps  in  children's  work  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Daniels,  as  the  director  of  the 
bureau,  demonstrated  that  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  congested  population  which  New 
York  presents,  it  was  possible  to  find  hun- 
dreds of  families  of  good  standing  which 
were  willing  and  able  to  give  excellent  care 
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to   types  of  children   who   otherwise   would 
have  gone  to  institutions. 

The  development  of  this  boarding  work 
has  also  stimulated  New  York  city,  through 
its  public  charities,  into  more  careful  and 
more  accurate  analysis  of  the  conditions 
which  made  it  necessary  to  separate  many 
children  from  their  own  parents  and  rela- 
tives. The  result  has  been  that  children  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  removed  and 
given  institutional  care  have  had  home  dif- 
ficulties removed  and  thus  have  not  been  a 
tax  on  public  funds. 

The  experiment  of  the  last  two  years  has 
suggested  an  additional  division  of  work  to 
all  of  the  institutions  for  dependent  children 
in  New  York  city.  If  it  is  wise  and  proper 
to  spend  money  for  the  support  of  a  child 
in  an  institution  in  order  that  it  may  receive 
necessary  care,  it  is  equally  wise  to  spend 
money  for  its  support  out  in  the  community 
in  order  that  it  may  secure  certain  services 
and  experiences  which  no  institution  can 
give. 

J.  Prentice   Murphy. 
[General   Secretary,    Boston    Children's   Aid 
Society] 

Boston. 

DRY  MONDAYS 

To  the  Editor:  "You  can  not  make  men 
good  by  law" — thus  spoke  certain  legislators 
up  at  Albany  this  year  and  voted  down  rati- 
fication of  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment. 

But  it  simply  is  not  true.  You  do  help 
men  to  be  good  by  law — to  be  better  hus- 
bands, kinder  fathers.  Note  the  following 
figures,  imagining  the  human  story  behind. 
How  much  less  harsh  is  the  human  story  in 
the  five  dry  Mondays  than  in  the  wet  Mon- 
days. 

The  figures  are  from  the  Boston  police 
records : 


ARRESTS  for  drunkenness 


Monday,    January     7 
14 

Saloons  Open 

Monday,  January    21 

28 

February    4 

"11 

18 

Saloons  Closed 

Monday,  February  25 

"        March        4 

11 

Saloons  Open 


154 
129 


50 
18 
7 
10 
18 


125 
141 
119 


With  a  record  like  this  available  how  can 
the  women  voters  of  New  York  city  send 
back  to  Albany  next  year  wets,  men  who 
vote  for  drunkenness? 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

NEWSBOY    SERVICE 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
Mrs.  Fisher's  reply  in  the  Survey  of  March 
16  to  my  criticism  of  her  review  of  News- 
boy   Service. 

She  grants,  it  is  true,  in  the  second  article, 
that  even  the  most  superficial  reader  must 
see  that  Seattle  conditions  are  the  immediate 
object  of  the  study,  but  she  also  attempts  to 
support  her  earlier  position  by  making  ad- 
ditional statements  which  are  fully  as  open 
to  challenge  as  were  the  original  inaccu- 
racies. 


New  Lingerie 
at  Special  Prices 


at 


Reg.  Tmdt  Mark 


May  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  special 
month  for  the  purchasing  of  Lingerie,  and 
we  have  provided  an  unusually  full  supply 
not  only  of  French  and  Philippine  goods, 
but  also  of  the  best  American  makes. 

We  are  placing  on  sale  at  this  time  a  few  cases  of  French 
Lingerie  of  the  more  simple  and  staple  designs  ordered  at 
the  prices  prevailing  more  than  two  years  ago.  This  enables 
us  to  offer  these  garments  at  much  below  present  day  values. 
They  are  all  new  and  fresh  goods  in  the  latest  styles. 

Hand-made  Gowns,  simple  scallops  and  dainty  fine  Hand- 
Embroidery  on  Nainsook,  $1.95,  2.50,  2.95,  3.75  to  37.50. 

Envelope  Chemises,  Hand-Embroidered,  $1.75,  2.25,  3.75 
to  7.75. 

Regular  Chemises,  Hand-Embroidered,  $1.50,  1.75,  2.25, 
3.75  and  up. 

French  Drawers,  Hand-Embroidered,  $1.10,  1.25,  1.75, 
2.25  to  6.75. 

American-made  Gowns,  Tailored  and  Embroidery- 
trimmed,  $1.00,  1.50,  1.95,  2.25.     Cotton  Crepe,  $1.45. 

Envelope  Chemises,  Lace  and  Embroidery-trimmed,  $1.50, 
1.75,  2.25. 

Corset  Covers,  55c,  85,  $1.00. 

Muslin  Skirts,  $1.50,  3.25,  3.75,  and  4.95. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 

New  Summer  models  of  Corsets  and  Bras- 
sieres designed  in  light  weight  fabrics  of  Mesh, 
Nets,  and  Batistes  at  very  special  prices. 

Corsets,  $2.75  to  16.50.  Brassieres,  75c  to  $7.50. 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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She  makes  no  attempt  to  reply  to  my  other 
objections.  Her  inability  to  do  so  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  "Without  a  copy  of 
Newsboy  Service  at  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  Mrs.  Reed's  objections  in  detail," 
and  further  on,  "I  am  sorry  that  without 
her  book  I  cannot  explain  my  statements." 
No  one  expects  scientific  review  writers  to 
defend  their  reviews  without  a  copy  of  the 
publication  at  hand.  For  me  this  would  be 
more  than  "difficult";  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. I  want  Mrs.  Fisher  to  have  a  chance 
to  answer  my  objections  with  a  copy  of  the 
book  at  hand.  If  the  copy  which  she  used 
in  her  original  review  is  no  longer  at  her 
command  the  publishers  will  send  her  a 
copy,   or   I   will    if   she    prefers. 

When    she    receives    the     copy     will     she 


kindly  indicate  where,  in  the  publication, 
she  finds  verification  for  her  statements 
which    follow? 

1.  "Seattle  has  no  regulation  of  street 
work." 

2.  "Yet  she  admits  that  most  of  the  news- 
boys are  twelve  or  under." 

3.  "In  the  preface  there  is  an  explicit  criti- 
cism of  the  conclusions  of  other  students  of 
the  newsboy  elsewhere."  I  would  like  the 
exact    reference    to    such    explicit    criticisms. 

4.  "Wherever  other  cities  are  compared 
to  Seattle  .  .  .  this  same  criticism  is  apt  to 
crop  out." 

"Apt  to  crop  out"  is  not  very  satisfactory 
as  a  statement  of  fact.  Just  where  does  it 
crop  out? 

5.  "If  Mrs.  Reed   is  dealing  with  Seattle 
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Social  Work  With  Families 

May  1918  issue  of 

THE  ANNALS 

of 
The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

Edited  by  FRANK  D.  WATSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work,  Haverford  College 

and 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 


A  volume  of  articles  contributed  by  eighteen  of  the  leading  social  case 
workers  of  the  United  States,  giving  in  detail  methods  and  results  of  case  work 
with  families.  In  addition  to  being  a  reference  book  for  social  workers  gener- 
ally, this  work  will  also  serve  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  based  on  tested 
experience  for  all  Home  Service  workers  and  all  those  other  workers,  profes- 
sional and  volunteer,  who  have  been  drafted  in  the  ranks  of  social  case  workers 
because  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  this  type  of  work  incident  to  the  war. 

(Price  $1.00  paper;  $1.50  cloth) 

Address :   American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  West  Philadelphia 


alone,  the  validity  of  findings  in  other  cities 
is  beside  the  mark."  Is  this  really  Mrs. 
Fisher's  opinion?  What  would  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  statement  mean  for  scien- 
tific standards  of  investigation? 

6.  "She  has  ignored,  for  instance,  the 
1915  reports  of  enforcing  officers  in  Balti- 
more and  New  York  and  the  1914-1915  Kan- 
sas City  report."  Does  Mrs.  Fisher  find 
the  Kansas  City  report  the  main  comparative 
material  on  pages  33-37,  or  does  she  not? 
Anna   Y.   Reed. 

Seattle,   Wash. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  the  Survey 
for  February  23,  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  very  stimulating  review  of  Prof.  E.  C. 
Moore's  new  book,  Fifty  Years  of  American 
Education,  and  I  am  impressed  by  its  time- 
liness for  the  problems  of  education  which 
immediately  confront  us. 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  the  need  of 
our  most  careful  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  the  educational  policy  of  this  coun- 
try after  the  war.  I  think  there  are  some 
dangers  that  we  may  almost  perforce  of  the 
immediate  emergency  drift  into  an  imitation 
of  the  policy  of  our  most  ruthless  enemy  and 
possibly  subordinate  the  real  moral  issues 
which  distinguish  democracy  from  autocracy. 
True,  we  talk  enough  about  moral  issues  in 
the  abstract,  but  we  are  but  slowly  making 
progress  in  translating  these  issues  and 
ideals  into  concrete  school  practice.  I  think 
that  in  a  large  general  way  we  can  main- 
tain without  serious  contradiction  that  we  are 
a  patriotic  people  when  a  crisis  arises  calling 
for  the  mobilization  of  our  individual  and 
collective  resources.  The  startling  trans- 
formations of  policy  resulting  in  our  draft 
law,  federal  control  of  railroads,  price  fixing 
and  regulation  of  utilities  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  war,  and  the  acceptance  of  all 
of  these  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  ripple  of  opposition 
seem  to  me  to  be  facts  indicative  of  a 
patriotic  attitude  highly  creditable  to  our 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Our 
schools  can  certainly  take  pride  in  claiming 
some  of  this  credit  for  themselves. 

But  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished  under 


the  stimulus  of  a  world-wide  situation  full 
of  tragedy  and  emotion.  It  is  about  the 
time  when  this  stimulus  is  removed  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned. 

As  I  see  it,  two  definite  though  closely 
related  aspects  of  the  problem  should  com- 
mand our  attention.  One  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  development  of  a  more  conscious 
conception  of  our  national  ideals  as  a  demo- 
cratic people  and  the  collective  relationship 
of  ourselves  as  a  people  to  other  nations — a 
conception  of  our  place  as  a  member  of  an 
international  family.  The  other  concerns  the 
development  of  an  appreciation  of  our  rela- 
tionships to  each  other  as  individuals  and 
as  groups  of  individuals  engaged  collectively 
in  mutually  important  enterprises.  The  great 
problem  among  ourselves  is  to  make  an  ad- 
justment among  the  various  groups  of  our 
people  engaged  in  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, consumption  and  enjoyment  of  material 
and  spiritual  goods  which  will  more  equally 
distribute  among  them  both  burdens  and  re- 
wards. This  requires  that  education  give 
altogether  more  attention  than  heretofore  in 
leading  young  people  to  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems, obligations  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  vocational  specialization  and  voca- 
tional cooperation,  and  in  the  every-day  rela- 
tionships of  individuals  as  citizens  with  more 
interests  and  problems  that  are  common  than 
that  are  different. 

Every  school  subject  may  well  be  so  shot 
through  with  these  vitally  important  prob- 
lems of  individual  and  collective  responsi- 
bility and  relationship  that  it  will  yield  as  a 
natural  by-product  a  conception  and  attitude 
of  genuine  neighborliness,  first,  among  our- 
selves, and  second,  toward  other  peoples 
upon  whom  we  are  dependent  and  who  are 
dependent  upon  us  for  much  that  makes  life 
really  worth  living  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. . 

Volumes  may  well  be  written  in  bringing 
these  larger  conceptions  so  concretely  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  education  that  sane 
policies  may  be  arrived  at  and  details  of 
their  application  translated  into  programs 
for  school-room  practice. 

I  trust  your  review  will  stimulate  such 
discussions  as  are  needed. 

F.  G.  Bonser. 
Teachers  College,   New  York  city. 


FREE    AUTO    RIDES    AND    LOANS 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  result  of  a  decision 
of  Justice  Van  Orsdel  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  daily 
automobile  rides  from  the  district  side  of 
Highway  Bridge  to  the  Virginia  end,  main- 
tained by  George  D.  Horning,  will  be  dis- 
continued. This  decision  reverses  the  action 
of  Judge  Mullowny  of  the  Police  Court,  who 
dismissed  a  complaint  against  Horning,  and 
remands  the  case  for  trial  in  the  Police 
Court. 

Horning,  who  did  a  pawn-broking  busi- 
ness in  the  district  for  years,  opened  another 
office  at  the  south  end  of  Highway  Bridge 
when  the  small  loan  law  of  1913  was  passed, 
in  order  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
His  clients  were  transported  by  automobile 
from  the  district  office  to  the  Virginia  office, 
where  the  security  was  appraised  and  taken 
and  the  loan  made. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  Monday  Eve- 
ning Club,  and  the  leader  in  the  fight  to  clean 
up  small-loan  conditions  in  the  district,  has 
tried  for  five  years  to  secure  a  ruling  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  matter  of  this 
evasion,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  acquittal 
of  Horning  in  the  Police  Court.  It  has  been 
Homing's  boast  that  the  District  had  "no 
arguments  that  his  attorneys  could  not  off- 
set" 

Justice  Van  Orsdel  in  his  decision  declares 
the  method  "an  evasion  of  the  law  amounting 
to  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  continue 
the  pawnbrokerage  business  at  the  original 
Washington  office  unhampered  by  the  fetters 
of  the  local  license,"  and  that  "the  defendant 
seeks  to  escape  the  penalties  of  the  law  and 
continue  to  conduct  an  unlawful  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Virginia 
branch  was  opened  for  this  purpose,  not 
through  a  desire  to  establish  a  legitimate 
business  in  that  state,  but  to  enable  the  de- 
fendant to  conduct  a  prohibited  business 
here." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  decision  will  enlist  the 
support  of  all  good  citizens  in  the  fight  for 
the  amending  bill  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest  allowed.  The  bill  is  already  en- 
dorsed by  the  Monday  Evening  Club,  the 
Citizens  Committee,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations 
and  others. 

Theodora  T.  Huntington. 
[Division   of  Remedial   Loans,   Russell    Sage 
Foundation] 


JOTTINGS 


FELIX  FRANKFURTER,  formerly  professor 
of  law  at  Harvard  University,  who  has  been 
acting  as  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  war  for 
the  last  year,  has  been  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson  as  Administrator  of  War 
Activities.  There  is  created  a  Policies  Board 
of  the  War  Labor  Administration,  over  which 
Mr.  Frankfurter  will  preside.  Its  member- 
ship will  include  Stanley  King  from  the  War 
Department;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  the 
Navy  Department;  Dr.  C.  L  Marshall  from 
the  Shipping  Board;  Hugh  Frayne  from  the 
War  Industries  Board;  and  William  H.  Taft 
and  Frank  P.  Walsh  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  The  purpose  of  this  board  will  be  to 
bring  under  central  control  the  labor  activi- 
ties of  all  government  departments  having 
to  do  with  the  production  of  war  material* 


PASTOR  CHARLES  WAGNER,  who  died 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixtv-seven.  was  chieflv 
known  the  world  over  as  the   author  of  The 
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"Simple  Life.  Though  lacking  in  depth  and 
•of  no  great  literary  merit,  his  writings 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  wherever  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  yearned  to  get  away 
from  the  unwholesome  conditions  and  com- 
plexities of  modern  industrial  life,  but  espe- 
cially among  the  young  and  among  Ameri- 
cans. Born  in  Alsace,  he  lived  and  preached 
in  Paris  since  1870  when  he  left  his  pulpit 
in  Strasburg  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  preach  his  gospel  under  the  spiritual  cen- 
sorship of  the  new  regime.  His  deep  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  high  social  and 
moral  standards  during  and  after  the  war 
is  illustrated  by  the  article  from  his  pen  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  for  December  ,1,  1917. 


BARON  COURTNEY  of  Penwith,  whose 
death  is  announced  from  London  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  international 
good  will  and  disarmament.  After  a  brief 
legal  career,  he  occupied  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  "the  University  College  of  London 
from  1872  to  1875,  and  from  1876  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  various  periods 
until  1906  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
During  the  course  of  his  long  parliamentary 
career  he  occupied  many  important  public 
positions,  being  in  turn  appointed  under  sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Department,  colonial 
secretary,  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
and  elected  deputy  speaker  of  the  House.  His 
chief  concern  in  recent  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  been  for  the  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  contacts  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Many  interna- 
tional committees  in  the  field  of  social  science 
and  betterment  were  furthered  by  his  pen 
and  activity. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  endorsement  of 
the  community  councils  plan  developed  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the 
support  given  to  the  scheme  by  the  national 
leaders  in  community  organization,  promises 
a  new  piece  of  democratic  machinery  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  that  may  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  for 
the  creation  of  school  district  councils  under 
the  county  auxiliaries  of  the  council  to  mo- 
bilize and  make  available  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  people  in  recruiting,  in  enlisting  labor 
for  agriculture  and  war  industries,  in  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  and  decreasing  the 
waste  of  food,  in  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
the  Liberty  Loan  and  to  war  savings,  in 
relief  and  Red  Cross  work,  in  health  edu- 
cation, soldiers'  aid  and  training  camp  ac- 
tivities. By  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse,  all 
these  efforts  are  thus  brought  directly  to  the 
people  even  in  the  remotest  villages  and  yet 
coordinated  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
waste. 


TO  MEET  the  immediate  need  for  social 
workers  in  New  York  an  emergency  course 
in  social  science,  organized  by  the  Columbia 
University  Committee  on  Women's  War 
Work  and  supervised  by  Herbert  N.  Shenton, 
instructor  in  sociology  at  Columbia,  has 
been  completed.  More  than  400  women  at- 
tended the  lectures,  given  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  with  the  result  that  oyer  100  have 
registered  for  and  are  actually  doing  serious 
volunteer    social    service. 


THE  seven  socialist  aldermen  in  New 
York  city  are  backing  a  proposal  to  establish 
minimum  compensation  for  city  employes. 
The  bureau  of  investigation  and  research 
of  the  Socialist  Aldermanic  Delegation  de- 
clares that  over  13,000  regular  adult  em- 
ployes in  various  city  departments  receive 
less  than  $1,200  a  year.  The  bureau  points 
out  further  that  conservative  estimates  of 
the  yearly  income  necessary  to  support  a 
workingman  and  his  family  have  placed  this 
amount  during   1917   at  sums  varying   from 


TRAINING    FOR 

SOCIAL  WORK 


SPECIALIZED  study  and  research  combined  with  practical  experi- 
ence in  social  work  and  welfare  activities  in  Cleveland  is  now  being 
offered  in  a  graduate  school.  Qualified  candidates  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Administration. 

All  the  courses  given  are  distinctly  professional  in  character  and  have 
a  practical  outlook.  Students  are  given  responsible  and  remunerative 
field  work,  under  close  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 
had  practical  experience.  This  work  is  definitely  educational  in  its  value. 


Social    Treatment    of    Needy 

Families. 
Coordination     of    Community 

Activities. 

Child 


Service   Work    in}  Stores  and 

Factories. 
Executive  Positions  in  Social 

Agencies. 
Welfare 


JAMES  F.  JACKSON,  Director 

Division  of  Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service 

Western  Reserve  University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

NOTE  :    There  is  an  increasingly  great  demand  for  those  trained  in  practical  social  work.    The 

supply  is  not  at  all  adequate  at  present. 
Other  Divisions  of  this  School  are:     Municipal  Administration  and  Public  Service,  Course   for 

Public  Health  Nurses. 

For  General  Information,  Address  Professor  J.  E.  CUTLER,  Dean 


THE  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Yale  University  offer  a  course  of 
one  year's  study  leading  to  a 

Certificate  in  Public  Health 

The  course  is  open  to  men  and 
women  who  hold  either  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  or  M.D.,  al- 
though other  mature  persons  quali- 
fied by  special  experience  in  public 
health  may  be  admitted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  in  Charge. 
Fundamental  training  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  general  bac- 
teriology is  required  for  entrance. 

The  academic  year  of  1918-1919 
begins  September  26,  1918.  The 
charge  for  tuition  is  $150.  per  an- 
num. 

Further  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Department  of  FubUc 
Health,  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Choosing  a  School? 

Sargent's  Handbook  of 
AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Describes  critically  and  discriminately  Pri- 
vate Schools  of  all  classifications.  In  addition 
to  the  readable  and  interesting  descriptions, 
the  Tables  facilitate  an  easy  comparison  of 
relative    Cost,    Size,    Special    Features,    etc. 

The  Introductory  Chapters  will  prove  of 
interest  to  all  thoughtful  Parents  as  well  as 
Teachers.  They  tell  of  recent  Educational 
Developments  such  as  "War  Time  Activi- 
ties" of  Schools,  "Education  in  Other 
Warring  Countries,"  "Modern  and  Experi- 
mental Schools,"  "Recent  Educational 
Literature." 

A  Standard    Annual  of    Reference 

of   utmost   importance   to   all    interested   in 
secondary  education. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  advise  and  write  you  intimately 
about  any  School  or  class  of  Schools  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Sample  Pages. 

4th  edition,  1918,  Round  Corners,  Silk  Cloth, 

700  pages,  $2.50. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT, 

50   Congress  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 


For  Employers  in  War- 
Time 

C"  XPERT  advice  on  labor  prob- 
lems. "Retainer"  basis.  Labor 
relations,  employment  methods,  labor 
supply,  plant  sanitation,  hygiene, 
pensions,  insurance,  female  labor, 
wages,  "welfare  work,"  industrial 
democracy.     Address 

"CONSULTANT,"  care  Survey. 


Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
SURVEY  (October.  1917-March,  1918), 
is  now  in  press.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
mailing  list  for  other  volumes  will  receive 
this  one  without  further  request.  Volume, 
stoutly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  leather  cor- 
ners, $2.50;  subscribers'  copies  bound  at 
$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY. 
112  East  19  Street.  New  York 
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Conserve 

Labor    Power 


We  are  backing  the  boys  over  there — 
but  we  can't  give  them  our  best  until 
the  fitness  of  our  workers  here  equals 
the  fitness  of  our  fighters  there. 

Our  output  should  be  larger.  The 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  industrial 
army  must  be  improved. 

Strengthen  our  "second  line 
of  defense"  by  lending  your  help  to 
promote  proper  labor  standards.  Sub- 
scription of  $3  to  our  organization  wi  11 
express  your  support  and  entitle  you  to: 

1 .  Active  membership  in  the  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  A   year's    subscription    to   our 
"REVIEW". 

3.  All  Legislative  Reports. 

Address— NOW. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
131  East  23d  Street       -      -      NEW  YORK 


to  $1,200,  and  that  the  increased  prices 
that  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  future 
will  raise  this  minimum  anywhere  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  by   1919. 


At  your 
Book  Store 
or  from  us 


A  Post  Card 
will  bring 
our  Catalog 


The  Challenge  of 
the  Present  Crisis" 

By  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK— 50  Cents 
AUTHOR  OF 


The  Meaning  of  Prayer 

Round  Corners,  Pocket  size,  .60 
and  the  new  "Everyday  Life"  book 

The  Meaning  of  Faith 

"No  book  could  be  more  timely." 

Round  Corners,  Pocket  size,  1.00 


"The  CHALLENGE is  the  CLEAREST, 

FINEST    statement    of    our    best    Christian 
thought  on  the  war  that  I   know." 

Ozora  S.  Davis 

30,000  COPIES  SOLD 

Send  for  Catalog 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  MADISON  AVENUE,      NEW  YORK 


Old  Chelsea 

51  West  Sixteenth  Street.   New  York  City 

CHOICE  ROOMS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPRING 

AND  SUMMER 

RATES 

SINGLE  ROOMS  Per  week 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner  -  $14.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner  for  Two    -  $25.00 
SMALL  SINGLE  ROOMS 

with  Breakfast  and  Dinner     -      -     -    $11.00 
THE  OUTDOOR  TEA  ROOM   AND  ROOF  SIT- 
TING  ROOM  MAKE  THE  HOUSE  SPECIALLY 
PLEASANT  IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Management  of 
(Miss)  SIDNEY  COLESTOOC 
Telephone  Chelsea  2234 


The  Mecca  of   Literature 

PERTAINING  TO  COLORED  PEOPLE 

Ask  for  Any  Book  or  Pamphlet 

From  1772  to  1918 

SPECIAL  RATE   FOR   CLUBS  OR  INSTITUTIONS 

Write  for  Catalogue 

YOUNG'S  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

135  West  135th  Street 

New  York  City 


HOUSING  and  city  planning  ordinances 
have  been  passed  by  the  city  council  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  after  long  consideration.  The 
housing  ordinance  gives  ample  power  to 
the  health  department  to  compel  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  which 
now  prevail  in  the  city.  The  ordinance  was 
adopted  after  conference  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  city  and  opposition  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  city  planning 
ordinance  makes  mandatory  the  submission 
of  all  plans  for  improvement  and  develop- 
ment to  a  city  planning  commission.  The 
approval  of  that  commission  is  not,  however, 
binding  upon  the  city  council,  and  will  only 
provide  an  adequate  opportunity,  which  did 
not  hitherto  exist,  for  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  various  projects  before  the  council 
renders  its  final   decision. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  to  the  Survey  who  is 
"somewhere  in  France"  with  the  American 
expeditionary  forces  writes  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  "Dr.  Devine 
took  dinner  with  us  and  spoke  the  other 
night.  We  had  a  splendid  audience  of  about 
800  to  hear  him.  To  my  mind,  it  was  just  the 
thing  the  boys  need.  He  held  them  spell- 
bound. He  gave  information  and  history 
unknown  to  the  average  man  and  such  as 
ought  to  inspire  them  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused.  Dr.  Devine  intimated  that  it  was 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  he  ought 
to  take  time  away  from  his  own  work  to 
make  this  speaking  tour,  so  he  suggested 
my  giving  my  opinion  after  hearing  and 
seeing  the  effect  on  the  boys.  To  my  mind 
he  could  do  no  greater  work  than  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  camps.  His  physical  pres- 
ence, his  sociological  information,  his  great 
way  of  putting  things  across  make  it  a  sure 
thing  that  he  will  do  a  lot  of  good  needed  to 
be  done  at  just  this  stage  of  affairs  and  to 
our  boys  just  getting  into  the  camp  life  and 
experience.  His  serious  wind-up  gave  a 
wonderful  spiritual  effect  to  the  whole 
thing."  Edward  T.  Devine  is  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  refugees  and  supplies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  organization  in  France. 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


The  Huguenot  Churches  of  France  and 
Belgium  and  the  Christian  People  of 
America.  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  city. 

The  Economic  Weapon  in  the  War  Against 
Germany.  By  A.  E.  Zimmern.  George 
Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  40  Museum  street, 
W.  C.  1,  England.    Twopence. 

The  British  Reconstruction  Programs.  By 
Ordway  Tead.  Reprinted  from  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city. 

Foreign  Missions  and  World-Wide  Democ- 
racy. By  Tyler  Dennett,  secretary,  De- 
partment of  Publicity,  Joint  Centenary 
Committee,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
111    Fifth  avenue,   New  York  city. 

Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  London:  Coal 
Conservation  Sub-Committee:  Interim  Re- 
port on  Electric  Power  Supply  in  Great 
Britain.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  Imperial 
House,  Kingswav,  London,  Cd.  8880.  Price, 
3d.  Forestry  Sub-Committee:  Final  Re- 
port. H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Cd.  8881. 
Price,  1  sh.    Agricultural  Policy  Sub-Com- 


mittee: Part  I  of  Report.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  Cd.  8506.  Price,  3d.  A  List  of 
Commissions  and  Committees  set  up  to  deal 
with  questions  which  will  arise  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  34  pp.,  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.     Cd.  8916.     Price,  4d. 

The  Early  Effects  of  the  European  War 
upon  the  Finance,  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try of  Chile.  By  L.  S.  Rowe,  professor  of 
political  science,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.).  Oxford  University  Press, 
35  West  32d  street,  New  York  city,  $1. 

Canada — Past,  Present  and  Future.  By 
Percy  Hurd.  Published  for  the  Interna- 
tional Information  Committee  by  George 
Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Is  net. 

Milk,  The  Indispensable  Food  for  Chil- 
dren. By  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall. 
Care  of  Children  Series  No.  4,  Bureau 
Publication  No.  35,  Children's  Bureau.  5 
cents  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  Comparison  of  Three  Methods  of  De- 
termining Defective  Nutrition.  By  Frank 
A.  Manny.  Reprinted  from  Archives  of 
Pediatrics,  241  West  23  street,  New  York 
city. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Vegetable  Gar- 
den. By  H.  M.  Conolly,  assistant  horticul- 
turist in  agricultural  education.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  936,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Publications,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 

Value  of  a  Small  Plot  of  Ground  to  the 
Laboring  Man;  a  Study  of  the  Food 
Raised  by  Operatives  in  Southern  Cot- 
ton-Mill Towns.  By  W.  C.  Funk,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  602. 

Need  of  Standardizing  the  Statistics  of 
Child  -  Caring  Institutions,  Foundling 
Asylums,  Etc.  By  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne. 
Reprinted  from  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  241 
West  23  street,  New  York  city. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  A  program  for 
the  prevention  and  relief  of  abnormal  un- 
employment. Mayor's  Committee  on  Un- 
employment, New  York  city.     25  cents. 

Food  for  Service.  By  Annie  L.  Weeks,  field 
supervisor,  extension  department,  Univer- 
iity  of  Rochester  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Published  by  United  Charities  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.    10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  5  cents. 

The  "Knights  of  Liberty"  Mob  and  the  I. 
W.  W.  Prisoners  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  70  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Women  on  the  Land;  The  Practicability 
of  Women  to  Help  Solve  the  Acute  La- 
bor and  Food  Situation  of  the  Present 
Time;  Prospectus  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army;  The  Organization  of  Agricul- 
tural Units.  Publications  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America,  32  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

The  Case  of  the  Christian  Pacifists  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  70  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

The  Cost  of  Alcohol  in  Massachusetts. 
League  for  Preventive  Work,  44  Bromfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  $2  per  100,  or  254 
cents  each  in  lots  of  less  than  100. 

Control  of  Diseases  and  Insect  Enemies  of 
the  Home  Vegetable  Garden.  By  W.  A. 
Orton  and  F.  H.  Chittenden.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  S56,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Publications, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Is  the  Child  a  Good  Investment?  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  799  Second  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Highway  Accidents  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  By  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  255 
West  98  street,  New  York  city.  Re- 
printed from  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OSHKOSH,  Wisconsin,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, wants  competent  secretary. 

WANTED  immediately— Manager  for 
small  faculty  inn,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Campus.  Apply  Business  Manager,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

WANTED— Boys'  Worker  by  Social 
Settlement.  State  age,  qualifications,  and 
salary.     Address  2791,  Survey. 

WANTED— Experienced  assistant  to 
superintendent  of  small  private  home  for 
girls.  Knowledge  of  domestic  science  re- 
quired.   Address  2793  Survey. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

EXECUTIVE— Director  of  non-secta- 
rian Americanization  agency  in  large  city, 
able  speaker,  experienced-  in  settlement,  so- 
cial center,  research  and  legislative  work, 
desires  executive  position  in  effective  civic 
enterprise.    Address  2775  Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  supervisor  of 
child  placing.  Age  37.  Married.  Four 
years'  experience.  Master's  degree.  Now 
employed.     Address  2789  Survey. 

SKILLED  proofreader,  graduate  of 
summer  school,  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy, fifteen  years'  experience  in  book 
work,  wishes  position  with  publishing  firm 
or  publication  department  of  social  service 
organization.  M.  E.  D.,  120  Seminary 
Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J- 

INDUSTRIAL  Supervisor,  subnormal 
girls — institutional  private  experience,  de- 
sires change  September  1.  Address  2792, 
Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  gives  French 
lessons.  Write  Mrs.  M.  Constantine,  955 
Cauldwell  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

RENT — 18-Room  furnished  Cottage  near 
Hotel  with  tennis-courts,  outdoor  swimming- 
pool,  saddle-horses.  Suitable  for  Boys'  or 
Girls'  Club.  Real  country.  40  minutes  from 
New  York  City.  $300  for  season.  Address 
2790  Survey. 

TO  SUBLET— Corner  Washington 
Square — furnished  at  bargain  prices  for 
summer,  rare  old-fashioned  elevator  apart- 
ment, six  large  airy  rooms  (can  lease  un- 
furnished in  October  if  desired)  ;  also  very 
attractive  room  in  remodelled  house  in  same 
neighborhood.    Telephone  Spring  5249. 

15-room  house,  center  of  New  York  City, 
east ;  now  used  as  home  for  girls ;  partly 
furnished  if  desired.  Address  2794  Survey. 

ARE  you  going  to  the  front?  American 
citizen,  at  one  time  in  the  German  army, 
teaches  conversational  and  military  German. 
New  York  City.    Address  2784  Survey. 

VICTORIAN    ORDER   OF   NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


The  Mirror:  As  We  See  Ourselves.  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  Public  Schools,  Fred- 
erick S.  Camp,  superintendent  of  schools. 
A  partial  "auto-survey"  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  to  February,  1918. 

Laws  and  Facts  Relating  to  the  Work  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  N.  C 

Extracts  from  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  and  Executive  Order  of 
October  12,  ,1917,  and  Instructions,  Rules 
and  Forms  Concerming  Patents,  Trade- 
Marks,  Prints,  Labels,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights. Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Health  Association,  American. 
Chicago,  October  14-19.  Sec'y,  Dr.  James 
O.  Jordan,  City  Hall  Annex,  Boston. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Schools  With  a  Perfect  Score.  By  George 
William  Gerwig.  Macmillan  Co.  194  pp. 
Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.20. 

A  Handbook  for  School  Nurses.  By  Helen 
W.  Kelly  and  Mabel  C.  Bradshaw.  Mac- 
millan Co.  109  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.08. 

The  World  War  and  the  Road  to  Peace. 
By  T.  B.  McLeod.  Macmillan  Co.  126 
pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 

Front  Lines.  By  Boyd  Cable.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  358  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  Vocational  Education  of  Girls  and 
Women.  By  Albert  H.  Leake.  Macmil- 
lan Co.  430  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.72. 

Germanism  and  the  American  Crusade. 
By  George  D.  Herron.  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley.  44  pp.  Price  $.40;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.45. 

The  World  Significance  of  a  Jewish  State. 
By  A.  A.  Berle.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  47 
pp.   Price  $.40 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.45. 

The  Land  or  Revolution.  By  R.  L.  Outh- 
waite.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  114  pp. 
Price  1  shilling;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.40. 

Instead  of  the  Tavern.  By  Theobald  J. 
W.  Harvey  and  A.  F.  Harvey.  P.  S.  King 
&  Son.  77  pp.  Price  1  shilling;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $.40. 

The  Way  Forward.  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin.  43  pp.  Price  1 
shilling;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 

The  Child's  Food  Garden.  School  Garden 
Series.  By  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick.  World 
Book  Co.  64  pp.  Price  $.48 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.53. 

The  A  B  C  of  Voting.  A  Handbook  on 
Government  and  Politics  for  the  Women 
of  New  York  State.  By  Marion  B.  Coth- 
ren.  Century  Co.  60  pp.  Price  $.60;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 

Militarism  and  Statecraft.  By  Munroe 
Smith.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  286  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Russia's  Agony.  By  Robert  Wilton.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  356  pp.  Price  $4.80; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5. 

Counterfeit  Miracles.  By  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  327  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Armenia.  A  Martyr  Nation.  By  M.  C. 
Gabrielian.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  352  pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.87. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Church.  By 
Henry  F.  Cope.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
274  pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

The  Other  War.  By  John  Hilton  and 
others.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  107  pp. 
Price  1  shilling;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.40. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order   pamphlets   from  publisher*. 

The  British  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Harry 
W.  Laidler.  16  pp.  S  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th  St., 
New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthroj  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associate*, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  Busines*  Man's  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combinations  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for  greater 
achievement  through  prayer,  a  cycle  for  a  month. 
15  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $10.00  a  100.  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Wheatless — Meatless  Meals.  84  menus,  124 
recipes,  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely 
suggestions,  etc.  10c,  or  FREE  for  two  names 
interested  in  Domestic  Science.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Wheels  of  Organized  Charity:  or  The 
Work  of  a  District  Committee.  5  cts.  a  copy; 
15  for  50  cts.  Address  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Buffalo. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  insert 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issue* 
(October  to  June) ;  $3 ;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad: 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y, 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements.  Chicago, 
May  23-26.  Thomas  W.  Allinson,  ch'n.  Henry 
Booth  House,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Ass't  sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  381 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
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By  virtue  of  my  authority  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  May  20,  1918,  as  "Red  Cross  Week,"  dur- 
ing which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  again  to  give  generously  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  important  work  of  relieving  distress, 
restoring  the  waste  of  war  and  assisting  in  main- 
taining the  morale  of  our  own  troops  and  the  troops 
and  peoples  of  our  Allies. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 
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CAN  YOU  REFUSE  ? 


This  page  and  the  page  preceding,  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  Survey's  Directory  of  Social 
Agencies,  are  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  Drive  by  the  following  advertisers  whose  cards 
make  up  the  Directory : 


American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of 

Infant  Mortality. 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 
American  Humane  Education  Society. 
American  Physical  Education  Association. 
American  Proportional  Representation  League. 
American  Social   Hygiene  Association. 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 
Anti-Imperialist  League. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Immigrant  Aid,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Eugenics  Registry. 
Federal    Council    of    the    Churches    of    Christ    in 

America. 
General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 
Hampton  Institute. 

Massachusetts  Credit  Union  Association. 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
National  Board   of   the   Young   Women's    Christian 
Associations. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

National  Conference  of   Social  Work. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 

National  League  of  Women  Workers. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

National  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

National  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

National  War  Work  Council  of   the  Young  Men's 

Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States. 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America. 
The  Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Short  Ballot  Organization. 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 


WANTED— One  Hundred  Million  Dollars! 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS.  NEW  YORK 


The  Crippled  Soldier 

Reconstruction  of  the  crippled  soldier  for  self-sup- 
port will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
in  the  field  of  social  work. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  dependent  cripple 
has  become  a  constructive  and  inspiring  possibility. 

Success  of  the  government  program  depends  largely 
on  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  public — and 
particularly  of  the  leaders  of  community  opinion 
on  matters  of  social  import. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  being  done,  with  the 
results  being  attained,  with  the  principles  developed  ? 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  will  value  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  illus- 
trated literature  on  the  subject. 

Check  the  publications  desired. 
Reconstructing  the  Crippled  Soldier 

A  popular  booklet  fully  illustrated  for  general  readers. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  War  Cripple 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  social  principles  involved  in  restoring  disabled 
soldiers  to  self-support. 

The  Organization,  Work,  and  Method  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 

Describing  the  activity  of  an  experimental  training  school  for  the  physically 
handicapped  and  its  departments  of  employment,  research,  industrial  sur- 
veys, and  public  education. 


Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 

311  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A,  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 


suTxm? 


Courtesy  the  Misses  Leicisohn 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
237). 

Business  Thinks!  A  few  vital,  between- 
the-minute  thoughts  on  your  business  prob- 
lems. The  Lent  &  Graff  Co.,  Ninth  ave- 
nue and  25th  street,  New  York  city. 

Community  Organization  in  War  Time. 
An  outline  for  study  of  community  needs 
and  resources.  III.  Health.  Prepared 
by  Alice  S.  Cheyney  for  the  Committee 
on  Enlistment  and  Placement  of  Volun- 
teers for  Social  Service.  Furnished  with- 
out charge  by  the  Department  of  Civic 
Relief,   Finance   building,   Philadelphia. 

The  City  and  County  of  Denver.  By  Prof. 
William  B.  Guthrie,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  National  Municipal 
League,  North  American  building,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  New  Order.  By  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
165   Broadway,   New   York  city. 

The  Relationship  of  Nations.  An  address 
delivered  by  Virginia  Crocheron  Gilder- 
sleeve,  dean  of  Barnard  College.  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York   city. 

What  is  My  Share  of  the  Cost  of  the 
War?  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
street,  New  York  city. 

Ministry  of  Munitions.  London:  Report 
of  a  Conference  of  Boys'  Welfare  Super- 
visors, 1917;  Memorandum  to  Welfare 
Supervisors  of  Boys;  Scheme  of  Welfare 
Supervision   for   Boys. 

Housing  and  Town  Planning  After  the 
War.  Memorandum  ;  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council.     London,  1918. 

Ministry  of  Munitions.  London ;  Health 
of  Munition  Workers'  Committee:  Memo- 
randum No.  19  (Cd  8798)  Investigation 
of  Workers'  Food  and  Suggestions  as  to 
Dietary,  report  by  Leonard  E.  Hill,  re- 
vised edition.  Price  2d.  Memorandum 
No.  20  (Cd  8801)  Weekly  Hours  of  Em- 
ployment; supplementary  to  Mem.  No. 
5.     Price  Id. 

Colonies  for  Public  Wards.  By  Amos  W. 
Butler,  secretary,  Board  of  State  Charities, 
Indianapolis. 

Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order.  A  re- 
port on  reconstruction.  Price  one  penny. 
The  Labour  Party,  1  Victoria  street,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.   1. 

Food  Conservation  Bibliography.  Refer- 
ences and  sources  of  information  on  prod- 
ucts, statistics,  distribution,  conservation 
and  methods  of  control  of  food  supplies. 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Fifty-Fifty.  Speakers'  Bulletin  No.  6.  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

The  Best  Answer.  Speakers'  Bulletin  No. 
5.  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,    D.   C. 

Let  Each  and  Everyone  of  Us  Do  All  We 
Can  to  Put  the  Ballot  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Mothers  So  the  People  Can  Have 
Peace  Throughout  the  World.  Rachel 
A.  Rees,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Description  of  the  Unit  Plan.  Used  in  the 
preliminary  organization  work  in  the  Mo- 
hawk-Brighton district.  Bulletin  No.  4. 
National  Social  Unit  Org.,  1820  Freeman 
avenue,  Cincinnati. 

The  Conviction  of  Mrs.  Kate  Richards 
O'Hare  and  North  Dakota  Politics.    Na- 


tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  70  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Eclipse  Park.  Eclipse  Home  Makers,  Inc., 
Hyde  &  Brittain  Bank  building,  Beloit, 
Wis. 

Poor  Relief.  A  manual  for  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Price  25  cents.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  13   Central  avenue,  Newark. 

Open-Air  Schools.  By  Sherman  C.  Kings- 
ley  and  F.  B.  Dresslar.  Bulletin  1916, 
No.  23.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  Price  50  cents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  War  Program  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  By  Hastings  H.  Hart.  Feb- 
ruary, 1918.  Price  10  cents.  The  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

A  Garden  of  American  Motion  Pictures. 
A  list  for  the  use  of  committees  and  ex- 
hibitors choosing  pictures  for  the  family 
program.  Price  10  cents.  National  Board 
of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  this  War.  By 
Charles  D.  Norton,  2  Wall  street,  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Reha- 
bilitation. By  George  Edward  Barton, 
director  of  Consolation  House,  Clifton 
Springs,  New  York. 

Desirability  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Direction  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  By 
Elizabeth  G.  Upham,  director,  Art  De- 
partment, Milwaukee — Downer  College. 
Price  10  cents.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Extension    Division,   Madison. 

Industrial  Education  and  Dependency. 
By  John  R.  Commons.  General  Informa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Price  10  cents.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Extension  Division, 
Madison. 

Three  Brothers  Plotted  to  Own  the 
World.  By  M.  E.  Starr.  Price  10  cents. 
P.  O.  Box  143,  New  York  city. 

War  Gardens.  Bulletin  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

Library  Books  for  High  Schools.  Com- 
piled by  Martha  Wilson,  supervisor  of 
school      libraries,      Minnesota.        Bulletin, 

1917,  No.  41.  Price  15  cents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Armstrong  and  World  Freedom.  Found- 
ers' day  address  by  William  Howard  Taft. 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.  Reprinted 
from  the  Southern  Workman. 

The  Cost  of  Alcohol  in  Massachusetts. 
Publication  No.  4.  League  for  Preven- 
tive Work,  Amy  Woods,  general  secre- 
tary.    44  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

The    United    States    and    Japan.     March, 

1918.  No.  124.  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  407  West  117 
street,  New  York  city. 

Wages  for  Women  in  Muslin  Underwear, 
Petticoat,      Apron,     Kimono,     Women's 
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Neckwear  and  Children's  Clothing  Fac- 
tories in  Massachusetts.  Bulletin  No. 
14.  May,  1917.  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. State  Printers,  32  Derne  street, 
Boston. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  "Re-born  Church."  By 
Sydney  Strong.  Queen  Anne  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Seattle.  Price,  5  cents 
each;  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Red  Cross  Sanitary  Training  Detach- 
ments. ARC  301.  February  4,  1918. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  Department  of 
Military  Relief,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Export  Trade  Associations.  April,  1918. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
31   Nassau  street,  New  York  city. 

Menus  for  National  Needs.  By  Annie  L. 
Weeks,  Volume  I,  No.  3.  October,  1917. 
Price  10  cents  each;  discount  on  large  or- 
ders. Extension  Department,  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tested  Menus  and  Recipes.  Based  on  a 
low  cost  dietary.  By  Annie  L.  Weeks. 
Volume  I,  No.  2.  August,  1917.  Price  10 
cents;  discount  on  large  orders.  Exten- 
sion Department,  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Social  Thought  in  the  Current  Short 
Story.  By  Elva  E.  Murray.  Studies  in 
Sociology.  Vol.  II,  No.  3.  February, 
1918.  Total  No.  7.  Southern  California 
Sociological  Society,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles. 

Light  and  Illumination  in  Garment 
Shops.  Special  bulletin  prepared  by 
George  M.  Price,  M.  D.  and  Davis  H. 
Tuck.  Bulletin  No.  2,  1918.  The  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  31  Union 
square,  New  York  city. 

Wages  of  Women  in  Shirt,  Workingmen's 
Garment  and  Furnishing  Goods  Factories 
in  Massachusetts.  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. Bulletin  No.  15.  December, 
1917.  State  Printers,  32  Derne  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Industrial  Housing  Developments  in 
America.  Eclipse  Park,  Beloit,  Wis.  A 
development  by  George  B.  Post  &  Sons, 
architects  and  town  planners.  By  Law- 
rence Veiller,  secretary  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  city.  No.  46.  March,  1918. 
Price  10  cents. 

Municipal  War  Work.  By  Robert  Eugene 
Cushman,  instructor  in  Political  science. 
Vol.  XV,  No.  23,  February  4,  1918.  War 
Committee,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

Music  in  Secondary  Schools.  Prepared  by 
Will  Earhart,  and  Osbourne  McConathy. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin  1917,  No.  49.  Price 
5  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  on  Classification  and  Salary 
Standardization  of  the  Personal  Service 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Government. 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Tren- 
ton.    By  J.  L.  Jacobs  4  Co..  Chicago. 

Government  and  Liberty.  Prussianism  at 
Home.  The  Building  of  the  Nation.  The 
Great  Struggle.  Peace.  The  Interna- 
tional Mind.  Internationalism.  By  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler.  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education.  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  407  West 
117  street,  New   York  city. 

The  Psychological  Solution  of  Wars.  An 
interpretation  of  the  American  religion  of 
the  new  civilization  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  which  is  Dr.  Julia  Seton,  I 
mic  D\namics  Dvnamic  Metaphvsics.  By 
Fred  Henkel,  P.  O.  B.  1600,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.     10  cents. 

Educative  Convalescence  for  W6i  wdbd  Soi - 
diers.  By  Cjrril  I  .  Burt,  Fsq.,  M.  A.  Heri- 
tage Craft   Schools,  Chailey,   Sussex. 

St.    Nicholas   Home   for  Raid-Shock   Chil- 
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dren  in  connection  with  the  Heritage  Craft 
Schools,  Chailey,  Sussex.  Reprints  from 
recent  speeches  and  articles  in  the  press 
dealing  with  the  work  of  St.  Nicholas 
Home  for  Raid-Shock  Children.  Publishers, 
Sanders  Phillips  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. 

Tentative  Moral  Code.  Bulletin  No.  1, 
October,  1917.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley. 

The  Case  Against  Universal  Military 
Training.  Arguments  against  Prussianiz- 
ing America,  arranged  for  use  in  meetings 
and  debates,  with  a  bibliography.  By 
Louis  P.  Lochner.  People's  Council,  138 
West  13  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Need  of  National  Efficiency.  Extracts 
from  an  address  in  January,  1918,  by  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  52  William  street,  New  York 
city. 


BOOKS  • 
RECEIVED 

The  Catholic  Social  Year  Book  1918.  A 
Christian  Social  Crusade.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son.  90  pp.  Price  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.25. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods. 
By  Horace  Secrist.  Macmillan  Co.  481 
pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Scientific  Distribution.  By  Charles  F.  Hig- 
ham.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  183  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and 
Me.  By  William  Allen  White.  Macmil- 
lan Co.  338  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.65. 

The  Little  Red  House  in  the  Hollow.  By 
Amanda  B.  Hall.  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.  295  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.47. 

Nine  Humorous  Tales.  By  Anton  Chekhov. 
Stratford  Co.  60  pp.  Price  $.25  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $.30. 

A  Diary  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  By 
James  L.  Houghteling.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
195  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time.  By  Mary 
Swartz  Rose.  Macmillan  Co.  117  pp. 
Price  $.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.88. 

Surgeon  Grow.  By  Malcolm  C.  Grow. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.  304  pp.  Price 
$1.50;   by  mail   of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

My  Life  With  Young  Men.  By  Richard 
C.  Morse.  Association  Press.  547  pp. 
Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.70. 

Hiring  the  Worker.  By  Roy  Willmarth 
Kelly.  Engineering  Magazine  Co.  250 
pp.    Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

Economy  Cook  Book.  By  Maria  Mcllvaine 
Gillmore.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  215  pp. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  Dark  People.  By  Ernest  Poole.  Mac- 
millan Co.  226  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Women  and  the  Franchise.  By  Josephine 
Schain.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  127  pp. 
Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 

How  to  Keep  Fit  in  Camp  and  Trench.  By 
Charles  Lynch  and  James  G.  Cumming. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  72  pp.  Price 
$.30;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.35. 

More  Prussian  Than  Prussia?  By  Prince 
Hopkins.  Fellowship  Press.  280  pp.  Price 
$.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.31. 

Credit  of  the  Nations.  By  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  406 
pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.70. 

Before  the  Wind.  By  Janet  Laing.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  352  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 


Regulation    of   Railways.     By    Samuel    O. 
Dunn.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    353  pp.    Price 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 
Social    Democracy    Explained.      By    John 
Spargo.     Harper  &   Bros.     337   pp.    Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the   Survey  $1.60. 
Who's  Who  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York. 
By   Warner    M.   Van    Norden.      Published 
by  author.     148   pp.     Price  $.50;   by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $.56. 
The  American  Spirit.   By  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
Frederick   A.    Stokes   Co.      131    pp.      Price 
$.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.80. 
The   Last  of  the   Romanofs.     By   Charles 
Rivet.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     309  pp.    Price 
$3;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 
The  Limits  of  Pure  Democracy.    By  W.  G. 
Mallock.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.      397    pp. 
Price  $6 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.25. 
Bombs    and    Hand    Grenades.     By    Captain 
Bertram   Smith.     E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.     90 
pp.   Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 
The   Collapse  of  Capitalism.     By  Herman 
Cahn.       Charles    Kerr    &     Co.       119     pp. 
Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 
The  World  Peril.      By  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty   of    Princeton    University.      Princeton 
University  Press.     245   pp.     Price   $1 ;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
Peasant  Tales  of  Russia.    By  V.  I.  Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko.      Translated    by    Claud 
Field.     Robert   M.   McBride   Co.     185    pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
Ice   Breakers.     By   Edna   Geister.    Womans 
Press.     93   pp.     Price  $1;   by  mail   of  the 
Survey  $1.08. 
The  War  and  After.    By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
George    H.    Doran    Co.      252    pp.      Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Hours  of  France  in  Peace  and  War.     B} 
P.  S.  Mowrer.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     71  pp. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 
The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo.     By  John 
Spencer  Bassett.     Macmillan  Co.     289  pp. 
Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
The   Experience  of  God  in   Modern  Life. 
By  Eugene  Wm.  Lyman.     Scribner's  Sons. 
154   pp.     Price   $1;    by   mail   of   the   Sur- 
vey $1.08. 
What  is  National  Honor?    By  Leo  Perl  a. 
Macmillan    Co.     211    pp.     Price  $1.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
The    Revolution    Absolute.      By     Charles 
Ferguson.     Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.     329    pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Psychical  Phenomena  and  the   War.    By 
Hereward  Carrington.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
363  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.15. 
How    to    Enlighten     Our     Children.     By 
Mary    Scharlieb.     Fleming   H.   Revell    Co. 
192  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.08. 
The    Fighting    Fool.      By    Dane    Coolidge. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     291  pp.     Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
War  Addresses    of    Woodrow  Wilson.    By 
Arthur  R.  Leonard.     Ginn  &  Co.     129  pp. 
Price  $.32;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.37. 
The    Business    of    Finance.      By    Hartley 
Withers.     E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.     204    pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Police  Reserve  and  Home  Defense  Guard 
Manual.     By   William    A.    Dawkins.      E. 
P.   Dutton   &   Co.     152   pp.     Price   $1;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
The  Case  for  Compulsory  Military  Service. 
By  G.  G.  Coulton.    Macmillan  Co.    378  pp. 
Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.95. 
Saints'  Rest.     By  Sadie  F.  Seagrave.     C.  V. 
Mosby    Co.     179    pp.     Price    $1 ;    by    mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
War  Fact  Tests  for  Graduation  and  Pro- 
motion.    Prepared   by   William   H.   Allen. 
World   Book   Co.     80   pp.     Price   $.24;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.27. 
War  and  Religion.     A    thesis    presented    to 
the   faculty   of   the   Graduate   School    Uni- 
versity  of   Pennsylvania.     By     Rabbi    Eli 


Mayer.  Published  by  author.  100  pp. 
Price   $1    postpaid. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. By  James  Denney.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  337  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.18. 

Syphilis  and  Public  Health.  By  Edward 
B.  Vedder.  Lea  &  Febiger.  315  pp. 
Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 

French  in  a  Nutshell.  By  Jean  Leeman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  88  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 

The  Retinue  and  Other  Poems.  By  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  138 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.60. 

An  Ethical  Philisophy  of  Life.  By  Felix 
Adler.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  380  pp.  Price 
$3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 


r                                                                    ■  — 

CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 

MAY  AND  JUNE  MEETINGS 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  June  12 

Blind,  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  June 
22-29.  Sec'y,  George  D.  Eaton,  College 
for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  21-July  6.  Further 
information  may  be  had  of  Miss  Marian 
DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

City  Planning  Tenth  National  Confer- 
ence. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  27,  28,  29. 
Sec'y  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street, 
Boston. 

Education  of  Working  People,  Conference 
on.  New  York  City,  May  30  and  31.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Wage  Earners'  In- 
stitute, Thomas  Davidson  School.  Address 
all  communications  to  A.  L.  Shluger,  prin- 
cipal, 307  Henry  street,  New  York  city. 

Kindergarten  Union,  International.  Chi- 
Chicago,  June  25-28,  Sec'y,  May  Murray, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Municipal  League  Conference,  National. 
New  York  city,  June  5  and  6.  To  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  War  Time  Economy  called  by  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  and  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Sec'y,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  703  North 
American   building,   Philadelphia. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Assistant  Secretary,  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

War  Economy  Conference,  National. 
New  York  city,  June  5  and  6.  To  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  the  Municipal  League  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. Presiding  Officer,  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  261 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Women  Workers,  National  League  of. 
Biennial  meeting,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June 
22-26.  Sec'y,  Alma  Nilsen,  35  East  30 
street,  New  York  city. 

LATER   MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 

Community  Center  Association,  National. 
Pittsburgh,  first  week  in  July.  Sec.  E.  L. 
Burchard,  617  C  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooperative  Convention.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Springfield,  in  September.  Publicity  Di- 
rector, E.  Ralph  Cheyney,  2  West  13  street, 
New  York  city. 
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A  Call  to  Men 

Who  Can  Lead 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  big  opportun- 
ities the  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  offers  to 
men  who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  ? 


There  are  good  salaries  and  steady  ad- 
vancement waiting  for  men  who  can  make 
good  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries 
— for  the  field  is  growing  rapidly. 

This  work  in  itself  is  fascinating — full 
of  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  con- 
structive, continually  changing,  always 
new.  The  element  of  monotony  is  almost 
never  present.  The  secretary  is  always  at 
the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  is  continually  in  con- 
tact with  the  strongest  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over 
there"  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  "over  here."  The  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best- 


proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues 
the  war  has  created. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing 
a  foothold  in  this  field  is  offered  by  the 
A.  C.  B.  Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries.  Why  not  attend 
this  year — make  your  vacation  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa.,  where  the  school 
will  be  held,  is  a  place  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
combine  physical  revitalization  with  men- 
tal   preparation    for   larger    opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued — "A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead."  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
signing  this  blank  and  mailing  it  back  to 
us.    Why  not  do  this,  at  any  rate? 


American  City  Bureau 

(1813)  Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Date,  

Gentlemen  : — 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  Lead."     I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  A.  C.  B.  Summer  School. 

Signed 

Address 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Making  the  Foreign  Born  One  of  Us 

The  following  program  of  Americanization  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign-born  Women  of  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mary  E.  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  experience  with  foreign-born  people  has  gone  into  its  making. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  writes  Miss  McDowell,  "that  the  efforts  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
compulsory  teaching  of  English  to  aliens  and  compulsory  naturalization  are  most  un- 
wise and  alarming  at  this  time.  These  people  are  an  essential  part  of  our  industrial 
communities.  They  will  be  needed  after  the  war  and  will  be  an  integral  element  in  our 
social  life.  We  do  not  find  among  them  the  dangerous  element  which  of  course  mas' 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  government  in  some  drastic  and  immediate  way.  But  surely, 
this  method  of  securing  unwilling  citizenship  will  not  help  us  to  discover  the  dangerous 
alien  and  will  engender  a  bitterness  and  a  bad  temper  that  will  be  more  dangerous  than 
any  immediate  menace  from  alien  enemies." — Editor. 


THE  foreign-born  woman  must  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  family.  She  must  also  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  community  and  the  industrial  life.  The 
children  born  to  these  women  in  the  United  States 
are  by  that  fact  made  citizens  and  must  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  any  program  of  Americanization. 

We  want  to  consider  and  must  understand  better  the  non- 
English-speaking  groups  in  our  midst — that  large  mass  of  the 
foreign-born  who  are  so  essential  to  our  industrial  and  social 
well-being:  men  and  women  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
great  industries,  our  steel  and  iron  works,  packing  houses, 
railroads  and  mines.  Thirty-two  million  or  35  per  cent  of 
all  of  our  people  are  of  foreign-born  parents.  Thirteen  million 
are  foreign  born.  This  is  indeed  a  population  we  would  find 
it  difficult  to  do  without.  They  are  living  with  us,  a  part  of 
the  community.  They  largely  make  up  our  great  industrial 
centers.  We  must  not  forget  that  they  will  live  with  us  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  community  after  the  war,  as  they  did 
before  the  war,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  during 
this  war  time  no  bitterness  nor  prejudice  should  be  engen- 
dered. The  present  need  for  national  unity  and  the  security 
of  our  future  demand  that  good  will  and  good  understanding 
be  established  between  all  the  different  people  in  the  United 
States. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  offer  many  opportunities  to  the 
immigrants  from  foreign  lands,  we  must  humble  ourselves  in 
the  face  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled  to 
live.  Go  to  any  industrial  center — South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
South  Chicago  or  the  stock-yards  and  see  the  kind  of  houses  in 
which  we  Americans  with  our  boasted  ideals  have  permitted 
the  little  new  citizens  to  be  born  and  reared.  What  have  we 
done  to  Americanize  these  industrial  conditions?    We  fall  so 


far  below  the  ideals  of  labor  conditions  held  by  the  foreign- 
born  workers  that  we  have  a  labor  unrest  continuously.  The 
past  wages  and  the  present  wages  of  our  often  non-English- 
speaking  peoples  have  not  been  equal  to  the  growing  American 
standards  of  the  family.  The  unskilled  worker  wants  a  home 
of  his  own  and  tries  desperately  to  meet  the  monthly  payments. 
In  the  struggle,  his  wife  often  has  to  go  to  work,  either  at 
night  or  in  the  day  time  and  the  children  are  neglected.  Can 
we  wonder  why  they  do  not  flock  to  our  evening  schools  to 
learn  English  after  long  days  of  monotonous  ugly  work? 
These  conditions  do  not  inspire  the  fathers  and  mothers  to 
learn  a  new  tongue.  We  have  not  as  a  community  seriously 
considered  the  relation  of  housing  of  unskilled  labor  to  good 
citizenship.  We  have  not  considered  that  good  housing,  good 
industrial  conditions  and  recreational  facilities  are  funda- 
mental to  Americanization,  especially  for  unskilled  labor. 

One  of  the  most  vital  points  to  consider  is  that  children 
born  to  these  foreign-born  peoples  in  the  United  States  are  by 
that  fact  made  citizens.  The  too  rapid  Americanization  of 
these  children  into  pert  young  people  without  respect  for  au- 
thority is  a  dangerous  problem.  We  should  make  every  ef- 
fort towards  encouraging  the  children  of  the  foreign-born  to 
appreciate  the  culture  of  their  parents'  native  land.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  culture  is  a  possession  that  grows  best  by 
handing  its  life  roots  from  one  generation  to  the  other.  If 
these  first  generation  Americans  are  cut  loose  from  the  culture 
of  the  past  of  their  parents,  they  start  their  young  lives  in 
our  country  without  nourishment  for  the  higher  sides  of  their 
natures.  Reverence  and  respect  for  authority  are  not  de- 
veloped. The  children  need  to  learn  that  the  heroic  is  human, 
belonging  to  all  lands;  that  Washington  and  Lincoln  have 
comrades  in  all  countries  where  the  people  love  liberty. 
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The  Immigrant  Contribution 

I  am  the  immigrant. 

Since  the  dawn  of  creation  my  restless  feet  have  beaten  new 
paths  across  the  earth. 

My  uneasy  bark  has  tossed  on  all  seas. 

My  wanderlust  was  born  of  the  craving  for  more  liberty  and 
a  better  wage  for  the  sweat  of  my  face. 

I  looked  towards  the  United  States  with  eager  eyes  kindled  by 
the  fire  of  ambition  and  heart  quickened  with  new-born 
hope. 

I  approached  its  gates  with  great  expectation. 

I  entered  in  with  fine  hope. 

I  have  shouldered  my  burden  as  the  American  man-of-all- 
work. 

I  contribute  85  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  in  the  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  industries. 

I  do  7/10ths  of  the  bituminous  coal  mining. 

I  do  7/8ths  of  all  the  work  in  the  woolen  mills. 

I  contribute  9/10ths  of  all  the  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

I  make  19/20ths  of  all  the  clothing. 

I  manufacture  more  than  half  the  shoes. 

I  build  4/5ths  of  all  the  furniture. 

I  make  half  of  the  collars,  cuffs  and  shirts. 

I  turn  out  4/5ths  of  all  the  leather. 

I  make  half  the  gloves. 

I  refine  nearly  19/20ths  of  the  sugar. 

I  make  half  of  the  tobacco  and  cigars. 

And  yet  I  am  the  great  American  Problem. 

When  I  pour  out  my  blood  on  your  altar  of  labor,  and  lav- 
down  my  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  God  of  Toil,  men 
make  no  more  comment  than  at  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

My  children  shall  be  your  children,  and  your  land  shall  be  my 
land  because  my  sweat  and  my  blood  will  cement  the 
foundations  of  the  America  of  Tomorrow. 

If  I  can  be  fused  into  the  body  politic,  the  melting  pot  will 
have   stood  the  supreme  test. 


One  way  of  getting  the  ideas  and  customs  of  America  to 
the  foreign-born  is  by  giving  him  illustrated  talks  about  Amer- 
ica in  his  own  tongue.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  we  retard 
the  progress  of  immigrants  by  allowing  them  to  keep  up  the 
traditions  and  language  of  their  native  land.  Five  to  ten 
years  are  lost  for  cultural  purposes  because  adults  do  not  know 
English.  In  their  first  years  in  this  country,  our  language 
cannot  feed  their  minds.  They  are  shut  away  from  the  in- 
telligence common  to  the  English-speaking  population.  The 
children  who  early  learn  English  give  to  their  parents  scraps 
of  news  and  half  truths  that  are  confusing  to  the  adult.  Thus, 
the  child  soon  becomes  the  interpreter  and  the  important  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  feeling  himself  superior  to  his  old  country 
parents.  It  is  not  simply  the  learning  of  the  English  language 
which  counts,  but  the  ideas  and  the  inspiration  gained  througb 
the  language  as  well.  New  ideas  can  be  presented  to  these 
adults  only  in  a  language  which  they  understand.  Thou- 
sands of  Poles  in  the  stock-yard  district,  who  had  just  listened 
resignedly  to  English  speakers,  telling  of  the  part  the  govern- 
ment had  had  in  securing  for  them  an  eight-hour  day,  ceased 
to  be  a  mass  of  non-English-speaking  Poles  and  became  hu- 
manized and  responsive  as  soon  as  the  same  facts  were  made 
clear  to  them  in  their  own  language.  It  was  significant  that, 
after  they  understood,  these  unskilled  workers  cheered  the 
government  and  the  Liberty  bonds. 

The  important  place  which  the  immigrant  holds  in  our  in- 
dustrial life  overshadows  his  spiritual  contribution  to  oui 
nation.  Yet  all  who  want  to  understand  him  better  must  rec- 
ognize that  his  ideals  of  democracy,  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  reverence  for  Lincoln  and  Washington  who  embody  to  him 
ideal  Americanism,  are  not  only  very  real  contributions  to  our 
civilization  but  that  they  are  greatly  needed  in  our  country 
today. 

The  Program 
For   the   sake   of   national    unification    and    for   all    practical 
purposes,   English  should   be  the  common   language.      There 


should  be  national  legislation  making  compulsory  all  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  English  language. 

For  cultural  purposes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  the 
foreign  peoples  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  native  lan- 
guage and  their  children  be  taught  to  respect  that  language, 
but  English  should  be  taught  for  unification. 

The  non-English-speaking  women  in  industry  should  be 
taught  English  as  a  safety-first  method.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  man-labor  will  be  scarce.  Women  will  have 
to  do  men's  work  at  high  speed,  because  of  the  demand  for 
the  largest  amount  of  output  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To 
safeguard  these  women  and  still  secure  the  necessary  output 
is  a  serious  problem.  It  has  been  found  that  the  non-English- 
speaking  women  are  put  at  the  lowest  paid  and  the  most  haz- 
ardous work,  such  as  railroad  section-hand  work,  work  in 
round  houses,  etc.  Many  of  these  foreign-born  women  are 
seriously  handicapped  socially  and  industrially  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  language  of  their  bosses,  nor  speak  the 
tongue  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Difficulties  arise 
because  they  do  not  understand  orders.  They  do  not  know 
nor  understand  labor  laws  or  industrial  standards.  They  are 
easily  deceived  and  exploited  by  the  unscrupulous  and  have 
little  chance  for  advancement.  They  become  victims  of  un- 
protected machinery  and  fire  because  they  cannot  heed  the 
warning  given  in  print  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Out  of  a  large 
group  of  girls  in  a  factory  when  asked  what  the  exit  signs 
meant,  only  one  could  tell  or  explain  that  they  meant  "get 
out."  The  Ford  automobile  factory  reports  that  by  the  teach- 
ing of  English  to  their  foreign-born  employes  accidents  have 
been  reduced  54  per  cent. 

Methods 

The  accepted  methods  of  publicity  should  be  employed  in- 
cluding getting  the  advice  of  the  editors  of  the  foreign  papers, 
the  heads  of  school  centers,  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
public  school,  the  district  nurse,  and  not  forgetting  the  promi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood.  This  work  should 
be  done  by  the  ablest,  the  most  tactful  and  the  most  well  in- 
formed persons  obtainable.  Antagonism  in  any  foreign  quar- 
ter to  this  work  is  fatal  to  its  success.  Until  there  is  a  friendly 
response  from  the  neighborhood  people  themselves  the  time  is 
not  ripe  to  begin  further  work.  But  this  work  will  be  wasted 
unless  we  give  the  man  and  woman  the  material  they  need  and 
with  a  spirit  that  will  keep  them  in  the  school. 

To  assist  the  men  and  especially  the  women  who  work  all 
day  and  do  not  attend  night  school,  free  classes  should  be 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  factories  on  company 
time,  taught  by  trained  teachers.  This  is  the  most  direct  way 
of  getting  English  to  the  foreign-born  woman  and  man.  One 
New  York  firm  gives  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  company 
time  for  learning  English,  the  teachers  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  At  present  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
school  boards  are  forming  factory  classes  on  company  time. 

All  the  work  done  in  factories  should  have  as  its  objective 
point  the  public  schools.  The  schools  should  be  open  as  social 
and  educational  centers  for  adults  of  every  industrial  com- 
munity. The  public  school  must  be  humanized  and  socialized 
and  brought  by  enlightened  public  opinion  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  old  policy  that  anyone  can  teach  a  man  or  woman 
English  is  unfortunately  too  often  heard  or  implied  today. 
There  should  be  definite  training  for  this  work  and  provision 
for  it  should  be  made  by  instituting  training  classes.  The 
teaching  of  English  to  the  adult  foreign-born  is  and  should 
be  a  highly  specialized  form  of  pedagogical  work.  It  requires 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  but  a  deep 
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social  consciousness  to  make  the  work  successful.  Friendliness 
is  the  first  requisite  for  the  teacher  of  the  foreign-born.  There 
must  be  a  real  appreciation  of  the  man  or  woman  and  a  deep 
realization  of  their  contribution.  The  teacher  must  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  simple  mind  and  yet  treat  the 
students  as  men  and  women ;  must  neither  patronize  nor  treat 
them  as  children.  A.  W.  Castle  of  Cleveland  says:  "Begin 
with  his  intelligence  and  not  with  his  ignorance."  After  all, 
a  sympathetic  understanding  and  good  will  create  an  attitude 
of  mind  that  goes  further  than  method. 

The  lessons  should  be  given  with  objects,  pictures,  lantern 
slides,  charts  and  leaflets  as  far  as  possible.  The  English  which 
is  given  the  foreign-born  man  and  woman  must  be  simple  but 


with  a  content  which  will  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
adult.  English  related  to  their  every-day  life  will  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  them.  Therefore,  the  first  lessons 
used  deal  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.  These  lessons  are 
followed  by  those  relating  to  their  job,  the  product  they  are 
handling  and  its  value  to  the  community.  After  this,  there 
should  be  lessons  on  safety-first  and  first  aid,  followed  by  very 
simple  lessons  in  civics,  which  includes  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  its  institutions,  advantages  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  study  or  visits  to  public  buildings  and 
institutions  which  they  as  citizens  have  a  right  to  use.  There 
should  be,  finally,  talks  on  simple  laws  every  man  and  woman 
should  know. 


HOME  SERVICE 

The  WORK  of  the  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  *'*  the 

UNITED  STATES 

Edited  by  J.  Byron  Deacon 


ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF   CIVILIAN    RELIEF 


THE    STRANDED    RELATIVES    OF    SOLDIERS 

THE  placement  of  army  camps  and  cantonments  near 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
out  some  interesting  developments  in  the  Home 
Service  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mili- 
tary necessity  demanded  that  many  camps  be  located  where 
the  climate  would  permit  the  longest  period  of  training.  Con- 
sequently, many  of  the  southern  states,  where  social  service  is 
relatively  a  new  development,  have  been  utilized.  Texas  alone 
has  four  cantonments,  each  with  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
and  a  fifth  with  twenty  thousand,  and  numerous  aviation  fields 
embracing  many  thousand  additional  men.  These  men  were 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  represent  all 
strata  of  society.  The  drafted  men  came  from  near-by  states, 
the  national  guardsmen  were  often  from  a  distance,  while  the 
aviators  came  from  every  state  in  the  union. 

The  cantonment  towns  were  quite  bewildered  with  this 
military  invasion,  which  included  not  only  the  fighting  forces, 
but  sanitary  units,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  protective  league,  and  many 
other  social  activities  as  well.  Surely,  thought  they,  all 
these  organizations  provide  for  every  possible  contingency 
that  will  arise  in  a  cantonment  town.  But  there  was  one 
problem  that  had  been  overlooked — that  of  the  stranded  non- 
resident relative  of  the  soldier.  This  problem  soon  presented 
itself,  and  the  Red  Cross  was  turned  to  as  the  one  agency 
equipped  to  handle  it. 

There  was  the  wife  who  had  followed  her  husband  to  the 
camp  and  was  without  funds,  the  mother  who  had  come 
hastily  to  be  near  her  sick  soldier  boy  and  had  not  brought 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  her  expenses,  the  sister  suddenly  taken 
sick  with  pneumonia — until  each  day  seemed  to  disclose  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  applications  of  all  sorts  on  the  part 
of  non-residents  who  had  followed  their  soldier  relatives  to 
camp. 

In  this  number  were  scores  who  had  not  received  the  allot- 
ment and  allowance  from  the  government  and  after  their  slen- 


der savings  had  been  exhausted  had  come  to  the  cantonment 
town  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  there  find  employment 
and  be  near  their  loved  ones.  As  long  as  the  number  of  these 
non-resident  families  in  the  cantonment  towns  was  small  the 
Home  Service  section  of  the  local  chapter  was  eager  and  will- 
ing to  provide  for  them.  As  the  number  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  complex  social  problems  presented,  together  with 
the  inadequacy  of  funds,  compelled  an  appeal  to  the  national 
office  of  the  Red  Cross.  A  hasty  survey  quickly  justified  the 
reasonableness  of  the  appeal,  for  it  was  found  that  these  com- 
munities were  not  equipped  with  trained  workers  to  direct 
the  work,  and  in  most  instances  there  was  no  local  social 
agency  except  the  Home  Service  section.  Unless  a  seasoned 
social  worker  could  promptly  be  sent  to  handle  the  non-resi- 
dent problem,  willing  but  unwise  steps  taken  by  those  who 
saw  it  only  from  the  local  viewpoint  might  bring  an  ever  in- 
creasing flood  of  new  clients  who  would  have  to  be  helped  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  some  way. 

Accordingly,  the  division  directors  of  civilian  relief  were  au- 
thorized, where  the  size  of  the  problem  justified  it,  to  send  a 
trained  worker,  to  be  known  as  the  Home  Service  agent,  to 
cope  with  the  various  problems  brought  about  by  the  migration 
of  soldiers'  families  to  the  cantonment  towns.  These  local 
situations  soon  yielded  to  the  tactful  approach  of  the  Home 
Service  agents.  While  these  agents  have  but  recently  been 
placed,  the  reports  already  received  from  them  are  most  in- 
teresting. 

Where  to  Stay 
From  one  town  were  reported  900  people  sleeping  each 
month  in  the  union  station  because  ill-defined  forebodings 
caused  them  to  fear  to  look  for  rooms  in  the  strange  and 
bustling  community,  or  because  they  knew  they  could  not  pay 
the  high  prices  being  asked.  The  rooming  houses  were  filled 
to  overflowing  and  many  private  homes  were  turned  into 
rooming  houses;  even  barns  and  garrets  were  occupied  by 
transients.  In  many  instances  women  wearied  by  their  un- 
availing search  for  quarters  at  reasonable  rates  had  in  despera- 
tion contracted  for  rooms  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month,  when 
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the  total  of  their  husbands'  allotment  and  allowance,  from 
which  they  must  meet  all  their  expenses,  was  only  $30.  Con- 
sidering that  often  these  women  received  no  payments  from 
the  government  and  that  they  had  but  a  few  cents  with  which 
to  buy  food,  their  plight  was  a  serious  one.  The  towns  offered 
little  opportunity  for  employment,  for  there  were  few  indus- 
tries, and  most  of  the  women  were  inexperienced  in  anything 
except  house  work.  There  were  many  young  wives  and  nu- 
merous expectant  mothers.  Hospital  facilities  were  often  in- 
adequate and  the  medical  service  was  meager,  owing  to  the 
extensive  enlistment  of  local  physicians. 

The  concentration  of  these  non-residents  in  crowded  room- 
ing houses  greatly  aggravated  the  handling  of  the  individual 
cases.  If  Mrs.  Smith  from  blank  street  was  helped  on  Mon- 
day, the  succeeding  days  usually  brought  five  or  six  new  re- 
quests from  the  same  address.  Mrs.  Smith  told  what  had  been 
done  for  her,  and  the  new  applicants  all  expected  and  often 
demanded  that  the  same  should  be  done  for  them,  whether  they 
needed  it  or  not.  Frequently  they  sought  to  justify  this  re- 
quest on  the  ground  that  they  were  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  thought  that  statement  was  sufficient. 

Outstaying  Their  Welcome 
Everyone  recognized  that  there  was  a  great  moral  hazard  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  hitherto  busy  housewives  who  had 
now  practically  nothing  to  do  all  day  except  gossip  and  wan- 
der about  the  streets.  They  looked  forward  to  the  few  hours 
each  week  when  they  could  be  with  their  husbands  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  week  seeing  the  sights  and  wondering 
why  their  government  check  did  not  come.  Often  the  soldier 
himself  was  much  worried  and  would  have  sent  his  wife  home 
if  he  had  had  the  money.  Without  exception,  every  soldier 
wanted  his  wife  out  of  town  and  on  her  way  home  the  moment 
he  was  ordered  away  from  the  camp,  but  while  he  was  there 
he  was  not  always  so  sure  that  that  was  what  he  wanted. 
Families  were  found  living  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  from  $5 
to  $20  above  the  amount  expected  from  the  government  each 
month.  Not  infrequently,  the  continued  stay  of  the  man  in 
camp  after  he  had  expected  to  be  moved  on  a  certain  day 
added  to  this  difficulty. 

Such  problems  needed  to  be  handled  by  persons  of  clear 
vision  and  practised  hand.  Wherever  possible,  the  non-resi- 
dent should  be  sent  back  home  at  once.  The  migration  of 
families  must  be  retarded  and,  if  possible,  stopped  in  some 
way.  The  home  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  must  advance 
transportation  through  their  Home  Service  sections.  Careful 
and  considerate  treatment  must  be  given  the  family  once  it 
returned  to  the  safe  anchorage  of  home.  The  army  must  co- 
operate. The  press  must  be  brought  into  play.  Local  volun- 
teers must  be  carefully  chosen  and  put  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Home  Service  agent.  Hospital  facilities 
must  be  augmented.  The  local  social  agencies,  if  there  be 
any,  must  be  studied  and  their  cooperation  secured.  The  agent 
must  do  first-class  case  work,  since  she  will  influence  each 
Home  Service  section  she  touches.  Her  letters  must  be  care- 
fully written,  instructive  and  helpful. 

In  one  cantonment  town  there  were  85,000  soldiers.  Here 
the  non-resident  problem  was  most  acute.  A  splendid  band 
of  the  town's  best  women  volunteered  to  assist  when  the 
need  became  apparent.  In  this  community  three  Home  Serv- 
ice agents  were  required.  An  arrangement  was  perfected  with 
the  army  physicians  to  give  free  treatment  to  all  non-resident 


families  handled  by  the  agent,  but  the  doctors  rightly  refused 
to  perform  difficult  operations  and  deliver  babies  in  the 
crowded  rooming  houses.  So  it  became  necessary  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  acquire  a  wing  of  a  private  hospital  for  these  opera- 
tive cases.  The  doctors  freely  state  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
saved  several  lives  by  making  this  arrangement.  A  recent  re- 
port from  the  agent  showed  seventeen  women  being  treated 
and  four  new  "Red  Cross  babies." 

The  army  officers  in  this  town  called  a  meeting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  company  commanders  to  consider  the  problem. 
It  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  sol- 
diers' families  seriously  interfered  with  the  training  of  the 
men.  The  commanders  decided  to  urge  the  soldiers  to  send 
their  families  home,  and  the  Red  Cross  promised  to  help  with 
the  transportation.  The  commanders  also  furnished  the  Red 
Cross  with  a  list  of  the  men  whose  families  at  home  had  not 
received  the  allotments  and  allowances,  and  these  names  were 
sent  to  the  home  chapters  which  made  loans  to  the  families, 
thus  relieving  the  family's  material  needs  and  the  soldier's 
anxiety. 

In  the  course  of  returning  families  to  their  homes,  some 
amusing  and  many  pitiful  situations  developed.  Not  infre- 
quently a  girl  wife,  when  urged  to  return,  would  sob  out  that 
her  family  "was  mad  at  her"  because  she  had  married  her 
soldier  lover  just  before  he  left  for  camp  and  that  she  simply 
could  not  go  home.  In  many  instances  approaching  mother- 
hood presented  an  opportunity  which,  when  skilfully  handled 
by  the  agent,  made  a  reconciliation  possible. 

Often  the  person  to  be  sent  home  came  from  a  remote  farm 
where  even  the  telegraph  was  not  available,  and  the  farm  was 
several  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  members  of  the  Home 
Service  section.  Mail  was  the  only  reliable  source  of  com- 
munication, and  this  was  costly  of  time.  In  the  interval,  the 
applicant  had  usually  exhausted  her  resources,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  heavy  expenditures  from  the  relief  fund 
to  provide  for  living  expenses. 

Girl  Wives  and  Expectant  Mothers 

Transportation  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  cases.  Some 
women  were  found  who  had  no  one  but  the  men  in  service. 
They  had  sold  their  furniture  in  order  to  get  funds  to  pay 
their  way  to  the  camp.  The  cantonment  town  was  as  much 
home  to  them  as  any  other  place.  There  were  other  women 
who  refused  point  blank  to  go  home  and  yet  were  unable 
to  pay  their  way  where  they  were.  On  this  point,  one  Home 
Service  agent  reported,  "I  am  insisting  that  when  a  young, 
able-bodied  girl  comes  here  to  be  near  her  husband,  she  must 
work.  Most  of  them  say  their  husbands  do  not  want  them 
to  work." 

Effective  educational  work  is  being  done  by  the  agents  in 
the  cases  of  expectant  mothers.  The  publications  of  the  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  on  pre-natal  care  and  infant  welfare 
help  wonderfully.  The  ignorance  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
mothers  shows  a  great  need  for  the  "Save  the  Babies"  cam- 
paign in  rural  communities.  Many  Home  Service  agents  de- 
plore the  lack  of  specialized  agencies  to  handle  problems  such 
as  the  delinquent  boy,  incipient  tuberculosis  and  the  mentally 
deficient. 

Despite  the  handicaps  under  which  these  agents  are  labor- 
ing, all  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  awaken  communities  to  their  social  responsi- 
bility. 
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School  Boys 
Who  Pay 

By  Edward  C.  Delaney 

DIRECTOR,    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE    AND    PLACEMENT    BUREAU,    DE- 
WITT    CLINTON    HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


HE  startled  me  as  I  met  him  unexpectedly  at  the 
turn  of  the  hall,  he  was  so  thin,  his  eyes  so  large 
and  deep-set  and  his  cheeks  so  white  under  his 
long  wavy  hair. 

"Aren't  you  feeling  well?  Do  you  find  your  work  hard?" 
I  asked. 

"I  don't  feel  very  well,"  he  answered,  "my  heart  hurts; 
sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  fall.  The  doctor  doesn't 
know  what  the  trouble  is.  But  I  feel  better  than  I  did  last 
year.  I  think  the  work  is  doing  me  good.  Besides,  I  couldn't 
stay  in  school  if  I  didn't  work,  and  education  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life." 

He  works  for  the  New  York  Edison  Electric  Lighting 
Company.  Each  evening  he  goes  from  street  lamp  to  street 
lamp  turning  on  the  city's  lights,  and  in  the  morning  before 
coming  to  school  he  covers  the  same  route,  turning  them  off. 
The  task  takes  less  than  an  hour,  but  during  part  of  the 
summer  he  has  to  be  at  work  at  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  on  the  late,  cold  mornings  of  December  and 
January  he  starts  at  six. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Numerous,  indeed,  are  the 
pupils  in  our  large  city  high  schools  who,  though  not  so  frail 
in  body,  are  quite  as  strong  as  the  lad  quoted  in  their  faith  in 
the  value  of  education,  and  quite  as  determined  as  he  to  secure 
an  education  at  whatever  cost  in  toil  and  sacrifice.  This  boy  is 
but  one  of  eighty-five  high  school  boys  employed  by  the  Edison 
Company  in  the  one  task  of  tending  to  New  York  city's  lights. 
The  number  of  boys  and  girls  earning  their  way  through  the 
high  schools  of  that  city  by  working  in  out-of-school  hours 
in  the  business  and  industrial  world  runs  into  the  thousands. 

An  investigation  conducted  at  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  city's  twenty-three  high 
schools,  disclosed  that  a  third  of  the  student  body,  or  1,500 
pupils,  were  either  partly  or  entirely  self-supporting.  Some 
worked  in  the  summer  vacation  only,  but  a  larger  number 
worked  during  the  school  year.  In  the  five  months,  Febru- 
ary to  June,  1917,  they  earned  $50,736.  In  the  whole  of  the 
previous  year,  summer  vacation  included,  they  had  earned 
$134,931. 

The  diversity  of  their  occupations  was  amazing.  The  list 
included  printer,  barber,  tailor,  waiter,  lamplighter,  chauffeur, 
bootblack,  bellboy,  hallboy,  busboy,  butler,  dishwasher,  candy- 
maker,  coal-shoveler,  usher,  musician,  secretary,  cashier,  type- 
writer, stenographer,  library-page,  salesman,  stock-clerk,  soda 
dispenser,  newsboy,  factory-worker.  Office  boy,  errand  boy, 
and  store  clerk,  however,  were  the  most  common. 

Most  of  these  boys  were  employed  about  two  hours  a  day 
after  school  and  all  day  Saturday — long  hours  when  one  con- 
siders their  five  and  a  half  hours  in  school,  an  hour  spent  in 


traveling  to  and  from  school,  and  two  or  three  hours  in  home 
study  besides.  Many  of  them  worked  much  longer,  thirty, 
forty,  even  fifty  hours  a  week ;  a  few  longer  still.  Some  were 
away  from  home,  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources, 
mere  boys  though  they  were;  some  were  helping  their  strug- 
gling parents;  some  were  the  sole  supports  of  their  families. 
No  doubt  they  came  to  school  at  times  faint  from  overwork 
and  lack  of  sleep.  But  no  one,  not  even  their  teachers,  knew 
of  their  condition  at  these  times.  Seldom,  indeed,  did  any  of 
them  offer  his  outside  employment  as  an  excuse  in  class,  utter 
a  word  of  complaint  or  claim  any  exemption. 

Saddening  and  yet  inspiring  are  the  stories  of  some  of  these 
boys.  One  of  them  came  to  me  some  time  ago  and  said  that 
he  needed  a  position.  His  father  had  just  gone  to  the  hospital, 
they  had  little  money  saved  up,  and  besides  his  mother  there 
were  three  sisters  to  support,  all  still  in  the  elementary  school. 
His  parents  did  not  want  him  to  leave  school,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry.  I  found  a  place  for  him  with  a  tele- 
graph company.  When  the  summer  vacation  was  over,  I  saw 
him  again.  His  father  was  dead.  The  boy  had  changed  from 
part  to  full  time  and  was  working  from  5 :30  p.  m.  to  1 :30 
a.  M.,  earning  $10  a  week.  That  sum,  together  with  $32  a 
month  which  his  mother  received  from  the  state  as  widow's 
pension,  was  practically  the  entire  support  of  the  family.  He 
told  me  that  he  liked  his  work,  and  was  soon  to  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  position.  "I  am  very  happy,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  con- 
tinue my  education  and  at  the  same  time  help  my  mother  and 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  my 
sisters,  instead  of  having  to  go  out  to  work." 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  however,  he  began  to  look  more  and 
more  tired.  Sometimes  he  seemed  just  able  to  drag  himself 
from  one  class  to  another.  The  rush  season  had  come  on 
and  he  was  working  overtime,  often  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  though  he  had  to  be  in  school  by  eight.  Sometimes 
lie  passed  over  an  entire  twenty-four  hours  without  sleep. 
Finally,  when,  through  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  he  was  un- 
able to  endure  it  any  longer,  we  induced  him  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  somewhat  shorter  hours  and  a  salary  of  seven  dollars 
a  week.  Quit  school  he  would  not.  At  home  they  felt  the 
loss  of  the  three  dollars  a  week.  They  were  living  close  to 
the  margin  of  existence.  But  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  goal  toward  which  he  was  striving,  and  they  too  were 
ready  to  make  sacrifices. 

He  stayed  in  school  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  he  began 
work.  Last  October  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took  him  into  their 
employ,  and  placed  him  in  an  evening  school.  There  he  could 
prepare  more  quickly  for  entrance  to  the  seminary.  The  case 
of  this  lad,  while  exceptional  in  some  respects,  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  thousands  of  workers  among  New 
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York  city  high  school  boys,  their  ambition,  their  willingness  to 
work,  their  self-sacrifice. 

Many  of  these  boys  are  the  children  of  immigrants;  some 
are  themselves  foreign  born.  One  foreign  born  student  was 
employed  as  elevator  boy  in  the  Pennsylvania  railway  ter- 
minal. He  worked  from  seven  in  the  evening  until  six  in  the 
morning.  He  did  most  of  his  studying  in  the  elevator  during 
the  night,  when  the  rush  hours  were  over.  He  quit  work  at 
6  a.  M.  and  was  in  school  by  eleven  for  the  late  session.  The 
only  sleep  he  obtained  fell  between  these  morning  hours.  He 
earned  over  $600  last  year.  Part  of  each  month's  salary  he 
sent  home  to  his  parents,  until  in  the  course  of  the  war  they 
suddenly  vanished.  They  were  Armenians — the  American 
ambassador  himself  could  get  no  tidings  of  them. 

Among  the  students  now  attending  DeWitt  Clinton  is  a 
young  Negro  from  the  British  West  Indies,  a  well-spoken  and 
intelligent  youth.  He  left  home  and  came  to  this  country  in 
order  to  get  a  free  education.  Besides  attending  school  and 
doing  all  his  own  work,  cooking  his  own  meals,  washing  his 
own  clothes  and  cleaning  his  own  room,  he  works  every  night 
in  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  from  midnight  till 
seven  in  the  morning,  scrubbing  floors  and  acting  as  porter 
in  a  hotel.  Occasionally  he  has  to  work  overtime,  "though 
having,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "worked  every  minute  of 
the  night."  Excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  there  is 
no  school,  he  sleeps  only  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Under  the  lengthened  school  day  inaugurated  this  year  in 
New  York  city,  this  boy  attends  school  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing to  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Home  by  four  o'clock, 
he  has  completed  his  chores  and  begun  to  study  by  six.  He 
has  four  lessons  to  prepare  for  each  school  day:  intermediate 
algebra,  solid  geometry,  physics  and  Latin.  Every  one  of 
these  is  rated  by  the  boys  themselves  as  a  difficult  subject. 
Even  by  nine  o'clock  he  feels  his  preparation  incomplete.  Nev- 
ertheless he  goes  to  bed.  He  sleeps  till  half-past  eleven,  and 
at  midnight  begins  work  again  at  the  hotel.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  sleep  a  night;  a  long  rest  each  week-end;  ten  dollars 
a  week  in  wages ;  the  occasional  joy  of  sending  a  few  dollars 
home  to  his  parents ;  these  are  the  remunerations  of  his  toil. 

One  may  think  that  these  boys  are  too  young  to  sympathize 
keenly  with  the  struggles  and  cares  of  their  parents.  But 
many  of  them  are  precocious  in  this  respect.  One  boy  came 
to  me  a  year  ago  and  asked  if  1  did  not  think  he  ought  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work.  He  said  he  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.      He   was   the   eldest   of   five   children,   all   attending 


school.  They  were  not  in  actual  need,  for  they  had  an  income 
of  $18  a  week.  But  his  father  was  growing  old  and  hard 
work  and  financial  cares  were  telling  upon  him.  He  had 
built  up  a  route  as  window-washer  and  went  regularly  from 
store  to  store,  week  after  week,  year  in  year  out.  As  far  back 
as  the  boy  could  remember,  his  father  had  never  failed  to  leave 
the  house  before  six  in  the  morning,  nor  had  he  ever  returned 
until  after  seven  at  night.  The  idea  of  remaining  a  burden 
to  this  aging  parent  had  become  intolerable  to  the  boy.  He 
seemed  bordering  on  melancholia.  I  advised  him  to  stay  in 
school,  promising  to  secure  a  part  time  position  for  him.  I 
placed  him  in  a  factory,  where  by  working  each  afternoon 
he  could  earn  $4  a  week.  His  joy,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  been  accepted,  was  indescribable.  From  that  day  forth 
he  had  a  smile  on  his  face.  His  father  refused  to  accept  the 
money  earned  by  the  son,  telling  him  to  keep  it  for  his  later 
education.  But  quietly,  from  time  to  time,  the  lad  pressed  it 
upon  his  mother.  At  Christmas  he  had  eleven  dollars  saved 
up  and,  coming  to  me,  described  with  pride  and  joy  the  gifts 


A   Large  Grocery  Concern  Employs  Many  High  School 

Boys  as  Salesmen  and   Delivery   Boys.    They   Ham   $4  a 

Week,  Working  Daily  from  4  to  6  p.  M.  and  All  Day  on 

Saturdays 


This  West  Indian  Negro,  Mentioned  in  the  Text,  and  His 

White  Fellow  Student  now  Work  as  Clerical  Assistants 

for  an  Engraving  Firm  and  Earn  $12  a  Week,  Working 

Daily  from  4  to  9  P.  m. 

he  was  buying  for  everyone  in  the  family.  This  is  the  type 
of  boy  whose  presence  makes  almost  holy  the  halls  and  class- 
rooms of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

If  these  boys  were  only  striking  exceptions,  they  would 
give  us  no  great  concern.  But  they  represent  a  very  con- 
siderable class,  a  class  more  numerous  in  some  schools  than 
in  others,  but  large  in  almost  all  of  them.  The  truth  is 
that  our  high  schools  the  whole  country  over  are  filled  with 
the  children  of  the  poor.  To  the  teachers  of  such  boys  these 
facts  and  figures  contain  a  most  eloquent  and  stirring  appeal 
for  sympathy,  appreciation  and  affection ;  a  plea  for  better 
understanding  of  each  particular  pupil,  and  for  kindlier,  more 
discriminating  judgment  when  lessons  ceem  inadequately  pre- 
pared. They  constitute  a  mandate  that  homework  be  assigned 
most  carefully — homework  that  will  be  done  in  hours  that 
nature  meant  for  recreation  and  sleep. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  people  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  situation  that  pupils  who  work  a 
limited  number  of  hours  outside  school  maintain  a  higher 
scholarship,  on  the  average,  than  those  who  do  no  outside 
work.  Of  course,  too  much  work  is  harmful.  But  those  who 
work  ten  hours  or  less  a  week  make  better  grades  than  those 
who  do  no  work.  The  table  on  next  page,  referring  to  the 
term  ended  at  DeWitt  Clinton  in  June,  1917,  shows  that  pu- 
pils who  worked  on  Saturday  only,  and  those  who  worked  ten 
hours  or  less  a  week,  maintained  a  higher  scholarship  than 
those  who  did  no  work  at  all.     Pupils  working  more  than  ten 
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hours,  however,  fell  below  the  non-workers,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  hours  above  that  level  the  poorer  the  scholar- 
ship. 

1st         2nd       3rd       4th       5  th         6th  7th 

group     group  group  group  group  group     group 
Sat.         1-10     11-20    21-30    31-40    above      non- 
workers  hours  hours  hours  hours  40  hrs.  workers 


Number  of  pupils.  ...      69 

110 

303 

316 

109 

39 

2,732 

Failures  per  pupil...   .478 

.518 

.755 

.898 

.981 

1.102 

.652 

Number      of      marks, 

80     per     cent.,     or 

higher  per  pupil . .  .  1.666 

1.736 

1.089 

1.03.1 

.789 

.872 

1.328 

Number      of      marks, 

90     per     cent.,     or 

higher    per   pupil..   .536 

.536 

.343 

.281 

.2.11 

.256 

.459 

Such  facts  and  figures  as  we  have  cited  appeal  to  super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers  for  a  further  and  more 
exhaustive  study  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Is  the  edu- 
cation we  give  these  thousands  of  boy  and  girl  workers  the 
best  that  can  be  given  them  ?  Are  any  subjects  or  parts  of 
subjects  included  the  returns  from  which  are  incommensurate 
with  the  time  and  effort  spent  upon  them?  Are  any  subjects 
omitted  that  would  enrich  the  lives  of  these  students?     Is  the 


A   W ell-Known  Chain  of  Candy  Stores  and  Soda  Foun- 
tains Depends  on  High  School  and  College  Students  for 
All  Evening  Work,  and  Pays  Comparatively  Well  for  This 
Part-Time   Work 

course  of  study  as  it  now  stands  worthy  of  the  faith  our 
pupils  place  in  it,  of  the  efforts  they  make,  the  privations  they 
endure? 

Finally,  these  facts  and  figures  throw  light  upon  one  of 
the  most  baffling  problems  educators  have  ever  had  to  face, 
pupil  mortality.  In  1911,  24,686  pupils  entered  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  city.  Four  years  later  the  total  number 
of  graduates  was  5,410.  In  1912,  27,727  pupils  entered  the 
high  schools.  Four  years  later  6,810  were  graduated  or  certi- 
ficated. In  1913,  26,579  entered,  and  last  year  7,027  were 
graduated  or  certificated.  In  short,  approximately  a  quarter 
of  the  pupils  in  our  high  schools  remain  to  be  graduated ;  the 
others  fall  by  the  wayside.  These  figures  do  not  represent 
the  only  loss,  for  of  those  who  complete  the  grammar  school, 
course,  considerably  less  than  70  per  cent  enter  high  school. 

In  1906  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  said:  "The 
great  weakness  of  our  city  high  schools  ...  is  the  inability 
of  the  schools  to  retain  their  pupils."  He  pointed  out  that 
in  that  year  31  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled had  left  school  without  having  completed  the  course. 
Twelve  years  have  passed,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  of 
improvement.  The  percentage  of  mortality  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged;  30.9  for  1916  (the  figures  for  1917  have 
not  yet  been  published),  as  compared  with  31  for  1906. 

Pupils  discharged  from  our  high  schools  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  main  groups.     One  consists  of  those  who, 


During  the  Quiet  Spell  Following  the  Rush  Hours,  This 

Boy  at  His  Subway  Newsstand  Prepares  His  Lessons  for 
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and  Earns  $io  Per  Week 

either  from  want  of  interest  or  lack  of  natural  ability,  fail 
to  attain  passing  grades  in  their  studies.  The  other  group 
consists  of  those  who  leave  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
want.  It  is  to  the  first  group  that  society  and  educators 
have  given  most  of  their  attention.  Academic  schools  have 
added  new  courses  to  their  curricula,  hoping  to  make  the 
work  more  interesting  to  them.  Technical,  commercial,  and 
trade  schools  have  been  built,  in  the  hope  that  these  would 
prove  better  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  particular 
types  of  pupils.  But  the  dropping  out  by  thousands  continues 
undiminished.  Now  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment,  the 
junior  high  or  intermediate  school,  hoping  that  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

All  of  these  experiments  have  had  in  mind  only  the  scholas- 
tic failures.  To  those  forced  out  by  economic  want  compara- 
tively little  attention  has  been  paid,  though  many  of  the 
brightest  pupils  are  among  them.  Permit  me  to  illustrate 
from  my  own  experience.  In  a  Brooklyn  high  school,  seven 
years  ago,  not  long  after  I  began  teaching,  I  organized  my 
eight  classes  into  a  history  league  on  the  model  of  a  baseball 
league.  Each  class  was  a  team ;  each  had  its  own  colors ; 
each  its  leading  batsmen.  There  was  a  pennant  for  the  win- 
ning team,  and  a  toy  automobile  for  the  best  batsman  of  the 
league.  The  pupils  threw  themselves  into  the  competition 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  they  showed  in  their  athletic  games, 
and  a  crowd  gathered  about  the  score  board  day  by  day.  The 
contest  lasted  several  weeks.  In  the  class  that  finished  third 
there  was  a  bright  little  fellow  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  the  leader  of  his  class  in  the  fight  for  the  pennant 
and  at  the  close  ranked  fifth  among  the  250  batsmen  of  the 
league.  The  day  the  final  games  were  played  he  came  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  All  through 
the  league  season  he  had  been  living  on  practically  nothing  but 
bread  and  tea !  I  was  shocked.  It  was  my  first  sharp  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  poor.  The  boy  went  to  the  principal's 
office,  was  given  his  discharge,  and  left  school  the  same  day. 
To  wish  him  Godspeed  was  all  that  could  be  done.  I  found 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  even  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  pupils  leave  school  because  of  economic  necessity. 
Nothing  was  being  done  to  prevent  it.  It  was  indeed  re- 
garded at  that  time  as  inevitable  and  irremediable.1 

Some  attention  is,  however,  now  being  paid  to  this  group  of 


1  In  a  report  on  an  experiment  in  the  acceleration  of  bright  pupils  made  in 
this  same  school  in  1917,  Joseph  B.  Lee  states  that  in  a  class  of  picked  pupils, 
eight  of  the  ten  who  were  discharged  were  forced  out  by  economic  pressure. 
Various  studies  of  pupils  who  leave  school  prematurely  to  secure  "working 
papers"  have  placed  the  percentage  of  those  who  leave  from  economic  want  at 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 
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pupils.  Here  and  there  schools  have  instituted  employment 
bureaus  to  help  their  pupils  find  work.  Such  a  bureau  was  for 
instance  organized  by  Francis  H.  J.  Paul  shortly  after  he  be- 
came principal  of  DeWitt  Clinton  in  1914. 

This  bureau  has  helped  a  considerable  number  of  students 
to  remain  in  school  and  continue  their  education.  A  month 
ago  one  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  school,  a  boy  with  an 
average  of  94  per  cent  in  his  studies,  went  to  the  office  and 
asked  for  a  discharge.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  for  him  to 
go  to  work.  Instead  of  granting  it  to  him,  as  in  the  case  de- 
scribed just  above,  the  principal  sent  him  to  the  school  em- 
ployment bureau.  This  bureau  found  a  position  for  him  in  | 
a  library  where,  by  working  two  hours  each  school  day  and 
all  day  Saturday,  he  earns  enough  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  high  school  course.  He  may  be  able  to  go  to  college,  for 
New  York  has  a  college  where  both  books  and  instruction 
are  provided  free. 

Only  yesterday  another  of  our  brightest  pupils  came  to  the 
employment  bureau.  He,  too,  had  applied  to  the  office  for 
discharge.  For  him  a  position  was  found  collecting  reports 
from  a  chain  of  stores.  By  working  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
afternoon  he  earns  $3  a  week.  Thus  two  of  its  brightest 
pupils  were  saved  to  the  school.  How  great  a  service  has  been 
rendered  the  community,  only  the  future  can  tell. 

Employment  bureaus  would  not  prove  as  serviceable  in  all 
schools  as  in  DeWitt  Clinton.  But  in  few  if  any  would  they 
be  useless.  Several  have  already  established  such  bureaus. 
The  others  should  do  so  at  once. 

These  bureaus  should  be  federated  and  a  central  bureau 
organized  at  the  Board  of  Education,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau.  To  this  central  bu- 
reau each  local  bureau  could  send  its  surplus  positions  or 
apply  for  help  for  those  pupils  whom  it  was  itself  unable  to 
assist. 

This  central  bureau  should  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
publicity,  acquainting  the  business  men  of  the  city  with  the 
needs  of  its  school  children.  No  one  can  say  how  large  a 
number  of  firms  can  be  found  who  would  be  willing,  despite 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  employ  high  school  boys  and 
girls  in  part  time  positions,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation. 

The  bureau  need  not  appeal  to  public  spirit  alone,  however. 
Many  of  our  business  houses  require  the  services  of  extra 
stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  errand  boys,  and  other 
workers  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  or  on  Saturday,  and 
would  be  glad  to  employ  high  school  boys  and  girls  if  they 
knew  how  to  find  them.  Many  would  gladly  employ  pupils 
to  take  the  place  of  regular  employes  during  the  summer  va- 
cation, or  to  assist  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Thanksgiving. 
Thus  the  bureau  may  serve  the  needs  of  business  as  well  as 
those   of    the   schools. 


The  central  bureau  would  serve  also  to  render  the  various 
local  bureaus  more  efficient,  circulating  among  them  new  and 
better  ideas  in  administration,  helping  all  to  avoid  mistakes. 
The  proper  administration  of  a  school  employment  bureau 
requires  the  greatest  care  and  thought.  Careless  or  promis- 
cuous giving  out  of  positions  may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as 
good.  The  figures  already  given,  showing  the  effect  of  ex- 
cessive hours  of  outside  work  upon  scholarship,  are  proof 
enough  of  this. 

In  time  such  a  bureau  might  bring  it  about  that  no  high 
school  pupil  in  need  of  a  part  time  position  will  be  left  with- 
out one.  It  may  even  be  that  each  year  we  shall  be  able  to 
go  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  and  say 
to  the  more  than  15,000  pupils  who  intend  to  drop  out  of 
school  immediately  upon  graduation,  "Don't  leave  school  be- 
cause you  must  earn  money.  You  can  earn  money  and  con- 
tinue your  education  at  the  same  time.  We  promise  every 
boy  or  girl  who  comes  to  high  school  and  who  wishes  it,  a 
part-time  position  in  which  he  or  she  can  earn  at  least  three 
dollars  a  week,  and,  with,  further  education  and  experience, 
a  great  deal  more." 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  pressing  duties  of  our  school  employment  bu- 
reaus is  the  finding  of  better  positions  for  those  pupils  who 
work  long  hours.  We  must  try  to  find  positions  in  which 
shorter  hours  will  pay  them  as  much  as  they  receive  now. 
The  extent  to  which  the  bureau  succeeds  in  this  will  be  the 
real  measure  of  its  efficiency.  A  mere  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupil  workers  would  not  in  itself  denote  success.  Such  a 
result  would  be  indeed  highly  undesirable  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pupils  leaving  high  school  for  economic  reasons,  or  in  the 
number  of  those  whose  education,  for  like  reasons,  ceases 
directly  upon  graduation  from  the  elementary  schools.  A 
reduction,  however,  of  the  number  of  pupils  working  long 
hours  would  be,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  a  blessing. 
Better  let  a  boy  drop  out  of  school  than  to  have  him  stay  in, 
at  the  cost  of  working  hours  that  may  endanger  his  health 
and  his  life's  happiness. 

A  child's  opportunity  for  an  education  should  not  depend 
upon  the  economic  status  of  his  parents.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give 
them  an  education  should  be  supported  by  the  state  as  long  as 
their  education  continues.  Many  may  question  whether 
the  duty  of  the  state  extends  so  far,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  these  children  must  engage  in  outside 
labor  in  order  to  stay  in  school,  the  state  should  at  least  see 
to  it  that  they  shall  not  labor  inhuman  hours  or  under  in- 
human conditions.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  will  require 
time,  thought,  money.  The  thousands  of  heroic  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl  workers  beckon  us  on. 


THE  BAD  RESULTS  OF  GOOD  HABITS' 
By  J.  Edgar  Park 

0  God,  make  all  bad  people  good  and  all  good  people   nice!     (Little   girl's   prayer.) 

»        »        • 

There  is  Respectable  Goodness,  standing  with  its  long  robes  in  the  corner  of  the  street,  presum- 
ably praying;  there  is  Adventurous  Goodness,   with  a  whip  of  small  cords  driving  the  whole  Holy 

Fair  out  of  the  Temple. 

•  •        * 

The  results  of  good  habits  only  become  wholly  good  when  those  habits  have  forgotten  themselves  and  lost 

themselves  in  personality. 

•  •         • 

We  all  know  those  hateful  prim  people  who  draw  themselves  up  and  purse  their  mouths  together 
and  say:  "Well,  I  don't  like  saying  it,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,"  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  the 
hand  seem  to  break  the  film  of  ice  on  top  of  an  invisible  pail  of  water  and  throw  it  all  over  the 
project  at  issue  and  down  the  back  of  the  neck  of  everyone  present. 

1  From  a  booklet  published  by  the  author,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
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WHEN  John  Jones  back  in  the  summer  of  1916 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  quite"  so 
young  as  he  used  to  be  and  that  he  had  nothing 
saved,  it  was  something  of  a  shock.  He  took 
stock  of  his  resources  and  decided  that  he  could  save  money  if 
he  would,  and  that  by  careful  planning  he  could  put  by  about 
$12.50  a  month.  It  was  July  when  he  began.  At  the  end  of 
December  he  had  to  his  credit  $306.75.  That  looked  en- 
couraging, and  Jones  decided  to  keep  it  up.  Every  month  of 
1917  he  salted  away  $12.50  with  the  result  that  his  possessions 
at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $943.66.  He  had  saved 
$225  in  eighteen  months  and  through  these  savings  had  some- 
how accumulated  $718.66  more. 

It  was  an  incredibly  profitable  investment  that  Jones 
stumbled  onto ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  can  make  money  at 
that  rate  on  savings  of  $150  a  year.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  strictly  speaking  perhaps  it  isn't  exactly  true,  for 
Jones  could  not  have  turned  his  holdings  into  $943.66  cash  or 
anything  like  it.  All  that  he  owned,  outright,  was  $225  with 
accrued  interest  at  5  per  cent.  But  he  came  mighty  near 
owning  the  rest  of  it.     He  may  own  it  if  he  wants  to. 

This  is  the  way  of  it.  Jones,  along  with  several  thousand 
other  people,  works  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  the 
Chicago  mail-order  house.  On  July  1,  1916,  that  company 
announced  the  creation  of  an  Employes'  Savings  and  Profit 
Sharing  Fund,  later  to  be  known  as  a  Savings,  Profit  Shar- 
ing and  Pension  fund.  Under  this  plan,  described  in  the 
Survey  of  July  22,  1916,  the  company  agreed  to  put  into  the 
fund  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  net  earnings, 
as  shown  by  the  annual  audit  of  its  books.  Any  employe  who 
has  been  on  the  pay-roll  three  years  or  more  can  participate  in 
the  fund  by  depositing  in  it  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
his  salary,  up  to  $150  annually.  This  limit  was  placed,  it 
was  said,  "so  that  the  higher  salaried  employes  may  not  par- 
ticipate too  largely  in  the  fund."  The  contribution  of  the 
company  is  to  be  credited  each  year  "pro  rata  to  participating 
employes  in  the  proportion  which  the  amount  deposited  by 
each  employe  during  the  preceding  year  .  .  .  bears  to  the 
total  amount  deposited  by  all  employes  during  such  year." 

So  far,  it  is  a  savings  and  profit  sharing  plan.  But  it  is 
called  a  "savings,  profit-sharing  and  pension"  fund.  The 
term  pension  is  justified  because  it  is  intended  that  the  savings 
and  profits  together  shall,  by  the  time  an  employe  is  ready  to 
retire,  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  needs  thereafter.  Under 
the  subject  Purpose,  in  the  pamphlet  describing  the  plan,  you 
may  read,  "This  fund  will  enable  an  employe  to  secure  an  in- 
come for  himself  after  the  close  of  his  active  business  career, 
or  in  the  case  of  his  death,  for  his  family." 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose  it  is  provided  that  a 
depositor  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  plan  only  after  he  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ten  years  or  more.  He 
may  withdraw  his  own  savings  at  any  time  with  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  compounded  semi-annually,  but  he  can  not  draw 
any  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  company  until  after  ten 
years  of  service.  Thus  there  is  an  incentive  for  a  depositor  to 
remain   in    the   employ   of   the   company   at   least   ten   years. 


At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  may  draw  the  full  amount  then 
to  his  credit,  including  the  company's  contribution,  but  if  he 
does  he  may  not  again  participate  in  the  fund.  That  is  enough 
to  make  a  man  hesitate.  Where  else  can  he  invest  his  money 
so  profitably?  So  an  incentive  is  offered  for  the  employe  to 
remain  indefinitely  in  the  service  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany. It  would  take  an  offer  of  a  job  considerably  better,  one 
would  think,  to  lure  him  away  from  those  profits  that  are 
growing  so  rapidly,  year  by  year,  if  only  he  leaves  them  alone. 
But  if  the  better  offer  does  come,  he  is  not  penalized  for  ac- 
cepting it.  If  he  has  worked  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany ten  years,  he  may  carry  away  with  him  a  substantial  sum. 

When  the  plan  was  first  announced,  in  1916,  it  was  esti- 
mated, on  the  basis  of  the  company's  earnings  for  the  year 
1915,  that  to  every  dollar  put  into  the  fund  by  an  employe,  the 
company  would  add  $1.91.  Instead  of  that,  the  books  show- 
that  in  the  first  six  months  that  the  plan  was  in  operation  the 
company  paid  into  the  fund  $3.09  for  every  dollar  paid  in  by 
the  employes.  In  the  year  1917  the  company  payments  were 
at  the  rate  of  $3.02  for  every  dollar  of  savings.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  years  of  exceptional  profits.  It  seems  reason- 
ably safe  to  assume,  however,  that  any  employe  who  continues 
to  participate  in  the  fund  will  have  a  fairly  substantial  sum 
laid  by  on  which  to  retire,  after  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  service. 

As  a  pension  plan,  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  fund 
has  not,  so  far,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  has  been 
thought  of  solely  as  profit  sharing,  for  the  reason,  probably, 
that  it  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  pension  plan  that  it 
has  hardly  been  recognized  as  such.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  establishment  of  pension  funds  by  employing  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  development  of 
such  systems  has  been  rapid  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious  enough.  What  to  do  with  the  superannuated  em- 
ploye is  a  question  that  has  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later  by  every 
employing  concern.  The  presence  in  the  workshop  of  men 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  work  is 
demoralizing  and  makes  for  inefficiency,  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  men?  Many  an  employer  has  adopted  a  make-shift 
policy;  he  tries  to  find  light  work  for  the  old  employe;  he 
creates  a  job  for  him  of  no  particular  importance  or  value  to 
the  shop,  or — crowning  indignity  after  years  of  efficient  and 
faithful  service — he  makes  him  a  watchman.  As  the  size  of 
the  concern  increases  such  methods  tend  to  become  impossible 
as  remedies  for  a  situation  that  is  constantly  growing.  Of 
course,  another  alternative  is  to  discharge  a  man  outright  as 
soon  as  his  powers  begin  to  decline.  Few  employers  wish  to 
do  so  inhumane  a  thing. 

There  is  only  one  other  way  out  that  has  so  far  presented 
itself,  and  that  is  to  retire  a  man  on  a  pension.  This  may  in- 
volve great  expense,  so  as  a  rule  none  but  large  concerns  do  it, 
and  they  do  it  usually  with  reluctance.  It  often  happens  that 
for  several  years  before  the  adoption  of  a  definite  plan,  they 
follow  the  method  of  "dealing  with  each  case  on  its  merits," 
which  means  that  they  quietly  pension  off  an  old  man  and  tell 
him  not  to  say  anything  about  it  for  fear  that  other  employes 
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may  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment.  A 
few  years  of  such  casual  handling  of  the  problem  usually  con- 
vinces the  large  employer  that  he  ought  to  have  a  permanent 
and  clearly  defined  rule. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pension  movement,  the  dominant 
motive  was  probably  a  desire  to  meet  the  emergency  created 
by  men  growing  old  in  the  service.  But  now  another  reason 
has  emerged  of  more  fundamental  importance.  An  every-day 
problem  of  the  employer  is  how  to  attract  employes  so  that 
they  will  desire  to  remain  in  his  service.  If  the  employer  can 
offer  the  prospect  of  reasonable  wages  throughout  one's  work- 
ing career,  and  a  sure  provision  for  his  old  age,  what  could  be 
more  attractive  than  that  to  the  average  workman?  Now  in 
these  war  years  both  of  these  motives  are  operating  upon  em- 
ployers with  greater  strength  than  ever.  Firms  that  formerly 
would  not  employ  men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  are  now 
obliged  to  take  on  men  of  forty  or  older ;  men  of  elderly  years 
are  finding  it  possible  to  get  employment  where  before  prac- 
tically all  jobs  were  closed  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
labor  turnover  is  greater  than  ever,  and  employers  are  search- 
ing frantically  for  inducement  to  keep  men  on  their  pay-rolls. 

Some  Typical  Systems 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  large  corporations, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  companies,  some  of  the 
Chicago  packing  companies,  Standard  Oil,  Western  Union, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  other 
large  concerns  have  established  pension  systems  within  the 
past  decade. 

Most  of  them  are  alike  in  their  essential  characteristics; 
their  basis  is  length  of  service  and  age.  For  example,  Swift 
and  Company,  in  their  plan  adopted  in  1916,  provide  that  men 
who  have  been  working  for  the  company  for  twenty-five  years, 
may  be  pensioned  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  shall  be  pen- 
sioned at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  with  women  employes,  the  term 
of  service  is  the  same,  but  the  corresponding  ages  are  fifty  and 
fifty-five.  In  the  General  Electric  Company  a  man  may  be 
eligible  to  a  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  service ;  a  man  of  seventy  who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany twenty  years  must  be  retired ;  the  corresponding  ages  for 
women  are  fifty-five  and  sixty.  In  general,  the  retiring  age  is 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy,  and  the  years  of  service  required 
vary  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

The  amount  of  pension  is  usually  determined  by  the  salary 
the  man  received  before  retirement  and  the  number  of  years 
that  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  In  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  pension  plan,  for  example,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  monthly  pension  is  to  equal  1  per  cent  of  the 
average  regular  monthly  pay  received  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  service,  multiplied  by  years  of  service.  That  is,  "an  em- 
ploye who  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  service  and  has 
received  an  average  regular  monthly  pay  of  $60  a  month,  will 
receive  a  pension  allowance  of  25  per  cent  of  $60,  or  $15  a 
month."  The  minimum  pension  payment  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  $12  a  month,  the  maximum  $100.  Most 
of  the  companies  maintaining  pensions  have  either  a  minimum 
or  a  maximum,  and  many  of  them  have  both.  The  minimum 
is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  a  month,  and  the  maxi- 
mum varies  from  $100  a  month  to  $5,000  a  year — the  amount 
set  by  Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  a  wage-earner 
wants  to  be  assured  of  an  income  in  his  old  age  is  so  that  he 


can  support  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  Yet  many  of 
the  pension  plans  in  existence,  probably  a  majority  of  them, 
make  no  provision  for  the  care  of  dependents  after  the  death 
of  the  pensioner.  This  is  a  matter  that  probably  did  not  seri- 
ously engage  the  attention  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
drawing  up  pension  systems  in  the  beginning.  The  matter 
uppermost  in  their  minds  was  the  retiring  of  the  old  employe. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  plans  more  recently  adopted 
do  make  such  provision,  and  within  recent  years  some  of  the 
older  pension  plans  have  been  revised  so  as  to  include  such 
payments.  The  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, in  its  revised  pension  rules  which  became  effective 
1914,  provides  that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  pensioner  his 
widow  shall  receive  80  per  cent  of  his  pension,  plus  10  per 
cent  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

All  of  this  seems  most  excellent.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  employe  is  not  asked  to  pay  anything  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pension  fund.  The  whole  amount  is  borne  by  the 
employer,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  recoup  himself  by  paying  lower 
wages.  Regardless  of  pension  plans,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wage  rate  will  have  to  approximate  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
community. 

Those  corporations  which  have  thus  provided  for  the  old 
age  of  their  employes  have  gone  much  beyond  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, supposedly  the  model  employer,  which  has  in  no  case 
provided  retirement  funds  or  service  annuities  for  superan- 
nuated employes. 

Yet  we  find  that  service  pensions  operated  by  private  em- 
ployers are  often  subjected  to  the  bitterest  criticism.  For 
example,  the  following  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  in  a  trade  union  publication: 

All  of  such  schemes  they  (the  workers)  are  wont  to  look  upon  as 
merely  on  paper,  and  most  of  them  they  know  to  be  designed  to  break 
up  their  organizations  and  make  them  as  nearly  as  can  be  part  of 
the  running  machinery  of  the  various  industries.  .  .  .  The  so-called 
"profit  sharing"  plans,  they  have  long  since  concluded,  are  little 
better  than  bunco  games.  All  these  schemes  are  designed  in  all 
probability  to  bring  to  the  public  mind  the  utterly  baseless  belief 
that  considerations  of  humanity  enter  in  some  degree  at  least  into 
the  relations  of  the  vast  corporations   .    .    .   toward  their  employes. 

Another  union  paper  commented  as  follows: 

Twenty  years  of  continuous,  faithful  service  are  demanded  by 
most  pension  advertising  corporations  before  a  worker  is  entitled  to 
a  certain  monthly  or  weekly  allowance.  Twenty  years  during  which 
time  the  slave  must  always  be  humble,  never  grumble,  do  every- 
thing demanded,  never  think  of  trying  to  better  his  conditions,  be 
always  satisfied,  and  never,  never  join  his  fellows  in  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  demands  he  individually  cannot  ob- 
tain.  And  this  is  the  kernel  contained  in  the  sugar-coated  pension  bill. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  outbursts  as  these?  Here  are 
employers  who  voluntarily  establish  funds  from  which  work- 
ingmen  are  to  be  supported  when  they  ;>re  too  old  to  work. 
What  reasonable  human  being  could  possibly  make  objection? 
Yet  spokesmen  for  the  unions  and  others  revile  them  for  it! 

Fundamentally  the  objections  are  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  employe  who  would  enjoy  a  pension,  under  most  of  the 
plans  now  operated  by  employing  corporations,  has  to  give 
up  some  important  rights,  the  surrender  of  which  wins  him  no 
new  rights  in  return — not  even  the  right  to  a  pension!  This 
is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  a  proposal  that,  looked  at 
casually,  has  all  the  appearance  of  amiability,  good  will  and 
altruistic  concern.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to  inspect  the  plan 
somewhat  more  critically. 

To  earn  a  pension  it  is  obvious  that  the  employe  must  give 
up  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  right  he  possesses — the 
right  to  quit.    Of  course  he  does  not  sign  away  that  right,  and 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  exercising  it  at  any  time ;  noth- 
ing, that  is,  except  that  he  would  forfeit  his  chance  at  the 
pension  if  he  did.  The  legal  right  remains,  and  the  actual 
right,  too,  but  if  the  worker  would  be  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, when  he  is  old,  for  participation  in  the  pension  fund,  he 
must  stay  in  the  employ  of  the  company.     He  must  not  quit. 

Now  suppose  a  man  sets  out  in  good  faith  to  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary requirements.  He  agrees,  with  himself  at  any  rate,  not 
to  leave  his  job.  What  does  he  get  in  return  ?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  he  does  not  acquire  a  right  even  to  that  very  job 
which  he  must  stick  to  if  he  is  ever  to  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment on  pay.  Of  course  not,  you  may  say :  not  even  a  gov- 
ernment employe,  protected  by  civil  service  rules,  is  entitled  to 
his  job  if  he  does  not  meet  its  requirements.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  hearing  if  charges  are  brought  against  him,  but  not  to  con- 
tinued employment  if  the  charges  are  proved.  Very  true. 
But  the  man  who  sets  out  to  earn  a  pension  by  staying  on  the 
job  has  no  such  protection  as  that.  He  may  be  discharged 
without  a  hearing  and  for  no  reason,  just  as  any  one  else  on 
the  pay-roll  of  a  private  employer  may  be,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  willing  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  will  not  entitle 
him  to  a  try  for  the  pension. 

In  the  second  place,  he  has  no  right  to  the  pension,  even  if 
he  neither  quits  nor  is  discharged.  He  may  serve  the  full 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  required  and  reach  the  stipulated 
age  and  still,  so  far  as  rights  are  concerned,  be  denied  the 
pension. 

The  following  section  from  the  pension  plan  of  Armour 
and  Company  is  typical : 

The  pension  fund  .  .  .  constitutes  no  contract  and  confers  no 
legal  rights  upon  any  employe.  Neither  its  creation  nor  any  act 
in  connection  therewith  at  any  time,  either  by  the  act  of  its  officers 
■or  employes  gives  to  any  employe  the  right  to  be  retained  in  the 
■service.  All  employes  remain  subject  to  discharge,  as  always,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  fund  had  never 
been  created. 

The  substance  of  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
pension  plan  so  far  adopted  by  employing  companies.  They 
differ  somewhat  in  phraseology  but  the  essential  fact  is  that 
the  plan  confers  no  rights  upon  the  employe.  These  rules 
appear  in  some  of  the  other  pension  plans  as  follows :  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company — the  plan  "constitutes  no  contract 
and  confers  no  legal  rights  upon  any  employe" ;  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company — "No  right  or  title 
shall  vest  in  any  person  to  any  pension";  Swift  and  Company 
— "Neither  the  establishment  of  this  plan  nor  the  granting  of 
a  pension,  nor  any  other  action  .  .  .  shall  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  create  a  contract  or  to  give  to  any  officer,  agent  or 
employe  a  right  to  be  retained  in  the  service  or  any  right  to  a 
pension  allowance";  General  Electric  Company — "Neither 
the  establishment  of  this  system,  nor  the  granting  of  a  pension, 
nor  any  other  action  .  .  .  shall  give  to  any  employe  the 
vested  right  to  any  compensation  or  pension  or  confer  upon 
such  employe  a  right  to  continue  in  the  employment  of  the 
company." 

Contributing  Employes 

In  some  cases,  as  those  of  Armour  and  Company  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  the  employe  is  required 
to  pay  a  portion  of  his  wages  into  the  pension  fund.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  amount  is  3  per  cent  of  the  wages.  The 
natural  expectation  that  in  such  a  case  the  employe  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  is  incorrect.  Here,  as  under  the  other  plans,  the 
question  of  eligibility  to  a  pension  becomes  a  matter  for  execu- 
tive decision,  when  the  age  of  retirement  is  reached.  If  an  em- 
ploye at  Armours'  is  discharged,  he  gets  back  his  contributions 


to  the  fund  with  4  per  cent  compound  interest.  If  he  leaves 
of  his  own  accord,  he  gets  them  back  without  interest.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  returns  the  employe's 
contributions  without  interest,  when  he  leaves  the  service,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  quits  or  is  discharged. 

Finally,  in  many  cases,  the  employe  has  no  right  to  the 
pension  even  if  it  has  been  awarded  and  he  has  begun  to  re- 
ceive it.  A  rule  in  the  pension  plan  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  duplicated  in  the  rules  of  many  other 
companies,  reads: 

Pensions  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  in  case  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  or  for  other  cause  sufficient  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  of  trustees  to  warrant  such  action. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  rules  are  not  exactly  suited 
to  enhancing  in  any  marked  degree  the  popularity  of  indus- 
trial pensions.  When  you  add  the  fact  that  there  is  usually 
no  guarantee  of  the  solvency  or  continuity  of  the  fund — most 
of  the  rules  making  specific  provision  for  the  modification  or 
abandonment  of  the  pension  plan  at  any  time — is  it  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  the  whole  movement  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  unions? 

The  Limitation  of  Freedom 
Whether  or  not  it  is  deliberately  intended,  most  industrial 
pension  rules  are  so  drawn  as  to  make  possible  very  serious 
limitations  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of  action  of  the  em- 
ployes. The  importance  of  this  fact  is  not  materially  lessened 
by  the  probability  that  the  exceptional  power  thus  given  the 
employer  is  seldom  exercised.  Although  the  employe  has  no 
rights,  under  the  plans  most  generally  prevailing,  either  to  a 
job,  or  to  a  pension,  or  to  the  continuance  of  payments  once 
the  pension  has  been  awarded,  it  is  altogether  likely,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  that  he  is  not  denied  any  of  these  things. 
Only  one  case  has  ever  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
where  such  rules  were  utilized  to  coerce  the  employes.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  the  employes  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  were  on  strike,  Pres. 
E.  M.  Herr  was  reported  in  the  papers  to  have  warned  the 
strikers  that  they  would  lose  all  accumulated  credit  due  to 
term  of  service  and  would  have  to  return  as  new  employes,  if 
they  were  not  back  at  work  within  a  certain  prescribed  time. 
Whether  due  to  this  threat  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  men 
went  back  within  the  time  specified,  their  strike  lost. 

This  one  case  is  significant  enough,  even  if  it  is  the  only  case 
on  record  of  that  character.  But  if  there  were  not  even  one 
example,  the  importance  and  undesirability  of  these  rules 
would  still  remain.  The  fact  that  the  rules  are  there  is  the 
main  thing,  whether  they  are  made  use  of  or  not. 

As  a  man  grows  older  in  the  service,  the  pension  becomes 
more  and  more  of  a  club  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  with 
which  to  enforce  "loyalty"  and  subservience.  Suppose  the  re- 
tirement age  is  sixty-five  and  the  service  required  is  twenty 
years ;  a  man  sixty  years  old  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the 
service  will  hesitate  before  protesting  against  shop  conditions 
that  need  remedying.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  active  in  the 
union,  and  if  there  is  discussion  of  a  strike,  he  is  likely  to  be 
against  it.  There  is  a  barrier  of  only  five  years  that  separates 
him  from  retirement  and  provision  for  his  old  age.  But  even 
if  he  negotiates  those  years  in  safety  and  finds  himself  upon 
the  pension  roll,  in  many  cases  he  is  still  without  his  freedom. 
He  is  a  pensioner  and  dependent;  he  dare  not  speak  his  mind 
freely  lest  he  be  guilty  of  "misconduct"  and  the  stipend  which 
keeps  him  from  the  poorhouse  be  taken  away. 

The  very  latest  pension  plan  to  be  adopted — that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  announced  its 
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plan  on  April  first — appears  to  be  free  of  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable rules  of  the  older  systems.  One  finds  in  it  this  un- 
usual rule  regarding  continuity  of  payments: 

The  company  guarantees  that  when  once  an  annuity  has  accrued 
and  been  granted  as  a  regular  allowance,  it  will  be  continued  for 
the  life  of  the  annuitant,  subject,  however,  to  the  provision  of  this 
plan  as  it  is  in  effect  at  the  time  such  annuity  is  granted. 

Nowhere  does  there  appear  a  provision  for  suspending  pay- 
ments in  case  of  misconduct.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  employes  have  any  more  rights  under  this  plan 
than  under  any  other.    For  elsewhere  we  find : 

This  plan  shall  not  be  construed,  however,  as  giving  any  em- 
ploye the  right  to  be  retained  in  the  service.  The  company  re- 
serves the  right  at  any  time,  at  its  discretion,  to  withdraw  or  modify 
this  plan,  either  as  to  annuities  or  benefits. 

The  whole  difficulty  about  industrial  pensions  is  the  fact 
that  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. If  it  is  nothing  but  a  means  of  getting  superannuated 
employes  out  of  the  shop  without  doing  too  much  violence  to 
one's  humane  instincts,  the  pension  is  pure  charity.  If,  through 
the  postponing  of  payments  and  even  the  decision  whether 
there  are  to  be  any,  to  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  service,  the 
pension  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  warding  off  strikes  and  in- 
ducing continuity  of  service,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
bribe.  The  correct  basis  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  a  recent 
book,  the  authors  of  which  are  academic  men  and  employers 
of  the  highest  standing: 

The  outstanding  fact  ...  is  that  long  service  is  something  which 
the  employer  is  not  entitled  to  expect  in  return  for  the  regular  mar- 
ket wage.  It  is  something  of  special  value  over  and  above  the  day's 
work,  and  to  obtain  it  the  employer  expects  to  make  an  exceptional 
payment  for  it.1 

In  other  words  the  employer  is  bargaining  for  two  things: 
days'  work,  which  he  obligates  himself  to  pay  for  in  the  form 
of  wages,  and  continuity  of  service,  which  in  the  cases  under 
discussion  he  has  offered  to  pay  for  with  a  pension.  He  has  no 
legal  right  to  avoid  payment  for  the  first;  there  is  no  moral 
justification  for  refusing  to  pay  for  the  second,  if  a  definite 
plan  for  such  payment  has  been  announced. 

But  this  raises  another  question :  What  is  continuity  of  serv- 
ice? It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  nothing  short  of  twenty 
years  is  of  sufficient  extra  value  to  be  worth  paying  for.  In 
view  of  the  appalling  rate  at  which  the  workers  are  known  to 
shift  from  job  to  job,  can  one  say  that  a  term  of  fifteen  years 
does  not  constitute  a  continuity  of  service  of  very  substantial 
value  to  the  employer?  Or  that  ten  years  does  not,  or  five 
years,  or  even  three?  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  have  only 
7,300  employes  out  of  over  22,000  on  their  payroll  who  have 
worked  for  that  company  as  long  as  three  years.  There  are 
munitions  and  ship  building  plants  today  where  there  is  a  100 
per  cent  turnover  of  the  labor  force  every  month.  Would  it 
not  be  merely  payment  for  value  received  if  the  benefits  of 
the  pension  plans  were  made  available  at  an  earlier  date? 

It  is  socially  undesirable  that  men  should  be  bound  to  their 
jobs.  They  should  not  be  penalized  by  loss  of  their  pensions 
for  changing  their  occupations  any  more  than  one  should  lose 
his  life  insurance  by  lapsing  in  his  payments.  After  a  mini- 
mum period  should  the  holder  fail  in  his  payments,  a  life  in- 
surance policy  automatically  becomes  paid  up  for  a  definite 
value  based  on  the  number  of  payments  that  have  been  made. 
It  should  be  so  with  industrial  pensions.  A  man  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  definite  sum,  after  a  limited  number  of  years,  grow- 
ing in  amount  each  year,  just  as  is  the  case  with  life  insurance, 
until  by  the  payment  of  the  full  number  of  installments — in 
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this  case,  years  of  service — he  becomes  entitled  to  the  full 
face  value  of  the  pension. 

That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  is  demonstrated  by  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  plan, 
as  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Whether  that  is 
in  every  respect  an  adequate  plan  may  be  open  to  question. 
It  requires  ten  years  of  service  before  the  employe  is  entitled 
to  participate  in  that  part  of  the  fund  that  is  credited  to  him 
out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  company.  Some  might  think  it 
good  policy — and  a  just  one  too — to  allow  him  to  participate 
earlier  than  this — say  at  the  end  of  five  years.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  under  this  plan  an  employe  is  entitled 
to  the  benefits  after  a  limited  time  and  when  only  half  of  the 
full  term  of  service  usually  required  has  been  rendered.  At 
the  very  time  when  under  the  ordinary  pension  plan  the  em- 
ploye would  be  most  afraid  of  quitting,  he  is  perfectly 
free  to  change  his  employment  if  that  may  seem  desirable,  and 
he  will  carry  with  him  a  substantial  payment  in  return  for 
the  length  of  service  that  he  has  rendered.  It  is  intended,, 
reads  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  plan, 

That  even  those  who  achieve  a  long  service  record,  but  who  may 
not  remain  with  the  company  all  their  business  life,  will  have  ac- 
cumulated a  substantial   sum. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  sort  of  a  pension  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  successful  in  developing  loyalty  than  is  the  average 
pension  fund  drawn  up  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
employe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  members  of  Chicago- 
Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  who  are  employed  by  Sears,. 
Roebuck  and  Company,  felt  that  the  plan  was  sufficiently 
favorable  to  warrant  the  passage  of  resolutions  in  commenda- 
tion of  it.  In  the  Typographical  Journal  for  March,  there 
appears  a  set  of  resolutions  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
typographical  employes  among  other  things: 

For  conducting  the  most  remarkable  profit-sharing  fund  ever  de- 
vised by  any  employer  of  labor.  This  fund  enables  the  workers  to 
provide  against  the  day  when  their  usefulness  may  be  impaired, 
enabling  them  to  live  in  comfort  in  their  declining  years.  To  the 
younger  persons  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  some  day  become  employ- 
ers on  their  own  account;  and,  with  the  splendid  example  set  by 
the  firm,  let  us  hope  equally  humane  and  just  to  those  who  may  work 
for  them. 

Whether  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  plan  will 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  stability  in  the  working 
force  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  has  a  large  task  to  accom- 
plish in  that  direction  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  employes  are  ineligible  for  participation  in 
the  fund,  since  they  have  been  on  the  pay-roll  for  less  than 
three  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  pension  funds  ought  not  to  be  depended 
on  to  accomplish  that  end.  We  shall  not  have  a  desirable 
arrangement  socially,  until  wage  earners  may  find  reasonable 
provision  for  old  age  in  any  job  and  under  any  employer. 
This  will  doubtless  be  impossible  until  the  government  takes 
a  hand.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  pensions  are 
the  best  method  of  promoting  either  stability  or  loyalty.  Few 
things  may  be  counted  on  to  accomplish  the  former  and 
nothing  the  latter  but  fair  wages  and  good  working  conditions 
(  very  day.  And,  so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned,  to  quote  again 
from  Profit  Sharing, 

an  employer's  freedom  from  strikes  should  rest  upon  fair  wages, 
good  conditions  of  employment,  considerate  treatment,  deserved 
loyalty,  and  recognition  of  efficient  service.  It  should  rest  upon  the 
elimination  of  those  undesirable  conditions  which  frequently  breed 
strikes,  rather  than  upon  so  limiting  the  action  of  his  employes  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.  It  should  rest  not  only 
upon  maintenance  of  the  current  standards,  but  upon  such  additional 
attractions  that  employes  remain  because  they  are  glad  to  do  so, 
rather  than   because   of   any   economic   pressure   exerted   upon   them. 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  CON- 
FERENCE 
WITHOUT  contest,  Julia  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
its  forty-fifth  annual  session  at  Kansas 
City  last  week.  Miss  Lathrop  is  the 
third  woman  to  hold  this  office,  her  pre- 
decessors being  Jane  Addams  and  Mary 
Willcox  Glenn.  The  distinction  comes 
to  her  at  a  time  when  she  is  leading  the 
humanitarian  forces  of  the  country  to 
save  the  lives  of  100,000  babies  during 
"children's  year." 

Miss  Lathrop  was  chosen  by  the  new 
method  of  secret  balloting  adopted  a 
year  ago.  She  was  nominated  some 
weeks  before  the  conference  by  a  prim- 
ary held  by  mail,  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to 
the  advocates  of  this  change  in  election 
procedure  in  the  conference  to  learn 
that  only  forty  of  the  several  thousand 
members  had  cast  ballots  in  the  primary. 

No  competing  ticket  was  nominated 
at  the  conference.  The  other  officers 
chosen  were: 

First  vice-president,  LeRoy  A.  Halbert, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Kansas  City;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  J.  Riley,  general  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
third  vice-president,  Albert  S.  Johnstone,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  members  of  the 
executive  committee  to  serve  three  years, 
Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  and  president  of  the  forty-fifth  ses- 
sion, Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mary 
E.  Richmond,  director  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation; William  T.  Foster,  president  of  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  M.  Edith  Camp- 
bell, of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Up  to  Friday  night,  May  17,  1,709 
delegates  had  registered.  The  prospect 
was,  therefore,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  conference,  2,000  social  workers 
would  be  in  attendance. 

A  review  of  the  discussions  will  be 
published  in  a  later  issua  of  the  Survey. 
Widespread  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  the  conference  week  in  the 


efforts  of  the  division  on  industrial  and 
economic  problems  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gram of  reforms  suitable  for  adoption 
by  this  country  after  the  war  and  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  social  workers  as 
a  whole. 

This  program  will  concern  itself 
especially  with  the  "new  relationships 
between  capital,  labor  and  govern- 
ment which  the  war  has  brought  in 
every  country."  Another  topic  of  keen 
interest  was  the  desirability  of  federa- 
tions of  social  agencies  in  our  cities,  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  making  uni- 
fied and  common  appeals  for  funds. 

Kansas  City  provided  unusual  facili- 
ties for  promoting  sociability  among  the 
delegates.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
program  of  hospitality  was  a  pageant  at 
Swope  Park,  representing  Women  in 
War  Work.  This  was  no  procession  of 
munition  makers  and  factory  employes, 
but  a  spectacle  of  national  groups  of  the 
women  of  the  world  rising  to  aid  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Costumed  figures 
representing  Britannia,  Jean  d'Arc, 
Garibaldi,  Kosciusko,  Vartan  the  Ar- 
menian, Yusif  Ben  Karam  the  Syrian, 
Kralyevich  Marko  the  Serbian,  Judas 
Maccabeus  the  Hebrew  hero,  and  Fred- 
erick Douglas,  the  Negro  educator,  pa- 
raded into  view,  followed  by  group  after 
group  in  national  dress,  walking  beneath 
the  flags  of  their  countries. 

A  touch  of  the  Orient  came  in  the 
dark-eyed  women  of  Syria,  Armenia 
and  Serbia.  Upon  the  spectators  it 
dawned  that  these  marching  women 
were  the  real  burden  bearers,  stepping 
into  the  places  left  vacant  by  their  men, 
and  the  pageant  changed  from  a  mere 
spectacle  to  reality.  To  the  social 
workers  present  it  meant  more  than  the 
appeal  of  a  woman's  world  in  travail, 
it  meant  the  opportunity  of  America  to 
become  internationally  conscious,  to 
unite  native  and  foreign  born  alike  in 
this  country  for  purposes  of  war  and  re- 
construction and  to  inaugurate  an  open 
international  diplomacy  with  the  peoples 
under  subjection  to  our  enemies  and 
theirs,  through  the  representatives  of 
their  races  now  sharing  the  freedom  of 
the  American  soil. 


A      FEDERAL      CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  MOB  VIOLENCE 

MUCH  is  being  made  in  Berlin,  the 
Associated  Press  reports,  of  the 
lynching  of  Prager,  the  German  miner 
recently  hanged  by  a  mob  in  Collins- 
ville,  111.,  and  the  case  is  represented 
there  by  the  newspapers  as  though  it 
were  an  instance  of  frequent  occur- 
rences condoned  by  the  American  people 
and  government.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  that  particular  case — which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  almost  uniformly 
condemned  throughout  the  country — 
and  of  other  recent  cases  of  mob  viol- 
ence, the  United  States  government  has 
been  most  emphatic  in  its  denunciation 
of  lawlessness.  Though  its  attitude  was 
well  known,  Attorney-General  Gregory 
has  thought  it  well  to  use  the  occasion 
of  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, last  week,  once  more  to  urge 
a  campaign,  educational  and  legal, 
against  lynch  law,  so  called. 

We  must  set  our  faces,  he  said,  against 
lawlessness  within  our  own  borders.  .  .  . 
For  us  to  tolerate  lynching  is  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  we  are  condemning  in  the  Ger- 
mans. Lynch  law  is  the  most  cowardly  of 
crimes.  Invariably  the  victim  is  unarmed, 
while  the  men  who  lvnch  are  armed  and 
large  in  numbers.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing 
under  any  circumstances,  but  at  this  time 
above  all  others  it  creates  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous condition. 

As  regards  Prager,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  gather  evidence  of  his  having 
been  guilty  of  any  offence,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  happening  grew  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  mind  where  people  say,  "The 
government  is  giving  us  no  protection, 
our  duly  constituted  authorities  are  do- 
ing nothing  to  protect  us,  and  we  will 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands."  It 
was  this  appeal  to  the  excited  and 
thoughtless  that  must  be  stopped.  For 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Gregory  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  legal  profession  in  explaining 
to  the  people  of  the  country  that  the 
laws  on  the  statute  book,  including  the 
one  just  passed  by  Congress,  are  entire- 
ly adequate  to  stop  treason  and  enemy 
activity  behind  the  lines. 

He  also  asked  the  members  of  the 
association  to  use  their  influence  against 
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the  passage  of  unconstitutional  laws  and 
the  idea  which  is  spreading  in  some 
quarters  that  at  a  time  of  war  consti- 
tutional guarantees  may  be  suspended. 
And,  thirdly,  he  appealed  to  the  best 
criminal  lawyers  to  file  with  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  an  expression  of 
willingness,  if  called  upon,  to  serve  in 
cases  of  trial  for  treason  and  similar 
crimes.  He  appeared  anxious  to  make 
sure  that  the  large  powers  entrusted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
new  law  shall,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
legal  talent  of  the  country,  be  used  with 
the  utmost  regard  to  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

ARIZONA  LOYALTY  LEAG- 
UERS INDICTED 
THE  beginning  of  the  trial  last 
week  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  of 
eleven  men  who  are  charged  with  the 
lynching  of  Robert  Prager,  and  the  in- 
dictment by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Tucson,  Arizona,  of  twenty  prominent 
citizens  of  Bisbee,  charged  with  being 
responsible  for  last  summer's  deportation 
outrage,  furnished  concrete  evidence 
that  crimes  of  violence,  committed  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  are  not  to  be 
condoned. 

The  men  indicted  for  participation  in 
the  Bisbee  deportation  include: 

General  manager  and  superintendent  of 
the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining  com- 
pany; the  superintendent  of  the  Phelps-Dodge 
Smelter  at  Douglas,  Arizona;  the  auditor  for 
the  Phelps-Dodge  interests  in  the  Southwest; 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Phelps-Dodge 
(Corporation ;  the  president  of  the  Shattuck 
Mine;  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Bisbee  who 
'is  a  former  president  of  the  Arizona  Bankers' 
Association;  the  city  marshal  of  Bisbee;  the 
deputy  sheriff  of  Cochise  County;  two  mine 
company  doctors;  a  former  state  senator;  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
'Cochise  County;  the  general  manager  of 
the  Phelps-Dodge  store  in  Bisbee;  and  a 
few  miners,  cattlemen  and  others  who  were 
active  in  organizing  the  Loyalty  League. 

The  indictment  charges  the  defend- 
ants with  conspiracy  to  deprive  citizens 
•of  their  legal  rights,  and  with  interfer- 
ing with  the  operation  of  the  draft  act 
by  deporting  men  who  were  subject  to 
'that  act  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
appearing  before  their  local  boards. 

THE  TRAGIC  FATE  OF  POLISH 
JEWS 

IN  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by 
Jews  in  America  to  alleviate  the  lot 
of  Jews  in  Poland,  the  reports  from  that 
country  are  again  becoming  more  and 
more  alarming.  The  Zurich  correspond- 
ent of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  a 
few  days  ago  reported  of  proclamations 
pasted  on  the  walls  in  Warsaw  and 
other  Polish  cities  inciting  the  popula- 
tion to  anti-semitic  riots  and  suggests, 
without  giving  any  credible  grounds  for 
his  belief,  that  these  are  inspired  by  the 
German  government.  However  this 
may  be,  there  are  several  features  in 
this  situation  that  require  explanation. 
First,  why  is  it  that  after  the  magnifi- 


cent response  of  American  Jewry  there 
should  still  be  an  almost  shrieking  de- 
mand for  more  aid  and  more  sacrifice? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  whole  of  that 
country,  Poles  as  well  as  Jews.  Those 
able  to  carry  on  their  trades  until  two 
years  or  one  year  ago  have  been  thrown 
upon  charity.  The  country  has  been 
sucked  dry  of  its  resources,  and  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  population,  urban 
and  rural,  has  become  so  great  that  the 
Jews,  making  their  livelihood  above  all 
in  commerce  and  small  trading,  are  left 
without  customers. 

Next,  supplies  in  neighboring  or  near- 
by countries  have  become  exhausted  or 
have  so  risen  in  price  that  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  has  shrunk  per- 
ceptibly month  by  month.  Finally,  the 
Jews  have  not  yet  had  time  since  the 
revolution  and  since  the  establishment 
of  a  German-Polish  government  to  read- 
just their  relationships  to  the  dominant 
race.  They  are  disliked  and  distrusted ; 
and  now  that  the  whole  population  is  in 
need,  such  aid  as  local  government  can 
render  goes  to  those  of  Polish  race  and 
culture. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  of 
American  Jewish  organizations  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Mr.  Farbstein,  in 
charge  of  the  relief  work  in  Poland,  that 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Unfortunately,  the  report  as 
published  contains  a  number  of  minor 
contradictions  and  vaguenesses.  (Mr. 
Farbstein  says,  for  example,  that  people 
sell  their  bread  cards  to  obtain  means 
to  acquire  morsels  of  food.  He  speaks 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
compelled  to  live  on  charity  and,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  mentions  that  relief 
has  had  to  be  curtailed  and  institutions 
had  to  close  their  doors.)  Nevertheless, 
the  report  gives  some  important  facts. 

Practically  all  the  Jews  in  Poland  are 
town  dwellers — over  one-half  of  the 
country's  urban  population  being  Jew- 
ish ;  only  comparatively  few  of  them  are 
capable  of  work  on  the  land  and  other 
heavy  occupations.  An  experiment  of 
the  government  to  introduce  compulsory 
work  ended  in  a  terrible  increase  of 
death  rates  from  sickness  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  severity  of  the  lack  of  re- 
munerative employment  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Farbstein's  statement  that  a  work- 
shop established  for  girls  where  no 
wages  are  paid  except  their  food  had 
1,500  applications  from  willing  workers 
in  one  day  and  actually  employed  over 
200.  The  increase  in  mortality  is 
shown  by  these  death  rates  for  Warsaw : 
Death  rate  for  month  of  April,  per  thousand. 

1914    12.6 

1915 • 22.5 

1916    24.4 

1917    • 41.6 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  is 
that  the  majority  of  Jewish  children  of 
school  age  are  not  at  school.  This  is  all 
the  more  surprising  because  lately  there 


have  come  from  Poland  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  educational  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  Polish  city  authorities 
since  the  revolution  and  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  building  of  schools 
has  actually  been  undertaken  in  spite  of 
war  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  figures 
sent  by  Mr.  Farbstein,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  some  21,000  of  92,000  Jewish 
children  attend  school.  No  explanation 
is  given  for  this  except  lack  of  funds. 

With  a  report  such  as  this,  American 
Jews  and  others  who  have  helped  and 
are  helping  to  raise  funds  for  the  three 
great  Jewish  relief  organizations  ask 
why  larger  appropriations  have  not  been 
made  to  the  Polish  relief  fund.  They 
forget  that  in  Poland,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  American  relief  funds, 
after  all,  can  only  play  an  inconspicu- 
ous part  in  comparison  with  the  self-help 
of  the  people.  The  tragedy  of  Polish 
Jewry  is  that  they  have  lost  or  exhaust- 
ed the  immense  resources  which  in  the 
past  existed  among  their  own  success- 
ful merchants  and  were  liberally  applied 
to  the  relief  of  suffering.  Many  are  the 
stories  of  prominent  men  and  families 
reduced  to  penury  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  actual  work  of  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  eight  relief  bureaus, 
all  of  them  organizations  that  were  in 
existence  before  the  war  as  charity 
agencies  maintained  by  the  Polish  Jews 
themselves.  They  enjoy  the  complete 
confidence  of  those  who  know  their 
work;  but  the  newer  reports  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  it 
is  necessary  to  support  them  more  vigor- 
ously in  the  matter  of  personnel  as  well 
as  of  money. 

WHERE  RENT  SHARKS  PROS- 
PER AND  WHY 
THE  relation  of  topography  to  the 
density  of  city  populations  and  to 
rents,  though  long  recognized  as  a  fac- 
tor that  must  be  reckoned  with,  has 
never  been  made  the  subject  of  thor- 
ough investigation.  Considerable  va- 
riety of  rents  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served in  cities  close  together  and  of 
about  the  same  population,  social  com- 
position and  wage  levels.  That  one  of 
them  lies  in  an  open  plain  where  its 
suburbs  can  gradually  extend  along  the 
main  highways  whereas  the  other  is 
bounded,  let  us  say,  on  two  sides  by 
a  lake,  on  two  more  by  a  bluff,  on  the 
fifth  by  a  wide  river  and  on  the  sixth 
by  a  swamp,  may  not  at  first  glance 
have  any  bearing  on  the  subject ;  never- 
theless it  is  the  explanation. 

The  practical  importance  of  natural 
means  of  access  and  expansion  is  not 
limited  to  the  laying  out  of  new  towns 
but  is  equally  pronounced  in  city  plan- 
ning as  generally  understood.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  is  brought 
out  by  the  investigation  of  the  rent  and 
housing  conditions  conducted  in  \\  a- 
terbury,    Conn.,    by   order   of   Governor 
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Marcus  H.  Holcomb.  The  first  fact 
pointed  out  by  the  investigating  com- 
mittee in  its  report  is  related  to  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  city's  high  rents : 

The  housing  situation  in  Waterbury  is  un- 
usual and  in  some  ways  unique  in  Connecti- 
cut. Owing  partly  to  the  hilly  conformation 
of  land  about  the  city,  and  the  difficulty  of 
extending  sewerage  systems,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  suburban  extension,  and 
unlike  almost  any  other  large  city  in  Con- 
necticut, there  is  no  considerable  number  of 
workmen  coming  into  'the  city  from  points 
outside  the  city  line.  The  housing  facilities 
of  Waterbury's  workmen,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  crowded  within  the  city  limits,  producing 
an  exceptional  congestion. 

While  the  inquiry  primarily  related 
to  the  extortionate  rents  charged  by  some 
of  the  landlords  when  the  demand  of 
labor  in  munition  factories  brought  large 
numbers  of  additional  workers  into  the 
city,  it  did  also  show  that  at  normal 
times  rent  conditions  compare  very  un- 
favorably with  those  of  neighboring 
cities.  Curiously  enough,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  in  its  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations brought  these  findings 
into  proper  relations,  and  only  proposed 
remedial  action  on  legal  lines  for  deal- 
ing with  the  particular  offence  com- 
plained of  without  going  into  the  phy- 
sical possibilities  of  making  more  build- 
ing land  available  and  of  stimulating 
building  enterprise. 

As  regards  the  rent  sharks,  all  that 
need  be  said  is  that  they  exist  in  every 
community.  Those  of  Waterbury 
merely  had  the  advantage  over  those  in 
other  cities  of  being  able  to  put  on  an 
extra  amount  of  pressure.  The  majority 
of  landlords  did  not  attempt  to  extract 
the  full  advantage  which  the  country's 
need  for  greater  output  gave  them. 
There  is,  however,  one  method  of  ex- 
tortion which  is  even  more  reprehensible 
than  the  raising  of  rents,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  Waterbury  on  a 
considerable  scale.  We  refer  to  the 
refusal  to  make  elementary  repairs 
where  the  tenants,  owing  to  a  severe 
shortage  of  houses,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlords.  In  this  aspect,  the  matter 
becomes  one  of  grave  concern  for  the 
public  health. 

On  an  average,  rents  in  the  cases 
complained  of  had  been  raised  by  80  per 
cent  in  a  little  over  two  years.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  other  expenditures 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
could  not  be  incurred.  But  graver  than 
this  is  the  lack  of  sanitation  found  by  the 
committee  in  many  of  the  houses  in- 
spected, the  overcrowding,  the  damp- 
ness, the  unsafe  floors  and  stairs,  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  the  backyards, 
the  dirty  walls  from  which  the  plaster 
had  partly  peeled  off. 

The  landlords  who  appeared  tried  to 
justify  the  high  rentals  and  the  neglect 
by  reference  to  the  high  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. They  showed  that  the  taking  of 
roomers  means  a  harder  wear  on  the 
property — thereby  incidentally  laying 
bare  the  unsound  economy  of  that  form 
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ONE  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  re- 
cent plans  for  industrial  housing 
developments  is  that  drawn  by 
George  B.  Post  and  Sons,  of  New 
York  city,  for  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  reproduced  above. 
All  minor  streets  are  fifty  feet  wide, 
but  only  eighteen  feet  of  this  is  paved, 
the  rest  being  given  to  sidewalks  and 
grass  strips.  The  varied  setbacks  of 
the  houses  and  the  curving  roads, 
while  primarily  serving  practical  ends, 
make  for  pleasant  vistas.  The  chief 
value  of  the  plan  lies,  however,  in  its 
demonstration  that  a  rectangular  de- 
velopment is  not  necessary  for  econom- 
ical platting. 

An  important  architectural  feature  is 
the  entrance  square.  The  drawing 
shows  one  corner  of  it  where  three 
arches,  giving  access  to  the  factory 
yards  which  adjoin  the  estate,  are 
cut  into  an  arcade  running  along  a 
block  of  stores.  In  one  of  the  arcaded 
houses  is  a  branch  library  with  rooms 
for  community  activities. 


of  housing  war  workers  which  has  been 
so  extensively  resorted  to.  They  also 
tried  to  imburse  themselves  beforehand, 
they  said,  for  the  vacancies  expected 
after  the  war! 

To  publish  the  names  of  these  profi- 
teers and  hold  them  up  to  public  oppro- 
brium is  the  first  item  of  the  committee's 
recommendations.  In  addition  to  this 
they  recommend  that  power  be  given  to 
the  courts  to  suspend  summary  process 
against  defaulting  tenants  for  at  least 
three  months  when  a  case  presents  facts 
of  excessive  rent  or  bad  housing  condi- 
tions. Thirdly,  they  suggest  in  extreme 
cases  federal  action  under  the  national 
defense  act  which  makes  unlawful  un- 
just and  unreasonable  charges  in  dealing 
with  necessaries.  And  fourth,  they  de- 
mand a  stricter  enforcement  of  all 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  protec- 
tion of  health. 


The  governor,  on  the  strength  of  this 
report  and  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
state  council  of  defense,  has  given  in- 
structions in  conformity  with  these 
recommendations.  Obviously,  action  on 
these  lines  does  no  more  than  deal  with 
the  worst  abuses,  and  even  on  these 
lines  is  held  by  some  of  those  interested 
in  the  matter  not  to  go  far  enough. 
Thus,  the  Waterbury  Republican  men- 
tioned last  week  that  a  number  of  land- 
lords are  trying  to  dodge  the  mora- 
torium established  by  the  governor  by 
getting  rid  of  tenants  under  one  pretext 
or  another  and  then  asking  a  higher  rent 
for  the  empty  dwelling.  A  social 
worker  in  Waterbury  who  is  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject  writes  to  the 
Survey  as  follows: 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  social 
work  in  this  city  have  been  somewhat  disap- 
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pointed  in  this  report  because  it  did  not  offer 
any  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  Before 
the  report  was  published  most  of  the  land- 
lords who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
rents  were  somewhat  restrained  because  they 
did  not  know  what  the  governor  would  do. 
But  since  the  report  has  been  published,  a 
number  of  them  have  taken  new  courage  and 
have  notified  their  tenants  of  additional  in- 
creases. 

The  housing  situation  in  Waterbury  still 
continues  to  be  acute  because  the  number  of 
new  buildings  erected  have  not  been  adequate 
to  the  demands.  In  speaking  with  our  local 
real  estate  men  about  the  situation,  they  claim 
that  it  is  only  at  a  financial  loss  that  they  can 
build  houses  at  the  prevailing  price  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  in  this  city.  The  argument  is 
that  a  house  that  would  cost  $7,000  to  build 
now,  and  for  which  they  would  have  to 
charge  correspondingly  large  rent  to  make  it 
a  paying  investment,  would  probably  be 
worth  only  two-thirds  as  much  after  the  war 
when  things  would  become  normal  again. 

PUBLIC    RELIEF    BY    A    PRI- 
VATE AGENCY 

A  NOVEL  experiment  in  working 
out  the  relation  between  public 
and  private  relief  is  being  tried  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Relief  is  granted 
by  this  city  of  140,000  population  only 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Association,  the  private  charity  organi- 
zation society  of  the  city.  Not  only 
material  relief,  but  also  medical  care, 
hospital  care,  and  admissions  to  homes 
and  institutions  are  administered  in 
this  way. 

Through  the  influence  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  an  article  was  incor- 
porated in  the  city  charter  making 
mandatory  either  the  engagement  of  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  workers  by 
the  city  or  some  arrangement  with  a 
private  society  whose  visitors  would  ful- 
fill these  requirements.  Frederick  Locke, 
director  of  public  welfare  under  the 
commission  form  of  government,  has 
chosen  to  arrange  with  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Association  to  do  all  the  family  re- 
lief work  of  the  city,  free  of  charge. 
The  plan  is  said  to  be  working  smoothly. 
Social  workers  assert  that  there  was  less 
suffering  last  winter,  for  example,  than 
in  former  years,  in  spite  of  the  critical 
fuel  situation  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  the  eight  months  during  which  the 
plan  has  been  tried,  thirty-five  families 
that  had  received  regular  relief  in  large 
quantities  under  the  old  system  have 
been  taken  off  the  city's  books.  From 
every  indication  these  families  would 
have  continued  to  receive  aid  from  the 
city,  but  were  shut  off  because  of  the 
facts  brought  out  through  investigation 
instituted  by  the  association  or  through 
its  constructive  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  relief  given  cer- 
tain families  was  found  to  be  inade- 
quate. The  testimony  of  the  physician, 
teachers,  and  neighbors  of  these  families 
disclosed  that  the  children  were  in  poor 
health  and  behind  in  school  because  their 
bodies  were  undernourished.  In  these 
cases  relief  was  increased. 

In  the  many  new  cases  coming  to  the 


attention  of  the  city  this  winter,  the 
services  of  the  larger  staff  of  trained 
visitors  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  city 
has  made  it  possible  to  keep  up  the 
standards  of  those  who  have  become 
destitute  and  to  treat  them  so  construc- 
tively that  they  will  in  many  cases  have 
derived  permanent  benefit  from  their 
contact  with  the  relief  department, 
rather  than   permanent  harm. 

The  work  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  association, 
Edward  D.  B.  Lynde,  who  previously 
worked  under  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
in  New  London,  Conn.  Through  ar- 
rangement with  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society,  and  with  the  judge  of  probate 
and  his  assistant  who  administer  the 
mothers'  pensions,  Mr.  Lynde  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  that  still  further  pre- 
cludes duplication  and  tends  to  make  for 
a  complete  community-wide  coordina- 
tion in  the  charity  work  of  the  city. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis nurses  and  the  mothers'  pension 
visitor  report  regularly  to  Mr.  Lynde 
regarding  the  families  under  their  care 
who  are  receiving  city  help.  This  plan 
saves  the  Social  Welfare  Association  the 
work  of  at  least  two  extra  visitors.  Its 
present  staff  is  composed  of  eight  visi- 
tors, an  office  visitor  and  a  visiting 
housekeeper,  besides  the  office  helpers, 
supervisor,  and  executive  secretary. 

By  this  plan  the  association  also  has 
the  decision,  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  public  welfare,  regarding  the 
admission  of  candidates  to  the  hospitals, 
almshouse,  city  sanatorium,  and  other 
institutions,  as  well  as  concerning  tax 
exemption  claims,  peddling  permits  and 
other  forms  of  city  assistance.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  two  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  association  to  investi- 
gate patients  who  have  applied  for  free 
beds,  not  as  city  charges,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hospital.  The  investigating 
work  is  thus  largely  centralized. 

Special  attention  is    being    given    to 
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prevent  the  placing  of  too  much  em- 
phasis on  mere  investigation.  An  in- 
stance of  the  constructive  treatment 
afforded  is  the  care  taken  of  children 
from  among  the  regular  city  families, 
who  each  Saturday  are  brought  into  a 
clinic  to  the  number  of  about  twenty- 
five.  This  clinic  is  attended  by  the  city 
physician,  a  nurse  from  the  Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society,  the  Social  Welfare 
Association  visitor,  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  oral  school  for  the  deaf, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  speech 
difficulties  and  nervous  troubles,  and 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  school  for 
exceptional  children.  The  children  are 
weighed  and  measured  periodically  and 
a  close  track  is  kept  of  the  relation  of 
adequate  relief  to  physical  development. 
They  are  examined  for  physical  defects, 
such  as  adenoids,  goitre  and  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  for  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
or  other  disease.  Where  they  show  any 
indication  of  physical  or  mental  defec- 
tiveness, special  attention  is  given  them. 

This  plan  purposes  that  city  relief 
shall  be  supplemented  by  other  efforts 
to  make  good  citizens  out  of  these  chil- 
dren. It  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
effort  being  made  now  to  ascertain  all 
the  needs  in  each  family  and  to  meet 
them  in  an  effective  manner. 

While  the  ideal  plan  for  the  future 
is  for  the  public  department  to  engage 
a  trained  staff  adequate  to  give  con- 
structive treatment  to  all  cases,  the  pres- 
ent plan  is  believed  to  have  its  advan- 
tages. It  is  gaining  public  support  for 
modern  methods  of  relief  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  the  public  is  called 
upon  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  larger 
trained  staff,  it  will  be  the  more  willing 
to  do  so. 

FEW   FRENCH   WOMEN    NOW 
WORK  AT  NIGHT 

IN  the  early  months  of  the  war  France 
went  through  much  the  same  agita- 
tion that  this  country  is  now  having  in 
regard  to  the  war-time  necessity  of  re- 
laxing the  standards  of  labor.  Regula- 
tions affecting  hours  of  labor  and  night 
work  for  women  and  children  were  ac- 
tually relaxed,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
urgent  need  for  the  rapid  production  of 
munitions.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
"serious  social  disadvantages  became  ap- 
parent," with  the  result,  according  to 
United  States  Commercial  Attache  Ve- 
ditz  at  Paris,  that  public  authorities 
"began  restricting"  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions, until  now  the  number  of 
women  working  at  night  is  insignificant. 
Mr.  Veditz  says  further: 

A  circular  dated  June  29,  1916,  prescribed 
certain  limits  for  the  employment  of  women 
at  night.  Then  gradually  employers  them- 
selves undertook  to  restrict  further  the  night 
employment  of  female  labor,  with  the  result 
that  an  investigation  begun  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  on  May  31,  1917,  shows  that  ft- 
male  labor  at  night  has  been  reduced  to  al- 
most insignificant  proportions.     The  investi- 
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gation  embraced  787  private  industrial  es- 
tablishments employing  at  night  58,784 
women,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  women  working  in  these  establishments. 
Of  the  above  number  519  were  under  16 
years  of  age  and  1,576  were  between  16  and 
18  years  of  age.  The  average  duration  of 
night  work  was  10  hours. 

It  is  reported  that  improvements  have  been 
made  everywhere  in  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  night  work  of  the 
women.  Husband  and  wife  are  employed 
at  the  same  hours,  so  that  they  may  take 
their  meals  together;  there  are  eight-hour 
shifts,  so  that  night  work  is  required  of  each 
shift  only  one  week  in  three;  women  are 
intrusted  with  the  lighter  kinds  of  work; 
the  rest  periods  have  been  made  more  num- 
erous; female  workers  living  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  town  are  grouped  together 
in  the  factory. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  FOR 
SAVING  BABIES 

ONE  of  the  features  of  Children's 
Year  in  Cleveland  will  be  known 
as  the  "children's  special."  This  is  an 
automobile  equipped  with  tents  that  will 
be  used  alternately  for  clinical  demon- 
strations in  saving  babies  as  a  dental 
outfit,  and  more  especially  as  a  peripa- 
tetic platform  from  which  health  in- 
structions may  be  given  to  the  people 
on  the  street — that  preponderance  of 
folks  who  do  not  attend  conferences  or 
sit  in  at  committee  meetings  for  the 
general  propagation  of  health  principles 
among  themselves. 

The  "children's  special"  will  visit 
parts  of  the  city  where  health  work  is 
most  needed  and  which  are  seldom 
visited  by  distinguished  guests  who  are 
being  "shown"  the  city.  The  response 
which  has  met  this  suggestion  gives 
some  indication  of  the  unsatisfied  desires 
not  only  for  the  right  kind  of  informa- 
tion, but  for  actual  health  and  dental 
service.  Remote  parts  of  the  country 
are  looking  forward  to  visits  from  the 
"children's  special."  When  the  propa- 
ganda side  of  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  that  this  outfit  will 
be  used  as  a  moving  equipment  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  children  in  com- 
munities where  health  facilities  are  not 
available.  When  one  realizes  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  United 
States  live  in  towns  of  2,500  or  less  and 
in  the  country,  and  that  official  reports 
show  that  country  children  have  more 
physical  defects  than  the  children  of 
cities,  and  when  it  is  further  realized 
that  in  the  remote  districts  there  are  no 
facilities  for  the  important  work  of  tak- 
ing care  of  defects  in  children,  the 
method  of  the  "children's  special"  will 
be  appreciated. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
WAR  AND  THE  CHURCHES 

MEREDITH  NICHOLSON,  not 
long  ago,  berated  the  American 
churches  for  allowing  one  field  of 
social  service  after  another  to  be  taken 
away  from  them  without  developing  any 


others  in  their  place.  The  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  held  last  week  in  New 
York  city,  shows  that  the  last  part  of 
the  criticism  no  longer  holds  good.  At 
this  meeting  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy  pre- 
sented outlines  for  an  American- 
Canadian  committee  on  social  service 
covering  not  only  cooperation  of  the 
churches  with  other  organizations  but 
proposing  a  number  of  new  activities  of 
their  own  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  time. 

The  committee  itself  is  a  new  devel- 
opment. At  a  meeting  in  Toronto,  in 
April,  an  informal  overhead  organiza- 
tion between  the  church  social  service 
agencies  of  the  two  countries  was 
drafted  and  referred  to  the  constituent 
bodies.  Social  programs  for  local 
churches  and  for  federations  of  churches 
were  informally  adopted  covering  sex 
morality  and  control  of  venereal  diseases, 
child  welfare,  war-time  "causes,"  prohi- 
bition, congested  populations  and  a 
"movement  back  to  working  people."  It 
was  also  agreed  to  extend  cooperation 
between  Catholic,  Hebrew  and  Protes- 
tant organizations  in  social  service,  and 
between  church  and  other  social  agen- 
cies. 

The  plan  outlined  on  sex  morality 
and  control  of  venereal  diseases  includes 
the  education  of  the  clergy  for  cam- 
paigns directed  towards  the  abolition  of 
segregated  areas,  provision  of  clinics 
and  hospital  facilities,  the  humane  care 
of  prostitutes  and,  perhaps,  registration 
of  infected  persons.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  recommend  the  requirement  of  certifi- 
cates of  freedom  from  venereal  infec- 
tion before  marriage.  In  all  these  ef- 
forts, the  churches  will  take  part  in  the 
larger  efforts  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Women  whose  social  interest  within 
the  churches,  according  to  the  report, 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  past  too  largely 
in   communities    at   a   distance    through 


home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  will 
under  the  new  plan  function  directly 
through  local  church  committees  on  so- 
cial welfare.  Their  first  care  will  be 
for  women  engaged  in  war  industries, 
and  wherever  practicable  the  church 
buildings  and  church  organization  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  women  and  girls 
who  are  crowding  into  these  industries. 

The  second  immediate  object  of  these 
committees  will  be  to  take  an  aggressive 
part  in  local  efforts  to  safeguard  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  of  women  war 
workers  and  to  secure  standards  of  hours 
and  wages  "on  a  par  with  those  of  men 
and  adjusted  to  their  physical  needs." 
Later,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  interest 
themselves  in  "everything  affecting  the 
freedom,  equality  and  opportunity  of 
women  and  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  municipalities." 

Dr.  Paul  Moore  Strayer,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  submitted  an  outline  of 
studies  in  problems  of  the  reconstruction 
period  for  the  use  of  churches  and  other 
socially  minded  groups  which  was 
adopted  in  principle  and  referred  to  a 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  a  final 
draft. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  com- 
mission has  now  eight  community  or- 
ganizers at  work  in  war-industry  cen- 
ters, and  that  the  number  will  shortly  be 
increased.  They  are  furnished  by  de- 
nominational war  councils  or  boards  of 
home  mission,  go  out  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  War-Time  Commis- 
sion and  work  closely  with  government 
agencies.  They  are  engaged  in  making 
rapid  surveys  of  the  new  populations  and 
their  social  and  religious  needs  and, 
afterwards,  in  organizing  the  local 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Hebrew  relig- 
ious resources  to  offer  the  newcomers 
friendship,  worship,  religious  education 
and  social-center  activities.  The  next 
step  is  to  secure  further  cooperation 
with  other  local  agencies  for  the  as- 
similation and  welfare  of  the  new  citi- 
zens. 
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A  CITY  CHAPLAIN  AND  HOW 
HE  WORKS 

THUS   wrote   Mayor   R.   W.   Speer 
in    March    to    the   city    council    of 
Denver,  Colo.: 

From  experience  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  as  many  persons  in  this  community  need- 
ing words  of  encouragement  and  sound  ad- 
vice as  there  are  who  require  charitable  aid 
and  medical  care.  In  many  places  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  must  be  used;  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  is  necessary,  but  there 
are  times  and  occasions  when  the  point- 
ing out  of  right  and  wrong  will  do  more 
permanent   good. 

Every  day  men  are  sent  to  jail  whose 
wives,  children  and  mothers  are  the  real 
sufferers,  and  on  their  account  we  are  asked 
for  a  pardon.  In  some  of  these  cases  an 
opportunity  is  presented  to  do  the  offender 
good,  but  the  city  has  no  one  whose  special 
duty  is  to  try  and  bring  about  right  think- 
ing and  action.  .  .  .  Letters  are  constantly 
being  received,  asking  that  we  investigate 
discouraged  and  unhappy  friends  of  the 
writer  who  are  about  to  give  up  life's  strug- 
gle. .  .  .  The  present  war  will,  in  a  short 
time,  bring  shadows  and  sorrow  to  many 
Denver   homes.  .  .  . 

To  meet  these  various  needs,  Mayor 
Speer  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  city  chaplain.  In  the  cases  of  offend- 
ers, said  the  mayor,  such  an  office  "could 
turn  one  in  twenty  from  his  evil  ways ;" 
in  those  of  the  discouraged  he  was  "more 
needed  than  a  detective  or  inspector ;" 
and  in  those  of  stricken  families  with 
no  church  affiliations,  he  "could  offer 
consolation  without  appearing  to  in- 
trude." 

The  idea  appealed  strongly  to  the 
council.  Six  days  later  an  ordinance 
was  adopted  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  city  chaplain  and  providing 
for  such  compensation  to  him  out  of  the 
emergency  fund  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
mayor.  This  is  the  first  city  chaplain- 
ship  to  be  created  by  an  American  city. 
The  ordinance  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
chaplain  not  only  to  aid,  assist  and  en- 
courage unfortunate  persons  and  those 
in  distress  but  also  to  visit  all  penal  and 
municipal  institutions  of  the  city  and 
county,  with  full  right  to  interview  all 
persons  confined  in  them.  He  is  to 
recommend  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
mayor  for  clemency  any  persons  confined 
or  cared  for  where  such  action  seems  to 
him  for  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. His  work  is  to  be  conducted  in 
a  non-sectarian  and  non-denominational 
manner. 

How  the  chaplain  actually  goes  to 
work  may  be  illustrated  by  two  inci- 
dents related  in  Denver's  municipal 
magazine  Municipal  Facts.  Here  is  one 
of  the  incidents: 

A  seventeen-year  old  Jewish  lad,  whose 
parents  live  in  New  York,  came  to  Denver 
to  secure  work  after  visiting  an  aunt  in 
Cheyenne.  He  had  been  in  the  city  but  one 
and  one-half  hours  when  he  was  arrested 
for  vagrancy.  A  sentence  of  thirty  days 
in  jail  followed.  He  had  served  seventeen 
of  these  when  Chaplain  Goodheart  was  at- 
tracted by  his  frank  face.     The  boy  had  been 


unable  to  notify  his  relatives  because  he 
was  without  money  even  to  buy  a  postage 
stamp.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  chaplain 
he  was  pardoned  and  a  job  found  for  him. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young 
married  man,  twenty-four  years  old,  un- 
able to  do  hard  work  because  of  tuber- 
cular trouble: 

His  brother,  an  automobile  mechanic,  had 
been  assisting  the  young  man,  whose  wife 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Rendered 
desperate  by  his  wife's  condition,  the  young 
man  stole  an  automobile  to  secure  money  for 
medical  attention.  He  was  fined  in  a  police 
court   and   bound   over  on    a    felony   charge. 


Chaplain  Goodheart  intervened  and  got  the 
Motor  Club's  special  police  committee  to 
dismiss  the  charge.  The  brother  paid  the 
fine  of  $52  and  found  light  work  for  him. 
As  a  result  of  the  shock,  the  wife,  who  gave 
birth  to  a  child  while  her  husband  was  in 
jail,  may  die.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  this 
that  a  police  force  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  Goodheart,  who  previous  to  his 
appointment  had  been  a  worker  for  the 
Sunshine  Mission,  has  since  gone  on  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence  to  France  to 
carry  on  war  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Denver  Rotary  Club ;  and  a  substitute 
has  been  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
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Hiring  the  Worker 

By    Roy    Willmarth    Kelly.      Engineering 

Magazine  Co.     250  pp.     Price  $3;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

This  book,  "written  primarily  to  assist 
superintendents,  foremen  and  employment 
managers  to  solve  their  employment  prob- 
lems," makes  an  unusual  success  of  a  diffi- 
cult task.  It  is  written  in  an  eminently  prac- 
tical vein,  setting  forth  the  practices  and  ex- 
periences of  thirty  firms  in  a  way  that  can- 
not help  being  of  value  to  any  employer 
whose  mind  is  open.  It  is  as  nearly  a  tech- 
nical handbook  as  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of   hiring  and   handling  men   allows. 

Mr.  Kelly  combines,  in  quite  unusual 
fashion,  a  grasp  of  the  employe's  point  of 
view  with  an  appreciation  of  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  management.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  who  can  maintain  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  basis  of  scientific 
management  and  the  intent  of  its  founder 
with  respect  to  the  "problems  of  personality 
which  center  about  the  employe,"  in  spite  of 
the  sad  neglect  of  these  problems  in  many 
factories  where  scientific  management  has 
been  introduced   (pp.  17,  101,  102). 

He  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  clear- 
eyed  vision  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
employment  psychology  and  the  need  for 
pushing  ahead  in  the  development  of  this 
new  science,  in  spite  of  its  present  short- 
comings. The  book  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions and  of  tables  and  forms  from  which 
such  suggestions  can  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 

The  fundamental  importance  to  proper 
employment  management  of  the  follow-up  of 
each  employe  is  clearly  and  persuasively  set 
forth,  and  the  importance  of  a  full  written 
analysis  of  each  job,  or  class  of  jobs,  is  so 
tactfully  brought  in  that  it  will  do  the  least 
possible  violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  old- 
time  "factory  boss." 

Mr.  Kelly  gives  many  examples  from 
actual  practice  of  the  combination  of  educa- 
tion with  the  employment  problem,  with  the 
emphasis  upon  such  practical  points  as  the 
usefulness  of  classwork  in  helping  to  rate 
the  employe  for  purposes  of  promotion,  and 
the  futility  of  evening  classes  for  minors. 

The  importance  of  a  right  promotion 
policy  to  industrial  progress  and  to  proper 
industrial  relations,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
organized  employment  department  to  such 
a  promotion  policy,  is  given  its  place,  but 
might  without  harm  have  been  enlarged 
upon  still  further.  The  necessity  for  the 
employment  manager  to  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  foreman,  and  to  make  frequent 


trips  into   the   factory   itself,    is    also   passed 
over  somewhat  too  lightly. 

A  dangerous  defect  which,  for  the  present, 
should  be  guarded  against  carefully  by  men 
planning  a  book  of  this  sort  occurs  rather 
frequently  throughout  Hiring  the  Worker; 
namely,  a  partial  breach  of  confidence  with 
the  concerns  furnishing  information.  This 
does  not  occur  directly  in  any  place,  but 
by  very  slight  piecing  together  and  research, 
the  names  of  all  the  contributing  companies 
could  readily  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  this 
particular  book,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no 
employer  will  think  to  raise'  the  point,  but, 
for  the  present,  a  somewhat  elaborate  care 
to  maintain  privacy  will  be  justified  until 
the  newer  spirit  of  scientific  frankness  gets  a 
broader  foothold.  Just  what  this  scientific 
frankness  implies  has  seldom  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  on  page  193:  "So  long  as  ex- 
ecutives take  the  selfish  attitude  that  pro- 
gressive ideas  or  new  wrinkles  in  manage- 
ment must  be  guarded  as  trade  secrets,  there 
can  be  no  real  advancement.  Many  execu- 
tives have  adopted  the  very  much  broader 
and  saner  point  of  view  that  regards  the 
total  gains  from  cooperation  with  others, 
with  open  discussion  and  a  fair  amount  of 
publicity,  as  incomparably  greater  than  the 
small  losses  due  to  a  competitor's  adopting 
some  of  the  firm's  pet  methods." 

Mr.  Kelly's  handling  of  the  questionnaire 
method  is  made  of  more  practical  value  than 
would  have  been  predicted,  by  the  careful 
follow-up  field  work  that  he  carried  on.  In 
general,  questionnaires  standing  alone  are 
of  doubtful  service,  but  can  be  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account  by  proper  follow-up. 

The  book  has  a  helpful  and  practical  table 
of  contents  and  index,  and  a  bibliography 
admirably  calculated  to  help  the  employer 
and  his  superintendents.  A  wide  circulation 
of  this  book  among  business  men  will  advance 
the  art  and  science  of  human  engineering. 
Henry  S.  Dennison. 

Library  Ideals 

By  Henry  E.  Legler.  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.  78  pp.  Price  $1.50;  bv  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.60. 

This  neatly  printed  volume  consists  of  ad- 
dresses and  articles  written  by  the  late  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  public  library  and 
edited  by  his  son,  Henry  M.  Legler.  In  the 
preface,  written  by  J.  Christian  Bay,  it  is 
said  that  the  main  purpose  in  collecting  them 
in  the  present  form  is  to  convey  their  purpose 
to  the  friends  who  like  to  remember  the  mind 
out  of  which  they  grew  and  to  perpetuate  that 
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radical  idealism  that  animated  Mr.  Legler 
in  his  library  work.  But  in  addition,  the 
material  in  this  volume  will  prove  of  great 
value  and  interest  to  teachers,  students  and 
those  interested  in  community  welfare. 

There  is  no  other  institution  that  character- 
izes so  much  the  spirit  of  a  democracy  as  the 
public  library,  and  there  is  no  other  institu- 
tion in  a  democracy  that  can  help  more  to 
form  an  intelligent  public  opinion  and  en- 
large the  general  knowledge.  The  addresses 
and  essays  by  Henry  E.  Legler,  a  librarian 
with  great  vision,  tell  of  the  achievements 
and  ideals  of  the  library  as  an  institution  in 
a  commonwealth. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  volume 
are  two  addresses,  one  an  address  entitled 
Next  Steps,  the  other  The  World  of  Print  and 
the  World's  Work.  The  first  of  the  two  is  a 
■splendid  description  of  school  and  library  co- 
operation. Little  cooperation  exists  as  yet 
between  the  school  and  library,  as  a  teacher 
showed  who,  addressing  a  library  gathering, 
•said  (quoted  by  Legler),  'We  do  not  yet 
know  you  and  our  need  for  you,"  and,  taking 
his  own  case  as  illustration,  added  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  common  school 
education  he  never  saw  a  school  library  or 
public  library.  In  high  school  he  had  very 
little  but  the  regular  textbooks;  in  college  he 
■spoke  to  the  librarian  "through  a  wire  net- 
ting" asking  for  a  book,  and  after  all  this 
began  teaching;  with  no  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  library. 

The  World  of  Print  and  the  World's  Work 
gives  a  general  description  of  library  pro- 
gress, its  special  work  among  workingmen, 
foreigners,  and  its  relation  to  civic  work  and 
intellectual  life  as  a  whole.  Through  the 
entire  address  resounds  the  call  that  the  li- 
brarians make  the  library  a  place  where  true 
humanism  may  flourish. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  traveling  li- 
braries, library  work  among  children,  phases 
of  library  extension  and  administration  of 
funds.  All  are  very  interesting,  and,  it  is  to 
be    hoped,    will    be    widely    read. 

S.  Zimand. 
The  Coming  Democracy 

By    Herman    Fernau.      E.    P.    Dutton    Co. 

321    pp.     Price   $2;    by  mail   of   the    Sur- 
vey $2.12. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  statement  on 
Germany  and  the  German  point  of  view,  on 
democracy  and  the  democratic  point  of 
view;  with  the  definite  conclusion,  by  a  Ger- 
man, that  the  welfare  of  mankind  demands 
German  defeat. 

As  to  the  war,  Mr.  Fernau  points  out  that 
Germany  claimed  that  her  ally,  Austria,  was 
terribly  threatened  and  she  declared  war  on 
Russia — five  days  before  the  threatened  ally 
declared  war  on  Russia.  Then  Italy  de- 
clared war  on  Austria,  and  Germany  paid 
no  attention  to  Italy.  The  Serajevo  murder 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  Invasion  of 
Germany  by  Russia  was  not  the  cause.  Overt 
acts  by  France  were  not  the  cause.  "Aus- 
tria, backed  up  by  Germany,  absolutely  de- 
termined upon  war." 

Why  was  war  declared  upon  France? 
"Because  we  intended  to  attack  her  under 
trumped-up  pretexts."  From  the  beginning 
the  German  government  has  misrepresented 
the  facts  to  the  German  people.  "No  war  of 
modern  days  has  ever  borne  the  stamp  of  a 
war  of  conquest  more  unmistakably."  This 
is  a  dynastic  war.  "the  will-to-power  of  in- 
dividual men."  The  German  government 
is  dynastic.  The  theoretical  power  of  the 
people  is  pure  fiction.  Germany  has  "an 
autocratic  system  of  government  adorned 
with  a  democratic  facade." 

If  other  nations  built  ships  and  increased 
their  armies,  German  logic  said,  "Beware! 
They  are  planning  to  attack  us."  If  other 
nations  reduced  armaments,  German  logic 
said,  "Beware!    They  are  trying  to  trick  us." 

This   and  other  dynastic  schemes   are,  ac- 


cording to  the  author,  fostered  by  German 
education.  "All  professorial  chairs  are, 
without  exception,  in  the  nomination  of  the 
state."  German  professors  live  by,  not  for, 
philosophy,  history,  etc.  So  long  as  they 
regard  Prussia  as  a  model  state,  the  dynasty 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  the  German  con- 
stitution as  the  highest  expression  of  civic 
bliss,  "they  have  even  the  liberty  to  rebel 
against  the  Almighty  (Hackel,  Ostwald, 
Eucken)  or  to  criticise  the  existing  economic 
order  from  a  socialistic  point  of  view 
(Schmoller,  Sombart,  etc.)."  The  German 
professors  have  been  styled  "the  intellectual 
bodyguard  of  the  Hohenzollerns."  The  ap- 
peal of  the  ninety-three  intellectuals,  An  die 
Kulturwelt,  was  a  "Sedan  of  the  German 
spirit." 

The  intellectuals  are  working  for  "badges 
of  servility  (the  so-called  orders)."  Rarely 
is  there  found  among  them  one  who  dares 
to  play  the  man.  "Learning  without  char- 
acter, knowledge  without  conscience,  organi- 
zation without  humanity,  discipline  without 
liberty,  ideal  without  dignity,"  such  is  Ger- 
man  Kultur. 

The  Kaiser  always  said  he  loved  peace, 
and  the  German  people  could  not,  dared  not, 
realize  the  fundamental  idea  of  German 
militarism — eagerness  for  war. 

A  war  for  conquest  is  repugnant  to  the 
German  people  as  a  whole.  This  war  was 
to  them,  by  falsifications,  forgeries,  etc.,  made 
a  war  of  defense.  The  Germans  actually 
believe  that  "we"  did  not  want  the  war. 
The  people  "were  artificially  and  forcibly 
inoculated  into  a  belief"  that  made  them 
back   up    the   war. 

Every  lover  of  peace  must  attack  dynas- 
ties. "The  essential  condition  of  every  true 
culture  is  and  remains  the  political  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  citizen."  To  democrats 
and  pacifists  this  world  war  represents  the 
final  struggle  of  the  dynastic  coercive  policy 
against  the  demands  of  humanity.  What- 
ever may  be  superficially  held  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  war,  the  fundamental  cause  is 
dynasty.  But  do  not  forget  that  "van- 
quished dynasties  imply  victorious  nations. 
The  victorious  nation  gains  a  new  or  re- 
juvenated dynasty  (with  all  its  reactionary 
consequences)  ;  the  vanquished  nation  gains 
a  new  liberty  and  a  fairer  human  ideal." 
if  the  Germans  emerge  victorious  from  this 
war.  says  the  author,  "our  victory  would 
only  mean  a  strengthening  of  the  dynastic 
principle  ot  arbitrary  power  all  along  tht 
line.  .  .  .  The  German  dynasty  cannot 
and  will  not  be  victorious  in  this  war. 
Europe  will  be  democratic!" 

The  spirit  of  the  author  is  summed  up  in 
the  impassioned  closing  sentences  when  he 
says  that  the  book  contains  a  demand  for 
reforms  which  have  been  understood  by  the 
very  peasants  in  all  civilized  countries.  "In 
fact,  what  I  here  demand  for  Germany  has 
been  possessed  by  the  English,  French, 
Americans  and  Swiss  for  the  past  ISO 
years.    .     .     ." 

"Onward  to  democracy.  This  will  and 
must  tomorrow  be  the  battle-cry  of  Europe 
in  general,  and  of  Germany  in  particular." 

"Away  from  Bismarck.  Germany  for  the 
Germans." 

The  case  for  democracy  was  never  more 
persuasively  or  impellingly  presented  than 
in    this    book. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 

My  Life  With  Young  Men 

By  Richard  C.  Morse.  Association  Press. 
547  pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.70. 

As  the  first  general  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
author  gives  a  first  hand  account  of  a  fifty 
years'  growth  of  this  association  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  So  detailed  is  the  ac- 
count, however,   that  it  is  of  more  value  to 


the  religious  worker  than  to  the  layman. 
Throughout  the  book  the  author  writes  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  one  is  forced  frequently 
to  read  between  the  lines  to  obtain  a  picture 
of  his  life  and  character  development. 

Reared  in  a  democratic  household,  and 
with  a  religious  heritage  of  orthodox  New 
England  traditions,  Mr.  Morse  decided  al- 
most at  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  give 
up  the  narrow  work  of  a  pastorate  for  a 
wider  interdenominational  service  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thanks  to  the  tolerance  of  his 
early  upbringing  he  stood  not  only  for  the 
religious  training  of  young  men,  but  for  their 
educational  and  physical  development  as 
well.  This  was  a  departure  that  was  new  at 
the  time  and  strongly  opposed  by  some  Eng- 
lish Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  As  a  "diplomatic" 
organizer  and  promoter  rather  than  business 
executive,  and  with  steadfastness  and 
strength  of  purpose,  the  writer  has  lived  to 
see  this  country's  Y.  M.  C.  A.  assume  a 
position  of  international   importance. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  movement,  definite 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  association  with 
colored  men  in  the  South,  with  German- 
speaking  men,  and  later  on  with  the  Indians. 
Moreover,  as  far  back  as  the  seventies  a 
branch  was  organized  among  railroad  em- 
ployes, and  in  the  eighties  work  was  started 
among  lumbermen  and  miners  in  Wisconsin, 
and  miners  in  Pennsylvania.  At  present,  the 
industrial  section  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
association  work,  especially  that  undertaken 
by  Peter  Roberts  in  behalf  of  non-English- 
speaking  immigrants. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  major  interests  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  the  "tempted 
young  men"  and  foreign  missions.  Why 
should  not  the  association  in  future  programs 
emphasize  still  more  the  work  of  the  indus- 
trial section,  reaching  out  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  "white  collar"  man  to  those  of  the 
country's  unskilled  workers,  both  native  and 
foreign?  Fred  A.  King. 

The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
By  Moissaye  J.  Olgin.     Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
423  pp.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.70. 
The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Jugo-Slav 
Movement 

By  L.  Alexander  Petrunkevitch  and  others. 
Harvard  University  Press.     109  pp.    Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
A  Diary  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  James  L.  Houghteling.  Dodd  Mead  & 
Co.  195  pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.35. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  brought  us  a 
crop  of  books  on  Russia.  The  most  important 
of  them  is,  doubtless,  the  one  by  Mr.  Olgin. 
The  author  is  a  Russian,  a  revolutionary 
refugee,  a  journalist  of  ability  and  a  student. 
His  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in- 
troduces the  foreign  reader  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  struggle  which  had  been  going 
on  in  Russia  for  a  century  between  the  forces 
of  progress  and  reaction  up  to  the  overthrow 
of  Czarism.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent revolution  but  prepares  the  reader  to 
understand  the  forces  that  are  at  work  today 
shaping  the  destinies  of  revolutionary  Russia. 
The  general  impression  in  this  country  is 
that  Russia  is  a  farming  country  with  scarce- 
ly any  industry  of  her  own.  The  statistics 
quoted  by  Mr.  Olgin  show  that  as  far  back 
as  1900  there  were  in  Russia  1,700  stock  com- 
panies with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of 
over  one  billion  dollars.  The  new  era  in  the 
economic  development  of  Russia  created  a 
class  of  industrial  workmen  living  in  cities, 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  land,  relying 
wholly  upon  industrial  labor.  According  to 
the  census  of  1897,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  industry,  mining,  and 
transportation  was  three  millions.  This 
number  has  since  considerably  increased. 
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The  growth  of  an  industrial  wage-earning 
class  gave  a  natural  impetus  to  a  labor 
movement.  Under  the  old  regime,  however, 
any  form  of  organization  among  workers  was 
prohibited.  As  a  result,  the  incipient  labor 
movement  assumed  a  revolutionary  Socialist 
character.  The  government  tried  repression, 
but  without  results.  A  new  scheme  was  de- 
vised by  Zubatov,  chief  of  the  secret  police 
of  Moscow,  himself  a  renegade  revolutionist. 
Under  his  guidance  secret  police  agents 
undertook  to  organize  the  workers  in  "loyal" 
groups  which  would  enjoy  some  privileges  by 
special  favor  of  the  administration.  It  was 
hoped  by  the  government  that  in  this  way  it 
would  be  able  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Socialist  agitators.  The  scheme  proved  a 
boomerang.  Large  masses  of  workmen 
poured  into  the  new  organization  which 
offered  them  a  place  where  they  could  discuss 
their  needs  and  formulate  their  demands  in 
perfect  safety  from  police  invasion.  The  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  a  series  of  strikes  together  with  an 
unprecedented  number  of  complaints.  The 
police  department  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
movement,  but  the  elimination  of  these  or- 
ganizations became  impossible  even  for  the 
omnipotent  Russian  police. 

Another  element  of  revolt  was  the  peas- 
antry. The  general  impression  among  Amer- 
ican readers,  inspired  by  the  writings  of 
sycophantic  correspondents  who  curried  favor 
with  the  government  of  the  Czar,  was  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  in  1861  had 
been  the  voluntary  act  of  a  benign  and  en- 
lightened monarch.  Mr.  Olgin  quotes  the 
words  of  Alexander  II  himself,  who  said, 
"Let  us  free  the  peasants  from  above,  or  else 
they  will  free  themselves  from  below."  These 
words  were  a  concession  to  public  opinion, 
which  had  come  to  consider  serfdom  as  in- 
compatible with  the  development  of  Russian 
economic  life.  The  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  was  backed  by  numerous  re- 
volts of  the  peasants.  The  peasantry  hoped 
to  be  given  possession  of  the  land  which  they 
had  cultivated  subject  to  feudal  duties  to- 
wards the  landed  nobility.  These  hopes  were 
disappointed.  The  bureaucratic  reform 
brought  misery  to  the  masses  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  agrarian  troubles  of  1905 
and  the  present  revolution  against  the  land- 
lords. The  area  of  land  cultivated  by  the 
peasantry  lagged  behind  the  growth  of  the 
population.  While  the  number  of  households 
increased  between  1870  and  1900  by  57.8  per 
cent,  the  number  of  cattle  in  possession  of  the 
peasantry  increased  only  9.5  per  cent.  Since 
the  methods  of  agriculture  remained  the  same 
as  half  a  century  before,  this  slow  growth  of 
the  number  of  cattle  meant  agricultural  de- 
terioration. Artificial  fertilization  was  un- 
known, and  the  soil  was  becoming  poorer; 
poor  crops  meant  starvation  and  destitution. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rental  value  of  land 
grew.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  rent  throughout  the  vast  area  of 
European  Russia  absorbed  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  from  the  land. 

Discontent  among  the  peasantry,  which  was 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  conditions,  be- 
came the  starting  point  of  a  movement  among 
the  Russian  intelligentsia.  Mr.  Olgin  vividly 
portrays  the  various  aspects  of  this  intellec- 
tual movement.  Owing  to  Russian  political 
conditions,  the  Russian  intellectual  was  pri- 
marily a  bookman  who  substituted  discussion 
for  action.  Debating  problems,  discussing 
theories,  was  to  him  an  end  in  itself.  The 
Russian  intellectual  was  eager  for  the  newest 
ideas.  Being  barred  from  constructive  social 
work,  he  could  not  develop  the  ability  of 
adapting  his  plans  to  conditions.  He  knew 
no  limits  to  his  projects  of  social  reform. 
Thus,  it  was  possible  that  Fourierism  spread 
in  the  forties  of  the  past  century  in  Russia, 
that  in  the  sixties,  when  Russia  was  just  en- 
tering the  path  of  modern  economic  develop- 


LINCOLN   TO  A   QUAKER 

.  .  .  We  hoped  for  a  happy  ter- 
mination of  this  terrible  war  long 
before  this;  but  God  knows  best,  and 
has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet 
acknowledge  His  wisdom,  and  our 
own  error  therein.  Meanwhile  we 
must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  work- 
ing still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  he 
ordains.  Surely  He  intends  some 
great  good  to  follow  this  mighty 
convulsion,  which  no  mortal  could 
make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 
Your  people,  the  Friends,  have  had 
and  are  having  a  very  great  trial. 
On  principle  and  faith  opposed  to 
both  war  and  oppression,  they  can 
only  practically  oppose  oppression  by 
war.  In  this  dilemma  some  have 
chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other. 
For  those  appealing  to  me  on  consci- 
entious grounds,  I  have  done  and 
shall  do,  the  best  I  could  and  can,  in 
my  own  conscience,  under  my  oath  to 
the  law.  .  .  . 


'From  The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Con- 
science: Cyrus  Pringle's  Diary;  with  an 
introduction  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Macmillan 
Company,  93  pages.  Price  60c;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  65c. 


ment,  the  ideas  of  socialism  made  great  head- 
way, and  that  one  decade  later  the  Socialists 
expected  Russia  to  make  one  bound  from  ex- 
treme absolutism  to  perfect  social  justice. 

The  author  admits  that  many  grievous  mis- 
calculations were  made  by  the  revolutionists 
in  1905-1906,  when  he  was  personally  identi- 
fied with  the  revolutionary  movement.  They 
had  no  experience  and  did  not  know  how  to 
lead  large  groups.  When  the  time  of  action 
arrived,  there  was  sometimes  too  much  talk 
and  too  little  practical  work.  The  rapidly 
developing  mass  movement  overthrew  many 
a  theoretical  structure.  The  author  mentions 
also  the  Zemstvo  (organ  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  rural  districts)  and  its  intellectual 
employes,  who  exerted  a  constructive  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  people  under 
the  regime  of  the  Czar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  de- 
voted to  "absolutism  in  practice."  It  shows 
the  Russian  citizen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  involved  in  a  thick  net  of 
rules  and  regulations.  The  press  could  not 
print  a  word  that  had  not  passed  the  censor. 
The  censor  blue-penciled  all  notes  concern- 
ing political  movements  in  Russia,  and  all 
articles  criticizing  the  administration.  He 
suppressed  everything  that  might  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  disapproved  by  him.  The 
police  had  their  hands  full  searching  private 
residences,  confiscating  loads  of  literature 
printed  on  secret  presses.  The  effect  of  this 
system  was  felt  during  the  Russian-Japanese 
war;  thinking  Russia  "experienced  only  a 
malicious  gladness  at  the  sight  of  the  blun- 
ders of  the  administration."  The  labor  un- 
rest became  alarming,  the  government  and 
the  reactionary  press  attacked  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  as  a  conspiracy  supported 
by  Japanese  money,  and  carried  out  by  non- 
Russian  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  de- 
feat of  the  government  in  the  war  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  general  strike  of  October,  1905, 
which  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  revo- 
lution of  ,1905-1906. 

The  author  leads  the  reader  through  the 
revolution  and  the  reaction  that  followed  it. 
The  political  parties  which  grew  out  of  that 
revolution  are  passed  in  review.  We  are 
led  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  classes  and 
nationalities    pledged    their    loyalty    to    the 


cause  of  Russia  and  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  fight  for  their  country,  the  govern- 
ment answered  by  dissolving  labor  organi- 
zations, by  destroying  the  labor  press,  by  es- 
tablishing a  censorship  not  only  for  military 
news  but  for  expressions  of  public  opinion, 
by  punishing  Socialists,  and  by  tightening  the 
grip  of  the  administration  over  all  free 
movements  of  the  country.  The  country  was 
made  speechless  by  the  administration,  the 
press  was  muzzled,  the  citizens  were  not 
allowed  to  express  their  sentiments.  The 
result  was  the  storm  which  overthrew  the 
regime  of  the  Czar. 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  the  main  points 
of  Mr.  Olgin's  book,  but  it  must  be  read  in 
order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  second 
book  named  in  the  title  contains  only  one 
article  of  real  worth,  that  is  the  article  by 
Prof.  Samuel  N.  Harper  on  the  Forces  Be- 
hind the  Russian  Revolution.  Professor 
Harper  is  one  of  the  few  native-born  Amer- 
icans who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  language,  and  has  studied  Russia 
at  first  hand  and  from  original  sources.  He 
comes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia  by  showing  that  her  difficulties 
were  "complicated  by  the  fact  that  one  had 
to  solve  at  the  same  time  two  most  stupend- 
ous tasks,"  namely,  "to  consolidate  the  con- 
quests of  the  revolution,  and  also  prosecute 
the  war." 

The  article  by  Professor  Petrunkevitch  on 
the  Intellectuals  is  of  little  merit  and  is, 
moreover,  vitiated  by  extreme  partisan  bias. 
To  say  that  the  peasants  represent  90  per 
cent  of  the  Russian  population  is  incorrect 
and  misleading.  Legally  the  peasantry  forms 
77  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  reality,  how- 
ever, only  55  per  cent  of  the  Russian  bread- 
winners are  engaged  wholly  or  partly  in 
agriculture.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  com- 
munal ownership  of  land  among  the  peasants 
was  a  "scheme  devised"  by  the  conservative 
land  committee  appointed  by  Alexander  II! 

A  foreign  newspaper  correspondent  un- 
familiar with  Russian  conditions  might  be 
excused  for  casting  suspicion  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolsheviki  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  broadly  known  under  as- 
sumed names.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in 
Russia  knows  that  a  man,  like  Lenine  or 
Trotsky,  who  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
Czar's  government,  could  not  contribute  to 
the  Russian  press  or  publish  books  under  his 
own  name.  Mr.  Petrunkevitch  repeats  the 
gossip  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bolsheviki 
charging  them  with  accepting  German 
money.  The  Kerensky  government  was 
prosecuting  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  courts,  and 
if  it  had  any  damaging  evidence  of  this  char- 
acter against  them  it  would  not  have  failed 
to  publish  it  in  order  to  discredit  them  with 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Professor  Petrun- 
kevitch's  strictures  on  the  Russian  Marseil- 
laise are  also  charged  up  by  him  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  He  is  quite  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  words  of  that  song  appeared  in  1S76 
in  the  fortnightly  Vpyeryod,  which  was 
edited  in  London  by  Col.  Peter  Lavroff,  a 
former  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Artillery 
of  St.  Petersburg.  As  Professor  Petrunke- 
vitch might  learn  from  Mr.  Olgin's  book,  the 
Bolsheviki  faction  came  into  existence  twenty- 
seven  years  later,  in  1903. 

Other  articles  in  the  collection  are  mere 
newspaper  reports.  So  is  the  diary  of  the 
Russian  revolution  by  Mr.  Houghteling.  The 
best  part  of  his  book  is  its  illustrations. 

Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 

A  Handbook  for  School  Nurses.  By  Helen 
W.  Kelly,  and  Mabel  C.  Bradshaw.  Mac- 
millan Co.  169  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.08. 

The  nurse  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
every  well  conducted  school  that  a  book  of 
reference  for  the  school  nurse  needs  no  ex- 
planation or  apology. 
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As  the  foreword  definitely  states,  the 
book  is  written  for  an  especial  group — the 
school  nurses  themselves.  One  who  finds 
herself  working  in  a  locality  remote  from  her 
fellows  and  without  advisory  assistants  will 
get  from  this  little  volume  of  about  100  pages 
numberless  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
marked  assistance  to  her.  There  are  eco- 
nomical schedules  of  daily  routine;  topics 
for  educational  health  talks  and  most  valua- 
ble diet-sheets,  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
feeding  of   normal    children. 

We  wish  the  authors  had  enlarged  more 
on  the  functions  of  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociations. This  is  a  field  that  is  so  much 
a  thing  apart  from  the  work  for  which  the 
nurse  has  had  her  especial  training,  that 
more  detailed  directions  would  have  been 
valuable. 

One  other  thing  we  should  have  liked  the 
authors  to  have  given  us  from  their  rich 
fund  of  experience,  and  that  is,  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  chapter  on  Cooperating 
Agencies.  At  the  bedside  of  the  very  sick 
patient,  the  nurse  rightfully  considers  that 
she  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  In  mat- 
ters of  the  conduct  of  the  sick  room,  her 
judgment  is  undisputed.  In  relation  to  the 
school  child,  the  situation  is  altered;  in 
place  of  a  sick  person,  isolated  in  a  sick 
room,  she  has  a  normal  child  in  a  community 
who  is  affected  by  the  environment  that  it 
offers.  Therefore,  if  she  would  influence 
the  child,  she  must  call  to  her  assistance  the 
conditions  in  the  community  that  affect  him. 
She  must  cooperate  with  them  and  bring  all 
into  harmony.  Most  nurses  finish  their 
training  school  days  with  very  little  idea  of 
co-operating  with  anyone  except  the  doctor. 
A  few  words  of  admonition  and  advice  along 
this  line  would  probably  have  added  a  note 
of   usefulness   to   the   young   school    nurse. 

The  book  should  be  in  the  personal  library 
of  every  school  nurse. 

Jane  E.  Hitchcock. 

The  School  as  a  Social  Institution 

By  Charles  L.  Robbins.     Allyn   &  Bacon. 

470  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.12. 

This  book  is  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo. 
There  are  few  topics  of  interest  in  our  schools 
of  today  that  Mr.  Robbins  does  not  touch 
upon.  This  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
treatment  must  be  more  or  less  brief  and 
lacking  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  one  an 
intelligent  notion  of  the  topics  treated.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case. 

He  opens  his  book  with  a  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  idea  of  the  school  as  a  social 
institution.  This  is  historical  in  character 
covering  the  period  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present.  He  follows  this  with  a 
consideration  of  the  social  ideals  of  the 
school ;  the  social  conditions  which  control 
the  school ;  the  reaction  of  the  school  upon 
society;  the  school  as  a  protective  agency; 
the  school  as  a  selective  agency:  retardation, 
elimination,  acceleration;  the  school  as  a 
guiding  institution;  the  school  as  an  instru- 
ment of  control ;  moral  education ;  the  school 
as  a  community  center;  organization  as  a  so- 
cial problem;  private  schools  and  public  edu- 
cation; the  course  of  study;  general  con- 
siderations and  the  parts;  method;  the 
teacher  as  a  social  product  and  a  social 
factor. 

There  is  a  most  detailed  table  of  contents; 
an  excellent  bibliography  following  each  of 
the  fifteen  chapters  of  the  book;  a  general 
bibliography  and  index.  The  latter  might 
have  been  made  a  good  deal  more  detailed. 
In  the  bibliography  such  books  as  Brewer's 
recent  work  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Howe's 
book  on  Universal  Military  Education  and 
Service,  and  Sargent's  early  work  on  Physi- 
cal Education  might  have  been  included. 

Mr.  Robbins  has  covered  the  subject  in  so 
thorough   and   excellent   a   manner,    and   has 


brought  it  so  well  down  to  date  that  it  seems 
more  or  less  unduly  critical  to  point  out  some 
defects.  In  his  chapter  on  moral  education 
he  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  teacher,  but  does  not  show  by  an  ex- 
amination of  countries  like  England,  France 
and  Germany,  which  have  had  courses  in 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  that  the 
moral  standards  of  their  people  are  any 
higher  than  those  which  exist  in  our  own 
country  where  very  little  religious  and  moral 
training  is  given  in  schools. 

The  chapter  on  vocational  guidance  and 
education  is  about  the  best  statement  that  has 
appeared  on  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  serious  defect  to  find  that  he  makes  no 
suggestion  or  provision  for  courses  in  physi- 
cal training  in  the  chapter  in  which  such 
should  be  made  to  appear.  One  might  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  book  which 
has  been  prepared  so  recently  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  much  agitated  military  training 
in  conjunction  with  the  schools  as  institu- 
tions round  which  such  training  should  center. 

By  way  of  contrast  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  so  far  has  the  socialization  of  our  schools 
gone  that  the  author  does  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  enter  into  any  justification  for  the 
interference  of  the  state  in  matters  which  not 
more  than  a  half  a  century  ago  would  have 
been  considered  a  serious  infraction  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  work  is  an  evidence  of 
the  social  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
not  only  in  industry,  but  in  our  whole  edu- 
cational organization. 

One  is  led  in  the  reading  of  it  to  feel  that 
the  extreme  position  of  Professor  Jenks  with 
reference  to  citizenship  is  accepted;  that  is, 
the  citizen  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
To  what  dangerous  lengths  this  theory  of 
the  school  may  lead  us  only  the  future  can 
tell.  The  simple  ideas  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  that  the  state  should 
provide  some  sort  of  instruction  for  the  peo- 
ple in  a  democracy,  have,  like  our  Consti- 
tution, been  stretched  so  greatly  that  their 
authors  would  scarcely  recognize  them. 

Mr.  Robbins  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
faintest  idea  that  there  is  anv  point  beyond 
which  the  state,  represented  bv  its  school  offi- 
cials, should  not  go;  there  is  no  detail  of 
life  in  which  it  may  not  interfere.  Through 
the  medical  inspection  exercised  in  the 
schools  it  may  force  the  people  to  practice 
hygienic  principles  which  may  be  disagree- 
able to  them;  may  dictate  in  a  fashion  the 
sort  of  profession  or  trades  they  shall  follow; 
the  moral  principles  which  shall  guide  them; 
and  so  on  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  com- 
pulsory requirements.  This  is  all  justified,  or 
rather  Mr.  Robbins  does  not  even  consider  it 
necessary  to  justify  it;  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  state  may  do  these  things. 

As  an  exposition  of  a  static  condition  this 
book  will  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution, especially  by  those  who  look  with 
a  great  deal  of  fear  upon  the  gradual  as- 
sumption by  the  state  of  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  details  of  personal  conduct  and  liberty 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  going  re- 
cently. On  the  other  hand  those  who  favor 
the  socialization  not  onlv  of  the  schools  but 
of  society,  will  regard  this  work  as  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  work  which  has  been  so 
far  accomplished.  James  Sullivan. 


The    Housing    Problem    in    War    and    in 

Peace 

By  Charles  Harris  Whitaker,  Frederick  L. 

Ackerman,    Richard    S.    Childs    and    Edith 

Elmer     Wood.     116     pp.    Journal    of    the 

American    Institute    of    Architects.      Price 

$2.25  postpaid. 

We  must  confess  to  considerable  disap- 
pointment when  this  book,  advertised  to  sell 
at  over  $2,  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than 
a  paper-bound  reprint  of  the  What  Is  a 
House?  articles  that  ran  in  the  journal  be- 


tween September  and  February  last.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  publishers 
not  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  regrettable 
lack  of  interest  in  housing  that  necessitates 
the  publication  of  books  on  that  subject  in 
ludicrously  small  and  therefore  expensive 
editions. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  far  the 
leadership  in  constructive  housing  reform  in 
this  country  is  coming  almost  entirely  from 
architects  whose  fervor  for  the  cause  is  so 
easily  discountenanced  by  opponents  as 
being  influenced  by  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
it.  As  Mr.  Whitaker  rightly  says  in  the 
foreword,  "of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  in  its  tena- 
cious adherence  to  the  policy  that  decent 
houses  can  be  provided  by  rigid  'tenement- 
house   laws.' " 

The  stress  laid  in  these  articles  and  their 
excellent  illustrations  upon  the  British  ex- 
ample may  give  the  impression  that  whole- 
sale imitation  is  advocated.  This  is  by 
no  means  true.  The  authors  realize  that 
both  on  the  structural  and  the  financial  side 
new  methods  have  to  be  worked  out  here 
and  now,  and  they  contribute  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  this  effect;  but  as  yet  nothing  is 
worked  out  in  sufficient  detail  or  embodying  a 
sufficient  nucleus  of  agreement  among  those 
who  have  studied  the  matter  to  make  pos- 
sible  the  presentation   of   a   national   policy. 

If  this  is  the  last  word  of  sane  and  pro- 
gressive American  housing  reformers,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  housing  bureaus 
in  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  authorized  to  spend  be- 
tween them  $110,000,000  on  house  construc- 
tion, have  no  very  strong  support  to  lean 
upon,  if  their  plans  are  good,  and  no  effective 
public  opinion  to  oppose  them,  should  their 
plans   be   bad. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  given  much  thought  to  it, 
but  realize  that  it  is  an  important  factor 
in  winning  the  war,  this  book  is  strongly 
recommended.  B.  L. 

Drink. 

By  Vance  Thompson.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

231  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.10. 

"Ours  is  the  drunkenest  civilization  the 
world  has  ever  known,"  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son in  this  enlarged  version  of  his  earlier 
Drink  and  Be  Sober.  Brewing  and  distill- 
ing, like  baking  and  soap-making,  were 
forced  out  of  the  home  by  the  industrial 
revolution,  became  great  factoryized  indus- 
tries, had  their  wares  delivered  on  every 
station  platform  by  the  modern  systems  of 
transportation,  and  finally  sought  more  and 
more  markets  through  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  promotion.  This  happened,  of 
course,  during  the  time  that  the  world's 
wealth  was  being  tremendously  increased, 
and  much  more  widely  distributed  than  ever 
before.  With  drink  in  temptingly  varied 
forms  and  savors  offered  at  every  corner, 
and  the  price  of  drink  jingling  in  every- 
man's  pocket,  the  result  was  inevitable — the 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
we,  the  descendants  of  the  abstemious  Puri- 
tans, stood  well  toward  the  top  of  the  table. 

Such  a  process  was  bound  to  have  its  reac- 
tion. First,  the  churchly,  and  chiefly  those 
who  knew  the  effect  of  drinking  in  their 
families  or  their  own  stomachs,  started  to 
campaign  against  it.  Then  the  doctors, 
challenged  at  every  hand,  set  their  labora- 
tory men  at  work  and  came  out  with  scien- 
tific denunciations  of  the  use  as  a  beverage 
of  even  the  smallest  quantities  of  alcohol. 
The  civic  reformers  observed  the  relation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  to  government,  and  found 
it  uniformly  bad  and  corrupting.  The  work- 
ers with  broken  families,  with  the  sick,  the 
feebleminded  and  the  insane,  added  up  the 
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figures  of  their  cases  and  gave  alcohol  high 
rank  as  a  wrecker  of  homes  and  health  and 
minds.  The  railroads  and  the  great  indus- 
trial plants  increasingly  refused  to  employ 
men  who  drink.  The  insurance  companies 
looked  askance  at  the  drinkers — they  don't 
live  so  long!  Finally,  the  war  clinched  it  in 
— the  commanders  of  all  armies  do  not  want 
drinking  soldiers  and  are  taking  the  great- 
est pains  not  to  have  them. 

During  this  time,  prohibition  by  local  and 
state  action  had  been  going  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  So  it  was,  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  when  Congress  passed  the  federal 
amendment  it  merely  registered  the  expressed 
conviction  of  a  tremendous  majority  of  the 
country  territorially  and  of  60  per  cent  of 
our  population.  One  of  the  hardest  ques- 
tions he  had  to  face — that  the  small  states  of 
scattered,  rural,  homogeneous  population  are 
forcing  the  cork  down  the  throats  of  the 
great  polyglot  industrial  states — has  been 
answered  since  his  book  was  published  by 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  "personal  liberty"  argu- 
ment, he  almost  sniffs;  that  a  man  should 
give  up  some  of  his  liberty — such  as  the 
privilege  of  getting  drunk — for  the  good  of 
the  community,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
civilization.  He  predicts  a  dry  country 
much  sooner  than  most  of  us  had   expected. 

All  of  this  dryness,  however,  is  unfair 
to  a  book  that  is  far  from  dry.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  man  who  says,  "Thank 
Heaven,  I  can  drink  and  be  sober."  For  he, 
says  Vance  Thompson,  has  been  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  reform — he,  the 
man  who  is  "drunk  at  the  top,"  "morally 
drunk,"  drunk  without  knowing  it,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  fatuous  notion  that  he  can  go 
on  taking  just  the  very  moderate  amount 
that  will  do  him  no  harm.  No  temperance 
tract  will  reach  this  fellow,  but  here  is  a 
book  he  may  read — witty,  full  of  anecdote, 
a  book,  indeed,  in  which  a  practiced  writer 
mellows  his  ardent  prohibitionism  with  as 
much  skill  as  that  with  which  the  modern 
liquor-maker  introduces  sparkle  and  aroma 
into  the  spurious  spirits. 

A.  P.  K. 

The  Science  of  Power 

By  Benjamin  Kidd.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

318  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.60. 

Social  Evolution,  first  published  in  1894  and 
reprinted  eight  times  during  the  same  year, 
placed  its  author  upon  so  high  a  pedestal  that 
next  to  Herbert  Spencer  he  probably  was  for 
a  decade  the  most  frequently  quoted  of 
British  sociologists.  In  spite  of  the  hetero- 
doxy of  the  main  theories  expounded  in  that 
volume  and  in  Principles  of  Western  Civili- 
zation (1902),  he  had  become  a  classic,  and  it 
is  almost  a  shock  to  realize  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  posthumous  Science  of  Power  that 
he  was  still  among  the  living  so  recently  as 
1916. 

For,  since  ,1894,  and  even  since  1902,  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  social 
forces  which  determine  the  elusive  "progress" 
of  western  civilization  have  kept  alive  a  con- 
stant fire  of  controversy  in  which  Benjamin 
Kidd  took  no  part.  A  number  of  quotations 
in  the  present  volume  show  that  its  author 
read  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  general  trend  to- 
wards greater  refinement  in  definition,  to- 
wards immediate  practical  application  of  sub- 
stantiated theories  and  towards  deeper  ex- 
ploration of  racial  and  group  relationships 
which  characterizes  their  work. 

The  experience  of  the  world  war  certainly 
might  seem  to  play  havoc  with  the  author's 
earlier  theory  of  social  tendencies;  but  by 
deepening  and  amplifying  it — perhaps  by 
twisting  a  little  some  of  its  main  supports — 
he  has  construed  it  into  a  strong  if  slender 
bridge  over  the  gulf  which  separates  so  many 


optimists  from  their  pre-war  prophecies.  In 
1894  he  found  "the  key  to  our  times"  in  the 
"softening  of  the  character,  in  this  deepening 
and  strengthening  of  the  altruistic  feelings, 
with  their  increased  sensitiveness  to  stimulus, 
and  the  consequent  ever-growing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  each  other."  In  1916,  he  makes 
it  clear  that  this  great  feminine  principle  of 
progress,  looking  towards  the  conservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  race,  is  still  engaged 
in  a  violent  struggle  against  the  male  motive 
of  self-assertion. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  what 
the  author  proclaimed  as  a  reality  in  1904 
has  become  his  hope  in  1916,  for  in  both  books 
there  is  the  same  insistence  upon  the  evolution 
of  emotional  states  as  the  basic  force  of  prog- 
ress. In  both  he  gives  reasons  for  his  be- 
lief that  civilization  does  not  consist  in  either 
intellectual  or  physical  development  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  but  in  social  integration 
resulting  from  religious  fervor  and  from  the 
instinct  of  altruism.  Only  the  emphasis  of 
statement  has  changed  under  the  influence  of 
world  happenings. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  present  volume,  quarrels  with 
the  author's  statement  that  "the  emotion  of  the 
ideal  is  the  supreme  principle  of  efficiency  in 
the  collective  struggle  of  the  world,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  is  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle between  contending  intellectual  forces. 
This  is  curious,  for  with  most  of  us  complete 
confidence  in  an  Allied  victory  does  not  rest 
on  a  belief  that  the  Allies  command  the  better 
brains  or  are  better  organized  but  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  justice  of  their  cause  in- 
spires a  superior  morale,  both  among  the 
armies  and  the  civilian  populations,  to  that 
of  the  enemy;  in  other  words  that,  exactly  as 
Kidd  contends,  their  survival  in  the  struggle 
is  guaranteed  by  the  superior  power  of  their 
ideal. 

But  The  Science  of  Power  is  more  than  a 
clever  restatement  of  old  teachings  to  fit  new 
circumstances.  The  social  reformer  is  apt 
to  be  taken  up  more  completely  than  is  good 
for  him  or  his  cause  by  thoughts  for  the  im- 
mediate success  of  some  measure  or  other. 
To  the  more  thoughtful  neither  the  shallow 
generalizations  of  the  average  pulpit  nor  the 
cold  and  non-committal  precision  of  the 
academic  rostrum  quite  satisfy  the  craving 
for  a  deeper  justification.  To  him  this  book 
will  be  a  welcome  stimulant.  If  he  cannot 
accept  its  definition  of  humanity's  more  dis- 
tant goal,  it  will  provoke  him  to  counter  it 
with  a  better  one.  Against  those  who  set  up 
as  the  guiding  purpose  of  social  control  the 
greater  welfare  or  efficiency  of  the  individual, 
against  those  to  whom  the  embodiment  of  jus- 
tice is  an  all-sufficing  social  aim,  against 
those  who  would  subordinate  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  to  that  of  an  imaginary  or- 
ganism called  state  or  society,  Benjamin  Kidd 
unfurls  this  banner  of  his  creed  of  progress: 

"The  power  of  sacrifice  and  renunciation 
is  the  first  and  last  word  in  that  kind  of  effi- 
ciency which  is  deepening  in  the  social  era 
of  the  race.  Man  can  only  reach  his  highest 
power  in  the  social  integration.  .  .  .  Civi- 
lization has  its  origin,  has  its  existence,  and 
has  the  cause  of  its  progress  in  the  emotion 
of  the  ideal.  It  is  through  this  faculty  that 
the  human  mind  rises  to  the  Universal." 

B.  L. 

Wheatless  and  Meatless  Days 

By  Pauline  Dunwell  Partridge  and  Hester 
Martha  Conklin.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  224 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.35. 

Economy  Cook  Book 
By  Marie  Mclllvaine  Gillmore.    E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.    215  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 
The    food    conservation    message    reaches 

some  people  successfully  when  expressed   in 

the  general  terms  of  "save  wheat,  meat,  fats 


and  sugar."  The  housewife,  however,  often 
needs  the  specific  help  of  new  recipes  and 
menus  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  being 
discarded  in  the  interests  of  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Wheatless  and  Meatless  Days  supplies 
many  recipes  which  contain  no  wheat  and  no 
meat,  and  illustrates  well  what  appetizing 
and  satisfying  meals  may  be  provided  evert 
when  these  jtwo  supposed  essentials  are  dis- 
carded. There  are  comparatively  few  new 
or  unusual  recipes  in  the  book,  but  all  seem 
to  have  been  carefully  prepared.  The  book 
should  prove  helpful  to  the  inexperienced 
housewife,  as  well  as  to  the  experienced 
housewife  who  is  finding  her  meal  plans  con- 
siderably upset  by  her  pledge  to  save  wheat 
and  meat  and  the  other  "war  foods." 

The  Economy  Cook  Book  is  supposed  to 
"take  the  place  among  recipe  books  that  the 
Ford  does  among  automobiles."  It  also  is 
supposed  to  have  been  "planned  as  a  war 
measure  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  United 
States  food  administration  by  presenting  re- 
cipes for  nutritious  food  without  the  un- 
necessary use  of  wheat,  meats,  sweets,  and 
fats."  In  addition,  by  the  means  of  "sample 
balanced  menus,"  it  endeavors  to  show  how- 
to  arrange  meals  to  "promote  the  greatest 
degree  of  growth  and  health." 

In  spite  of  these  rather  extravagant  claims, 
the  book  seems  to  be  a  cook  book  of  consider- 
ably less  value  than  many  already  available. 
The  recipes  are  not  always  especially  eco- 
nomical and  many  of  them  call  for  fairly 
large  amounts  of  white  flour,  fat  (especially 
salt  pork),  meat,  and  sugar,  when  a  consider- 
ably smaller  amount  of  these  "war  foods" 
could  have  been  used  by  making  certain 
modifications  in  the  recipes. 

One  of  the  supposedly  "balanced  menus" 
contains  split  pea  soup,  chicken  and  rice  en 
casserole,  lima  beans  and  rice  pudding — a 
combination  of  three  protein  foods  in  a  single 
meal  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  carbohy- 
drate food.  While  probably  not  actually 
harmful  dietetically,  this  menu  and  many 
others  in  the  book  might  justifiably  be  criti- 
cized as  not  illustrating  ideal  food  combina- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  or 
aesthetic  satisfaction. 

The  book,  in  common  with  many  other 
cook  books,  raises  the  question  of  the  ethics 
of  using  quite  distinctive  recipes  from  gov- 
ernment and  school  bulletins  without  ac- 
knowledging their  source.  Just  when  does  a 
cook  book  become  a  really  original  piece  of 
work  and  when  does  it  cease  to  be  a  com- 
pilation of  other  people's  work? 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 


JOTTINGS 


"MAYTIME,"  this  week's  cover  picture  by 
Esther  J.  Peck,  is  a  study  of  children  in  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  who  in  this  time 
of  want,  fear  and  sorrow  interpret  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  for  their  elders  the 
eternal   gladness  of  youth. 


A  LABOR  PARTY  with  socialistic  tenden- 
cies is  reported  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua.  Its  offices  are  in 
Managua. 


HAMPTON  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute is  planning  to  give,  during  its  summer 
session  for  teachers,  courses  in  civics  and 
community  work,  institutional  management 
and  hygiene.  The  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  college  is  distributing  widely  a 
booklet  on   Practical   Patriotic  Recipes. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  is  the  name  of  a  six- 
teen-page monthly  magazine  published  at 
53,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  by  the  Relief  Mis- 
sions of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  is- 
sue, for  April,  1917,  contains  some  detailed 
accounts  of  the  work  done  by  Friends'  Units 
in  different  parts  of  France  and  in  Holland. 


LATEST  among  weekly  periodicals  is  the 
Woman  Patriot,  a  "national  newspaper  for 
home  and  national  defense  against  woman 
suffrage,  feminism  and  socialism,"  published 
by  the  Woman  Patriot  Publishing  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  editor  is  Minnie 
Bronson  and  it  continues  among  its  features 
the  "anti-suffrage  notes"  hitherto  published 
as  a  dodger  from  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BY  THE  merger  of  America's  Army  of  Re- 
lief with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  a  branch 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  500,000  chil- 
dren have  been  added  to  the  5,000,000  exist- 
ing members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
former  organization,  from  its  headquarters 
in  Boston,  has  raised  funds  for  sufferers  in 
war-stricken  countries  throughout  the 
United   States. 


INCREASED  cost  of  living  and  the  entry 
of  more  women  in  the  mills  threaten  to  raise 
the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  indus- 
trial sections  of  Pennsylvania.  For  this 
reason,  the  Wyoming  Valley  Tuberculosis 
Relief  Society  at  Wilkes-Barre  has  entered 
upon  an  educational  campaign,  especially  in 
the  foundries  and  factories,  and  is  sending 
around   a   modern    exhibit. 


ONE  HUNDRED  selected  parliamentary 
constituencies  were  to  try  out  the  Hare  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation  under  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  electoral  reform 
bill  now  before  Parliament.  This  clause  was 
rejected  last  week  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  thus  there  is  no  longer  any  pros- 
pect of  this  reform  being  adopted  in  the 
present  Parliament. 


THE  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  issued  an  order  prohibit- 
ing night  work  for  women  on  street  rail- 
ways. The  order  provides  that  in  cities 
of  the  first  class  women  may  be  employed 
only  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5 
P.  M.;  in  cities  of  the  second  class  they  may 
be  employed  between  6  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.; 
but  in  no  case  may  their  daily  hours  of  work 
exceed   eight  hours. 


SINCE  the  Woman's  Club  of  Lingayen, 
Philippine  Islands,  began  its  work  for  sav- 
ing the  babies  of  the  province  a  year  ago, 
forty-seven  centers  have  been  established  in 
the  various  municipalities  of  the  province. 
Each  of  these  centers  is  a  meeting  place  for 
mothers,  or  prospective  mothers,  and  their 
children.  The  results  of  the  year's  work 
in  obtaining  higher  standards  and  more  in- 
telligent care  of  home  and  children  are  said 
to    be    remarkable. 


EVERY  SHADE  of  cheering  marked  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Red  Cross  address  in  New 
York  last  Saturday,  from  the  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  entrance  to 
the  almost  silent  appreciation  with  which 
his  condemnation  of  war  profiteering  was 
received.  But  the  loudest  and  most  pro- 
longed applause  was  given  to  the  passage 
which  assured  Russia  that  until  she  was 
freed  from  the  German  yoke  this  country 
would  not  consider  the  war  honorably  ended. 


MORE  THAN  two  million  members  of  the 
American  forces  are  now  insured  for  more 
than  sixteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  the 
average    amount    of    insurance    applied    for 


Infants'  and 
Children's  Wear 
at 


Rag.  Troda  Mark 

The  Summer  frocks  for  the  little  ones  at  McCutcheon's, 
made  of  Dimities,  Chambray,  Crepe,  and  Domestic 
Ginghams,  are  most  enticing.  There  are  simple,  sturdy 
Garments  for  romping  children  at  play,  and  there  are 
more  elaborate  clothes  for  dress-up  occasions.  All  at 
moderate  prices. 

Play  Dresses — 


With    Bloomers,  of   Blue  and  Pink  Gingham. 
$2.50  and  2.95;  6  to  12  years,  $3.50  up. 

Of  White  and  colored  Dimity, 
2  to  6  years,  $3.75, 4.50  and  5.25; 
8  to  14  years,  $6.75  to  10.75. 

Boys'   Wash  Suits 

Oliver  Twist  models,  2  to  5  years, 
$2.95  to  7.50. 

Infants'  Dresses — 

French  Hand-made  in  long  and 
short  sizes,  $1 .50  to  37.50. 
We  also  have  an  attractive  line 
of  Hand-Embroidered  long  and 
short  Infants'  Coats  in  Crepe  de 
Chine  and  Cashmere,  as  well  as 
dainty  Hand-made  Caps  and 
Bonnets. 


2  to  6  years, 


Bloomer  Dress  of 
Fink  and  Blue  Gingham. 
Sizes  2  to  6  years,  $2.50. 


Maids'  and  Nurses'  Aprons  in  a  large  assortment. 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

James  McCutcheon   &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  New  York 


being  $8,209.  Considering  that  the  maximum 
permitted  by  law  is  $10,000  this  is  very 
gratifying,  says  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo.  Since  the  middle  of  October,  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  written 
more  insurance  than  is  on  the  books  today 
of  the  twenty  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies   in    the   world   combined. 


cities  street  solicitations  by  children  for 
various  causes,  in  some  cases  authorized  but 
more  often  spontaneous,  have  come  to  con- 
stitute a  public  nuisance,  and  the  educational 
authorities  have  had  to  interfere. 


SOLICITATIONS  of  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Second  War  Fund  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  by  persons  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  have  been  strictly  forbid- 
den by  the  National  War  Finance  Commit- 
tee which  has  had  many  complaints  of  un- 
authorized collections.     In  some  of  the  large 


A  COOPERATIVE  pharmacy  is  now  operat- 
ing in  Philadelphia  under  the  management 
of  the  Producers'  and  Workers'  Cooperative 
League.  In  another  part  of  the  city,  a  thriv- 
ing little  cooperative  store  is  open  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  nights.  The  Bronze  Bell 
is  the  name  adopted  by  a  cooperative  com- 
pany in  process  of  formation.  The  most 
ambitious  new  enterprise  of  all,  however, 
is  the  Home  Service  Corporation  which  has 
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Is  HE  in  the  Army? 

IF  so,  then  you  undoubtedly  find  time  to  read  of  what   he  and  thousands 
of  other  boys  are  doing.      You  are  anxious  to  know  how  they  are  cared 
for  when  they  are  ill  or  injured,  or  when  they  are  just  homesick.     You 
are  interested  to  know  how  they  spend  their  spare  moments  and  how  they  work 
and  play.    Nearly  every  day  some  of  our  boys  "Shove  off  for  France"  as  they  say. 

WE,  who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  are  full  of  anxiety  for  their  welfare  "  Over  There  " 
and  for  their  safe  homecoming  later.    Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  who  "  Shove  Off "  with  the  boys 
tell  in  their  own  magazine  of  what   it   means   to   say  "good-by."     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
with  the  soldier  all  the  way  from  the  home  fireside  to  the  training  camp,  across  the  seas  into 
the  trenches,  in  the  hospitals,  and  everywhere  that  it    can    be  helpful.      The  multitudinous 
activities  of  this  great  organization  are  pictured  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  magazinej  ,] 

ASSOCIATION  MEN 

ASSOCIATION    MEN  h  [the  name  of  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.   magazine.      It  is  published    in 
New  York  City.      A   very  large,    far-reaching,    powerful    and    capable    organization 
is  back  of    ASSOCIATION    MEN.      This  magazine    is    being    eagerly  sought  for  by 
all  who  have  friends  in  the  army  because  it  contains  many  exclusive  war  pictures  that    no 
other  magazine  can  get  hold  of.     It  is  full  of  first  hand  information  telling  all  about  the  tre- 
mendous work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  in  our  army  camps  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

What  the  Folks  Back  Home  Say  About  It 

"ASSOCIATION  MEN  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  letter  from  my  boy.  »o  that  I  have  come  to 
love  it  more  than  any  other  magazine/' 

"  I  find  in  ASSOCIATION  MEN  the  whole  story." 

*'  1  am  sure  every  father  and  mother  whose  boy  is  in  the  army  ought  to  subscribe  to 
ASSOCIATION  MEN." 

"To  me  Y.M.  C.  A.  means  'You  Make  Christianity  Attractive."  and  I  never  realized  how 
much  the  Red  Triangle  means  to  young  men  in  the  army." 

FOR    IO    CENTS   PER    MONTH 

ASSOCIATION  MEN  will  bring  you  the  "whole  story."  Don't  try  to  get  along  without  it. 
You  will  learn  much  about  the  army  and  the  hardships  and  pleasures  of  the  boys  by  reading 
it  regularly. 

Decide  today  to  know  more  of  the  real  situation  and  subscribe  to  ASSOCIATION  MEN. 
Use    Postal   Card   or   write    us    letter    accepting    our    SPECIAL    LIMITED    OFFER 

10  Months  for  $1.00  (K^) 


Datc- 


ASSOCIATION  MEN 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen. — I  wish    to    know    more    about  Army   Camp  Life  and  accept"  your 
Special  Limited  Offer  of  ASSOCIATION    MEN    (the  Y.M.C.A.  Magazine) 
10  months  for  $1.00. 
\  You  will  find  that  amount  enclosed. 

Yours  very  truly 

Name . . _ 


Street- 


Town— 


$J50  per  year 


State_ 


The    Pennsylvania    School    for 
Social  Service 

9th  year  begins  Sept.  16th,  1918 

TRAINS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  In  the  fields  of 
Associated  Charities.  Hospital  Social  Service, 
Industrial  Welfare  Work.  Children's  Ak< 
Housing  and  Anti-Tuberculosis  Work.  Proba- 
tion. Institutional  Management,  Red  Cross 
Home   Service   and  other  forms  of  social  service. 

TRAINS  NURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEAI/TH 
NURSING  in  Its  various  forms,  including  Visit- 
ing Nursing,  Child  Welfare,  Industrial  Nurs- 
ing. School  Nursing,  Tuberculosis  Nursing. 
Medical   Social  Service,   etc. 

FACULTY: — M.  Antoinette  Cannon,  Dr.  Frank 
A.  Craig.  Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff.  Aaron  D. 
Faber.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Glldersleeve.  Johan 
Grolle,  Frederick  P.  Gmenberg,  John  Ihlder, 
Dr.  Carl  Kelscy,  Betsey  Libbey.  Edwin  D. 
Solenbergor.  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Stahl,  Katharine 
Tucker,    Dr.   Frank  Watson. 

For  bulletin,  address  BERNARD  J.  NEW- 
MAN, Director,  1302  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia 


Ask  for  the  Index 

THE  index  for  Volume  XXXIX  of  the 
SURVEY  (October.  1917-March,  1918), 
is  now  ready.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Libraries  and  others  on  our  index 
mailing  list  for  other  volumes  will  receive 
this  one  without  further  request.  Volume, 
stoutly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  leather  cor- 
ners, $2.50 ;  subscribers'  copies  bound  at 
$1.50;  carriage  extra. 

THE  SURVEY. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


opened  offices  in  Spruce  Street.  The  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  suggests  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America,  is  at  last  beginning  to 
merit  its  name. 


AN  UNUSUAL  METHOD  of  asking  for 
an  increased  appropriation  for  education  was 
used  the  other  day  by  the  students  of  the 
Julia  Richmond  High  School,  New  York 
City,  when,  dressed  in  costumes  represent- 
ing the  various  student  activities,  they  called 
a  thousand  strong  upon  the  mayor  and  told 
him  in  song,  speech  and  pageant  that  a 
modern  school  family  of  3,600  cannot  with- 
out loss  of  efficiency  be  scattered  over  six 
buildings,  some  of  them  over  seventy  years 
old,  poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  with 
worn-out  equipment  and  without  lockers, 
gymnasium,  lunch  room,  library  or  audi- 
torium. 


ABOUT  fifty  boards  or  departments  of 
public  welfare  have  grown  out  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Public  Welfare  League  in- 
corporated in  Missouri  in  1916.  Others  are 
in  process  of  formation  or — as  in  New  York 
city — are  advocated  by  influential  citizens. 
The  league,  according  to  the  first  number 
of  its  new  organ  Public  ffelfare,  is  assisting 
active  campaigns  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Ne- 
braska, and  Missouri  to  get  laws  passed  in 
the  next  legislature  which  would  establish 
county  boards  or  departments  of  public 
welfare.  L.  A.  Halbert,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  model  after  which 
many  of  the  others  have  been  patterned,  is 
vice-president    of    the    league. 


UNNECESSARY  if  not  impossible  war 
charities  still  make  their  appearance.  One 
of  the  latest  examples  is  the  American  Con- 
valescent Home  Association,  organized  by 
Helen  Adams.  After  unsuccessfully  seeking 
the  endorsement  of  the  organized  charities, 
applied  to  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  incorporation.  This  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  ob- 
ject of  establishing  a  convalescent  home  in 
France  for  American  officers  could  probably 
not  be  carried  out  because  the  military  au- 
thorities themselves  were  responsible  for 
such  provision  and  were  making  it  through 
their  own  official  organization,  the  Red 
Cross.  In  spite  of  this  refusal  the  promoters 
have  continued  to  raise  money  in  New  York 
and  Palm  Beach;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
law  to  stop  them. 


INFORMATION  bulletins  for  voters,  giving 
without  editorial  comment  the  bare  facts 
concerning  topical  political  questions,  may 
not  be  a  novelty.  But  it  has  remained  for  a 
woman's  organization,  the  New  York  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  to  produce  a  weekly 
sheet  of  real  usefulness  to  the  average  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  citizen.  City- 
State-Nation  gives  to  the  new  voters  every 
week  a  summary  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ceedings and  proposed  bills  in  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  the  city,  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, in  Congress,  and  in  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  federal  war  administration.  The 
chief  measures  and  proposals  are  described 
in  short,  simply  written  paragraphs  which 
are  arranged  under  subject  headings,  such 
as  Labor  Bills,  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
Food  Measures,  and  the  like. 


TO  EXAMINE  specimen  houses  and  to  ad- 
vise on  house  plans  received  from  the  archi- 
tects' committee  are  the  duties  of  the  latest 
addition  to  the  already  formidable  list  of 
committees  under  the  British  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction,  the  Women's  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  the  Housing  Advisory  Committee.  It 
is  felt,  says  the  official  announcement,  that 
in    the    preparation    of    plans    for    working 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

FIRST  assistant  wanted  in  a  Philadel- 
phia   settlement.    Address    2795    Survey. 

WANTED— Assistant  superintendent,  $50- 
$60  per  month  and  maintenance.  Vocational 
teacher ;  salary  $50  per  month  and  mainte- 
nance. Address  Cedar  Knolls  School,  Haw- 
thorne, New  York,  Miss  M.  Smith,  super- 
intendent, or  'phone  314  Pleasantville. 

WANTED — A  young  woman  resident  in 
small  housekeeping  centre  in  Philadelphia- 
Board  $8  per  week.  Apply  to  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Foster,  864  N.  Randolph  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  Institution,  with 
knowledge  of  dietetics  for  children.  Must 
be  experienced,  a  good  buyer,  and  an  able 
manager  of  housekeeping  department.  Ad- 
dress, with  references,  Miss  Eleanor  F. 
Tyler,  460  St.  Ronan  Street,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED — Social  Worker  of  some  ex- 
perience for  small  city  in  Central  Illinois. 
Address  2802  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE — Director  of  non-secta- 
rian Americanization  agency  in  large  city, 
able  speaker,  experienced  in  settlement,  so- 
cial center,  research  and  legislative  work, 
desires  executive  position  in  effective  civic 
enterprise.    Address  2775  Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  supervisor  of 
child  placing.  Age  37.  Married.  Four 
years'  experience.  Master's  degree.  Now 
employed.    Address  2789  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL  Supervisor,  subnormal 
girls — institutional  private  experience,  de- 
sires change  September  1.  Address  2792, 
Survey. 

MEDICAL  Social  Service  worker,  expert 
first  aid  man  with  emergency  hospital  ex- 
perience, seeks  appropriate  position.  Ad- 
dress 2796  Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position.  Have 
thorough  professional  training  and  15  years 
practical  experience  in  welfare  work ;  child 
welfare,  adult,  relief,  playgrounds,  re- 
search, special  investigations ;  able  speaker 
and  organizer.  I  desire  permanent  posi- 
tion. Moderate  salary;  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica.   Address  2797  Survey. 

POSITION  as  nurse  in  charge  of  infirm- 
ary at  boys'  school  or  college.  Exceptional 
credentials.    Address  2798  Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER,  experienced,  execu- 
tive, progressive,  desires  position  child- 
caring   institution.      Address   2799    Survey. 

I  am  in  the  field  for  a  position  as  director 
of  boys'  and  adult  activities  in  large  insti- 
tution or  held  worker  in  small  settlement. 
Ten  years  experience.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.   Address  2800  Survey. 

POSITION  as  housemother  wanted  in 
boys'  school  or  institution  for  coming  year. 
Address  2801  Survey. 


class  houses  in  the  past,  sufficient  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  women  who  are  to  live 
in  the  houses.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee will  more  particularly  report  on 
such  matters  as  internal  fittings,  position  of 
doors  and  windows,  size  and  number  of 
rooms,  gardens,  communal  arrangements — 
in  short  everything  affecting  labor  saving 
for  the  housewife  and  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  the   family. 


GOVERNOR  WITHYCOMBE,  of  Oregon, 
has  appointed  seven  prominent  men  in  the 
state  to  form  a  Land  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, a  permanent  body  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  people  on  the  land  under  conditions 
which  will  exclude  the  profiteer  and  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  British 
Columbia  and  California  already  have  such 
bodies;  the  one  appointed  in  Oregon  so  far 
has  been  left  without  funds  but  may  never- 
theless effect  certain  reforms  by  cooperation 
with  intelligent  private  organizations  and 
with  the  state  department  of  agriculture. 
The  encouraging  feature  in  Oregon,  to  judge 
from  comment  in  the  Oregon  Voter,  seems  to 
be  that  the  better  elements  in  the  real  es- 
tate world  are  lined  up  solidly  behind  the 
administration  in  its  effort  to  substitute 
helpfulness  to  the  new  settler  for  the  dis- 
honesty and  incompetence  which  have  so 
largely  characterized  the  land  deals  of  the 
past. 


WHAT  is  happening  in  tenement  neighbor- 
hoods in  spite  of  the  great  demands  for 
workers  and  the  high  wages  of  wartime 
is  thus  put  by  Mary  K.  Simkovitch,  director 
of  Greenwich  House,  New  York  city: 
"Most  of  our  people  have  given  up  the  use 
of  milk  and  substituted  condensed  milk,  even 
for  the  children.  Food  has  been  cut  down 
to  a  minimum.  Of  course  very  few  people 
have  had  new  clothing,  but  this  is  a  minor 
matter.  Women  are  going  into  industry  who 
never  have  left  their  homes  before,  and  it 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  for  them  to  take 
care  of  their  homes  properly  and  be  out  at 
work  all  day  at  the  same  time.  Yet  they  are 
driven  to  it,  for  the  wages  of  the  husband 
and  father  are  not  now  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  woman  must 
go  out  and  earn  her  share  too.  The  general 
restlessness  and  change  pervades  this,  as 
every  other  locality,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  steadying  influence  and  help- 
fulness of  the  settlement  has  been  so  greatly 
needed." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ST-STU-T-T-TERING  and  Stammering 
cured  at  home.  Instructive  booklet  free. 
Walter  McDonnell,  11  Potomac  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES: 
Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— Bureau  of  Ordnance  of 
War  Department  needs  statistical  experts 
at  $1,800  to  $4,500  a  year;  open  for  men 
only.  Statisticians  at  $1,800  a  year;  clerks 
qualified  in  accounting  and  business  admin- 
istration, $1,000  to  $1,800  year;  open,  for 
men  and  women.  No  oral  examination ; 
competitors  rated  upon  education,  training, 
experience.  For  further  information,  write 
to  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order   pamphlets   from   publisher!. 

The  British  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Harry 
W.  Laidler.  16  pp.  S  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th  st., 
New  York. 


Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  19  ct».  Surrey  Assoeiatea, 
Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Helping  Hoover.  A  BusiaeM  Mai'i  Synopsis  of 
Food  Values,  Food  Combination*  and  Simplified 
Dietetics.  Free  on  request  from  Richard  Mayer, 
200  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  eta.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for  greater 
achievement  through  prayer,  a  cycle  for  a  month. 
15  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $10.00  a  100.  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Uitisns.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  fa* 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad] 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  onco  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitta- 
burgh,  first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y, 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements.  Chicago, 
May  23-26.  Thomas  W.  Allinson,  ch'n.  Henry 
Booth  House,   Chicago,   111. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Ass't  sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  3S1 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  •want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  ivork  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  inhere  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


"Hc 


WARTIME    SERVICE 
TOW    the    Survey    can    serve" 

•was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  •which  •we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  knoiv  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  <was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Animals,    Amer.    Humane    Education     Soc. 
Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,    Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,    Ch.    Org.    Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept   of   Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on  Ch    and   Soc.    Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research 

Public    Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey   Associates,  Civ.   Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,   Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,    Fccca. 
County   Ywca. 

Credit    Unions,    Mass.    Credit    Union    Assn. 

Crime,    Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,     for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Humane   Education   Soc. 
Amer.    Physical    Education   Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn  ,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Surrey  Associate*,  Ed.  Dept,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.     Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

'  mplnvment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,  Er,  Rbf. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race   Betterment  Foundation. 
Russell      Sage      Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.    fnr    Study  &    Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.  Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for   Coot,  of   Cancer. 

Amer.    Red     Cross. 

Campaign   on   Cons,  of   Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Natl.    Assn.    for    Study  and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.     for     Ment.     Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.  Org.  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  New  a,  Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health    Insurance,   AalL. 
Home  Economics,  Area. 
Home   Work,   Nclc. 
Hospitals,     Naspt. 
Humane  Education,  Ahes. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apia. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International   Institute   for   Foreign-born    Woim 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial    Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.     Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League    of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
Survey     Associates.     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa.  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
I  abor    Laws.    Aai.l.,    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,   Nfs. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,   Ti. 

Neighborhood   Work,   Nps. 

Nursing,    Apba,    Nophn. 

Open   Air    Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail, 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,    Praa. 

Physical   Training,   Apea,   Praa. 

Prostitution.    Asha. 

Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 

Public   Health,    Nophn. 

Race  Betterment,  Er. 


RACE   PROBLEMS 
Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 
Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peon. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South   Highland   Div. 
Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of    Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbvwca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL   LOANS 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.   Loans,   Mcua, 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Savings,    Mcua. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex    Education,    Asha. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL    WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of     Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 
Rus«p|l     ^age    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    and    Ex. 
Ncmh,    Praa,   Ncwa. 

Thrift,    Mcua. 


TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,    Aaix. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics   Assn. 
Natl.    Board   of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     League     for    Woman's    Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.    Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.    War    Work    Counri 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St, 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation) 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrnne 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  In- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Wincbell,  see'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  lor  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN    HUMANE   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

— Founded  by  Geo.  T.  Angell.  To  promote  kindness 
to  animals  through  schools,  press,  and  societies  for 
young  and  old.  Organ,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Free 
literature.    180   Longwood    Ave.,    Boston. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoaf,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 

Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
195  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y ;  25  W.  45  St,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership  dues,   $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own   consent. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 261 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions any-where  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes    monthly,    Cooperative    Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mick. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  later-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal   Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal- 
elect;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State 
■or  a  Government  school.     Free  illus.  literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CREDIT  UNION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—J.  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  managing  dir.;  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Gives  information  con- 
cerning credit  unions,  and  assists  in  their  organ- 
ization and  development. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
AND      PREVENTION      OF      TUBERCULOSIS— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;    Red   Cross  seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  yoang 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
O-wen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.    F.   Powlison,   gen.    sec'y!    70   Fifth   Ave., 

New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main   divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,  Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
6tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmorc,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS — 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Ch*i  Warker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH  NURSING  —  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AI»  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION! 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Are., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
ft-MERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on  Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Albert  M.  Todd,  pres.,  Westory  Building, 
14th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  publications  inculcating  the  principles 
of  right  living.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver, 
sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Makes  studies  of  re-education 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples.  Pub- 
lishes reports  on  reconstruction  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  carries  on  propaganda  to  inculcate 
a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the   physically   handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surreys 
ind  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  3»3 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegoe,  Mm. 
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A  Journal  of  Opinion 


IF  the  triumph  of  force  in  this 
war  is  to  mean  the  triumph 
of  ideas,  those  ideas  must 
first  triumph  right  here  at  home. 

No  man  or  group  of  men,  however 
right  or  however  powerful,  can  hope 
to  impose  on  a  world,  mad  with  the 
passion  and  grief  of  war,  the  ideals 
of  a  democratic  peace  without  the 

comprehending  insistence  of  an  informed  and 
preponderant  body  of  public  opinion. 

The  very  quality  of  our  fighting  over  there 
and  of  our  preparation  here,  our  fighting  effec- 
tiveness and  our  fighting  morale,  depend  on; 
the  unity  of  our  purpose,  the  singleness  of  our 
aim. 

\  TOTHING  whatever  can  be  gained  by 
*■  ^  pretending  that  American  public  opinion 
is  alert  and  informed  today.  The  fringe  of 
actual  disloyalty  is  next  to  negligible.  But 
public  opinion  is  not  informed — not  even  in- 
formed enough — on  the  threadbare  question 
of  war  aims.     And  until  it  is,  until  the  full 


meaning  of  the  democratic  peace  to  which 
we  are  committed  is  brought  home  to  all  of 
us,  by  just  that  much  will  our  capacity  to  strike 
a  sustained  and  forceful  blow  be  diminished. 


yHE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  in  the  field  of 
A  political  interpretation,  occupies  a  strategic 
position  of  unexampled  significance  and  im- 
portance. It  is  not  the  "undoubted  organ  of 
the  administration"  the  London  Nation  has  so 
flatteringly  but  mistakenly  called  it.  But,  to 
quote  another  contemporary  (the  New  York 
Tribune),  the  New  Republic  and  the  admin- 
istration "have  frequently  thought  together  in 
the  past,"  and  because  it  has  frequently 
thought  with  the  administration,  however  in- 
dependently, it  has  been  able  in  unique  meas- 
ure perhaps  to  reflect  and  even  to  project  the 
liberal  purposes  of  this  least  "press  agented" 
administration    the   country   has  ever  know 

The  very  least  American  opinion  can  do 
day  is  to  give  that  administration  its  comp.c 
hending  support.     To  read  the  New  Republic 
is  to  understand  the  war,  and   to  understand 
the  war  is  to  take  an  indispensable  step  toward 
winning  the  war  — and  keeping  it  won. 
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FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  DOLLAR 
PLEASE  ENTER  MY  NAME 
FOR  A  FOUR  MONTHS'  AC- 
QUAINTANCE   SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR  $4.25— A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  "THE  END  OF  THE  WAR,"  By  WALTER  E.  WEYL  (Macmillan's,  $2.00  Net). 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas, 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 
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The  National  Conference  of  Social  JVork 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 
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ta  Chester 

By  John  Ihlder 

Health  Education  for 
Children 

By  Camelia  Waite   Uzzell 

The  League  to  Enforce 
Peace 

By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 
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MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 


From  the  incoming  host  of 
new  ideas  on  lighting, 
MAZDA  Service  selects 
for  the  makers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps,  only  those  devel- 
opments in  design,  ma- 
terials and  methods  that 
will  improve  the  light 
you  enjoy. 


-The  Meaning  of  MAZDA- 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service 
to  certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  and  select  scientific  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  progress  and  developments  in  the 
art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  dis- 
tribute this  information  to  the  companies  entitled 
to  receive  this  Service. 


MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Labo- 
ratories cf  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Sche- 
nectady, New  York.  The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear 
only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA 
Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This 
trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH   LABORATORIES   OF   GENERAL   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 
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How  the  War  Came  to  Chester 

A  Study  of  the  War's  Effect 
Upon    Living   Conditions 

By  John  Ihlder 

EXECUTIVE     SECRETARY     OF     THE     PHILADELPHIA     HOUSING     ASSOCIATION 

A  J"  OW ,  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war,  we  admit  our  lack  of  experience  in  many  of  the  jobs  that  go 
■*-  y  with  the  effort  to  win  it.  We  now  know  that  we  must  learn  many  things  we  thought  we  knew ; 
for  war  has  introduced  new  elements  into  old  problems.  Most  important  of  all,  it  has  cut  down 
the  old  wide  margin  for  waste — waste  of  time,  of  men,  of  training.  In  our  industries,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  have  a  line  of  applicants  come  in  by  the  hiring  door  only  to  go  out  again  by  the  firing 
door — or  to  decamp  overnight  without  regard  to  doors.  Yet,  though  we  cannot  afford  it,  we  are  suf- 
fering it,  taking  men  in,  training  or  partially  training  them,  then  losing  them.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  among  our  plans  there  has  been  none  to  provide  a  place  where  the  men  might  live. 

Even  now,  when  the  evidence  is  so  clear,  there  are  many  in  high  places  who  prefer  to  believe 
the  experience  of  pre-war  days.  Always  in  the  past,  it  seems  to  them,  when  men  were  wanted,  and 
paid  enough,  they  have  appeared — and  with  them  have  appeared  their  dwellings.  How  they  lived  was 
no  concern  of  those  for  whom  they  worked.  Always,  when  a  town  grew  with  the  influx  of  new  in- 
dustries and  of  new  workers,  the  old  civic  equipment  of  the  community  also  grew  and  helped  to 
absorb  the  new  population  into  the  home  and  public  life  of  the  old. 

So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  question  should  be  asked  by  many  why  we,  as  a  nation,  should 
now  concern  ourselves  about  matters  such  as  these  when  every  hand  and  brain  that  can  be  spared  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  most  momentous  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  a  free  people.  The  story  of 
How  the  War  Came  to  Chester  gives  some  answer. 

Chester  is  not  an  unusual  town.  Rather  it  is  typical  in  many  ways.  The  war  has  come  to  other 
cities  with  like  results.  But  Chester  happens  to  illustrate  better  than  most.  So  a  group  of  men  who 
have  been  concerned  because  of  our  apparent  natio  nal  lack  of  understanding  decided  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  detailed  study  of  what  the  war  so  far  has  meant  to  it  as  one  of  the  communities  on  our  sec- 
ond line  of  defense  upon  whose  staying  power  depends  in  so  large  a  measure  the  effective  fighting 
power  of  the  nation.  The  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  undertook  to  direct  the  study,  and  from 
the  material  it  collected  Mr.  Ihlder  has  prepared  the  following  article. — Editor. 


ON  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  river,  al- 
most midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Wilming- 
ton, lies  Chester.  In  the  early  part  of  1914  it 
was  a  sleepy,  provincial  little  city  through  which 
rushed,  without  stopping,  the  more  important  express  trains 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  It  was  listed  as  city  number 
149  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  whose  statistics  gave  it 
no  particular  prominence,  either  good  or  bad.  It  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  40,000,  13  per  cent  Negro,  which  it  had  grad- 
ually accumulated  since  the  day  when  William  Penn  stopped 
off  on  his  way  to  found  Philadelphia.  It  had  a  death  rate  of 
somewhat  over  15  per  thousand,  to  which  the  Negroes  con- 
tributed their  usual  generous  quota.  The  December  before 
it  had  received,  as  had  the  other  third-class  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  commission  government.  It  had  thirty-one  police- 
men and  forty-one  saloons — several  fewer  than  it  had  had  ten 


years  earlier,  or  one  to  every  987  men,  women  and  children  of 
its  population.  It  had  a  public  school  system  with  school 
buildings  fairly  adequate  in  size  and  number.  It  had  two 
or  three  parks  and  a  stone  near  the  river  bank  marking  the 
place  where  William  Penn  is  supposed  to  have  stepped  ashore. 
It  had  a  public  library.  It  had  about  8,300  dwellings  in 
which  its  people  lived  at  an  average  of  between  four  and 
five  to  a  dwelling.  It  had  a  sewer  system  and  it  had  filtered 
water,  supplied  by  a  private  company. 

Statistically,  then,  Chester  had  no  characteristics  to  set  it 
apart  from  other  cities  of  its  class.  But  the  express  trains 
that  roared  through  without  awakening  it,  carried  life  and 
vision  Chester  needed.  Business  languished ;  its  shipyards 
had  fallen  into  decay.  Race  feeling  disturbed  its  dreams. 
The  liquor  interest  dominated  its  politics,  despite  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.     Some  of  the  school  buildings  were 
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Six  houses  in  Laxis  Court,  without  water  supply.  Two 
filthy  privy  vaults  the  only  toilets,  one  of  them  at  the 
rear  of  last  house,  overflowing,  the  other  at  foot  of  en- 
closed stairway  and,  shared  with  nearby  pool-room.  Houses 
back  on  building  line,  so  that  there  is  no  through  ventilation 


This  former  school  house  in  Townsend  street  now  houses 
four  families.  They  share  one  privy  in  the  yard.  The 
building  is  in  no  way  typical  of  the  Chester  school  build- 
ings now  in  use.  The  large  space  of  the  former  play- 
ground which  surrounds  it  is  put  to  no  use 


Brick  house  of  Chester  Ship  Building  Company.  Second 
floor  front  room,  housing  eleven  or  twelve  men.  Size 
18  by  14  by  8  feet.  This  house  of  three  stories  and  nine 
rooms  accommodates  78  men  in  39  double  decker  bunks. 
They  share  one  water  closet,  yard  hydrant  and  sink 


antiquated  structures.  The  library  waited  for  patrons  instead 
of  seeking  them.  Many  of  the  houses  were  old,  dilapidated 
and  insanitary.  The  sewer  system  was  incomplete  and  even 
on  the  streets  it  served  not  connected  with  many  of  the 
buildings.  Its  contents  were  discharged  into  the  creeks  that 
flow  through  the  town  and  into  the  Delaware,  near  the  place 
whence  the  water  supply  was  drawn.  Five  years  before  the 
city  government  had  employed  an  engineer  to  make  plans  for  a 
complete  sewer  system  and  sewage  treatment  works.  His 
plans  had  been  approved  by  the  state  department  of  health, 
but  no  program  for  carrying  them  into  effect  had  ever  been 
adopted. 

Moreover,  Chester  suffered  under  the  moral  handicap  of 
being  a  satellite  of  a  great  city.  Only  thirty-five  or  forty 
minutes  away,  Philadelphia  drew  to  itself  much  of  the  best 
potentialities  in  Chester's  civic  life  and  gave  in  return  some 
of  its  worst.  This  combination  has  wrought  mischief  in  many 
another  small  city.  Chester  had  its  little  red-light  district, 
cheap  and  nasty.  On  its  outskirts  were  roadhouses.  Near 
by  was  the  scene  of  notorious  prize-fights.  So  Chester  achieved 
a  local  reputation. 

Northeast  of  Chester,  between  it  and  Philadelphia,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads,  were  a  series  of  towns,  mostly  under  the  borough 
form  of  government:  Eddystone,  Ridley  park,  Prospect  park, 
Norwood,  Glenolden,  Sharon  Hill,  Darby,  the  habitations  of 
commuters.  Between  these  towns  and  the  river  is  a  stretch 
of  marsh  of  varying  width  protected  by  dykes.  In  this  marsh 
are  islands  of  higher  land  on  which  stood  other  towns:  Es- 
sington  and  Lester. 

Southwest  of  Chester,  toward  Wilmington,  the  river  bank 
is  higher.  There  was  the  borough  of  Marcus  Hook  with  its 
replica  of  an  English  industrial  village. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  all  this  region  assumed  a  new  im- 
portance. On  the  shore  of  one  of  our  greatest  Atlantic  har- 
bors, served  by  two  of  our  most  important  trunk  railroads, 
accessible  to  our  largest  coal  and  iron  mines,  it  had  natural 
advantages  of  the  first  order.  Philadelphia  had  long  pro- 
claimed itself  "the  world's  greatest  workshop."  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia district  were  manufactured  a  long  list  of  the  essen- 
tials of  modern  life,  from  locomotives  and  street  cars  to  tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  Here  were  already  established  some  of  our 
largest  ship-yards,  and  in  the  neighborhood  was  our  oldest 
and  best-known  powder  plant.  War  orders  from  the  Allies 
flowed  into  the  Philadelphia  district. 

In  accordance  with  the  wholesome  local  tradition,  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of 
industrial  area,  for  Philadelphia  does  not  concentrate  its 
industries  in  one  small  region  to  and  from  which  it  must 
carry  its  workers,  but  establishes  new  centers  so  that  the 
workers  may  in  large  proportion  live  within  walking  distance 
of  the  plant.  So  it  did  when  the  war  brought  new  busi- 
ness. The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  for  generations  an  in- 
stitution of  central  Philadelphia,  built  its  new  plant  at  Eddy- 
stone,  just  over  the  Chester  city  line.  The  Remington  Arms, 
the  Eddystone  Munitions  Works,  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany chose  neighboring  sites.  The  suburban  region  northeast 
of  Chester  began  to  lose  its  suburban  character.  War.  the 
transformer,  was  here  showing  his  power,  not  by  demolishing 
cities,  but  by  building.  But  he  was  doing  it  in  such  haste 
that  there  was  danger  of  a  demolition  more  difficult  to  repair 
than  that  of  masonry  and  bricks.  A  people's  standard  of  liv- 
ing rises  more  slowly  than  did  the  walls  of  a  medieval  cathe- 
dral and  it  may  be  overthrown  as  effectively. 

Then   followed  our  entrance  into   the  war  and   the  haste 
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became  feverish.  Ploughshares  were  beaten  into  swords, 
peace-time  industry  was  changed  to  war  industry.  And  con- 
stantly the  demand  was  for  more  workers.  Immigration  had 
ceased,  the  demand  must  be  met  from  native  sources.  So  a 
large  part  of  last  spring's  Negro  migration  from  the  South 
was  drawn  into  the  Philadelphia  district,  and  Chester  got  its 
share — and  a  race  riot.  There  is  no  space  to  detail  here  the 
troubles  that  befell  Philadelphia  or  the  methods  used  to  abbre- 
viate them,  how  the  southern  migrants  poured  into  the  Negro 
districts,  converting  single-family  dwellings  into  rooming- 
houses  with  a  family  in  each  room,  gross  overcrowding,  houses 
occupied  that  had  no  water  and  no  toilets,  whose  roofs  leaked 
and  whose  cellars  were  flooded.  For  a  time  this  seemed  like 
a  Negro  problem,  but  by  fall,  when  the  ship-building  program 
got  under  way,  and  white  laborers  came  by  the  thousand,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  community-wide  housing  problem,  upon  the 


crease  is  more  than  matched  by  that  of  dwellings.  For  the 
rise  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  the  uncertainty  of  supplies, 
checked  new  building  construction.  One  old  house  that  had 
been  held  at  $5,000  was  sold  in  the  fall  for  $20,000. 

Four  years  ago  Chester  had  a  population  of  40,000.  To- 
day it  has  one  estimated  at  80,000.  Yet,  except  that  the 
streets  are  more  crowded,  trolley  cars  packed  to  suffocation 
at  rush  hours  and  lines  of  jitneys  doing  a  thriving  trade,  the 
town,  to  a  casual  visitor,  seems  little  changed.  Except  for  the 
new  factories  and  the  revitalized  ship-yards  there  has  been 
little  building.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings  financed 
by  the  Sun  Ship  Building  Company  are  completed ;  some 
more  expensive  houses  in  a  high-class  residence  district  have 
been  erected  for  sale  to  salaried  officials ;  one  or  two  small 
groups  of  dwellings  have  been  built  by  other  corporations 
to  hold   their  foremen  and  a  few  highly  skilled   employes — 


Gallagher's  garage,  transformed  into  a  dormitory  for  the  Chester  Ship  Building  Company.     There  are  140  beds,  about 
half  of  them  on  the  first  and  half  on  the  second  floor.     The  seven  score  occupants  share  six  water  closets  and  one  urinal 


successful  solution  of  which  depends  the  effectiveness  of  our 
second  line  of  defense.  For  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  need 
not  only  of  immediate  production  but  of  continued  produc- 
tion, and  Philadelphia's  mounting  death  rate,  its  increasing 
infant  mortality — best  index  of  the  effect  of  living  conditions 
— are  signs  of  a  waste  we  cannot  afford. 

In  Chester  the  new  life  began  to  be  felt.  The  new  indus- 
tries just  across  the  city  line  brought  thousands  of  workmen 
who  needed  houses.  The  old  ship-yards,  revived  by  govern- 
ment contracts,  imported  more  workers.  Express  trains  to 
Washington  still  roar  through,  but  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road there  are  fifty-six  local  trains  daily  between  Chester  and 
Philadelphia,  fourteen  of  which  simply  shuttle  between  the 
two  cities,  while  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  thirteen  trains 
serve  the  Baldwin  and  Remington  works  alone.  Land,  which 
had  been  a  drug  on  a  somnolent  market,  became  the  prize 
of  the  speculator.  Chester  did  not  fully  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened until  a  real  estate  dealer  who  came  from  Seattle  by  way 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Hopewell  began  business. 

But  if  acreage  land  is  now  held  at  city  lot  prices,  the  in- 


under  five  hundred  altogether  in  1917,  while  two  hundred 
more  are  in  course  of  construction.  With  double  the  number 
of  people,  only  1,300  houses  have  been  added  to  the  8,300 
existing  in  1914.  In  the  business  district  motion  picture 
shows,  a  vaudeville  theater  and  a  stock  company  draw  audi- 
ences, especially  on  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings,  that 
in  size  are  almost  metropolitan.  The  store  fronts  have  been 
spruced  up. 

But  the  real  change  is  taking  place  behind  old  walls.  The 
saloons  have  not  increased  greatly  in  number,  but  the  number 
of  their  patrons  has  multiplied.  The  poolrooms,  in  which 
liquor  is  not  sold,  line  the  downtown  streets,  and  their  tables 
are  seldom  unengaged  in  the  evening.  The  dance  halls,  from 
the  more  exclusive,  like  that  in  the  public  library  building,  to 
the  cheaper  ones  in  business  blocks,  are  lighted  one  or  two 
evenings  every  week  during  the  winter.  The  squalid  little 
red-light  district  continues  as  of  old. 

There  are  stories  in  Chester  of  much  that  is  unsavory.  A 
new  self-consciousness  has  made  the  respectable  note  things  to 
which  before  they  closed  their  eyes.     They  tell  of  eighty  girls 
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found  to  be  victims  of  venereal  diseases,  of  schoolgirls  who 
stand  on  street  corners  and  ask  passers-by  to  treat  them  to 
dinner.  Some  tales  are  more  specific,  as  that  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  woman  factory  employe  who  ran  the 
streets,  brought  boys  and  young  men  home  with  her  until, 
locked  out  by  the  landlady,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  an  out- 
house, whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  authorities  and  sent 
to  a  reformatory,  and  that  of  the  physician  who  took  up  with 
a  pair  of  pincers  the  fee  tendered  him  by  a  male  patient  and 
held  it  in  the  flame  of  his  gas  jet  until  it  was  purified,  then 
sent  the  man  back  to  his  work  in  an  oyster  saloon. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  disquietude  lies  not  in  such  tales 
as  these,  nor  even  in  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  social 
workers  and  court  officers  that  the  great  influx  of  single  men 
is  causing  an  increase  of  immorality,  but  in  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia  seems  destined  to  a  period  of  enforced  virtue. 
For  during  the  past  year  the  larger  city  has  afforded  opportu- 
nities for  dissipation  which  a  small  one  could  not  rival  and 
so  has  prevented  the  development  of  conditions  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  inevitable.  A  taxi  trip  to  Philadelphia 
is  not  long,  and  train  service  is  both  frequent  and  inexpen- 
sive. Now,  however,  Philadelphia's  resorts  have  fallen  under 
the  ban  of  the  army  and  navy  authorities,  and  their  keepers 
are  said  to  be  seeking  refuge  in  neighboring  cities.  The  fed- 
eral authorities  have  not  extended  their  protection  beyond  the 
enlisted  men  to  the  ship-builder  and  munitions-worker,  so 
Chester  must  defend  itself. 

There  is  little  in  its  past  history  or  its  present  program 
upon  which  to  base  a  hope  that  it  will  defend  itself  success- 
fully. Saloon  licenses,  as  throughout  the  state,  are  granted 
by  the  courts.  Despite  past  dominance  of  liquor  interests 
the  retail  dealers  have  been  held  to  observance  of  the  laws. 
Chester's  leading  citizen,  State  Senator  Sproul,  in  announcing 
his  candidacy  for  the  governorship  a  few  weeks  ago,  declared 
in  favor  of  state-wide  prohibition — a  declaration  said  to  have 
been  inexpressibly  shocking  to  \       ^ai  machine.     So,  what- 


GENERAL  CONDITION 

OF 

HOUSES  AND  YARDS 

Tenement 

Booming 
Houses 

Dwellings  Dwellings 

with          without 
Roomers     Roomers 

Total 

8 

41 

78 

103 

230 

Leaky  Walls 

4 

20 

42 

33 

99 

Inside  Repairs: 

4 

40 

46 

55 

145 

7 
8 

41 
29 

82 
67 

80 
88 
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192 

Bad  

2 

2 

4 

1 

22 

29 

38 

90 

4 

15 

20 

11 

50l 

Outside  Repairs: 

5 
9 
5 

58 
32 
20 

63 

72 
62 

81 
67 
72 
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159 

Bad  

5 

5 

Filth  Condition  in  Yards 

Ashes    and    garbage    in 

11 

68 

149 

159 

387 

(Of  these  overflowing)  .  . 

3 

19 

67 

54 

143 

8 

38 

47 

65 

158 

1 

,1 
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se  of  cellar  because  the  water  was  too  deep, 
their  dog  fell  into  the  cellar  water  and  the 
up    the   water   drove   them   from   the   house, 
all  of  which  had  water  in  the  cellar. 

JIn  17  houses  there  was  no  u 
In  one  house  the  tenants  said 
odors   resulting   from   stirring 
This  house  was  one  of  a  row 

INSTANCES  OF  GREATEST  OVERCROWDING 

Dwellings 

with  Roomers 

(/ 

to  4.  Roomers 

) 

CHILDREN 

ADULTS 

LODGERS 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

1 

1 

,1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

15 

1 

3 
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3 
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4 
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1 
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1 

10 

2 
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1 
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11 

2 

1 

2 

7 
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2 

1 

1 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12 

2 

2 

1 

8 

6 

3 

1 

13 

4 

2 

2 

12 

4 

1 

1 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 
2 

8 
9 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

8-room   houses 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

13 

3 

2 

2 

4 

14 

4 

1 

4 

10 

.1 

1 

3 

4 

11 

2 

4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

4 

10 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

10 

10-room  houses 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10 

ever  happens  to  the  saloons  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  those  of  Chester  will  not  greatly  increase  in  number 
and  will  maintain  an  appearance  of  order.  But  except  for  the 
saloons,  whose  owners  realize  that  they  are  on  probation, 
there  is  no  reason  for  optimism.  In  the  red-light  district  girls 
sit  at  the  windows  or  stand  in  the  doonvays  and  invite  the 
passer-by  to  enter.  Gambling  of  a  petty  kind  is  not  sup- 
pressed. Some  of  the  local  ministers  preach  against  Chester's 
iniquities,  but  the  red-light  district  has  withstood  their  blasts 
so  long  that  its  denizens  have  ceased  to  worry.  On  the  con- 
structive side,  in  the  way  of  providing  wholesome  recreation 
in  place  of  vice,  neither  the  churches  nor  the  civic  and  social 
organizations  have  risen  to  their  opportunity. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Chester  has  done  nothing.  It  has 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the  first 
two  occupying  modern  buildings  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
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INSTANCES 

OF  GREATEST  OVERCROWDING 

Rooming 

Houses 

(Five 

or  More  Roomers) 

CHILDREN 

ADULTS 

LODGERS 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

1 

3 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

9 

5-room   houses 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

11 

1 

1 

8 

10 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

14 

1 

1 

9 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

12 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

.10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

13 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 
11 

,15 
13 

1 

1 

5 

4 

11 

3 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

13 

5 

1 

1 

8 

15 

8-room  houses 

4 

2 

1 

7 

4 

18 

1 

3 

1 

12 

17 

1 

2 

14 

17 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

14 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

,10 
14 

18 
16 

3 

2 

1 

2 

10 

18 

9-room   houses 

1 
1 

10 
11 

12 

13 

2 

I 

8 

12 

1 

1 

all 
1 

lodgers 

4 
8 

6 

12 
10 

1 

1 

7 

10 

1 

,1 

2 

6 

11 

10-room   houses 

1 

10 

16 

5 

3 

1 

11 

2 

23 

4 

1 

1 

3 

7 
10 

1 

15 
14 

1 

11 

1 

14 

11-room   houses 

1 

1 

1 

13 
9 

2 

18 
11 

12-room  house 

1 

1 

1 

10 

13 

Both  have  exerted  themselves  to  find  lodgings  for  the  young 
men  and  women  brought  to  the  city  by  the  new  industries. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  secured  through  the  national  body  the 
services  of  a  secretary  who  made  a  study  of  the  accommoda- 
tions offered  women  and  succeeded  in  making  Chester  realize 
to  some  extent  its  responsibility  for  their  welfare.  Both  have 
classes,  the  former  in  efficiency,  mechanical  drawing,  naval 


architecture  and  Spanish,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  116;  the 
latter  in  French,  English,  knitting,  sewing,  cooking,  physical 
culture,  Bible  and  orchestral  music,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  eighty-four.  Even  if  there  are  no  duplications,  the  total  is 
not  impressive.  Both  also  provide  for  physical  instruction  and 
recreation,  including  gymnasium  work  and  swimming,  which 
are  more  largely  attended. 

The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  about  125  members  and  occupies  three 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  a  downtown  building.  Here  are 
a  pool  table  and  a  piano.  During  December  and  January  a 
local  attorney  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  public  speaking  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  others  lectured  on  religious  and  educa- 
tional topics.  On  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  girls'  or- 
ganizations with  about  twenty  members  hold  meetings  in  the 
rooms  and  on  Wednesdays  the  young  men  have  debates. 
There  are  also  dances  and  other  social  activities  for  both  sexes, 
so  the  rooms  are  pretty  constantly  occupied. 

But  all  of  these  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  new 
population  which  is  seeking  some  means  of  filling  its  leisure 
time,  a  time  that  hangs  unusually  heavy  because  of  the  ab- 
normal conditions  under  which  so  many  are  forced  to  live. 
This  abnormality  is  indicated  most  significantly  by  the  fact 
that  with  a  population  doubled  in  four  years  Chester's  schools 
are  not  badly  overcrowded.  In  only  four  of  the  twenty-four 
schools — public  and  parochial — has  there  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  enrollment  during  the  past  year  and  in  only  two 
others  has  there  been  a  slight  increase.  Five  of  the  schools 
have  part  time  classes,  all  in  the  first  grade  and  containing 
altogether  only  some  three  hundred  pupils.  In  a  few  other 
cases  the  enrollment  slightly  exceeds  the  number  of  desks,  but 
the  excess  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  cause  much  incon- 
venience.    The  new  people  in  Chester  are  without  families. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  newcomers 
are  unmarried,  for  they  are  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  lure  of  higher  wages,  but 
among  them  are  thousands  of  married  men 
who  have  left  their  families  behind.  The 
latter  desire  homes.  If  their  desire  is  not 
met  they  will  return,  leaving  only  the  un- 
attached, shifting  element  to  carry  on  our 
war  production.  If  it  is  met  and  Chester's 
industries  so  put  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
the  city  must  adopt  a  program  of  school- 
house  construction  that  may  exceed  its  re- 
sources unless  these  are  supplemented  from 
outside. 

At  present  Chester  has  one 
high  school  with  790  students 
and  forty  teachers,  housed  in  a 
large  new  building  and  in  an 
old  annex.  It  has  twenty-three 
grade  schools,  three  of  which 
are    parochial.       Four    of    the 
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Rears   of   houses   and   the    two   privies  which   are    toilet 
facilities  for  twelve  houses 

twenty  public  schools  are  for  Negroes.  There  are  217  teach- 
ers, including  supervisors  of  primary  work,  drawing,  music, 
penmanship  and  physical  training.  So  the  classes  are  not  un- 
duly large.  But  the  buildings  range  all  the  way  from  modern 
structures  to  inheritances  from  another  era  in  schoolhouse 
design.  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  only  one  against  which  there 
are  serious  complaints  on  the  score  of  light  and  one  on  the 
score  of  ventilation.  But  in  several  the  toilet  accommodations 
are  utterly  inadequate.  The  new  buildings,  of  course,  have 
modern  flush  toilets  in  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  rooms. 
In  nearly  all,  the  teachers  have  fairly  good  accommodations, 
though  at  one  school  the  teachers  must  use  an  outbuilding  and 
at  another  their  toilet-room  is  used  as  a  cloak  room  by  one  of 
the  classes.  For  the  pupils,  however,  no  such  consideration  has 
been  shown.  At  most  of  the  schools  their  toilets  are  in  out- 
buildings or  in  basements,  the  latter  in  some  ways  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  outbuildings,  dark  and  unventilated,  the 
floor,  in  the  boys'  rooms,  wet.  Two  of  the  outhouses  were 
found  filthy.  In  two  of  the  basement  toilets  there  is  an 
evaporating  system  connected  with  the  furnace  chimney.  This 
is  supposed  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  vault  dry  so  long  as  the 
furnace  keeps  the  chimney  warm,  and  so  produces  the  required 
draft.  The  solid  matter  remains  in  the  vault  from  September 
to  June,  when  oil  is  poured  on  it  and  burned. 

The  outhouses,  in  addition  to  their  other  disadvantages,  are 
very  public.  In  some  cases  the  fences  separating  the  boys'  side 
from  the  girls'  are  so  badly  broken  that  they  afford  practically 
no  protection.  In  one  case  there  are  two  toilet  houses  facing 
each  other.  Neither  has  doors,  the  fence  between  is  low  and 
several  boards  are  off.  The  fixtures  range  from  hoppers 
through  the  so-called  school  sink  to  the  ancient  vault.  Sev- 
eral were  out  of  repair,  two  school  sinks  were  frozen  at  the 
time  of  inspection  so  they  could  not  be  cleaned. 

Aside  from  the  regular  class  work  the  Chester  schools  are 
little  used.  There  is  one  continuation  school  with  a  registra- 
tion of  125 — practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The  percent- 
age of  over-age  pupils  is  high,  owing  partly  to  the  number  of 
aliens  who  cannot  speak  English,  partly  to  irregular  attend- 
ance; for,  truancy  is  a  serious  problem  though  comparatively 
few  pupils  leave  school  to  enter  industry  on  completing  the 
sixth  grade.  There  are  only  five  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, and  several  of  the  school  buildings  have  no  artificial 
lights,  so  that  they  can  not  be  used  at  night.  Only  nine 
schools  have  playgrounds,  two  of  these  are  for  colored  chil- 


dren. The  equipping  of  these  playgrounds  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  effort  by  an  organization  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women. 

For  Chester,  unlike  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  has  citizens  who 
may  save  it  now  that  the  call  is  becoming  loud  enough  for 
them  to  hear.  In  the  past  their  organizations  have  seemed  to 
lack  purpose  and  strength,  but  now  a  new  spirit  seems  to  be 
quickening  them.  The  Civic  League  is  growing,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  gives  promise  of  reorganization,  the  li- 
brary management  aspires  to  service  which  will  make  both 
the  old  building  and  the  newer  one  in  the  west  end  really 
count.  Chester's  awakening  in  this  respect  may  perhaps  be 
dated  from  the  explosion  at  Eddystone  a  year  ago.  It  was 
a  professor  at  Swarthmore  College,  Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who 
rose  to  meet  that  emergency  in  what  we  like  to  think  is  typical 
American  fashion.  He  gathered  some  of  the  boys  in  his 
classes,  put  them  in  automobiles  and  rushed  them  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  So  efficient  was  he  that  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  relief  work  until  it  was  finished.  But  about  him  gath- 
ered a  group  of  Chester  men  and  women  most  of  whom  have 
remained  in  active  service.  When  America  entered  the  war 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  organ- 
ized it  appointed  several  of  them  on  its  Chester  division,  which 
promises  to  be  a  continuing  organization. 

But  while  the  chance  of  a  disaster  is  ever  present  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chester,  the  real  work,  the  continuing  work 
is  to  meet  the  less  spectacular  needs  of  those  upon  whose  con- 
tinued health  and  well-being  depends  continued  production. 
And  of  this  the  most  pressing  part  is  housing.  No  program 
would  be  complete  which  stopped  with  housing,  though  the 
term  be  used  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include  streets  and  sewers 
and  water  supply  and  effective  public  health  administration. 
Education  and  recreation  must  also  be  included,  and  city- 
planning  that  not  only  guides  the  development  of  one  city 
but  provides  for  its  connection  with  neighboring  communities. 
Theoretically  all  these  should  be  worked  out  together  and  each 
given  its  proper  place  in  the  program  before  construction  is 
undertaken.  Practically  Chester  is  faced  with  a  condition. 
Up  to  the  present  its  schools  have  proved  fairly  adequate.  Up 
to  the  present  its  recreational  facilities,  always  inadequate, 
have  not  been  an  obvious  handicap  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
moment.     But  its  housing  is  different. 

Aside  from  the  loss  involved  in  transporting  thousands  of 
workers  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  many  of  whom  leave  home 
at  5  :30  A.  M.  and  do  not  get  back  until  after  7  P.  M.,  there  is 
the  loss  involved  in  a  tremendous  labor  turnover.     For  a  large 
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First  floor  corner  apartment.    Stairway  leads  to  balcony 

which  serves  as  bedroom  for  apartment.     The  other  rooms 

on  this  floor  have  but  one  window 
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pancoast  street:  longbottoms  gut 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street  there  were  no  toilet  facilities,   and  filth  was  thrown  from  the  house  doors.     The  only  water 

supply  was  a  burst  pipe  where  water  bubbled  up  from  the  ground.     On  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  two  privies  and 

two  water  taps  for  twelve  houses.    The  Chester  race  riots,  it  is  claimed,  started  from  this  section 


proportion  of  those  who  live  in  Chester  decide  that  such  living 
is  not  worth  while.  The  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company,  for 
instance,  houses  140  or  more  of  its  employes  in  a  garage,  and 
seventy-eight  more  in  an  old  building  where  every  room  is 
crowded  with  double-decker  beds,  twenty  men  in  the  old  pool- 
room on  the  ground  floor  and  from  six  to  twelve  in  each  room 
upstairs.  The  only  toilet  for  these  men  is  a  yard  water-closet, 
the  only  water  supply  a  yard  hydrant  and  a  sink. 

But  these  accommodations,  crowded  as  they  are,  do  not 
threaten  the  breakdown  of  family  life  as  does  the  taking  in  of 
roomers;  these  buildings,  though  unfitted  for  their  purpose, 
sti'll  are  free  from  the  unspeakable  filth  that  so  often  accom- 
panies overcrowding  without  regulation.  To  learn  how  others 
are  living  we  studied  nine  districts  in  Chester  and  two  outside, 
one  near  Leiperville  to  the  north,  one  at  Marcus  Hook  to  the 
south.  In  the  Chester  districts  we  visited  551  houses  in- 
habited by  Negroes,  white  Americans,  Slavic  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  Italians,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Irish.  Among 
these  were  employes  of  the  Chester  and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Companies;  the  Baldwin,  Eddystone  Ammunition  and  Rem- 
ington Arms  Companies;  seven  steel  companies;  the  Westing- 
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Front  of  the  building.   There  are  22  apartments  altogether, 

renting  at  $2.50  per  week  furnished.     The   top  story  is 

divided  into  two  stories.     The  one-story  building  on  the 

right   houses   two  'families 


house  Electric  Company ;  the  Aberfoyle,  the  American  Loco- 
motive Companies;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Reading 
Railroad  (B.  &  O.)  and  many  smaller  concerns.  They  in- 
habited nineteen  tenement  houses  (three  or  more  families), 
110  rooming  houses  (five  or  more  roomers),  197  dwellings 
with  roomers  (fewer  than  five  roomers),  and  225  dwellings 
without  roomers. 

This  classification  is  not  according  to  type  of  building,  but 
according  to  occupancy,  for  with  few  exceptions  all  of  the 
buildings  had  been  designed  as  single  family  dwellings.  The 
most  notable  exceptions  were  the  Edward  street  hall,  built  as 
a  public  hall,  used  later  as  a  motion  picture  theater,  now  con- 
verted into  a  tenement  house,  and  an  old  school  building,  also 
converted  into  a  tenement  house.  Only  four  of  the  tenement 
houses  contained  more  than  twelve  rooms  and  only  four  others 
more  than  nine.  The  largest  of  the  rooming-houses  contained 
thirteen  rooms,  the  great  majority  from  five  to  eight.  Only 
ten  of  the  dwellings  with  roomers  contained  more  than  eight 
rooms,  the  greatest  number  had  five.  Two  of  the  dwellings 
without  roomers  contained  nine  rooms,  much  the  greatest 
number  had  five.  So  in  Chester  it  has  been  a  case  of  filling 
smaller  houses  to  the  limit. 

There  is  little  land  overcrowding,  consequently,  light  and 
ventilation  are  usually  adequate,  though  we  did  find  sixteen 
windowless  rooms  used  as  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  and  in 
three  cases — single  family  houses — for  storage.  Many  of  the 
buildings  were  in  bad  condition,  however.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty,  nearly  half,  had  leaking  roofs,  ninety-nine  had  leaky 
walls,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  in  bad  repair  in- 
doors. Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  had  cellars,  fifty  of 
which  contained  water  while  ninety  others  were  damp.  In 
seventeen  the  water  was  so  deep  that  the  cellars  could  not  be 
used.  The  great  majority  were  clean,  only  ten  were  filthy  and 
sixty-two  dirty.  This  indication  of  desire  for  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  tenants  was  repeated  in  the  yards,  in  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  of  which  were  ashes  and  garbage  scat- 
tered about.  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  dirty 
cellars  and  yards  was  greatest  in  tenement  and  rooming- 
houses.  The  water  supply  was  fairly  adequate  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  and  it  was  indoors.  The  private  water  com- 
pany which  supplies  Chester  goes  after  business  and  apparently 
will  not  stand  for  the  waste  inseparable  from  yard  hydrants, 
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for  we  found  only  seven  of  them.  We  did  find  twenty-six 
small  houses  without  water  supply,  however,  and  thirty-four 
more  where  the  water  had  been  turned  off.  The  desire  for 
profit  works  two  ways.  But  it  was  when  we  came  to  the 
toilets  that  we  found  the  chief  defect. 

Chester  does  not  know  how  many  houses  it  has — the  United 
States  census  has  not  been  consulted,  and  the  local  records 
begin  in  1912 — it  does  not  know  definitely  where  all  its  sewers 
are,  it  does  not  know  how  many  houses  on  sewered  streets  are 
not  connected,  it  does  not  know  how  many  privy  vaults  it  has, 
nor  the  condition  they  are  in.  It  knows  that  a  considerable 
number  are  in  bad  condition  for  it  issued  587  orders  for  clean- 
ing, then  stopped  because  the  State  Health  Department  ob- 
jected to  the  material  being  dumped  at  the  place  selected. 
Appurtenant  to  the  nineteen  tenement  houses  we  visited  there 
were  eleven  privy  vaults — nine  of  them  full — and  one  yard 
water-closet.  These  tenement  houses  also  had  eighteen  water- 
closets  within  doors.  The  question  is  why  the  vaults  had  not 
been  abandoned.  There  were  sixty-three  vaults  appurtenant 
to  rooming  houses,  fifty-six  of  them  full;  144  to  houses  with 
roomers,  125  of  them  full;  156  to  houses  without  lodgers,  146 
of  them  full.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  toilets  were 
dirty,  sixty-six  of  them  filthy,  but  333  were  clean,  again  indi- 
cating a  greater  regard  for  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  tenants 
than  on  that  of  the  community.  Ten  houses,  six  with  room- 
ers, four  without,  were  dependent  on  two  filthy  vaults.  Ten 
other  houses  had  no  toilets  whatever. 

But  the  evil  of  these  conditions  is  accentuated  by  the  over- 
crowding in  many  of  the  houses.  Averages  mean  nothing, 
for  a  few  well-to-do  families  with  ample  space  will  balance 
others  as  intolerably  packed  as  these : 

Three-room  house — father,  mother,  one  child  (girl),  five  men 
lodgers. 

Four-room  house — father,  mother,  two  children  (boy  and  girl), 
five  men  lodgers. 

Five-room  house — father,  mother,  four  children  (one  boy  and 
three  girls),   five  men   lodgers,  one  woman   lodger. 

Five-room  house — father,  mother,  five  children  (girls),  five  men 
lodgers,  two  women  lodgers. 

Six-room  house — father,  mother,  three  children  (one  boy,  two 
girls),  six  men   lodgers,   one  woman   lodger. 

Seven-room  house — five  adults  in  family  (three  men,  two  women), 
ten  children  (three  boys,  seven  girls),  one  man  lodger,  one  woman 
lodger. 

Eight-room  house — one  adult  in  family  (woman),  six  children 
(four  boys,  two  girls),  seven  men  lodgers,  four  women  lodgers. 

Eight-room  house — three  adults  in  family  (one  man,  two  women), 
five  children   (three  boys,  two  girls),  ten  men  lodgers. 

Ten-room  house — father,  mother,  eight  children  (five  boys,  three 
girls),  eleven  men  lodgers,  two  women  lodgers. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  is  it  necessary  to  seek  a  red 
light  district,  to  note  girls  who  accost  men  on  street  corners 
in  order  to  find  causes  of  immorality?  The  majority  of  these 
rooming-houses  have  as  their  only  toilet  a  yard  vault,  in  many 
the  only  water  supply  is  at  the  kitchen  sink.  Privacy  is  im- 
possible. 

There  are  two  places  that  call  for  special  mention — Edward 
street  hall  and  the  Pancoast  street  houses.  The  first  is  the 
former  motion  picture  theater.  It  originally  had  two  floors, 
but  a  third  has  now  been  added  by  dividing  the  old  audi- 
torium, so  the  bottoms  of  the  long  windows  now  light  the 
lower  floor,  their  tops  the  second.  The  rooms  are  in  suites 
of  two,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  stairway  connecting  each 
pair.  The  rooms  measure  eleven  feet  by  eleven.  The  ground 
floor  rooms  are  seven  feet,  six  inches  high,  the  second  floor 
seven  feet.  There  are  twenty-one  of  these  apartments,  each 
of  which  rents  for  $2.50  a  week.  There  are  eight  toilets,  five 
on  the  back  porch,  two  vaults  in  the  yard — both  full  above 
the  floor  level  and  filthy,  and  one  on  the  second  floor  landing 
which  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  obstructed  and  leaking 


down  the  stairs.  The  only  water  supply  was  a  sink  in  the 
front  hall. 

The  Pancoast  street  houses  make  one  hesitate  to  say  there 
are  ruins  in  Chester  which  can  not  be  occupied,  for  with  three 
exceptions  these  twenty-one  houses  are  occupied.  The  three 
exceptions  have  no  doors  or  windows  and  the  partition  walls 
are  nearly  gone.  A  fourth  house  on  which  boards  have  been 
nailed  over  the  gaping  window  opening,  is  occupied  by  a  man 
and  wife,  five  children  and  four  lodgers — in  four  rooms!  All 
of  these  houses  are  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition.  Roofs 
and  walls  leak,  the  first  floor  is  below  the  ground  level  so  that 
melting  snow  and  rain  come  in  unless  banked  out.  The  only 
water  supply  for  most  of  them  is  a  broken  water  pipe  from 
which  a  little  stream  bubbles  up  amidst  the  filth  of  one  of  the 
yards;  the  only  toilets  are  two  old  privies,  filthy  beyond  de- 
scription. So  the  vacant  houses  and  the  yards  are  used  in- 
discriminately. Rents  ranged  from  nothing  to  ten  dollars  a 
month,  with  seven  and  eight  dollars  the  usual  rate.  Most  of 
the  occupants  did  not  live  there  because  of  poverty,  the  weekly 
earnings  of  different  families  were  $14,  $15,  $16,  $17.50,  $18, 
$21,  and  in  one  case  as  high  as  $30.  One  woman  whom  we 
found  moving  in  said  that  her  former  home  had  been  sold  and 
this  was  the  best  place  she  could  find. 

While  Edward  street  hall  and  the  Pancoast  street  houses 
are  in  some  ways  the  worst,  there  are  other  dwellings  in 
Chester  that  would  warrant  special  description  did  space  per- 
mit— as  the  old  frame  stable  at  Second  and  Watt  streets,  one 
end  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife,  the  other  by 
three  horses.  Nor  is  there  space  to  record  the  conditions  at 
Leiperville  where  are  people  earning  from  $25  to  $47  and  $50 
a  week,  or  at  Marcus  Hook,  close  to  the  "Model"  village, 
where  a  colony  of  Italians  are  packed  in  sixty-three  small 
houses.  In  all  but  one  of  these  there  were  lodgers,  and  the 
exception  is  a  two-family  house.  Thirty-seven  contained  five 
or  more  lodgers  each.  In  this  group  the  density  of  population 
was  so  nearly  uniform  that  averages  mean  something.  The 
twenty-four  six-room  houses  contained  an  average  of  11.96 
persons  per  house,  the  eight  seven-room  houses  contained  12.25 
persons  per  house,  the  four  five-room  houses  contained  11.75 
persons  per  house,  the  one  eight-room  house  contained  twenty- 
two  persons.  In  all  except  one  five-room  house  there  were  chil- 
dren, while  the  number  of  lodgers  ranged  from  five  to  sixteen. 
Here  again  it  was  not  poverty  but  lack  of  dwellings  that 
forced  this  overcrowding,  for  weekly  earnings  ranged  from 
$15  to  $45. 

It  is  curious  how  assumptions  slip  in.  In  my  second  para- 
graph, I  spoke  of  the  express  trains  that  rushed  through  to 
Washington  carrying  vision  that  Chester  needed.  Would  that 
they  had,  for  the  problems  that  confront  Chester  today  came 
from  Washington  unaccompanied  by  any  vision  to  aid  in  their 
solution.  Upon  this  little  city  has  been  thrown  a  staggering 
burden.  Had  there  been  vision  in  Washington,  that  burden 
would  have  been  accompanied  by  offers  of  assistance.  Chester 
needs  thousands  of  new  dwellings — in  spite  of  the  way  people 
are  packed  within  its  own  walls  more  than  15,000  workers 
are  carried  back  and  forth  to  Philadelphia  daily.  With  those 
dwellings  it  will  need  new  schools,  new  means  of  recreation. 
Its  added  population  has  not  increased  its  wealth  from  which 
to  provide  itself  all  these.1 

Yet  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  imply  that  Washington  quite  lacked 
vision.  There  are  and  have  been  in  Washington  men  who 
foresaw  and  who  would  have  aided,  had  they  been  given  the 
power,  were  they  today  supported.     And  now  there  are  signs 


1  Since  this  was  written,  the  shipping  board  has  planned  to  build  houses  in 
Chester;  but  these  will  afford  only  partial  relief  to  shipbuilders  and  none  at 
all  to  munition  workers. 
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that  a  change  has  come.  Congress  has  acted,  hesitatingly,  but 
still  acted.  We  are  late  in  starting,  the  months  of  fall  and 
winter  that  should  have  seen  plans  perfected,  the  weeks  of 
early  spring  that  should  have  seen  builders  assembled,  build- 
ings begun,  are  gone.  We  were  faced  with  a  situation  that 
had  no  precedents  in  our  traditions  and,  being  essentially  a 
conservative  people,  we  were  slow  to  meet  it.  But  now,  hav- 
ing at  last  set  a  new  precedent,  we  shall  do  all  except  recover 
those  wasted  months.  For,  Chester's  failure,  if  it  prove  a  fail- 
ure, will  affect  not  only  Chester  but  the  nation,  since  Chester 
has  ceased  to  be  merely  city  number  149  in  the  census  reports 
and  has  become  one  of  the  strategical  points  in  the  most  im- 
portant single  sector  of  our  second  line  of  defense.  But  there 
are   responsibilities   that   are   clearly   Chester's.      It   can    and 


should  clean  itself  morally;2  it  can  and  should  greatly  in- 
crease the  opportunities  it  offers  for  recreation ;  it  can  and 
should  make  itself  wholesome  and  sanitary.  To  build  enough 
new  houses  today  is  beyond  its  ability,  but  within  its  ability  is 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  its  sewer  system,  the  connect- 
ing of  existing  houses,  the  filling  in  of  foul  vaults.  If  ever 
a  small  city  needed  an  efficient  health  department,  Chester 
needs  it  now.  Yet  it  has  only  a  health  officer  assisted  by  a 
half-time  supervisor  at  a  salary  of  $900  and  a  fumigation  man. 
For  this  health  department  it  appropriated  in  1917  only  $600 
in  addition  to  the  three  salaries.  There  is  a  big  job  of  clean- 
ing up  to  be  done,  and  that  is  Chester's  job.  For  this  job  the 
legislature  has  given  it  ample  authority. 

2  Since  this  was  written  the  mayor  in  person  has  led  a  vice  raid. 


The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


OF   THE    SURVEY   STAFF 


HAVE  the  hunger  and  dependence  of  nations  in  this 
war  loosed  a  new  motive  power  in  international 
affairs,  and  will  this  motive  power  be  strong 
enough  to  support  a  future  league  of  nations? 
This  was  the  question  put  by  Jane  Addams  to  the  forty-fifth 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  closed  its  annual 
sessions  in  Kansas  City  last  week.  Profound  changes,  Miss 
Addams  reminded  her  audience,  have  already  taken  place  in 
official  relationships  between  countries.  Governmental  recog- 
nition of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  cooperation  of  that 
body  with  government  officials  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Serbia  and  Roumania,  afford  instances  of  such  changes,  but 
Miss  Addams  found  her  best  illustration  in  the  new  face  upon 
international  politics  by  our  own  control  of  Europe's  food 
supply. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  she  recalled,  she  had  discussed  before 
another  conference  audience  the  social  utility  of  compassion, 
and  had  cited  gradual  changes  in  the  governmental  approach 
to  national  problems  for  which  humanitarians  had  been  re- 
sponsible. Then  she  was  speaking  of  domestic  affairs,  now  of 
the  relations  between  nations.  Might  it  not  be,  she  asked, 
that  the  same  basic  human  emotion  will,  as  a  result  of  this 
war,  play  a  similar  part  in  the  approach  of  nations  to  their 
common  international  problems? 

In  these  dark  years,  so  destructive  of  the  old  codes,  she 
said,  the  nations  are  forced  back  to  their  tribal  function  of 
producing  and  conserving  food  by  methods  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  methods  of  modern  commerce.  Heretofore  food  has 
been  shipped  when  it  was  commercially  valuable  to  a  man,  to  a 
firm,  or  to  a  nation  to  ship  it.  When  this  was  not  commer- 
cially valuable,  it  has  been  withheld  or  even  destroyed.  At 
the  present  moment  each  of  the  Allied  nations  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  definite  concessions  to  the  common 
good  in  order  that  the  threat  of  famine  for  all  may  be 
averted ;  these  nations  are  collecting  and  conserving  a  common 
food  supply.  Miss  Addams  quoted  Mr.  Hoover  as  having 
said  recently,  "For  three  years  3,000,000  bushels  monthly  of 
North  American  wheat,  largely  from  the  charity  of  the  world, 
has  been  the  daily  bread  of  10,000,000  human  beings  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France."  An  even  greater  consolida- 
tion has  taken  place  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war: 
"Our  food  exports  are  directed  towards  but  a  few  hands  on 


the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  European  governments 
have  been  compelled  to  undertake,  as  the  consequence  of  short- 
age in  supplies,  the  single-handed  purchase  of  their  supplies 
both  for  civil  and  military  purposes.  There  has  grown  up  an 
enormous  consolidation  of  buying  for  120,000,000  European 
people — a  phenomenon  never  before  witnessed  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  world." 

This  means,  said  Miss  Addams,  that  commercial  competi- 
tion has  been  suppressed,  not  in  response  to  any  theory,  but  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  trusted  to  feed  the  world.  She  told  also 
how  the  Food  Administration  is  undertaking  to  discover  what 
are  the  necessary  daily  rations  to  maintain  health  and  strength 
in  the  several  occupations,  and  how  the  requirements  can  best 
be  met  from  the  stores  on  hand.  Such  words  as  adequate 
nutrition  and  physiological  values  have  become,  for  the  first 
time,  practical  issues  with  federal  officials,  who  are  seriously 
considering  the  feeding  of  human  beings  in  the  light  of  pure 
science. 

Does  this  state  of  affairs  indicate  a  new  order — the  substi- 
tution of  "the  social  utility  motive  for  that  of  commercial  gain, 
energized  pity  for  that  of  business  enterprise?"  If  it  does, 
said  Miss  Addams,  it  implies  a  revolution  in  the  governmental 
relationships  between  nations. 

A  new  internationalism  is  being  established  day  by  day;  the 
making  of  a  more  reasonable  world  order,  so  cogently  urged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  to  some  extent  already  under  way, 
the  war  itself  forming  its  matrix. 

With  this  accomplished,  she  said,  may  we  not  hope  for 
world  order  in  other  directions  as  well?  She  quoted  an  Eng- 
lish economist  as  having  said  recently,  "The  war  has,  so  far, 
in  Europe  generally  thrown  the  custom  tariffs  flat."  Are 
these  tariffs  disappearing,  asked  Miss  Addams,  under  the  on- 
slaught of  worldwide  pity  for  worldwide  needs?  Is  it  be- 
coming clear  that  "nations  cannot  oppose  their  political  fron- 
tiers as  an  obstacle  to  free  labor  and  exchange  without  suffer- 
ing themselves  and  causing  suffering;  that  the  world  is  faced 
with  a  choice  between  freedom  in  international  commerce  or 
international  conflicts  of  increasing  severity?  Under  this  new 
standard  of  measurement,  preferential  tariffs  inevitably  disap- 
pear because  the  nation  denied  the  open  door  must  suffer  in 
its  food  problems.  Under  the  same  standard,  The  control  of 
strategic  waterways  or  in  interstate  railroad  lines  by  any  one 
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nation  that  might  be  tempted  to  consider  mainly  the  interest  of 
is  own  commerce,  becomes  unthinkable."     To  quote  further: 

All  that  then  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  internationalization 
of  the  Straits  of  Bosphorus  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the  need 
in  western  Europe  of  Russian  wheat,  which  is  now  exported  so 
capriciously;  the  international  building  and  control  of  a  railroad 
into  Mesopotamia  would  depend,  not  upon  the  ambitions  of  rival 
nations,  but  upon  the  world's  need  of  the  food  which  could  again 
be  secured  from  the  capacious  valley  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  canal  system  so  long  ago  destroyed.  Serbia  would  be 
assured  a  railroad  to  the  sea  through  a  strip  of  internationalized  terri- 
tory, and  Austria  would  be  assured  a  free  port  on  the  Adriatic  be- 
cause ready  access  to  seagoing  ships  is  so  necessary  to  a  nation's 
food  and  because  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  economic  friction 
that  so  often  lie  behind  wars  is  the  fear  of  countries  that  have  no 
ports  lest  the  neighboring  country  through  which  their  export  and  im- 
port trade  has  to  pass  should  hamper  and  interrupt  the  transit. 

This  action,  said  Miss  Addams,  would  at  once  establish  six 
of  the  fourteen  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  on 
January  8  as  a  program  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
It  would  be,  moreover,  not  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  an 
actual  achievement.  In  other  words,  widespread  response  to 
the  human  demand  of  supplying  food  to  the  wrorld  "may  be- 
come the  great  factor  in  securing  a  permanent  peace  at  the  end 
of  the  war."  John  Dewey,  she  recalled,  has  attributed  the 
failure  of  recent  discussion  of  international  courts  and  leagues 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to  focus  the 
scattered  moral  energies  and  to  make  operative  a  new  moral 
idea.  The  enthusiasts  (and  Miss  Addams  included  herself 
among  these)  having  nothing  to  work  upon,  were  obliged  to 
consider  only  the  negative  proposition  of  preventing  war ;  they 
had  none  of  the  positive  incentive  that  arises  from  looking 
after  economic  and  social  needs.  Now,  however,  this  coming 
together  to  feed  the  world  may  be  a  recognition  of  a  great 
moral  obligation  and  may  form  the  natural  and  normal  foun- 
dation for  a  genuine  international  government.  It  is  possible, 
she  concluded, 

that  the  more  sophisticated  questions  of  national  grouping  and  tfj. 


ritorial  control  would  gradually  adjust  themselves  if  the  paramount 
human  question  of  food  for  the  hungry  be  fearlessly  and  drastically 
treated  upon  an  international  basis.  The  League  of  Nations,  des- 
tined to  end  wars,  upon  which  the  whole  world,  led  by  President 
Wilson,  is  fastening  its  hopes,  may  be  founded  not  upon  broken  bits 
of  international  law,  but  upon  ministrations  to  primitive  human 
needs.  The  league  would  then  be  organized  de  facto  as  all  the 
really  stable  political  institutions  in  the  world  have  been. 

Miss  Addams's  address  effectively  illustrated  one  fact  that 
stood  out  prominently  at  the  Kansas  City  conference,  namely, 
that  social  workers,  like  other  groups  in  the  community,  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  on  top  of  the  war.  They  are  trying 
to  shape  their  own  thinking  and  conduct  in  ways  that  will 
help  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but  to  hold  steady  and  effective 
their  humanitarian  appeal  to  do  its  part  in  recreating  the 
world.  Throughout  the  conference  week  it  was  evident  that 
what  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily 
News,  called  "the  integral  victory,"  the  victory  that  places 
triumph  abroad  side  by  side  with  the  securing  of  a  fuller  and 
more  democratic  justice  at  home,  was  close  to  the  hearts  of 
those  present.  To  military  necessity  much  was  allowed,  and 
there  was  full  disposition  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our 
resources  into  the  struggle  of  arms,  but  patriotism  seemed 
to  demand  that  social  workers,  like  others,  should  not  sink, 
as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  beneath  the  burden  of  war  problems. 
Integrity  of  thinking  must  be  maintained ;  and  panic  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  would  be  as  great  a  civil  catastrophe  as  a 
military  one. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  president  of  the  conference,  put  the 
matter  concisely  when  he  drew  a  parallel  at  the  closing  lunch- 
eon between  what  the  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  do  toward 
maintaining  civilian  morale  in  France  and  Italy  and  what 
the  humanitarian  forces  of  this  country  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  two  years  from  now,  if  the  war  lasts  so  long.  This 
country  may  then  be  in  similar  need  of  having  the  joints  and 
sinews  of  its  civil  life  strengthened,  and  the  social  agencies 
of  the  nation  may  be  called  upon  to  help  supply  the  neces- 
sary staying  power.  Both  for  this  task  and  for  their  share 
in  the  reconstructive  effort,  it  is  essential  (and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  of  the  Kansas  City  meetings) 
that  social  workers  should  keep  themselves,  like  the  soldiers 
in  France,  "above  the  battle." 

Miss  Addams  spoke  of  international  reconstruction.  No 
less  interesting  were  the  efforts  to  think  through  domestic 
and  internal  reconstruction.  As  speaker  after  speaker 
throughout  the  conference  referred  to  the  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  the  sub-committee  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  it 
became  evident  that  many  social  workers  here,  as  well  as  in 
England,  are  responding  with  enthusiasm  to  this  vision  of 
radical  changes  in  the  economic  and  industrial  order.  The 
message  of  the  British  party  was  brought  to  the  conference 
by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  a  Liberal,  who  during  his  two  days'  stay 
in  Kansas  City,  was  unable  to  enter  a  meeting-room  without 
being  called  upon  to  tell  something  of  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  the  workers  of  England.  He  represented  the  psychology 
of  a  country  that  has  seen  nearly  four  years  of  war,  and  so 
typified  in  some  measure  a  prophecy  of  what  the  United 
States  may  come  to  feel.  "Not  money,  but  the  life  that  a 
community  provides,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  "is  its  real  wealth," 
and  his  account  of  the  program  for  which  the  masses  of  Eng- 
land are  now  fighting  was  cheered  at  a  general  session  of  the 
conference  until  the  speaker  was  twice  forced  to  rise  and  bovy 
his  acknowledgments. 

The  conference  did  not  leave  to  outsiders,  however,  the 
discussion  of  radical  changes  in  society.  The  division  on  in- 
dustrial and  economic  problems,  holding  its  baptismal  sessions, 
worked    diligently    to   prepare   a   program   of    industrial    and 
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economic  reform.  This  division  looked  upon  itself  as  in  some 
sense  a  successor  to  the  committee  on  standards  of  living  and 
labor  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
adopted  a  platform  of  "industrial  minimums"  at  the  1912 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections and  later  saw  those  minimums  incorporated  into  the 
planks  of  the  Progressive  Party.  This  platform,  however, 
dealt  only  with  standards — standards  of  wages,  hours,  safety 
and  health,  housing,  term  of  working  life,  and  the  like — 
whereas  the  division  this  year  dealt  with  changes  in  the  very 
machinery  of  society  itself. 

"We  assume  at  the  start,"  said  a  preliminary  outline  for 
discussion,  printed  in  part  on  page  255,  "that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  discussed  by  this  division  are  convinced 
of  the  ultimate  need  for  replacing  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion underlying  our  entire  industrial  system  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation.  We  assume,  too,  that  those  interested 
are  opposed  to  the  present  concentration  of  industrial  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  industrial  order."  As  social  workers, 
said  the  outline,  "we  are  concerned  especially  with  the  new 
relationships  between  capital,  labor  and  government  which  the 
war  has  brought  in  every  country,  for  these  will  be  projected 
beyond  the  war,  regardless  of  its  length.  .  .  .  We  must 
deal  as  social  workers  even  with  the  revolutionary  programs 
of  Russia  and  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  so  significant  of 
a  new  social  and  industrial  order." 

In  opening  the  discussions  of  this  division,  Mr.  Woods 
characterized  its  establishment  as  "a  triumph  for  the  young — 
the  young  in  years  and  young  in  spirit."  Sharp  conflicts  of 
opinion  arose  in  regard  to  the  means  for  bringing  about  that 
industrial  democracy  which  the  division  officers  assumed  rep- 
resented the  ideal  of  social  workers.  No  final  statement  was 
agreed  upon  and  the  discussions,  held  at  business  sessions  of 
the  division,  may  not  be  reported.  The  division  was  continued 
for  another  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  platform,  now 
being  drafted  by  a  committee,  will  appear  in  the  published 
proceedings.  This  will  represent  only  the  opinions  of  the 
signers,  since  no  division  of  the  conference  is  privileged  to 
speak  for  the  entire  body. 

The  relations  between  industrial  reform  and  social  work 
were  touched  upon  also  in  the  division  on  the  family.  One 
way  in  which  case  workers  may  contribute  their  knowledge  to 
industrial  reform,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  by  "learning  the 
facts  about  industrial  evils  first  hand  and  getting  them  across 
to  the  public."  Two  methods  of  reaching  the  public  were 
referred  to  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion: 1,  the  use  of  individual  cases  to  teach  fundamental 
principles  of  industrial  reform ;  2,  the  use  of  mass  facts  about 
industrial  conditions.  Members  of  case  committees,  said  Mr. 
Harrison,  can  reach  a  wide  audience  by  personal  contact. 
The  industrial  features  of  cases,  such  as  unemployment,  low 
wages,  preventable  accidents  and  the  like,  are  not  made  most 
of.  Case  workers  have  learned  to  use  the  medical  features 
of  their  cases  effectively,  and  doctors  are  found  on  many  case 
committees,  but  seldom  is  there  a  man  who  knows  anything 
about  labor  or  industry. 

How  the  war  has  accentuated  the  problem  of  the  foreign- 
born  was  dwelt  upon  by  many  speakers.  We  have  suddenly 
awakened,  said  Graham  Taylor,  who  as  head  of  Chicago 
Commons  has  for  years  come  into  close  contact  with  foreign 
elements  in  the  population,  to  the  "consciousness  that  many 
nationalities  living  in  the  land  do  not  constitute  one  nation 
and  that  our  country  is  only  one  of  many  peoples."  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  know  immigrants  too  exclusively  as  in- 
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dustrial  assets.  The  war  has  awakened  us  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  to  the  part  these  people  may  play — must  play, 
whether  we  will  or  no — in  our  national  purpose.  Obviously 
their  diverse  sympathies  were  bound  to  become  a  severe  test 
for  our  diplomacy  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  That 
we  have  not  stood  that  test  altogether  well  was  a  charge 
more  than  once  made  at  the  conference. 

Edith  Terry  Bremer,  member  of  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  illustrated  our 
traditional  attitude  by  a  story  of  the  conduct  of  a  mining 
firm  in  California.  This  firm  employed  several  thousand 
Jugo-Slavs.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  in- 
tense excitement  immediately  became  noticeable  among  the 
employes.  Knots  of  men  gathered  here  and  there  in  feverish 
discussion.  The  employers  became  alarmed.  Obviously  their 
employes  were  getting  out  of  hand.  "Influence  of  the  I. 
W.  W.,"  said  some.  Strikes  and  industrial  unrest  loomed 
ahead.  A  United  States  marshal  was  called  in  to  detect  the 
agitators  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Mean- 
while, the  federal  Immigration  Commission  heard  of  the 
trouble  and  wired  to  the  firm  that  one  of  its  own  inspectors 
would  soon  be  on  the  scene ;  please  withdraw  the  marshal, 
said  the  commission.  The  inspector  chosen  was  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  some  of  the  employes,  a  Dalmatian.  He  oc- 
cupied a  room  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  workers  and  made 
friends  among  them.  The  cause  of  the  excitement  was  soon 
found  to  be  a  feverish  debate  on  the  question,  Where  shall 
the  capital  of  the  new  Republic  of  Jugo-Slavs  be  established? 
Not  a  man  there  but  believed  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  war  would  insure  such  a  republic.  "Apparently,"  said 
the  employers,  "we  need  an  interpreter  to  understand  our 
men,  not  a  marshal  to  keep  them  in  order." 

Our  failure  to  assimilate  the  foreign-born  before  the  war 
has  set  difficulties  for  us  now.  In  the  first  draft  over  46,000 
men  who  had  taken  out  their  first  naturalization  papers  were 
certified   for  service.      Many  of  these  could   not   understand 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  igig 

rHE  new  officers  of  the  conference  were  announced  in 
last  week's  issue  of  the  Survey.    The  following  are  the 
divisions  and  their  organisation  for  next  year: 

Children — H.  W.  Thurston,  New  York,  chairman; 
C.  V.  Williams,  Columbus,  O.,  vice-chairman. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Cyrus  B.  Adams,  St. 
Charles,  III.,  chairman. 

Health — Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  Albany,  N.  Y .,  chair- 
man. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — Albert  S.  John- 
stone, Columbia,  S.  C,  chairman;  J.  L.  Wagner,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  vice-chairman. 

Family — Joanna  C.  Colcord,  New  York,  chairman; 
Francis  H.  McLean,  New  York,  secretary. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems — Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  New  York,  chairman;  Samuel  McCune  Lind- 
say, New  York,  vice-chairman. 

The  Local  Community — Frances  Ingram,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  chairman;  Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York,  vice- 
chairman. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  G.  Macfie  Campbell,  Balti- 
more, chairman. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — W .  J .  Norton,  De- 
troit, chairman;  W.  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  vice-chair- 
man. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign  Born  (new;  name 
to  be  chosen  later) — Graham  Taylor,  Chicago,  chair- 
man. 

The  division  on  Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Recon- 
struction was  discontinued.  This  was  done  in  order  that 
each  of  the  other  divisions  might  give  a  greater  share  of 
attention  to  the  war  and  reconstructive  aspects  of  its  own 
subject  matter. 


L 


English,  and  yet  they  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  drill  in 
response  to  orders  spoken  in  English.  One  officer  is  said 
to  have  placed  a  foreign-born  and  an  American  alternately 
in  line,  so  that  when  orders  were  given  the  American  could 
tweak  the  trousers  of  his  neighbor  and  thus  convey  the  con- 
tents of  the  order.  A  story  making  the  rounds  of  the  camps 
is  that  of  an  officer  who  was  calling  roll.  One-tenth  of 
his  men  failed  to  answer,  the  officer  being  unable  to  pro- 
nounce their  names.  The  roll  was  read  a  second  time;  it 
was  a  dusty  day ;  the  officer  sneezed  and  eleven  men  stepped 
forward ! 

Although  the  social  agencies  working  in  the  camps  are  do- 
ing their  best,  said  Mrs.  Bremer,  to  teach  English  to  sol- 
diers who  do  not  understand  it,  their  efforts  are  often  in- 
adequate and  some  camps  are  wholly  without  such  instruction. 
Only  thorough  arrangements  by  the  War  Department  will 
fully  meet  the  need,  she  said,  and  while  the  matter  is  now 
under  consideration  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken. 

Both  Mrs.  Bremer  and  Professor  Taylor  testified  that 
many  persons  in  this  country  belonging  to  nations  subject  to 
Austria-Hungary  are  eager  to  fight  for  the  Allied  cause. 
Though  classed  as  enemy  aliens,  such  men  were  included  in 
the  first  draft.  Some  months  ago,  however,  they  were  of- 
fered discharge.  Not  a  few  refused  to  accept  it.  Their  lot 
has  not  proved  to  be  a  happy  one,  for  they  were  in  general 
assigned  to  the  "dirty"  work  about  the  camps,  and  a  recent 
order  refused  them  entirely  the  opportunity  to  go  to  France. 
They  feel,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  a  devotion  that  could 
not  have  been  expected  of  them,  they  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  fighting  for  liberty,  for  the  liberty  of  their  own 
peoples  as  well  as  of  America.  Professor  Taylor  has  known 
many  of  these  men  in  the  draft  district  of  Chicago  where 
he  is  chairman  of  the  local  board.  He  mentioned  specifically 
1,900  Poles  who  came  from  Austria,  yet  scarcely  one  of  whom 
would  admit  that  he  was  an  Austrian.  They  were  "Poles" 
simply  and  are  enemies,  said  Professor  Taylor,  "only  against 


our  arch  enemy.  They  would  defend  American  liberty  to  the 
bitterest  end."  He  might  have  mentioned  also  that  during 
the  very  week  that  the  conference  was  sitting  Prof.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk,  the  Bohemian  leader,  was  telling  American  audi- 
ences of  the  desire  of  his  countrymen  to  contribute  to  an  Al- 
lied victory. 

Professor  Taylor  declared  that  the  sympathy  of  these  peo- 
ples for  our  cause  was  a  leverage  by  which  the  United  States 
might  promote  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  Austria  among 
her  own  subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  no  secret  that  persons  close 
to  the  administration  are  considering  at  the  present  moment 
whether  it  may  not  be  wise  for  this  very  reason  to  permit 
these  men  to  serve  with  the  American  forces.  "The  hour 
is  struck,"  said  Professor  Taylor,  "summoning  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  for  an  open  international 
diplomacy  with  the  peoples  under  subjection  to  our  enemies 
and  theirs,  through  the  representatives  of  their  races  now 
sharing  the  freedom  of  the  American  soil.  .  .  .  To  the  end 
of  disrupting  Prussia's  only  real  ally  we  can  and  must  inspire 
the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Russians  among  us 
with  confidence  in  and  loyalty  to  the  Allies'  common  cause 
as  their  only  hope  of  liberty  for  their  fatherland.  This  can- 
not be  done  so  long  as  we  classify  as  'alien  enemies'  and 
discharge  from  our  army  those  sharers  and  defenders  of  our 
freedom  who  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  our  enemy." 

In  response  to  Professor  Taylor's  plea  the  conference  voted 
to  establish  a  special  division  for  the  coming  year  "bearing 
the  name  and  having  the  purpose  to  unite  native  and  foreign- 
born  in  America  for  war  and  reconstruction."  The  further 
organization  of  this  division  was  left  to  the  new  officers  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Taylor  himself. 

Another  racial  element  claiming  attention  at  the  confer- 
ence was  the  Negro.  Old  issues  with  respect  to  him  have 
been  intensified  less  by  the  war  than  by  the  migration  of 
Negroes  to  industrial  centers  at  the  North.  It  was  a  Negro 
who  reminded  his  audience  that  it  lay  with  white  laborers 
to  say  whether  Negroes  should  be  allowed  to  join  labor 
unions,  or  whether  they  should  be  "scabs  by  necessity."  Many 
a  skilled  Negro,  said  the  speaker,  has  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  common  labor  at  the  North  simply  because  the  union 
shut  him  out  both  from  membership  and  from  a  job.  Prof. 
Kelly  Miller,  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
put  an  old  truth  in  new  language  when  he  declared  that  "the 
feeling  of  the  white  race  against  the  Negro  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  removal  from  the  mass." 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  de- 
clared that  the  Negro  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  when  Ger- 
many hurled  her  armies  through  Belgium.  Mr.  Johnson 
brought  his  audience  forward  in  its  chairs  by  reminding  it  that 
out  of  every  100  colored  citizens  called  in  the  first  draft  thirty- 
six  were  certified  for  service,  whereas  of  every  100  white  citi- 
zens called  only  twenty-five  were  certified.  He  de- 
clared, further,  that  a  lower  percentage  of  Negroes  than 
of  whites  were  rejected  for  tuberculosis,  for  alcoholism,  for 
flat  feet  and  for  weak-mindedness !  He  touched  both  the  hope 
and  the  despair  of  the  leaders  of  his  race  by  reading  two 
newspaper  despatches  of  recent  date,  one  a  cable  from  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  headquarters  telling  how  two  Negroes,  fight- 
ing with  knives,  had  repulsed  a  party  of  Germans  estimated 
at  twenty  men  the  other  telling  of  the  lynching  of  four 
Negroes  by  whites  in  a  southern  state.  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  need  to  put  the  question  that  his  words  suggested,  How 
is  the  new  epoch  to  end?  Will  it  end  in  a  closer  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Negro  into  our  political  and  industrial  life,  or  will 
the  problem   remain   insoluble?      If  an   illustration   had    been 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

MEETING  for  the  first  time  in  Kansas  City,  the  division   on  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the  conference  dis- 
tributed the  following  preliminary  outline  for  discussion.     This  served  merely  as  the  point  of  departure  for  debate.    A 
committee  is  now  working  upon  a  more  formal  statement.    No  division  has  power  to  commit  the  conference  as  a  whole, 
nor  does  the  conference  itself  adopt  any  "platforms."    This  outline  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  tentative  approach 
to  the  questions  raised  of  the  officers  of  the  division.     Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  was  continued  as  chairman. 


I.      Federal  legislation  for  securing  industrial  opportunity 
and  a  national  minimum  standard  of  living. 

The  war  has  brought  suddenly  upon  us  national  action  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  The  functions  of  the  individual  states 
have  been  subordinated.  With  this  change,  comes  the  promise 
of  creating  through  the  federal  government  national  standards 
of  living  which  have  been  prevented  by  the  legislative  disunity 
of  the  forty-eight  states.  How  can  this  tendency  be  success- 
fully capitalised  for  the  purpose  of: 

1.  Regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  men,  women  and 
children  throughout  the  nation. 

2.  Guaranteeing  a  national  minimum  wage  for  all 
workers. 

3.  Providing  for  federal  insurance  against  both  illness 
and  unemployment. 

4.  Securing  federal  pensions  for  old  age,  the  handi- 
capped, and  destitute  mothers, — probably  all  in  connection 
with  a  federal  insurance  scheme. 

5.  Taxing  wealth  for  the  social  purpose  of  greater  eco- 
nomic equality,  especially  through  taxes  on  incomes,  in- 
heritances and  land. 

6.  Further  regulating  immigration  and  the  tariff.  Where 
will  the  tide  of  migration  flow  after  the  war?  Shall  the 
demand  of  business  interests  for  cheap  labor  be  met, — now 
supplied  in  part  by  the  migration  of  negro  labor  from  the 
South  and  West  Indies? 

7.  Creating  a  federal  system  of  general  credit  and  loans, 
and  extending  the  present  rural  credits  system  to  tenants 
as  well  as  owners. 

II.    Federal  control  of  industry. 

/.  How  far  should  the  present  tendency  to  nationalize 
great  industries  like  the  railroads  be  carried? 

2.  Should  the  workers  in  such  govemmentally  owned  or 
controlled  industries  have  the  right  to  organize,  to  strike, 
and  in  general  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor? 

3.  What  general  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
government  and  the  trade  unions  in  industries  govern- 
mentally  owned  or  controlled?  What  does  the  radical  pro- 
gram of  the  British  Labour  Party  suggest  for  the  United 
States  in  this  regard? 

4.  What  should  be  the  form  and  method  of  public  con- 
trol over  the  competitive  system  of  private  industry,  both 
for  guaranteeing  a  fair  return  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
workers,  and  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer? 

5.  How  can  the  present  tendency  to  the  centralization 
and  monopoly  of  industry  either  in  private  or  public  hands 
be  offset? 


III.  The    solution    of    industrial    problems    through    labor 
and  other  economic  groups. 

1.  What  can  be  expected  of  political  organizations  in 
bringing  about  the  industrial  changes  of  the  near  future? 
For  instance,  through  such  political-economic  groups  as 
the  Non-Partisan  League  among  the  farmers,  and  the 
Socialists.  What  political  action  can  be  expected  of  or- 
ganized labor? 

2.  What  seems  to  be  the  program  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  looking  to  the  solution  of  great  industrial 
problems?  How  does  this  compare  with  the  attitude  of 
unions  not  affiliated,  such  as  the  railroad  workers,  the 
I.  W.  W.,  etc.? 

3.  The  effect  of  the  radical  labor  programs  of  Europe 
on  conditions  in  the  United  States.  What  can  be  expected 
of  the  so-called  internationalism  of  labor? 

4.  The  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  freedom  to  carry 
out  industrial  and  labor  programs  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  federal  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

IV.  The   contribution   ©f  social   workers   to   the   struggle 
for  industrial  democracy. 

/.  Learning  the  facts  about  industrial  evils  first  hand 
and  getting  them  across  to  the  public. 

2.  Interpreting  the  purposes  of  labor  and  the  radicals  to 
the  public. 

3.  Helping  socialize  and  democratize  the  public  service, 
by  getting  more  social  and  industrial  activities  under  public 
control. 

4.  Assisting  in  getting  recognition  for  labor  and  radical 
movements  by  bringing  them  into  all  cooperative  efforts 
for  general  community  service. 

3.  Studying  constantly  the  nature  of  our  present  indus- 
trial society,  the  conflict  of  interests  between  economic 
classes,  and  the  solutions  which  will  make  impossible  both 
class  and  conflict. 

V.  The  relation  of  our  industrial  future  to  the  peace  set- 
tlement. 

We  must  assume  in  our  discussions  that  the  peace  con- 
ference will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  world  organized 
without  war,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people.  A  settlement  based  upon  the  aspirations  of  the 
militarists,  the  nationalists  and  the  plutocrats  would  create 
— at  least  for  a  time — an  entirely  different  world  than  the 
one  on  which  our  discussions  must  so  confidently  count. 


needed  of  the  Negro's  industrial  aptitude,  it  might  have  been 
found  in  a  despatch  from  Washington  the  next  day,  reciting 
that  the  first  international  prize  for  riveting  was  transmitted 
that  day  by  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to 
Charles  Knight,  a  Negro,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Northcliffe, 
who  had  offered  $100  for  the  best  score  above  previous  records. 
Throughout  the  conference  ran  two  threads  that  have  been 
observable  in  the  past,  but  that  have  become  even  more  dis- 
tinct from  the  part  social  agencies  are  playing  in  the  war. 
One  of  these  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  governmental  action, 
the  other  on  coordination  among  private  social  agencies. 
Government  participation  in  social  work  is  undoubtedly  giv- 
ing a  boost  to  the  program  and  aims  of  boards  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  plan  of  such  boards  is  to  combine  the  social  work 
of  government  units,  whether  county,  city  or  state,  into  a 
single  department  and  to  extend  that  work.  Kansas  City 
is  the  home  of  the  first  and  foremost  board  of  public  welfare 
in    the    country.      Undoubtedly    the    interest    manifested    in 


this  whole  subject  was  increased  by  the  rumor,  current  wher- 
ever delegates  met,  that  Leroy  A.  Halbert,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kansas  City  board  and  an  old  and  popular 
member  of  the  conference,  is  persona  non  grata  to  the  re- 
cently elected  city  administration  and  is  working  under  a  pre- 
carious tenure. 

Mr.  Halbert  carried  the  plan  of  these  boards  a  step  far- 
ther in  his  proposal  that  there  be  formed  a  national  board 
of  public  welfare.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  he 
thought,  might  well  become  such  a  board,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name.  Already  this  department  deals  with  Indian  affairs, 
with  national  parks  and  forest  reserves,  with  education,  with 
soldiers'  pensions  and  with  the  reclamation  service.  Why  not 
transfer  to  it  also,  Mr.  Halbert  asked,  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Public  Health 
and  the  Census,  and  such  other  social  work  of  the  national 
government  as  may  from  time  to  time  develop? 

More  than  once  the  plea  was  heard  that  private  agencies 
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must  now,  more  than  ever  before,  join  hands  both  in  spirit 
and  in  definite  organization,  to  map  out  a  unified  program 
of  social  ends.  A  special  meeting  was  called  during  the  week 
"to  plan  a  national  social  program."  Those  who  attended 
sent  a  communication  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference asking  that  next  year  each  division  arrange  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  program,  with  respect  to  its  particular  subject 
matter.  A  further  request  was  transmitted  that  the  division 
on  the  organization  of  social  forces  arrange  for  discussions  of: 
1,  correlation  of  the  300  or  more  national  social  agencies,  and 
the  formulation  of  a  national  program  embodying  their  vari- 
ous objectives;  2,  correlation  of  state  agencies  within  each 
state,  and  the  formulation  of  state  programs;  3,  correlation 
of  local  agencies  and  the  formulation  of  local  programs. 
Action  on  this  recommendation  also  was  left  to  the  new 
officers. 

One  of  the  livest  topics  discussed  was  the  financial  federa- 
tion. Since  the  previous  meeting  of  the  conference  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  financial  federations  had  been  published  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Charity.  This  report,  while  acknowledging  the  success 
of  some  federations  in  raising  money,  educating  communities 
to  the  value  of  social  work,  and  achieving  greater  results  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  federated,  pointed  out  failures  as  well 
and  strongly  advised  against  any  further  adoption  of  the  plan 
for  the  present. 

It  was  obvious  that  this  report  had  not  quelled  the  ardor 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  desirability  of  federations.  Wil- 
liam C.  White,  president  of  the  Centralized  Budget  of  Phil- 
anthropies of  Milwaukee,  defended  them  roundly.  A  spir- 
ited argument  in  their  favor  was  expected  also  from  Allen  T. 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  division  on  the  organization  of  so- 
cial forces.  Mr.  Burns  was  unfortunately  compelled  to 
leave  Kansas  City  without  speaking,  but  the  abstract  of  his 
address  sent  to  the  press  contained  some  pregnant  sentences. 
Not  only  was  it  revealed  that  he  "vigorously  attacked"  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  referred  to,  but  he  was  quoted 
as  declaring  that  "financial  federations  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  rapidly  manifolding  calls  for  private  funds  to 
finance  social  service  experience  that  will  later  become  func- 
tions of  the  government." 

A  new  phase  of  the  federation  movement  is  presented  in  the 
combining  of  the  "war  chest"  campaign  for  money  for  war 
charities  with  the  federation  campaign  for  continuous  social 
service  work.  Three  cities  have  already  held  combined  cam- 
paigns, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Detroit  and  Indianapolis,  and  two 
others,  Akron  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  considering  the  plan.  So 
far  as  opinion  was  revealed  at  the  conference,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  procedure  has  not  yet  won  the  support  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  social  workers. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed  at 
the  sixty-eight  scheduled  and  many  unscheduled  meetings. 
The  division  on  children  listened  to  detailed  explanations  of 
the  program  of  children's  year,  inaugurated  by  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  president 
of  the  conference,  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  The  part  that  both  the 
settlement  and  the  school  may  play  in  a  community  recrea- 
tion program  for  juveniles  was  discussed.  Willard  S.  Small, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  urged  federal  aid  to  the  states  for  universal  physi- 
cal education  of  young  people. 

A  program  for  continued  discussion  of  child  welfare 
movements  was  outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the  division, 
Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  who  declared  that  among  the  aspects  of 
child  welfare  that  require  persistent  elucidation  are:    eugen- 


ics and  infant  welfare;  malnutrition;  physical  diagnosis  and 
physical  education;  child  labor;  vocational  guidance  and  in- 
dustrial adjustment;  mental  diagnosis  and  individualized  edu- 
cation ;  recreation,  and  social  hygiene,  social  efficiency  and 
moral  education. 

In  the  discussions  both  of  the  conference  division  on  delin- 
quents and  correction,  and  of  the  National  Probation  Associ- 
ation, which  met  two  days  before  the  conference,  emphasis 
was  laid  less  than  in  former  years  upon  the  institutional  care 
of  delinquents,  and  more  upon  the  relation  of  the  delinquent 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  need  for  applying  thorough  edu- 
cational and  reformative  measures  to  each  individual  delin- 
quent was  indicated  by  Mr.  Halbert's  new  definition  of  moral 
character:  "A  man's  moral  character  consists  of  the  response 
he  will  be  able  to  make  to  ideas  of  right  when  he  gets  them." 
An  interesting  development  that  has  been  going  on  recently, 
notably  in  several  Ohio  cities,  is  the  formation  of  what  are 
called  "family  courts."  The  idea  of  these  courts  is  to  center 
under  a  single  jurisdiction  all  cases  involving  family  relation- 
ships— desertion  cases,  divorce  and  alimony  cases,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  those  involving  adults  who  contribute  to 
juvenile  dependency  or  delinquency.  Cincinnati,  Dayton, 
Akron  and  Youngstown  have  such  courts  at  present. 

The  conference  might  have  been  forgiven,  said  one  speaker, 
if  it  had  regarded  itself  as  a  "jubilee,"  a  series  of  congratu- 
latory meetings  on  the  progress  that  the  social  workers'  pro- 
gram has  made  during  the  past  year.  No  such  tendency  was 
discernible.  Instead  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  take  still 
further  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  serving  national  effi- 
ciency that  the  war  has  brought.  More  than  once  the  dele- 
gates were  reminded  of  the  social  workers'  somewhat  meager 
past.  "The  social  workers  have  had  in  great  measure,"  said 
George  H.  Mead,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  "to  come  with  the  compliance  of  the  beggar, 
the  beggar  in  the  cause  of  humanity."  Robert  E.  Park,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  same  university,  declared  in  dis- 
cussing social  publicity  that  "social  agencies  have  formulated 
their  publicity  under  the  impression  that  they  are  trying  to 
sell  the  public  something  that  the  public  does  not  want."  They 
have  never  "spoken  with  authority,"  said  Professor  Mead. 
They  have  been  in  great  degree  "committed  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  cases,  and  cases  which  they  dared  not  generalize,  and 
the  method  of  approach  has  in  great  measure  molded  those 
who  have  used  it." 

Both  men  regarded  this  state  of  affairs  as  past,  or  nearly 
past.  Professor  Mead  recounted  the  steps  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  recently  committed  itself — the  living  wage,  a 
program  of  adequate  housing  for  its  employes  in  the  ship- 
yards, the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  the  federal  suf- 
frage amendment,  the  amendment  abolishing  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  the  recognition 
of  the  government's  right  to  use  as  large  a  share  of  the  income 
of  the  country  as  the  needs  of  the  country  require.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  these  measures,  he  declared,  has  at  last  clothed 
them  and  their  champions  with  "an  authority  which  they  have 
not  before  possessed.  If  any  undertaking  as  huge  and  mo- 
mentous as  this  war  is  on  foot,  such  a  program  is  essential  to 
its  success,  and  any  nation  in  the  struggle  that  neglects  it  is 
handicapping  itself  as  definitely  as  if  it  omitted  part  of  its 
program  of  munitions  and  big  guns." 

No  one  better  than  President  Woods,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress, expressed  the  same  hope  for  the  future.  He,  too,  saw 
in  the  challenge  of  the  times  the  opportunity  for  a  "humani- 
tarian democracy": 

The  war  is  our  absorbing  interest  and  pursuit.  But  we  also 
have  a  nation  soon  to  be  guided  through  the  vast   uncertainties  of 
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an  era  of  elemental  world  reconstruction.  In  the  very  midst  of 
our  immediate  pressing  concerns  the  question  keeps  rising:  If  all 
these  things  are  now  so  possible,  so  well-nigh  achieved — the  regu- 
Iarization  of  employment,  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  status 
of  well-being,  the  reduction  of  the  favored  classes  to  simplicity  of 
life,    the    exorcism    of    industrial    conflict    and    the    allaying    of    the 


hatreds  of  class,  race  and  sect,  the  concentration  of  all  minds  and 
all  interests  upon  the  increase  of  the  national  product,  the  elimina- 
tion of  leisure  except  as  a  respite  from  labor — why  should  it  not 
always  be  so?  Why  not  continue  on  into  the  years  of  peace  this 
close,  vast,  wholesome  organism  of  service,  of  fellowship,  of  con- 
structive creative  power? 


A  Demonstration  in  Health  Education 

By  Camelia  Waite   Uzzell 

ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,   BUREAU    OF  EDUCATIONAL   EXPERIMENTS,  NEW   YORK  CITY 


JOE  lives  in  a  tenement  over  near  the  East  River,  New 
York  city.  His  mother  is  a  patent  medicine  consumer, 
who  for  years  has  been  so  much  concerned  over  her  own 
health  that  she  has  had  very  little  time  for  cooking, 
cleaning  house,  or  noticing  Joe.  Soap  and  water  for  any 
purpose  she  has  been  able  to  eliminate  almost  entirely. 
Joe,  however,  has  somehow  managed  to  grow  to  thirteen 
years  with  a  bright  little  flame  of  self-respect  burning  in  him, 
which  brings  him  to  school  with  a  clean  face,  hair  shining  and 
clothes  that  he  contrives  to  keep  neat.  Perhaps  if  he  were 
not  so  clean  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  discover  that  he  has 
the  color  of  a  cellar-grown  potato  sprout,  but  nothing  could 
conceal  the  listless  gait,  the  heavily  rounded  shoulders,  the 
scrawny  hands,  and  a  dozen  other  evidences  of  an  under- 
nourished body.  Joe  is  one  of  the  200,000  victims  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  New  York  city  public  schools — or  rather  was. 

Not  long  ago  Joe's  school,  Public  School  64,  Manhattan, 
was  invaded  by  some  energetic  young  women  with  a  passion 
for  measuring  and  weighing  boys  and  girls.  About  two  weeks 
after  his  grade  was  measured,  Joe  was  told  to  report  in  the 
eye  clinic  room,  and  when  he  obediently  appeared  he  found 
there  thirty  other  boys,  the  same  energetic  young  women,  and 
a  strange  "professor."  When  the  riot  had  been  somewhat 
stilled,  the  professor  talked  to  them.  In  the  first  place  he 
explained  that  they  were  all  10  per  cent  or  more  under  weight. 
Joe  was  14  per  cent.  That  meant  that  they  were  not  well, 
that  they  were  not  in  the  fine  condition  that  boys  as  tall  as 
they  ought  to  be.  They  could  not  play  ball  and  other  games 
as  well  as  they  should ;  their  muscles  were  too  soft.  More 
than  that,  when  they  grew  to  be  men,  they  would  not  be  so 
strong  as  normal  men. 

The  professor,  who  was  only  a  doctor,  had  a  plan  by  which 
they  could  all  come  up  to  normal  weight  and  strength,  if  they 
were  interested  enough  to  do  the  things  that  he  told  them 
were  good  to  do. 

As  he  talked,  the  doctor  pointed  to  charts  that  hung  on  two 
long  lines  across  the  room.  On  these  each  boy  could  see  what 
a  lad  his  height  should  weigh,  and  by  the  big  red  dot  below 
the  normal  weight  line  he  could  see  how  much  he  himself 
actually  weighed  when  he  entered  the  class.  That  was  the 
first  time  Joe  had  seen  just  what  his  seventy- four  pounds 
meant.  He  knew  that  he  was  skinny,  and  that  he  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  others  at  baseball,  but  he  had  always  re- 
garded his  thinness  as  an  act  of  Providence,  like  the  color 
of  his  hair.  It  had  never  before  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
a  deficiency  that  could  be  remedied.  Joe  began  to  like  the 
idea  of  getting  that  actual  weight  line  up  to  where  it  belonged. 
The  chart  was  a  challenge. 

The  doctor  distributed  books  in  which  the  boys  were  to 
record  what  they  had  to  eat  during  two  days  of  the  coming 
week.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  the  actual  weight 
lines  on  most  of  the  charts  showed  a  pleasant  little  upward 


slant.  Joe  was  near  the  foot  of  the  class — he  hadn't  gained 
an  ounce.  The  doctor  looked  at  his  food  record — 1600  calo- 
ries! Just  enough  to  keep  a  two-year-old  baby  well,  and  Joe 
was  past  thirteen ! 

"You  must  eat  more.  You  cannot  gain  on  what  you  are 
taking."     The  doctor  was  emphatic. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  just  what  went  through 
Joe's  mind  while  the  doctor  was  telling  him  that  he  must  eat 
more.  Meals  at  Joe's  home  are  very  casual,  for  Joe's  mother 
does  not  find  that  cooking  much  agrees  with  her  invalidism. 
More  calories  may  have   looked   rather  out  of   the  question 
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JOE  S   STRUGGLE  WITH   HIS  OWN   WEIGHT 

The  jagged  line  in  the  lower  half  of  the  chart  shows  how 
Joe  tried  to  bring  his  weight  up  to  normal.  He  watched 
the  chart  himself  week  by  week  and  became  frankly  fas- 
cinated. Each  vertical  line  marks  a  week  and  the  "c"  at 
the  bottom  means  average  number  of  calories  per  day. 
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A    NUTRITION  GRADUATE 

On  April  50  Dorothy  T.'s  weight  line  crossed  the  normal 
and  she  received  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  nutri- 
tion class  at  Public  School  64,  New  York  city.  Dorothy  is 
ten  years  old.  She  was  a  "straight  nutrition  case,"  need- 
ing only  rest  and  "something  to  interest  her  in  eating." 

to  Joe,  but  when  the  doctor  said,  during  physical  examina- 
tion, that  his  tonsils  ought  to  come  out,  Joe  jumped  at  the 
chance.  That  was  a  requirement  that  fell  within  his  own 
power!  In  the  week  of  the  operation  he  lost  so  much  that 
his  weight  line  dropped  clear  off  the  chart,  but  in  the  next 
week  he  regained  almost  all  that  he  had  lost. 

Then,  for  four  weeks  he  watched  his  line  ascend,  a  little 
discouraged  by  its  slowness,  but  borne  up  by  the  doctor's  as- 
surances that  as  soon  as  he  was  eating  right  he  would  gain 
properly.  During  the  same  four  weeks  the  doctor's  assistant 
labored  with  Joe's  mother,  until  that  lady  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  prepare  cereal  for  Joe,  and  to  get  his  meals  some- 
where near  on  time. 

At  the  beginning  she  burned  the  porridge  usually,  and  Joe's 
diet  record  did  not  show  the  proper  increase  in  food  value 
until  he  learned  that  on  the  days  when  the  cooked  cereal  was 
uneatable  a  dry  cereal  would  do  as  well.  The  week  after  he 
got  his  diet  up  to  2,700  calories,  he  gained  two  pounds  and 
the  sharp  upward  slant  of  his  line  has  not  since  been  broken. 
Unless  some  new  element  of  over-fatigue  or  lack  of  sleep 
enters  in,  Joe  will  soon  graduate  from  the  Nutrition  Class, 
cum  laude.  He  has  learned  from  his  own  experience  the 
value  of  good  habits  of  eating. 

The  program  that  Joe  followed  is  that  which  Dr.  W.  R. 
P.  Emerson  has  found  successful  in  the  treatment  of  under- 
nourished children  in  his  own  practice  and  in  his  malnutrition 
clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  of  New  York  city, 
impressed  with  the  educational  possibilities  of  his  method,  per- 
suaded him  to  conduct  similar  work  in  a  New  York  public 
school,  in  order  to  show  how  easily  such  a  method  could  be 
incorporated  into  a  school  plan  as  a  scheme  for  general  health 
education.  The  work  was  begun  in  February  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  bureau,  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
the  school  and  Christodora  House,  a  neighboring  settlement. 

The  method  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  children — the  essential  factor  in  any  scheme  that  is  truly 
educational — and  the  whole  mechanism  is  a  combination  of 
devices  for  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  children.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  charts  showing  children's 


gain  in  weight ;  there  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  about 
using  these  charts  as  educational  instruments.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  "malnutrition  clinics"; 
there  is  about  nutrition  classes.  In  Public  School  64  this 
class  has  been  conducted  very  much  as  a  class  in  spelling  or 
arithmetic.  When  a  student's  weight  line  touches  that  other 
magic  line  that  stands  for  normal,  he  is  graduated  and  given 
a  diploma.  "This  is  to  certify  that  Joseph  Heckman  has  at- 
tained the  required  standard  of  health  and  weight  of  88 
pounds.     (Signed)  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.  D.     Date, 

,   1918,"  reads  the  diploma  that  Joe  will  receive  one 

glad  morning  when  he  has  achieved  the  goal  of  weeks  of  right 
living. 

The  first  appeal  is  made  to  the  universal  human  wish  to  be 
as  good  as  the  next  one !  "All  girls  want  to  be  attractive  and 
beautiful.  They  also  want  to  do  as  other  girls  do,  dance, 
swim  and  play  tennis.  Every  boy  wants  to  be  athletic.  The 
desire  to  play  baseball  and  football  can  always  be  aroused  in 
him  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  do  almost  anything  to  gain  a 
good  physical  condition  for  that  purpose."  This  is  the  policy 
that  has  worked. 

The  charts  are  used  not  for  the  doctor's  information  alone, 
but  in  order  that  the  children  themselves  may  have  this  means 
of  understanding  their  gains  and  losses.  The  graphic  method 
or  record  is  particularly  successful  with  children,  who  find 
the  progress  of  the  weight  lines  continuously  fascinating.  It 
is  also  a  skilful  device  for  emphasizing  the  normal.  The 
children  aren't  thinking  so  much  of  the  tragedy  of  the  actual 
weight  line,  the  evidence  of  malnutrition,  as  of  the  upper 
line  which  they  are  trying  to  attain. 

The  success  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  home.  Securing  this  cooperation  requires  much  tact  and 
often  long  patience,  but  the  suggestions  made  by  the  visitor 
are  usually  so  reasonable,  involve  so  little  change  in  the  home 
arrangements,  and  on  trial  prove  their  value  so  quickly,  that 
most  mothers  are  easily  won  over.  The  way  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  child's  own  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Suggestions 
coming  from  the  school,  moreover,  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
effectiveness.  Parents  seem  to  have  a  certain  docility  toward 
school  mandates. 

From  the  medical  standpoint  Dr.  Emerson's  greatest  con- 
tribution has  been  his  discovery  that  the  causes  of  malnutri- 
tion are  as  often  psychic  as  physical,  and  that  for  the  cure 
of  malnutrition  a  specially  prescribed  diet  is  not  necessary. 
To  him  the  important  things  in  the  treatment  are  measured 
feeding  and  relief  from  strain,  the  nervous  strain  of  keeping 
up  with  a  grade,  for  instance,  or  the  physical  strain  of  over- 
fatigue.    He  says: 

The  child  10  per  cent  under  weight  is  not  well.  To  say  that 
he  is  sick  comes  much  nearer  the  truth.  Many  think  that  children 
outgrow  such  trouble,  but  they  do  not.  They  grow  worse.  The 
child  3  or  4  per  cent  under  weight  at  seven  years,  may  be  10  per  cent 
under  weight  at  twelve  years,  and  if  the  trouble  is  not  removed 
he  grows  to  maturity  with  lowered  vitality. 

The  problem  in  the  home  is  seldom  poverty.  The  under-nourished 
child  often  has  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  plump  and  well,  thriv- 
ing on  the  food  the  family  can  afford. 

Neither  is  it  a  question  of  cookery.  In  the  beginning  I  thought 
that  I  would  have  to  teach  the  mothers  to  cook,  but  I  soon  threw 
away  the  cook  books  and  dismissed  the  dietitians.  The  children  will 
do  well  enough  on  the  food  the  household  usually  provides.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that  they  are  getting  enough  of  it. 

For  children  in  this  condition  "enough"  means  from  2,000  to  3,000 
calories  of  food  daily.  They  are  physically  bankrupt,  practically  in 
the  condition  of  the  typhoid  convalescent.  Like  the  convalescent  thev 
cannot  assimilate  large  amounts  of  food  at  a  time,  and  it  is  necessarj 
to  provide  small  amounts  more  frequently.  A  light  luncheon  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  is  important  to  bring  the  number  of 
calories  up  to  the  required  total.  Their  meals  should  come  at  regu- 
lar hours,  and  they  should  be  careful  to  cat  slowly,  and  not  to 
down  half-chewed  foods  with  quantities  of  liquids. 
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Dr.  Emerson  stresses  the  importance  of  accurate  diet  rec- 
ords. "Measured  feeding,"  he  says,  "is  just  as  necessary 
throughout  the  whole  growing  period  as  in  early  infancy. 
You  must  know  how  much  these  children  are  eating.  If  you 
don't  know  that,  you  don't  know  anything  about  them."  To 
quote  again: 

Undernourished  children  must  rest  a  good  deal.  They  need  to 
store  up  energy.  They  have  very  low  endurance  and  playing  or 
working  hard  exhausts  them  more  than  normal  children.  Worry 
about  school  standing,  or  anxiety  about  conditions  at  home  will  re- 
duce the  weight  of  a  malnourished  child.  Malnourished  children 
need  rest  as  much  as  they  need  food.  They  should  go  to  bed  early 
at  a  regular  hour,  and  have  also  a  rest  period  morning  and  after- 
noon. After  any  violent  exercise  they  should  rest.  Such  children 
are  constantly  drawing  on  their  reserves  for  the  future. 

They  must  have  plenty  of  air.  If  they  sleep  in  a  closed  room, 
or  if  their  breathing  is  obstructed,  they  cannot  gain.  A  frequent 
cause  of  malnutrition  is  lack  of  breathing  space  due  to  diseased  ton- 
sils and  adenoids  that  cut  off  the  air  passages.  The  removal  of 
such  obstructions  usually  means  an  immediate  gain  of  several 
pounds,  followed  by  a  steady  rise  to  normal. 

During  nine  years  Dr.  Emerson  has  proved  the  effective- 
ness of  his  treatment  medically.  The  experiment  in  Public 
School  64  is  chiefly  significant  as  a  demonstration  of  the  edu- 
cational possibilities  of  the  method. 


The  school  as  the  institution  that  reaches  every  child  is  the 
logical  center  for  any  program  of  national  health,  but  school 
health  work  heretofore  has  accomplished  little,  because  it  has 
not  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system.  It 
is  in  the  school  buildings  but  not  in  the  educational  scheme, 
and  no  method  of  health  education  will  be  successful  until  it 
is  made  as  much  a  part  of  school  work  as  reading  and  arith- 
metic. 

In  the  past,  health  work  even  in  the  schools  has  concen- 
trated usually  on  disease.  Surely  the  time  is  coming  swiftly 
when  this  will  become  subordinate,  and  health  education  will 
require  in  the  schools  not  clinics  for  defects,  but  classes  for 
health. 

And  these  should  be  classes  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the 
child's  learning  through  experience.  It  is  one  thing  to  in- 
struct a  boy  that  he  must  sleep  with  open  windows.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  convince  him  by  actual  experience  that  when  the 
windows  are  closed  he  loses  weight  and  when  he  opens  them  he 
gains.  Any  health  teaching  that  will  really  be  effective  must 
do  more  than  provide  rote  learning  of  rules  of  hygiene.  It 
must  approach  the  children  as  reasonable  human  beings,  and 
through  such  devices  as  Dr.  Emerson's  make  clear  to  them  the 
practical  truth  of  the  laws  of  health  put  before  them. 


The  League  to  Enforce  Peace 


By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT   OF    THE   LONDON    DAILY    NEWS 


IT  is  exactly  two  years  since  President  Wilson,  at  the 
first  annual  gathering  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
took  the  great  step  of  proclaiming  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  associate  itself 
with  the  program  of  a  league  of  nations  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  world  peace.  Within  a  year  the  war 
situation  was  transformed  by  events  of  vast  import — the 
break-up  of  the  Russian  empire  and  the  belligerency  of 
America. 

Necessarily  such  a  body  as  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
found  its  outlook  modified  and  its  activities  greatly  changed. 
From  the  beginning  its  leaders  had  been  careful  to  explain  that 
the  league  was  not  concerned  with  the  present  conflict:  its  task 
was  preparation  for  the  world  which  after  the  war  would  be 
clamoring  for  settlement  and  organization.  But  when  once 
the  neutrality  of  America  was  ended,  the  league  had  to  define 
its  position  anew.  That  of  course  it  did,  promptly  and  un- 
mistakably, its  attitude  being  indicated  by  the  headline  chosen 
for  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  May  16-17:  Win  the  War 
for  Permanent  Peace.  An  impression  of  this  convention,  espe- 
cially in  its  social  aspects,  is  what  the  editor  of  the  Survey 
asks  of  the  present  writer,  a  visiting  Englishman  who  com- 
bines some  experience  of  conferences  in  his  own  country  with 
a  large  ignorance  of  the  American  plan  in  such  affairs. 

"This  is  a  keynote  session,  and  therefore  we  are  all  saying 
the  same  thing,"  said  the  president  of  Harvard  the  first  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Lowell's  remark  was  applicable  to  the  meetings  of 
both  days.  Manifestly  the  promoters  had  decided  that  the 
proper  business  of  this  year's  convention  was  not  debate,  or 
even  a  restatement  of  the  league  program,  but  the  sounding 
of  a  single  note  of  patriotic  resolution  and  unity.  I  have  heard 
■of  a  Negro  preacher  who  described  his  method  thus:  "In  the 
first  part  of  the  sermon  I  do  the  argifyin',  and  in  the  second 


part  I  do  the  explanafyin',  and  in  the  third  part  1  give  'em 
the  rousement."  At  the  Philadelphia  convention  a  speaker 
here  and  there  might  submit  an  argument  or  enter  upon  an 
exposition,  but  it  would  come  merely  as  a  parenthesis.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  who  took  the  platform  accepted 
the  fact  that,  for  this  occasion  at  any  rate,  the  one  thing  to  do 
was  to  affirm  and  reaffirm  the  national  will  to  victory,  leaving 
to  a  more  convenient  season  all  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
toward  the  building  of  a  new  international  order — which  is, 
of  course,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  league.  It  was,  more- 
over, obvious  that  practical  considerations  almost  compelled 
adherence  to  this  scheme.  A  convention  held  in  a  single  large 
hall,  where  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  discussion,  must  be 
confined  to  written  papers  and  set  speeches. 

There  was  at  least  one  continuously  happy  man  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  during  the  two  days — W.  H.  Taft,  presi- 
dent of  the  league.  Anyone  can  see  that  he  thoroughly  en- 
joys himself  in  the  chair,  and  no  audience  of  normal  people 
can  resist  either  his  perennial  good  humor  or  the  chuckle  that 
preludes  his  always  kindly  jest.  I  heard  Mr.  Taft  make  two 
speeches.  The  short  keynote  address,  which  he  read  with  im- 
mense emphasis,  was  a  declaration  that  first  of  all  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  was  a  league  to  insist  upon  victory  through 
military  might.  His  second  speech,  spoken  in  the  ex-presi- 
dent's most  colloquial  manner,  was  a  description  and  forecast 
of  America's  war  preparation  and  production.  One  could  not 
fail  to  note  the  response  given  to  Mr.  Taft's  protest — the  pro- 
test of  a  judicial  intelligence — against  the  subjecting  of  indi- 
viduals to  mob  violence.  Let  us,  said  he,  frown  upon  such 
"loyalty."  We  accuse  the  enemy  of  barbarity;  let  us  at  least 
keep  our  own  skirts  clean !  The  audience  received  this  with 
a  quick  burst  of  applause,  and  they  gave  equally  forceful  ap- 
proval when  Mr.  Taft,  asserting  his  belief  in  the  loyalty  of 
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the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  German  birth,  appealed  on 
their  behalf  for  consideration  and  restraint. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Prof.  Franklin  Giddings,  that 
doughty  antagonist  of  the  German  system  and  ideas,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  controversialists  of  this  wartime,  was  offering 
something  like  a  straight  negative  to  Mr.  Taft's  appeal  when, 
to  the  delight  of  a  large  evening  audience,  he  launched  out 
upon  a  stinging  analysis  of  the  racial  strains  of  North  Ger- 
many. To  this  eminent  sociologist  the  vulpine  Teutonic 
nature  appears  irreclaimable,  a  doctrine  which  surely  would 
be  taken  as  anything  but  a  message  of  hope  by  certain  newer 
American  citizens  upon  whom  in  the  future  much  will  de- 
pend. Is  it  not  an  essential  part  of  the  splendid  principle 
upon  which  these  United  States  are  built,  the  belief  that  free 
air  and  soil  and  the  transforming  influences  of  the  democratic 
community  do  in  truth  suffice  for  the  redemption  of  man  in 
society?  With  this  principle  in  mind,  I  found  myself  won- 
dering whether  Professor  McElroy,  anxious  as  he  is,  and  as 
we  all  should  be,  to  ensure  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  had 
thought  out  the  implications  of  his  call  for  the  suppression  of 
all  foreign  journals.  His  contention  was  that  America  must 
be  a  country  of  a  single  language.  North  America  tomorrow 
will  all  be  English-speaking;  of  that  we  may  be  perfectly 
assured.  But,  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion  on  a  matter  which 
a  stranger  touches  with  extreme  diffidence,  there  seem  to  be 
three  fundamental  necessities  involved  here :  To  make  the 
hitherto  unassimilated  portions  of  the  population  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  issues  of  America's  position  in  the  war — 
and  this  in  the  present  generation  cannot  be  done  through 
English  alone ;  to  preserve  for  all  new  American  citizens  some 
organic  contact  with  the  sources  of  the  rich  cultural  contribu- 
tion they  are  making,  or  could  make,  to  this  continent;  to 
have  the  young  American,  like  the  young  Briton,  equipped  as 
fully  as  possible  for  the  contest  in  the  markets  and  in  the 
world  of  knowledge  which  will  inevitably  begin  with  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  In  that  contest  the  unilingual  peoples  will  be 
almost  nowhere. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  other  topics  for  discussion  sug- 
gested by  the  many  speakers  I  must  be  content  with  picking 
only  one  or  two.  Professor  McElroy  was  loudly  applauded 
for  his  declaration  that  all  forms  of  minority  rule  must  pre- 
pare to  disappear — whether,  as  he  put  it,  monarchy  by  divine 
right  or  capitalism  by  divine  right.  Hugh  Frayne,  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  in  a  sincere  speech  the 
right  point  when  he  urged  that,  the  utmost  of  loyal  service 
being  demanded  of,  and  rendered  by,  the  workers,  it  was  im- 
perative that  labor  should  be  given  a  perfectly  square  deal. 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  received  a  fine  welcome  from 
the  convention,  read  a  nobly  toned  address  upon  the  degrada- 
tion of  childhood  and  womanhood  inevitably  wrought  by 
militarism.  Dealing  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  inter- 
national settlement,  William  English  Walling  said  that  Ger- 
many proposed  to  perpetuate,  while  the  Allies  were  seeking  to 
eliminate,  the  economic  causes  of  war.  In  drawing  a  com- 
parison upon  the  basis  of  the  war  map,  Mr.  Walling  took  a 
view  of  the  resources  of  the  Allies  in  important  raw  materials 
which  was  decidedly  less  optimistic  than  that  presented  by 
Herbert  Houston.  Both  speakers  urged  the  systematic  use  of 
economic  pressure  upon  any  government  that  might  refuse  to 
recognize  the  pact  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Houston  estimated  that 
for  this  purpose  the  reserves  of  economic  power  at  the  disposal 
of  the  countries  now  allied  were  overwhelming.  Talcott 
Williams  did  useful  service  by  offering  suggestions  towards  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  world,  and  John  A.  Voll  empha- 
sized an  aspect  of  the  financial  situation  just  now  rather  neg- 
lected in  his  argument  for  a  pay-as-you-go  policy. 

Among  other  speeches  specifically  relevant,  in  varying  ways, 


to  the  purpose  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  were  those  of 
Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi;  of  Edward  R.  Filene,  who 
declared  that  only  insight,  or  democratic  vision,  could  win  the 
war;  and  of  the  president  of  Harvard,  who  put  the  central 
issue  into  a  sentence:  "Civilization  as  we  know  it  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  must  preclude  war  or  perish  by  war;  and  war 
can  be  precluded  only  by  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  a  single 
power  or  by  an  organization  of  many  nations  to  prevent  its 
recurrence."  I  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Lowell's  job  at  the 
convention  was  at  least  as  hard  as  that  entrusted  to  any  other 
speaker:  for  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  put  it,  to  talk  a  little 
cold  fact  after  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  had  come  to  the  end  of  a 
startlingly  successful  performance.  Oratory,  we  are  con- 
stantly told,  is  losing  its  appeal ;  and  that,  fortunately,  is  true. 
It  is  rare  in  these  days  to  hear  a  complete  piece  of  rhetoric, 
accompanied  by  all  the  appropriate  devices.  Rabbi  Wise  can 
give  it  to  you.  Gladstone  was  said  to  play  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  as  though  it  were  an  old  fiddle.  Precisely  so 
did  Rabbi  Wise  play  upon  the  convention ;  and  he  had  his 
reward.  But,  although  it  was  lunch  time,  the  audience  stayed 
to  hear  Mr.  Lowell,  and  what  is  more,  it  gave  him  a  close 
hearing  as  he  explained,  without  any  frills,  the  probable  char- 
acter of  the  peace  terms  that  may  be  expected  at  any  moment 
from  Germany.  A  main  point  of  his  speech  was  that  the 
United  States  could  not  stand  for  any  treaty  founded  upon  a 
compromise  which  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  Russian 
people.  Whenever  this  was  said,  as  it  was  by  several  speak- 
ers, the  convention  was  swift  and  decisive  in  agreement. 

To  an  English  eye  and  ear  there  were  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  assembly  that  suggest  more  or  less 
interesting  differences  of  national  habit.  Outside  of  a  dis- 
tinctively religious  gathering,  or  the  House  of  Commons  (I 
am  not  quite  certain  about  the  army)  no  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land is  invited  to  open  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting 
with  prayer.  Not  a  few  of  the  speeches  at  Philadelphia  were 
tinged  with  an  evangelical  piety  which,  beyond  question,  has 
become  markedly  old-fashioned  on  our  side.  A  steady  gravity 
was  maintained  at  every  session :  there  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
standing that  funny  stories  were  out  of  order.  The  familiar 
sayings  of  Lincoln  were  constantly  quoted,  and  one  noticed 
that  the  only  other  phrases  coming  easily  to  the  tongue  were 
those  that  President  Wilson  has  added  to  the  currency.  The 
patience  of  American  listeners  transcends  anything  we  can 
show. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see,  at  every  session,  the  Academy 
of  Music  filled,  all  except  the  top  galleries,  and  with  an  audi- 
ence largely  composed  of  men.  In  England,  the  hall  would 
have  been  emptying  and  half  filling  throughout  the  day. 
As  for  the  collective  veneration  displayed,  it  furnished  a  strik- 
ing commentary  upon  the  alleged  irreverence  of  the  American 
public.  Whenever  any  speaker  made  a  pointed  reference  to 
Mr.  Taft  as  head  of  the  league,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  its 
feet — a  piece  of  ritual  upon  which  I  should  rather  like  to 
have  an  opinion  from  the  average  workman  of  Lancashire  or 
the  Clyde.  The  chairmanship,  again,  was  much  more  easy- 
going than  ours  is  able  to  be.  Men  of  the  most  delicate  honor, 
said  Mr.  Taft  at  the  opening,  are  apt  to  lose  their  sense  of 
responsibility  when  they  are  standing  on  a  platform.  Too 
true.  Morgan  Shuster,  who  administered  a  cold  shower  by 
predicting  many  more  years  of  war,  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  did  not  trespass  the  allotted  span.  And  for  my  part,  I 
have  few  more  diverting  memories  of  the  kind  than  the  pic- 
ture of  the  mighty  frame  of  an  ex-president  of  the  United 
States  rising  behind  the  little  figure  of  John  Spargo  and  a 
genial  breadth  of  face  appearing  over  the  orator's  shoulder, 
to  spoil  the  effect  of  a  protracted  and  pitilessly  stressed 
peroration  by  whispering  "time"! 
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A  MISSION  TO  THE  MOTHER- 
LAND OF  MISSIONS 

TWO  medical  missions  are  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem.  The  Ameri- 
can Zionist  Medical  Unit,  equipped  by 
the  Hadassah,  the  women's  branch  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000, 
consists  of  a  general  director  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  organization,  a  medi- 
cal director,  fifteen  physicians — four  of 
them  specialists — fifteen  nurses,  a  sani- 
tarian, two  mechanics,  two  pharmacists 
and  a  dental  staff,  forty-one  altogether. 
The  unit  expects  to  stay  more  than  a 
year  and  is  taking  $40,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies.  The  staff  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  several  phy- 
sicians already  resident  in  Palestine.  A 
hospital  in  Jerusalem  will  be  its  head- 
quarters, and  it  will  open  a  dispensary, 
engage  in  school  nursing  and  will  proba- 
bly operate  several  floating  hospitals. 

The  Red  Cross  has  a  commission  of 
fifty-seven  members  on  the  way  to  Pal- 
estine for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
distress  among  the  people  of  all  nation- 
alities in  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  state  commissioner  of  education 
of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  leader 
of  this  commission.  The  War  Council 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  appropriated 
$390,000  for  its  work  for  the  first  six 
months.  The  commission  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  English  and  American  or- 
ganizations already  on  the  spot.  "All 
reports  indicate,"  says  its  announcement, 
"that  conditions  in  Palestine  are  pe- 
culiarly deplorable.  Famine  and  disease 
have  exacted  heavy  toll.  Typhus  and 
cholera  were  and  are  epidemic.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  into  which  the  war 
has  been  carried  is  the  condition  of  the 
civilian  population  worse  than  in  the 
land  of  the  Bible." 

The  commission  will  establish  at  the 
outset  four  medical  units  to  combat  ty- 
phus, cholera  and  other  diseases  and  will 
set  up  at  least  one  fully  equipped  hos- 
pital while  working  in  the  less  densely 
populated  districts  from  local  dispen- 
saries. The  civilian  members  of  the 
commission  and  staff  will  devote  them- 
selves to  general  relief,  and  to  the  re- 
construction of  devastated  areas. 

An    important    feature    of    this    com- 
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mission  is  the  sanitary  engineering  corps 
which  will  conduct  a  general  "clean-up" 
campaign  in  Palestine.  One  intention 
is  that  of  repairing  the  ancient  aqueducts 
constructed  under  King  Solomon  and 
thus  bring  pure  water  for  a  population 
of  20,000  into  Jerusalem  over  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  Filters  and  a  spe- 
cial chlorinator  apparatus  are  part  of 
the  equipment  taken  by  the  expedition. 
Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  drain  the 
swamps  of  Judea  to  get  rid  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  But  since  this  work  is 
bound  to  take  time,  much  effort  will  be 
spent  from  the  outset  upon  popular  edu- 
cation   in    simple    sanitary    precautions. 


PROF.    THOMAS    G.    MASARYK 


THE   FIRST  PRESIDENT   OF 
BOHEMIA 

SENTENCED  to  death  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  property  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
president  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  and  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  ancient  university  of  Prague, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Austrian  par- 
liament, fled  to  Paris  and  thus,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  compatriots  here, 
saved  one  leader  of  his  race  and  nation 
from  the  death  grip  of  Austrian-German 
persecution.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try some  weeks  ago. 

Prof.  Masaryk  organized  his  compa- 
triots in  Paris,  lectured  for  a  time  at 
London  University  and  found  himself 
in  Russia — a  country  whose  language 
and  history  he  had  studied  intimately — 
soon  after  the  revolution.  In  Russia, 
he  helped  in  organizing  some  50,000 
Slav  subjects  of  the  enemy  empires  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  of  war,  to 
fight  against  their  oppressors;  and  some 
of  them  are  now  at  Vladivostock,  await- 
ing ships  to  take  them  to  France  by  way 
of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Masaryk  landed  at  Vancouver 
and  came  east  by  way  of  Chicago  and 
Washington.  In  Chicago  more  than 
40,000  Bohemians  escorted  him  to  the 
Blackstone  hotel ;  in  New  York  city, 
10,000  members  of  the  various  Slavic 
societies  passed  before  him  in  review, 
and  thousands  heard  him  speak  last 
Saturday  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

But  primarily,  Prof.  Masaryk's  mis- 
sion in  this  country  is  to  Americans.  He 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  helping  to 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  justice 
of  the  Slovak  claim  for  complete  inde- 
pendence from  the  Hapsburg  rule. 
President  Wilson,  in  the  war  aims  pro- 
nounced   on   January    8,    included    that 

the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  whose  place 
among  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded 
and  assured  should  be  accorded  the  freest 
opportunities  for  autonomous  development. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans, 
even  of  educated  and  liberal-minded 
Americans,  have  yet  to  learn  what  tasks 
of  political  reconstruction  this  essential 
condition  of  a  lasting  European  peace 
actually  involves.     The  idea  is  unfortu- 
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COMPARATIVE  CHART 
SHOWING  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  LIVING 

ON  SPECIFIED  MONTHLY  EARNINGS. 
AMOUNTS  STATED  BEING  BALANCE rORBACH. 
INDIVIDUAL  AFTER  DEDUCTING  RENT. 
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$767  IS  MINIMUM  AMOUNT  REQUIRED 
PER  INDIVIDUAL  FOR  MONTHLY  LIVING 
EXPENSES  EXCEPTING  RENT 


One  of  several  charts  by  Gladys  Patric  in  the  report  of  an  intensive 
social  survey  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  published  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Society  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Study  of  the  Housing  and  Social  Conditions 
in  the  Ann  Street  District  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 


nately  very  prevalent  here,  Prof.  Ma- 
saryk  finds,  that  a  local  autonomy  under 
the  federal  imperial  government  of  the 
present  dynasty  would  or  ought  to  sat- 
isfy the  subject  races  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Federation,  he  holds,  is  utterly 
impossible  and  can  be  no  more  than  a 
sham  unless  the  federated  units  are 
really  free  politically  and  economically 
and  can  participate  of  their  own  will  in 
a  truly   representative  federal   council. 

Against  those  who  uphold  the  theory 
that  it  is  impossible  for  small  nations  to 
compete  against  their  more  powerful 
neighbors  in  the  modern  world,  and  that 


therefore  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to 
retain  the  ties  which  now  hold  them 
together,  he  proposes  a  new  federation 
of  independent  states  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  a  belt  including  the 
free  progressive  nations — by  no  means 
all  of  them  small  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion— from  Finland  to  Albania,  as  a  bul- 
wark of  democracy  against  the  ever 
threatening  onslaught  of  Prussian  au- 
tocracy. 

The  cause  of  Bohemia  is  America's 
cause,  not  only  because  both  are  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  small  and  sub- 
ject   nationalities,    nor    because   the    Bo- 


hemians everywhere  have  loyally  joined 
the  Allied  forces  against  Middle-Euro- 
pean imperialism,  but  also  because,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  Bohemian  colony  in  this 
country,  probably  well  over  half  a  mil- 
lion, the  closest  ties  unite  the  two  peo- 
ples. They  are  not  chauvinists,  in  the 
sense  that  they  place  the  claims  of  their 
nationality  before  those  of  humanity.  In 
several  of  his  addresses  here,  Prof. 
Masaryk  has  shown  the  depth  of  his 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  world  inte- 
gration and  for  a  true  internationalism 
based  upon  national  liberty. 

In  one  of  his  addresses,  he  emphasized 
the  social  message  of  Bohemia  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  must  be  eco- 
nomic slavery,  he  explained,  where  there 
is  suppression  of  language,  of  popular 
government,  of  free  speech. 

And  now  last  week's  numerous  dis- 
patches from  Austria  make  it  appear  as 
though  only  the  pressure  of  the  German 
yoke  is  holding  together  the  fragments 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire,  and  the  hour 
has  come  when  American  liberalism  has 
the  opportunity  which  last  came  to 
France  over  a  hundred  years  ago  of 
throwing  the  influence  of  a  great  nation 
into  the  support  of  a  staunch  but  out- 
numbered people  yearning  and  fighting 
for  its  independence. 

SOME  PLEASANT  JOBS  THAT 
WOMEN  SHUN 

WILL  women  be  able  to  stand  the 
stress  of  war  work?  Pale-faced 
pessimists  tell  each  other  in  whispers  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  that  daily  befall 
the  women  in  munition  factories,  of  the 
appalling  number  of  still-births  among 
those  of  them  that  are  married  and — 
worst  of  all — of  the  undignified  bearing 
and  ungentle  language  acquired  by  these 
flowers  of  the  race  plucked  from  the 
sheltered  arbors  of  their  homes. 

Traditional  industries  of  women?  Of 
course,  they  say ;  but  then  even  in  the 
shops  and  factories  outside  the  home, 
they  have  always  been  engaged  in  the 
nicer,  the  more  dainty  jobs.  Take 
washing — in  a  steam  laundry — could 
there  be  anything  cleaner  or  closer  to 
the  traditional  motherliness  and  home- 
liness of  the  sex? 

For  answer  let  us  turn  to  a  joint  re- 
port on  The  Cost  of  Clean  Clothes  in 
Terms  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Harris,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pre- 
ventable Diseases  of  the  New  York  city 
Department  of  Health,  and  Nellc 
Swartz,  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  the  same  city,  just 
fresh  from  the  printer.     Clean,  you  say? 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  soiled 
linen  is  thrown  about  is  very  striking.  There 
is  no  reason  why  soiled  and  dirty  articles 
of  clothes  and  linen  should  he  thrown  from 
place  to  place  or  even  touch  the  floor,  scat- 
tering dust  for  the  workers  to  breathe.    .    .    . 

In  this  department  (marking  and  Borting). 
especially,    adequate    facilities    for    washing 
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the  hands  are  a  necessity,  yet  they  were 
found  to  be  insufficient  and  inconveniently 
located  in  nearly  every  laundry.  Hot  water 
is  scarce,  hand  brushes  unheard  of,  and  soap 
and  towels  only  occasionally  provided. 
Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  is  made 
virtually  impossible  on  account  of  the  long 
distances  between  the  work  place  and  the 
washing  facilities.  Sometimes  it  is  even  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  employer's  anxiety 
for  uninterrupted  work. 

Well,  that  is  just  one  department  in 
the  laundry,  you  say.  But  surely,  most 
of  the  work  is  light  and  pleasant  as  well 
as  clean ! 

Light?  In  seventeen  of  twenty-nine 
laundries  investigated,  all  the  shaking  of 
pieces  after  they  leave  the  washroom 
(your  bed  sheets  as  well  as  your  hand- 
kerchiefs, madam!)  is  done  by  hand  and 
by  women. 

This  heavy  work  which  strains  the  back, 
shoulders,  arms,  wrists  and  hands  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  elderly  women  who  stand 
while  working.  The  method  is  uneconom- 
ical to  the  employer  and  an  ordeal  for  the 
worker.     .     .     . 

A  large  majority  of  the  women  are  over 
forty  years  of  age,  many  of  them  widows 
who  have  brought  up  their  families  and 
must  earn  something.  These  are  a  pathetic 
group,  to  be  met  in  almost  every  laundry, 
often  old,  bent  and  stiff,  working  with  trem- 
bling hands  and  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  the  younger  women.  Many  of 
them  are  too  old  and  incapacitated  for  the 
constant  muscular  exertion  which  shaking 
requires. 

Or  take  the  presses  in  the  family 
ironing  department: 

Some  of  them  are  so  constructed  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  weight  of  the  operator's 
body  to  hold  the  treadle  in  place  through- 
out the  ironing  operation.  The  treadle  is 
very  high,  sometimes  13^2  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  the  body  weight  must  be  lifted 
to  this  height  each  time  the  machine  is  op- 
erated. 

Now,  about  the  "pleasantness"  of 
work  in  these  steam  laundries: 

The  effects  of  work  in  a  damp  washroom 
are  made  worse  by  almost  complete  lack  of 
provision  of  dressing  rooms  where  a  change 
of  clothing  is  possible.  In  more  than  half 
of  the  washrooms,  street  clothing  was  seen 
hanging  upon  the  wall  with  no  adequate 
protection  from  moisture.  ...  In  only 
three  of  the  forty-two  laundries  were  the 
floors  maintained   in   dry  condition. 

In  three  laundries  proper  trucks,  properly 
used,  were  found.  .  .  .  The  extractors 
revolving  at  terrific  speed  are  extremely 
dangerous  if  uncovered.  ...  In  23,  al- 
most 75  per  cent,  they  were  running  with 
covers  not  in  place.  .  .  .  Warning  signs 
and  verbal  instructions  as  to  this  source  of 
danger  were  lacking  in  almost  all  laundries. 

Improper  ventilation,  in  most  cases, 
aggravates  the  excessive  humidity. 

Although  the  state  law  limiting  the 
working  hours  to  fifty-four  a  week  ap- 
plies to  laundries,  27  per  cent  of  the 
girls  reported  working  beyond  that 
limit.  They  begin  work  a  little  earlier, 
the  lunch  hour  is  cut  to  forty-five  or 
fifty  minutes,  and  they  are  kept  a  little 
after  the  scheduled  time  at  night — add- 


ing some  three  or  four  hours  of  extra 
work  a  week  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  by  routine  inspection. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  give 
the  investigators'  findings  concerning 
wages,  which,  of  course,  are  notoriously 
low — so  much  so  that  in  many  steam 
laundries  only  the  most  helpless  or  most 
ignorant  workers  are  to  be  found. 
There  is  a  continual  change  of  per- 
sonnel. One  employer  admitted  that  his 
shakers  seldom  stayed  with  him  more 
than  three  days. 

The  report,  though  its  statistical 
studies  are  perhaps  based  on  too  small  a 
number  of  examinations  for  reliable 
generalization,  brings  much  evidence  to 
bear  upon  the  effects  of  laundry  work 
on  health.  Naturally,  as  in  many  other 
studies  of  occupational  morbidity,  it  is 
not  always  clear  whether  the  industry 
is  responsible  for  certain  disorders  or 
whether  it  merely  attracts  persons  al- 
ready afflicted  by  them.  This  applies 
more  particularly  in  this  case  to  the  ex- 
cessive prevalence  of  low  blood  pressure 
and  of  alcoholism. 

Though  there  are  a  few  steam  laun- 
dries which  have  introduced  modern 
methods  of  ventilation,  of  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  em- 
ployes and  of  paying  wages  that  at- 
tract and  retain  a  self-respecting,  intelli- 
gent type  of  workers,  most  of  them,  the 
authors  conclude,  show  clearly  the  need 
for  minimum  wage  legislation. 

Not  only  is  the  industry  a  pathetic  illus- 
tration of  the  low  wages  which  employes 
will  receive  when  no  minimum  is  set,  but  it 
is  also  a  vivid  example  of  an  industry  in 
which  there  is  need  of  some  stimulus  which 
will  force  employers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  to  introduce  more  efficient  methods  of 
management  into  their  business. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  more 
energetic  girl  workers,  all  warnings  not- 
withstanding, make  a  bee-line  for  the 
heavy  and  exacting  work  of  the  muni- 
tions factory  and  leave  behind  to  shift 
as  best  they  can  those  supposedly  pleas- 
ant, clean  and  airy  abodes  of  the  tradi- 
tional homelike  occupations  of  their  sex. 

SAVING  THE  DEPENDENTS 
OF  SOLDIERS 

THE  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  last 
year  collected  over  $47,000  due  to 
people  who  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
hire  lawyers.  It  did  this  as  part  of 
its  regular  work.  But  like  every  other 
social  agency  it  has  found  itself  over- 
whelmed with  work  arising  out  of  the 
entrance  of   the  country   into  the  war. 

Hardly  had  war  been  declared  (says  the 
report  of  the  society  just  issued),  when 
counsel  for  the  society  anticipated  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  being  swept  into  service  without  having 
"put  their  houses  in  order."  Suits  on  un- 
paid bills,  loss  of  property  purchased  on 
conditional  sales,  lapsed  insurance  policies, 
foreclosures  of  neglected  mortgages,  unin- 
tended distribution  of  property  because  of 
failure   to  make   or    amend   wills — the   mere 


threat  of  these  possibilities  might  demoralize 
the  man  in  service,  even  if  the  actuality  did 
not  disrupt  the  lives  of  the  loved  ones  at 
home.  Accordingly,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Lawyers'  Preparedness  Committee,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  a  pamphlet  was 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  society,  setting 
out  in  simple  language  "legal  suggestions 
for  soldiers  and  sailors."  That  this  pub- 
lication met  effectively  a  great  and  immediate 
need  is  seen  in  its  reception.  The  office  was 
flooded  with  demands  for  copies  by  army 
cantonments,  exemption  boards,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
public  safety  committees,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  Washington,  recreation 
leagues,  individuals  and  organizations  from 
New  England  to  Alabama  and  from  New 
York  to  California.  The  issue  ran  quickly 
into  8,000  copies  and  was  reprinted,  with 
changes  to  meet  local  differences  in  the  law, 
in  many  states  of  the  union. 

From  the  outbreak  of  war  the  society 
has  placed  itself  and  its  staff  of  six 
attorneys  at  the  service  of  all  depend- 
ents of  men  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
nation.  As  an  example  of  how  this  was 
done,  t-he  report  states  that: 

A  letter  came  to  us  from  a  soldier  at  Camp 
Greene,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  stating 
that  his  wife  was  about  to  be  ejected  from 
her  home  in  Allston  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Her  check  from  Washington  had  been  de- 
layed. By  communicating  with  her  landlord, 
we  were  able  to  protect  her  rights  and  also 
relieve  her  mind.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
our  pamphlet  has  gone  far. 

THE     A,     B,     C     OF     BRITISH 
HEALTH   INSURANCE 

DO  not  see  how  anybody  could  be 
so  reactionary  at  this  time  as  to  op- 
pose this  kind  of  legislation,"  said 
William  Mosses,  secretary  of  the  Pat- 
tern Makers'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
in  testifying  the  other  day  before  the 
California  Health  Insurance  Commis- 
sion on  the  value  of  the  health  insurance 
act  of  Great  Britain.  "The  workmen 
in  Great  Britain,"  continued  Mr. 
Mosses,  "are  and  have  been  very  much 
overworked  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  are  in  consequence  much  more 
liable  to  a  breakdown  in  health  than 
during  normal  times,  so  they  need  the 
protection  of  health  insurance  more  than 
ever." 

Mr.  Mosses  and  Charles  Duncan, 
secretary  of  the  Workers'  Union  of 
Great  Britain,  made  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia as  members  of  the  British  Labor 
Mission,  since  returned  to  England,  and 
were  interrogated  on  their  experience 
with  health  insurance.  More  of  their 
answers  are  here  given  from  the  full 
testimony  published  by  the  Health  In- 
surance Commission. 

The  commission  inquired  whether  the 
"made  in  Germany"  charge  circulated  by 
opponents  has  had  any  effect  on  British 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  health  insurance 
act. 

Mr.  Duncan:  "Piffle!"  Mr.  Mosses: 
"Tommyrot!  There  is  no  discussion  of  any- 
thing so  absurd.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
opposition  to  health  insurance  in  this  state 
is  honest  in  that  objection.     It  is  an  insincere 
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objection     or     else     founded     on     complete 
ignorance." 

The  question  was  asked  whether  health 
insurance  has  "Prussianized"  the  workers 
and  made  them  slaves  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Mosses:  "Most  emphatically  no. 
Health  insurance  per  se  has  no  elements  of 
Prussianism  in  it.  The  Prussians  Prussian- 
ized health  insurance  as  they  did  everything 
else." 

Other  questions  asked  by  the  commission, 
and  the  replies,  follow: 

Do  the  physicians  give  the  insured  workers 
as  good  care  as  they  received  before  the 
health  insurance  act?  Mr.  Duncan:  "The 
workmen  of  Great  Britain  are  getting  much 
better  medical  care  now  than  before  the 
act." 

Has  it  interfered  with  individual  liberty? 
Mr.  Duncan:  "No,  of  course  not.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  health  insurance  gives  the 
workers  every  individual  liberty,  including 
the   liberty  of  good  health." 

Has  it  brought  about  interference  in  the 
home  life  of  the  workers?  Mr.  Mosses:  "In 
all  my  years  of  association  with  the  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  my  union  who  come 
under  the  act,  I  have  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint." 

What  would  be  the  effect  in  Great  Britain 
of  repealing  the  health  insurance  act?  Mr. 
Duncan:  "Repeal  the  health  insurance  act! 
England  is  not  wasting  time  discussing 
absurdities.  To  repeal  the  health  insurance 
act  would  cause  a  social  revolution  in  Eng- 
land tomorrow."  To  which  Mr.  Mosses 
added:  "It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  talk 
about  repealing  the  equator." 

Both  men,  who  were  members  of  Parlia- 
ment when  the  Lloyd  George  health  in- 
surance act  was  passed  in  1911  and  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  its  practical  opera- 
tion since,  testified  emphatically  that  health 
insurance  has  made  for  the  well-being  of 
the  nation;  that  the  poor  rates  have  de- 
creased in  every  industrial  center;  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  public  relief  has 
decreased;  that  it  has  proved  a  valuable 
incentive  to  the  workers  to  save,  has  im- 
proved the  general  health  of  the  people,  and 
has  decreased  dependency  and  destitution. 

OLD   MANSIONS  TO  EASE 
HOUSE  FAMINE 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  has  a  larger 
number  of  old  family  mansions 
than  most  American  cities.  Many  of 
them  have  become  dilapidated  and  are 
not  in  use.  Now  that  war  activities 
have  brought  to  the  city  10,000  new  res- 
idents, with  the  prospect  of  at  least  10,- 
000  more  to  come  within  another  year, 
it  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  citizens 
that  the  renovation  and  remodeling  of 
some  of  these  old  properties  would  be 
an  economical  method  of  housing  some 
of  the  additional  population,  especially 
since,  as  in  other  centers,  there  is  a  no- 
ticeable scarcity  of  building  materials. 
But  this  form  of  housing  enterprise  will 
not  be  sufficient,  and  many  new  houses 
will  also   have   to   be  built. 

For  this  purpose  many  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  and  bankers  have  gone 
through  the  preliminaries  of  organizing 
the  Victory  Housing  Corporation  and 
will  soon  be  engaged  in  actual  construc- 
tion. This  company  will  have  a  capital 
stock  subscribed  of  $300,000,  shares  at 
$100  each  which  may  be  paid  for  at  the 


rate  of    1    per  cent   a  month   for    100 

months.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  com- 
pany popular  and  democratic,  yet  man- 
aged in  a  business-like  way  that  will  in- 
sure reasonable  profits  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. There  will  be  an  advisory  board  of 
bankers  to  aid  in  the  financial  transac- 
tions. 

"It  is  not  expected,"  writes  Sidney 
Rittenberg,  of  the  Charleston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  "that  the  Victory  Hous- 
ing Corporation  will  do  more  than  make 
a  beginning.  Indeed,  it  is  intended  to 
be  principally  an  example  for  other  com- 
panies and  individuals.  It  is  hoped  by 
means  of  this  step  to  institute  a  general 
movement  of  construction  and  repair 
in   Charleston." 

PAN-AMERICAN    ROUND 
TABLE  MEETINGS 

CONFERENCES  were  held  in  New 
York  city  the  other  day  to  give 
an  international  and  a  national  consti- 
tution to  the  Pan-American  Round  Ta- 
ble and  to  inaugurate  a  state  chapter  of 
this  organization  which,  not  quite  two 
years  ago,  originated  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

When  the  Mexican  "crisis"  was  at 
its  height  and  feeling  ran  amuck  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  Mrs.  Florence  Gris- 
wold,  of  that  city,  conceived  the  idea  of 
inviting  to  her  house  a  number  of  her 
friends  and  a  number  of  Mexican 
women  to  talk  things  over  and  to  see 
whether  they  could  not  contribute  some- 
thing towards  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  two  peoples. 

Later,  the  political  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico caused  thousands  of  its  citizens  to 
seek  for  a  time  the  protection  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Among  them  were 
cabinet  members  of  the  Diaz  and  Ma- 
dero  administrations,  with  their  families, 
prominent  doctors  and  lawyers,  people 
of  refinement — but  also  many  of  the 
poor.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  the 
Pan-American  Round  Table  took  shape. 
The  little  group  of  women  worked  hard 
to  aid  every  class  of  refugees  according 
to  their  needs  and  encouraged  them  to 
follow  their  former  vocations  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

About  the  same  time,  the  American 
Red  Cross  reported  on  conditions  in 
Mexico,  and  the  same  determined  wom- 
en attempted  to  send  some  trainloads 
of  first  necessities  across  the  border;  but 
technical  difficulties  arose  and  the  plan 
did  not  come  to  fruition.  A  genuine 
desire  to  help  was,  thus,  the  first  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  women  of  the 
two  countries.  As  is  so  often  the  case, 
a  deeper  mutual  understanding  followed 
the  first  emotional  appeal.  Says  Mrs. 
Griswold : 

Two  months  ago  I  was  a  visitor  to  the 
border  town  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  opposite 
Matamoras,  Mexico — once  a  town  of  60,000 
inhabitants;  today  it  has  about  S.000.  I 
visited  the  custom  house  and  the  custom  in- 


spector told  me  that  2,500  Mexicans  had 
crossed  over  the  day  before,  coming  into 
Brownsville  to  purchase  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  I  spent  an  hour  watching  the  steady 
flow  of  humanity,  like  a  string  of  ants,  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  dark,  muddy,  treacherous 
river,  I  wondered  if  it  were  not  symbolic  of 
the  treatment  we  have  accorded  each  other. 
That  day  3,000  more  came  over. 

An  informal  committee  for  relief  thus 
became  a  medium  of  practical  interna- 
tionalism. Again  to  quote  the  founder 
of  the  organization : 

The  Mexicans  are  a  proud  and  sensitive 
people,  and  it  will  take  time  to  eliminate 
that  feeling  of  suspicion  and  collective  hatred 
they  feel  towards  us.  I  am  afraid  that  a 
wonderful  opportunity  has  been  neglected 
in  permitting  these  misunderstandings  to  ex- 
ist, in  not  striving  to  understand  the  people 
who  are  our  neighbors.  ...  It  has  been 
not  only  wonderful  but  glorious  to  read  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  sent  from  our  country 
to  downtrodden  Belgium,  to  Europe's  hungry 
and  needy,  but  we  have  neglected  our  starv- 
ing sister  republic  at  our  very  door. 

Once  the  spiritual  appeal  of  the  Round 
Table  had  widened,  the  idea  of  making 
it  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all 
women  of  the  two  continents  naturally 
followed.  At  first,  official  circles  held 
aloof,  but  after  a  while  full  recogni- 
tion came,  and  even  the  help  of  Carran- 
za's  consular  representative  was  en- 
listed. The  latter,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Round  Table,  though  non-sec- 
tarian and  non-political,  sent  a  resolution 
to  President  Carranza  in  February — 
signed  by  a  Nicaraguan,  a  Haitian  and 
a  Guatemalan — scolding  him  for  his 
"flatteringly  effusive"  birthday  greetings 
to  the  German  emperor. 

The  organization,  then,  is  by  no 
means  "pacifist"  or  even  neutral  in  the 
world  war.  It  has  no  less  an  aim  than 
that  of  "preserving  and  fostering  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance  of 
American  civilization"  or,  stated  in  the 
words  of  the  objects  of  the  society, 

To  promote  acquaintance  among  women  of 
the  American  republics,  to  develop  and  con- 
serve mutual  knowledge,  understanding  and 
true  friendship  among  the  women  of  the 
American  republics  and  peoples;  to  promote 
all  good  movements  which  shall  lead  to  a 
higher  civilization,  especially  those  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  American   republics. 

These  objects  it  is  sought  to  attain 
by  the  following  plan: 

To  organize  groups  of  women  in  each  re- 
public for  the  study  of  the  languages,  liter- 
ature, history  and  social  conditions  of  other 
American    republics; 

The  opening  of  Pan-American  headquar- 
ters in  the  large  cities  where  women,  es- 
pecially the  young  women,  of  other  republics, 
properly  introduced,  may  find  a  welcome  and 
a  club  home  during  their  sojourn; 

The  fostering  in  each  republic  of  an  inter- 
est in  the  students  of  other  republics; 

To  encourage  among  students  interest  in 
Pan-American  matters;  to  give  prizes  to 
students  for  the  writing  of  essay's  on  Pan- 
American  subjects: 

[Continued  on  page  268] 
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A  Masterpiece  of  Mingled  Tragedy,  Beauty  and  Humor 

GONE  TO  EARTH 

By  MARY  WEBB,  author  of  "The  Golden  Arrow,"   "The  Spring  of  Joy."  Net  $1.50 

About  what  novel  of  recent  days  —  or  years  —  could  the  Literary  Editor  of  a  newspaper  of  the  standing  of  The 

Sun  (New  York)  say  (in  a  review  covering  a  whole  page)  : 

REBECCA  WEST'S  VERDICT.    "Let  us  recall  what  Miss  West  said  about  it:  'The  year's  discovery  has  been 

Mary  Webb,  author  of  "GONE  TO  EARTH."     She   is  a  genius,  and   I  shouldn't  mind  wagering  that  she  is 

going  to  be  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  our  generation.' 

THE  IMPRESSIVENESS  OF  "GONE  TO  EARTH."     "  'GONE  TO  EARTH'  is  the  most  impressive  English 

novel  since  Thomas  Hardy  gave  us  'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.'    It  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  'Tess.' 

THE  AUTHOR'S  HIGH  LITERARY  LINEAGE.     "Mary  Webb  is  of  the  line  of  Meredith.     In  'GONE   TO 

EARTH'  are  many  Meredithean  traits  of  style,  but  the  fantasticalness  which  Meredith  allowed  himself  is  not 

present. 

THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  STORY.     "They  are  put  before  us  with  exquisite  and  unobtrusive  humor  and 

understanding.     There  is  fun  in  this  book;  make  no  mistake  about  that.     There  is  comprehension,  which  is  of 

far  more  importance;  and  there  is  the  power  to  convey,  which  is  most  important  of  all. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  LITERARY  IMMORTALITY.     "'GONE  TO  EARTH'  will  be  read,  it  will  be  remembered. 

Its  author  is  assured  of  something  more  than  mere  notice  hereafter." 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "El  Supremo" 

THE  UNWILLING  VESTAL 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE.  Net  $1.50 

The  Outlook  says:  "Mr.  White  in  his  fascinating  story  of  old  Rome  purposely  makes  Emperor,  Vestal  Virgins, 
slaves,  and  every  one  else  talk  like  the  people  you  see  at  movies  or  meet  on  the  railway.  For  once  we  have  a 
story  of  classical  days  over  which  we  do  not  go  to  sleep.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  'Quo  Vadis,'  but  that 
remarkable  book  is  far  less  unconventional  than  this." 

The  Boston  Post  says:  "It  seems  a  long  journey  from  rural  America  of  to-day  to  'the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,' 
but  Edward  Lucas  White  makes  ancient  Rome  so  understandable  that  one  can  get  there  without  changing  men- 
tal gears.  Mr.  White,  without  sacrificing  historical  accuracy,  has  been  able  to  write  a  story  of  long  ago  that 
not  only  brings  the  past  vividly  before  our  eyes,  but  also  keeps  us  interested  in  the  eventful  lives  of  his  char- 
acters." 


A  Delightful  Comedy  Full  of  Laughter 

BEFORE  THE  WIND 


By  JANET  LAING.  A  very  amusing  story,  well  told  and  extremely  unusual.  Net  $1.50 

Two  old  ladies,  trying  to  do  their  bit  for  the  war,  ask  their  old  friends  to  dismiss  their  servants,  close  their 
houses,  and  come  arjd  live  with  them,  thus  making  one  set  of  servants  do  for  the  lot,  letting  the  others  free 
for  war  duty.  Around  this  strange  and  complicated  gathering  of  seven  elderly  women  and  one  individual  old 
man  Miss  Laing  has  woven  a  story  of  love,  war,  and  mystery  in  which  the  action  is  unceasing  and  the  interest 
keeps  pace. 

A  Genuine  Western  Novel  by  a  Westerner 


THE  FIGHTING  FOOL 


By  DANE  COOLIDGE.  Net  $1.50 

Knowing  and  living  the  life  of  the  frontiersman,  Mr.  Coolidge  has  interpreted  it  to  the  world  in  a  way  not  even 
approached  by  any  other  writer.  It  is  full  of  zip  and  action  from  sti.rt  to  finish,  with  an  unusual  love  story  in- 
terwoven; and  in  reading  it  you  breathe  the  very  air  of  our  great  Southwestern  frontier. 

The  Story  of  an  American  Boy 

SALT,  OR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
GRIFFITH  ADAMS 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS,  author  of  "The  Amateur."  Net  $1.50 

Th'is  novel  tells  the  story  of  an  American  boy  who  went  through  school  and  college,  but  who  was  not  educated 
until  later.  It  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  methods  by  which  our  young  men  are  fitted  for  life.  Griffith 
Adams  is  an  American  type;  there  are  thousands  like  him.  His  story  is  the  history  of  the  average  collegian — only 
that  his  is  perhaps  the  more  fortunate.  Business,  Friendship,  Love,  all  have  their  part  in  this  story  of  a  lov- 
able character. 

POSTAGE  EXTRA         AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
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1   I  THE    HOUSING    PROBLEM  I 

1    |   IN  WAR  AND  PEACE  | 

Real  facts  in  the  stupendous  problem  i 

now    confronting    the    United    States.  1 

$2.25  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  1 

|    |  world.  | 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  | 

1    |  Architects  1 

The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 

I  I  A  BOOK  FOR  WAR  TIMES  AND    1 
1  1  OTHER  TIMES  I 

i     =    "The    Federal    Government   and    the    Liquor   Traffic,"    Revised,    En-  i 

|     |  Urged    1918   Edition  1 

|     3    By   William   E.  Johnson,   long  Chief   Special   Officer  U.   S.    Indian  | 

|     |  Service  = 

One  of  the   most  complete  and  authoritative   treatises  on   the  = 

=      1  Liquor    Trafflo    as    related    to    U.    S.    Customs,    Revenue.    Army,  = 

Navy,  Indians,  Possessions,  Congress,  The  Great  War.  etc.    Con-  = 

=      =  tains  valuable  excerpts  from   some  of  the  most  vital  official  and  = 

other  records.     No  library  really  complete  without   it.     A  skill-  E 

=      =  ful  and   authentic  history  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  of   1794  = 

II  to  the   Liquor  Repression    of    1917.       12 mo.      Cloth      36  4    pp.  | 

E      =  $1.50   postpaid.  = 

=     |    American   Issue   Publishing  Co.,   Dept    Sv.,   Westerville,    Ohio.  | 

I  1  CHILD  WELFARE  IN  OKLAHOMA   ] 

|    |    An  Inquiry  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  for     | 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Chapters  on  health,  recreation,  education,  labor,  agri-  | 

=     |                                 culture,    juvenile    courts,    institutions,     home-finding,  | 

poor   relief,    parentage   and    property    rights,   adminis-  § 

|     =                                 tration.      Introduction    giving  brief   history    of   move-  | 

ment  for  children's  codes.     285  pp.,  75c  net. 

E     =     National   Child   Labor   Committee,    105   East   22nd   Street,   New 
1     |  York.  e 

I  I  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 
I  |  MONOGRAPHS 

I    1    Social  surveys  of  three  rural  townships  in  Iowa,  by    1 
PAUL  S.  PEIRCE,  Ph.D. 
88  pp.  $.50 

1   1   Address:  The  Librarian,  University  of  Iowa,    | 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

|  I  SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE 

I    1  By  Ninguno  Santo 

|     |  Price    50c,    Postpaid  | 

"Presents    in   concrete    stories,    happily    told,    great,    practical       § 
=      E  truths." — Evening  Express,  Portland,  Me. 

"It  fits  Into  the  life  of  all  human  beings,  rich  or  poor,  learned 
or  unlearned,  wise  or  simple." — Watchword,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Nunc  Licet  Press 
|     |    920  Nicollet  Ave. Minneapolis,  Minn.      | 

I   I  THE  ONLY  REFERENCE  BOOK  OF  ITS 
KIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AMERICAN  LABOR  YEAR  BOOK,  1917-18 

published  by  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 

7  East  15  St.,  New  York 

Clothbound,  $1.35;  paper,  70c,  including  postage 


Writing  from  a  first-hand  knowledge,  this  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  given  us  an  authentic  story  of  the 
"C.  R.  B." — the  greatest  humanitarian  enterprise  in  history. 

FIGHTING  STARVATION  IN  BELGIUM 

By  VERNON   KELLOGG. 

How  mills  were  managed;  an  army  of  bakers  employed;  millions  fed 
at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  person  per  day  and  2l/i  million  tons 
of  supplies  delivered  in  the  face  of  innumerable  obstacles  raised  by 
German   officials,    is    graphically    told. 

Net   $1.25. 
Doubledav,  Page  and  Company. — Garden  City,  New  York. 

SOCIAL  ANTAGONISMS 

By  Professor  Arland  D.  Weeks. 

The  importance  of  knowing  oneself  properly  is  the 
keynote  of  this  work.  By  knowing  himself  the  indi- 
vidual will  come  to  better  reasoning  methods  and  be 
able  to  direct  his  emotions  rather  than  as  is  often  the 
case  be  carried  away  by  them.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  we  are  emerging  from  an  individual  to  a  social 
consciousness,  this  book  will  prove  a  help  to  anyone 
striving  to  attain  a  proper  social  viewpoint.     60  cents'. 

A.   C     McClurg  &   Company,   Chicago. 

RURAL    PROBLEMS    OF   TODAY 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES 

Cloth,  $1.00 
In  this  book  the  author  of 

"Moral  Sanitation"   (50c) 

and 

"TXsing  the  Resources  of  the  Country  Church"  (76c), 

approaching  rural  social  life  from  the  psychological  angle,  stimulates 
to  fresh  thinking  on  the  significance  of  rural  problems  and  inspires 
to  optimism  and   courage   in   dealing  with  them. 

Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


MANUAL  OF   LAWS 
TO  ILLEGITIMACY 


RELATING  I  I 


A  practical  handbook  for  workers  containing  BRIEF  SURVEY  of 
EUROPEAN  LAW.  CONDENSED  CHAPTER  ON  EVIDENCE 
as  applied  to  the  United  States.  MASSACHUSETTS  STATUTES 
ON  ILLEGITIMACY  (complete)  with  RELATED  LAWS  on 
CHILDREN.  HEALTH  and  MORALS,  annotated  by  careful 
statement  of  procedure  and  case-citations 

Published  by  the  Boston  Conference  on  Illegitimacy, 

Miss  O.  M.   Lewis,   Secretary. 

Massachusetts   General    Hospital,   Boston,  Mass. 

SOc,  By  Mail,  Postpaid 

THE   A   B   G   OF   EXHIBIT   PLANNING 

By  Evart  G.  Routzahn  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 

(Ready  Shortly) 
A  book  on  exhibits,  aimed  to  be  helpful  especially  in   the  initial   stages  when 
decisions  are  being  made  as  to  scope,  purpose  and  methods.      Of  ralue  to  persona 
engaged    in   all   types   of  educational   publicity.      2  75   pages.      Over   50    pages   of 
illustrations 

First  of  a  new  Surrey  and  Exhibit  Series,  edited  by  SHELBY  M.   HARRISON. 

Price  $1.50  net 

Publication  Department 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street 

New  York  City 

SECOND  EDITION— REVISED 

THE  NORMAL  LIFE 

BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Red  Cross  and  university  classes 
and  in  schools  for  training  social  workers. 

Pric,  $1.25  THE        SURVEY         ByM«H.  $1.3S 

112  EAST  19th  STREET       -       -  NEW  YORK 
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I   INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 

I    I  By  H.  L.  Gantt 

"Contains   a  wealth  of  sound   advice  based  on  a  wide 
and      successful      experience." — American      Economic 
I      I  Review. 

I      I  "Preaches   principles  that  should  be  known  to  every 

true   citizen   in  the   country." — Labor   World. 

1      i  (.Second  Printing.)      Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

r        £ 

Yale  University   Press,   New   Haven,   Conn. 
280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I   i   THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  THE 
I   |   SCHOOL  CHILD 

The  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  in  Relation  to  Child  Welfare 

By  J.  E.  WALLACE  WALLIN,  Ph.D. 

"Invaluable   as   a   guide  in  diagnosing.   Identifying,   studying, 
and    training    feeble-minded    and    backward    school    children." — 
Journal  of  Education. 
{Second   Printing.)      Cloth,    $2.50   net. 

SCHEMA    FOB    THE    CLINICAL    STUDY    OF    MENTALLY 
AND    EDUCATIONALLY    UNUSUAL    CHILDBEN    (Beprint  of 
Chapter  XIX),  35  centt  net. 
Yale  University   Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG  AFTER  THE  WAR 

By  Rev.  Bernard  Iddings   Bell 

While  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  social  worker,  the  book 
will  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  who  wants  to  read  a  vigorous 
and  really  illuminating  discussion  of  our  present  social  struc- 
ture, and  of  the  need  of  readjusting  the  old  morality  to  the 
new  life.     $1.25  net. 

Houghton   Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 

CRIME  PREVENTION 

By  Lt.-Col.   ARTHUR   WOODS 
Former  Police  Commissioner  of  Greater  New  York. 

Topics:  Conventional  Methods;  Educating  the  Pub- 
lic; Diminishing  the  Supply;  Poverty;  Mental  De- 
fectives; Drink  and  Drugs;  Convicts;  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

$1  net;  by  mail,  $1.06. 

Princeton   University  Press,   Princeton,  N.  J. 

HELP    WIN    THE    WAR    WITH 

MUSIC! 

COMMUNITY    SINGING 

I      has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  stimulating  the  spirit  of  Patriot- 
ism. 

COMMUNITY    SINGING   IS   WAR   WORK! 
A   form   of   service   that  all   can   give   with   pleasure   to   themselves 
and  vast  benefit  to  their  country. 

See  55  COMMUNITY  SONGS 
Published  by  C.  C.   Birchard  &  Co.,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Single  copy  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  10c. 

THE   COST   OF   ALCOHOL 
IN    MASSACHUSETTS 

Facts  on  the  social  significance  of  alcohol  pre- 
sented by  public  and  private  agencies  at  a  pub- 
lic conference  Boston,  March,  1918,  $2  per  100, 
or  2yic  each  in  lots  of  less  than   100. 
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IN   A  DAY  OF   SOCIAL 
REBUILDING 

By  Henby  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Coffin  faces  frankly  the  social 
situation  of  the  hour  in  international  relations,  in 
industry,  and  in  the  more  intimate  life  of  men,  and 
discusses  the  duty  of  the  Church  through  its  various 
ministries    and    the    particular    tasks    of    its    leaders. 

Boards,   $1.00  net. 

Yale  University   Press,   New   Haven,   Conn. 
280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SOCIETY  AND  PRISONS 

Some  Suggestions  for  a  New  Penology 

By  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 

"The  book   is   intensely  interesting There 

is  no  sentimentalism  in  his  system,  but  much  of 
humanity  and  much  of  concern,  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  the  criminal,  but  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society." — Springfield  Republican. 

(Third  Printing.)     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

280  Madison   Avenue,   New  York   City. 

THE  CHICAGO  PRODUCE  MARKET 

By  Edwin  G.  Nourse 

A  timely  contribution  to  the  food  question.  The  author 
who  writes  after  prolonged  study  and  first-hand  experience 
as  a  shipper  analyzes  the  profits  of  the  producer  and  middle- 
man, the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer,  etc.,  in  a  way  that 
illuminates  the   whole  problem   of  food  distribution. 

Hart,    Schaffner    &    Marx    Prize    Essay.       With    maps    and    charts. 
$2.25  net. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FAMILY 

From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  CALHOUN,  Ph.D. 

In    three    large    volumes,    8vo,    with    Bibliographies    and    Analytical 
Index.     Cloth,  uncut,  gilt  tops.     Price  $15.00  net  prepaid. 

An    attempt    to    develop    an    understanding    of    the 
forces   that   have  been   operative   in   the  evolution  of 
family   institutions   in   the   United   States. 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co. 
Publishers  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

WAR  FACT  TESTS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

Director  of   the   Institute  for  Public  Service 

Minimum  essential  war  facts  every  one  needs  for 
constant  use.  Gives  reasons  why  we  are  at  war, 
our  peace  aims,  facts  about  home-town,  state  and 
national  activities,  explains  international  complica- 
tions, enumerates  after-the-war  needs.  For  teachers, 
school  children,  preachers,  speakers,  and  general 
public.  Brief,  terse,  concise  and  clear.  80  pages. 
24   cents   postpaid. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL— Any  book  by  any  publisher 
may  be  ordered  through  the  SURVEY.     We    | 
ship  by  return  mail — prompt  service  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.    Send  orders  and  checks  to 
THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York.    I    | 


League  for  Preventive  Work 

44  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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New  APPLETON  Books 


An  Ethical  Philosophy 
of  Life 

By  FELIX  ADLER 

In  these  days  of  stress  and  struggle,  when  so  many  people  are  feeling  the 
urgent  need  for  a  finer  and  stronger  life-basis,  this  book  of  practical  phil- 
osophy will  be  particularly  welcome.  It  records  a  philosophy  growing  out 
of  the  experience  of  over  forty  years  spent  in  active  social  service  and  is 
the  crystallized  reaction  of  a  fine  mind  to  the  circumstances  of  existence. 
The  convictions  it  expresses  are  not  dogmatic  but  suggestive,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  practical  advice  which  will  prove  helpful  to  all  those  who  are  in 
doubt  or  trouble,  whether  they  accept  the  author's  philosophy  as  a  whole 
or  not. 

8vo.    $3.00  Net 


American  Women  and 
the  World  War 

By  IDA  CLYDE  CLARKE 

A  National  Service  handbook  of  women's 
work  in  the  war,  telling  how  the  vari- 
ous organizations  have  responded  in  this 
emergency  and  what  every  woman  can 
do  to  help.    $2.00  net. 

Out  There 

By  CHARLES  W.  WHITEHAIR 
The  thrilling  account  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man's  three  years  with  the  fighters  of  all 
the  allied  nations.  A  great  human  nar- 
rative of  the  tremendous  task  before  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  splendid  work  al- 
ready done.    Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

American  Negro 
Slavery 

By  ULRICH  B.  PHILLIPS 
The    history    of    slavery    in    the     New 
World,  with  an  illuminating  discussion 
of  labor  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
South.    $3.00  net. 

From  the  Front  ttfifU 

Compiled  by  LIEUT.  C.  E.  ANDREWS 

Some  of  the  best  verses  of  the  war,  writ- 
ten on  the  firing  line  by  such  famous  men 
of  action  as  Rupert  Brooke,  Alan  Seegar, 
Robert  Service  and  others.    $1.00  net. 


Trade  Unionism 
in  the  United  States 

By  ROBERT  F.  HOXIE 
A  truly  constructive  method  of  dealing 
with    all    labor    problems    according   to 
the  actual  conditions.     A  necessary  book 
based  upon  ten  years  of  study.    $2.50  net. 

Principles  Governing 

The  Retirement  of 
Public  Officials 

By  LEWIS  MERIAM 

An  analysis  of  the  administrative,  finan- 
cial, economic  and  social  problems  in- 
volved and  the  principles  which  should 
govern  their  solution.    $2.75  net. 


The  A 


merican 


Year  Book 


Edited  by  FRANCIS  G.  WICKWARE 

A  digest  of  events  and  developments  in 
all  spheres  of  human  activity  during  the 
past  year.    $3.00  net. 

Liability  and  Compen- 
sation Insurance 

By  RALPH  H.  BLANCHARD 

A  full  and  logical  analysis  of  the  com- 
pensation idea  and  a  plain,  unbiased  ex- 
pression of  the  practices  and  conditions. 
$2.00  net. 


A  Notable  Novel 

THE  WAY  OUT. 


By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


After  many  years  of  intimate  association  with  the  mountaineers  of  Kentucky,  Emer- 
son Hough  has  written  a  splendid  romance  based  upon  the  efforts  of  an  ignorant 
but  sincere  feudist  who  "goes  outside"  to  seek  an  education  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  light  and  knowledge  into  the  "shut-in"  district  of  the  Cumberlands.  An  un- 
usual novel,  based  upon  facts.     Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 


'FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS" 


These  Are  Appleton  Books 


D.  APPLETON  &   COMPANY 
Publishers       ...       New  York 


[Continued  from  page  264] 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  professors 
in  schools  and  universities  to  lecture  upon 
Pan-American    subjects; 

The  formation  of  travel  committees  in 
each  republic  to  interest  parties  of  citizens 
and  students  to  travel  in  other  republics 
under  guidance  which  will  insure  their 
safety  and  the  acquisition  of  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  countries  visited; 

To  form  Pan-American  committees  on  art, 
music,  literature,  etc.,  to  which  authors, 
poets,  artists  and  musicians  may  appeal  for 
consideration  of  their  works,  which,  if  found 
of  high  merit  by  the  committee,  would  be 
indorsed   by   the   organization; 

The  presentation  of  medals  and  prizes  to 
men  and  women  of  the  American  republics 
who  render  conspicuous  public  service  or  pro- 
duce works  of  high  artistic  or  scientific  merit; 

The  publishing  in  English  and  Spanish  of 
an  organ  for  the  women  of  the  American 
republics    setting    forth    their    activities; 

To  be  a  medium  for  coordinating  the  work 
of  women  in  the  various  republics  in  order 
to   avoid   duplicating   efforts. 

Already  a  Pan-American  Orphans' 
Fund  has  been  established  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  orphans  of  warriors  of  all 
the  American  republics  who  die  in  serv- 
ice. Largely  an  indirect  result  of  the 
work  of  the  San  Antonio  women  is  the 
publication  of  a  new  Mexican-American 
magazine  La  Defensa,  at  San  Antonio. 
It  is  edited  by  a  former  Mexican  con- 
sul general,  decidedly  pro-ally  in  policy 
and  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  better 
feeling  among  the  large  and  constantly 
increasing  Mexican  population  of  the 
state  for  their  new  country. 

The  conference  held  in  New  York 
city,  presided  over  by  Miss  C.  A.  Mason, 
had  a  large  attendance  of  both  North 
and  South  American  women  and  some 
men.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Pan- 
American  congress  of  the  organization  at 
Lima,  Peru,  in  1921,  simultaneously 
with  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, unless  there  should  be  some  earlier 
large  Pan-American  assembly  after  the 
declaration  of  peace. 

TRIAL  AWARDS   AS  AIDS  TO 
ARBITRATORS 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  arbitration  proceedings  is  that 
the  arbitrator,  being  an  outsider,  may 
possibly  not  take  into  account  all  of  the 
factors  that  should  be  considered.  His 
decision,  therefore,  may  seem  to  one  side 
or  the  other  grossly  unfair,  because  of 
his  failure  to  give  due  weight  to  some 
factor  or  other  which  may  not  have  been 
adequately  called  to  his  attention.  Not 
long  ago  this  difficulty  was  met  in  an 
interesting  way  by  John  P.  Frey,  editor 
of  the  International  Mohlers'  Journal. 
Mr.  Frey  was  called  upon  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  a  wage  question  involving  one 
of  the  building  trades  of  Cincinnati.  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  above, 
he  decided  that  before  announcing  the 
final  decision  he  would  submit  to  both 
parties  what  he  called  a  "trial  award," 
which  would  "contain  the  arbitrator's 
understanding  of  the  facts  which  had 
[Continued  on  page  270] 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS  IN 
MUNITION  PLANTS 

Eight   Weeks   Summer  Course 

AT 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

June  26th  to  August  20th 

Preparation  for  positions  as  supervisors  of 
women  in  plants  in  the  War  Industries. 

Courses  in  physiology,  hygiene,  factory 
management,    and    labor    problems. 

Field  work  in  factories.  Lectures  by 
noted  men  and  women  on  special  topics. 

A  carefully  selected  group  of  forty  stud- 
ents with  previous  experience  in  industrial 
service  or  physical  education. 

Address: 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 

TRAINING  COURSE 

South  Hadley,    Massachusetts 


Graduate  Course  In 
Public  Health  Nursing 

offered  by  the 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

in  cooperation  with 

YALE   UNIVERSITY 

A  course  of  five  months  of  theoretical 
instruction  and  four  months  of  practical 
field  work  under  supervision. 

Open  only  to  graduate  registered  nurses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  are  available  to  assist 
in  the  payment  of  living  expenses.  Term 
opens  September  26,  1918. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 

VISITING     NURSE     ASSOCIATION, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Enlist  for  War  Service! 

WITH   its   23    million   homes,   housekeeping  is 
our     country's     biggest     industry.       To    win 
the  War,  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  home 
is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Your  Country  Is  Calling  You — 

To  save  food,   save  fuel  and  all  materials  used  In  the  home: 
To  organize  your  work  so  that  you  will  have  more  time  and 

strength   for  War  Belief   Work; 
To  make  your  home  a  safer,  more  healthful  place  to  live  in. 

to  bring  up  children  in ; 
To  make  your  home  more  worth  fighting  for,  more  worth  this 

awful  sacrifice. 

To  meet  this  call  fully — become  a  trained  ex- 
pert in  your  homemaking  (or  for  outside  service). 
Enlist  NOW  for  home-study.  Send  for  the 
"Home  Service  Manual"  to  American  School  of 
Home   Economics,    519   W.   69th   St.,   Chicago. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  IN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

September  16,  1918 — June  27,  1919. 

Trains  nurses  for  public  health  nursing 
in  its  various  forms,  including  Visiting 
Nursing,  Child  Welfare,  Industrial 
Nursing,  School  Nursing,  Tuberculosis 
Nursing,    Medical    Social    Service,    etc. 

Special  Emphasis  Is  Laid  on  Field 

Work  in  Public  Health   Nursing 

and  Social  Case  Work 

TUITION  $75.00 

For   bulletins,    address   BERNARD   J. 

NEWMAN,    Director,    1302    Pine    St., 

Philadelphia. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


The  School  of  Social  Work, 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

The  first  year  program.  Begins  September  18.  A  substantial  preparation 
for  the  forms  of  social  service  now  in  special  demand.  Correlated  courses 
on  work  with  individuals  and  families  and  on  neighborhood  work.  Well 
prepared  students  may  specialize  in  medical  social  service,  work  with 
children  and  adolescents,  organizing  charity,  or  in  neighborhood  work 
through  settlements. 

A  Summer  Course,  introductory  to  social  work,  for  six  weeks  beginning 
June  25. 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Director  Lucy  Wright,  Associate 

Address  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  I,  1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

One-year  ourse  for  college  graduates,  w.th  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With  technical  classes,  at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games,  story  telling, 
dramatics,  preparation  of  pageants  and  gymnastics 

SPECIAL   COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

SPECIAL  SHORT  COURSES  FOR  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

IN  WAR  TIME 


For   further   information,   address   The   Dean,   2559   Michigan   Avenue,    Chicago 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Summer  Session,  1918,  July  8th — August  17th 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  intensified  and  the  faculty 
strengthened  by   experts  from  other  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  academic  courses,  general  courses  are  offered  in  Languages, 
Economics,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Education,  Household  Arts,  Music,  Science,  etc. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES: 

I.  WAR   COURSES  IN   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

The  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Institute,   with  supervised  field  work  in  social  service. 
Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public  Safety  Course  on  Community  Organization  in  War  Time. 
This  course   emphasizes  health  and  child   welfare. 

A  Special  two  weeks'  Institute  on  Immigration  and  Americanization    (July  8th-20th) — Led 
by  authorities  of  national  reputation   from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

II.  COURSE  IN  PATRIOTISM  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

Daily  lectures  by  noted  educators,  under  direction  of  National  Security  League. 
For  special   bulletins  address   the  Registrar,   University   of   Pittsburgh. 


VICTORIAN    ORDER    OF    NURSES: 

Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 

RYE  BEACH  SCHOOL  FOR  BACK- 
WARD CHILDHEN:  Highest  medical 
references.  Principal,  Mrs.  Anna  Francis 
Berault,  311  Post  Road,  Rye,  New  York. 


THE  SURVEY  AS  A 
TEXT  BOOK 

Whenever  summer  courses  touch  on 
problems  of  health,  relief,  recon- 
struction, labor,  education,  or  com- 
munity welfare,  the  Survey  arouses 
students'  interest  by  its  first-hand 
news  and  expert  discussion  of  social 
issues.  It  interprets  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  war. 

Write  for  Special  Student  Rates 
THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City 
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Radiolite 


4CO.V-S.  pat.  orr. 


HpHIS  is  the  stylish 

***  small  size  watch,   a 

jeweled   movement 

encased  in  solid  nickel. 

It  is  staunchly  con- 
structed on  the  soundest 
principles  of  watch 
making. 

Real  Radium  makes 
the  substance  on  the 
hands  and  figures  glow 
the  time  in  the  dark. 
The  luminosity  is  guar- 
anteed for  the  life  of  the 
watch. 

The  Waterbury  Radio- 
lite  sells  for  $4.50;  in 
Canada  $5.00.  In  a  high- 
grade  English  pigskin 
wrist  strap  it  sells  for 
$5.50;    in  Canada  $6.00. 

R0BT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BR0. 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Boston        Chicago       San  Francisco 
Montreal 


[Continued  from  page  268] 
been  presented  by  both  sides,  and  would 
enable  him  to  check  up  his  own  con- 
clusions and  if  necessary  revise  the 
award."  Writing  in  the  molders'  jour- 
nal, Mr.  Frey  relates  his  experience  with 
this  plan  as  follows: 

With  the  agreement  that  this  so-called 
trial  award  would  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted, he  proceeded  with  the  hearings  until 
they  had  been  concluded,  and  then  prepared 
an  award  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but,  be- 
fore handing  it  down,  all  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  sessions  were  called  together 
and   the  award   read  to  them.   .    .    . 

Reading  the  trial  award  in  this  manner 
gave  an  opportunity  to  both  sides  to  file 
with  the  arbitrator  what  was  in  effect  a  bill 
of  exceptions  before  the  final  award  was 
handed  down,  and  it  also  forced  both  sides 
to  prove  the  error  of  any  statement  of  fact 
contained  in  the  award  if  such  existed.  It 
also  forced  the  arbitrator  to  carefully  check 
up  each  point  in  his  award  and  before  hand- 
ing down  his  final  decision. 

The  result  of  the  application  of  this 
method  proved  so  successful  that  all  of  those 
representing  the  employers  and  the  trade- 
unionists  were  unanimous  in  their  approval, 
not  only  of  the  new  feature  applied  to  arbi- 
tration, but  of  the  result  of  the  award. 

INDIVIDUALISM  AND  THE 
WAR 

TWO  years  ago  there  was  a  strike  in 
New  York  involving  the  New  York 
Railways  company,  a  surface  street-car 
system,  and  to  some  extent  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  which 
operates  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  in 
Manhattan.  The  president  of  both  com- 
panies is  Theodore  P.  Shonts.  At  the 
time  of  the  strike,  Mr.  Shonts  would 
not  confer  with  the  leaders,  although  at 
one  time  he  entered  into  an  arbitration 
agreement.  He  began  to  require  his 
employes  to  sign  individual  contracts, 
a  thing  that  would  utterly  destroy  the 
union  at  the  time  that  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings were  pending.  When,  on  ac- 
count of  this  action,  the  strike  broke  out 
afresh,  Mr.  Shonts  refused  any  longer 
to  consider  arbitration,  although  urged 
to  do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  mayor. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission  charged 
Mr.  Shonts  with  having  violated  a  con- 
tract to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Shonts  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  Economic 
Club,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  So- 
cial Reconstruction  After  the  War. 
"Apropos,"  according  to  a  statement  is- 
sued from  his  office,  "of  the  British  La- 
bour Party's  program  recently  issued," 
Mr.  Shonts  said  in  part: 

"Individualism  will  learn  many  les- 
sons from  the  war.  The  unselfishness, 
the  idealism  that  animates  us  all  in  this 
great  struggle  for  democracy  is  bound 
to  manifest  itself  in  many  adjustments 
in  the  present  social  and  economic  order. 

"In  the  past  we  have  devoted  our  ef- 
forts more  to  perfecting  the  engineering 


Conserve 

Labor    Power 


We  are  backing  the  boys  over  there — 
but  we  can't  give  them  our  best  until 
the  fitness  of  our  workers  here  equals 
the  fitness  of  our  fighters  there. 

Our  output  should  be  larger.  The 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  industrial 
army  must  be  improved. 

Strengthen  our  "second  line 
of  defense"  by  lending  your  help  to 
promote  proper  labor  standards.  Sub- 
scription of  $3  to  our  organization  will 
express  your  support  and  entitle  you  to: 

1.  Active  membership  in  the  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  A   year's    subscription   to   our 
"REVIEW". 

3.  All  Legislative  Reports. 

Address— NOW. 

American  Associa  tion  for  La  bor  Legislation 
131  East  23d  Street      -      -      NEW  YORK 


RUSSIA 

IN  REVOLUTION 

By 

M.  J.  OLGIN 

Author  of 

The  Soul  of  the 
Russian  Revolution 

in  the 

June  Number 

of 

Life  and  Labor 

139  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 

CHICAGO,  111. 

10    CENTS    A    COPY 


and  material  side  of  industry  than  to 
the  human  side.  Indeed,  it  has  in  many 
cases  been  at  the  expense  of  the  human 
side. 

"For  example,  we  have  kept  elaborate 
statistics  on  the  causes  of  accidents,  on 
the  causes  of  rail  and  signal  failures,  and 
of  all  classes  of  material.  But  what 
fundamental  statistics  do  we  keep  on  the 
causes  of  failure  and  of  the  dissatisfac- 
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tion  of  labor?  Comparatively  none,  al- 
though of  the  two,  labor  (satisfied  and 
efficient)   is  the  more  valuable  asset. 

"At  the  head  of  the  various  depart- 
ments or  units  of  industry  we  have 
trained  experts,  viz.,  lawyers,  chemists 
and  engineers.  If  anything  goes  vitally 
wrong  with  a  mechanical  device,  the  ex- 
pert can  go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble 
and  learn  from  his  own  examination  the 
cause.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with 
labor,  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned seldom  hears  much  about  it  until 
it  has  perhaps  reached  a  critical  stage. 
We  must  specialize  on  the  human  side, 
just  as  we  have  on  the  material  side." 

FIGHTING  GERMS  WITH  AC- 
CURATE KNOWLEDGE 

THE  combat  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
country  may  now  be  said  definitely 
to  have  entered  a  new  stage.  The  edu- 
cational campaign  of  the  last  decade 
with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  exhibits, 
pictorial  leaflets,  motion  pictures  and 
demonstrations,  now  so  fully  and  use- 
fully employed  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
France,  has  come  to  a  natural  halt  in 
this  country — though  of  course  educa- 
tional effort  will  have  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. In  other  words,  popular  in- 
terest has  been  aroused,  and  a  certain 
minimum  of  information  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  disease  and  the  prevention 
of  its  spread  has  been  firmly  implanted 
into  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans.  While  there  has  to  be  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  lurking  dan- 
ger, educational  effort  now  becomes 
more  specialized  and  at  the  same  time 
associated   with   localized   research. 

Two  state  tuberculosis  associations, 
those  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Illinois,  have 
recently  decided  to  survey  the  tubercu- 
losis situation  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  gathering  new  material  which  would 
enable  the  workers  in  this  field  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  prophy- 
lactic efforts  and  of  drawing  public  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  such  effort.  In 
Oklahoma  it  was  lack  of  accurate  and 
reliable  data  concerning  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  from  this  disease  as  well 
as  inadequate  supervision  over  many  fac- 
tors affecting  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity which  induced  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculo- 
sis to  conduct  a  series  of  public  health 
surveys  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state. 

More  satisfactory  measures  for  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  and  a  more 
comprehensive  program  for  the  associa- 
tion itself  are  expected  to  result  from 
the  findings.  The  surveys  are  in  charge 
of  M.  P.  Horowitz,  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  and  Public  Health  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Gayfree  Ellison,  professor  of  bac- 
teriology and  hygiene  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  The  executive  and  nurs- 
ing staff  of  the  association  and  the  staffs 
of  the  State  Board  of   Health  and  of 


HAND  SCREWS  and  CLAMPS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  finding  the  proper 
clamp  for  your  requirements  ? 

In  our  16-page  catalog  of  Hand  Screws  and  Clamps 
we  show  a  very  large  variety  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  We  have  them  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel, 
plain  and  adjustable,  rapid  acting,  etc.  For  carpen- 
ters, wood  workers,  machinists,  etc. 

Catalog  No.  153  upon  request 

HAMMACHER    SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 
NEW   YORK,    SINCE   184  4TH   AVE.    and    13TH    ST. 


tyfledd^<$fay 


PLANNING  A   PLAYGROUND 

The  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  planning  your  new  play- 
grounds have  probably  been  worked  out  over  and  over  again  by  us,  and  our 
Engineering  Department  is  equipped  to  solve  any  problem  which  may  present 
entirely  new  features  of  construction. 

Our  service  in  planning  your  equipment  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation. 
It  reflects  our  forty-three  years'  practical  experience.  We  know  playground 
needs  thoroughly.    We  have  literally  grown  up  with  the  playground  movement. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W."  It  is  a  recognized  guide  on  Playground 
Equipment.  It  covers  every  form  of  apparatus  that  has  been  approved  in  actual 
practice. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.   CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

GYMNASIUM    OUTFITTERS  —  STEEL    LOCKERS 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Past* 
Drawing  Board  Past* 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO..  Manufacturer. 
Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


SPALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 
—  Of  QuaBr,  Unesccflcd  — 
Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass 


SEND  THE  SURVEY 

If  you  have  a  friend  who's  a  newcomer  in 
the  ranks  of  social  service — a  volunteer  or 
a  regular — tell  her  about  the  Survey  and 
give  us  her  name  and  address  for  a  sample 
copy  of  this  issue  and  of  the  Red  Cross 
issue  of  May  18. 
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Social  Work  With  Families 

May  1918  issue  of 

THE  ANNALS 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

Edited  by  FRANK  D.  WATSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work,  Haverford  College 

and 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 


A  volume  of  articles  contributed  by  eighteen  of  the  leading  social  case 
workers  of  the  United  States,  giving  in  detail  methods  and  results  of  case  work 
with  families.  In  addition  to  being  a  reference  book  for  social  workers  gener- 
ally, this  work  will  also  serve  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  based  on  tested 
experience  for  all  Home  Service  workers  and  all  those  other  workers,  profes- 
sional and  volunteer,  who  have  been  drafted  in  the  ranks  of  social  case  workers 
because  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  this  type  of  work  incident  to  the  war. 

(Price  $1.00  paper;  $1.50  cloth) 

Address :   American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  West  Philadelphia 


the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  assist  in 
the  investigations. 

In  Illinois,  the  surveys  planned  are 
of  a  simpler  nature,  nevertheless  com- 
prising all  the  essentials  as  regards  cases, 
contacts  and  environmental  factors.  It 
is  intended  to  have  this  type  of  survey 
carried  out  in  each  of  the  fifty  counties 
of  the  state  which  will  vote  on  the 
county  tuberculosis  sanatorium  proposi- 
tion next  fall  and  also  in  thirty  other 
counties  employing  community  nurses 
who  are  qualified  for  the  work ;  so  that 
eighty  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
counties  of  the  state  will  be  covered. 

"In  preparing  this  outline,"  writes 
Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  president  of 
the  association,  "it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  adopt  a  plan  so  simple  as  not 
to  require  expert  supervision  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  a  practical  piece 
of  work  capable  of  giving  useful  infor- 
mation." The  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Rural  Hygiene  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  will  assist  the  com- 
munity nurses  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  has  also  made  itself  responsible  for 
tabulating  and  interpreting  the  find- 
ings. An  outline  for  a  county  tubercu- 
losis survey,  prepared  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
gives  very  clear  instructions  on  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  which  may  be 
found  useful  in  other  states,  relating  to 
creating  an  organization,  publicity  and 
preparatory  work  and  similar  matters 
as  well  as  the  actual  field  work ;  the 
main  purpose  of  the  survey  being  set 
forth  in  one  brief  sentence: 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  community  survey  of 
any  kind,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried 
out,  not  with  the  idea  of  finding  fault  or  with 
the  idea  of  drastic  criticism;  but  rather  to 
bring  forth   the   plain,  unvarnished   facts  as 


the  foundation  of  a  helpful,  constructive  com- 
munity program. 

Simultaneously  with  these  plans  for 
surveys  in  two  great  central  states,  evi- 
dences of  progress  come  from  two  east- 
ern states.  The  Community  Health 
Station  of  Framingham,  Mass.  (see 
the  Survey  for  April  21,  1917),  is 
publishing  as  its  first  monograph  the 
program  of  its  health  and  tuberculosis 
demonstration.  Already  five  thousand 
of  the  people  of  Framingham,  about 
one-third  of  the  population,  have  volun- 
tarily submitted  themselves  to  expert 
examination,  and  about  two  hundred 
cases  of  incipient,  advanced  or  arrested 
tuberculosis  have  been  registered. 

All  the  machinery  for  the  detailed 
surveys,  educational,  preventive  and 
curative  activities,  health  and  man- 
power census,  and  other  community  un- 
dertakings in  furtherance  of  the  main 
object  has  either  already  been  organized 
or  is  in  preparation.  After  deciding  that 
the  enterprise  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  the  war,  the  committee  brought  it 
into  line  with  other  patriotic  endeavors 
and  thus  secured  additional  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  the  citizens  whose  co- 
operation is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  Space  does  not  permit 
here  to  describe  in  detail  the  steps  by 
which  in  this  demonstration  disease, 
especially  tuberculosis,  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  its  incipiency  and  how  not 
only  the  local  physicians  but  the  whole 
population  is  being  enlisted  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  community's  health. 

In  Middletown,  Conn.,  a  health  sur- 
vey has  been  carried  out  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor,  the  city's  survey  com- 
mittee and  other  prominent  citizens  by 
David   Greenberg   and    Ira   D.   Joel   of 


the  Department  of  Public  Health  of 
Yale  School  of  Medicine,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Win- 
slow.  While  the  report  of  this  survey 
covers  the  whole  field  of  the  city's  health 
situation  and  goes  in  considerable  de- 
tail into  its  sanitary  condition  and  pub- 
lic health  organization,  it  may  also  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  the  new  type  of 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 

In  the  recommendations,  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  need  for  improving  the 
reporting  of  communicable  diseases,  in- 
cluding tuberculosis,  by  a  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law  requiring  such 
notification ;  upon  increases  in  the  staff 
of  the  municipal  health  department  to 
make  possible  more  vigorous  educational 
work,  the  development  of  home  nursing, 
proper  isolation  and  other  desiderata; 
systematization  of  control  over  the  con- 
dition of  meat  and  milk;  better  super- 
vision over  the  sanitation  of  schools  and 
introduction  of  modern  methods  of 
medical  inspection. 

With  special  relation  to  tuberculosis, 
the  provision  of  clinical  facilities  is  de- 
manded, also  the  organization  of  a  local 
tuberculosis  association,  and  the  under- 
taking of  a  comprehensive  anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign  by  the  health  officer  to  co- 
ordinate and  systematize  the  various 
efforts  already  made  in  the  community. 
Of  chief  importance,  however,  un- 
doubtedly are  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations which  refer  to  the  central 
organization  of  the  city's  health  service, 
such  as  the  advocacy  of  full-time  em- 
ployment of  a  competent  expert  health 
officer  and  reorganization  of  other  serv- 
ices with  a  view  to  generally  improved 
efficiency. 

GROUPS  FOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN  CANADA 
THE  Canadian  National  Reconstruc- 
tion Groups  is  the  name  of  an  or- 
ganization formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  "the  problems  which  will  arise 
after  the  war  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness readjustments,  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment, the  returned  soldier,  gen- 
eral social  well-being,  industrial  and 
economic  questions,  capital  and  labor, 
immigration,  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  agricultural  and 
other." 

The  Canadian  cabinet  already  has  a 
reconstruction  committee,  and  its  chair- 
man  and  vice-chairman  have  promised 
to  cooperate  with  the  organizing  group 
in  Montreal.  The  federal  government 
and  the  provincial  governments,  notably 
through  their  commissions  of  conserva- 
tion, are  working  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  expected  to  arise  at  the 
close  of  the  war ;  but  they  have  wel- 
comed the  help  and  advice  that  can  be 
given  by  private  citizens  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  various  matters  to  be  con 
sidered. 

[Continued  on  page  277\ 
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THE    SOUL    OF    A 
CORPORATION 


The  Welfare  Work 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Industrial  Policy-Holders 

AND 

Employees 


Reports  for  1 9 1 7 


76  Pages 


PART  I 

WELFARE    WORK    FOR   POLICY   HOLDERS 

A  statement  and  description  of  a  nursing  service 
covering-  2,000  cities  and  towns,  of  the  distribution 
of  36,000,000  pieces  of  health  literature  in  a  year, 
and  other  activities  that  are  saving  life. 


PART  II 

WELFARE    WORK    FOR    EMPLOYEES 

Advanced  methods  in  caring  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  20,000  employees,  analyses  of  labor 
turnover,  dispensary  work,  industrial  dentistry, 
group  insurance  and  savings  plan.  A  detailed, 
analytical  description. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to 

WELFARE    DIVISION    METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INS.    GO. 
1  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  big  opportun- 
ities the  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  offers  to 
men  who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  ? 


There  are  good  salaries  and  steady  ad- 
vancement waiting  for  men  who  can  make 
good  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries 
— for  the  field  is  growing  rapidly. 

This  work  in  itself  is  fascinating — full 
of  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  con- 
structive, continually  changing,  always 
new.  The  element  of  monotony  is  almost 
never  present.  The  secretary  is  always  at 
the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  is  continually  in  con- 
tact with  the  strongest  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over 
there"  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  "over  here."  The  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best- 


proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues 
the  war  has  created. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing 
a  foothold  in  this  field  is  offered  by  the 
A.  C.  B.  Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries.  Why  not  attend 
this  year — make  your  vacation  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa.,  where  the  school 
will  be  held,  is  a  place  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
combine  physical  revitalization  with  men- 
tal   preparation    for    larger   opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued — "A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead."  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
signing  this  blank  and  mailing  it  back  to 
us.    Why  not  do  this,  at  any  rate? 


American  City  Bureau 

(1813)  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Date, 


Gentlemen  : — 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  Lead."     I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  A.  C.  B.  Summer  School. 

Signed 

Address 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established   1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

MNITARY.    EFFICIENT.     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


Time  Thrift  in  Housekeeping 

"T  XT  71TH  the  help  of  your  course  I  am  saving 
1     \w     one  third  the  time  in  my  housekeeping. 
The  work  goes  much  easier  and  I  have 
two  hours  a  day  more  for  War  Relief  Work." — 

Mrs.  W.  L.  G. 
This  new  correspondence  course  HOUSEHOLD 

Engineering.  Scientific  Management  in  the 

HOME  saves  time,  reduces  expense,  changes  in- 
difference to  enthusiasm  and  gives  the  efficiency 
attitude  of  mind  that  masters  all  difficulties. 

The  12  Parts— 40  to  60  Pages 

1.  Labor  Saving  Kitchen.  7.  Family  Finance  Record.. 


2.  Plant  and  Methods. 

3.  Helpful  Household  Tool.. 

4.  Method,  of  Cleaning. 

5.  Food  Planning. 

6.  The  Practical  Laundry. 


8.  Household  Purchasing. 

9.  Servantless  Household. 

10.  Management  of  Servants 

1 1 .  House  Planning. 

12.  Personal  Efficiency. 


Housekeepers  who  want  more  spare  time,  who 
wish  increased  efficiency  and  new  interest  in  their 
daily  work  are  invited  to  investigate  without  charge. 
Write  a  postcard  or  note  or  clip: 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago.  IU. 

I  wish  to  investigate  your  new  course  "Household 

Engineering"    in    12  parts.     Send  full  details  and 

Part (Which?) 

If  the  course  does  not  suit  me,  I  will  return 
the  lessons  sent  within  10  days  and  pay  nothing. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  $8.00  in  full  (or)  50c  and  $1.00 
per  month  until  $8.50  in  all  is  paid. 

How  200  Children  Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in   a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 
new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 
from   all    impurities  and 
lengthen  its  life. 
A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street/New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St,   New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— Social  Worker  of  some  ex- 
perience for  small  city  in  Central  Illinois. 
Address  2802  Survey. ^__ 

WANTED— Educated  woman,  thorough- 
ly experienced  as  Superintendent  Christian 
Institution.  New  England.  Address  2804 
Survey. 

WANTED  — Swimming  Instructor  for 
Men's  Department,  preferably  beyond  draft 
age.  Write  particulars,  covering  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  minimum  salary. 
Philip  L.  Seman,  1258  W.  Taylor  St.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

MATRON  WANTED  — New  Orleans 
Jewish  Widows  &  Orphans  Home  desires 
to  employ  matron  to  supervise  moral,  phy- 
sical and  educational  welfare  of  Girls'  De- 
partment. Trained  social  worker  preferred. 
Applicants  should  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  and  give  full  references. 
Send  communications  to  J.  K.  Newman, 
Chairman,  212  Carondelet  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

WANTED — A  young  Jewish  woman  for 
welfare  work  in  summer  camp  on  Lake 
Ontario.  State  wages  and  experience.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  S.  M.  Weil,  1316  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  head  nurse  to 
superintend  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
Salary  $1,200.  Apply  Mrs.  C.  F.  Chase, 
Treasurer,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  supervisor  of 
child  placing.  Age  37.  Married.  Four 
years'  experience.  Master's  degree.  Now 
employed.    Address  2789  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  experienced  as  travel- 
ing visitor  wants  field  position  with  child- 
placing    agency.      Address    2803    Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position.  Have 
thorough  professional  training  and  15  years 
practical  experience  in  welfare  work;  child 
welfare,  adult,  relief,  playgrounds,  re- 
search, special  investigations;  able  speaker 
and  organizer.  I  desire  permanent  posi- 
tion. Moderate  salary;  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica.   Address  2797  Survey. 

PRACTICAL,  highly  trained  woman,  ex- 
perience kindergarten,  charities,  settlement, 
executive  ability,  desires  welfare  work. 
Free  June  5.  Address  Apt.  7B,  104  E.  40 
Street,  New  York  City. 

WELFARE  SUPERVISION  IN  MOD- 
ERN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  OR  IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMMUNITY  WOULD 
GREATLY  INTEREST  EXPERIENCED 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  RECREA- 
TIONAL AND  EDUCATIONAL  AC- 
TIVITIES.  ADDRESS  2805  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING  and  Stammering 
cured  at  home.  Instructive  booklet  free. 
Walter  McDonnell,  11  Potomac  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Continued  from  page  272} 

The  present  proposal  is  to  form  a 
number  of  groups  in  all  parts  of  Canada, 
each  consisting  preferably  of  some  ten  to 
fifteen  persons,  for  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  such  matters  as  the  ominous  pos- 
sibility of  widespread  unemployment — 
matters  not  so  easily  accessible  to  the  offi- 
cial organs.  In  the  meantime,  the  or- 
ganizing group,  of  which  Warwick 
Chipman,  is  chairman,  acts  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  plans  and  propa- 
ganda. Eventually  there  is  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  local  groups  a  central  ex- 
ecutive group  for  each  province,  which 
will  receive,  analyze  and  tabulate  the 
local  reports,  and  a  dominion  council, 
composed  of  and  elected  by  representa- 
tives of  the  provincial  groups  and  elect- 
ing on  its  part  the  central  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  ambitious  nature  of  the  prelimi- 
nary program  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  under  Social  Development  and  Pro- 
tection it  includes  such  items  as  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  and  maximum 
prices,  conservation  of  child  life,  and 
scientific  demobilization ;  under  Indus- 
try, national  assistance  to  industries  es- 
sential to  national  interests,  the  effects 
of  the  municipal  bonusing  of  industries, 
and  industrial  peace  generally;  under 
government,  such  matters  as  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  the  reconstruction  of  the  em- 
pire and  a  league  of  nations. 

The  prime  minister,  Sir  R.  L.  Bor- 
den, has  written  commending  the  move- 
ment, assuring  it  of  the  government's 
cooperation  and  wishing  it  every  success. 


JOTTINGS 


IN  PHILADELPHIA,  as  in  other  cities,  the 
headquarters,  branch  offices,  workshops  and 
other  equipment  of  the  numerous  agencies 
doing  war  work  are  scattered  throughout 
the  city  in  office  buildings,  store-rooms,  resi- 
dences, schools,  churches  and  elsewhere. 
The  ordinary,  uninitiated  person  who  "wants 
to  do  something"  is  somewhat  bewildered 
when  he  starts  to  find  his  niche  in  all  the 
confusion  of  names  and  places.  In  order 
to  help  such  persons  find  that  niche,  and  to 
carry  on  educational  work  on  war  gardens 
and  food  conservation,  to  act  as  a  directory 
of  employment  agencies  and  social  agencies, 
to  sell  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps  and 
smileage  books,  a  war  information  bureau 
has  been  installed  in  city  hall  courtyard 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 


A  NUMBER  of  large  structures  in  New 
York  city,  including  the  old  Greenhut  de- 
partment store  on  Sixth  avenue,  which  has 
some  twenty-three  acres  of  floor  space,  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  hos- 
pital base  of  at  least  50,000  beds.  The  task 
of  finding  sufficient  space  in  suitable  loca- 
tions may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
large  building  just  named  will  not  house 
more  than  3,000  men. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  feur  weekly  insertions 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publisher!. 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion. By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation  House,  Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  ct».  Surrey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for  greater 
achievement  through  prayer,  a  cycle  for  a  month. 
IS  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $10.00  a  100.  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 


The  Story  of  Cooperation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,   New   York. 


You  Should  Know  About  Cubit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratia  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire  Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  news 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The   Child  Labor   Bulletin;  quarterly;    $2   a   year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 


Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  456  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na 
tional  organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  espy  free. 


The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 


Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y, 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Boston, 
June  6-8.  Ass't  sec'y,  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  3*1 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


WARTIME    SERVICE 
<<  TjOfV    the     Survey     can    serve" 

JlJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  •wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,    Ascc. 
Charities,     Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,   Ch.    Org.    Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept   of    Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,    Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research 

Public   Ownership   League   of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.   Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,    Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,    Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled    Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the     Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fan.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.     Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment.   Natl.   Social   Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,  Er,  Rbf. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.    for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 
Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 
Amer.   Soc.   for   Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Amer.     Red     Cross. 

Campaign   on   ("nns.  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

T7,,eeni^«    Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.  for  Social  Hygiene. 

Natl.    Assn.    for    Study   and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for     Ment.     Hygiene. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Prev.  of   Blindness. 

v„tl.  He    for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health    Insurance,  A  all. 
Home   Economics,   Ahea. 
Home    Work.    Nclc 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,    Apia. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Wome 

of   the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,    Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
Survey      Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
I  abor    Laws.    Aai.l.,    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Cpfm,   Ncmh. 

Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 

Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nfs. 

Negro    Training,    Hi,    Ti. 

Neighborhood    Work,    Nfs. 

Nursing,    Apha,    Nophn. 

Open    Air    Schools,    Naspt. 

Peace,    Ail. 

Peonage,   Naacp. 

Playgrounds,    Praa. 

Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 

Prostitution,  Asha,   Mssh. 

Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 

Public    Health,    Nophn. 

Race  Betterment,  Er. 

RACE    PROBLEMS 

Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 

Hampton    Institute. 

Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peop. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South   Highland   Div 

Tuskegee    Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of    Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL    LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex   Education,   Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca 

NWWCYMCA,      POLA. 

SOCIAL    WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage     Fdn.,     Dept.     Sur.     and     Ex 
Ncmh,  Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Iactw. 
Tuberculosis  Naspt. 
Vocational  Education,   Nclc,   Rsr. 
I'nemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  Yw« 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.     Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl     Board    of    the    Y     W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     League     for    Woman's     Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.      Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade    LTnion    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Counri 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc 
Working  Girls,  Lacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ULBOR  LEOI8 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  K.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  fot 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  PRE 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  scc'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti 
more.  Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in 
struction;  adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registrs 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee   $3    includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership    dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell);  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own   consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes    monthly,    Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature    free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105   E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal   Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  rh'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— T.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  23  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,   $3;   Sustaining.   $10;   Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  K.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
(  harle=  J.  Hatfield,  M.U.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  ec'y;  381  Fourth  ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;    Red   Cross   seals,  educational    methods. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.    F.    Powlison,    gen.    sec'y;    70    Fifth    Ave., 

New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate 
rials,    exhibits,    literature,    etc.       Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.      Main   divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces,   Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
lean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL      ORGANIZATION      FOR      PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING  —  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui 
letins  sent  to   members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  139  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil 
bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially   women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in 
tellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
&.MERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp   Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses'  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus 
trial  training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public,  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
•Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Aliee  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19   St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  tha  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logs*,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Mm. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Service  to  the  Nation 
Through  Social  Work 


^^^HE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILAN- 
■  ^  j  THROPY  offers  a  six  weeks  Summer  School, 
^^^y  beginning  July  8th,  designed  to  familiarize  work- 
ers— actual  and  prospective — with  the  essentials 
of  effective  social  service.  The  curriculum  is  in  no  sense 
popular,  but  represents  the  highest  standard  of  training 
which  can  at  present  be  formulated  in  this  field  concen- 
trated into  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  Summer  School  should  be  of  especial  value  to  college  seniors, 
students  in  medical,  theological  and  other  professional  schools,  and  those 
choosing  a  profession  ;  teachers,  clergymen  and  nurses  desiring  to  study 
the  social  implications  of  their  professional  work  ;  and  social  workers 
who  wish  to  reinforce  their  equipment  for  the  emergency  tasks  of  the  war. 

The  Curriculum : 

The  Method  of  Social  Case  Work     ------   Margaret  Leal 

Child  Welfare  -------------   Henry  W.  Thurston 

Industrial  Conditions    ----------   John  A.  Fitch 

Community  Organization  ---------   Walter  W.  Pettit 

Supervision  of  Play — Games,  Story-telling,  etc.  -     -   Madeline  L.  Stevens 
Crime  and  Punishment      ---------   George  W.  Kirchwey 

Social  Psycho-Pathology    ---------    Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 

Excursions  --------------   Mary  Grace  Worthington 

Public  Administration  ----------    Charles  A.  Beard 

Field  Work     -------------    Mary  Grace  Worthington 

• 

Six  Weeks — July  8  to  August  16 

For  detailed  announcement,  application  blank  and    information    about   the    regular 

Winter  session,  address 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Porter  R.  Lee,  Director 

Room  903,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE  TO  HEADER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS, 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 
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Social  Facts  and  Scientific  Social  IVork 

By  Charles  A.  El  I  wood 

Labor  and  Politics 

By  John  A.  Fitch 

Sodality  Social  JVork  in  Catholic  Parishes 

By  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 

SNUBBING  THE  WAR  LABOR  BOARD     SOME  INSTANCES  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK 
THE  SETTLEMENT  CONFERENCE  FOOD  AND  THE  FIGHTING  SPIRIT 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE  FEDERAL 

CHILD  LABOR  LAW 


Price  10  Cents 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listings  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
301). 

War  Service  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Described  by  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch,  chief  of  Order  Division,  Library  of 
Congress.  Published  by  A.  L.  A.  War 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show.  A  brief 
review  of  its  main  features.  By  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn,  department  of  surveys 
and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  street,  New  York  city.  Reprinted 
from  the  American  Food  Journal,  Vol. 
XIII,  No.  2,  February,  1918.     5  cents. 

The  Mortality  of  Childhood.  By  Louis  I. 
Dublic,  Ph.D.,  statistician  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  city.  Reprinted  from  the 
Quarterly  Publication  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

Concerning  Prisoners.  By  Bernard  Glueck, 
M.D.,  director,  psychiatric  clinic,  Sing  Sing 
Prison.  Published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  Inc.,  50  Union 
Square,   New   York  city.     Reprint  No.   20. 

Provision  for  the  Care  of  the  Families  and 
Dependents  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  By 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Reprinted  from  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  New  York  city. 

Surveys  in  Mental  Deviation  in  Prisons, 
Public  Schools,  and  Orphanages  in  Cali- 
fornia. Under  auspices  of  the  State  Joint 
Committee.  Published  by  California  State 
Printing  Office,  Sacramento. 

Child  Labor  in  Warring  Countries.  By 
Anna  Rochester,  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  Reprinted  from  the  Child  Labor 
Bulletin,  105  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

For  God  and  Country.  Hymn  for  use  in  war 
time.  Edited  by  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War.  By  Er- 
nest L.  Bogart,  professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Illinois,  with  Preliminary 
Economic  Studies  of  the  War  by  David 
Kinley  and  introductory  note  by  the  direc- 
tor, John  Bates  Clark,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace.  Published 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  35  West 
32  street,   New  York  city. 

The  War  and  Industrial  Readjustments. 
The  University  of  Chicago  War  Papers. 
No.  5.  By  Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Political  Economy,  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

Annotated  Bibi.iocraphy  of  Consumers  Co- 
operation. By  James  Ford,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  economic  co-operation 
of  the  National  Community  Center  Asso- 
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Federal  Child  Labor  Law  Invalid 

Main  Points  in  the  Prevailing  and   Dissenting  Opin- 
ions— and  What  Can  Now  Be  Done  About  It 


ON  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  federal  child  labor  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  invalid.  The  decision  came  with 
the  shock  of  surprise  to  the  great  body  of  social 
workers,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  worked  for  years 
to  throw  the  protecting  arm  of  the  federal  government  around 
the  child  toilers  of  the  nation.  The  law,  enacted  in  1916, 
forbade  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  products 
of  all  mills,  factories,  canneries,  workshops,  mines  and  quar- 
ries employing  children  under  conditions  specified  in  the  act. 
It  went  into  effect  September  1  last  and  when  fully  enforced 
would  have  removed  150,000  children  from  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry. This  would  still  have  left  1,850,000  child  workers 
in  trades  not  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction,  and  so,  in  the 
words  of  Julia  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  United  States  Children V 
Bureau,  "marked  not  the  end,  but  a  fresh  start."  By  es- 
tablishing a  nation-wide  minimum  standard  of  protection, 
however,  and  putting  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment behind  the  principle  of  abolishing  child  labor,  the  bill 
would,  it  was  believed,  have  dealt  the  blow  meaning  ultimate 
death  to  the  exploitation  of  child  workers. 

The  passage  of  the  act  was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
struggle.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  1904,  that  organization  had  been  work- 
ing toward  this  end.  Senator  Beveridge  took  the  initial  step 
when,  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  he  introduced  the  bill 
that  bore  his  name  while  he  remained  in  the  Senate.  With 
sundry  changes  this  has  since  been  known  successively  as  the 
Palmer-Owen  and  the  Keating-Owen  bill.  In  addition  to 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  various  state  child  labor  committees  and  many 
other  organizations  and  individuals  joined  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  bill  law.  President  Wilson's  support  while  the 
measure  was  pending  in  Congress  was  helpful  in  securing 
its  passage. 

Five  members  of  the  supreme  court  joined  in  the  majority 
decision— Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Day,  Van  De- 
vanter.  Pitney  and  McReynolds.  Four— Justices  Holmes, 
Brandeis,  Clarke  and  McKenna — gave  a  dissenting  opinion. 

Although  copies  of  the  decision  are  not  at  hand,  it  is  clear 
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from  such  quotations  as  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  court's  main  objection  to  the  act  was  its  invasion  of  the 
lawful  powers  of  the  states.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Justice  Day,  who  handed  down  the  prevailing  opinion, 
declared  that  the  controlling  question  for  decision  was: 

Is  it  within  the  authority  of  Congress  in  regulating  commerce 
among  the  states  to  prohibit  the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce 
of  manufactured  goods,  the  product  of  a  factory  in  which,  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  removal  therefrom,  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of  7  P.  M.  or  before  the  hour 

of  6  A.   M.? 

The  majority  opinion   answered   this  question   as   follows: 

The  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  their  purely  internal  affairs 
by  such  laws  as  seem  wise  to  the  local  authority  is  inherent  and 
has  never  been  surrendered  to  the  general  government.  To  sustain 
this  statute  would  not  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  recognition  of  the 
lawful  exertion  of  congressional  authority  over  interstate  commerce, 
but  would  sanction  an  invasion  by  the  federal  power  for  the  control 
of  a  matter  purely  local  in  its  character,  and  over  which  no  authority 
has  been  delegated  to  Congress  in  conferring  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states. 


Continuing,  Justice  Day  said : 

In  our  view,  the  necessary  effect  of  this  act  is,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  ordinary 
commercial  commodities,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  children 
in  factories  and  mines  within  the  states,  a  purely  state  authority. 
Thus  the  act  in  a  twofold  sense  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 
It  not  only  transcends  the  authority  delegated  to  Congress  over 
commerce,  but  also  exerts  a  power  as  to  a  purely  local  matter  to 
which  the  federal  authority  does  not  extend. 

The  far-reaching  result  of  upholding  the  act  cannot  be  more 
plainly  indicated  than  by  pointing  out  that  if  Congress  can  thus 
regulate  matters  intrusted  to  local  authority  by  prohibition  of  the 
movement  of  commodities  in  interstate  commerce  all  freedom  of 
commerce  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  power  of  the  states  over  local 
matters  may  be  eliminated,  and  thus  our  system  of  government  be 
practically  destroved. 

Justice  Day  pointed  out  that  the  making  of  goods  and  the 
mining  of  coal  are  not  in  themselves  commerce,  even  though 
the  goods  or  the  coal  were  afterward  to  be  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.     He  mentioned  this  in  support  of  his  argu- 
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ment  that  the  law  in  effect  aims  "to  standardize  the  ages  at 
which  children  may  be  employed  in  mining  and  manufac- 
turing." 

"If  the  mere  manufacture  or  mining  were  part  of  interstate 
commerce,"  said  Justice  Day, 

all  manufacture  intended  for  interstate  shipment  would  be  brought 
under  federal  control  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  authority  of 
the  states,  a  result  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  vested  in  Congress  the  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  states. 

And  again : 

The  grant  of  power  to  Congress  over  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce  was  to  enable  it  to  regulate  such  commerce,  and  not  to 
give  it  authority  to  control  the  states  in  their  exercise  of  the  police 
power  over  local  trade  and  manufacture. 

The  court  admitted  the  general  desirability  of  the  end  aimed 
at  by  the  law,  but  reasserted  its  own  duty  to  "preserve  invio- 
late" constitutional  limitations: 

All  will  admit  that  there  should  be  limitations  upon  the  right  to 
employ  children  in  mines  and  factories.  That  such  employment  is 
generally  deemed  to  require  regulation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  law  limiting  the  right  thus  to  employ 
children. 

We  have  neither  authority  nor  disposition  to  question  the  motives 
of  Congress  in  enacting  this  legislation.  The  purposes  intended 
must  be  attained  consistently  with  constitutional  limitations,  and 
not  by  an  invasion  of  the  powers  of  the  states.  This  court  has  no 
more  important  function  than  that  which  devolves  upon  it  the 
obligation  to  preserve  inviolate  the  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  authority,  federal  and  state,  to  the  end  that  each  may 
continue  to  discharge,  harmoniously  with  the  other,  the  duties 
intrusted  to  it  by  the   Constitution. 

In  the  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Holmes  declared  that  in 
passing  the  law  Congress  was,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  within 
its  rights.  The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  these  paragraphs 
from  Justice  Holmes: 

The  act  does  not  meddle  with  anything  belonging  to  the  states. 
They  may  regulate  their  internal  affairs  and  their  domestic  com- 
merce as  they  like.  But  when  they  seek  to  send  their  products  across 
the  state  line  they  are  no  longer  within  their  rights.  If  there  were 
no  Constitution  and  no  Congress  their  power  to  cross  the  line  would 
depend  upon  their  neighbors.  Under  the  Constitution  such  com- 
merce belongs  not  to  the  states,  but  to  Congress,  to  regulate.  It  may 
carry  out  its  views  of  public  policy  whatever  indirect  effect  they 
may  have  upon  the  activities  of  the  states. 

The  public  policy  of  the  United  States  is  shaped  with  a  view  to 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  national  welfare  as 
understood  by  Congress  may  require  a  different  attitude  within  its 
sphere  from  that  of  some  self-seeking  state.  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
constitutional  for  Congress  to  enforce  its  understanding  by  all  th<. 
means  at  its  command. 

Justice  Holmes  expressed  surprise,  according  to  the  Times, 
that  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  invade  state 
rights  should  have  entered  into  the  decision.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  oleomargarine  case,  in  various  cases  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  ,  as 
well  as  in  cases  under  the  Mann  act,  the  supreme  court  had 
decided  that  in  the  broad  general  interest  of  the  nation  Con- 
gress had  a  right  to  invade  to  the  extent  involved  in  those 
cases,  the  individual  rights  of  the  states. 

The  suit  that  is  thus  ended  was  brought  by  Roland  H. 
Dagenhart  in  behalf  of  his  three  children,  who  were  employed 
in  the  mill  of  the  Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  Mr.  Dagenhart  sought  ;-.n  injunction  to  prevent 
the  company  from  discharging  his  children.  The  federal  court 
for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  decided  that  Mr. 


Dagenhart's  contention  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  was 
well  founded.  The  government  appealed  and  Monday's  de- 
cision was  the  result. 

The  decision  came  as  a  surprise  to  more  persons  than  social 
workers.  News  of  it,  according  to  the  Tribune,  "hit  what 
is  generally  called  the  radical  element  in  Congress  'all  in  a 
heap.'  "  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  is  quoted  by  the  Tribune 
as  follows: 

I  regret  it  all  the  more  because  it  closes  the  door  firmly  against 
so  many  of  our  plans.  I  had  hoped  to  see  Congress  enact  before 
long  a  bill  which  would  deny  to  interstate  commerce  the  product 
of  factories  in  which  women  are  employed  more  than  eight  hours. 
I  had  hoped  to  see  legislation  enacted  which  would  prevent  the  ship- 
ment across  state  lines  of  products  of  factories  and  mines  in  which 
all  necessary  safety  appliances  had  not  been  installed. 

Every  one  remembers  a  terrible  fire  in  New  York  not  many  years 
ago  in  which  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  girls  lost  their  lives,  due 
to  the  failure  to  have  sufficient  fire  escapes,  emergency  doors  and 
other  precautions.  I  had  hoped  for  legislation  which  would  make  a 
repetition  of  such  a  holocaust  as  that  impossible  by  the  single 
expedient  of  denying  to  interstate  commerce  the  product  of  any 
plant  which  did  not  have  adequate  fire  escapes  and  fire  prevention 
devices  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  its  employes.  As  it  stands,  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  denies  the  method  by  which  these 
reforms  could  be  enforced  by  the  federal  government. 

Not  all  persons  interviewed  spoke  in  the  restrained  terms 
of  Senator  Kenyon.  One  prominent  social  worker  saw  in  the 
decision  an  added  argument  for  the  recall  of  judges.  The 
temper  of  social  workers  generally  was  probably  well  summed 
up  by  Stephen  S.  Wise,  rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New- 
York  city,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  who  was  quoted  in  the 
Tribune  as  saying: 

The  decision  is  one  that,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  we  must  accept 
as  valid.  .  .  .  Some  other  mode  of  approach  to  the  question  must 
and  will  be  found.  The  new  temper  of  the  nation  will  facilitate 
this  quest.  It  is  significant  that  the  court  is  not  unanimous,  and  that 
only  one  of  the  nominees  of  President  Wilson  to  the  supreme  court 
assented  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

How  far  back  the  loss  of  the  law  will  throw  the  anti-child 
labor  movement  can  only  be  guessed.  The  educational  proc- 
ess incident  to  its  passage  will  still  be  largely  gain.  Its  loss 
will,  however,  enable  manufacturers  in  states  that  now  have 
child  labor  laws  to  resume  their  old  argument  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  rival  firms  in  states  allowing  child  labor,  and 
so  enable  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  own  legis- 
latures to  lower  standards,  or  at  least  to  resist  efforts  to  raise 
existing  standards. 

Various  ways  of  recovering  the  lost  ground  have  been  pro- 
posed. Two  days  after  the  decision  it  was  announced  in  the 
press  that  Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  had  prepared  a  meas- 
ure identical  with  the  one  declared  unconstitutional  except 
that  it  "contains  provisions  that  only  Congress  and  the  people 
shall  have  authority  to  pass  on  its  validity.  .  .  .  Any  judge 
denying  the  bill's  constitutionality  would  be  compelled  to 
resign." 

A  suggestion  that  has  received  wide  discussion,  and  was 
indeed  urged  as  the  basis  for  the  law  now  lost  when  that 
measure  was  in  process  of  preparation,  is  to  rely  upon  the 
taxing  power  of  Congress  to  stop  child  labor.  By  taxing 
heavily  the  products  of  concerns  employing  children,  it  is  ar- 
gued, Congress  can  make  such  employment  highly  unprofit- 
able. Another  proposal  is  that  a  high  license  be  required  of 
all   establishments  where   children   are  allowed    to  work. 


Social  Facts  and  Scientific  Social  Work 
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SOCIAL  work  began  with  a  theological  stage,  passed 
through  a  metaphysical  stage,  and  is  entering  upon 
its  scientific  stage.  It  began,  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
expression  of  the  theological  beliefs  attached  to  re- 
ligious systems,  and  in  its  earliest  phase  it  sought  not  so  much 
the  welfare  of  man  as  the  favor  of  God.  When  it  emerged 
from  theological  and  ecclesiastical  tutelage,  it  speedily  became 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  opinions  and  "isms."  The 
metaphysical  stage  of  social  work,  in  other  words,  is  the 
stage  in  which  social  work  has  escaped  from  the  domination 
of  theological  and  religious  systems,  but  has  not  yet  fully 
come  under  the  domination  of  scientific  truth. 

In  such  a  transitional  stage  social  work  is  under  the  domi- 
nation of  more  or  less  arbitrary  opinion.  Hence  this  stage 
is  characterized  by  numerous  divisions  and  factions  in  the 
field  of  social  work.  Fads  run  riot,  and  workers  in  one  part 
of  the  field  are  apt  to  claim  that  their  work  is  alone  important, 
or  they  see  the  whole  field  of  social  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  one  narrow  interest.  On  account  of  the  conflict  and 
antagonism  there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation;  and  hence  some 
workers  become  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  their  efforts,  come 
to  regard  social  work  as  a  mere  "palliative,"  and  turn  to 
revolutionary  propaganda  as  the  one  hope  of  effective  social 
reconstruction. 

We  are  now  beginning,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  scien- 
tific stage  of  social  work,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  for  us 
to  inquire  what  such  a  stage  really  means.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  yet  gotten  completely  rid  of  the  metaphysical  stage- 
in  social  work.  Scientific  social  work  will  be  fully  readied 
only  when  the  temporary  aspects  of  the  social  work  of  the 
present  are  transcended  and  a  constructive  social  program 
is  laid  out,  upon  which  all  social  workers  can  agree  because 
it  is  based  upon  scientifically  ascertained  facts. 

In  other  words,  the  scientific  stage  in  social  work  will  be 
reached  when  social  work  passes  fully  under  the  domination 
of  science;  when  it  becomes  "transfused  with  the  spirit  and 
transformed  by  the  method  of  modern  science."  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  the  spirit  and  method  of  modern  science? 
The  reply  is  that  the  spirit  and  method  of  all  true  science  is 
matter-of-fact,  inductive  and  pragmatic,  not  deductive  and 
dogmatic.  Scientific  work  of  any  sort,  accordingly,  must  base 
itself  upon  facts ;  not  upon  a  few  facts,  but  upon  all  the  facts. 
Scientific  social  work  must  then  base  itself  upon  all  social 
facts,  not  upon  a  few.  It  must  come  into  harmony  with 
positive  social  science  by  utilizing  all  the  social  knowledge 
which  is  available  and  by  making  its  program  to  accord  with 
all  the  facts  and  conditions  of  social  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  social  science  of  the  present  is 
partial,  incomplete,  and  often  not  based  upon  facts;  not  at 
least  upon  all  of  the  facts.  The  trouble  with  both  the  social 
work  and  the  social  science  of  the  present  is  that  both  are 
frequently  trying  to  make  too  little  knowledge  of  facts  go 
too  long  a  way.  As  long  as  this  condition  continues,  we 
must  expect  the  reign  of  fads  and  "isms"  to  continue,  with 
a  lack  of  thorough-going  cooperation  and  with  a  consequent 
feeling  of  futility  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  some. 

But  these  difficulties,  which  still  beset  social  work,  will  dis- 


appear as  it  becomes  more  scientific.  As  it  becomes  based 
upon  a  fuller  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  social  life,  social 
work,  instead  of  being  patch-work  and  merely  palliative,  will 
become  a  constructive  program  for  all  society.  It  will  have 
the  radicalism  of  science,  in  that  it  will  penetrate  to  the 
causes  of  things  and  will  be  thorough  in  its  efforts  at  both 
prevention  and  cure.  It  will  also  have  the  safety  and  sanity 
of  science,  in  that  it  will  proceed  step  by  step  by  the  experi- 
mental method.  Unless  social  work  can  become  such  a 
radically  reconstructive  program  for  society,  it  will  be  dis- 
carded for  revolutionary  methods.  Scientific  social  work 
must  develop  an  all-round  program  of  social  reconstruction 
based  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  all  social  facts,  and  if  it  does 
not  have  such  a  program  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  scientific. 
Social  work  cannot  afford  to  be  merely  palliative.  It  must 
build  for  the  future.  But  if  it  builds  for  the  future,  it  must 
build  upon  a  basis  of  fact.  It  must  penetrate  to  the  roots  of 
social  maladjustment  and  remove  the  causes  as  well  as  heal  the 
evils  which  have  already  sprung  up.  The  program  of  con- 
structive scientific  social  work  can  scarcely  be  acceptable  to 
the  conservative  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  revolutionist. 

Scientific  social  work  will  be  collective  rather  than  indi- 
vidualistic or  particularistic  in  its  aims.  It  will  stand  for  the 
whole  community  rather  than  for  some  particular  class  or 
individuals  in  the  community.  Scientific  social  work  will  be 
community  work  undertaken  by  the  community  for  the  com- 
munity. Nor  must  the  community  be  thought  of  as  merely 
the  neighborhood  group  or  even  a  city.  It  may  be  a  county, 
a  state,  a  nation  and  perhaps  some  day  even  a  civilization. 
Social  facts  are  facts  which  pertain  to  the  life  of  any  com- 
munity, whether  small  or  large.  The  point  is  that  social  work 
which  has  respect  to  all  the  facts  of  social  life  must  necessarily 
be  community  work.  It  will  recognize  that  it  is  the  com- 
munity life  which  makes  or  mars,  ultimately,  the  character  of 
individuals. 

Retaining  Individualistic  Methods 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  individual  is  going  to  be  over- 
looked in  any  degree  in  a  social  work  which  is  scientific.  In- 
dividualistic methods  of  helping  individuals  will  be  preserved 
by  scientific  social  work,  for  they  are  indispensable  in  any  right 
social  life.  It  is  the  humane,  the  brotherly  touch  which  does 
most  to  help  under  all  conditions.  Scientific  social  work 
will  not  forget  that  the  spirit  of  fraternity  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  all  normal  social  life,  and  hence  it  can  never  neg- 
lect the  personal  work  of  individuals  for  individuals ;  but 
as  it  becomes  more  scientific  it  will  recognize  that  the  larger 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  conditions  of  social  life  need 
even  more  to  be  controlled  if  the  individual  is  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  live  a  normal  life. 

If  scientific  social  work  is  work  for  the  community,  it  will 
be  fully  cooperative  in  spirit  and  strive  to  develop  a  sense 
of  collective  responsibility.  It  will  strive  to  organize  itself 
upon  a  community-wide  basis,  in  some  such  form  as  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Kansas  City,  or  if  upon  a 
private  rather  than  upon  an  official  basis,  then  through  some 
form  of  community  service  organization.     As  social  work  be- 
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corries  scientific,  however,  and  as  we  get  more  and  more  scien- 
tifically trained  social  workers,  it  is  inevitable  that  something 
like  the  board  of  public  welfare  idea  should  in  time  spread 
to  counties,  to  states,  and  even  to  the  nation.  Voluntary 
agencies  there  should  always  be  for  social  work;  but  as  we 
become  more  intelligent  regarding  social  work,  we  will  see 
that  these  need  to  be  coordinated  and  supervised  by  public 
agencies. 

If  these  are  the  characteristics  of  scientific  social  work,  by 
what  methods  then  can  social  work  become  scientific?  The 
answer  is  by  the  accumulation  of  our  knowledge  of  social 
facts,  and  by  the  training  of  all  social  workers  in  this  body 
of  scientific  knowledge.  The  social  scientist  and  the  social 
worker  are  not  working  in  two  separate  fields,  as  is  so  often 
assumed.  There  should  be  no  such  divorce  between  the  social 
sciences  and  social  work  as  has  existed  down  to  the  present. 
The  only  conceivable  reason  for  the  existence  of  social  science 
is  to  serve  humanity,  and  this  is  also  the  only  legitimate 
reason  for  social  work.  The  social  scientist  should  be  con- 
cerned in  gathering  the  facts,  in  getting  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge which  the  social  worker  needs  for  efficiency  in  his  work. 
The  two  should,  therefore,  heartily  cooperate.  This  is  be- 
coming rapidly  recognized,  but  it  is  not  yet  recognized  enough 
to  save  either  the  social  scientist  from  impracticability,  or  the 
social  worker  from  narrowness. 

The  thing  which  is  needed,  as  a  bridge  between  social 
science  and  social  work,  is  cooperative  effort.  One  important 
field  of  such  cooperative  effort  is  in  the  making  of  social  sur- 
veys. If  intelligent  community  effort  is  needed  to  overcome 
social  maladjustment,  we  must  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  community  life.  To  get  such  knowledge  is  both 
the  interest  of  the  social  worker  and  the  social  scientist.  But 
to  collect  data  accurately,  to  measure  them  and  describe  them 
exactly,  and  to  estimate  needs  and  tendencies  is  always  the 
work  of  science.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  scientifically  trained 
social  workers  that  they  have  done  vastly  more  to  develop 
and  to  perfect  the  social  survey  than  have  our  academic  social 
scientists.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
accurate  gathering  and  generalization  of  social  facts  in  which 
both  may  assist. 

A  Study  of  Processes 

For  one  thing,  social  surveys  need  to  become  more  a  study 
of  processes,  movements,  and  tendencies  in  community  life 
than  they  have  yet  become.  Modern  science  is  essentially  a 
study  of  processes,  and  it  is  only  by  understanding  tendencies 
that  we  can  hope  to  exercise  scientific  control.  Social  facts 
and  conditions  need  to  be  exhibited  as  phases  of  a  process  of 
development  in  order  to  be  understood.  The  social  survey, 
then,  should  be  more  than  a  "photograph  of  a  community," 
it  should  be  a  "moving  picture"  of  a  community. 

For  another  thing,  the  social  survey,  as  thus  far  developed, 
has  failed  to  find  methods  of  getting  at  what  the  sociologist 
calls  "the  social  mind,"  hut  what  we  might  better  call  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  "community  traditions."  Now,  it  is  the 
social  tradition  which  makes  civilization  and  community  life. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  evidently  quite  as  necessary  to  get  at  the 
social  mind  of  a  community  as  it  is  at  the  material  conditions 
of  its  existence,  such  as  housing,  health,  wages,  industries,  and 
standards  of  living.  The  study  of  the  material  conditions  will, 
of  course,  help  to  throw  light  upon  the  social  mind  of  the 
community,  but  it  often  fails  to  reveal  the  standards  and  val- 
ues in  the  community  traditions  which  are  responsible  for 
social   maladjustment. 

Again,  the  survey   method  needs  to  transcend  the  local  com- 


munity to  get  at  the  facts  in  our  national  life,  and  even  in  our 
civilization  as  a  whole,  which  are  causing  social  maladjust- 
ment. The  survey  method  needs  to  be  extended  from  the 
local  community  to  the  larger  community,  which  even  more 
than  the  local  community  is  determinative  of  social  life  in  the 
long  run.  Just  as  we  have  discovered  that  it  will  not  do  to 
pass  a  tramp  on  from  one  community  to  another,  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problem  of  vagrancy,  so 
we  shall  finally  discover  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  straighten  out 
the  social  life  of  one  local  community  without  regard  to  the 
social  life  of  other  communities  surrounding  it.  Com- 
munity service,  or  social  work  which  is  scientific,  must  rise 
from  the  local  community  to  the  largest  community  with 
which  it  can  effectively  deal,  or  which  is  subject  to  its  prac- 
tical control.  Survey  work  must,  accordingly,  become  in  its 
full  scientific  development  a  vast  collective  enterprise  which 
shall  reach  simultaneously  every  local  hamlet  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nation  itself. 

Importance  of  Social  Facts 

The  facts  which  the  social  worker  should  be  interested  in 
are,  accordingly,  not  merely  the  facts  of  health,  housing,  sani- 
tation, food,  and  income — important  as  these  facts  are — but 
also  the  political,  educational,  moral,  and  religious  facts  of 
society;  for  all  of  these  have  a  bearing  upon  community  life 
and  are  social  facts.  The  social  worker  has  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  political  and  educational  facts 
for  the  social  reconstruction  which  he  is  trying  to  carry  out. 
In  social  legislation  of  various  sorts  he  has  rightly  perceived 
the  key  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  of 
his  tasks.  It  is  to  the  social  worker  that  society  owes  in  no 
small  measure  the  movements  for  compulsory  insurance  against 
the  contingencies  of  life,  such  as  sickness,  accident,  unemploy- 
ment, old  age,  and  invalidity;  for  a  minimum  wage,  high 
enough  to  make  possible  a  human  standard  of  living;  for  labor 
legislation  that  will  protect  the  laborer  against  accident,  disease 
and  too  long  hours  of  work ;  and  even  for  reforms  in  our  crude 
systems  of  taxation. 

And  to  accomplish  all  of  these  things  social  workers  have 
perceived  that  we  must  have  intelligent  voters  and  get  rid 
of  corrupt  politics.  Social  workers  have  also  recognized  the 
full  bearing  of  the  educational  system  upon  social  maladjust- 
ment and  social  reconstruction.  They  have  been  foremost  in 
advocating  compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  industrial  training.  They  have  also  taken  up  of 
recent  years  the  problem  of  the  Americanization  and  social 
adjustment  of  the  immigrant  and  the  Negro  through  various 
educational  agencies. 

But  social  workers  have  sometimes  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  concrete  ethical  standards  of  a  more  general 
nature  than  those  mentioned,  for  the  making  or  marring  of 
our  social  life;  and  this  has  been  largely  due  to  a  lack  of 
full  knowledge  of  social  facts.  For  example,  social  worker-  are 
always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children;  yet  social  workers 
have  shown  no  very  great  interest  in  the  questions  of  marriage 
and  of  the  family  life,  with  which  the  welfare  of  the  child 
is  bound  up.  Sociological  research  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  primary  group  which  we  call  the  family  is  the  cradle 
of  practically  all  of  our  social  ideals;  that  it  is  the  only 
natural  environment  for  the  child  in  which  he  can  secure  a 
full  and  well-balanced  development  of  his  powers;  and  that, 
therefore,  a  normal  family  life  is  at  the  basis  of  a  normal 
social  life  in  general.  The  facts  of  marriage  and  the  family  in 
the  social  life  are,  therefore,  pertinent  in  the  highest  degree 
for  scientific  social  work. 
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Again,  social  workers  previously  to  this  war  seemed  to  fail 
to  understand  that  the  lack  of  development  of  an  international 
morality  in  western  civilization  was  one  of  the  most  menacing 
things  for  the  future.  Some,  even  now,  fail  to  understand  that 
the  lack  of  the  development  of  a  humanitarian  morality  that 
will  prevent  class  exploitation,  class  aggression,  and  class  war 
is  another  menacing  thing  for  our  future.  Finally,  social 
workers  still  cling  not  infrequently  to  the  old  hedonistic  social 
ethics,  which  makes  individual  comfort  and  self-gratification 
their  standard  of  judgment  instead  of  social  conservation  and 
social  service;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  has  by  this 
time  taught  most  social  workers  to  judge  policies  by  the  stand- 
ard of  national  service,  if  not  by  that  of  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. 

For  what  shall  it  profit  us,  for  example,  to  kill  a  few  germs 
in  our  back  yards,  or  to  put  into  force  in  a  few  communities 
model  building  ordinances,  or  to  carry  through  a  practical 
program  of  child  welfare,  if  our  civilization  goes  down? 
Social  workers  need  to  become  interested  in  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  our  civilization,  in  the  weightier  as  well  as  in  the 
minor  matters  of  social  law  and  order,  or  else  their  efforts 
will  prove  vain.  The  facts  concerning  the  carriers  of  our 
civilization,  that  is,  concerning  our  religion,  our  moral  code, 
our  domestic,  educational,  political,  and  industrial  systems  are 
of  supreme  interest  to  the  scientific  social  worker;  for  these 
are  the  things  that  make  our  civilization.  Our  religion,  our 
morality,  our  education,  our  business,  our  politics  must  all  be 
transformed  by  social  work  before  we  can  have  a  worth- 
while  civilization. 


All  social  facts  are,  therefore,  pertinent  to  social  work,  and 
we  shall  have  scientific  social  work  only  when  there  is  due 
respect  paid  to  all  social  facts.  Nothing  human  is  alien  to 
the  social  worker.  This  being  so,  his  first  concern  must  be 
to  so  ground  himself  in  all  of  the  facts  of  human  life  that 
he  will  escape  from  all  pettiness,  narrowness,  and  particu- 
larism. He  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  humanity  in- 
stead of  in  terms  of  any  one  local  community  or  any  one 
social  class.  But  to  think  in  such  terms  requires  the  com- 
pletest  social  knowledge  and  the  most  accurate  valuation  of 
that  knowledge.  The  social  worker  must  learn  to  become  a 
scientific  social  thinker  also.  Simple  good  will  and  human 
sympathy  are  no  sufficient  guide  for  the  social  worker.  They 
may  furnish  him  warmth  but  not  light ;  and  in  the  vast  re- 
construction which  lies  ahead  of  us — which  we  must  make 
after  this  war,  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  some  even  greater  calamity, — we  need  the  fullest  light 
possible.  We  must  put  an  end  to  guessing  and  trying  to 
make  our  meager  knowledge  of  facts  go  too  long  a  way.  It 
is  only  thus  that  we  can  build  up  by  constructive  work  a 
worthy  civilization  and  avoid  for  the  future  that  civil  strife 
and  degeneracy  which  threatens  a  greater  calamity  than  even 
the  present  war.  Scientific  social  work  is,  then,  not  a  pro- 
gram of  mere  palliative  social  amelioration;  it  is  a  program 
of  radical  and  rational  social  reconstruction  based  upon  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  social  facts;  and  it  is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  can  build  a  humanitarian  civilization  that  can 
guarantee  "an  adequate  life  for  all." 


Labor  and  Politics 

How  the  War  and  the  Courts  Are  Upsetting  the  Traditional 
Attitude  of  American  Trade  Unions 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


OF   THE   SURVEY  STAFF 


THE  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  is  to  open  in  St.  Paul  on  June  10, 
may  prove  to  be  historic.  The  fact  that  this  con- 
vention is  to  be  held  in  June  is  significant  in  itself. 
Since  the  federation  was  organized,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  its 
conventions  have  been  held  in  the  fall.  The  change  to  June 
was  voted  at  the  meeting  in  Buffalo  last  November.  Those 
favoring  this  move  said  at  that  time  that  their  object  was  to 
enable  the  federation  to  take  more  effective  political  action.  It 
was  their  belief  that  this  would  be  accomplished  if  the  con- 
vention were  held  in  advance  of  the  nominating  conventions 
of  the  political  parties,  and  with  the  political  campaigns  in 
prospect  instead  of  in  retrospect.  At  this  first  convention  to 
be  held  under  the  new  rule  there  is,  therefore,  the  interesting 
possibility  of  a  departure  from  the  traditional  political  policy 
of  the  federation. 

Another  thing  that  will  cause  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention this  year  to  be  followed  with  great  interest,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  within  the  organization  an  element  of  discontent, 
which  may  or  may  not  manifest  itself  in  strength  at  St.  Paul. 
It  was  considered  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  group  that  has 
dominated  federation  politics  for  many  years  when  John  B. 
Lennon,  for  twenty-five  years  treasurer  of  the  federation,  was 


defeated  for  re-election  at  Buffalo.  There  were  rumors  then 
of  a  coalition  that  would  come  back  at  the  next  meeting  in 
greater  strength  and  that  had  marked  for  slaughter  others  of 
the  Gompers  men  on  the  executive  council.  Repeated  rumors 
have  been  in  the  air  ever  since  of  a  hostile  coalition  of  the 
international  unions  having  headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 
These  include  the  miners,  the  carpenters,  the  bricklayers,  the 
Typographical  Union,  the  structural  iron  workers  and  the 
teamsters,  the  unions  of  largest  membership  in  the  federation. 
Their  delegates,  if  they  were  to  band  together,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  control  the  convention. 

No  statement  of  their  probable  action  in  the  convention  can 
safely  be  made,  however,  for  overshadowing  everything  else  in 
labor  affairs,  as  in  every  other  sort  of  affairs,  is  the  war.  The 
traditional  radical  opposition  to  the  federation  machine  is  no 
longer  a  coherent  force;  it  is  divided  and  confused.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  radical  group  is  now  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  federation, 
with  respect  to  the  war.  If  any  movement  involving  labor 
politics  were  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  war  policy  of  the  leaders,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  movement  would  stop  before  it  got  fairly  started. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  is  bound  in  the  near  future  to  dictate 
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important  changes  in  thinking,  if  not  in  action,  within  the 
labor  movement  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  labor  leaders  have  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  statement  of  war  aims  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  as  well  as  by  its  program  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. The  reconstruction  program  has  been  published  in  full 
in  some  of  the  prominent  organs  of  international  unions.  It 
is  now  appearing  in  instalments  in  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
Journal,  which  goes  to  the  entire  membership  of  400,000.  It 
has  been  published  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  Local  labor  papers,  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen,  the  Seattle  Union  Record  and  others  have 
either  published  the  program  in  full  or  have  referred  to  it  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  among  labor  men  at 
the  attitude  of  the  executive  council  of  the  federation  in  re- 
fusing to  send  delegates  to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  held 
in  London  in  February  for  a  discussion  of  war  aims.  It  is 
likely  that  dissatisfaction  over  President  Gompers'  attitude  of 
dissent  and  mild  contempt  for  the  program  of  reconstruction, 
to  which  he  has  given  utterance  in  the  Federationist,  may  be 
more  widespread  than  that  which  resulted  from  his  attitude 
toward  the  Inter-Allied  Conference. 

Because  the  British  Labour  Party  is  looming  up  so  promi- 
nently in  British  affairs,  the  question  is  being  seriously  asked 
by  many  labor  men  in  this  country,  why  the  labor  movement 
here  cannot  be  equally  strong  as  a  political  factor.  Far  more 
important  than  this  suggestion  from  the  outside,  however,  is 
the  rapid  trend  of  events  which  in  one  way  or  another  have 
during  recent  months  constantly  emphasized  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  political  action. 

The  Political  Influence  of  Labor 

With  a  friendly  administration  in  power  in  Washington, 
the  organized  labor  movement  undoubtedly  has  greater  in- 
fluence in  political  affairs  just  now  than  it  ever  has  had  be- 
fore. The  appointment  of  labor  men  on  administrative  boards, 
the  position  of  prominence  occupied  by  President  Gompers  in 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  appointment  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  with  labor  represented  equally  with  capital,  all 
have  tended  to  impress  the  workers  with  the  fact  that  they 
possess  a  political  power  of  no  mean  strength.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  event  the  development  in  the  Chicago 
packing  houses  and  stockyards  has  been  impressive.  For  four- 
teen years  the  workers  in  the  stockyards  had  been  unable  to 
get  a  hearing  from  the  packers — then  almost  over  night  they 
found  it  possible  under  the  protection  of  the  government  to 
organize  and  demand  a  hearing.  They  were  able  to  secure 
arbitration  of  their  grievances  before  Judge  Alschuler,  whose 
decision  upholding  most  of  the  contentions  of  the  labor  men 
was  reported  by  William  L.  Chenery,  in  the  Survey  of  April 
13.  If  an  industry  so  completely  non-union,  and  one 
where  the  workers  were  held  in  such  complete  subjection,  may 
become  organized  under  the  new  conception  of  human  rights 
as  formulated  in  Washington,  what  may  not  be  possible? 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  labor  has  been  strengthened  on 
account  of  the  attitude  of  the  administration,  there  has  been 
created  at  the  same  time  a  greater  need  for  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  is  taking  control  of  private  affairs.  Three 
million  men  are  working  directly  for  the  government  in  the 
railroad  service.  No  one  knows  what  the  future  may  be, 
whether  the  period  of  government  control  is  to  be  temporary, 
prolonged,  or  permanent.  Under  a  friendly  administration 
wages  may  be  increased,  but  that  is  no  indication  of  what 
would  happen  under  a  different  sort  of  regime.     Even  now, 


Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  not  only  opposed  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  any  increase  in  wages  to  postal  employes  but 
has  done  all  that  he  could  to  stamp  out  unionism  among 
them. 

Government  interference  in  the  food  situation  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  workers.  Then  there  is  the  Fuel 
Administration.  It  is  of  some  concern  to  wage-earners  when 
a  department  of  the  government  is  able  by  executive  order 
to  enforce  a  week  of  idleness  in  the  dead  of  winter.  No  one 
knows  what  new  power  may  be  assumed  by  the  government, 
or  what  new  direction  may  be  taken  by  the  current  of  federal 
control.  There  is  talk  now,  as  always,  of  conscription  of 
labor  and  compulsory  arbitration. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  much  discussion  is  heard  here  and 
there  of  the  possibilities  of  a  labor  party.  Most  of  it  is  be- 
neath the  surface,  but  once  in  a  while  it  crops  out  so  that  the 
whole  public  may  listen.  In  Canada  already  labor  parties 
have  been  formed  in  several  of  the  provinces.  Trade  union- 
ists of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  met  in  May  and  decided  to  form  a 
labor  party  and  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  in  the  next  municipal 
election.  The  latest  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Labor  went  on  record  in  favor  of  political  ac- 
tion. In  New  York  city  the  "Labor  League"  has  been  formed 
to  urge  upon  city,  state  and  federal  governments  due  recog- 
nition of  labor's  needs.  The  main  difference  between  this 
move  and  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  namely,  to  influence  candidates  for  office  and  public 
officials  whenever  they  could,  is  the  fact  that  the  Labor  League 
is  a  body  representing  the  entire  trade  union  movement,  in- 
cluding the  Socialists.  In  its  form  of  organization,  there- 
fore, it  is  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the  British  Labour 
Party.  A  labor  leader  of  national  prominence  said  recently 
at  a  semi-public  gathering  that  labor  will  certainly  in  the 
future  express  itself  politically,  and  that  an  agency  must  be 
formed  to  make  that  possible.  If  that  is  not  done,  he  said, 
labor  will  find  more  radical  agencies  for  expression. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  always  been  considered 
the  strongest  and  most  conservative  labor  organizations  in 
this  country.  There  is  much  significance  therefore  in  a  pass- 
age found  in  the  latest  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Railroad   Brotherhoods'  Legislative  Board: 

When  we  consider  the  records  from  session  to  session  of  the 
state  legislature  and  see  how  very  little  is  accomplished  in  the 
interest  of  organized  labor  it  is  somewhat  disheartening,  but  so  it 
will  always  remain  until  labor  realizes  the  necessity  for  concerted 
action  on  a  definite  program.  As  long  as  the  workers  are  satisfied 
with  the  struggle  on  the  industrial  field  and  see  their  gains  thwarted 
through  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  state,  they  will 
remain  where  they  are.  They  have  got  to  understand  that  laws  must 
of  necessity  reflect  economic  interest. 

In  an  article  in  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  the  organ  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle,  comment  is  made  on  this 
Minnesota  report  as  follows: 

Never  has  the  case  been  more  clearly  stated.  Labor  has  got  to 
control  political  power  in  the  proportion  it  attains  economic  power, 
because  in  our  modern  industrial  life  these  two  forms  of  power  dove- 
tail into  each  other,  and  one  cannot  progress  without  the  other. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  recenth 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a 
move  that  probably  indicates  that  all  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods will  soon  take  their  place  within  the  federation.  The 
bricklayers  voted  two  years  ago  to  affiliate.  If  all  the  railw  i\ 
unions  come  in  there  will  be  left  no  considerable  body  of  or- 
ganized labor  outside  the  ranks  of  the  federation  except  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  a  strong  seceding  body,  ami 
the  I.  W.  W. 
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These  movements  are  all  interesting  and  possibly  significant. 
It  does  not  follow  that  any  action  of  an  unusual  character 
will  certainly  take  place  at  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  members  of  organized  labor  are  directing  their  thoughts 
along  new  channels.  They,  no  more  than  any  other  group 
of  people,  are  immune  from  the  tremendous  social  upheaval 
due  to  the  war. 

There  is,  however,  another  influence  at  work  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  and  that  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  every  union  organization  in  this  country.  It  is 
interesting,  indeed,  that  because  of  two  recent  court  decisions 
organized  labor  finds  itself  in  a  position  almost  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  British  trade  unions  in  1902,  after  the  decision 
in  the  famous  Taff  Vale  case. 

The  more  important  of  these  two  cases,  because  a  final  deci- 
sion has  been  rendered  in  it  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  is  that  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Company  vs. 
Mitchell.  In  this  an  injunction  granted  by  a  federal  court  in 
West  Virginia,  restraining  the  United  Mine  Workers  from 
attempting  to  organize  the  employes  of  the  Hitchman  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  was  upheld.  The  basis  for  the  injunction 
was  the  fact  that  employes  of  the  company  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  contract  agreeing  that  they  will  not  bedome 
members  of  any  labor  union  while  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. The  suggestion  thus  given  to  the  anti-union  employers 
of  the  country  has  not  been  unnoted.  Already  several  em- 
ployers have  adopted  the  identical  language  of  the  Hitchman 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  contract,  and  have  compelled  their 
employes  to  sign  it ;  thereby,  apparently,  bringing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  the  unionization  of  their  emploves. 
All  that  any  employer  would  have  to  do  apparently,  in  order 
to  bring  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  government  to 
his  side  in  a  controversy  over  unionism,  would  be  to  secure 
signatures  to  such  a  contract.  It  is  a  decision  that  menaces, 
to  an  unusual  degree,  the  program  of  organization  of  the 
unions  of  this  country. 

The  other  case  is  less  important  because  it  has  not  been 
reviewed  by  the  supreme  court.  If  it  should  be  upheld  by 
that  court,  its  effect  will  be  still  more  serious  than  the  de- 
cision in  the  Hitchman  case.  In  Arkansas,  a  federal  court  has 
awarded  damages  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  property  in  connection  with  a 
strike.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  union,  as  such,  has  been 
held  liable  in  damages.  In  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case,  suit 
was  brought  not  against  the  union  but  against  individual 
members.     The   menace  to  unionism   of   the   Bache-Denman 


case  in  Arkansas  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  damages  have  been 
awarded  under  the  Sherman  act,  which  is  a  law  designed  to 
prevent  interference  with  interstate  commerce.  The  award 
was  not  proportional  to  the  damage  done,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  Sherman  act,  it  was  trebled,  so  that  the  $200,000 
damages  assessed  by  the  jury  become  a  judgment  of  $600,000 
against  the  union.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  of  counsel  for  the 
Bache-Denman  interests,  in  a  report  to  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  is  also 
counsel,  made  the  statement  that  if  this  award  is  affirmed  by 
the  supreme  court  it  will  establish  the  fact  that  "a  labor  union 
is  responsible  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  for  treble 
damages,  if  it  or  its  members  in  pursuance  of  its  purposes 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  commerce,  re- 
sulting in  injury  to  or  the  destruction  of  business  or  property." 
Every  strike  that  amounts  to  anything  results  in  some  injury 
to  business.  If  this  decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  therefore,  it 
is  evident  that  a  union  may  be  attacked  under  the  Sherman 
law  simply  for  going  on  strike,  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  damage  to  property  or  not. 

In  these  two  cases  organized  labor  is  confronted  by  a  situ- 
ation, the  importance  and  seriousness  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  met  by  the 
ordinary  methods  in  the  industrial  field.  There  is  a  theory 
in  extremely  radical  circles  that  a  strike  is  a  good  method 
of  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  political  and  gov- 
ernmental in  their  nature.  It  is  a  method  that  has  not  been 
tried  in  this  country  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
made  very  effective.  It  might  express  dissatisfaction  but  it 
would  not  go  far  in  bringing  about  political  change. 

The  Taff  Vale  decision  in  England,  which  held  a  union 
treasury  liable  in  damages  for  destruction  of  property  during  a 
strike,  was  far  less  drastic  in  its  implications  than  are  the 
Hitchman  case  and  the  Bache-Denman  case  together — more 
drastic  indeed,  than  the  latter  case  alone.  Yet  the  Taff  Vale 
case  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  the  elec- 
tion of  labor  representatives  to  Parliament  and  the  passage  of 
the  trades  disputes  act,  which  protected  the  unions  from  attack 
in  the  courts. 

Whether  the  historic  parallel,  already  so  striking,  will  be 
completed,  remains  to  be  seen.  These  court  decisions  will 
almost  certainly  come  up  for  discussion  at  St.  Paul  next  week. 
The  other  factors  making  for  a  change  in  the  point  of  view 
of  many  American  trade  unionists  may  or  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed. But  in  any  case,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  American  trade  union  history  during  the  next  few  years 
will  be  an  interesting  thing  to  watch. 


BECAUSE  GOD  LAVISHED 

By  Annette  Wynne 

"D  ECAUSE  God  lavished  friends  and  joy  on  me, 

Light-blinded  by  the  glory  of  his  skies, 
O,  brother,   sister,   friend,  I  did  not  see — 
I   could  not   read   the   sorrow   in  your   eyes. 

Because  my  eyes  are  tear-washed,  I  have  read 
Your  aching  grief ;  O  earth-worn,  sin  and  woe 

Have  taught  me — rest  your  weary  head 

Upon   my   breast ;    forgive   me — now    I   know ! 


Sodality  Social  Work  in  Catholic 

Parishes 

By  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 

EDITOR   OF   THE  QUEEN'S    WORK 


a    VAST  deal  of  Catholic  social  work   is  done  by  the 
>^k         Sisters   of   various   congregations,   and   done   with 

/__%  exceeding  efficiency  and  loving  care.  But  the 
1  M  large  Catholic  immigration  to  this  country  of  late 
years,  from  Italy,  Poland,  the  Slavic  countries  and  elsewhere, 
has  so  increased  the  number  of  Catholics  who  need  help  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  conditions  that  it  is  imperative 
to  seek  lay  assistance.  Trained  social  workers  are  employed 
in  a  number  of  instances  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Catholic 
poor, .  but  the  Catholic  body  in  the  United  States  is  hardly 
ready  to  take  the  financial  burden  of  supporting  a  large  organ- 
ization of  paid  workers  in  addition  to  the  immense  system  of 
parish  schools  in  which  we  are  educating  1,500,000  Catholic 
children,  the  numberless  orphanages,  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Besides,  it  is  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  church  that 
the  service  of  the  individual  volunteer,  giving  tithes,  so  to  say, 
of  time,  thought,  work,  to  the  help  of  the  poor,  blesses  both 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives.  Therefore  the  church 
has  always  been  solicitous  to  afford  her  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  poor  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  own  souls 
as  of  those  to  whom  they  minister. 

There  is  being  organized,  therefore,  gradually  and  with 
that  deliberation  that  always  characterizes  the  reactions  of  the 
age-old  church  to  the  changes  of  the  ages,  a  systematic  move- 
ment among  the  Catholic  laity  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
their  people;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
aspects  of  this  movement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social 
student  is  the  sodality  social  work  in  Catholic  parishes. 

The  Sodality  (brotherhood)  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  organization.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  hold 
up  before  its  members  the  pure  and  holy  example  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  induce  them  to  imitate  her  virtues — the 
social  virtues  as  well  as  others.  This  imitation  will  find  its 
expression  in  social  work,  and  since  this  work  is  particularly 
a  need  of  the  day,  the  activities  of  sodalists  in  this  line,  always 
a  feature  of  their  work  since  the  first  establishment  of  sodali- 
ties some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  of  late 
greatly  accelerated.  A  magazine,  the  Queen's  Work,  was  es- 
tablished four  years  ago  which,  while  chronicling  and  en- 
couraging all  the  work  of  sodalities  both  religious  and  social 
in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  gives  special  notice  to  their 
social  activities  because  these  are  so  particularly  timely  at  the 
present  day.  A  very  great  deal  of  special  organizing  has  been 
done  of  late  to  systematize  the  volunteer  work  of  the  sodalists. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline: 

The  sodality  is  universal  in  membership — boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  women  and  the  more  mature  have  each  sodali- 
ties of  their  own.  There  are  sodalities  for  special  classes,  for 
trained  nurses,  for  teachers,  physicians,  and  the  like.  Hence 
a  symmetrical  and  systematic  development  is  possible  in  their 
organization.  The  school  sodalities  have  sections  or  commit- 
tees of  their  members  to  aid  poor  children,  collect  clothing 
and  give  it  to  the  authorized  agencies  for  distribution,  visit 
the  old  and  the  shut-ins  and  read  to  and  entertain  them,  run 
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errands  for  the  older  social  workers,  study  social  conditions 
and  do  other  things.  The  work  is  carefully  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  worker  by  the  teacher.  Obviously,  besides  its 
present  accomplishment  of  social  service,  this  work  serves  as 
a  training  school  for  these  children  in  which  they  learn  interest 
in  social  work,  their  own  part  in  it,  and  acquire  a  taste  for 
individual  effort. 

In  colleges  and  high  schools  the  results  of  this  organization 
are  sometimes  astonishing.  In  one  instance  the  boys  of  a  high 
school  sodality  collected  4,000  pounds  of  clothing  in  one 
winter.  In  another  the  members  of  a  college  sodality,  as 
juvenile  court  probation  officers,  handled  thirty-two  cases  in 
one"  year,  made  129  visits  to  public  institutions,  instructed 
twenty  boys,  rendered  five  musical  and  elocutionary  programs 
to  the  poor  in  institutions,  paid  eighteen  visits  to  families  in 
distress,  and  performed  similar  services. 

It  is  evident  what  an  effect  this  experience  at  an  impression- 
able age  will  have  in  developing  in  these  boys  and  girls  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  In  the  parishes  the  sodalists 
have  a  much  wider  field  of  action.  Here  is  a  typical  instance. 
The  writer  was  called  in  to  help  organize  a  large  city  parish, 
with  nearly  every  social  need  in  the  list.  On  Sunday,  at  all 
the  services,  announcement  was  made  of  three  organization 
meetings  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  the  first  the  young 
ladies  were  enlisted  as  sodalists  and  the  following  work  as- 
signed them,  besides  other  activities  of  a  purely  religious  na- 
ture: philanthropic  and  social  section,  parochial  diversion,  dra- 
matics and  choral,  work  for  girls,  friendly  visitors,  and  sewing 
for  the  poor.  A  meeting  of  the  married  women  of  the  parish 
followed,  at  which  were  organized  sections  to  sew  for  the 
parish  and  the  poor  and  a  plan  of  districting  the  parish  by 
which  one  worker  was  to  be  appointed  for  every  block  to  at- 
tend to  the  needs  of  newcomers  into  the  parish.  Finally,  the 
men  were  similarly  organized,  the  younger  ones  to  provide 
workers  for  taking  care  of  the  poor  and  neglected  boys  and 
a  social  center  for  the  young  people  of  the  parish  and  the 
older  men  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  establish  an 
employment  bureau,  etc.  Naturally  the  first  step  of  the  pastor 
was  the  employment  of  a  trained  social  worker  to  systematize 
this  volunteer  work,  the  second  to  call  for  expert  leaders  from 
among  the  volunteers  themselves.  It  soon  became  necessary, 
however,  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  trained  parish  hostess. 
Leaders  were  forthcoming,  with  special  training  in  dramatics, 
dietetics  (to  organize  a  supplementary  lunch  for  the  school 
children),  and  other  branches,  and  for  two  years  the  organiza- 
tion thus  formed  has  progressed  in  interest  and  efficiency. 
Similar  work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  other  parishes. 

The  final  step  is  the  organization  of  city-wide  unions  of 
these  parish  sodalities  for  the  exchange  of  suggestions,  infor- 
mation and  inspiration.  This  is  accomplished  by  calling  a 
meeting  of  representatives  from  the  individual  sodalities  and 
adopting  a  model  constitution  and  by-laws  which  leave  each 
sodality  independent  in  its  parish  activities,  but  bring  them 
together  through  meetings  of  delegates  to  discuss  the  general 
work,  and   through  joint  committees  to  plan   in  special  fields 
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of  social  and  religious  effort.  Thus  there  are  standard  com- 
mittees on  social  work  in  general,  public  morals,  parish  wel- 
fare, entertainment,  etc.  The  parish  welfare  committee,  for 
example,  consisting  (as  do  all  the  committees  of  the  union)  of 
one  member  from  every  sodality,  meets  to  discuss  the  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  religious  work  in  the  parish  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  pastor.  Then  each  member  of  the  committee, 
who  is  chairman  of  a  similar  committee  in  his  or  her  own 
sodality,  brings  back  to  that  committee  what  was  resolved 
on  in  the  general  meeting  and  sets  about  carrying  the  plans 
into  effect. 

Besides  these  committee  meetings,  which  are  held  as  occa- 
sion requires,  there  are  bimonthly  meetings  of  the  whole  union, 
to  which  each  sodality  in  the  union  sends  one  delegate  for 
every  fifty  of  its  active  membership.  At  these  meetings  re- 
ports are  read  from  the  various  committees  and  the  general 
policy  discussed  and  determined  on. 

The  social  activities  of  these  unions,  which  now  exist  in 
various  stages  of  development  in  Los  Angeles,  Fort  Wayne, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  New  York  city  (there  are  eleven  local  unions  in  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York  alone),  Washington,  Boston,  Al- 
toona,  and  Bridgeport,  are  varied  and  interesting.  Thus  in 
Baltimore  a  very  vigorous  campaign  is  being  conducted  for  a 
home  for  working  girls,  to  cost  $150,000.  Pittsburgh  has  its 
well  organized  and  efficient  sodality  social  service,  which  con- 
ducts training  schools  for  those  who  volunteer  to  work  in  the 
sodality  settlement  houses  and  in  the  night  schools  conducted 


by  the  sodality  social  service  for  working  girls  and  particularly 
for  those  employed  as  domestic  servants.  In  New  York  city 
plans  are  under  way,  among  other  things,  for  work  in  behalf 
of  poor  girls  and  of  strangers  in  the  city.  Everywhere  the  for- 
mation of  these  unions  tends  to  arouse  more  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems,  the  study  of  social  conditions  and 
the  enlisting  of  capable  volunteer  effort  in  constructive  works 
of  charity  and  in  providing  for  the  socially  handicapped  in 
every  line  according  to  the  drift  of  local  needs.  Needless  to 
say,  the  social  work  of  the  sodalities  does  not  exhaust  their 
activities.  Their  primary  purpose  is  religious,  and  social  work 
is  designed  as  the  expression  of  and  the  means  of  intensifying 
their  love  of  God  and  of  man  for  God's  sake  according  to  the 
scriptural  injunction:  "Religion,  clean  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father,  is  this:  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  tribulation ;  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  this 
world." 

Space  would  never  serve  even  to  catalog  the  numberless  ac- 
tivities of  the  individual  sodalities  here  and  in  Euiope.  Their 
work  covers  almost  the  entire  field  of  social  effort,  from  simple 
personal  service  to  the  conducting  of  institutions.  For  the 
trained  social  worker  their  enterprises  have  two  special  aspects 
of  interest.  They  show  the  vast  possibilities  of  volunteer  ef- 
fort when  properly  systematized  and  directed,  and  they  open 
up  to  the  trained  social  worker  a  new  and  attractive  field  of 
work,  for  any  great  and  continued  success  on  the  part  of  the 
sodality  social  work  will  usually  suggest  and  sometimes  re- 
quire the  employment  of  trained  workers  to  direct  it. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  WORKER1 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 


~\7~  OU  gave  bread  to  the  poor,  my  mother — 
-*        I  go  to  give  my  heart. 

What  will  they  do  with  your  heart,  my  daughter? 

Maybe  they  will  tear  it — maybe  they  will  trample  it, 
Toss  it  down  apart. 

But   what   will  they  give  you   for  your  heart,   my  daughter, 

This  gift  from  out  your  hand? 

You  are  going  from  the  vision  of  your  own  who  could  see  with  you, 

Going  from  the  loving  of  your  own  who  could  comfort  you, 

From  those  who  understand : 

What  of  the  little  foolish  things  bred  in  the  bone  of  you, 

What  of  the  little  things  that  make  the  life  and  soul  of  you 

From  many  hundred  years? 

You  and  all  these  may  be  sisters  in  the  heart  of  you, 

But  what  of  the  chains  that  shall  hold  the  souls  apart  of  you — ■ 

Old  feelings,  instincts,  fears? 

Your  heart  you  can  give  them  to  cling  to  or   trample  on — 

Never  the  soul  that  a  thousand  women  shaped  for  you 

Who  have  walked  daintily ! 

Ay,  they  gave  bread  to  the  poor,  my  mother, 

I  give  the  heart  in  mc. 

What  does  it  matter,  although  they  shall  tear  it? 

What  does  it  matter,  although  they  shall  trample  it. 

Or  if  it  break  and  die? 

The  trampled  heart  shall  be  a  bridge  for  forward-going  footsteps, 

The  torn  heart  shall  be  a  sign  for  torn  hearts  to  follow, 

A  light  raised  up  on  high — ■ 

You  gave  bread  to  the  poor,  my  mother, 

I  go  to  give  my  heart. 


1  From   FACTORIES   and  other  POEMS.     Henry   Holt   and   Company. 
155  pp.     Price  $1.25;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.33. 
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UNITED  FOR  FREEDOM  AT 
HOME 

RUMANIANS  from  all  over  the 
United  States  met  at  Carpatina 
Hall  in  Cleveland  three  weeks  ago  and 
formed  a  national  organization  to  work 
for  a  greater  Rumania.  There  were  pres- 
ent priests  of  both  the  Greek  Orthodox 
and  the  Greek  Catholic  churches  and 
officers  of  most  of  the  Rumanian  so- 
cieties in  America.  All  differences 
which  may  have  existed  between  them 
were  completely  subordinated  to  the  idea 
of  freedom — not  only  for  those  in  Tran- 
sylvania but  for  those  also  who  have 
made  what  is  thought  so  unfortunate  a 
peace  in  Rumania. 

One  of  the  strongest  notes  struck  was 
the  desire  to  cooperate  with  their 
"brothers,"  the  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and 
Jugo-Slavs,  representatives  of  whom 
were  present  and  told  of  their  experi- 
ence, promising  the  utmost  assistance  in 
the  common  struggle  for  freedom. 

Again  and  again  devotion  to  the 
United  States  and  to  President  Wil- 
son's ideas  was  reiterated.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  begin  at  once  practical 
organization,  and  a  great  mass  meeting 
of  representative  Rumanians  from  all 
over  the  country  will  be  held  later  to 
ratify  the  program  of  the  committee  and 
to  begin  active  propaganda.  Prof.  H.  A. 
Miller  of  Oberlin  College,  who  has  in- 
terested himself  very  actively  in  the  wel- 
fare and  aspirations  of  Ohio's  foreign- 
born  populations,  writes  to  the  Survey: 

If,  as  is  hoped,  the  Ruthenians  and 
Ukrainians  can  lie  brought  together  in  a 
similar  way,  the  line  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Baltic  will  be  complete,  and  the  task 
will  then  be  to  secure  action  as  far  as  pos- 
sible simultaneously  the  whole  length  of  the 
line. 

This  idea  is  very  closely  in  line  with 
the  program  of  Professor  Masaryk  (see 
the  Survey  for  June  1 ).  He  also  hopes 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  unification  of 
the  peoples  of  southern  Europe  by  first 
of  all  obtaining  the  closest  possible  union 
among  those  of  the  same  racial  stock. 
His  second  visit  to  Chicago,  this  week, 
will,  it  is  hoped  by  Slav  leaders  there, 
still    further   cement    the   association    of 
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the  Russian,  Bohemian,  Jugo-Slav,  Pol- 
ish and  Czecho-Slav  organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  patriotic 
meeting  of  Ukrainian  societies,  attended 
by  some  ten  thousand  people,  was  held 
on  Memorial  Day  at  Pulaski  Park,  Chi- 
cago, and  resolutions  were  passed  in- 
tended to  make  known  the  world  over 
the  determination  of  a  million  and  a  half 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States  to  fight 
and  sacrifice  for  the  liberty  of  Ukraine. 

On  this  occasion,  representatives  of  the 
Bohemian,  Polish,  Croatian,  Serbian, 
Slovenian  and  Lithuanian  peoples  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  Slav  federation  of  free 
states,  and  all  speeches  except  that  of 
Congressman  Medill  McCormick  were 
in  the  Slav  languages. 

A  more  general  expression  of  the 
movement  to  unite  the  foreign-born 
groups,  especially  those  from  small  and 
oppressed  countries,  in  a  common  en- 
deavor to  help  America  win  the  war  and 
thus  establish  in  Europe  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination  is  found  in 
the  petition,  signed  by  the  spokesmen  of 
twenty-four  peoples,  sent  to  President 
Wilson  the  other  day.  In  this  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  to  ordain  that  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  this  year  be  marked 
by  special  demonstrations  of  this  unani- 
mity of  all  the  democratic  peoples  in 
their  fight  against  autocracy  and  for 
universal  freedom. 

The  petition  has  been  answered  by 
the  President  in  characteristic  fashion. 
Assuring  the  signatories  of  his  apprecia- 
tion, not  only  for  this  new  expression  of 
loyalty  and  good-will,  but  more  so  for 
the  actual  services  rendered  and  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  foreign-born  in  the 
the  present  emergency,  he  adds:  "Before 
such  devotion  as  you  have  shown  all  dis- 
tinctions of  race  vanish,  and  we  feel  our- 
selves citizens  in  a  Republic  of  free 
spirits." 

At  the  President's  request,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  has  askeil 
the  mayors  of  the  principal  cities  to  or- 
ganize committees  among  prominent 
foreign-born  residents  in  making  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day, 
and  the  State  Councils  of  National  De- 
fense also  have  promised  their  coopera- 
tion in  this  direction. 


SNUBBING  THE  WAR  LABOR 
BOARD 

BECAUSE  Newcomb  Carlton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  refuses  to  permit  his 
employes  to  belong  to  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  for  fear  they  will 
strike,  there  is  grave  danger  that  there 
may  be  a  strike  anyway.  On  Sunday. 
June  2,  William  H.  Taft  and  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  announced  that  they  had  failed 
to  induce  Mr.  Carlton  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  of  extreme  antagonism 
to  the  union.  Immediately  thereafter 
S.  J.  Konenkamp,  president  of  the 
union,  left  for  Washington  to  confer 
with  Samuel  Gompers  about  calling  a 
strike.  On  Tuesday  he  announced,  as 
he  started  for  Chicago,  that  the  strike 
would  be  called. 

This  episode,  which  thus  challenges 
at  the  very  outset  the  authority  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  and  may  prove  highly 
damaging  to  its  future  usefulness,  is 
but  another  phase  of  the  hostility  that 
has  existed  between  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers'  Union  for  many 
years.  Since  the  telegraphers'  strike  of 
1907,  the  Western  Union  has  been  in- 
flexible in  its  opposition  to  the  organi- 
zation. The  charge  has  been  repeatedly 
made  by  union  officials  that  the  Western 
Union  has  employed  detectives  on  a 
large  scale  to  discover  which  of  their 
employes  were  members  of  the  union 
in  order  that  it  might  discharge  them. 
The  whole  matter  w  as  thrashed  out 
before  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission in  1914,  and  Mr.  Carlton  de- 
fended his  policy  on  the  ground  that  a 
strike  in  the  telegraph  service  is  as  un- 
thinkable as  in  the  postoffice. 

The  present  trouble  came  to  a  head 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Konenkamp  that  the  company 
was  discharging  its  employes  for  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  union,  and  that 
within  a  few  weeks  eight  hundred  men 
had  been  discharged  for  that  reason.  A 
strike  appeared  to  be  imminent,  and  this 
led  the  War  Labor  Board  to  announce 
that  it  had  taken  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.      The     board     accordingly     re- 
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quested  Mr.  Konenkamp  to  postpone 
any  strike  that  might  be  contemplated 
until  it  had  investigated  the  case.  This 
Mr.  Konenkamp  agreed  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  the  board  requested  Mr. 
Carlton  to  stop  during  the  same  period 
of  time  the  discharge  of  men  for  union 
membership.  Mr.  Carlton  refused. 
Messrs.  Taft  and  Walsh  were,  never- 
theless, assigned  to  attempt  a  mediation 
in  the  case,  and  they  submitted  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Western  Union  should 
receive  and  deal  with  a  committee  of 
its  own  employes  regardless  of  union 
membership  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering requests  for  improvements  in 
working  conditions.  The  proposal  in- 
cluded non-recognition  of  the  union, 
and  an  agreement  by  the  union  that  its 
members  would  not  strike,  but  would 
refer  all  grievances  that  could  not  be 
settled  directly,  to  the  war  labor  board 
for  adjustment. 

This  proposal  was  refused  by  Mr. 
Carlton,  who  proposed  instead  that  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  company's  em- 
ployes be  taken  on  two  questions:  First, 
whether  they  desired  to  be  members  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union ; 
and  second,  whether  they  desired  to  be- 
come members  of  another  organization 
limited  to  employes  of  the  'Western 
Union  and  committed  to  a  policy  of 
"no  strike,"  with  provision  for  submit- 
ting grievances  to  arbitration  by  the 
war   labor   board. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Taft  on  the  ground  that  the  men  must 
be  permitted  to  join  the  union  of  their 
choice,  and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  board — all  of 
the  union  members  and  Mr.  Walsh 
voting  with  Mr.  Taft  on  this  question, 
and  all  of  the  employer  members  voting 
against   it. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  the  facts 
in  the  case  had  been  made  public  by  the 
board,  Mr.  Carlton  expressed  dissent 
from  the  policy  laid  down  by  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Walsh.  He  said  that  he  un- 
derstood the  principles  and  policies 
originally  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  board  meant  that 
the  status  quo  was  to  be  maintained, 
that  is,  "that  organizations  that  were 
unionized  should  remain  so  and  those 
pursuing  the  policy  of  an  open  shop 
should  not  be  changed.  By  inference  it 
is  equally  clear  that  organizations  non- 
union in  character  should  also  pursue 
that  policy  during  the  period  of  the 
war."     Mr.   Carlton  continued: 

If  this  is  not  true,  and  if  these  principles 
are  interpreted  as  compelling  this  company 
and  others  in  like  situation  to  abandon  their 
settled  policies  and  as  leaving  outside  organ- 
izations free  to  work  as  they  may  see  fit 
among  their  employes,  then  the  hands  of  the 
employers  are  tied  and  the  principles  of  (he 
War  Labor  Board  furnish  a  cloak  behind 
which  a  propaganda  for  the  unionizing  of 
labor  in  every  industry  may  be  carried  on 
without  let  or  hindrance. 


That  Mr.  Carlton  has  not  correctly 
interpreted  these  original  guiding  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
would  seem  to  be  evident.  The  essen- 
tial declarations  are  these: 

The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade 
unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
chosen  representatives,  is  recognized  and  af- 
firmed. This  right  shall  not  be  denied, 
abridged  or  interfered  with  by  the  employers 
in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Employers  should  not  discharge  workers 
for  membership  in  trade  unions  nor  for 
legitimate  trade  union  activities. 

These  rules,  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  both  the  employer  and  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  previous  attitude  of  the 
Western  Union  and  other  companies 
that  have  followed  the  policy  of  dis- 
charging men  for  joining  a  union  must 
now  be  changed.  The  rules  do  not 
require  the  employer  to  recognize  the 
union  or  to  deal  with  it,  and  do  require 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  to 
the  extent  of  discountenancing  any  effort 
to  secure  a  closed  shop  agreement  where 
one  does  not  exist,  but  it  leaves  the 
employes  free  to  join  unions  or  not,  as 
they  please. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Carlton 
is  apparently  this:  Should  an  employer 
maintaining  a  closed  non-union  shop 
make  any  sacrifice  or  give  up  anything 
in  order  to  support  the  government  and 
maintain  production  in  war-time?  If 
the  unions  adhere  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  War  Labor  Board — and  so 
far  they  seem  to  have  done  so — they 
will  be  obliged  to  give  up  for  the  period 
of  the  war  two  practices  that  they  have 
hitherto  considered  very  important: 
namely,  the  right  to  secure  a  closed 
shop  agreement,  and  the  restriction  of 
output.  The  action  of  the  Western 
Union  in  this  case  is  therefore  very 
significant  for  it  seems  to  deny  that 
the  employer  should  give  up  something 
on  his  side. 

It  tends  to  raise  a  further  question : 
What  constitutes  patriotism?  There 
has  been  much  talk,  since  the  war  be- 
gan, of  an  alleged  lack  of  patriotism 
among  the  workers.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, Ellis  L.  Howland,  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  urged 
upon  the  members  as  a  patriotic  duty 
the  development  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. "The  oid  ideals  and  prac- 
tices of  antagonism,"  said  Mr.  Howland 
"have  been  failures.'  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  "who  is  to  blame,"  he 
added,  but  of  who  will  take  the  lead 
in  making  industry  serve  the  govern- 
ment. After  Mr.  Howland  had  left 
the  platform,  the  next  order  of  business 
was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing the  eight-hour  law  on  government 
contract  work,  and  urging  that  the 
power  of  the  president  to  suspend  that 
law   be   restored    to    him. 


After  this  resolution  was  disposed  of, 
the  chairman  introduced  to  the  con- 
vention a  gentleman  in  the  uniform  of 
captain  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
addressed  the  delegates  as  "fellow  manu- 
facturers." He  denounced  as  "profit- 
eers" mechanics  receiving  seven  dollars 
a  day  in  the  building  of  cantonments. 
He  asserted  that  their  services  are  not 
worth  over  $3.50  a  day,  and  his  remarks 
were  enthusiastically  applauded. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  19 
there  was  published  an  extended  inter- 
view with  William  H.  Barr,  president 
of  the  National  Founders'  Association. 
In  the  course  of  this  interview  Mr.  Barr 
is  represented  as  having  said  that  "fig- 
ures recently  published  .  .  .  show 
that  a  study  of  the  work  of  certain 
union  riveters  in  San  Francisco  revealed 
an  average  of  fifty-one  rivets  a  day." 
Said  Mr.  Barr,  "How  fast  can  we  pro- 
gress under  such  circumstances?" 

It  may  have  been  embarrassing  to  Mr. 
Barr  to  have  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  two  days  later,  publish  a  dispatch 
from  San  Francisco  reading  in  part : 
"Pacific  coast  ship  builders  may  double 
their  recent  allotment  of  1,250,000  tons 
of  new  shipping  in  1918.  From  Puget 
Sound  to  San  Diego  virtually  every 
harbor  is  building  ships  of  some  sort  at 
top  speed."  It  was  adding  insult  to 
injury  when,  after  just  two  more  days, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
published  a  dispatch  from  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia,   dated    May    22,    which    read : 

'Big  Tom'  Horn,  an  iron  worker  em- 
ployed in  the  Moore  ship-building  yards 
here,  set  a  new  record  for  rivet  driving 
yesterday,  when,  according  to  company 
officials,  he  drove  5,620  rivets,  of  which 
4,029  were  seven-eighths  counter-sunk, 
in  nine  hours."  And  now  comes  the 
Industrial  News  Survey,  published  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  with  the  statement: 

Following  voluntary  offer  of  Metal  Trader 
Council  of  Portland,  Ore.,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  may  ask  all  shipyard  workers  to  work 
full  dav  on  Saturdays  during  June,  July, 
and  August. 

Neither  misrepresentations  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  workers,  nor  such  action 
as  that  recently  taken  by  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union  help  much  in 
winning  the  war,  nor  will  they  go  far 
toward  convincing  the  workers  of  the 
country  of  the  disinterested  loyalty  of 
those  private  employers  for  whom  they 
work. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  SETTLEMENTS 
TO  one  interested  in  atmosphere,  the 
most  striking  fact  about  the  eighth 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements,  held  in  Chicago 
May  23-26,  was  the  consciousness  of 
high  national  purpose.  The  patriotism 
that  breathed  through  its  meetings  was 
an  expression  not  merely  of  the  fervor 
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of  the  delegates  but  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  they  came. 
Two  hundred  men  and  women  from 
cities  in  the  North,  East,  South  and 
West,  in  daily  touch  with  all  varieties 
of  our  newest  citizens,  bore  testimony 
to  the  intense  desire  of  even  the  most 
recent  immigrants  to  do  their  share 
toward  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  The  task  of  ever  interpret- 
ing our  national  aims  more  definitely  to 
the  foreign  born  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
believe  settlement  workers,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  more  fully  on  the 
reserves  of  strength  and  loyalty  which 
reside  in  immigrant  peoples,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Austrian  subject  nationali- 
ties, and  also  for  the  sake  of  affecting 
opinion  back  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  the  home  communities  from 
which  such  peoples  come. 

The  opening  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  restatement  of  principles  in  the  light 
of  present  experience.  George  H. 
Mead,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  declared  that  the 
kernel  of  the  settlement  motive  is  the 
belief  that  in  the  simple,  daily  activi- 
ties and  relations  of  the  plain  people  are 
to  be  found  the  ultimate  value  of  life. 
Jane  Addams  urged  the  delegates  not 
to  forget  the  spirit  of  Toynbee  Hall  and 
Canon  Barnett.  Graham  Taylor,  pres- 
ident of  the  national  federation  and 
head  of  the  Chicago  Commons,  called 
on  the  conference  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom, spontaneity  and  self-direction  that 
have  always  characterized  the  inner  life 
of  settlements.  He  reiterated  his  belief 
in  the  present  usefulness  of  social  ex- 
periment stations,  conducted  by  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  who  charge 
themselves  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  working  people,  who  carry 
their  findings  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  who  undertake  cooperative  experi- 
ments with  their  neighbors. 

The  passage  of  years,  said  Professor 
Taylor,  has  revealed  the  importance  of 
the  local  community  as  the  unit,  both  of 
experiment  and  of  sound  social  life. 
The  demands  made  by  the  war  upon 
local  organization  have  been  met  by 
settlements  easily  and  without  strain. 
And  the  service  of  interpretation  and 
organization  which  they  have  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  draft,  the  sav- 
ing of  food,  the  distribution  of  coal,  the 
sale  of  Liberty  bonds  and  savings  stamps, 
the  conservation,  of  infant  life,  the  re- 
lief of  soldiers'  dependents,  the  moral 
oversight  of  enlisted  men  and  the  care 
of  youth,  will  increasingly  need  to  be 
carried  on  in  all  the  neighborhoods  that 
make  up  the  nation. 

Indeed,  the  keynote  of  the  conference 
was  the  local  organization  of  war-time 
community  service.  One  morning  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  forms  of  com- 
munity organization.  The  social  unit 
plan  of  Cincinnati  [see  the  SURVEY  for 


February  16,  page  550]  was  described, 
and  Edward  L.  Burchard,  of  the  Com- 
munity Center  Organization,  referred 
to  the  school,  with  its  buildings,  teach- 
ing force,  and  the  loyal  regard  of  the 
neighbors,  as  a  logical  and  ready-at- 
hand  basis  for  immediate  and  wide- 
spread local  organization.  He  suggested 
that  settlements  should  become  training 
schools  for  teaching  men  and  women 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  organizing 
school  centers. 

John  L.  Elliott,  head  of  Hudson 
Guild,  New  York  city,  suggested  that 
any  effort  to  create  a  mechanical  pat- 
tern of  local  organization  based  on 
block  leaders  or  professional  guilds,  like 
the  social  unit  plan,  or  on  the  school 
force,  would  have  only  moderate  suc- 
cess. Neighborhoods  are  individual,  he 
said,  and  each  has  its  own  impulses  and 
desires.  Practically  every  locality  needs 
a  few  socially  minded  experts  to  organ- 
ize recreation,  health,  and  education. 
The  function  of  such  experts  is  to  dis- 
cover those  who  are  interested  in  their 
own  specialties  of  service,  to  bring  them 
together  into  a  society  for  mutual  sup- 
port and  growth.  Neighborhood  organi- 
zation, in  its  highest  and  best  form,  in- 
volves the  discovery  of  interests  that 
engage  the  will  of  the  plain  people. 
Such  activities  center  around  the  care 
and  upbringing  of  children,  the  im- 
provement of  earning  capacity,  the  more 
economical  use  of  income,  the  securing 
of  recreational  opportunity.  In  each  of 
these  fields  the  first  step  in  making  the 
desires  of  the  people  effective  is  to 
gather  a  nucleus  of  interested  local  men 
and  women  who,  somehow,  from  some- 
where, do  respond  to  the  call  of  the  so- 
cially-minded person  capable  of  leader- 
ship. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  of  Nurses' 
Settlement,  New  York  city,  pointed  out 
that  the  big  messages  of  today  must  be 
carried  to  the  people  by  word  of  mouth 
and  be  passed  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  from  house  to  house.  The  claim  of 
the  settlements  for  support  is  based  on 
indisputable  service  of  a  type  that  must 
become  more  common.  Robert  A. 
Woods,  head  of  South  End  House,  Bos- 
ton, pointed  out  that  the  present  healthy 
shift  of  national  emphasis  from  the  con- 
sumer to  the  producer,  with  fair  play 
as  essential  to  national  achievement, 
greatly  increases  the  settlement's  signi- 
ficance and  claim. 

FOOD   AND   THE  FIGHTING 
SPIRIT 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Science  con- 
tains an  informing  article  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Murlin,  of  the  Food  Division 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  on 
Some  Problems  of  Nutrition  in  the 
Army.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  task 
of  feeding  our  huge  army  in  France  and 
in  the  training  camps  at  home  is  met 
not    onlv    with    ordinary    business    effi- 


ciency but  with  scientific  thoroughness. 

The  first  legislation  fixing  the  com- 
ponents of  the  army  ration  was  passed 
in  1775.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
numerous  changes,  including  more  par- 
ticularly a  gradual  substitution  of  ad- 
ditional carbohydrates  for  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  American  army  has  four  kinds  of 
ration — garrison,  reserve,  travel  and 
emergency;  of  these  the  first  named  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  feeding  in  all  the  training 
camps  but  does  not,  it  should  be  noted, 
prescribe  what  the  men  shall  eat,  only 
the  equivalent  of  the  money  allowance 
for  the  ration.  For  each  article,  a  num- 
ber of  substitutes  are  carried  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  from  these 
the  soldiers  are  allowed  to  choose. 

In  practice  this  means  that  each  unit 
with  an  individual  mess-hall,  in  the 
present  training  camps,  that  is,  each  com- 
pany, may  have  a  menu  of  its  own,  with 
favorite  dishes  and  pet  abominations. 
The  variety  of  diet  obtained,  to  judge 
from  sample  menus  given,  is  remark- 
able ;  it  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  com- 
plaints on  this  point  could  be  justified. 
Concerning  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
mess  system  in  use  in  the  American 
army,  the  author  says  that  on  the  whole 
it  works  well : 

Its  weak  points  at  this  time  are  obviously 
the  inexperience  of  the  mess  officer  and  the 
mess  sergeant,  the  fact  that  good  cooks  are 
not  available,  and  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate  system  of  inspection. 

It  was  this  weakness  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Food  Division  by  the 
surgeon-general.  The  purpose  of  this 
division  is  to  apply  science  to  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  army,  to  secure  per- 
fect nutrition  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  food.  The  work  of  the  di- 
vision, therefore,  is  largely  of  an  ad- 
visory and  inspectorial  nature.  It  in- 
spects all  the  food  of  a  camp  with  refer- 
ence to  its  nutritive  value,  it  seeks  to 
improve  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
the  food,  aiming  at  a  palatable  as  well 
as  nourishing  and  properly  balanced  diet, 
and  reports  to  the  division  commander 
facts  concerning  actual  consumption  and 
the  amount  of  waste. 

As  regards  the  last  named,  many  exag- 
gerations have  been  current  in  the  press; 
from  the  actual  reports  made  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  amount  of  food  thrown 
away  is  no  greater  in  the  cantonments 
than  among  the  civil  population. 

The  division  has  sixty-five  officers  and 
about  fifty  enlisted  men.  A  "nutritional 
survey  party"  consists  of  four  officers 
and  several  men.  It  visits  a  camp  and 
spends  from  two  to  four  weeks  studying 
food  conditions  and  making  recommen- 
dations. Already,  many  improvements 
have  been  effected  by  these  pai 
Stores  of  spoiled  meats  and  canned 
goods  have  been  condemned,  nie^s  offi- 
cers and  sergeants  have  been  taught  tood 
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values  and  the  proper  uses  of  food,  and 
a  great  body  of  information  has  been 
collected  on  the  total  consumption  of 
food. 

One  noticeable  finding  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  the  extraordinary  varia- 
tion of  food  consumption  in  different 
camps,  ranging  from  2,300  to  4,300 
calories  per  man  per  day.  The  explana- 
tion was  found  in  the  availability  of 
extra  foods  at  camp  exchanges  and 
adjacent  restaurants. 

Among  the  more  interesting  dietetic 
questions  that  have  yet  to  be  answered 
is  the  quest  for  the  optimum  amount  of 
protein  in  the  ration.  Dr.  Murlin, 
while  he  mildly  defends  the  present 
large  consumption  of  meat  by  American 
soldiers — whose  permissible  ration  of 
this  article  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
most  belligerents — on  the  strength  that 
it  is  the  most  economical  repair  material 
for  muscle  and  other  active  tissue,  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  importance 
of  such  repair  material  in  the  diet  has 
been  exaggerated  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  function  of  meat  in  the  sol- 
dier's ration  is  much  more  that  of  "build- 
ing up"  muscle.  Now,  muscular  work 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  potential 
energy  in  the  form  of  carbohydrate  and 
fat ;  and,  therefore,  carbohydrate  food, 
especially  sugar,  is  a  more  economical 
supply  of  this  necessary. 

In  support  of  his  contention,  Dr. 
Murlin  has  found  a  pronounced  craving 
of  men  in  muscular  training  for  sweets. 
The  chief  justification  for  a  continued 
high  consumption  of  meat  to  him  would 
seem  to  lie  in  its  stimulating  quality, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  the  soldier  a 
fighting  spirit.  In  view  of  the  large 
purchases  by  soldiers  of  candy,  cakes, 
pie,  ice  cream  and  sweet  drinks — taking 
in  these  forms  in  one  camp  an  average 
of  500  calories  per  day — it  remains  an 
open  question,  in  his  mind,  however, 
"whether  the  government  would  not  be 
well  advised  to  reduce  the  quota  of  meat 
and  replace  the  amount  thus  saved  with 
sweets,  provided  as  a  part  of  the  ration." 

RETURN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MISSION 

THE  American  mission,  composed 
largely  of  labor  men,  which  went 
to  England  in  April  at  the  invitation 
of  the  British  government,  returned 
last  week  after  visiting  the  battle  front 
in  France  and  holding  conferences  with 
many  people  in  public  life  in  both  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  After  a 
stop  of  a  few  hours  in  New  York  city 
they  went  to  Washington  to  report  to 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  No  re- 
port of  their  experiences  was  made  pub- 
lic upon  arrival,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  none  will  be  until  the 
opening  of  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  St.  Paul 
next   week,    when    several    members    of 


the  commission  are  scheduled  to  speak. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  however, 
from  dispatches  that  came  from  Europe 
while  the  mission  was  abroad  and  from 
an  interview  given  by  James  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  labor  group,  on  their 
return,  that  the  labor  members  are  as 
strong  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  an 
inter-belligerent  conference  as  pro- 
posed by  leaders  of  the  British  Labour 
Party.  Mr.  Wilson  was  quoted  in 
New  York  city  papers  as  denouncing 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Philip  Snow- 
den,  labor  members  of  Parliament, 
and  Arthur  Henderson,  former  minister 
of  labor  and  now  secretary  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  as  pacifists.  He  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  they  are  not  workingmen, 
having  been  "repeatedly  denied  entrance 
to  the  ranks  of  the  British  workers," 
and  that  a  new  labor  party  is  being 
formed  to  "rid  the  ranks  of  the  workers 
of  the  politicians  who  now  are  endeavor- 
ing to  exploit  labor."  Mr.  Henderson 
was  a  moulder  and  a  member  of  the 
moulders'  union  and  is  therefore,  so  far 
as  his  record  as  a  workingman  goes, 
much  the  same  sort  of  labor  leader  in 
England  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  this 
country. 

SOME     INSTANCES     OF 
WOMEN'S  WORK 

IS  it  desirable  that  as  a  war  measure 
to  conserve  labor  women  shall  act  as 
barmaids  in  this  country,  as  they  do  in 
England?  They  are  already,  as  is  well 
known,  taking  the  place  of  men  as  wait- 
resses in  clubs  and  hotels.  Let  nobody 
object  that  American  custom  will  pre- 
vent their  employment  as  barmaids,  for 
the  woman  vendor  of  alcoholic  beverages 
has  already  made  her  appearance  in 
two  cities  in  New  Jersey. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  questions 
that  came  up  for  discussion  last  week 
when  delegates  from  thirteen  local  con- 
sumers' leagues  and  from  middle  western 
states  met  in  New  York  city  to  pool 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industry.  The 
newly  organized  Committee  on  War- 
time Work  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  called  the  conference.  Provost 
Marshal  General  Crowder's  latest  draft 
ruling,  calling  all  eligible  men  to  the 
essential  industries,  gave  added  point  to 
the  discussion,  for  it  was  felt  that  height- 
ened industrial  activity  is  of  the  first 
importance  and  must  be  promoted  in 
every  way  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  national  vigor. 

The  conference  urged  immediate  ac- 
tion by  its  leagues  to  secure  the  appro- 
priation now  pending  before  Congress 
to  establish  a  woman's  division  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor.  With  the 
appointment  of  Felix  Frankfurter  as  as- 
sistant labor  administrator  under  the 
secretary  of  labor,  all  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment, in  all  the  various  departments, 
is   henceforth   to   be   controlled   by   uni- 


form, progressive  policies — and  a  new 
opportunity  therefore  opens  for  women 
in  industry.  Never,  it  was  declared, 
have  the  interests  of  the  working  women 
of  the  nation  been  adequately  repre- 
sented or  safeguarded  by  the  federal 
government.  No  single  division  or  bu- 
reau has  been  consistently  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  lack  of  appropria- 
tions have  often  curtailed  such  investi- 
gations of  women  workers  as  have  been 
undetaken.  A  woman's  division  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  therefore 
felt  to  be  urgently  needed. 

In  regard  to  women  barmaids,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan,  of  New  York  city, 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  meeting  when 
she  urged  that  older  men  be  employed 
in  this  occupation.  A  similar  solution 
could  not  be  recommended,  however,  for 
all  of  the  exigencies  cited.  For  example, 
delegates  from  various  cities  reported 
that  women  are  taking  the  places  of  men 
in  the  parcel  checking  rooms  of  railroad 
stations.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
Pennsylvania  stations  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  of  the  Union 
station  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are 
carrying  heavy  suit  cases  and  lifting 
them  to  the  top  shelves  of  high  racks  and 
counters  adapted  to  use  by  men.  In  one 
instance  a  slip  of  a  girl  was  straining 
her  back  in  continuous  lifting  of  bags 
that  would  be  considered  much  too 
heavy  for  a  woman  passenger  to  lift 
even  to  the  counter.  This  opened  a  dis- 
cussion of  heavy  manual  labor  for 
women  and  many  other  instances  of  such 
work  were  reported.  In  one  large  muni- 
tions factory  women  were  declared  to 
be  carrying  and  dumping  into  a  chute, 
boxes  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds 
filled  with  cartridges. 

Since  twenty-five  pounds  is  recognized 
by  the  Ordnance  Department  in  its 
recommendations  as  the  maximum 
weight  that  a  woman  should  be  required 
to  lift  repeatedly,  this  was  adopted  by 
the   conference   as   a   proper   limit. 

The  greatest  interest  centered  on  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  street  car 
service.  New  York,  Camden,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  a  number  of 
other  cities  are  trying  the  experiment. 
Wisconsin  is  the  first  and  only  state  that 
has  made  regulations  for  this  employ- 
ment. Women  cannot  now  be  em- 
ployed after  5  p.  M.  or  before  7  A.  M.  in 
cities  in  Wisconsin. 

In  New  York,  on  the  contrary, 
women  are  very  generally  employed  for 
evening  and  night  work,  being  com- 
pelled, as  the  latest  comers,  to  take  the 
least  desirable  hours.  The  lack  of  su- 
pervision and  the  opportunities  at  night 
have  attracted  to  the  service  women  of 
doubtful  character.  A  number  of 
women  have  recently  been  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct  in  connection  with 
men  in  the  army  and  navy.  Within  the 
past  few  days,  official  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Kings  County  Grand  Jury 
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which  has  started  an  investigation  of 
these  arrests  and  also  of  cases  of  alleged 
assault  upon  young  women  conductors. 
No  more  convincing  evidence,  held  many 
speakers,  is  necessary  to  prove  the  urgent 
need  of  restrictions  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  Wisconsin.  The  New  York 
city  street  railway  companies  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  a  moderate 
measure  introduced  into  the  last  legis- 
lature which  would  have  prohibited 
night  work  between  10  P.  M.  and  6  a.  m. 
in  the  interest  of  health  and  morals. 

In  the  employment  of  children  on 
government  work  poor  conditions  were 
also  reported.  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Rotch. 
of  the  Massachusetts  league,  spoke  of 
a  large  munition  factory  employing  500 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  its  inspection  room. 
They  begin  at  7  a.  m.,  many  of  them 
having  to  catch  a  six  o'clock  car,  and 
work  until  twelve — a  stretch  of  five 
hours  without  a  break.  Obviously  a 
better  division  of  the  eight-hour  work- 
day is  to  be  recommended  in  this  par- 
ticular plant.  This  instance,  moreover, 
shows  the  need  of  more  explicit  pro- 
vision in  the  child  labor  laws  for  breaks 
for  meals. 

The  unfair  treatment  of  colored 
women  working  in  northern  factories 
was  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  factories  they  are 
given  the  night  shift  while  the  white 
girls  work  by  day.  Under  this  plan  so 
poor  a  class  of  workers  was  attracted 
that  the  better  colored  girls  left  rather 
than  witness  the  obscene  talk  and  im- 
proper conduct  when  men  and  women 
rode  on  the  street  cars  after  the  night 
shift  at  the  factory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  successful  employment  of  colored 
women,  even  in  the  needle  trades,  where 
they  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
other  workers  in  regard  to  both  hours 
and  wages,  was  reported  from  factories 
both  in  the  North  and  South. 

Pauline  Goldmark  gave  testimonv  last 
winter  in  Washington  before  the  Wage 
Commission  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  on  the  unsuitable 
work  that  women  are  performing  on  the 
railroads.  .  She  called  attention  at  the 
conference  to  the  commission's  recent 
final  report  to  Director-General  Mc- 
Adoo,  containing  important  recommen- 
dations. Recognizing  the  danger  of 
having  women  underbid  men,  it  comes 
out  unqualifiedly  for  fair  treatment  for 
them,   as   follows: 

Women's  working  conditions  should  be 
healthful  and  fitted  to  their  needs.  And 
their  pay,  when  they  do  the  full  work  of 
men,  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  men. 
Nearly  all  the  states  have  laws  which  re- 
strict the  hours  of  service  of  women.  The 
exigency  of  war  work  is  not  so  great  that 
the  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  employ 
women  except  under  the  restrictions  of  those 
laws  and  in  classes  of  service  comprehended 
by  them  unless  the  restrictions  prescribed  bv 
the  laws  are  extended   lo  (he  service  and   all 
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LEARN  TO  KNOW  THE  REAL  CULPRIT 

It's  no  use  slashing  wildly  at  every 
mosquito.  Get  to  know  the  real  cul- 
prit and  destroy  him  or  report  him  to 
your  local  health  officer,  says  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  on  a  poster 
from  which  this  picture  is  taken 


proper  moral   and  sanitary  surroundings  are 
provided. 

Constantly  recurring  in  the  discussion 
of  all  these  phases  of  women's  work  ran 
the  underlying  need  of  fair  wages  for 
women.  The  conference  recognized 
that  no  easy  formula  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  meets  the  situation.  Eva- 
sion is  easy  if  women  are  employed  for 
slightly  different  processes.  In  many 
well  authenticated  cases  women  are 
being  substituted  for  men  and  paid  far 
lower  wages.  Only  careful  scrutiny  of 
separate  jobs  and  output  can  be  the 
gauge   for   fair   pay   irrespective   of   sex. 

The  high  wages  characteristic  of  the 
war  industries  are  not  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary low  paid  occupations,  such  as  laun- 
dry work,  box  making  and  departmetit 
stores.  For  these  the  conference  urged 
a  wide  extension  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  the  states  which  still  lack 
wage  commissions.  It  planned  an  active 
campaign  for  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  bill  which  has  just  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  House. 

TO  CONTROL  MALARIA 
AROUND  CAMPS 

CONGRESS  has  recently  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
the  control  of  malaria  and  other  com- 
municable diseases  in  the  vicinity  of 
military  cantonments.  In  accordance 
with  plans  previously  prepared,  a  sani- 
tary engineer  has  been  placed  by  the 
surgeon  general  at  each  of  the  extra- 
cantonment  zones  in  charge  of  the  anti- 
malaria  operations,  and  the  necessary 
labor  has  been  hired  to  carry  out  his  in- 
structions. Experts  of  international 
reputation,  including  the  engineer  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  success  in  the  cam- 
paign against  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  in 


the  Panama  canal  zone,  have  general 
supervision  of  the  work. 

A  number  of  intensive  malaria  sur- 
veys have  been  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  camps,  chiefly  to  determine  two  ques- 
tions: whether  Anophelis  punctipennis — 
the  most  prevalent  of  malaria  mosquitoes 
— is  as  important  a  factor  in  the  natural 
conveyance  of  the  disease  as  the  other 
two,  quadrimaculatus  and  crucian;  and 
what  is  the  flight  distance  of  the  latter 
from  their  breeding  place. 

As  regards  the  former  point,  investi- 
gations at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  and  else- 
where indicate  that  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  is  of  no  great  sanitary  im- 
portance where  only  A.  punctipennis  is 
present,  but  no  conclusive  evidence  seems 
as  yet  to  have  been  secured.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  control  the  breeding  of 
punctipennis,  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
measures  over  the  whole  United  States 
would  run  into  many  millions  each 
year. 

About  the  flight  of  quadrimaculatus 
— probably  the  principal  carrier  of  ma- 
laria— observations  made  in  South  Caro- 
lina by  officers  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  show  a  maximum 
distance  of  approximately  one  mile  from 
breeding  places  producing  "very  pro- 
fusely," and  only  half  that  distance 
from  breeding  places  producing  "freely." 
This  at  once  puts  the  question  of  con- 
trol measures  within  very  definite  limits 
so  far  as  the  cantonments  are  concerned, 
though  as  a  matter  of  precaution  a  two- 
mile  radius  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted. 

Two  recent  reprints  from  the  public 
health  reports  give  detailed  accounts  of 
what  these  measures  are  for  the  extra- 
cantonment  sanitation  zones  of  Camp 
Shelby,  near  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  and 
Newport  News,  Va.  Briefly,  they  con- 
sist of  a  great  deal  of  ditching  work  of 
an  approved  type  for  the  drainage  of 
breeding  areas  and  the  oiling  of  the 
drained  areas.  Around  Camp  Shelby, 
over  sixty  miles  of  ditches  have  been 
dug,  cleared  or  channeled,  and  more 
than  fifty  ponds  or  swamp  areas  of  va- 
rious sizes  have  been  drained.  At  New- 
port News,  some  oiling  was  done  last 
fall  as  a  temporary  measure,  ami  ex- 
tensive ditching  and  draining  operations 
have  been  begun  this  spring. 

All  measures  shown  by  experience  to 
be  of  value  in  the  eradication  of  mosqui- 
toes are  used.  In  some  places,  dynamite 
has  keen  resorted  to  in  order  to  do  away 
with  dangerous  breeding  and  hiding 
places. 

Considerable  precautions  have  also 
been  adopted  in  the  malaria-exposed 
camps  and  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
collection  of  standing  or  flowing  water 
and  to  protect  containers  by  screening. 
In  tin's  connection,  efforts  have  been 
made  in  each  place  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation  of   the   people.       The   city   an- 
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thorities  of  Hattiesburg,  for  instance, 
have  passed  a  drastic  ordinance  for  these 
purposes.  A  poster  showing  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  malaria,  prepared  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  has  been  put 
up  in  post  offices,  railroad  stations  and 
other  public  places  throughout  the 
South. 

•Altogether,  this  is  the  most  extensive 
anti-malaria  campaign  ever  undertaken 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fund  authorized  by  Congress 
will  have  been  spent  by  July  1,  1919; 
and  the  sums  spent  in  cooperative  meas- 
ures by  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  local  health  authorities  around  these 
cantonments  probably  will  amount  to 
another  half  million  dollars. 

TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  WAR 
WORK 

WITHIN  the  week  two  colleges 
for  women  have  announced  the  in- 
auguration of  courses  to  train  young 
women  for  special  kinds  of  war  work. 
While  the  need  for  each  of  these  serv- 
ices has  been  accentuated  by  war  condi- 
tions, both  are  highly  valuable  in  peace 
times  also.  One,  that  announced  by 
Smith  College,  goes  under  the  somewhat 
recently  coined  name  of  psychiatric  so- 
cial service;  the  other,  announced  by 
Bryn  Mawr,  has  to  do  with  the  super- 
vision of  women  in  industry. 

The  course  in  psychiatric  social  service 
is  announced  by  Smith  College  and  the 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  It  will 
be  conducted  jointly  under  the  direction 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  War  Work 
Committee  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  course  is  to 
begin  July  8  at  Smith  College  and  to  be 
continued  there  for  eight  weeks,  after 
which  students  will  be  distributed  for 
five  or  six  months  of  clinical  training  to 
the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the 
Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  Baltimore, 
the  Neurological  Institute  in  New  York 
and  similar  institutions.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  "to  fit  social  workers,  teachers, 
nurses,  college  graduates  and  other  prop- 
erly qualified  women  to  be  of  assistance 
to  physicians  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mental  and  nervous  cases." 

The  experience  of  England  and  Can- 
ada indicates  that  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  war  casualties  are  of  the 
type  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and 
inasmuch  as  something  quite  different 
from  the  technique  of  the  regular  trained 
nurse  is  needed  to  cope  with  them,  it 
would  be  both  extravagent  and  ineffec- 
tual to  use  any  large  number  of  the  grad- 
uate nurses  so  urgently  needed  else- 
where. Psychiatrists  believe  that  women 
of  good  education,  with  the  qualities  of 
temperament  required  for  these  rather 
trying  cases,  and  preferably  with  some 
experience  as  social  workers  or  teachers, 
may,  by  intensive  training  in  abnormal 
psychology  and  psychiatric  hospital  so- 
cial service,  become  fitted  to  assist  spe- 


cialists substantially.  The  supplement- 
ing of  medical  work  by  social  workers 
trained  to  observe  and  handle  patients  in 
hospitals  and  to  perform  extra-mural 
service  is  deemed  to  be  essential  if  our 
so-called  "shell  shock"  cases  are  to  be 
adequately  cared  for.  Such  social 
workers  will  find  opportunity  also  in 
the  work  of  mental  hygiene  societies, 
social  service  department  of  psychopathic 
hospitals,  state  hospitals  and  other  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  that  deal  with 
mental  and  nervous  patients. 

The  course  to  train  women  for  posi- 
tions as  industrial  supervisors  of  women 
in  industry  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  offer  of  the  National  War  Council 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  has  given  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  to  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  The  course  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department.  Its  object  is  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  present  industrial 
problems  affecting  women.  These  prob- 
lems have  largely  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  increasing  number  of  women,  both 
single  and  married,  that  are  being  em- 
ployed. The  positions  for  which  the 
course  will  prepare  women  are  employ- 


ment managers,  industrial  superintend- 
ents of  women's  work,  welfare  superin- 
tendents, industrial  secretaries  and  lead- 
ers, investigators  of  industrial  problems 
affecting  women  and  factory  inspectors. 
The  plan  provides  for  three  groups  of 
courses,  one  beginning  June  10,  1918, 
one  October  1  and  one  February  1, 
1919.  Each  will  last  for  eight  months. 
The  work  in  the  summer  will  be  for 
one  month  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  for  three 
months  in  New  England  factories  under 
the  supervision  of  Anne  Bezanson,  who 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  labor  courses 
at  Bryn  Mawr  next  year. '  The  fall 
work  will  be  the  regular  courses  offered 
under  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Depart- 
ment and  cooperating  departments  of 
the  college,  together  with  additional 
courses  in  industrial  hygiene  and  employ- 
ment management.  Field  work  will  be 
conducted  in  industrial  establishments 
in  and  about  Philadelphia  and  the  train- 
ing in  factory  inspection  will  be  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Scholar- 
ships to  the  value  of  $300  are  being 
offered  by  the  National  War  Coun- 
cil. 
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Modern  European  Civilization 

By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.     Macmillan  Co. 

326  pp.    Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.35. 

A  distinguished  ex-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  remarked  to  the 
reviewer  a  short  time  ago  that  the  original 
and  constructive  synthesis  of  the  chief  cur- 
rents in  modern  European  history  in  Prof. 
C.  J.  H.  Hayes's  Political  and  Social  History 
of  Modern  Europe  would  be  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely influential  in  shaping  the  writing  of 
secondary  school  textbooks  on  modern  Euro- 
pean history  for  some  considerable  time  in  the 
future.  Of  the  truth  of  this  prediction  the 
present  volume  by  Mr.  Ashley  is  the  first 
conspicuous  verification  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  reviewer's  attention. 

Mr.  Ashley  has  already  achieved  consider- 
able success  as  a  compiler  of  textbooks  on 
American  history  and  civics.  The  volume 
under  discussion  is  planned  as  a  part  of  a 
series  of  textbooks  on  European  civilization 
for  secondary  schools,  which  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  newly  prescribed  two- 
year  course  in  Euroj  ;an  history.  It  has  been 
preceded  by  the  volumes  on  Early  European 
Civilization,  which  include  two  divisions, 
Ancient  Civilization  and  Medieval  Civiliza- 
tion. In  contrast  t<>  Professor  Hazen's  Mod- 
ern European  History,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  text  in  either  college  or  high  school 
classes,  Mr.  Ashley's  book  is  distinctly  a 
high-school  text,  and,  in  view  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  it  gains  by  this  fact. 
The  portion  already  printed  covers  the  story 
of  European  civilization  from  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  completion 
of  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  in 
1870.  Only  half  of  the  volume  on  Modern 
European  Civilization — some  325  pages — has 


yet  been  printed.  The  remainder  is  promised 
before  the  end  of  1918. 

As  to  the  general  plan  and  organization 
of  the  work  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  major  divisions  into 
"parts"  follow  the  large  and  fundamental 
lines  of  development  sketched  in  Professor 
Hayes's  above  mentioned  work,  while  the 
minor  divisions  bear  a  close  similarity  to  the 
chapter  and  section  headings  in  Hayes  and 
in  Robinson  and  Beard's  Development  of 
Modern  Europe,  though  the  chapters  on  the 
industrial  revolution  obviously  were  deter- 
mined by  the  arrangement  of  Professor  Ogg's 
Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  its  originality,  the 
scheme  of  arranging  and  organizing  the  ma- 
terial is  altogether  admirable  for  didactic 
and  interpretative  purposes. 

In  the  allotment  of  space  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  historical  development  of  mod- 
ern Europe  Mr.  Ashley  has  evidently  been 
influenced  by  Professor  Hayes's  liberal  allow- 
ances to  social  and  economic  topics  and  by 
his  thesis  that  the  key  to  modern  European 
history  lies  in  the  rise  and  influence  of  the 
bourgeoisie  or  middle  class.  In  his  preface, 
the  author  declares  his  intention  to  devote 
more  attention  to  social  and  economic  sub- 
jects than  any  other  textbook  of  similar  pre- 
tensions has  done.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
has  carried  out  his  plan  in  this  respect  in  a 
very  creditable  and  thorough-going  manner, 
though  the  reaction  of  social  and  economic 
forces  on  political  events  is  not  always  made 
sufficiently  clear. 

Out  of  the  325  pages  already  printed,  no 
less  than  100  are  devoted  exclusively  to  eco- 
nomic, social  and  intellectual  development. 
It  is  with  respect  to  this  extensive  treatment 
of  economic  and  social  history  that  the  pres- 
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ent  volume  constitutes  a  distinct  improvement 
over  Professor  Hazen's  otherwise  admirable 
text.  Also,  if  the  chapters  still  remaining  to 
be  published  occupy  another  300  pages,  as  it 
is  indicated  they  will,  Mr.  Ashley  will  show 
still  further  the  influence  of  Professor  Hayes's 
precedent  in  devoting  as  much  space  to  the 
period  since  1870  as  to  that  from  1600  to 
1870.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  increase  the 
value  and  popularity  of  the  work,  especially 
while  the  interest  in  contemporary  history  is 
heightened  by  the  war. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attrac- 
tive manner,  though  complicated  situations, 
such  as  the  assemblies  and  parties  of  the 
French  revolution,  are  not  handled  with 
either  certainty  or  lucidity.  How  far  this  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  exclude  from  a  secondary 
textbook  confusing  material  and  to  what  de- 
gree it  is  due  to  the  author's  possible  lack 
of  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  is  hard 
to  ascertain.  Occasional  slips  in  spelling  oc- 
cur, such  as  Duplaix  for  Dupleix  on  page  104, 
and  unusual  and  misleading  abbreviations, 
such  as  "states-general"  for  "estates-general" 
on  page  ,150.  _  . 

Many  excellent  illustrations  are  included, 
and  the  maps,  while  not  abundant,  are  clear 
and  well  chosen.  The  typographical  and 
other  mechanical  aspects  of  the  execution  of 
the  book  are  of  a  high  order.  A  short  but 
generally  useful  bibliography,  the  potentiali- 
ties of  which  were  apparently  scarcely  ex- 
hausted by  the  author  and  which  does  not 
always  indicate  the  sources  to  which  the 
author  is  most  indebted,  is  appended  to  each 
chapter.  In  addition  there  are  added  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  suggestive  "topics"  and 
"studies"  with  brief  references  and  rather 
extensive  "questions"  for  study  and  review. 
These  aids  to  teacher  and  student  consider- 
ably enhance  the  value  of  the  work  as  a 
school  text.  On  the  whole,  the  reviewer 
knows  of  no  other  book  in  which,  in  the 
same  space,  one  can  find  as  enlightening 
and  informing  an  elementary  narrative  of 
the  development  of  modern  European  civi- 
lization, though  the  credit  for  this  must  be 
assigned  quite  as  much  to  the  excellent  man- 
uals upon  which  Mr.  Ashley  has  so  freely 
drawn  as  to  his  own  undoubted  ability  in 
orderly  organization  and  lucid  statement. 
The  book  may  be  highly  recommended  both 
to  the  general  reading  public  and  to  the 
teacher  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  as 
perhaps  the  best  secondary  text  on  the  period 
covered.  To  Mr.  Ashley  it  may  be  suggested 
that  in  writing  the  preface  to  his  completed 
volume,  he  should  indicate  his  indebtedness 
to  Professors  Hayes,  Robinson,  Beard  and 
Hazen,  to  whom  he  owes  much  more  than  to 
Professor  Ogg,  the  only  person  whose  aid  is 
now  acknowledged.  Harry  E.  Barnes. 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty,  Revised  Edition. 

By  Bolton  Hall.     Macmillan  Co.     276  pp. 

Price  $1.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.87. 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty  as  revised  by 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  substitute 
unverified  instances  of  what  has  been  done 
for  those  cited  in  the  earlier  editions  thai 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Nor  does  it 
attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  keeping  up  with 
current  prices.  It  gives  typical  instances, 
with  the  prices  and  the  profits  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  made  and  shows  how,  with 
increased  knowledge,  with  improved  facili- 
ties like  the  automobile  and  the  farm  tractor. 
and  with  modern  methods,  the  chances  for 
the  cultivator  are  even  better  now  than  when 
the   book   was   first   published   ten   years    ago. 

Mr.  Hall's  gospel  is  this — to  learn  before 
leaving  home  what  you  must  do,  and  where 
you  are  going  to  settle.  The  book  is  crammed 
with  references  to  places  and  books  to  get 
information  as  to  specialties  which  offer 
good  prospects  of  success — and  with  the 
principles  on  which  that  success  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


That  "the  earth  is  our  mother"  is  almost 
forgotten  by  our  yearly  increasing  hordes  of 
city  bred  boys  and  girls.  No  book  shows 
better  than  this  how  nourishment  as  well  as 
clothing  and  shelter  may  be  drawn  from  a 
little  bit  of  land.  No  book,  probably,  will 
do  more  than  this  one  to  turn  the  tide  from 
the  cities  to  the  country. 

The  author  thinks  that  God  made  the 
country,  man  made  the  town — and  the  devil 
made  the  suburbs.  He  shows  how  the  near- 
by lands  and  the  city  boy  and  girl  may  be 
redeemed  and  "made  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Haviland  H.  Lund. 

Mediaeval  Town  Planning 

By  T.  F.  Tout.     35  pp.    Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.55. 

Only  the  first  part  of  the  middle  ages,  per- 
haps to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
produced  any  town  planting  worthy  of  the 
name.  After  that,  cities  became  once  more 
shelters  in  which  convenience  and  dignity 
had  to  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  protection. 
As  the  author  says,  "in  the  declining  middle 
ages,  town  destruction  is  more  conspicuous 
than  town  making."  In  contrast  with  many 
city  planning  enthusiasts,  Professor  Tout 
takes  the  view  that  the  majority  of  the  me- 
diaeval towns  "just  grew"  and  were  not 
extended  in  accordance  with  preconceived 
ideas  concerning   the  community's   needs. 

The  planned  towns,  usually  built  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  colonizing  a  conquered 
area,  were  of  the  rectilinear  type  which  has 
been  adopted  all  the  world  over  and  in  every 
age  as  nearly  as  topography  permitted. 
William  Penn  was,  it  would  seem,  a  slave 
to  this  tradition  rather  than  an  innovator, 
even  in  the  arrangement  of  his  open  spaces. 

The  principal  lessons  of  the  mediaeval 
cities  for  our  days  are  the  limitation  of  the 
width  of  streets  to  actual  requirements 
(though,  of  course,  our  requirements  are  very 
different)  ;  the  building  of  houses  in  closed, 
though  not  necessarily  straight,  rows,  both 
for  the  sake  of  cheaper  construction  and  of 
protection  against  the  wind;  the  liberal  allot- 
ment of  garden  space  behind  the  houses; 
and  the  placing  of  public  buildings  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  yet  are  not  in  the  way 
of  traffic. 

Much  of  this  is  only  hinted  in  the  text,  but 
will  be  seen  from  the  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  old  city  maps  which  illustrate  it. 

B.  L. 

The  World  Significance  of  a  Jewish  State 
By  A.  A.  Berle.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  47 
pp.  Price  $.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.45. 
Mr.  Berle  is  a  New  England  pastor  with 
peculiar  views  on  education  which  he  has 
promulgated  in  a  number  of  books.  O.i  the 
subject  of  his  present  treatise,  he  has  noth- 
ing very  original  to  say  and  merely  out- 
Zionizes  the  Zionists  in  extravagant  claims 
for  the  cultural  and  political  possibilities 
of  a  Jewish  home  state  in  Palestine.  The 
trouble  with  him,  as  with  so  many  other 
writers  on  this  subject,  is  that  he  takes  for 
granted  that  the  new  Jewish  state  will  be 
a  "social,  racial  and  religious  unit,"  a  pros- 
pect which  under  modern  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  world  integration  is  not 
onlv    remote    but    extremely    improbable. 

B.  L. 

The  Child's  Food  G\rden 

By    Van    Evrie    Kilpatrick.      The    World 

Book  Co.     64  pp.     Price  $.48;  by  mail  of 

the   Survey  $.53. 

We  regret  not  to  have  had  this  neat  primer 
a  few  weeks  earlier  when  we  had  many 
inquiries  about  gardening  from  high  school 
boys  and  girls  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. On  some  aspects  of  this  subject,  espe- 
cially times  of  planting,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  printed  instructions  that  hold  good  un- 
der   all    the    diverse    conditions    to    be    found 


under  the  stars  and  stripes;  but  this  little 
book  contains  almost  nothing  that  is  not  as 
sound  advice  in  Arizona  as  it  is  in  New 
York. 

The  author  is  president  of  the  School 
Garden  Association  of  America,  which  is 
now  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  stimulating  through- 
out the  country  enthusiasm  among  boys  and 
girls  for  the  greatest  patriotic  service  they 
can  render  during  the  war,  namely,  the 
raising  of  food.  It  remains  for  the  elders 
of  these  children  to  provide  the  material 
essentials,  especially,  where  home  gardens 
are  not  general,  accessible  sites  of  suitable 
soil  and  exposure.  The  arrangement  and 
text  of  this  primer  make  it  suitable  for  any 
child  old  enough  to  read,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  it  is  announced  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  school  garden  series  edited  bv 
John    W.   Ritchie.  B.  L.  ' 

Health  for  the  Soldier  and  Sailor 

By  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk. 
Funk    &    Wagnalls     Co.     148     pp.     Price 
$.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 
A  brief  statement  of  fundamentals  of  per- 
sonal   hygiene     adapted     from     the     authors' 
larger   books,   How   to  Live.     Its  cover   is   a 
bid    for   military   favor,   which,   in   company 
with  a  number  of  little  manuals  on  the  sub- 
ject of   personal   hygiene,   it  deserves  to   re- 
ceive.    Royalties,    the    authors    state,    go    to 
the    work    of    the   Life    Extension    Institute. 

G.  S. 

A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family. 

Vol.  II. 

Bv  Arthur  W.  Calhoun.     Arthur  H.  Clark 

Co.     390  pp.     Price  $5.00;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $5.30. 

The  last  two  decades  have  been  marked  by 
a  growing  interest  in  the  institution  of  the 
family,  evidenced  by  a  succession  of  valua- 
ble studies  treating  of  its  evolution  and  its 
present  unstable  and  problematic  character. 
Among  these  historical  works,  however, 
there  has  been  no  critical  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  which  offers  the  wealth  of  source 
material  and  the  broad  indication  of  signi- 
ficant trends  and  influences  afforded  by  Dr. 
Calhoun's  volumes. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  second  vol- 
ume carries  the  history  of  the  American 
family  through  the  shifting  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War — 
a  period  during  which  the  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  new  Republic  was  under- 
going profound  transformations  which  were 
reflected  in  the  changing  ideals  and  customs 
of  family  life.  In  the  opening  chapters  the 
author  graphically  portrays  the  survival  of 
Colonial  conditions  far  into  the  national 
period.  The  "facility  and  prevalence  of 
marriage  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  Europe,"  and  the  remarkable  fecundity 
of  American  families,  especially  in  frontier 
communities,  are  described  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  contemporary  observers.  The  read- 
er is  introduced  to  a  vivid  and  interesting 
body  nf  evidence  drawn  from  the  accounts 
of  travelers,  letters  of  literary  men,  and 
historical  writings  of  the  time.  This  va- 
riety and  richness  of  primary  historical  ma- 
terial constitutes  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  the  book. 

There  follows  a  chapter  on  The  Unset- 
tling of  Old  Foundations,  in  which  the  "tick- 
lish problems"  created  by  the  adjustment  ot 
the  family  institution  in  a  new  country  t< 
changing  economic  conditions  is  made  plain. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  discuss  The 
Emancipation  of  Childhood,  due  to  the  "de- 
cay of  patriarchism"  as  "a  natural  corollary 
of  political  democracy,"  and  The  Social 
Subordination  of  Woman.  In  view  of  the 
modern  feminist  movement,  the  last  named 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting in  the  book.  Its  wealth  of  con- 
temporary    evidence     makes     irrefutable     the 
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statement  of  the  writer  that  "even  at  the 
middle  of  the  century  woman  had  no  recog- 
nized individuality  in  any  sphere  of  life." 

The  succeeding  chapters  describe  in  inter- 
esting fashion  The  Emergence  of  Woman, 
The  Family  and  the  Home,  Sex  Morals  in 
the  Opening  Continent,  and  The  Struggle  for 
the  West.  There  follows  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  The  New  Industrial  Order  in 
which  the  rapid  development  of  the  factory 
system  in  America,  with  its  attendant  evils 
of  woman  and  child  exploitation,  and  the  de- 
cline of  wholesome  home  life  and  education 
among  the  poor  are  clearly  portrayed  in 
darkest  colors. 

In  several  chapters  special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  economic  situation  and  family 
conditions  in  the  South  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  the  Ne- 
groes. With  searching  power,  the  unpleas- 
ant truth  is  driven  home:  "As  always  under 


Parasitism,  woman  was  cruel  to  woman  and 
ignorance  abounded.  Extreme  propriety  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  was  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  infidelities.  Here,  if  ever,  the 
sable  sisterhood  of  shame  were  the  vicarious 
guardians  of  the  formal  purity  of  their  more 
favored   rivals." 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  Dr.  Calhoun 
points  out  the  more  significant  and  lasting 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  family, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  impetus  it  gave 
to  "the  new  era  of  city  industrialism  so  preg- 
nant with  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the 
family." 

By  furnishing  students  of  social  institu- 
tions with  so  thorough  and  reliable  a  study 
of  the  American  family  in  a  critical  period 
of  its  development,  Dr.  Calhoun  has  made  a 
permanently  valuable  contribution  to  the 
growing  body  of  literature  on  this  impor- 
tant  subject.  WlLLYSTINE     GOODSELL. 


Communications 


WHICH   WAY? 

To  the  Editors  In  one  section  of  the  ten 
divisions  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  at  Kansas  City,  the  revolutionists 
criticized  the  evolutionists,  and  many  souls 
were  puzzled.  Some  also  put  community 
work  above  case  work,  as  if  they  need  be 
rated. 

In  the  forest  of  poverty  there  are  sign- 
posts pointing  many  ways,  and  no  one  road 
out.  If  a  quip  may  be  allowed,  there  is  no 
pan-acea  for  poverty,  though  each  social 
gospel  may  be  an-acea.  We  can  no  more 
abolish  poverty  by  individual  case  work 
than  we  can  fill  a  sieve,  but  the  case  work  is 
the  foundation  of  the  mass  work  which 
attacks  the  causes  of  poverty,  for  we  must 
look   before  we   leap. 

Sometimes  we  must  not  leap.  Personally, 
I  should  leap  with  revolution  today  in 
Russia,  or  yesterday  in  France,  or  in  the 
England  of  Cromwell,  or  the  America  of 
Washington,  though  as  a  traveler  I  prefer 
to  step  with  evolution  instead  of  leaping. 
Stepping  is  safer,  and  sometimes  quicker  in 
the  end,  for  the  leaper  often  falls.  More- 
over, short  cuts  may  not  save  time  unless  we 
see   the  way  clearly. 

Frederic  Almy. 
[Sccretarv,    Charity    Organization    Society.] 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AMERICA  AND  BRITISH  LABOR 

To  the  Editor:  Your  issues  of  May  11  and 
18  carry  contributions  relating  to  the  British 
radical  labor  leaders  and  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  of 
a  kind  which  require  a  frank  reply  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  Liberals  on  this  side 
of  the  water  wish  their  British  brethren 
worthy  success  in  their  efforts  to  mend  or 
end  many  old  social  and  economic  evils 
which  have  cursed  England  all  too  long;  but 
there  is  one  thing  which,  in  all  friendliness, 
we  desire  still  more,  namely,  to  win  the 
war.  We  do  not  want  to  win  the  war  in 
order  to  secure  prohibition,  or  equal  suf- 
frage, or  higher  wages,  or  better  civic  con- 
ditions, or  re-adjustment  of  capital  and  labor 
or  any  other  of  the  things  that  some  of  us 
have  long  counted  dear,  but  because  re- 
luctantly and  solemnly  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  almost  nothing  in  this  world 
is  going  to  be  worth  living  and  striving  for 
if  we  fail  in  the  ugly  but  supreme  task  of  the 


complete  physical  strangling  of  Prussianism. 
Nothing  else  for  us  really  counts — today. 

This,  we  think,  we  are  justified  in  telling 
the  English  radicals  is  the  attitude  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  American  nation,  brain 
workers  and  hand  workers,  save  only  that 
microscopic  and  eternally  discredited  frac- 
tion which  just  now  is  hiring  tight  lawyers 
to  help  them  find  some  rat-hole  in  the  espion- 
age laws.  Such  obviously  is  the  attitude  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  (for  whom 
English  radicals  have  announced  such  pro- 
found reverence),  who  has  very  recently  de- 
clared "the  first  duty,  the  duty  luhlch  iue 
must  keep  in  the  foreground  of  our  thoughts 
until  it  is  accomplished,  is  to  win  the  ivar." 

It  ill  becomes  Americans  to  compare  their 
small  sacrifices  as  yet  to  the  mighty  sacrifices 
and  the  dragging  agony  of  their  British 
brethren — but  this  we  can  say  truthfully,  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity  for  the 
hope  of  the  world  if,  at  a  moment  when  we 
had  completed  our  mobilization,  when  we 
were  prepared  to  pour  out  our  dollars  by 
billions  and  our  sons  by  millions  in  a 
mighty  military  effort  to  destroy  Hohen- 
zollernism  and  its  accursed  companions  for- 
ever, the  war  was  to  be  compromised,  a 
"clean"  peace  ("clean"  only  in  its  lying 
name)  was  to  be  negotiated,  the  interna- 
tional murderers  were  to  depart  unscaf- 
folded,  and  eternal  justice  left  unvindicated, 
largely  because  after  suffering  terribly  the 
liberals  and  laboring  classes  of  England 
grew  weary  and  faltered  when  strong  de- 
liverance was  nigh. 

Also  this  we  may  say  to  our  English 
friends.  Here  in  many-peopled  America  we 
know  perhaps  a  little  better  than  in  unified 
Anglo-Saxon  England  the  infinite  subtleties 
of  the  German  propaganda.  We  have  not 
forgotten  how  in  the  tlr  ee  years  before  we 
confessed  our  national  duty  von  Bernstorff 
and  his  myrmidons  tried  to  make  every 
labor  center,  every  uplift  circle — nay,  every 
social  worker,  it  sometimes  seemed — the  ad- 
juncts, we  hope  very  unconscious,  for  their 
malific  purposes,  and  to  commit  them  to 
pacifism  and  every  other  pinchbeck  "ism" 
which  would  play  the  Kaiser's  game.  When 
we  applaud  Samuel  Gompers  and  our  other 
labor  leaders  for  repudiating  flatly  the  re- 
quest that  they  send  delegates  to  a  so-called 
peace  conference  with  those  alleged  German 
"socialists"  to  whom  Potsdam  will  grant 
passports  we  not  merelv  condemn  the  original 


proposition  as  something  on  its  surface 
grievously  unwise.  It  seems  also  something 
that  has  a  damning  resemblance  to  all  those 
ensnaring  congresses,  conferences,  peace 
councils  and  pilgrimages  which  we  have 
long  since  come  to  label  "made  in  Ger- 
many"; a  part,  as  they  proved,  of  the  multi- 
farious schemes  whereby  the  Teutons  sought 
to  glaze  our  consciences  and  destroy  our 
manhood  while  Belgium  was  being  crucified 
and  drowned  babies  floated  unavenged  upon 
the  seas. 

Frankly,  today  we  Americans,  who  used 
to  call  ourselves  ultra-liberals  and  radicals, 
would  tell  the  Snowdens  and  the  MacDon- 
alds — we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  add  the 
Hendersons — that  we  are  not  interested  in 
their  miscalled  "clean"  peace  propositions; 
we  are  not  more  interested  than  in  similar 
talk  from  our  LaFollettes,  our  Hillquits 
and  our  Nearings.  We  know  that  the  great 
heart  of  England  has  not  weakened  and 
that  her  courage  is  still  strong.  If  the  radi- 
cals of  England  continue  to  insist  on  thrust- 
ing their  one-sided  programs  upon  us  and 
demanding  that  Americans  swerve  their 
policy  to  help  them  to  use  the  war  to  solve 
their  domestic  problems,  the  sole  result  will 
be  that  their  friends  in  America  will  be 
their  friends  no  longer.  We  will  tell  them 
bluntly  that  we  have  a  great  military  task 
upon  our  hands,  from  which  we  will  not  be 
diverted,  and  that  it  takes  all  our  under- 
standing and  energies.  Likewise  we  may 
add  somewhat  discourteously  that  when  the 
dwelling  house  is  in  flames  it  seems  better 
to  bend  all  efforts  to  aiding  the  firemen  than 
to  standing  back  to  discuss  artistic  and  ordi- 
narily admirable  schemes  for  redecorating 
the  parlor. 

Wm.  Stearns  Davis. 

[The  University  of  Minnesota] 
Minneapolis. 


FROM  AN  ENGLISHMAN 
To  the  Editor:  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
the  perfectly  sound  understanding  of  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  which  you 
display.  It  seems  that  the  "hot  air"  element 
in  the  American  labor  movement  is  making 
a  lot  of  noise  at  this  stage;  it  was  so  in  this 
country  in  the  early  days,  but  we  have  long 
since  come  to  grips  with  the  stupendous  reali- 
ties and  have  very  little  patience  with  those 
"elevated"  souls  who  mistake  the  war  for  a 
glorified  joy  ride. 

The  crushing  burden  is  dead  weight  on  the 
hacks  of  the  workers  of  this  country,  and 
that  massive,  strong  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try is  being  forced  to  exert  itself  and  the 
solid,  slow-moving  mind  is  trying  to  under- 
stand. There  is  no  wavering,  but  there  is  a 
volume  of  desire  to  rid  the  world  from  the 
ghastly  tragedy  of  war,  as  vast  as  the 
oceans.  And  your  so-called  labor  delegates 
come  to  us  talking  the  old  threadbare 
phrases;  they  may  be  novel  to  you,  but  thev 
are  strangely  discredited  here.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  your  Gompers  and  other  abnor- 
mallv  excitable  folk  to  understand  that  the 
novelty  and  artificial  glamour  of  war  have 
quite  gone  so  far  as  the  toilers  here  are  con- 
cerned? We  do  not  condemn  their  apparent 
frivolity;  there  were  too  many  good  men 
and  women  in  this  country  who  went  through 
the  same  infection  also;  we  receive  them  as 
well-meaning  brothers,  while  in  our  hearts 
is  silent  pity. 

There  are  no  "defeatists"  in  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country,  neither  are  there 
any  jingoes  who  retain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  organized  workers.  We  are 
up  against  the  task  of  delivering  the  world 
from  the  torture  of  militarism  and  war,  and 
it  is  because  your  worthy  President  is  facing 
this   problem    also  that   he   is   far   nearer   to 
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A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  big  opportun- 
ities the  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  offers  to 
men  who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  ? 


There  are  good  salaries  and  steady  ad- 
vancement waiting  for  men  who  can  make 
good  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries 
— for  the  field  is  growing  rapidly. 

This  work  in  itself  is  fascinating — full 
of  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  con- 
structive, continually  changing,  always 
new.  The  element  of  monotony  is  almost 
never  present.  The  secretary  is  always  at 
the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  is  continually  in  con- 
tact with  the  strongest  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over 
there"  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  "over  here."  The  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best- 


proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues 
the  war  has  created. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing 
a  foothold  in  this  field  is  offered  by  the 
A.  C.  B.  Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries.  Why  not  attend 
this  year — make  your  vacation  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa.,  where  the  school 
will  be  held,  is  a  place  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
combine  physical  revitalization  with  men- 
tal   preparation    for    larger    opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued — "A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead."  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
signing  this  blank  and  mailing  it  back  to 
us.    Why  not  do  this,  at  any  rate? 


American  City  Bureau 

(1813)  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Date, 


Gentlemen  : — 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  Lead."     I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  A.  C.  B.  Summer  School. 

Signed 

Address 
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the  spirit  of  British  labor  than  the  nominal 
leaders  of  American  labor. 

However,  I  feel  sure  there  must  be  the 
same  splendid  human  stuff  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  industrial  army  of  America  as 
there  is  in  our  old  England,  and  presently  it 
will  assert  itself.  It  will  lose  its  conceit 
and  know  itself  as  typical  of  the  world's 
toilers  and  sharer  of  their  great  sorrow. 

G. 


JOTTINGS 


LATEST  estimates  place  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
its  drive  during  the  week  of  May  17  at 
$170,000,000,  or  70  per  cent  oversubscription. 

ON  TUESDAY  the  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  announced  that 
it  would  conduct  a  campaign  to  raise  $100,- 
000,000.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  decision 
is  the  loss  of  over  one-fourth  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  "huts"  in  the  area  from  which  the 
Allied  forces  have  retired  recently. 

Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted, 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  tast 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


AN  industrial  woman  teacher  for  cloth- 
ing and  duty  work  in  country  home  for 
girls.    Address  2807  Survey. 

WANTED— Two  capable  young  women 
with  some  experience,  who  are  fond  of 
children,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  boys  and 
girls  in,  a  Protestant  Institution.  Address 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Jones,  671  Prospect  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


MALE  TEACHER,  experience  and  abil- 
ity with  subnormal  and  incorrigible  boys, 
desires  pupil  after  July  first.  Address  2806, 
Survey. 

BRYN  MAWR  GRADUATE,  Columbia 
post  graduate,  young  experienced  teacher 
wishes  to  tutor  few  hours  daily  during 
Summer  in  or  near  New  York.  Answer  J. 
T.,  Riverbrook,  Nyack,  New  York. 

WANTED  position,  by  a  woman  with 
several  years'  experience,  as  Child's  Placing 
Agent  or  Matron  in  a  Children's  Home. 
Boys  a  specialty.  Best  of  references.  Ad- 
dress 2808  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ST-STU-T-T-TERING  and  Stammering 
cured  at  home.  Instructive  booklet  free. 
Walter  McDonnell,  11  Potomac  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES: 
Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


WOMAN  suffrage  for  Hawaii  is  authorized 
by  the  passage  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  3,  of  a  bill  that  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  approval. 


ONE  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  President 
Wilson  under  the  Overman  act  has  been  to 
stop  duplication  of  legal  work  in  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments.  Of  chief  public 
interest  is  the  President's  instruction  that  in 
future  the  attorney-general  and  his  assist- 
ants, instead  of  the  solicitor  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  shall  have  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  espion- 
age law  regarding  the  sending  through  the 
mails  of  newspapers,  books  and  pamphlets 
containing  seditious   matter. 


IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  men 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  <>f  Robert 
Prager  at  Collinsville,  Illinois,  early  in 
April,  were  positively  identified  by  wit- 
nesses, the  jury  acquitted  all  of  the  defend- 
ants. The  plea  of  the  defense  was  not  that 
the  defendants  did  not  lynch  Prager  but  that 
"a  new  unwritten  law"  justified  their  act. 
Prager  was  accused  of  disloyal  utterances. 
A  mob  broke  into  his  jail  and  dragged  him 
forth  to  be  hanged. 


THERE  are  several  million  citizens  who 
know  Julius  Rosenwald.  of  Chicago,  chiefly 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  Negro  education  and  emancipation  in  the 
South.  His  gifts,  though  embodied  in  a 
number  of  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and 
in  many  modern  rural  schools,  have  been 
organizatory  as  well  as  pecuniary;  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  and  en- 
couragement that  Whites  and  Negroes  in  the 
southern  states  have  co-operated  so  splen- 
didly in  recent  years  to  bring  into  being  and 
maintain  these  fine  institutions.  Gratitude 
for  this  labor  of  love  was  expressed  to  Mr. 
Rosenwald  in  a  unique  welcome  which 
awaited  him  when  recently  he  visited  Tus- 
kegee  Institute.  As  he  alighted  from  the 
car  late  at  night,  he  found  huge  bonfires 
illuminating  the  campus  and  the  entire  bodv 
of  men  students,  each  with  a  flaming  torch 
in  his  hand,  waiting  to  receive  him.  After 
he  had  passed  between  these  lines  of  fire, 
the  students  fell  in  behind  their  guest  and 
teachers  and,  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  march, 
threw  their  torches  together  to  make  a  still 
brighter  illumination.  The  institute  band 
added    its    stirring   music   to   the   occasion. 


COLLEGES  of  liberal  arts  have  lost  about 
one-fifth  of  their  male  students  since  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  according  to 
figures  recentlv  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Out  of  625  col- 
leges and  universities  asked  to  compare  their 
enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1916  with  that  of 
1917,  313  replied.  The  loss  of  men  in  the 
freshmen  classes  of  these  was  16.3  per  cent; 
in  the  sophomore  classes,  14.4  per  cent;  in 
the  junior  classes  23.7  per  cent;  and  in  the 
senior  classes  29.4  per  cent.  "Evidently," 
says  the  bureau,  "the  war  has  deterred  many 
high  school  graduates  from  entering  college 
at  present,  while  most  of  the  freshmen  al- 
ready in  college  decided  to  remain  until  fall, 
since  the  sophomore  class  showed  the  small- 
est loss."  In  each  class  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women.  The  loss 
for  the  entire  student  body  was  nearly  11  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  normal  annual 
increase  of  5  per  cent.  In  general,  technical 
and  professional  schools  show  still  greater 
losses  of  men.  Thirty-eight  colleges  of  agri- 
culture report  a  loss  of  34.9  per  cent  in  men, 
94  engineering  schools  a  loss  of  18  per  cent, 
and  43  schools  of  medicine  a  gain  of  3  per 
cent  in  men  and   18   per  cent  in  women. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions, 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order    pamphlets   from   publisher!. 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion. By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation   House,   Clifton   Springs,   New   York. 


Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New    York.      Arguments   free   on   request. 

Is  the  Child  a  Good  Investment?  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  799  Second  avenue, 
New  York  city. 


Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  oi 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  S  eta.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for  greater 
achievement  through  prayer,  a  cycle  for  a  month. 
15  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $10.00  a  100.  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Cooperation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,   New   York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout  the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3 ;  official  organ  for  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association.  Original 
articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value,  newt 
notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews.  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association,  93  West- 
ford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  au» 
pices  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur 
rent  events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na 
tional  organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  *00 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad; 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitta- 
burgh,  first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres. ;  sec'y. 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
er  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


"H1 


WARTIME    SERVICE 
TOW    the     Survey     can    serve" 

was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities.     Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept  of   Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal   Research 

Public    Ownership   League   of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl, 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.    on   Ch.    and    Couhtry    Life,    Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,     for     Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,     Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment,   Natl.    Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,  En,  Rbp. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.    for   Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Mass.   Soc.  for  Social  Hygiene. 

Aatl.    Assn.    for    Study  and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Amer.    Red     Cross. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Or?,   for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Area. 
Home   Work,   Nclc. 
Hospitals,     Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 

International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Women 

of   the   Ywca. 
Industrial    Education,    Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.     Child     Labor    Com. 
Natl.     League    of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa.  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aall.,    Nclc. 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.     Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Cppm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 
Municipal    Government,   Aprl,    Nfs. 
Negro    Training,    Hi,   Tl. 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,     Apha,     Nophn. 
Open   Air    Schools,    Naspt. 
Peace,    Ail. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,    Praa. 
Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 
Prostitution,   Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 
Public    Health,    Nophn. 
Race  Betterment,  Er. 


RACE    PROBLEMS 

Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 

Hampton    Institute. 

Natl.    Assn.    for   Adv.    Colored    Peop. 

Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    South    Highland    Div 

Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of    Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of    Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcvmca,   Apea. 


REMEDIAL    LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,     Ahea.     Hi,     Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcvmca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference    of     Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    and    Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Lacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational  Education,  Nclc,  Rsr. 

Unemployment,    Aai.l. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work   of   Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     League     for    Woman's     Service   . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.    Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Wn«+     for      Soldiers,      N->tl       Wv     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation) 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  F»*- 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Ger trade 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
•hip   fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST     LEAGUE— Founded     Nov. 

19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 


BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes    monthly,    Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  NegTo  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  _  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  yoang 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Chad 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,   slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.       Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.  45th  annual  meeting  Kansas  City, 
May    15-22,    1918.     Main   divisions   and  chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents     and     Correction,     Mrs.     Jessie     D. 

Hodder. 
Health. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper. 
Mental  Hygiene,   Frankwood  E.   Williams,  M.D. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  Allen  T.   Burns. 
Social  Problems  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction, 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and" 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  CM  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;  Red  Cross  seals,  educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.     Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— -Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;   B.  N-  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public,  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survby;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Aliee  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  FRESS,  »IW  YORK 


"THE  DIAL  is  the  only  Americar    journal  that  has  been  able  to  keep 
about    itself   the    atmosphere    :e   Ciee    speculation.** — From  a  Reader. 

For  the  Past  Thirty-five  Years 

THE  DIAL  has  been  America's  leading  journal  of  literary  criticism.  Its  editorial 
policy  has  been  characterized  by  a  soundness  of  judgment  and  imaginative  vision 
which    have    given    to    its   verdicts    on    current    books    an    outstanding  autlority. 

On  October  3d,  1918,  THE  DIAL  WiL  Begin 
Weekly  Publication 


This  step  is  being  taken  in  order  to  consider  more  comprehensively  the  shifting 
forces  which  are  now  making  for  a  new  social  order. 

The  new  editorial  policy  will  in  no  sense  be  a  break  with  the  previous  policy. 
It  will  discuss  the  problems  of  internationalism  and  the  reorganization  of  indus- 
trial and  educational  institutions  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  democ- 
racy for  which  the  war  is  being  fought.  It  will  bring  to  this  discussion  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  its  literary  policy. 

THE  DIAL  will  not  contain  routine  comment  on  matters  of  only  transient  political 
interest.  It  will  occupy  itself  with  the  discussion  of  principles  and  fundamental 
readjustments. 

The  literary  policy  and  book  review  service,  which  have 
made  THE  DIAL  so  invaluable  for  those  seeking  author- 
itative and  timely  information,  will  be  continued.  Ar- 
ticles reflecting  modern  tendencies  in  art,  music,  and 
the  theatre  will  also  be  regular  features. 


Special  Offer! 

Good    Until    July  1st 


LatzkoV'MEN  INWAR,"  $1.50 

and 

THE  DIAL  for  One  Year,  $3.00 

Both  for   $3.00,    the  present 
price  of  THE  DIAL 

"The  war  has  inspired  two  master- 
pieces: *Under  Fire/  by  the  French  soldier 
Barbusse,  and  'Men  in  War,'  by  the  Aus- 
trian officer  Andreas  Latzko,  an  even  more 
poignant  interpretation  of  the  effect  of 
war  on  human  beings  than  Barbusse's 
novel." — New   York  Mail. 

"'Men  in  War'  is  notable  among  the 
war's  great  literary  products.  *  Under 
Fire*  is  realism,  'Men  in  War*  is  artistic 
realism.  From  it  we  get  a  total  impres- 
sion (of  the  war)  that  is  more  complete 
than  that  suggested    by  Barbusse." 

— New   York  Evening  Post. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain  free 
with  a  subscription  to  THE  DIAL,  the 
most  illuminating  book  on  the  war  yet 
published.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  the  period  of  this  subscription  offer 
THE   DIAL  will   come  to   you  as  a  weekly. 


The  editorial  co-operation  of  those  recog- 
nized as  the  most  effective  thinkers  in  their 
particular  fields  has  been  secured. 

EDITORS 


JOHN  DEWEY 
HELEN  MAROT 


THORSTEIN  VEBLEN 
GEORGE  DONLIN 


ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 


Harold  Stearns 
Clarence  Britten 


Randolph  Bourne 
Scofield  Thayer 


Among  THE  DIAL'S  contributors  are  the 
following : 


Conrad  A'ken 
Norman     ingell 
Char  lei  A.  Beard 
Laurent  c    "inyon 
Van  W     *    ^'ooks 
Paduic  C     um 


Robert  Dell 

John  Gould  Fletcher 

Wilson  Follett 

Henry  B.  Fuller 

Robert  Herrick 

H.  M.  Kallen 


Amy  Lowell 
Kenneth  Macgowan 
Walter  Pach 
Elsie    Clews    Parsons 
S    K.  Ratcliffe 
Berirand  Russell 


THE  DIAL,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New   Vork  City. 

Enclosed  is  $3.00.     Please  send  me  THE  DIAL  for  one  year   and  a    copy    of    Latzko's 
"MEN  IN  WAR." 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 

70U  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.    S.    Burleson,   Postmaster   General 


SOTV&W 


THE    DAY    OF    SERBIA JUNE     16 

From  a  French  poster  for  Serbian  war  relief  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo.    See  page  325. 


The  Lost  Division 

By  Herbert  A.  Miller 


A  Lesson  from  Australia 
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JOTTINGS 


JOSEPH  J.  WEBER,  for  the  past  three  and 
one-half  years  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities'  Aid  Association,  resigned 
recently  to  become  assistant  director  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary  and  eastern  representa- 
tive of  the  Modern  Hospital  magazine. 


ON  MONDAY  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  measure  that  establishes  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  vocational  re-education  for 
soldiers  and  sailors.  This  measure,  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate,  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000.  Under  it,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  co- 
operating with  the  Department  of  Labor,  is 
instructed  to  arrange  for  the  placing  of  re- 
habilitated  soldiers  in  civil   employment. 


THE  Trammell-Keating  minimum  wage  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  re- 
ported from  committee  and  is  now  before 
the  House.  This  bill  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  women  workers  in  special  in- 
dustries after  careful  studv  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  a  board  composed  of  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  public.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  war  time  measure  by  the  District 
Consumers'  League. 


THE  Club  Worker,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  National  League  of  Wo- 
'men  Workers,  with  headquarters  at  35  West 
30  street,  New  York  city,  has  issued  its  first 
number.  It  is  designed  to  interest  persons 
active  in  club  work  for  young  people,  par- 
ticularly girls.  The  Mav  number  outlines 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  League,  which 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  state  organiza- 
tions formed  of  non-sectarian,  self-governing 
and  self-supporting  clubs. 


THE  New  York  Building  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation has  expressed  its  intention  to  give 
preferential  employment  to  maimed  and  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  to  dependents  of  men 
in  the  military  service.  The  members  of  this 
association  manage  several  hundred  large 
office  buildings  in  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  Survey  in  its  issue  of  May  18 
published  a  general  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  reabsorbing  crippled  sol- 
diers into  industry,  by  James  P.  Munroe, 
vice-president  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 


NOT  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised  against 
the  use  of  self-government  in  boys'  clubs,  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation  in  Philadelphia  last  month.  The 
opinion  was  general  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  aim  of  boys'  club  work — defined  as 
"character  building  for  citizenship" — it  is 
essential  that  the  plan  of  self-government  on 
the  basis  of  the  national,  state  or  municipal 
form  of  government  be  introduced.  The 
reason  given  was  that  only  by  actually  per- 
forming the  duties  of  citizenship  and  them- 
selves carrying  out  the  theory  of  government, 
can  the  members  of  a  boys'  club  fully  and 
early  comprehend  the  meaning  of  citizenship. 

THE  Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  two 
appropriations  last  week  intended  to  be  of 
assistance  in  war  work.  One  of  these,  for 
$25,000,  is  intended  to  make  possible  a 
demonstration  of  a  plan  of  adequate  care 
and  entertainment  of  Negro  troops  in  a 
typical    war   camp   community.     This,    it    is 


hoped,  will  arouse  other  war  camp  com- 
munities where  Negro  troops  are  stationed 
to  start  similar  work.  The  other  appropria- 
tion, for  $35,000,  is  to  help  in  applying  a 
program  of  social  hygiene  to  a  typical  war 
camp  community  ;  this,  too,  is  only  a  demon- 
stration. The  work  will  be  conducted  by 
the    American    Social    Hygiene    Association. 


LOUIS  NEWTON  ROBINSON,  professor  of 
economics  at  Swarthmore  College,  has  been 
made  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Municipal  Court,  succeeding  Hen- 
rietta S.  Addison,  who  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton as  assistant  to  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  di- 
rector of  the  section  on  women  and  girls  of 
the  War  Department's  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities.  The  appointment  of 
Professor  Robinson  by  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brown  is  regarded  as  particularly  fitting. 
Professor  Robinson  is  a  student  of  penology 
and  in  1913  was  appointed  a  member  and 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Penal 
Commission,  which  made  its  report  to  the 
legislature  in  1915.  Professor  Robinson  is 
thirty  years  old. 


THE  New  York  Committee  on  After  Care  of 
Infantile  Paralysis  is  making  a  public  ap- 
peal for  $100,000  toward  its  service  of  treat- 
ment for  1918.  This  committee  assumes 
supervision  of  the  treatment  of  cases  that 
have  passed  the  infectious  stage,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  the  patient,  if  possible,  to 
a  normal  use  of  his  limbs.  Since  the  epi- 
demic in  1916  and  up  to  March  1,  1918,  8,013 
cases  have  been  referred  to  it  and  1,992 
patients  reported  as  cured.  Authorities  agree 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  treatment  be  con- 
ducted energetically  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  cases  have  been  reported  where  there 
has  not  been  complete  recovery  in  ten  years. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  appropriated 
$16,000  to  the  committee's  work. 


THE  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  announced  last  week  that  be- 
tween Mav  1,  1917,  and  March  31,  191S,  it 
had  spent  $10,168,710  for  overseas  purposes. 
The  largest  item  was  over  $8,000,000,  spent 
on  work  with  the  American  expeditionary 
forces  in  England  and  France.  For  work  in 
the  French  army  $1,197,000  was  spent;  in  the 
Russian  army,  $131,500;  and  among  prison- 
ers of  war,  $238,914.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  period  ending  March  31  were  slight- 
ly over  $20,000,000.  '  The  statement  declared 
also  that  115,000,000  cigarettes,  9,913,000 
cigars,  2,000,000  packages  of  chewing  gum 
and  30,000,000  cans  of  preserved  fruit  were 
among  the  articles  distributed  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.   A.  among  the  expeditionary  forces. 


A  SERIES  of  clergymen's  summer  institutes 
to  study  how  the  churches  may  make  the  best 
use  of  their  opportunities  for  war  service 
has  been  announced  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Churches  and  the  Moral  Aims 
of  the  War.  The  institutes  will  be  held  at 
universities  and  colleges  in  a  dozen  or  more 
slates  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
first  institute  will  be  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, June  12  and  13.  Others  thus  far  ar- 
ranged will  be  at:  Demarest,  Ga.,  Piedmont 
College,  June  24-25;  Hampton,  Va.  (col- 
ored), July  2-3;  Talladega,  Ala.,  Talladega 
College  (colored),  July  9-10;  New  Orleans, 
July  16-17;  Amherst,  Mass.,  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural College,  .August  1-2;  Bangor,  Me., 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  August  20-21. 


THE  Educational  Dramatic  League  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  play  school  in  New 
York  city  during  July  and  August.  The 
league  believes  that  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  when  fathers  are  in  the  service  and 
{Continued  on  f>at;r  325) 
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Newspaper  Writing  in  High  Schools.  Con- 
taining an  outline  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
By  L.  N.  Flint,  professor  of  journalism  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  journalism 
in  the  University  of  Kansas.  Published  as 
a  bulletin  from  the  department  of  journal- 
ism in  the  University  of  Kansas  and  print- 
ed at  the  department  of  journalism  press. 

What  the  War  Means  to  Education.  A 
convocation  address,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
22,  1918.     By  James  Phinney  Munroe. 

The  Hate  That  Heals.  I.  "Germany  in 
Belgium,"  II.  Pacifist,  or  Resistant  ?"  III. 
Our  Own  "Belgiums,"  IV.  Brothers  Gone 
Wrong.  By  William  C.  Gannett,  3  Berke- 
ley place,  Cambridge,  Mass.  25  cents,  for 
Red  Cross  Work. 

Classified  List  of  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions Endorsed  as  Worthy  of  Public 
Support.  Charities  and  Welfare  Bureau 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  list  is  obsolete  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918. 

The  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Law.  By  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb.  The  Fabian  Society,  25. 
Tothill  street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W 
1.     March,  1918.     One  penny. 

Camp  Liberty.  A  farm  cadet  experiment. 
Bulletin  No.  7.  Ten  cents.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments,  16  West  8  street, 
New  York  city. 

Norwegian  Laws  Concerning  Illegitimate 
Children.  Introduction  and  translation. 
By  Leifur  Magnusson.  Legal  Series  No.  1, 
Bureau  of  Publication  No.  31.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau. 
Government   Printing   Office,    Washington. 

Jewish  War  Orphans.  By  Alice  L.  Seligs- 
berg.  Reprinted  from  'the  Maccabaran, 
February,   1918. 

Report  on  Hospital  Accommodation  on 
Ships.  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Quar- 
antine Service.  Service  Publication  No.  15 
By  C.  L.  Park,  M.  B.,  Ch.  B.,  D.  P.  H., 
chief  quarantine  officer  general,  Tasmania! 
Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Min- 
ister for  Trade  and  Customs,  1917.  Gov- 
ernment printer,  Albert  J.  Mullett,  Mel- 
bourne. Australia. 

University  of  Illinois  Bulletin.  What 
every  one  should  know  about  war  legisla- 
tion. By  Robert  Eugene  Cushman,  Ph.D., 
instructor  in  political  science.  Published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  under  the  di- 
rection of  (he  war  committee,  Urban  a. 

SICKNESS  Insurance  or  Sickness  Preven- 
tion? Research  report  No.  <•.  Mav,  1918. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  15 
Beacon  street,  Boston.  Report  on  Wel- 
fare Work  in  Bridgeport  and  Elsewhere. 
The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
City  of  Bridgeport,  Inc.  Press  of  Brewer- 
Cblgan  Co,  1918. 

The  Family  of  the  Neurosyphilitic.  Bv 
Harry  C.  Solomon,  M.  D.,  investigator  of 
brain  syphilis,  Massachusetts  commission 
on  mental  diseases.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  Inc.,  50  Union 
square,  New  York  city. 

The  Hygiene  of  Food.  Jeanie  Wells  Went- 
worth,  special  investigator,  department  of 
public  works,  Manhattan,  member  of  the 
market  committee  of  ihc  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York  city.  Reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  the  America*  Association 
for  Promoting  Hygiene  and  Public  Baths, 
January,  1918. 


The  Lost  Division 

By  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 

PROFESSOR    OF    SOCIOLOGY,    OBERLIN    COLLEGE 

rTlHE  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  few  civilians  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  our  train- 
Ji  nig  camps  and  at  the  same  tunc  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  attitude  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities that  constitute  so  large  an  element  of  our  army.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  many  people  are 
earnestly  advocating  American  intervention  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  an  eastern  front 
against  the  Central  empires,  he  points  out  another  means  of  achieving  this  end  which  would  at  the 
same  time  set  up  a  permanent  barrier  against  Germany's  annexationist  aims.  Close  at  hand,  in  our 
midst,  he  finds  the  human  material  for  stirring  the  revolutionary  movement  from  Baltic  to  Adriatic 
and  thus  directly  furthering  the  war  and  peace  aims  of  the  Allies. — Editor. 


WHEN  war  was  declared  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary last  December,  the  subject  nations,  i.  e., 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Rumanians  and  Jugo-Slavs, 
were  not  put  in  the  same  enemy  class  as  the 
Germans.  About  the  end  of  January  the  War  Department, 
wishing  to  be  just  and  humane  in  not  forcing  them  to  fight 
contrary  to  their  wishes  and  against  their  own  people,  issued 
an  order  to  all  the  camps  that  all  alien  enemies,  meaning  all 
subjects  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  might  have  the 
privilege  of  honorable  discharge.  This  order  included  only 
men  who  had  taken  only  their  first  naturalization  papers  and 
those  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  first  draft,  had  got  into 
the  army  without  any  papers  at  all  and  thus  were  still  subjects 
of  the  country  of  their  birth. 

At  this  time  I  went  to  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  not  knowing 
of  the  order  but  feeling  that  the  non-English-speaking  soldiers 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  meaning  of  the  war 
and  America's  attitude  explained  to  them  by  men  who  speak 
their  own  language.  Such  instruction  has  been  given  ex- 
tensively to  the  English-speaking  soldiers,  but  in  Camp  Sher- 
man at  this  time  thirty-five  languages  other  than  English  were 
spoken  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  soldiers,  the  largest  groups 
being  Polish,  Czecho-Slovak,  Jugo-Slav  and  Rumanian.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  Poles,  these  were  all  technically 
alien  enemies.  The  commander  of  the  depot  brigade  to  which 
these  soldiers  had  all  been  transferred  withheld  the  execution 
of  the  order  for  discharge  until  meetings  could  be  held  before 
the  segregated  national  groups,  as  I  felt  sure  that  if  loyal 
speakers  could  talk  to  these  men  in  their  own  language  very 
few  of  them  would  claim  their  discharge. 

When  it  was  explained  to  these  men  that  America's  fight 
for  freedom  was  the  same  as  their  own  long  struggle  in  Eu- 
rope for  freedom,  the  result  was  nothing  short  of  amazing. 


It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  camp  to  mix  the  men  who 
>peak  the  various  languages  in  the  same  barracks,  thinking 
that  in  this  way  the  most  homogeneous  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  their  officers,  both  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned, not  understanding  their  language,  classified  them 
all  as  Austrians  and  looked  upon  them  with  disdain  and  sus- 
picion. At  this  camp  and  others,  whenever  transfers  were 
called  for,  the  captains  selected  their  non-English-speaking 
soldiers  as  the  most  undesirable  and  sent  them  away.  At  one 
camp  where  there  were  3,000  studying  English,  1,853  were 
transferred  at  one  time. 

This  attitude  on  the"  part  of  the  authorities  was  understood 
and  resented  bitterly  by  the  men,  who  constantly  felt  the 
prejudice  and  the  discrimination. 

The  meetings  which  were  held  at  this  time  were  the  first 
sign  of  recognition  and  understanding  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  At  the  Czecho-Slovak  meeting  two  cornetists 
had  been  found  who  could  play  the  Slovak  patriotic  hymn, 
Hei  Slovane.  The  men  joined  in  the  singing.  The  singing 
cf  this  hymn  is  forbidden  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  hundreds 
2nd  perhaps  thousands  of  soldiers  had  actually  been  put  to 
death  for  singing  it.  One  Slovak  told  me  that  in  his  village 
in  Hungary  civilians  had  been  sentenced  to  three  years  in 
prison  for  singing  it.  The  liberty  to  sing  this  hymn  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  military  authorities  showed  clearly  the 
totally  different  relation  which  they  bore  to  the  American 
army  than  to  that  of  Austria,  and  they  now  felt  that  they 
could  freely  do  what  they  had  always  dreamed  of  doing, 
namely,  fight  the  oppressors  of  their  native  land.  Many  who 
had  become  discouraged  by  their  treatment  in  the  army 
through  unsympathetic  environment  enthusiastically  decided 
to  refuse  an  honorable  discharge. 

One  captain  told  me  that  he  had  fourteen  men  in  his  com- 
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pany  who  had  applied  for  discharge.  One  morning  the  ser- 
geant came  to  him  and  said:  "Captain,  some  men  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  and  in  filed  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  men.  He 
asked  what  they  wanted,  and  they  replied:  "We  have  had 
h  meeting  and  changed  our  minds  about  the  discharge."  And 
being  asked  if  they  wanted  non-combatant  service  or  take  any- 
thing the  army  required,  they  replied:  "We  want  to  fight 
for  America."  At  the  Rumanian  meeting,  before  the  speaker 
had  finished,  the  soldiers  circulated  a  paper  refusing  discharge, 
which  was  at  once  signed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-two  out 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  it  was  expected  that  almost 
all  the  rest  would  follow  before  the  end  of  the  week.  All 
but  three  of  these  Rumanians  were  subjects  of  Hungary. 

Of  the  nearly  one  thousand  Czecho-Slovaks  at  least  95  per 
cent  stayed,  many  of  whorn,  of  course,  had  never  thought  of 
leaving  the  army.  One  of  the  most  eager  had  three  brothers 
in  the  Austrian  army  and  two  in  the  Russian  army.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  were  expected  to  be  the  most  lukewarm.  At 
the  close  of  their  meeting,  when  asked  how  many  would  re- 
main, 75  per  cent  jumped  to  their  feet.  One  of  their  speak- 
ers was  a  sergeant  whose  uncle  had  recently  been  appointed 
field  marshal  of  the  Austrian  army.  A  Rumanian  who  had 
left  a  job  at  ten  dollars  a  day,  which  now  paid  sixteen  dollars, 
said  he  would  not  leave  the  army  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Many  of  the  men  had  written  that  they  were  com- 
ing home  and  had  sent  for  their  civilian  clothes.  After  the 
meetings  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sold  three  times  as  many  special 
delivery  stamps  as  usual  and  helped  do  up  many  suits  to  be 
returned  home.  One  man  from  Ukrainia  said:  "Them 
damn  Germans  must  get  out  of  our  country.  They  want  to 
eat  up  the  Slavish  people,  but  I  go  fight  them  myself." 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  America  to  realize  that  Austria  is 
a  country  to  which  very  few  subjects  have  any  loyalty,  and 
that  most  of  the  immigrants  who  come  from  that  country  are 
here  seeking  not  merely  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  but 
an  avenue  to  freedom.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  already 
cited,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  Rumanians  all  but 
three  were  from  Hungary  and  that  all  the  Serbians  in  America 
come  from  Austria  rather  than  Serbia.  During  all  the  years 
in  which  England,  France  and  Russia  have  been,  now  in 
friendly,  now  in  antagonistic  relations  with  Germany,  the 
Czechs  have  been  constantly  struggling  to  get  free  from  Ger- 
man domination.  Among  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Rumanians  the 
possibility  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  is  of  more  recent  de- 
velopment, but  is  rapidly  becoming  well  organized  and  vig- 
orous. 

A  Slovenian's  Letter 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  men  might  still  love  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  be  intimidated  by  published  threats 
of  execution  if  captured,  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
their  relatives  if  they  help  America,  yet  this  does  not  begin  to 
offset  the  genuine  religious  zeal  of  large  numbers  for  engaging 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  No  finer  expression  has  been  made, 
I  think,  than  that  contained  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
brother,  written  from  Camp  Sherman  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
by  a  Slovenian : 

...  I  received  the  civil  clothes  sent  me  from  Cleveland,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  thought  occurred  to  me  which  never  left  me — that 
I  should  feel  ashamed  to  leave  the  army  and  go  back  to  civil  life. 
Indeed,  how  I  love  my  young,  healthy  life;  how  I  long  to  be  free 
again,  going  on  my  own  ways  without  hearing  the  command  of 
another.  But,  alas,  am  I  justified  to  think  of  my  own  liberty  and 
happy  life  when  the  moment  is  here  that  calls  on  every  young  man 
to  bring  liberty  to  others?  Away,  you  selfish  thoughts!  On  into 
the  battle!  I  am  a  Slovene  myself,  and  my  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers never  had  any  opportunity  to  fight  for  liberty.  Indeed,  they 
fought  for  hundreds  of  years  under  the  command  of  the  Hapsburgs 


to  continue  slavery  and  tyranny.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  my  beloved  young 
life,  I  shall  not  return  to  my  happy  home  until  the  day  has  come 
when  I  can  proudly  see  the  liberated  Jugo-Slavia  in  a  liberated 
world.  Then  I  shall  return,  conscious  that  I  have  done  my  bit.  If 
I  shall  perish — I  am  afraid  I  will — let  it  be  so;  the  only  thing 
I  am  sorry  about  is  that  I  don't  possess  hundreds  of  lives,  giving 
them  all   for   liberty. 

Dear  brother,  the  suit  of  clothes  you  sent  me  I  sold  today  for 
thirty  dollars  to  a  man  who  thinks  less  than  I  do. 

A  similar  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  petition  sent  to  President 
Wilson  by  the  Czech  soldiers  at  Camp  Sherman,  begging  the 
privilege  of  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom.1 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  precipitated  by  the  next 
ruling  of  the  War  Department.  After  the  men  at  Camp 
Sherman,  in  numbers  reaching  at  least  two  thousand,  had  re- 
fused to  take  their  honorable  discharge,  a  proportion  certainly 
greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  equally  easy  dis- 
charge had  been  open  to  the  rank  and  file  of  other  soldiers — 
the  War  Department  issued  the  undiscriminating  order  for- 
bidding all  soldiers  who  were  not  full  citizens  from 
training  for  fighting.  Instead,  it  detailed  them  to  all  sorts 
of  fatigue  duty,  which  means  kitchen  police  and  other  forms 
of  labor  to  which  men  are  detailed  for  punishment.  If  we 
assume  an  average  of  a  thousand  such  men  in  each  of  the 
thirty-two  cantonments — and  it  will  undoubtedly  average  that 
number — the  total  is  equal  to  more  than  a  full  division  lost  to 
the  fighting  strength  of  our  army,  and  thousands  more  at 
home,  potentially  supporters,  now  completely  discouraged  by 
America's  inability  to  understand  their  deepest  purposes. 

Kissed   His   Rifle 

The  Slovenian  who  wrote  the  above  letter,  when  his  hope 
of  fighting  for  freedom  had  been  dashed  by  the  new  order, 
in  desperation  wrote  that  he  could  not  stand  it  much  longer 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  and  that  he  would  either  commit 
suicide  or  desert,  saying  that  "life  had  been  made  a  hell  for 
him  just  because  he  had  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  born  in 
Austria."  He  is  but  one  of  thousands  of  men,  of  whom  I 
personally  know  many,  with  his  zeal,  now  suffering  his  dis- 
appointment. One  said:  "I  have  spoken  with  many  Croats 
and  Serbs  about  it  and  they  all  bitterly  complain  against  the 
injustice  and  disregard  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
the  military  authorities."  One  soldier,  when  they  took  his 
gun  away  from  him,  said  that  he  came  into  the  army  to  fight 
the  Germans,  not  to  be  a  slave.  He  refused  to  do  any  work, 
and  the  same  evening,  in  desperation  and  disappointment,  shot 
himself.  A  Czech,  on  surrendering  his  arms,  kissed  his  rifle 
in  the  name  of  his  country,  and  when  asked  by  an  officer  why 
he  had  done  this  he  answered:  "You  are  taking  away  from 
us  our  only  defense  and  our  only  weapon  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Slav  peoples."  Another  of  them  said  that 
"America,  with  this  kind  of  treatment  in  the  camps,  has  lost 
the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  patriots  and  soldiers.  An 
American  is  just  now  learning  what  a  German  is,  but  we  have 
known  him  and  hated  him  from  our  cradle  on."  One  of  the 
leaders  of  a  national  Slavic  organization  wrote  me:  "Our 
people  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  everybody  is  asking  the 
same  question :  'What  is  the  matter  with  Uncle  Sam's  dis- 
position toward  us?'  " 

Two  weeks  ago  our  State  Department,  through  Secretary 

'That  between  300,000  and  500,000  Jugo-Slavs  in  this  country  are  ready  to 
join  the  United  States  army  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  told  last  week  by  Don  Niko  Grskovich  and  John  J.  Grgurevich. 
The  former  assured  the  committee  that  50,000  would  enlist  immediately  if 
Congress  would  enact  a  law  giving  them  the  status  of  friendly  aliens,  and  that 
ultimately  nearly  500,000  would  fight  under  the  stars  and  stripes  He  also 
emphasized  the  tremendous  effect  which  such  action  by  the  United  States 
would  have  on  the  Jugo-Slavs  now  in  the  Austrian  army,  though  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  its  war  objects.  Senator  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, hinted  that  a  bill  putting  American  Jugo-Slavs  into  the  class  of  friendly 
aliens  might  result. — Editor. 
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Lansing,  announced  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  subject 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  last  week  the  Supreme  Inter- 
Allied  War  Council  at  Versailles  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
independence  of  Poland  and  approved  the  position  of  the 
United  States  government.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
England  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovak  provisional  govern- 
ment, as  had  previously  been  done  by  the  French. 

In  the  United  States  are  vast  numbers  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  nations,  and  here  the  practical  program  of  their 
future  must  be  worked  out,  but  so  far  our  government  has 
shown  little  understanding,  and  our  general  public  infinitely 
less,  of  the  whole  situation.  We  have  not  permitted  the  en- 
listment of  volunteers  from  any  of  these  peoples  in  our  army, 
and  so  they  have  been  compelled  to  organize  foreign  legions 
at  their  own  expense,  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
French  army.  The  Poles  have  recruited  from  the  United 
States  and  been  obliged  to  organize  them  under  Canadian  offi- 
cers in  Canada.  These  Poles  have  volunteered  to  go  to  a 
foreign  soil  to  fight  under  foreign  officers  for  a  country  that 
does  not  exist,  at  a  wage  of  seven  cents  a  day.  They  have 
left  their  families,  many  of  whom  have  had  to  suffer  the  dis- 
grace of  coming  on  American  charity — all  because  we  would 
not  let  them  into  our  army  and  give  them  the  advantage  of 
American  pay,  allotment  and  insurance.  The  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  have  similar  legions.  One  of  my  stu- 
dents, a  senior,  who  had  lived  in  America  eight  years  but  had 
not  yet  got  his  second  papers,  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
get  into  our  army,  but  he  could  not,  so  he  has  gone  to  France 
with  the  Czech  legion.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  soldier 
than  he  would  have  made  for  us. 

Now  that  our  State  Department  has  adopted  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  subject  nations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
take  the  next  step.  But  perhaps  the  first  necessity  is  that  we 
should  study  the  map  of  eastern  Europe,  and  when  we  do  so 
we  shall  find  that  these  people  come  from  a  region  which 
constitutes  a  perfect  barrier  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic 
•against  the  ambition  of  the  Germans.  We  have  been  seeing 
in  the  newspapers  recently  a  great  increase  in  the  revolution- 
ary resistance  which  is  being  developed  in  Poland,  Bohemia 
and  the  South  Slavic  regions,  and  we  know  that  if  the  United 


States  comes  out  positively  for  these  people  the  extent  of  these 
revolutions  and  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  very  greatly  increased.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
Prussian  policy  of  trying  to  crush  out  the  language,  which  is 
ihe  dearest  heritage  of  a  people  in  subjection,  instead  of  fur- 
nishing fuel  for  the  revolutions  we  pour  water  upon  them. 
One  of  the  things  which  they  most  wish  is  the  possibility  of 
organizing  military  units  in  our  army,  of  men  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  draft,  and  who  would  all  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage within  the  company,  or  regiment,  or  even  division.  They 
should  have  their  own  insignia  and  be  officered,  so  far  as  may 
be,  by  men  who  speak  their  own  language  or  sympathetically 
understand  their  national  aspirations.  Not  only  would  this 
have  great  military  value,  but  its  political  significance  would 
be  much  greater. 

Through  the  press  and  other  sources  of  publication  we  must 
enlighten  ignorance  and  uproot  prejudice.  Through  legisla- 
tion we  must  remove  the  galling  restrictions  which  press  in- 
discriminately upon  aliens  who  are  our  natural  allies  and 
upon  those  who  are  our  open  enemies.  Paderewski,  speaking 
as  a  representative  of  the  Poles,  characterized  the  recent  action 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature  limiting  the  teaching  of  any 
language  but  English  as  "out-Prussianizing  Prussia."  The 
history,  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  age-long  struggles  for  lib- 
erty which  many  of  these  peoples  have  been  carrying  on  must 
be  made  known  to  Americans.  We,  in  our  turn,  must  con- 
vince them  that  our  devotion  to  universal  freedom  and 
democracy  is  not  an  idle  boast,  and  when  they  are  once  con- 
vinced we  shall  find  them  joining  in  a  cooperation  which  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  More  than  one  military  man  has  told 
me  that  it  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

Further,  and  perhaps  no  less  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
cooperation,  which  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  German 
method,  will  prepare  the  ground  for  more  harmonious  living 
together  in  the  years  to  come.  We  still  have  our  Prussians  who 
would  crush  out  the  dearest  traditions  of  our  immigrants. 
But  Prussia  and  Austria  have  reaped  hatred.  We  have  here 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  other  way  and  may  ourselves  reap 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  gratitude  of  peoples  who  have  been 
understood  and  helped  to  freedom  long  denied  them. 


Our  New  Americans  and  War  Activities 

By  Alexander  Whiteside 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    CITIZENS    OF    FOREIGN    BIRTH    AND    DESCENT,    NEW    ENGLAND 

LIBERTY    LOAN    COMMITTEE 


WE  have  now,  while  the  war  is  on,  the  best  op- 
portunity we  have  ever  had  to  put  all  of  our 
people  on  the  same  human  basis.  Liberty  bonds 
are  an  excellent  method  of  approach.  So  is  food 
conservation;  so  are  war  savings  stamps;  so  is  every  other 
form  of  war  activity.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience  in 
these  last  two  Liberty  bond  campaigns,  working  intimately 
and  closely  with  twenty  different  races,  that  the  idea  of  weld- 
ing these  elements  of  our  population  into  a  splendid  race  of 
new  Americans,  loyal  to  our  American  ideals,  is  not  a  vision 
that  can  never  be  realized,  but  a  practical,  concrete,  human 
•opportunity.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  do  some  such 
work  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  described  in  this  article,  I  under- 
took at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public 


Safety,  which  in  turn  had  been  requested  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, to  coordinate  in  Massachusetts  the  work  now  being 
done  under  the  term  of  "Americanization,"  which  has  be- 
come so  familiar  in  the  past  year.  We  are  at  present  devis- 
ing machinery  to  this  end.  We  define  Americanization  as  a 
program  tending  towards  a  common  language,  a  common  set 
of  governmental,  social  and  economic  ideals  and  a  common 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  United 
States  both  in  and  after  the  war.  Since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  Americanization  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  confined  largely  to  efforts  among  the  alien 
population.  We  in  Massachusetts  do  not  believe  that  this 
work  should  be  so  confined.  We  think  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  are  in  just  as  much  need  of 
Americanization  as  millions  of  those  who  were  not  born   in 
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the  United  States  and  who  are  not  yet  naturalized.  In  our 
opinion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  Americans  who  cannot  become 
truer  Americans.  We  therefore  feel  that  Americanization 
work  should  be  done  among  all  and  by  all  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart. 

In  this  article,  however,  I  shall  speak  principally  of  the 
work  done  in  Massachusetts  among  people  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion in  the  last  two  Liberty  loan  campaigns  and  let  this  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  what  is  possible  in  every  sort  of  war 
activity. 

At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Liberty  loan 
committees  in  the  various  federal  reserve  districts  organized 
campaigns  among  people  speaking  tongues  other  than  English. 
In  most  districts  the  campaign  was  run  by  what  was  called 
the  Foreign  Language  Division.  In  Massachusetts  the  com- 
mittee having  this  work  in  charge  went  under  the  name 
Massachusetts  Citizens  of  Foreign  Birth  or  Descent  Liberty 
Loan  Committee. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  is 
foreign-born  or  of  foreign-born  parentage  and  about  33  per 
cent  is  foreign-born.  Of  course,  these  percentages  include 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  they  indicate  how  far  the  com- 
monwealth has  departed  from  the  English  stock  that  comprised 
over  90  per  cent  of  its  population  in  1790. 

Organizing   Citizens   of   Foreign   Birth 

During  the  first  Liberty  loan  campaign  no  special  effort 
was  made  to  reach  these  more  recent  additions  to  our  people. 
After  the  second  campaign  had  been  going  about  a  week  I 
was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  New  England  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  to  undertake  this  particular  branch  of  the  work 
and  to  organize  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Foreign  Birth 
or  Descent.  As  we  had  but  three  weeks  in  which  to  both  or- 
ganize and  work,  we  could  not  cover  the  field  as  comprehen- 
sively as  necessary,  but  we  found  a  most  gratifying  response 
from  the  thirteen  distinct  races  among  which  we  worked. 

With  plenty  of  time  to  organize  for  the  third  campaign, 
we  approached  the  matter  with  thoroughness  and  care,  and 
formed  a  committee  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  This  com- 
mittee had  on  it  representatives  of  nineteen  different  races, 
each  having  a  national  language.  These  were:  Albanian, 
Armenian,  Czech,  Chinese,  Danish,  Finnish,  French,  Greek, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Jewish,  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  Norwegian, 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Swedish  and  Syrian. 

Our  plan  was  simple.  We  formed  a  committee  composed 
of  four  or  five  representatives  of  each  race,  who  lived  in  or 
near  Boston,  so  that  they  would  be  available  for  committee 
meetings.  In  addition  to  these  members  I  picked  a  number 
of  well-known  men  from  various  parts  of  Massachusetts 
whose  names  would  carry  weight  but  who  were  not  required 
to  attend  meetings  or  do  much  work,  and  I  then  picked  per- 
haps a  dozen  men  who  were  available  for  work.  The  com- 
mittee thus  formed  consisted  of  over  eighty  individuals,  with 
myself  as  chairman  and  a  competent  executive  secretary. 

Representatives  of  each  race  were  asked  to  choose  the  cities 
and  towns  in  which  there  was  any  considerable  group  of  their 
race  and  to  nominate  in  each  one  of  those  places  a  local  chair- 
man for  their  race.  In  all  we  covered  between  125  and  150 
cities  and  towns.  In  each  of  these  there  was  a  local  chairman 
appointed  by  the  New  England  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in 
charge  of  all  work  in  that  municipality.  These  local  chair- 
men were  notified  of  the  appointment  of  our  local  chairmen 
for  the  various  racial  groups,  and  our  local  chairmen  were 
told  to  report  immediately  to  the  general  chairmen  for  their 
municipalities. 


While  the  plan  was  simple,  the  success  of  its  operation  de- 
pended on  the  personal  influence  of  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious committees  and  the  attention  they  gave  to  the  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  a  recognized  leader  of  a  ra- 
cial group  can  reach  his  own  people  better  than  someone  else. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  people  who  cannot  speak 
English.  The  slogan  adopted  by  our  Jewish  Committee, 
namely:  A  Liberty  Bond  in  Every  Jewish  Home,  represented 
the  aim  of  each  one  of  our  racial  groups  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts. In  any  municipality,  however,  where  the  local  state 
chairman  had  arranged  for  a  general  and  systematic  house-to- 
house  canvass,  we  did  not  try  to  make  a  house-to-house  racial 
canvass,  as  that  would  have  resulted  in  duplication  and  con- 
fusion. In  such  cases  (and  Boston  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample) we  merely  offered  the  representatives  of  the  races  on 
our  committee  to  the  local  chairman  to  use  as  he  wished,  and 
we  confined  our  energies  to  having  each  racial  group  reach  in 
other  ways  its  own  people. 

The  most  effective  means  were  through  churches,  lodges, 
societies,  the  foreign  press,  meetings,  rallies,  parades,  and  the 
like.  We  urged  the  various  members  of  our  committee  and 
our  various  local  chairmen,  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees which  they  in  turn  formed,  to  educate  their  people  in 
every  possible  way  about  Liberty  bonds.  Literature  was 
printed  in  every  language  and  a  poster  in  twenty-one  different 
languages,  including  English,  with  the  slogan  Liberty  Bonds 
Mean  Freedom  for  All  Forever.  This  literature  was  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  state. 

We  had  to  exercise  considerable  tact  in  combining  all  of 
these  races  on  one  committee  and  in  dealing  with  the  mem- 
bers of  some  of  them.  At  the  start  some  said  they  could  see 
no  particular  reason  for  distinct  campaigns  among  the  people 
of  their  races,  as  they  were  all  Americans.  We  pointed  out 
that  many  people  of  each  race  were  not  naturalized,  that 
many  had  not  even  taken  out  first  papers,  that  many  could  not 
speak  or  read  English,  and  that  educational  propaganda  of 
great  value  to  country,  state  and  individual  could  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  with  en- 
thusiasm and  good-will,  and  the  results  surprised  us.  Not  only 
were  millions  of  dollars  of  Liberty  bonds  sold,  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  otherwise  would  have  had  a  very 
slight  idea  of  what  Liberty  bonds  meant  were  reached.  The 
patriotism  shown  by  these  new  Americans  was  a  daily  lesson 
to  thousands  who  think,  from  their  inheritance,  that  perhaps 
they  have  a  greater  claim  to  be  called  Americans. 

Each  race  presented  a  peculiar  problem,  and  in  many  of  the 
racial  groups  we  found  factions  that  had  to  be  dealt  with 
carefully.  This  was  particularly  true  among  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, where  there  are  two  distinct  factions,  with  different  po- 
litical aims  so  far  as  Poland  is  concerned,  and  rather  hard 
feeling  between  the  two  factions.  The  Russians,  Lithuanians 
and  Lettish  people  were  divided,  generally  speaking,  between 
Socialists  and  others,  and  little  interest  was  shown  by  the 
Socialists  in  Liberty  bonds.  Where  an  intimate  personal  con- 
tact could  be  established,  however,  and  a  chance  given  to 
show  the  reasons  for  Liberty  bonds  the  response  was  almost 
always  good. 

The    Conflict   of   Traditions 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  did  not  fully 
understand  the  racial  history  and  traditions  of  the  various 
racial  groups  with  which  we  were  dealing,  to  appreciate  all  the 
intricate  human  problems  involved  in  achieving  entire  har- 
mony in  regard  to  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds.  I,  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  and  our  executive  Staff  spent  hours  listen- 
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Coming   together  one   evening   in    their   native   costumes,   these   Liberty   loan   campaign   workers  from    Italy,  Sweden, 

Poland,  Finland,  Armenia,  and   many   other  countries,  discovered   that    in   helping   the   cause   of  America   they  were 

helping  not  only   that  of  their  individual  nationalities,  but  that   of  freedom-loving  peoples  cvcryzvhcrc 


ing  to  the  most  intricate  revelations  of  reasons  for  splits  hero 
and  splits  there.  These  revelations  were  always  made  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  and  emphasis,  though  often  in  very  broken 
English.  The  case  of  the  Letts  will  illustrate.  I  tried  for  a 
time  hopelessly  to  solve  in  my  mind  the  difficulty  presented 
to  me  orally  in  regard  to  this  people.  Finally,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  man  far  more  experienced  in  such  matters  than  I. 
I  formed  the  following  conclusion:  It  is  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  represented  to  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  that 
they  may,  when  the  war  is  over,  expect  in  their  own  countries 
independent  democratic  states,  each  with  a  seaport.  Poland 
and  Lithuania  are  so  geographically  situated  that  this  ques- 
tion of  a  seaport  presents  some  difficulty.  The  most  obvious 
seaport  to  each  is  Riga,  which  happens  to  be  a  part  of  Let- 
tonia.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians 
each  hope  to  have  Riga  for  their  national  seaport  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Letts. 

We  approached  all  our  work  in  the  most  human  way  pos- 
sible, our  aim  being  to  form  real  friendships  and  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  everyone  pulling  together  in  the  great 
war  for  the  freedom  of  mankind.  We  relieved  the  tedium 
of  daily  work  as  much  as  possible  by  meetings  and  other 
rallies,  and  by  speeches  in  industrial  plants,  lodges,  societies 
and    other    places    where    any    considerable    group    could    be 


gathered  together.  At  the  meetings  we  supplied  speakers 
not  only  in  the  language  of  the  people  holding  the  meeting, 
but  also  in  English,  obtaining  in  each  such  case,  if  possible, 
the  speaker  most  desired.  Our  cardinal  principle  for  meet- 
ings was  not  only  to  have  speeches  and  an  opportunity  to 
buy  Liberty  bonds  but  also  some  form  of  entertainment, 
such  as  music  or  moving  pictures.  We  offered  the  very  best 
sort  of  entertainment  that  could  be  devised,  something  that 
was  sure  to  attract  the  people  we  wished  to  reach.  If  we 
once  got  them  in  the  hall  or  theater  we  could  harass  them 
to  our  heart's  content  with  speeches  and  Liberty  bonds.  1 
do  not  think  this  principle  need  be  confined  to  meetings  of 
people  of  foreign  extraction.  It  can  be  successfully  followed 
among  any  people  anywhere. 

At  one  meeting  I  had  occasion  to  exercise  my  authority 
to  prevent  the  people  who  I  felt  had  been  attracted  there,  in 
part  at  least,  by  some  widely  advertised  moving  pictures, 
from  being  buncoed.  Some  very  good  speeches  on  the  Lib- 
erty loan  and  general  patriotism,  interspersed  with  excellent 
music,  had  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  The  racial 
committee  in  charge  had  planned  to  have  a  general  inter- 
mission during  which  Liberty  bonds  should  be  sold.  I  an- 
nounced, however,  that  just  twenty  minutes  would  be  allowed 
for  this  purpose  and   during  the  sale  of   the  bonds  and  the 
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attendant  excitement  I  sat  with  my  watch  in  hand,  promptly 
closing  that  feature  of  the  entertainment  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes.  Those  selling  the  bonds  were  for  the 
moment  considerably  irritated,  but  they  admitted  after- 
wards that  it  was  only  right  that  good  faith  should  be  kept 
with  the  audience  and  that  the  subsequent  sale  of  bonds  to 
that  particular  race  was  stimulated  by  this  action. 

In  the  heat  of  a  campaign  excitement  runs  high,  and  many 
people  rush  in  to  headquarters  at  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day  with  information  and  advice.  I  allowed  myself  one 
day  to  be  persuaded,  somewhat  against  my  better  judgment, 
to  undertake  a  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  at  an  hour's  notice 
at  a  large  Jewish  theater,  packed  to  the  doors  by  people  who 
spoke  little  or  no  English  and  who  had  come  there  to  see  a 
thrilling  Yiddish  drama.  In  one  hour  we  had  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  theater,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  several  banks,  with  the  company  presenting 
the  performance  and  with  a  Yiddish  speaker.  The  Yiddish 
speaker  seemed  to  me  to  be  getting  along  very  well  for  a 
while — though  I  could  not  understand  his  language — when 
he  suddenly  became  overcome  by  his  emotions :  he  was  pic- 
turing, I  believe,  the  conditions  in  Russia  under  which  the 
audience  had  been  born  and  reared  and  from  which  they 
had  chosen  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  He  finally 
burst  into  tears,  and  his  value  for  the  moment  as  a  Liberty 
loan  speaker  departed.  Three  other  patriotic  Jewish  men, 
who  were  standing  by  my  side,  rushed  towards  the  stage 
and  said  they  could  finish  the  speech.  Only  one  actually 
succeeded  in  making  himself  heard  and  he  in  some  way 
antagonized  the  audience  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
pulled  off  the  stage  by  members  of  the  theatrical  company. 
We  all  then  withdrew  to  the  manager's  office  where  we 
received  a  stern  call-down  for  the  disturbance  we  had  caused. 
It  took  a  little  time  and  some  diplomacy  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  the  following  evening,  with  more  time  to  perfect  our 
arrangements  and  a  more  self-controlled  Yiddish  speaker, 
we  were  able  successfully  to  demonstrate  the  needs  of  the 
government,  and  to  sell  many  Liberty  bonds. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  presided  over  a  Polish  meeting. 
This  was  held  in  a  theater  with  about  two  thousand  Polish 
people  present.  We  gave  a  musical  entertainment,  had 
speeches  in  Polish  and  English,  and  showed  two  moving- 
picture  films.  I  left  the  meeting  at  5:30  p.  m.  with  $9,000 
cash  in  my  pocket  (no  bill  larger  than  $50)  collected  as  the 
initial  payments  for  Liberty  bonds,  and  with  applications 
for  bonds  aggregating  $70,000.  That  same  evening  I  went 
to  a  Greek  meeting,  much  smaller  in  size,  where  subscriptions 
for  $75,000  of  bonds  were  made.  In  these  meetings,  as  I 
say,  we  always  provided  an  entertainment,  musical  or  other- 
wise, as  well  as  a  chance  to  subscribe  for  Liberty  bonds,  and 
the   results  were   most  gratifying. 

We  urged  the  various  members  of  our  committees  to  form 
committees  cf  women  among  the  different  races  and  to  inter- 
est women  and  children  actively  in  the  work.  Results  ob- 
tained in  this  way  were  most  interesting,  also.  In  Boston 
there  was  a  special  committee  for  women  of  foreign  races,  of 
which  Mrs.  Sidney  Hosmer  was  chairman.  As  this  com- 
mittee had  its  headquarters  in  the  suite  with  ours  I  was  in 
constant  touch  with  them,  and  they  were  certainly  as  active 
and  enthusiastic  as  the  men.  We  had  a  joint  entertainment 
one  night  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  as  a  get-together 
effort  for  all  the  members  of  our  committees  in  and  around 
Boston.  About  three  hundred  people  attended,  many  of  them 
in  native  costume.  Our  Swedish  committee  furnished  instru- 
mental music,  our  Armenian  committer  vocal  music,  our  Fin- 


nish committee  dances,  and  our  one  disappointment  was  that 
the  Polish  girls  present  had  not  known  that  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  them  furnish  Polish  dances.  Personally,  I 
never  enjoyed  a  party  more  in  my  life.  The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  sent  a  photographer,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the 
evening  was  a  picture  of  the  entire  group,  with  the  mayor 
of  Boston  sitting  in  the  center  with  a  three  year  old  Syrian 
girl  on  his  knee. 

I  suggested  to  the  New  England  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  special  committee  of  people  of 
German  ancestry.  After  careful  selection,  a  small  group  of 
such  men  was  formed  and  asked  to  get  up  a  German  com- 
mittee. This  was  done,  the  organization  including  an  auxili- 
ary committee  of  seven  or  eight  of  us  who  could  form  a  con- 
necting link  with  the  New  England  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 
This  German  committee  had  its  own  headquarters,  its  own 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  accomplished  great  results.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  most  important  that  every  person 
of  German  extraction  in  Massachusetts  who  wished  to  be 
loyal  to  the  United  States  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy 
Liberty  bonds,  and  this,  I  think,  was  achieved.  Over  $4,000,- 
000  of  Liberty  bonds  were  sold  among  people  of  German 
extraction  in  Massachusetts.  While  possibly  some  of  thos? 
bonds  were  purchased,  for  one  reason  or  another,  by  people 
whose  loyalty  is  greater  toward  Germany  than  toward  the 
United  States,  I  think  this  was  true  in  only  a  small  minority 
of  cases  and  even  in  these,  I  believe,  the  effect  will  be  good. 
One  slogan  used  by  the  German  committee  was  in  the  form 
of  a  choice  between  the  iron  cross  and  a  Liberty  bond,  and 
the  Liberty  bond  was  usually  chosen,  though  I  know  of  some 
people  who  have  both.  The  German  committee  made  two 
whirlwind  tours  of  the  state  in  automobiles,  and  in  this  way 
cemented  the  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  thousands  of 
people  whose  inclination  before  perhaps  tended  more  toward 
the  Fatherland. 

We  regarded  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  as  the  primary 
object  in  our  work,  but  the  educational  opportunity  was  re- 
garded as  highly  important.  The  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  has  been  too  much  neglected  and  often  shamefully  ex- 
ploited. The  real  hand  of  welcome  has  never  been  properly 
extended  to  him,  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  communities 
where  immigrants  of  a  certain  race  are  segregated  in  colonies, 
speaking  their  own  language,  marrying  among  their  own 
people,  stamped  not  as  Americans  but  as  members  of  the  race 
from  which  they  come.  Too  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  in  touch  with  them  and  to  help  them  understand  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  our  American  life.  It  is  discreditable 
to  us  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  the  original  dream  of 
freedom  which  these  people  had  when  they  landed  has  so 
often  resulted  in  disappointment.  There  is  a  wonderful 
chance  in  this  country  to  weld  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  races 
which  compose  our  population  into  a  strong,  virile  and  intel- 
ligent people.  It  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  setting  aside 
racial  distinctions  and  by  our  all  joining  together  as  human 
beings  in  a  common  cause  for  the  good  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  people  have  come  to  our  shores  for  freedom,  be- 
cause  they  thought  that  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  had 
the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  work,  pray,  think,  act  and 
vote  as  they  liked.  They  who  have  come  here  have  been  the 
pioneer  type,  the  strong  and  courageous,  those  willing  to 
leave  their  homes  and  peoples  and  start  fresh  in  a  strange 
land.  Their  purpose  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  American  colonists  who  threw  off  the  British  yoke,  and 
they  should  be  given  every  help  and  comfort  by  the  descend- 
ants of  those  American  colonists. 


A  Lesson  from  Australia 

Her  Systems  of  Land  Settlement  for  the  Returning  Soldier 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


OF    THE    SURVEY   STAFF 


WITH  the  great  German  offensive  and  with  the 
entry  of  American  troops  in  the  firing  line,  there 
has  come  a  more  intense  realization  of  the  state 
of  war  throughout  this  country  and  a  greater 
determination  to  make  the  American  contribution  to  the  Al- 
lied cause  in  men  as  well  as  in  munitions  as  large  as  humanly 
possible  this  year.  Thus,  civilian  problems  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  vast  army  three  thousand  miles  from  home, 
which  were  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  academic  aloofness  but  a 
few  months  ago,  have  come  very  near;  and,  comparing  the 
history  of  our  participation  in  the  war  with  that  of  the  Allies, 
we  may  well  say  that  we  have  reached  the  second  stage  of 
the  campaign. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  the  other  early  participants,  how- 
ever, have  already  entered  the  third  stage  of  "preparedness," 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  contributions  to  these  pages, 
preparation  for  a  return  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace 
after  the  final  victory  plays  a  considerable  part  in  it.  For,  the 
political  and  economic  programs  of  the  Allies  which  must  be 
realized  to  make  security  complete  and  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
from  the  defeat  of  German  militarism  would  fall  together  like 
packs  of  cards  if  at  the  time  when  they  become  objects  of  prac- 
tical politics,  the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  the  people 
were  to  be  convulsed  by  sudden,  unforeseen  happenings. 

The  absorption  of  the  great  armies,  recruited  or  conscripted 
in  most  cases  for  "the  duration  of  the  war,"  in  civilian  pur- 
suits offers  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  statesmanship. 
Millions  of  men  cannot  be  suddenly  turned  loose  to  earn  their 
bread  as  best  they  may,  to  swim  or  sink,  to  crowd  the  present 
personnel  of  the  productive  branch  of  national  enterprise  out 
of  their  jobs  or  to  be  themselves  driven  to  the  wall — without 
the  most  violent  reactions  upon  every  other '  sphere  of  na- 
tional activity. 

Some  of  the  steps  have  been  shown  in  the  Survey  by  which 
this  process  of  demobilization  is  to  be  safeguarded  against  the 
danger  of  turmoil  in  the  British  Empire.  We  shall  endeavor 
in  the  Survey  to  follow  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of 
these  plans.  The  following  brief  account  of  Australia's  pro- 
vision for  the  returning  soldier  only  tells  one  part  of  the  story 
but  may  indicate  some  of  the  lines  along  which  we  should 
now,  in  the  United  States,  begin  to  study  the  best  means  of 
freeing  the  return  of  our  young  heroes  from  unnecessary  risks 
of  wide-spread  economic  disturbance,  hardship  and  panic. 

The  federal  parliament  of  Australia  and  the  legislatures 
of  several  of  the  states  have  during  the  past  year  enacted 
laws  to  protect  the  returning  soldiers  against  adversity  and 
the  civil  population  generally  against  serious  industrial  dis- 
turbance by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  land  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  successful  farming.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  sum  of  twenty  million  pounds  has  been  appropriated 
— an  amount  equivalent  on  the  same  population  basis  to  about 
two  billion  dollars  for  the  United  States.  The  federal  bill, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  minister  of  defense  and  passed 
by  both  houses  in  August  and  September  respectively,  provides 
for  a  central  commission  of  seven  private  persons  to  be  ap- 


pointed by  the  government  and  presided  over  by  a  member  of 
the  cabinet. 

The  duties  of  this  commission  will  be  administrative.  Its 
regulations  and  decisions  will  be  executed  in  each  state  by 
a  state  board,  composed  in  each  case  by  seven  private  citizens. 
The  state  boards,  again,  will  be  advised  and  assisted  in  their 
work  by  local  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  members  of  the  commission,  the 
state  boards  and  the  local  commissions  will  serve  in  an  honor- 
ary capacity,  and  they  will  include  returned  soldiers. 

The  commission  will  prescribe,  among  other  things,  the 
purposes  for  which  "repatriation  funds"  may  be  made  avail- 
able, the  limits  and  the  conditions  of  such  assistance ;  the  state 
boards  will  consider  the  applications  submitted  by  returned 
soldiers  who  will  register  their  names  before  discharge.  "The 
main  object  in  view,"  says  a  precis  of  the  act,  "is  to  secure  a 
complete  network  of  labor  agencies  working  incessantly  in  the 
interests  of  the  returned  soldier." 

The  federal  repatriation  policy  so  far  includes: 

The  establishment  of  curative  workshops  attached  to  the  hospitals, 
giving  the  now  familiar  treatments  for  re-education,  for  the  study 
of  natural  aptitudes  to  be  taken  into  account  in  prescribing  more  ad- 
vanced training,  for  familiarizing  the  wounded  soldier  with  the  use 
of  artificial  limbs  or  exercising  injured  limbs. 

Arrangement  with  private  employers  to  enable  men  to  get  the  more 
advanced  training — the  employers  paying  a  wage  appropriate  to  the 
value  of  the  actual  work  and  the  government  paying  the  difference 
between  that  sum  and  the  recognized  wage  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular occupation. 

The  provision  of  facilities  for  young  men  who  went  to  war  in  the 
middle  of  their  apprenticeships  to  complete  their  tuition,  the  govern- 
ment accepting  the  responsibility  of  supplementing  their  wages  to 
enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  establishment  of  hostels  or  homes  for  the  voluntary  occupa- 
tion by  those  permanently  incapacitated,  a  reasonable  deduction  being 
made  from  their  pensions  to  pay  towards  such  accommodation;  and 
a  special  allowance  of  $2.50  a  week,  payable  by  the  repatriation 
authority  at  its  discretion,  to  friends  and  relatives  taking  care  of 
such  men. 

The  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  limbs  with 
branch  factories  in  the  different  states,  not  only  to  make  but  also  to 
repair  and  renew  artificial   limbs. 

The  encouragement  of  small  rural  industries,  such  as  hog  raising, 
the  government  guaranteeing  a  market  and  organizing  and  handling 
the  sale  of  the  produce;  including  also  the  promotion  of  cooperative 
organization  among  such  settlers  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
slaughterhouses  and  the  like. 

Loans  upon  liberal  and  attractive  terms  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
in  urban  areas. 

This  act  has  been  supplemented  in  New  South  Wales  by 
a  law,  passed  in  October,  enacting  proposals  adopted  at  a 
number  of  conferences  in  Melbourne  at  which  all  the  states 
were  represented.  Its  provisions  apply  to  all  commonwealth 
and  dominion  soldiers,  including  those  who  have  not  gone  to 
the  front  but  have  been  injured  in  camp  at  home  and  to  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  who  have  been  enlisted  in  England  and  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Parents  or  friends  of  soldiers  at  the  front  are  permitted  to 
apply  for  blocks  of  land  to  put  these  into  working  order  before 
the  soldiers  return.  Transfers  of  such  lands  are  permissible 
only  to  other  returned  soldiers  who  have  claims  equal  to  those 
of  the  original  holders.     An  advance  of  £500   ($2,000)   may 
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be  made  to  any  returned  soldier,  the  state  reserving  the  right 
to  see  that  this  loan  is  properly  spent  and  the  land  wisely 
used.  If  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  not  complied  with, 
the  land  may  be  forfeited. 

A  committee  of  three  is  set  up  in  the  central  office  to  deal 
with  applications,  so  that  men  may  be  selected  for  the  class 
of  land  settlement  for  which  they  are  most  suited.  So  far  as 
possible,  men  are  of  course  to  be  settled  in  their  home  districts. 
Loans  will  also  be  made  to  suitable  applicants  desiring  to 
engage  in  share-farming.  Soldiers  desiring  to  purchase  land 
privately  will  be  provided  with  the  services  of  an  expert, 
whose  report  will  also  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  minister  that 
a  loan  can  safely  be  made. 

Another  act,  simultaneously  passed  in  New  South  Wales, 
empowers  the  governor  to  issue  grants  of  crown  land  to  the 
public  trustee  of  lands  which  this  official  may  mortgage  to 
create  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  construction  of 
buildings  and  effecting  of  improvements  on  land  prepared  foi 
homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents. 
This  fund  is  to  be  disbursed  through  the  agency  of  voluntary 
workers'  associations  which  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  all  the 
necessary  capital  for  preparing  soldiers'  homesteads. 

The  government  of  New  South  Wales  has  so  far  acquired 
eighteen  estates  of  171,213  acres  and  has  placed  about  five 
hundred  men  in  holdings.  In  the  opinion  of  W.  G.  Ashford, 
minister  for  lands,  it  will  take  two  years  to  settle  5,000  sol- 
diers if  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky  methods  of  previous  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided.  The  group  system  of 
settlement  will  as  far  as  possible  be  followed,  mixed  farming, 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  the  like. 

The  cooperation  of  the  state  and  the  commonwealth  in  this 
undertaking  is  very  suggestive  for  the  kind  of  arrangement 
that  would  be  possible  in  the  United  States,  because  their 
relation  is  similar.  The  state  which  owns  the  land — there 
are  over  two  million  acres  available  for  this  purpose  in  New 
South  Wales — sells  it  to  the  soldiers  at  5  per  cent  interest  and 
1  per  cent  sinking  fund  per  annum,  which  will  pay  off  the 
liability  in  about  38  years,  not  an  unreasonably  long  time  if 
we  remember  that  the  purchasers  are  for  the  most  part  young 
men.  The  Commonwealth  government,  in  the  meantime, 
recognizes  its  responsibility  towards  the  soldier  by  enabling 
him  to  live  while  he  is  developing  the  land.  To  this  end,  it 
advances  up  to  $2,500  for  improvements  and  the  purchase  of 
stock,  implements  and  other  necessaries.  This  the  settler  is 
paying  for  very  slowly,  beginning  with  an  instalment  of  only 
3y2  per  cent  for  the  first  year. 

The  State  as  Adviser 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  new  South 
Wales  scheme  is  the  educational  and  advisory  aid  which  is 
provided  by  the  state.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  experts  will 
cooperate  with  the  staff  of  the  settlement  authority  to  bring 
the  best  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  selection 
of  estates,  their  planning,  improvement,  and  everything  else 
necessary  to  ensure  business  success.  Already  new  railroad 
extensions  and  other  public  works  have  been  taken  in  hand  to 
make  these  lands  more  accessible.  In  short,  everything  is  to 
be  done  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  investment  for  the  state 
and  to  make  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers  the  occasion  for  a 
first-rate  contribution  to  the  colonization  of  the  state. 

The  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  have  passed  similar 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  national  policy 
effective.  Some  of  them  may  here  be  stated  in  barest  outline. 
Victoria,  a  few  months  ago,  empowered  the  government  to 
issue  stock  to  the  extent  of  £2,250,000  ($9,000,000)   in  three 


years  to  purchase  land  for  soldiers  and  make  advances  up  to 
$2,000  to  each  soldier  settler.  Certain  other  privileges  to 
settlers  under  older  land  acts  also  are  extended  to  Australian 
soldiers  who  have  served  abroad  and  to  British  soldiers.  The 
new  measure  further  includes  provision  for  the  training  of 
unskilled  men,  and  for  loans  not  exceeding  $600  to  enable 
men  to  become  share-farmers  or  enter  into  partnership  with 
land-owning  individuals  or  companies.  No  instalment  of  pur- 
chase money,  interest  or  rent  is  to  be  charged  for  the  first 
three  years. 

Homes  in  South  Australia 

South  Australia  in  November,  passed  an  act  empowering 
the  state  bank  to  advance  £600  ($2,400)  to  returned  soldiers 
and  to  perfect  arrangements  for  providing  homes.  Under 
this  measure,  large  areas  may  be  purchased  and  roads  and 
sidewalks  made.  Transfer  fees  and  stamp  duties  are  waived. 
Advances  are  made  repayable  on  an  easy  instalment  plan  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  years.  Soldiers'  widows  are  to 
retain  their  homes  at  a  maximum  rental  of  6  sh.  (a  dollar  and 
a  half)  per  week  unless  they  re-marry. 

This  state,  it  may  be  added  incidentally,  also  has  passed  an 
act  to  make  special  provision  for  returned  soldiers  who  are 
curable  mental  cases.  The  state  will  automatically  take  over 
control  of  these  cases  from  the  military  authorities  to  avoid 
any  break  in  treatment  or  unnecessary  procedure.  Mentally 
defective  returned  soldiers  or  sailors  will  be  received  into  an 
approved  home  set  aside  for  them  exclusively.  In  hopeless 
cases,  the  usual  civilian  procedure  will  be  followed. 

Tasmania  last  year  amended  a  previous  returned  soldiers' 
settlement  act,  to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to  men  in 
camp  who  have  not  left  Australia  at  the  close  of  the  war 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  arranges  for  special  aid 
to  the  soldier  who  had  property  of  his  own  when  he  enlisted 
and  needs  assistance  on  his  return.  The  government  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  soldier  settlers  with  live  stock  to  the  value 
of  £150  ($600)  on  the  instalment  system  and  with  advances 
for  building  homes  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,000).  If  a  soldier 
dies  or  fails  to  return,  his  dependents  are  entitled,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities.  This 
measure  is  made  retroactive  as  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  widows  of  soldiers  are  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits it  offers. 

In  this  state,  the  crown  lands  were  thought  too  costly  to 
improve  sufficiently  to  attract  returning  soldiers,  and  it  was 
decided  to  purchase  large  estates  and  divide  them  into  small 
farms,  using  the  money  advanced  by  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment for  buildings,  fences  and  tools.  The  sums  expended 
by  the  state  in  purchasing  the  land,  as  well  as  the  federal 
moneys  advanced  for  improvements,  is  a  lien  upon  the  property 
and  must  be  repaid  in  small  annual  payments. 

West  Australia  claims  that  its  work  is  more  advanced  even 
than  that  of  the  other  states.  In  February  last,  the  secretary 
of  the  War  Council  announced  that  $4,250  had  already  been 
received  from  settled  soldiers  in  repayments.  Here  the  chief 
effort  has  been  to  give  the  returning  soldiers  loans  on  easj 
terms  and  under  suitable  conditions  and  to  help  them  with 
training  to  fit  them  for  work  on  various  lines.  Loans  are  ad- 
vanced not  only  for  the  establishment  of  farms,  but  also  for 
the  opening  of  small  businesses  and  even  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture. 

Those  settling  under  the  federal  act  are  given  public  land 
at  a  fair  market  rent,  with  Jive  years'  exemption  from  rent 
payment.  Advances  to  pay  for  improvements  are  made  on  lib- 
eral terms.      In  this  state,   and   in  Victoria,   special   efforts  .ur 
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made  on  behalf  of  the  man  who  has  been  a  government  tenant 
before  entering  the  arm)'.  In  order  that  he  may  not  be 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  while  performing  a  patriotic 
duty,  he  is  granted  complete  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
rent  and  performance  of  residence  while  serving  with  the 
colors. 

Queensland,  the  most  northerly  and  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated of  the  states,  has  reserved  all  public  lands  for  returned 
soldiers.  For  several  years  they  will  be  permitted  to  occupy 
it  rent-free ;  for  the  next  twelve  years  the  rent  will  be 
1  ^2  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  as  fixed  by  the  opening 
notification ;  and  after  that  rents  for  fifteen-year  lease  periods 
will  be  fixed  by  rent  courts,  the  minister  for  lands  having  the 
power  to  remit  the  rent  for  any  period  or  to  postpone  payment. 
Loans  for  initial  equipment  and  other  productive  purposes  not 
exceeding  $2,500  and  repayable  within  forty  years  will  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  Zy2  per  cent  for  the  first  year,  with  in- 
creases of  Y2  per  cent  per  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent. [Civilian  settlers  in  the  state  can  borrow  at  a  level 
interest  of  5  per  cent  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.] 

Aversion  to  leasehold  farming  in  this  country  may  make 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  Queensland  system  which  has  such 
obvious  economic  and  social  advantages  as  the  only  method 
of  providing  land  for  the  war  veteran.  But  offhand  it  would 
seem  eminently  suitable  as  a  means  of  using  some  of  our  vast 
area  of  public  land  for  this  great  national  purpose  without 
letting  it  lapse  into  private  ownership  and  under  conditions 
favoring  colonization  on  the  best  modern  lines. 

Three  large  areas  have  so  far  been  set  aside  in  Queensland 
for  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers.  One  of  them  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  pineapple  and  of  citrus  fruit,  and 
some  forty  men  with  their  families  have  already  been  estab- 
lished on  small  holdings.  Another  one  is  being  prepared  at 
the  present  time  by  planting  of  a  state  nursery,  clearing  and 
road  making.  This  area  grows  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  other  fruits.  The  third  area  is  being  cut  into  dairying 
and  sugar  cane  farms. 


Training  facilities  have  been  opened  at  the  nursery  just 
mentioned  and  at  another  state  farm  where  men  are  paid  wages 
of  from  $10  to  $12.50  a  week' while  getting  a  working  knowl- 
edge. A  general  store,  a  school  for  children  and  a  good  circu- 
lating library  have  also  been  provided,  while  a  recreation 
building  is  under  construction. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  main  points  of  these  Australian 
schemes  may  be  pointed  out  which  make  them  of  particular 
suggestive  value :  First,  while  all  the  states  are  willing  to  do 
their  share,  the  federal  government  accepts  complete  responsi- 
bility for  all  measures  aiming  at  the  replacement  of  some 
300,000  soldiers  in  the  civil  life  of  the  nation.  Second,  land 
settlement  is  not  put  forward  as  a  single  expedient  of  getting 
over  a  very  difficult  and  onerous  task.  It  is  accompanied  by 
two  equally  important  measures,  a  national  system  of  public 
employment — beginning  on  board  ship  before  the  men  are 
actually  landed  home — and  huge  appropriations  for  suitable 
training   in   many   pursuits   and   vocations. 

We  have  only  mentioned  so  far  the  twenty  million  pounds 
set  out  for  land  settlement.  But  in  addition  to  this  sum, 
one-tenth  of  which  ($10,000,000)  has  been  promised  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  current  year,  ten  million  pounds 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  other  expenses  connected  with  de- 
mobilization and  re-education.  While  the  fund  for  land  set- 
tlement is  suitably  raised  by  loans — being  paid  for,  obviously, 
out  of  the  future  revenue  from  the  now  derelict  lands — the 
other  repatriation  expenditures,  according  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter, are  to  be  covered  out  of  income  tax  spread  over  a  number 
of  years. 

In  Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  war  has  brought 
an  enormous  increase  in  bank  deposits,  and  the  last  two  years, 
according  to  United  States  consular  reports,  have  been  favor- 
able to  most  of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests.  There  is,  therefore,  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
invest  liberally  yet  wisely  in  the  nationally  most  profitable 
home  industry  ;  the  exploitation,  improvement  and  settlement 
of  the  virgin  land. 


NEWSVVOMAN 

By  Hortense  Flexner 

I  I  TITHERED  by  frost  and  heat,  patient,  too  old, 
*  ^    She  wears  a  yellow  scarf  and  strangely  cries 
The  news — a  Grecian  woman  who  has  told 
What  different   tales   beneath   what   different   skies! 


I  like  to  think  when  in  the  windy  dark, 
I  buy  my  paper,  that  the  coin  shall  pay 
A  certain  Ferryman,  who  takes  his  bark 
Across   a  silent   River,    for   her  way. 
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Mexico's  Dilemma 

By  Carl  W.  Ackerman.     George  H.  Doran 

Co.     281  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.65. 

The  -author  of  this  late  addition  to  the 
literature  on  Mexico  had  already  qualified 
as  a  student  of  German  affairs.  Recently  he 
has  returned  to  the  border  of  that  empire  in 
Switzerland  to  continue  observations  for 
which  he  is  properly  equipped.  For  observ- 
ing Mexico  he  was  without  special  equip- 
ment. He  knew  neither  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  language.  His  hasty  trip  to  that 
country  in  the  summer  of  1917  may  have 
been  worth  while  as  a  personal  experience. 
It  was  worth  practically  nothing  to  the 
American  public,  by  reason  either  of  the 
articles  printed  at  the  time  in  a  popular 
weekly  or  of  this  volume  into  which  they 
have  now  been  assembled.  For  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mexico  except  what  others  told 
him  and  what  is  visible  on  the  surface.  In 
no  other  country  of  the  world  are  these  two 
sources  of  information  worth  less. 

Under  the  impression  that  Mexico's  "prob- 
lem" is  quite  simple,  he  called  his  book 
Mexico's  Dilemma.  But  even  before  he  came 
to  write  the  preface  he  had  found  that  he 
must  add  a  "horn."  Further  studies,  should 
he  make  them,  will  probably  disclose  to  him 
the  fact  that  even  three  are  not  enough. 
Mexico's  problem  is  not  one  but  many.  Her 
future  turns  not  merely  on  a  choice  between 
the  two  parties  to  the  world  war.  If  that 
were  all,  her  decision  would  be  promptly 
made — and  it  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the 
Kaiser. 

Following  the  theories  of  the  sensational 
newspaper  correspondents  and  the  bent  of 
his  own  prior  interests,  Mr.  Ackerman  went 
to  Mexico  primarily  in  search  of  German 
propaganda.  Now,  the  situation  as  to  that 
is  simple  enough.  In  Mexico  there  is  much 
German  propaganda.  But  there  are  very 
few  Germans.  Money  is  abundant  but  con- 
verts are  scarce,  and  they  come  high.  Our 
author  rather  carefully  avoids  the  question 
of  how  many  Germans  there  are  in  Mexico. 
The  records  of  the  imperial  consular  office 
in  Mexico  City  showed  as  late  as  the  year 
1916  a  total  of  about  2,500,  including  women 
and  children.  A  few  may  have  come  in 
since  from  Central  America  and  Cuba.  A 
very  few  have  crossed  from  this  country. 
But  twenty  American  cities  can  show  each 
more  German  citizens  than  the  whole  of 
Mexico. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  propaganda  on  the 
Mexicans,  those  that  take  the  money 'as  hire- 
lings faithfully  praise  the  Kaiser  and  "cuss 
out"  the  Americans.  The  rest  "just  laugh." 
To  the  average  Mexican  (who  is  no  fool) 
the  situation  presents  itself  about  thus:  Ger- 
many is  three  thousand  miles  away,  across 
the  sea  and  blockaded  air  tight  by  two  huge 
fleets.  The  United  States,  a  more  powerful 
nation  than  Germany,  is  right  alongside, 
across  an  invisible  line  or  an  insignificant 
river,  not  a  fortification  on  the  whole  seven- 
teen hundred  miles  of  border.  To  use  a 
homely  phrase,  he  knows  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered.  The  last  thing  Mexico 
will  do  is  to  "start  something"  with  Uncle 
Sam. 

Why  then  does  not  Mexico  at  once  side 
with  the  Allies?  For  the  simple  reason  that 
her  internal  politics  are  more  important  to 
her  now  than  anything  else,  and  as  yet  the 
time  is  not  ripe  from  that  angle  for  abandon- 


ing her  neutrality.  Note  the  delay  of  Argen- 
tina, a  country  far  better  situated  for  enter- 
ing the  war  than  Mexico. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  our  author 
has  been  victimized  by  his  want  of  inside 
knowledge,  such  as  his  acceptance  of  the 
canard  that  the  bandits  destroy  foreign  prop- 
erty but  not  Mexican,  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  fictitious  "Spanish-American 
News  Agency,"  his  sympathy  with  the  oil 
men  in  their  inexcusable  rebellion  against  the 
Mexican  government  and  their  admiration 
for  Pelaez,  the  bandit,  not  to  mention  others. 
To  his  credit  he  seeks  to  maintain  a  spirit 
of  fairness,  though  he  learned  practically 
nothing  of  Mexican  politics  and  circulates 
many  misleading  attacks  on  the  present 
Mexican  administration.  He  is  right  in  his 
contention  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  better  acquainted.  His  book  is 
not  a  contribution  of  real  importance,  but  it 
is  an  honest  effort.  A  considerable  part  of 
its  value  is  in  an  extensive  appendix,  con- 
taining among  other  things  a  translation  of 
the  Mexican  constitution  into  English  with 
an  illuminating  introduction  by  Prof.  L.  S. 
Rowe. 

G.   B.   WlNTON. 

Universal    Training    for    Citizenship    and 
Public  Service 
By    William    H.    Allen.      Macmillan    Co. 
281  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

On  taking  up  this  book  of  the  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Public  Service  one  expects, 
perhaps,  to  find  an  exposition  of  agencies 
that  undertake  to  train  in  citizen  virtues  and 
for  public  work;  a  record,  for  instance,  of 
what  schools  and  colleges  are  doing  for  the 
one,  and  bureaus  and  clubs  and  institutes  for 
the  other;  a  review  of  present  opportunities 
and  future  promises;  a  sort  of  directory  for 
individuals  seeking  enlightenment  on  the 
phases  of  personal  development  required  for 
this  or  that  branch  of  public  service. 

While  this,  naturally,  is  the  material  in 
which  the  author  deals,  and  while  particular 
seekers  will  not  put  the,  volume  down  with- 
out receiving  increased  incentive  and  at  least 
indicated  direction,  it  is  in  no  wise  the 
book's  purpose  to  act  as  vocational  adviser — 
and  this  in  spite  of  such  chapter  headings  as 
"training  for  civic  work,"  for  "drillmasters 
and  teachers,"  for  "leaders  in  civic  work," 
for  "entrance  to  civil  service,"  for  "continu- 
ance in  public  and  quasi-public  service,"  for 
"the  professions,"  and  "of  the  specially 
gifted."  It  is  rather  an  informant,  and  a 
voluminous  one,  on  the  reasons  why  such 
training,  together  with  the  civic  sense  of 
true  patriotism,  should  be  everywhere  con- 
sidered necessary  by  all  the  people  and  be 
everywhere  attainable. 

The  war-occasioned  demonstrations  of  co- 
operation, service,  sacrifice  and  achievement, 
with  the  present  consideration  of  compulsory 
military  education,  are  used  by  analogy  to 
point'the  way  to  the  tremendous  value  and 
the  entire  feasibility  of  universally  employ- 
ing the  same  forces  in  the  constructive  cam- 
paigns of  peace — an  analogy  carried  along 
without  undue  repetition  by  the  use  of  mili- 
tary phraseology.  The  equipment  of  the 
"private"  with  his  minimum  essentials,  which 
include  the  standards  he  must  set  for  his 
"drillmasters"  and  public  servants,  is  the  cen- 
tral  idea   throughout,   and   straight  thinking, 


independent  thinking,  and  learning  by  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  are  stressed  as  factors 
in  this  equipment. 

That  all  the  people  should  know  what  to 
demand  from  their  public  servants  is  counted 
as  a  fundamental  in  bringing  about  the 
proper  education  and  testing  of  the  latter. 
This  is  brought  out  repeatedly  through  the 
discussions  of  different  offices.  Incidentally, 
the  picture  drawn  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
future — for  the  book  is  necessarily  touched 
with  vision — will  comfort  many  wTho  chafe 
under  its  present  imperfections. 

The  author's  fashion  of  mingling  informa- 
tion, suggestion  and  incentive  with  matters 
of  common  experience  to  all  his  readers  and 
his  forceful  manner  of  interpreting  these 
matters  of  common  experience  peculiarly  fit 
him  to  reach  the  large  audience  he  here 
desires  and  which  for  the  sake  of  the  audi- 
ence he  ought  to  receive. 

In  fact,  to  come  to  anchor  at  the  point  to 
which  we  have  been  steering,  Mr.  Allen's 
book  is  in  itself  a  training  course  for  pri- 
vates in  citizenship  and  public  service,  an 
all-round  first  course  for  the  average  indi- 
vidual— clear,  interesting  and  eminently 
digestible.  M.  L.  Prevost. 

The  Third  Great  Plague 

By  John   H.    Stokes.    W.   B.  Saunders   Co. 

204  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.60. 

Dr.  Stokes  gives  as  the  sub-title  of  his 
volume  A  Discussion  of  Syphilis  for  Every- 
Day  People,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  interest  and  simplicity  he  sets  forth  the 
main  facts  of  this  most  important  theme. 
Never  in  the  course  of  .the  volume  does  he 
forget  his  audience.  He  credits  the  "every- 
day people"  with  sufficient  intelligence  and 
information  to  appreciate  the  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  syphilis,  and  students  with 
acquaintance  with  all  necessary  technical 
terms;  but  he  does  not  burden  his  volume 
with  a   single   unnecessary   phrase  or   detail. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  modern  stu- 
dent of  syphilis  as  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  would  criticize  Dr.  Stokes  is  in  his 
attitude  toward  reporting.  If  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  are  infectious  and  communicable 
diseases  they  should  be  controlled  and  can 
be  controlled  as  other  communicable  diseases 
have  been.  But  students  of  public  health 
acknowledge  that  the  first  step  in  such  con- 
trol is  to  know  where  the  cases  are.  This 
knowledge  is  being  gained  by  cooperation  of 
physicians  with  local  and  state  boards  of 
health,  a  cooperation  which  is  sometimes 
voluntary,  more  frequently  compulsory. 

Early  in  his  volume  Dr.  Stokes  asks,  "How 
much  syphilis  is  there?"  and  traces  the  en- 
tire lack  of  a  tangible  idea  of  how  much 
syphilis  there  is  among  us  to  the  absence  of 
any  form  of  registration  or  reporting  of  the 
disease  to  authorities  such  as  health  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  such  statistics 
and  forms  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
dealing  with  syphilis  legally  as  a  contagious 
disease.  Yet  later,  as  he  studies  public  ef- 
fort against  syphilis,  he  seems  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  the  group  who  would  place  report- 
ing systems  in  the  category  of  premature 
legislative  experience  and  who  prefer  to 
watch  a  little  longer  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  Germany,  and  Scandin- 
avia, in  reporting  or  non-reporting,  before 
committing  ourselves   to   the   plan. 

Fortunately  the  sentiment  of  this  country 
is  otherwise,  as  the  laws  now  operative  in 
fully  thirty  states  certainly  show.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  "the  difficulty  with  re- 
porting systems  goes  back  to  the  lack  of  an 
educated  public  or  professional  sentiment  be- 
hind them,"  but  this  truth,  so  far  from  mak- 
ing a  sufficient  argument  against  reporting, 
indicates  rather  a  need  for  increased  activ- 
ity in  many  directions. 

As   a   social    problem,   syphilis   is   .1    fact   to 
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be  looked  at  squarely,  Dr.  Stokes  believes. 
In  two  generations  it  could  be  made  as  rare 
as  malaria  in  Panama,  he  believes,  given 
the  proper  degree  of  frank  and  discriminat- 
ing discussion. 

Confusion  in  the  popular  mind  on  this 
subject  comes,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
failure  to  separate  the  question  of  syphilis  as 
a  disease  from  moral  implications — "from 
the  problem  of  prostitution,  from  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  continence  is  possible  or 
desirable,  the  double  standard,  and  other 
complicated  issues  which  must  in  time  be 
confronted."  To  pick  to  pieces  the  tangle,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  scientific,  that  is,  clear 
and  logical,  thinking  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Stokes  presents  syphilis,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  a  serious,  but  by  no  means  uncon- 
querable constitutional  disease. 

The  nature  and  course  of  syphilis  are  de- 
scribed briefly  and  honestly  in  three  short 
chapters.  General  considerations  as  to  the 
treatment  are  given  with  sufficient  detail  to 
allay  measures  concerning  reactions  on  the 
individual.  The  author  deals  with  the  mis- 
conception of  "single-dose  cures,"  which  tend 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  too  many  people  an 
impatience  with  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
treatments  which  alone  lead  to  sure  recovery. 

The  questions  of  hereditary  syphilis,  trans- 
mission and  hygiene  of  the  disease  and  men- 
tal attitudes  are  all  important.  The  author 
recognizes  the  demands  for  moral  and  per- 
sonal prophylaxis.  He  presents  briefly  the 
problems  involved  in  repressing  prostitution, 
in  educational  influences,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  personal  continence. 

The  volume  is,  with  the  one  exception 
noted,  to  be  highly  commended  for  its  inter- 
esting presentation  of  this  most  important 
subject  to  the  rapidly  increasing  audience  of 
those  who  want  to  know  and  face  the  truth. 
Paul  B.  Johnson. 

Food  Problems 

By  A.  N.  Farmer  and  Janet  Rankin  Hunt- 
ington. Ginn  &  Co.  90  pp.  Price  $.27; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.32. 
As  the  authors  point  out  in  the  preface, 
"it  is  only  through  arithmetic  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Food  Adminstra- 
tion  know  how  much  food  there  is,  how  much 
food  needs  to  be  saved,  and  how  much  is 
being  saved."  Food  Problems  is  a  live  vital 
arithmetic  book  with  its  problems  based  on 
real  situations.  The  figures  are  real  figures 
obtained  from  governmental  officials,  and 
the  book  should  prove  stimulating  to  adult 
thought  concerning  the  food  situation,  as 
well  as  of  distinct  value  in  training  children, 
not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  also,  as  stated  in 
the  sub-title  of  the  book,  towards  an  appre- 
ciation of  "the  meaning  of  food  waste  and 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  economy  and 
intelligent  substitution." 

Emma  A.  Winslovv. 

The  Land  of  Revolution 

By    R.    L.    Outhwaite.      George    Allen    & 

Ujiwin,  London.      114  pp.     Price   lsh. ;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  is  a  land  ques- 
tion book  rather  than  a  single  tax  one, 
though  Mr.  Outhwaite  is  a  leading  single  tax 
member  of  Parliament. 

The  introduction  says  "War,  Famine,  High 
Taxation,  Revolution,  such  is  the  historical 
progression.  War  we  have,  famine  con- 
fronts the  world,  the  end  of  borrowing  is  at 
hand,  and  taxation  without  precedent  must 
follow.  Only  revolution  is  in  doubt." 
Whether  it  will  be  "depends  upon  the  de- 
cision which  governments  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  make  between  revolution  by  force 
and  an  economic  reform,  the  adoption  of 
which   would    revolutionize  the   social   state." 

The  author  goes  on  to  point  out  whv  a 
change  is  necessary.  "From  Highland  glens 
they  came  to  the  tenements  of  Glasgow  be- 


cause 3,600,000  acres  had  been  turned  into 
silent  sanctuaries  for  the  red  deer,"  an  in- 
crease of  over  a  million  acres  since  1898. 
From  Midland  villages  they  were  driven  to 
the  mines  and  factories,  from  territory  where 
three  dukes  hold  adjoining  estates  of  150,- 
000  acres,  and  where  the  rearing  of  pheas- 
ants was  the  dominant  interest;  from  the  vil- 
lages of  the  South,  from  a  territory  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  over  which  the  Roth- 
child  staghounds  hunted  the  carted  deer; 
from  fertile  lands  at  the  gates  of  the  world's 
capital  they  were  driven  to  seek  employ- 
ment as  casual  laborers  and  inhabit  the  slums 
of  London.  So  the  land  monopolist  has  fed 
the  industrial  slave  market. 

The  remedy  advocated  is  the  relief  of 
poverty  not  through  charity  but  by  opening 
opportunities.  The  book  is  moderate  and 
"sane,"  besides  being  readable. 

Bolton  Hall. 

Cooperation  the  Hope  of  the  Consumer 

By    Emerson    P.    Harris.      Macmillan    Co. 

327  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.12. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
modern  commercialism  and  the  Rochdale  co- 
operative movement  that  has  been  written 
in  our  country.  It  points  out  clearly  the  fun- 
damental evils  underlying  our  present  com- 
mercial system  and  makes  clear  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  average  merchant  is  to 
serve  his  own  interest  rather  than  that  of 
the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Harris  points  out  the  enormous  cost 
for  advertising,  which  is  in  most  cases  dis- 
honest, which  influences  people  to  buy  things 
they  do  not  want,  which  in  most  instances 
misrepresents  the  things  advertised  and  for 
which  the  consumer  himself  pays  the  bill. 
He  points  out,  too,  the  tremendous  unnecessary 
duplication  of  labor,  buildings,  stocks,  rents, 
insurance,  delivery,  equipment,  etc.;  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  when  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  and  there  is  such  vital  need  for 
the  conservation  and  use  of  all  our  man 
power  and  material  resources,  does  the  book 
show  glaringly  the  weakness,  waste  and 
downright  viciousness  of  our  present  com- 
mercial   methods. 

The  author  shows  up  strikingly  how  the 
business  men  keep  hidden  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  people  the  amount  of  profits  they 
actually  make;  that  they  don't  want  the 
people  to  know  how  much  money  thev 
actually  take  from  them  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. He  proves  that  there  cannot  be 
economic  or  industrial  peace  on  the  basis  of 
justice  and  honest  dealing  while  the  present 
methods  obtain.  He  proves  that  this  is  also 
true  of  the  employment  of  labor  by  the  pri- 
vate employer. 

The  book  shows  conclusively  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  Rochdale  cooperative  system 
there  is  no  incentive  to  short  weight  and 
short  measure,  sale  of  impure  foods,  or 
goods  of  inferior  quality  or  poor  workman- 
ship, because  the  goods  are  being  sold  to  the 
owners  of  the  business  themselves  by  the 
servants  of  these  owners,  who  are  emploved 
by  them  and  paid  by  them  and  who  hold 
their  jobs  so  long  as  their  services  are  of 
the  right  kind. 

Mr.  Harris  makes  clear  that  there  is  not 
only  no  incentive  for  the  managers  to  hide 
from  the  consumer  the  profits  made,  but  that 
the  incentive  is  to  give  this  item  the  fullest 
publicity;  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  try, 
either  by  advertising  or  salesmanship,  to 
persuade  customers  to  buy  anything  they  do 
not  want  or  to  misrepresent  any  article,  but 
that  the  incentive  is  to  give  the  consumer 
only  the  article  he  wants  and  that  is  the  best 
article  for  him. 

If  business  were  established  on  the  Roch- 
dale cooperative  basis  the  incentive  would 
be  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  duplications, 
reducing  the  labor  employed  (consistent  with 


having  what  should  be  paid  for  it)  and  the 
material  resources  used  so  as  to  have  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  work  done  for  the 
people.  As,  in  dealing  with  labor  itself,  the 
employer  is  the  worker  and  the  worker  is 
the  employer,  and  the  question  of  making 
profits  is  eliminated  entirely  and  only  the 
thing  that  is  right  is  to  be  determined  in 
agreeing  on  their  relationship,  hours  and 
conditions,  wages,  etc.,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  establishing  peace  and  assuring  it  con- 
tinuously on  the  basis  of  justice. 

The  author  goes  thoroughly  into  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  society  should  be  es- 
tablished and  a  store  started,  and  when  it  is 
started  the  rules  and  procedure  to  govern  it, 
the  safeguards  to  throw  around  it,  the  many 
problems  that  will  arise  and  how  to  meet 
them,  the  economies  needed  to  keep  down 
overhead  cost  in  delivery  and  management, 
location  of  the  store,  buying  goods,  sales 
methods,  etc. ;  he  points  out  the  danger  of 
expecting  too  much  immediately,  the  need  for 
legal  assistance  in  organizing,  the  danger  of 
departing  from  Rochdale  principles,  the 
necessity  for  loyalty  and  sticking  together, 
the  procedure  for  extension  and  growth  of 
the  movement,  and  a  wealth  of  other  infor- 
mation of  vital  importance  in  planning, 
organizing  and  establishing  stores,  wholesale 
departments,  credits  societies,  cooperative 
banking  and  cooperative  production. 

There  is  only  one  statement  in  the  book 
that  I  consider  a  serious  defect.  That  is  the 
statement,  on  page  135,  that  "Labor  unionism 
has  unfortunately  permitted  itself  to  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  labor,  the  aristocracy  of 
labor,  the  skilled,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
unskilled  laborers;  the  white,  but  not  the 
black  laborers."  That  statement  is  absolutely 
untrue.  A  great  majority  of  the  labor 
organizations,  among  them  the  one  of  which 
the  writer  is  a  member,  permits  colored  men 
to  membership  on  the  same  basis  as  whites. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its 
federal  local  unions  not  only  takes  in  all 
nationalities,  colors  and  creeds,  but  every 
laborer  who  is  working  for  a  wage  who  is 
in  our  country.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  places  and  a  few  men  that  hold  race 
prejudice,  but  that  is  not  confined  to  organ- 
ized labor.  From  my  experience  I  can  say 
that  there  is  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  that  problem  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  and  less  prejudice  against  men  and 
women  on  account  of  their  nationality 
amongst  trade  unionists  than  in  any  other 
stratum  of  our  population,  and  what  little 
exists  among  the  union  men  and  women  has 
been  created  by  the  subtle,  specious  state- 
ments of  hostile  employers  more  than  by  any 
thing  else.  The  labor  movement  as  a  whole 
officially  has  declared  against  it  and  is  work- 
ing to  eliminate   it  entirely. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly 
bad,  coming  from  a  source  friendly  to  labor, 
because  the  employers  who  are  opposed  to 
organized  labor  and  their  hirelings  and 
dupes  will  use  it  to  injure  the  labor  move- 
ment, to  poison  the  minds  of  workers,  and  to 
prevent  the  labor  movement  from  doing  the 
very  thing  that  Mr.  Harris  appears  to  want 
done — namely,  the  complete  elimination  of 
any  prejudice  or  discrimination  against  men 
or  women  because  of  their  nationality  or  their 
color. 

Of  next  importance,  as  I  see  it,  is  an  error 
in  the  appendix,  on  page  310,  section  2  of 
article  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  "upon  de- 
mand of  one-tenth  of  the  stockholders  pres- 
ent the  election  shall  be  held  by  cumulative 
voting."  There  should  be  no  cumulative 
voting.  No  member  in  good  standing  of  a 
Rochdale  cooperative  society  should  have 
any  more  or  any  less  than  one  vote  under 
any  circumstances  in  acting  on  the  work  of 
that  organization. 

The  proposed  plan  on  page  276  I  disagree 
with,  but  do  not  consider  of  as  much  impor- 
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tance  as  the  question  of  establishing  stores 
and  extending  them.  The  introduction  of  the 
wholesale  department  will  work  itself  out, 
depending  on  the  conditions  in  the  different 
communities  and  the  status  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  those  particular  places. 

I  know  of  no  other  book  from  which  a 
person  interested  can  get  so  much  helpful 
information.  Each  society  should  at  least 
keep  one  copy  on  hand  for  its  own  use,  every 
committee  on  education  should  have  it  as  one 
of  its  text  books,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  movement. 

J.  H.  Walker. 
President,   Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and   Central   States  Cooperative   Society. 

Profit  Sharing:  Its  Principles  and  Practice 
By  Arthur  W.  Burritt,  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Henry 
P.  Kendall.  Harper  &  Brothers.  328  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 
It  is  rare  that  a  book  is  written  by  men 
who  are  able  to  speak  with  such  authority  as 
are  the  authors  of  Profit  Sharing:  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice.  Mr.  Gay  is  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University;  Mr.  Burritt  is  treasurer 
of  the  A.  W.  Burritt  Company,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  Mr.  Dennison  is  president  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company;  Mr. 
Heilman  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  in  Northwestern  University,  and 
Mr.  Kendall  is  president  of  the  Lewis  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  treasurer  of  the 
Plimpton  Press.  Thus  there  is  combined  the 
practical  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
constructively  progressive  employers  in  this 
country  with  the  sound  judgment  of  two  of 
the  leading  students  of  problems  of  business 
administration.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  profit- 
sharing  plans  now  in  operation,  the  result 
of  which  was  "to  convince  the  authors  of 
the  essential  soundness  of  the  profit-sharing 
principle  when  wisely  applied." 

Profit  sharing  is  viewed  by  the  authors 
as  primarily  a  business  proposition.  It  is 
designed  to  accomplish  certain  definite  ends, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  waste,  the  insur- 
ance of  the  continuance  of  effective  manage- 
ment, the  promotion  of  efficiency,  stability  of 
labor,  industrial  peace  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. Profit  sharing  for  purely  humani- 
tarian purposes — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  more  equitable  relationships  or 
solely  with  a  view  to  improving  the  economic 
position  of  the  workers,  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  business — the  authors  found  to 
be  rather  rare.  The  business  motive  pre- 
dominates, although  business  and  humani- 
tarian reasons  are  frequently  combined,  and, 
say  the  authors:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
desire  to  improve  the  economic  status  of 
employes  probably  has  been  present  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  profit-sharing  em- 
ployers have  themselves  realized." 

In  spite  of  the  insistence  of  these  authors 
upon  the  business  motive  as  the  chief  justifi- 
cation for  profit  sharing,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  humanitarian  motive  is  bv 
no  means  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position. 
In  the  recommendations  of  the  authors,  justice 
to  the  wage-earner  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  is  insisted  upon  again  and  again. 
This  appears  in  the  four  general  principles 
which  the  authors  consider  fundamental, 
"and  which  apply  with  equal  force,  whether 
introduced  to  stimulate  efficiency  or  to  pro- 
mote social  justice."  These  are:  First, 
"effective  profit  sharing  must  ordinarily  pre- 
suppose the  payment  of  the  full-going  rate 
of  wages  to  participants."  Second,  "the 
[profit-sharing]  payments  provided  must  be 
adequate."  In  impressing  this  point  the 
authors  say:  "The  employer  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  expects  to  obtain  cer- 
tain valuable  results  in  larcer  degree  than 
under  a   straight  wage   system.      If  these   re- 


sults are  worth  having  they  are  worth  pay- 
ing for.  Indeed,  he  cannot  secure  them  with- 
out paying  for  them.  He  must  offer  an  in- 
centive which  appeals  to  the  participants  as 
worth  while."  Although  the  authors  declare 
that  they  cannot  prescribe  a  definite  amount 
that  should  be  paid,  "yet  experience  indicates 
that  an  additional  share  amounting  as  a 
minimum  to  5  or  6  per  cent  of  wages  is 
required  to  excite  and  sustain  the  interest 
and  effort  of  any  group  of  employes." 

The  third  principle  is  that  there  must  be  "a 
definite  plan  or  agreement  under  which  the 
proportion  or  share  of  profits  to  be  distrib- 
uted is  determined  and  established  in  ad- 
vance." In  elaborating  this  point  the  prac- 
tice of  determining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  amount  to  be  distributed  is  condemned. 
"The  arbitrary  decision  of  the  manage- 
ment," say  the  authors,  "made  after  and 
not  before  the  extra  exprtion,  robs  the 
plans  of  a  large  part  of  their  stimulating 
power."  Workers  cannot  be  expected  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased efficiency  "when  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  portion  of  the  profits,  if  any, 
they  will  receive."  Furthermore,  "when  the 
money  is  paid  out  simply  as  a  voluntary  and 
discretionary  payment,  the  amount  of  which 
depends  upon  the  judgment,  whim,  caprice, 
or  generosity  of  the  employer,  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  it  as  anything  other  than  charity. 

The  fourth  principle  is  "that  the  nature 
of  the  plan  must  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  special  purpose  or  purposes  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  promoted." 

One  thing  insisted  upon  is  that  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  should  never  be  utilized  in  any 
way  to  limit  the  activities  or  the  freedom  of 
the  workers.  While  profit  sharing  may  be 
utilized  to  encourage  the  stability  of  the 
working  force,  such  an  end,  "it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  always  to  the  interest  of  the 
wage-earner.  The  bargaining  power  of 
labor  is  materially  increased  when  the  em- 
ployes may  freely  leave,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  a  group.  Anything  which  tends  to 
lessen  such  freedom,  to  prevent  employes 
from  severing  their  connections  when  they 
please,  or  when  they  can  improve  their 
economic  status  by  doing  so,  is  socially  un- 
desirable. ...  A  premium  upon  length 
of  service  should  not  be  used  to  penalize 
employes  for  going  out  on  strike  or  to  curtail 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  conditions  of 
employment.  Otherwise  the  employes  might 
lose  more  than  they  gain." 

The  authors  say  in  conclusion  that  while 
profit  sharing  will  accomplish  some  very 
important  results,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
good  management  or  personality.  It  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  of  industrial  relations, 
and  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  will  accomplish 
certain  things  that  are  desirable  from  the 
business  point  of  view  and  that  "its  services 
in  promoting  humanitarian  results  and  in 
counteracting  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the 
conventional  distribution  of  profits  cannot  be 
overlooked."  They  express  the  belief  that  the 
possibilities  of  profit  sharing  are  very  great 
and  that  its  principles  will  be  extended. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

Use  Your  Government 

Bv  Alissa  Franc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  374 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 
The  task  of  setting  before  the  average 
man,  woman  and  child  a  clear  picture  of 
what  the  government  does  for  them  is  not  an 
easy  one.  To  begin  with,  the  division  of 
functions  between  national  and  state  govern- 
ments in  this  country,  though  in  the  main 
still  following  certain  traditional  lines,  can 
hardly  be  brought  within  any  single  defini- 
tion; and  to  the  less  educated  as  well  as  to 
foreigners  it  is  often  a  puzzle.  To  disregard 
state  government  altogether,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent attempt,  detracts  from  the  practical  value 
of  such  a  primer. 


Another  difficulty  is  that  such  a  compila- 
tion, unless  it  discusses  broadly  the  condition 
or  want  which  each  organ  and  function  of 
government  is  designed  to  meet,  is  apt  to 
become  a  mere  encomium  of  the  government 
as  it  operates  at  the  time  being;  and  that  by 
being  entirely  uncritical  it  must  tend  to 
create  an  uncritical  attitude  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  and  react  against  progress. 

The  third  difficulty  is  that  of  keeping  such 
a  book  up  to  date.  The  present  volume, 
though  published  this  year,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion or  of  any  of  the  other  government 
organs  set  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Making  all  allowance  for  such  difficulties 
as  these,  this  handbook  must  be  welcomed  as 
a  first  effort  in  a  field  worth  cultivating. 
The  student  of  civics  should  be  warned, 
however,  that  it  omits  to  mention  many  of 
the  most  elementary  aids  of  the  government 
to  the  citizen.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  national 
defense  and  maintenance  of  order,  of  the 
treasury,  the  mint,  and  the  post  office. 

About  half  the  space  is  given  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (prior  to  the  expansion  of  this 
work  made  possible  by  the  greatly  increased 
appropriations  of  1917)  ;  no  space  at  all, 
not  even  a  foreword,  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  government  and  the  powers  of 
the  individual  citizen  in  regard  to  it. 

B.  L. 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

By    William    A.    White.    Macmillan    Co. 

323  pp.     Price  $2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.10. 

It  is  a  daring  procedure,  this  criticizing  a 
volume  offered  by  an  author  who  holds  Dr. 
White's  position  and  has  his  experience.  Vet 
when  a  reviewer's  first  amazed  disappoint- 
ment is  only  confirmed  by  re-reading,  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  can  but  express  his  regret. 

In  his  preface  Dr.  White  says  that  al- 
though the  philanthropic  movement  has  been 
for  some  time  in  existence  and  has  been 
sponsored  by  people  of  the  highest  type,  there 
has  never  resulted  anything  that  could  prop- 
erly be  called  an  adequate  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, scientifically  viewed  and  practically 
workable.  To  furnish  such  a  statement  was 
apparently  the  purpose  of  this  volume. 

The  material  falls  into  two  parts,  two 
earlier  chapters  discussing  various  indica- 
tions of  the  problem  viewed  from  the  psy- 
chological angle.  The  criminal  is  discussed 
in  a  fairly  familiar  fashion,  similarly  the 
feebleminded.  Pauper,  prostitute,  vagrant, 
the  homeless  unemployed,  and  a  few  other 
familiar  faces,  all  meet  within  twenty  pages, 
introduced  as  "miscellaneous  groups." 
"Miscellaneous  problems"  fill  about  thirty- 
five  pages  and  include  fatigue,  divorce,  pat- 
ent medicines,  free  speech,  illegitimacy,  idle- 
ness, old  age,  and  more — also  death.  Twenty 
pages  are  made  to  suffice  for  character  traits, 
and  anomalies,  socialization  of  instincts,  the 
organic  bases  of  maladjustment  and  psycho- 
analysis. 

But  the  material  thus  packed  into  a  com- 
pact volume  does  not  seem  either  new  01 
distinctive.  There  is  a  conglomeration  of 
themes,  about  any  one  of  which  opportunity 
was  open — and  still  is — for  enlightening  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  vol- 
ume is  that,  in  his  attempt  to  popularize  a 
very  difficult  problem,  Dr.  White  has  not 
quite  realized  how  attentivel)  the  audience 
he  would  reach  has  already  considered  the 
material  in   its  unpopularized   form. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement 
already  referred  to,  wherewith  he  introduces 
his  book,  is  still  true;  for  the  volume  does 
not  offer  the  program  of  work  or  of  "scien- 
tifically viewed  or  practically  workable  prin- 
ciples" for  which  Dr.  White  undoubtedly  has 
the  material  and  which  we  hoped  that  he 
had  here  enunciated. 

til  RTRIDF    SB\  MOW. 
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A  NATION  THAT  HOARDS 
AND  STARVES 

THE  social  unrest  in  Spain,  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  for  March 
9,  while  temporarily  lulled,  may  break 
out  again  any  day,  to  judge  from  recent 
advices.  That  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  clear  from  a  dia- 
gram in  the  Boletin  del  Institute  de  Re- 
f  or  mas  Societies,  showing  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  twelve  necessaries  from  1909 
to  1917.  The  line  oscillates  between 
1909  and  1913,  then  rises  sharply  and 
steadily  until  1917.  Villages  and  small 
towns  show  higher  prices  than  cities. 

An  interesting  explanation  of  the 
whole  situation  is  given  in  two  recent 
articles  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  the  Position  of  Spanish  Finance. 
These  contain  figures  showing  that  the 
European  war  has 

caused  the  gold  to  fall  in  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  lap  of  Spain.  ...  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  to  be  no  particular 
disposition  in  the  part  of  Spain,  the  nouveau 
riche,  to  spend  any  of  its  money  in  even  the 
most  desirable  directions.  There  was  much 
talk  of  agricultural  reforms,  of  helping  the 
farmers  with  credits  and  agricultural  banks, 
of  ending  the  education  scandals,  and  of 
carrying  out  enormous  improvements  in 
much-needed  public  works;  but  few,  if  any, 
of  these  schemes  were  put  into  any  sort  of 
practice,  while  on  the  other  hand  parsimony 
in  administrative  and  social  reforms  led  to 
much  unnecessary  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  people  through  the  economic  reactions 
of  the  war  being  felt  far  more  severely  than 
they  ever  should  have  been  if  the  state  had 
taken  proper  precautions  and  erected  a  bet- 
ter buffer  between  its  own  economic  system 
and  that  of  the  belligerents.     .     .     . 

When  the  1,000,000,000  of  pesetas  were 
locked  in  the  Banco  de  Espana,  and  while 
financiers  and  politicians  were  rejoicing, 
there  were  bread  riots  in  nearly  every  town 
and  village  of  the  peninsula,  and  workmen 
were  thronging  round  the  houses  of  minis- 
ters before  they  rose  in  the  morning,  clamor- 
ing  for   labor. 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
prime  minister  indicates  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
Madrid  and  throughout  Spain  during 
the  winter  to  secure  coal  for  domestic 
use.  Prices  have  been  fixed  for  coal  of 
various  kinds  and  for  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  coal  coalition  has 


been  organized  to  unify  and  cheapen  the 
handling  of  the  product.  A  law  passed 
in  February  prohibits  profiteering  from 
concessions  for  fuel,  farms,  workmen's 
houses  and  other  monopolies  or  products 
of  monopolies. 

Laws  were  adopted  also  to  prohibit 
and  punish  the  hoarding  of  food,  cattle 
and  coal  and  the  exportation  of  olive  oil 
in  the  natural  state.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  national  store  of 
agricultural  products  in  order  to  help 
farmers  in  financial  stringency,  to  avoid 
waste  of  food  and  to  prevent  private 
monopoly;  while  another  bill  sought  the 
establishment  of  a  national  agricultural 
bank  to  provide  credit  for  farmers  and 
thus  increase  food  production. 

In  March,  royal  orders  were  issued 
fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  wheat, 
flour,  bread  and  rice  and  ordering 
mayors  to  aid  the  provincial  governors 
in  the  control  of  emigration  to  other 
countries  in  Europe — no  doubt  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  depletion  of  the 
country   of    skilled    rural   workers. 

Articles  in  the  Boletin  for  February 
and  March  throw  some  light  on  social 
conditions.  There  we  read  of  an  im- 
portant company  offering  a  load  of  wood 
as  a  premium  for  every  workman  who 
takes  ten  baths  or  induces  a  member  of 
his  family  to  undergo  the  ordeal!  The 
same  concern  provides  free  medical  at- 
tendance and  maintains  both  model  ten- 
ements and  model  schools. 

A  week's  vacation  with  pay  is  given 
all  employes,  and  thrift  is  encouraged  in 
a  number  of  ways.  On  its  own  initia- 
tive, this  company  has  decreed  a  war 
bonus  of  $6  monthly — a  substantial  sum 
in  Spain — and  an  additional  $3  for  each 
child.  The  employes,  with  some  150,- 
000  others,  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
law  passed  in  1908  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
cumulation of  old  age  endowments  by 
workpeople  and  others  of  small  incomes. 
A  depositor  may  invest  any  amount  from 
ten  cents  up  and  thus  provide  himself 
with  a  pension  due,  at  his  own  option, 
at  any  age  above  fifty-five.  To  the  en- 
dowment which  his  own  savings  buy,  the 
state  adds  100  per  cent,  but  not  more 
than  $240  per  annum. 


WAR    EXERCISES    FOR    JULY 
FOURTH 

THE  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice has  published  in  pamphlet  form 
some  exercises  for  the  Fourth  of  July, 
arranged  by  Joseph  Lee,  president  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  The  work  of  having  these 
exercises  included  in  community  pro- 
grams for  that  day  is  being  carried  on  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  for  train- 
ing our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  "plot"  of  the  exercises  turns  on 
the  handing  on  of  the  flag  from  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  in  buff  and  blue,  pre- 
ceded by  three  representing  the  famous 
Yankee  Doodle  picture,  to  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  from  these  to  Spanish 
War  veterans,  and  from  these  in  turn  to 
representatives  of  the  present  army  and 
navy. 

Each  episode  follows  the  psychology 
of  Oberammergau :  first,  a  pantomime — 
the  handing  on  of  the  flag;  then  the 
drama  itself  (in  this  case  the  reading  of 
poems  and  historic  speeches)  ;  and  last, 
music  expressive  of  the  emotion  aroused. 

In  the  first  episode,  after  the  handing 
on  and  saluting  of  the  flag  with  the  ap- 
propriate bugle  call,  the  people  rise  and 
say  in  unison  the  Salute  to  the  Flag  and 
sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner;  then 
follows  Emerson's  beautiful  ode: 

O   tenderly   the    haughty    day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire; 

One  morn   is   in   the   mighty   heaven, 
And  one  in  our  desire. 

The  exercises  end  with  the  audience 
rising  and  saying  in  unison  the  last  part 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address:  "It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced,"  etc.  This  is  followed  by 
one  minute  of  silence  and  then  by  the 
bugle  call  Retreat. 

The  exercises,  including  the  showing 
of  some  pictures  of  Revolutionary 
heroes,  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  but  can  be  cut  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  community.  All 
the  selections  —  poems,  songs  and 
speeches — are  printed  in  full,  and  care- 
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ful  directions  are  given  for  the  stage 
setting  and  all  the  maneuvers,  so  that 
the  pamphlet  constitutes  a  working  pro- 
gram for  immediate  use. 

TWO    DECADES    OF    PLAGUE 
IN  INDIA 

FOR  more  than  twenty  years  plague 
has  practically  reigned  in  India. 
Its  rate  has,  of  course,  fluctuated;  but 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  two  specially 
appointed  royal  commissions,  the  In- 
dian Medical  Service,  Lister  Institute 
and  the  Royal  Society,  the  number  of  its 
victims  rose  again  last  year  to  the  ap- 
palling number  of  over  half  a  million, 
the  Punjab  and  Bombay  presidency  being 
most  afflicted. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Lancet, 
commenting  on  the  situation,  shows 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
scientific  progress.  One  is  custom.  If 
the  grain  raisers  in  country  districts 
would  store  their  grain  in  places  made 
inaccessible  to  rats,  plague  would  dis- 
appear; for  "no  rats,  no  plague,"  is  a 
truth  proved  beyond  question.  But  rats 
have  always  run  free  in  India.  Ergo,  it 
seems,  they  must  still  run  free.  The 
native  country  folk  eye  with  much  dis- 
favor any  anti-rat  campaigns  in  their 
midst.  However,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lane,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
tells  us,  in  one  section  the  women  finally 
became  interested  in  the  matter  and 
blocked  up  the  rat  holes  as  directed. 
Whether  it  was  a  result  of  this  educa- 
tional effort  or  just  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, the  deaths  from  plague  in  this 
district  in  1916  were  only  4,151  ;  in  one 
decade,  1906-1915,  the  yearly  average 
had  been  153,850. 

Native  opposition  strengthens  as  sani- 
tary measures  approach  the  border  of  re- 
ligious observance.  For  instance,  it  is 
essential  in  plague  time  to  isolate  sick 
and  exposed  persons.  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
festival,  as  witness  the  stoning  of  women 
physicians,  the  assault  upon  men,  and,  it 
is  said,  the  assassination  of  a  leading  na- 
tive official  who  strongly  sympathized 
with  the  modern  sanitary  movement. 

That  the  only  hope  lies  in  the  very- 
slow  process  of  popular  education,  is  the 
conclusion  of  sanitarians  on  the  ground. 
And  meantime,  thousands  suffer  and  die 
needlessly. 

RETURNING  SOLDIER-FAR- 
MERS TO  THE  LAND 
IN  August,  1914,  the  stream  of  men 
that  marched  out  from  the  cities  and 
villages  and  hamlets  of  France  took 
from  the  farms  the  young  and  able- 
bodied.  In  the  three  years  and  more 
that  have  followed  military  calls  have 
reduced  still  further  the  supply  of  farm 
labor — at  a  time  when  the  coming  of 
foreign  troops  to  France  and  the  loss  of 
the  grain  and  beet  fields  of  the  North 
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has  made  the  work  of  the  farms  increas- 
ingly important. 

Women  have  carried  things  on  as  best 
they  can.  One  sees  a  sturdy  good  wife 
of  the  Midi  guiding  a  plow  across  her 
fields  or  a  Breton  girl  trundling  a  good- 
sized  calf  home  from  market  in  a  wheel- 
barrow— but  much  has  had  to  remain 
undone.  Men  are  needed  today  to  win 
back  the  battle-torn  fields  of  the  war 
zone. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  gone  out,  a  few  are  coming 
back  every  week — the  sick  and  the 
crippled  who  cannot  go  on  with  the  life 
of  the  armies.  Many  must  learn  new 
trades,  and  France  has  scores  of  schools 
especially  established  for  these  men  in- 
dustrially. The  commonest  trades  offered 
in  the  schools  are  cobbling,  harness- 
making,  basket-making,  tinsmithing,  and 
machine  work.  But  65  per  cent  of  the 
returning  mutilcs  are  farm  laborers,  and 
the  opportunities  for  agricultural  re-edu- 
cation for  them  are  practically  neg- 
ligible. 

In  a  report  to  the  Inter-allied  Con- 
ference on  the  Re-education  of  War 
Cripples  as  long  ago  as  May,  1917,  Dr. 
Paul  Regnier,  an  eminent  French  spe- 
cialist said : 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  any  longer. 
In  our  country  whose  national  industry  is 
agriculture,  and  after  thirty-three  months  of 
the  war,  professional  re-education  of  mutilcs 
for  agriculture  is  still  almost  entirely  to  be 
organized. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  in  French  re- 
educational  work  is  easily  understood. 
A  French  peasant  prefers  to  do  things 
after  the  manner  his  grandfather  used — 
and  machinery  that  is  a  commonplace 
on  American  farms  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  beautifully  but  laboriously  tilled 
"terrain"  of  France.  A  man  who  has 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  cannot  think  of 
going  back  to  that  severe  physical  labor 
— and  turns  naturally  to  lighter  trades. 
Cobbling,  for  example,  is  the  choice  most 
frequently  made  by  mutiles  asked  to 
select  for  themselves  a  new  calling. 

American  aid — a  partial  repayment  of 
the  many  valuable  lessons  in  re-educa- 
tion which  America  is  learning  from 
France — is   putting   forward    the   meth- 


ods of  the  proverbial  Yankee  ingenuity. 
An  electric  workshop  is  one  project  now 
under  way.  More  important  and  more 
interesting,  however,  is  the  Touraine 
farm  recently  obtained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Re-education  of  Mutiles,  to  be  developed 
as  an  agricultural  re-educational  center. 
Here  intensive  farming  by  the  use  of 
motor  machines  will  be  taught  to  men 
who  can  no  longer  carry  forward  their 
old  hand  work.  In  connection  with  it 
will  go  the  best  that  America  has  to 
offer  in  scientific  live  stock  farming,  but- 
ter and  cheese-making,  market  garden- 
ing, and  horticulture — as  well  as  work- 
shops for  carpentry,  harness-making, 
cobbling,  basket  work,  and  the  machine 
shops  necessary  to  keep  the  equipment 
in  good  order.  A  lodge  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  gamekeeper  will  be  kept 
for  a  small  group  of  blind  soldiers,  who 
will  receive  instruction  in  poultry  work 
according  to  the  system  so  successfully 
worked  out  for  the  blind  at  St.  Dun- 
stans,  England. 

This  farm  of  500  acres  has  been  lent 
rent-free  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by 
its  proprietor,  who  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  labor  to  keep  it  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  work  of  organizing  it  for 
immediate  use  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Clare  W.  Arnett,  protean  r 
of  animal  husbandry  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Montana.  A  French  chef 
de  re-education,  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
French  instructors,  will  direct  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  training  of  the 
mutiles,  and  a  social  worker  will  keep 
in  close  touch  with  their  families 
through  letters  and  personal  visits.  Al- 
ready machinery  and  furniture  are 
being  moved  in — and  by  the  time  that 
the  portable  barracks  can  be  put  up  to 
house  the  pupils  this  new  and  forward- 
looking  school  will  be  ready.  The  Serv- 
ice de  Sante  will  send  fifty  mutiles  at 
the  beginning,  and  ultimately  the  num- 
ber will  be  increased  to  a  hundred. 

DO  YOU  BATHE  IN  A  TUB  OR 
SHOWER? 

FE.  WIREBAUGH,  welfare  de- 
•  partment  engineer  of  Toledo. 
Ohio,  has  studied  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages, from  the  economic  and  sanitary 
points  of  view,  of  swimming,  tub  and 
shower  baths  as  proper  objects  of  mu- 
nicipal provision  for  body  cleanliness. 
As  a  result,  he  is  singing  the  pa^an  of 
the  shower  in  the  Toledo  City  Journal 
as  the  one  that  requires  the  least  space, 
the  least  time,  the  least  amount  ot  fuel 
and  water,  the  least  attendance  and  the 
least  cost  of  maintenance. 

Incidentally,  his  article  recalls  an  ani- 
mated debate  on  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  tub  and  shower  baths  in  hostels 
for  women  munition  workers  which  re- 
cently took  place  at  the  Philadelphia 
conference  on  housing  for  war  workers. 
It    was    agreed    on    that    occasion    that 
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showers  are  more  popular  than  tubs  in 
summer ;  but  that  girls  will  not  wet 
their  hair  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  only  side  sprays  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  whole  subject  of  bathing  has  re- 
ceived a  new  interest  through  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  A  special  organ  of  this  movement 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Hygiene  and  Public  Baths  [2350 
Davidson  avenue,  New  York  city] ,  the 
first  issue  of  which  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  1917.  Such  interesting 
subjects  as  the  relation  of  bathing  facili- 
ties to  health  industries,  bathing  facili- 
ties and  habits  of  soldiers,  municipal 
baths  as  an  educational  factor,  and 
others  were  discussed. 

Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  president  of  the 
association,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  public  baths  in  this 
country — in  1889 — related  how,  after 
years  of  discouragement,  he  enlisted  the 
interest  of  New  York  city  for  his  plan. 

"The  people  won't  bathe,"  said  one  of 
New  York's  mayors.  But  an  incident  that 
occurred  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  tenement  house  department  shows  that  if 
proper  means  are  not  provided,  those  nearest 
at  hand  will  be  utilized.  A  complaint 
against  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  in  a 
certain  tenement  house  caused  the  depart- 
ment to  send  an  inspector  to  investigate.  It 
was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and,  as  the  in- 
spector climbed  to  the  roof  to  inspect  the 
water  tank,  shouts  of  revelry  and  glee  greet- 
ed his  ears.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
an  impish  youngster,  clothed  in  nature's 
garb,  dive  head  first  into  the  tank,  to  the 
great  delight  of  several  others  who  eagerly 
awaited  their  turn  at  the  improvised  swim- 
ming pool. 

HOME    SERVICE    AT    THE 
FRONT 

THE  Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross 
now  has  its  own  representative  with 
each  army  division  in  France.  W.  Frank 
Persons,  director-general  of  civilian  re- 
lief, has  just  returned  from  a  two 
months'  trip  to  that  country  during 
which  the  arrangements  were  perfected 
and  the  first  men  installed  behind  the 
American  lines.  The  Red  Cross  will 
increase  this  staff  as  the  need  develops, 
so  that  not  only  the  divisions  but  isolated 
units,  such  as,  for  instance,  an  aviation 
camp  of  only  a  thousand  men,  will  have 
on  call  a  civilian  whose  duty  will  be  to 
bridge  the  long,  homesick  span  between 
the  soldier  and  his  family. 

The  men  now  there  and  the  others 
to  follow  will  be  in  charge  of  Bailey  B. 
Burritt,  whose  services  for  four  months 
or  more  in  France  have  been  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross  by  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  of  which  he  is  the  general 
director. 

Everywhere  that  Mr.  Persons  went 
in  France,  he  found  increasing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  this  far-flung  front  line 
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STILL  THE   MOST  POI'VLAR  "PUBLIC  BATH" 

of  Home  Service.  American  army  men 
believe  in  it  whole-heartedly  as  a  prac- 
tical measure  of  keeping  up  morale.  Med- 
ical men  declared  that  worry  over  bad 
family  news,  or  lack  of  news,  makes  a 
man  susceptible  to  shell-shock ;  for  the 
Red  Cross  to  ease  that  condition  be- 
comes, therefore,  an  important  prevent- 
ive measure. 

The  Home  Service  men  will  keep  in 
closest  touch  with  the  company  com- 
manders, the  chaplains  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  representatives — with  all  who 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  men 
— so  that  they  may  know  at  once  of  any 
soldier  who  is  worried.  Mail  and  cables 
will  be  fully  employed  to  get  word  to  the 
Home  Service  section  in  the  man's  com- 
munity and  to  bring  back  the  answer — 
that  the  sick  child  has  had  the  best  of 
medical  attention,  the  insurance  premi- 
um has  been  paid,  the  landlord  inter- 
viewed, the  baby  safely  delivered — any- 
thing whatever  that  is  fussing  a  man  at 
the  front. 

The  plan  goes  even  back  of  this  to 
inspire  letter-writing  of  the  right  sort. 
But  it  does  not  join  in  the  purely  nega- 
tive proposal  that  no  bad  news  shall  be 
written.  Rather,  it  bases  its  campaign  on 
overcoming  the  bad  condition  that  makes 
bad  news;  its  slogan  to  soldiers'  families 
will  be:  "Write  cheerful  letters  and  if 
you  can't  write  cheerful  letters  come  to 
see  us  about  it." 

To  every  man  who  goes  into  a  can- 
tonment the  Home  Service  plan  will  be 
explained  by  a  representative  stationed 
there,  and  he  will  be  urged  to  write  to 
his  family  about  it.  Every  commanding 
officer  up  to  major-generals  will  be  put 
in  touch  with  it  and  every  company  com- 
mander will  be  urged  not  only  to  use 
it  in  case  of  need  but  to  be  watchful  for 
opportunities  to  use  it  even  before  the 
need,  in  the  form  of  acute  anxiety, 
arises. 

The  Red  Cross  has  the  funds  and 
the  personnel  to  succeed  in  an  enterprise 
even    of    this   magnitude,    for   the    new 


drive  has  poured  $170,000,000  into  its 
coffers  and  it  has  a  staff  of  50,000  vol- 
unteers under  the  supervision  of  2,000 
paid  workers  organized  in  the  Home 
Service  sections  of  the  5,000  local  chap- 
ters. Already  it  has  come  into  friendly 
touch  with  300,000  soldiers'  families — ■ 
and  the  work  has  scarcely  begun. 

Of  the  men  and  women  in  Red  Cross 
work  abroad  Mr.  Persons  brought  home 
only  good  news.  All  are  well,  in  the 
face  of  their  heavy  tasks  which  have 
been  tremendously  increased  and  compli- 
cated by  the  great  battle  now  on.  F. 
Elisabeth  Crowell,  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Tuber- 
culosis Clinics  in  New  York  city  and 
now  engaged  in  similar  work  in  France, 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  She 
was  in  the  church  in  Paris  which  was 
wrecked  by  shells  from  the  German 
long-range  gun  on  Good  Friday.  The 
two  people  on  either  side  of  her  were 
killed  in  their  seats  while  she  was  un- 
touched except  for  the  flying  dirt  and 
blood. 

TO  FOSTER  THE  HEALTH  OF 
CHILDREN 

IN  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  a 
group  of  specialists  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  moved  by  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  during  the  war,  organized  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  com- 
mittee on  the  wartime  problems  of  child- 
hood. A  brief  study  made  it  clear  that 
these  problems  were  both  so  broad  and 
urgent  that  a  larger  organization  was 
desirable.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  who  urged  the  formation 
of  a  committee  national  in  scope  and 
composed  of  both  lay  and  medical  mem- 
bers. 

Since  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  for  some  time  been  interested 
in  the  health  of  children  in  industry,  it 
was  decided  to  affiliate  with  it.  A  new 
committee,  to  be  called  the  Child  Health 
Organization,  has  just  been  formed  as 
one  of  the  committees  of  that  body.  Dr. 
L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York  city, 
is  chairman ;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, is  secretary,  and  Sally  Lucas 
Jean  is  director  of  field  work. 

In  describing  the  purposes  of  the 
committee,  Dr.  Holt  says: 

The  selective  draft  has  revealed  a  sur- 
prising and  appalling  deficiency  in  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  young  men  of  draft  age, 
largely  due  to  neglect  of  proper  supervision 
and  guidance  during  the  period  of  growth, 
i.  e.,  the  school  age.  If  the  defects  revealed 
had  been  recognized  early  in  school  life  it 
would  have  been  possible  in  large  measure 
to  correct  them.  Infant  welfare  agencies  are 
already  taking  care  of  the  first  years  of  life, 
and  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
health  of  the  child  in  industry,  but  the  army 
of  twenty  million  school  children  has  as  yet 
received  very  scant  consideration. 
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Medical  school  inspection,  even  when  it 
now  exists,  is  as  a  rule  entirely  inadequate. 
Indeed,  the  business  of  keeping  the  children 
in  good  physical  repair  is,  as  now  conducted, 
a  disgrace  to  the  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  entirely  fail  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  physical  defects  revealed 
by  health  examinations,  but  this  fact  does  not 
lessen  in  any  way  the  injury  done  to  the  chil- 
dren by  such  neglect. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  national 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  problem 
and  of  pointing  the  way  to  its  solution  that 
this  committee  has  been  formed.  The  co- 
operation of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  has 
been  assured  in  a  letter  containing  the  fol- 
lowing: "Everything  possible  will  be  done  by 
me  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  purpose." 

Following  are  the  lines  of  activity 
along  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  im- 
mediately: 

I.  To    secure    adequate    health    examinations 

for  all  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  including: 

(a)  Determination  of  proper  standards 
for  examinations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  normal  nutrition  and  growth. 

(b)  Methods  of  examination ;  how  ex- 
tensive for   general   application. 

(c)  Health  record,  which  should  cover 
the  entire  school  life  of  the  child 
and,  with  scholarship  record,  accom- 
pany him  in  his  progress  through 
school. 

(d)  The  arousing  of  a  public  demand 
for  health  examinations  and  records 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  routing  of 
school  life. 

II.  To  consider  the  problem  of  malnutrition 

among  school  children.     This  involves: 

(a)  A  more  careful  study  than  has  yet 
been  made  to  determine  its  extent 
and  degree,  both  in  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

(b)  A  critical  study  of  the  measures 
proposed  to  combat  this  condition, 
such   as: 

(1)  Special    nutrition  classes. 

(2)  Making  it  possible  for  children 
to  get  one  or  more  hot  meals  at 
school. 

(3)  Instruction  of  the  community  in 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  of 
school  age. 

(c)  To  furnish  information  to  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions regarding  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  these  studies. 

III.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 

necessity  of  conserving  the  health  of 
the  school  child  as  a  basis  of  national 
security  and  stability. 

IV.  To    promote,    or    cooperate    with    oth>>r 

bodies  in  securing,  legislation  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects. 

In  addition,  the  organization  an- 
nounces that  it  will,  if  expenses  are  paid, 
furnish  speakers,  look  over  the  field  in 
local  communities,  furnish  literature  at 
cost  and  help  in  other  ways  along  the 
lines  indicated. 

Among  the  memhers  of  the  organiza- 
tion are:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cam- 
hridge,  Mass.;  John  H.  Finle.y,  New 
York  state  commissioner  of  education ; 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, New  York  city ;  Prof.  John 
Dewey,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Her- 
man M.  Biggs,  New  York;  William 
Wirt,  (wiry,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  P.  V.  Penny- 
backer,     ex-president     National     Feder- 


ation, Women's  Clubs,  Austin,  Texas; 
John  Collier,  director  of  the  People's 
Institute,  New  York  city ;  Dr.  Jose- 
phine Baker,  director,  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene,  New  York  city  Department  of 
Health,  and  John  Spargo,  New  York 
city. 

MUNICIPAL    IMPROVEMENT 

AND  THE  WAR 
T  TNHINDERED  by  Mayor  Hylan's 
\_)  expressed  contempt  for  them  and  all 
their  sort,  hundreds  of  specialists  in  va- 
rious phases  of  municipal  government  met 
in  New  York  city  last  week  as  if  to  shame 
by  their  presence  the  city  that  will  have 
none  of  "experts."  The  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  the  Government  Research 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  Civic  Secretaries'  Con- 
ference met  simultaneously  and  held  a 
number  of  sessions  in  common,  including 
several  with  the  National  Conference 
on  War  Economy.  This  last  conference 
was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  and  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. 

Some  of  those  present  who  had  been 
with  the  American  forces  at  the  front, 
testified  to  the  keen  interest  among  the 
young  officers — many  of  them  yet  in  their 
teens — in  the  democratization  of  political 
and  industrial  methods.  The  report  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  France,  and  also  in 
the  training  camps  here,  millions  of  our 
future  voters  arc  learning  for  the  first 
time  what  complete  and  efficient  pro- 
vision for  the  community  needs  means 
and  that  undoubtedly  they  will  not  in 
their  home  towns  be  content  with  any- 
thing less. 

But  increased  interest  in  municipal 
efficiency  exists  also  among  those  who 
have  stayed  at  home.  The  work  of  the 
league,  and  that  of  the  other  bodies 
which  met,  has  not  been  crippled  by  the 
war,  but  has  received  a  new  impetus. 
As  H.  Marie  Dermitt,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  League  of  Allegheny  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, said  at  the  luncheon  in  Green- 
wich House  (where  most  of  the  busi- 
ness sessions  also  were  held),  the  civic 
organizations  arc  not  doing  new  work 
at  all ;  they  merely  pursue  their  old  aims 
with  new  power  derived  from  a  11  :w 
civic  conscience  and  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large. 

Of  course,  many  old  problems  present 
new  angles.  W.  L.  Ransom,  counsel  for 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
first  district,  New  York,  pointed  out 
that  the  interference  by  the  federal  o(>\- 
ernment  with  what  were  previously  re- 
garded as  purely  state  and  city  affairs 
plays  havoc  with  accepted  ideas  of  the 
division  of  responsibility  and  power.  A 
grave  danger  is  that  in  this  temporary 
confusion  some  business  concerns  may  be 
allowed  to  "slip  one  over"  on  their  tra- 
ditional watchdogs,  the  local  govern- 
ments— as,    for   instance,   when   the   fed- 


eral government  grants  rate  increases  to 
local  railroad  companies  without  regard 
to  the  services  they  render  or  permits  gas 
companies  to  lower  the  quality  of  their 
product  without  a  compensatory  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

The  advocates  of  the  commission  and 
city  manager  plan  of  government  pointed 
to  the  additions  to  the  federal  machinery 
of  government  and  to  the  unified  mili- 
tary command  on  the  western  front  as- 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  logic  of  their 
contention  that  where  action  is  required 
authority  must  be  vested  in  a  single  head. 
Against  this,  P.  W.  Wilson,  a  member 
of  Parliament  well  acquainted  with 
American  conditions,  argued  that  in  the 
long  run  the  slow  progress  secured  by 
the  British  practice  of  committee  proce- 
dure yielded  results  in  social  betterment 
that  are  not  to  be  despised.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  traditional  discussion  and 
counseling  before  action,  he  said,  that  a 
phenomenal  extension  of  state  control 
had  been  possible  during  the  war.  With- 
out this  extension,  he  said,  his  country, 
with  all  its  resources,  could  not  have 
withstood   the   demands   made   upon   it. 

Those  who  see  democracy  endan- 
gered by  the  vesting  of  too  much  power 
in  individuals  and  those  who  see  failure 
and  ruin  in  the  coexistence,  in  the  same 
nominal  government,  of  virtually  inde- 
pendent boards  and  commissions  of  many 
heads,  agreed  with  the  picture  drawn  by 
Governor  Lowdcn,  of  Illinois,  of  the 
most  desirable  form  of  government. 
This,  said  Governor  Lowden,  should  be 
a  cabinet  of  department  heads  respon- 
sible to  a  single  executive,  and,  while 
alone  responsible  for  their  departments 
and  vested  with  all  the  necessary  author- 
ity, aided  in  their  turn  by  advisory 
boards  of  the  most  representative  char- 
acter, boards  whose  function  it  is  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  tasks  of  the  offi- 
cial an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  class 
in  the  state  or  city  and  their  various 
desires. 

At  a  meeting  to  discuss  The  Govern- 
ment as  Employer,  R.  Fulton  Cutting 
won  hearty  applause  by  advocating 
higher  income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 
In  former  wars,  he  said,  the  wealthy 
classes  purchased  the  bonds  and  the 
working  people  paid  the  interest.  In 
this  war  the  process  should  be  reversed  ; 
the  bonds  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  and  the  wealthy  members  of 
;ociety  should  pay  the  interest  on  them. 
V.  Everit  Macy.  chairman  of  the  ship- 
building labor  adjustment  board,  gave 
impressive  testimony  of  the  strategy  of 
wartime  arbitration  agreements  when  he 
said  that  in  the  shipyards,  with  350,000 
employes,  there  has  been  no  strike  of  any 
moment  since  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment between  representatives  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  submit  all  disputes  to  ar- 
bitration by  the  labor  adjustment  board. 
Men  who  have  cone  out  on  strike  have 
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invariably  returned  to  work  within 
twenty-four  hours  when  reminded  of  the 
agreement — this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  actually  not  parties  to  it.  The 
agreement  was  made  without  delegated 
authority  by  the  officers  of  their  unions, 
and  has  no  force  except  a  moral  one. 
That,  however,  is  strong  enough  to  make 
it  respected.  We  are  suffering,  said  Mr. 
Macy,  from  bad  distribution  of  labor 
more  than  from  anything  else.  Lack  of 
a  standardized  wage  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  bad  distribution.  When 
wages  were  fixed  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, so  that  the  different  shipyards 
no  longer  stole  labor  from  each  other, 
then  the  stealing  of  labor  between  in- 
dustries began.  This  can  be  ended,  said 
Mr.  Macy,  only  through  the  extension 
and  general  use  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  through  better 
coordination  of  government  departments. 

TUBERCULOSIS    AND    THE 
WAR 

TUBERCULOSIS  as  a  war  prob- 
lem was  the  dominant  theme  of  the 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  held  at 
Boston  last  week  with  a  registered  med- 
ical and  lay  attendance  of  some  600  men 
and  women  from  nearly  every  state  and 
Canada. 

This  year,  as  heretofore,  the  clinical 
and  pathological  sections  were  devoted 
in  the  main  to  underlying  questions  of 
medical  research  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment. "Scientific  investigation  shows," 
said  Dr.  Allen  K.  Krause,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  "that  infection 
from  tuberculosis  is  practically  univer- 
sal and  that  very  few  people  pass  the 
age  of  fifteen  without  having  some  of 
the  germs  of  this  disease  in  their  system." 
Dr.  John  J.  Lloyd,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  superintendent  of  the  Monroe 
County  Sanatorium,  declared  that  "the 
infection  of  young  children  by  the  incor- 
rigible advanced  case  is  retarding  the 
limitation  of  tuberculosis  to  a  very  ap- 
preciable degree.  The  whole  campaign 
of  prevention  must  be  directed  toward 
lessening  the  number  of  children  in- 
fected, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  iso- 
lating and  confining  the  incorrigible 
consumptive." 

Report  to  date  upon  findings  in  the 
Framingham  Community  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association,  brought  out 
that  though  in  a  general  sickness  sur- 
vey of  the  community  only  6.2  per  cent 
of  those  canvassed  (this,  moreover,  inclu- 
ding minor  ailments)  admitted  illness, 
77  per  cent  were  actually  found  to  have 
disabilities;  and  that  as  regards  tubercu- 
losis, instead  of  the  ratio  of  six  living 
cases  to  every  death,  generally  accepted 
as  the  norm  for  statistics,  this  ratio  was 
twenty-one  living  cases  to  every  death, 
including  arrested  cases,  or  nine  to  one 
if  limited  to  active  cases. 

Regarding   tuberculosis   in   the   army, 


Col.  George  A.  Bushnell,  of  the 
United  States  army,  cited  figures  that 
were  reassuring  within  limits.  Though 
in  one  camp  4.8  per  cent  and  in  another 
20  per  cent  of  the  men  were  found  to  be 
tuberculous,  these  were  very  exceptional. 
Of  361,000  men  of  the  National  Army 
who  were  examined,  less  than  1  per  cent 
had  tuberculosis,  while  of  approximately 
450,000  men  of  the  National  Guard  the 
percentage  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
1  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude men  rejected  by  the  draft  boards, 
but  only  those  admitted  to  the  camps. 
Calculating  the  number  subsequently 
discharged  to  date  on  this  account  at 
10,000,  Colonel  Bushnell  said  that  "if 
the  examinations  had  not  been  made  and 
the  entire  10,000  had  finally  been  re- 
turned from  Europe,  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment, if  we  accept  the  Canadian  esti- 
mate that  each  tuberculous  soldier  re- 
turned from  Europe  cost  $5,000,  would 
have  been  $50,000,000!" 

Discussing  the  best  means  of  restor- 
ing to  self-support  and  usefulness  the 
victims  of  tuberculosis,  civilians  as  well 
as  soldiers,  half  a  dozen  speakers  re- 
ported excellent  results  from  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  employment  as  ap- 
plied in  agriculture,  indoor  tasks  and 
even  specially  regulated  factory  work. 
The  latter  has  been  tried  out  success- 
fully by  the  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Care  of  the  Jewish  Tuberculous. 
Dealing  with  the  potentialities  of  vo- 
cational education  and  re-education, 
Charles  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
estimated  from  the  experience  of  the  bel- 
ligerents to  date  that  for  every  million 
soldiers,  about  1  per  cent,  or  10,000 
each  year,  become  subjects  for  extended 
vocational  rehabilitation.  This  gives  a 
total  of  50,000  men  for  the  army  of 
5,000,000  which  America  has  in  view. 

Mr.  Prosser  went  on  to  point  out  that 
numerous  as  were  the  disabilities  due  to 
war,  those  due  to  routine  industrial 
causes  were  even  greater.  Limiting  the 
figures  to  the  more  serious  injuries,  800,- 
000  workers  are  disabled  annually,  of 
whom  upwards  of  11,000  are  in  need 
of  the  most  thorough-going  industrial 
restoration. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  reported  that 
the  names  of  11,000  discharged  tubercu- 
lous soldiers,  received  from  the  surgeon- 
general,  have  been  distributed  to  local 
tuberculosis  agencies  throughout  the 
country  for  location  and  treatment.  An 
educational  program  of  lectures,  exhibits 
and  printed  matter  is  being  carried  out 
in  the  military  camps. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  deploring 
possible  retirement  of  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas  on  account  of  age  from  the  "of- 
fice he  now  fills  so  admirably,"  and  an- 
other urging  all  communities,  in  view  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  decision  to 
approve    only    minimum    capital    issues, 


for  new  tuberculosis  buildings,  to 
plan  any  structures  in  "such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  the  difference  between  per- 
manent and  temporary  construction," 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  rebuilding 
later. 

Though  the  doctors  are  still  necessary 
in  this  work,"  said  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mi- 
nor, retiring  president  of  the  association, 
"I  feel  strongly  that  the  carrying  of  the 
tuberculosis  movement  'over  the  top' 
rests  with  social  workers.  The  medical 
sub-structure  has  now  been  firmly  laid. 
The  future  calls  for  community  educa- 
tion and  organization." 

PLANNING  A  NEW  CHILD 
LABOR  LAW 

ON  Monday  Solicitor-General  Da- 
vis, of  the  United  States  attorney- 
general's  office,  is  reported  to  have  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  permission  to  file  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  suit  in  which  the 
federal  child  labor  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. A  rehearing  is  strongly 
desired  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  other  agencies  that 
worked  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  In 
more  than  one  instance  the  court  has  re- 
versed itself  upon  such  a  hearing.  The 
petition  was  taken  under  advisement  by 
the  court. 

If  this  plan  fails,  an  attempt  will  be 
made,  as  forecasted  in  the  Survey  last 
week,  to  secure  another  federal  child 
labor  law  based  on  a  totally  different 
principle  from  the  old.  That  one  in- 
voked the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  Among  the  new 
possibilities  that  have  been  mentioned  is 
putting  a  tax  on  child-made  goods  with 
a  view  to  rendering  it  unprofitable  for 
an  employer  to  use  children  in  his  fac- 
tory. The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out  that  there  is  pre- 
cedence for  this  in  the  law  that  put  a 
tax  on  matches  containing  phosphorous. 
Another  example  is  colored  oleomar- 
garine, which  is  taxed  so  prohibitively 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  manufacture  it 
and  only  white  oleomargarine,  according 
to  the  committee,  appears  on  the  market. 

Still  another  possibility  is  that  of  in- 
voking the  authority  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  At  a  meeting  held  last 
week  in  Washington,  this  was  put  for- 
ward and  it  was  explained  that  by  pro- 
hibiting or  curtailing  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  business  purposes  to  concerns  em- 
ploying child  labor,  a  check  might  be 
put  on  such  labor.  A  third  possibility 
is  involved  in  the  Webb-Kenyon  act, 
the  principle  of  which  has  already  been 
upheld  by  the  supreme  court.  This  for- 
bids the  shipment  of  liquor  into  a  state 
where  local  state  laws  forbid  its  sale. 
To  apply  this  principle  to  child  labor, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
kind  of  license  feature,  enabling  the  fed- 
eral government  to  restrain  businesses 
employing    child    labor    from    shipping 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL 

OF  CIVICS  AND 

PHILANTHROPY 

1918  SUMMER  SESSION 
June  19-July  26 

General  Course  for  Social 
Workers 
Five  Credit  Courses:  (1)  Princi- 
ciples  of  Case  Work;  (2)  Prob- 
lems of  Social  Work  in  War 
Time;  (3)  The  Law  and  the 
Courts  in  Relation  to  Social 
Work;  (4)  The  Organization  and 
Conduct  of  a  Statistical  Inquiry; 
(5)  Modern  Radicalism. 

An  Emergency  Training  Course  for  Em- 
ployment Managers  and  Factory  Welfare 
Workers  has  been  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  summer  session. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  Social  Agencies 
in   Chicago. 

Visits  of  Inspection  to  the  Important  In- 
stitutions in   or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers. 

Folk  Dancing,  Gymnastics,  Games,  Story- 
telling and  other  technical  classes  held  at 
Hull-House. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1918. 

For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559 
Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 


Rehabilitation  Work 
for  Sheli-Shock  Cases 

Training    School    of    Psychopathic    Social 

Work,    Conducted   by   Smith    College   and 

the   Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

To  prepare  college  women  for  rehabilita- 
tion work  with  soldiers  suffering  from  shell- 
shock. 

Academic  instruction  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  July  8th  to  August  31st,  followed 
by  six  months'  practice  work  in  various 
psychopathic  clinics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study;  prac- 
tice omitted  in  case  of  sufficiently  trained 
social    workers. 

Lectures  by  noted  psychiatrists;  courses 
in  sociology,  psychology,  social  psychiatry, 
mental   therapy. 

Address  Inquiries  to  the  Director, 

MISS   MARY    C.    JARRETT, 

Chief  of   Social   Service, 

Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 


their  products  into  states  forbidding  the 
employment  of  children. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  arises,  What 
is  to  become  of  the  staff  and  machinery 
that  have  been  created  to  enforce  the 
federal  law?  This  law  went  into  effect 
September  1  and  a  special  child  labor 
division  was  established  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  enforce  it.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  division  will  carry  it 
through  July  1,  when  it  must  go  out  of 
existence  unless  Congress  authorizes  its 
continuance.  The  appropriation  bill 
now  pending  contains  an  item  of  $125,- 
000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  after 
July  1,  but  in  view  of  the  supreme 
court's    decision    an    amendment    to    this 


bill  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  sum 
actually  available.  While,  of  course,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  maintain  a  staff  to 
enforce  a  law  that  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional, it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  authorize  the  division  to  use  its  staff 
and  money  in  studying  child  labor  condi- 


tions in  the  various  states  and  in  advising 
the  states  that  wish  to  amend  their  laws. 
In  this  way,  the  division  could  fill  an 
immediate  need  and  the  force  that  has 
been  assembled  could  be  maintained 
pending  further  decision  in  regard  to  the 
law. 


Communications 


COOPERATIVE  CANNING 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  with  great  interest 
the  jotting  on  cooperative  stores  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  May  25.  It  seems  to  me  that  similar 
ventures  where  small  gardeners  and  home 
canners  might  sell  their  surplus  product 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  housewives, 
who  could  then  buy  these  products  at  low 
cost.  Such  ventures,  run  with  volunteer 
clerks,  would  be  projects  worthy  of  any 
woman's  club  or  civic  organization.  Can't 
the  Survey  point  the  way  by  showing  what 
has  been  done  in  this  field? 

In  York,  Pa.,  the  Woman's  Committee 
of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  is  buying 
up  the  farmers'  unsold  stock  at  the  daily 
public  market,  distributing  this  to  volunteer 
canners  in  homes  or  community  kitchens,  sup- 
plying them  with  cans  and  paying  them  five 
cents  a  finished  can  for  fuel  and  labor  . 

The  canned  goods  thus  obtained  are  to  be 
sold  at  a  borrowed  store  room,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds to  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Katharine  R.    Schmidt. 

York,  Pa. 


PROBLEMS    OF    SUBNORMALITY 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  book  review  depart- 
ment of  the  Survey  for  March  9  I  noticed  a 
very  disparaging  note  relating  to  the  book 
entitled  Problems  of  Subnormality,  of  which 
Dr.  J.  E.  VV.  Wallin  is  author.  The  note  is 
not  signed,  only  initials  being  used,  and  the 
book  is  disposed  of  so  unceremoniously  and 
with  such  manifest  displeasure  at  the  thought 
that  it  was  ever  written  that  I  venture  to 
make  some  additional  comments  in  order 
that  your  readers  may  not  be  absolutely  de- 
nied an  opportunity  of  learning  something 
about  its  subject-matter.  Furthermore,  the 
reviews  that  have  appeared  in  other  maga- 
zines justify  me  in  presenting  some  of  its 
unusual  features. 

Dr.  Wallin  performs  a  genuine  public 
service  in  calling  a  halt  to  the  reckless  meth- 
ods of  testing  mentality  which  have  resulted 
in  classifying  a  large  proportion  of  us  as 
feebleminded.  For  a  number  of  years  social 
workers  have  been  deluged  with  such  statis- 
tics, but  strangely  enough  judges,  lawyers 
and  legislators  have  refused  to  be  stampeded. 

One  of  the  worth-while  features  of  the 
book  is  its  bird's-eye  view  of  the  more  im- 
portant recent  investigations  of  the  preva- 
lence of  feeblemindedness  among  the  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  classes.  In  one  city  an 
investigator  finds  feeblemindedness  prevail- 
ing in  65  per  cent  of  the  delinquents,  but 
another  in  examining  closely  allied  types  of 
cases  finds  only  10  per  cent.  One  mentality 
tester  claims  that  98  per  cent  of  the  un- 
married mothers  with  whom  she  dealt  were 
feebleminded,  although  some  workers  find 
comparatively  low  percentages.  Why  this 
great  disparity?  Are  conditions  so  different 
in  various  parts  of  the  country?  Are  delin- 
quent boys  so  different  from  delinquent  men, 


or  is  there  a  difference  in  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  results?  No  social  worker 
believes  the  former  contention,  and  without 
doubt  the  latter  explains  partly,  if  not 
largely,  the  serious  discrepancies  that  exist. 

The  statistics  confirm  Dr.  Wallin  in  his 
contention  that  our  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  feeblemindedness  are  premature,  and  that 
we  need  to  standardize  and  perfect  our 
methods  of  examination  before  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  reliable  data.  He  pleads  for  con- 
servatism, for  sanity,  for  careful  physical 
and  psychological  examinations,  preferably 
by  specialists  of  two  types — a  physician  with 
clinical  experience  of  certain  kinds  and  a 
psychologist  versed  in  the  problems  of  ab- 
normal psychology.  No  mere  mechanical 
examination  is  entirely  adequate,  and  even 
the  trained  psychologist  is  frequently  baffled 
and  compelled  to  make  a  number  of  separate 
examinations. 

By  applying  one  set  of  tests  to  a  number 
of  successful  farmers  and  of  high-grade 
college  studeits  Dr.  Wallin  learned  that  the 
majority  should,  according  to  the  rules,  be 
classified  as  feebleminded.  He  thetefore 
demands  that  we  re-examine  the  grounds  on 
which  particular  standards  have  been  erected 
and  also  that  we  recognize  several  steps 
between  feeblemindedness  and  normality. 
Whether  or  not  his  classifications  wjll  endure 
the  test  of  experience  matters  but  little.  His 
book  cannot  fail  to  jar  the  reckless  worker 
and  to  hasten  the  development  of  more  care- 
ful methods  of  mental  examination. 

Among  additional  material  included  are  a 
program  for  the  education  of  mentally  and 
pedagogically  retarded  children,  a  plan  for 
the  care  of  defectives  in  Missouri,  and  a 
short  discussion  of  epilepsy,  but  no  special 
mention  of  its  character  is  necessary  in  this 
letter. 

The  last  chapter,  entitled  Hygiene  of 
Eugenic  Generation,  however,  deserves  com- 
ment. In  it  the  author  supports  the  thesis 
that  socierv  should  prevent  anti-eugenic  mat- 
ings,  but  he  again  sounds  a  note  of  warning, 
and  rightly  insists  that  there  is  no  psychic 
measuring  rod  now  in  existence  by  which  we 
can  accuratelv  determine  whether  abnormali- 
ties in  certain  persons  are  anti-eugenic  in 
character  or  not.  We  are  not  ready  as  yet 
to  carry  out  a  completed  program  of  eugenic 
legislation.  Our  stock  of  information  is  still 
too  inadequate  to  justifv  the  adoption  of  un- 
breakable rules  of  action.  Dr.  Wallin  also 
discusses  syphilis,  alcoholism  and  excessive 
birth  rates  in  their  relation  to  eugenics,  but 
here  he  relies  largely  on  secondary  material. 
We  need  collaborated  facts  for  our  enlighten- 
ment, but  more  important  than  this  need  is 
careful  examination  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  the  facts  Any  writer  can  well 
afford  to  stress  the  latter  need. 

George  B.  Mangold. 

[Director    Missouri    School    of    Sori.il    Econo- 
my. 1 

St.  Louis. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AN  industrial  woman  teacher  for  cloth- 
ing and  duty  work  in  country  home  for 
girls.    Address  2807  Survey. 

WANTED — After  care  worker  speaking 
Yiddish.    Apply  373  Ralph  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

WANTED  at  once  2  married  couples  for 
cottages  in  Boys'  Industrial  School.  Address 
Geo.  E.  Marx,  Supt,  Marshallton,  Delaware. 

WANTED — An  experienced  visitor  to  do 
child-placing  and  supervision  work.  Must 
be  a  person  who  has  made  good  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years  in  same  line  of  work, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  of 
services.  Preferably  a  woman  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  and  married.  Permanent  posi- 
tion with  good  salary  to  right  person.  Ad- 
dress Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida, 
Jacksonville. 

WANTED — A  person  with  some  case 
work  experience  to  assist  the  executive  in 
doing  the  work  and  advising  volunteers  in 
the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  a  city  within  commuting  distance  from 
New  York  City.  Salary  $900  to  $1,000. 
Address  2813  Survey. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

EDUCATED  woman,  thoroughly  experi- 
enced as  Superintendent  Christian  Institu- 
tion, New  England,  desires  position.  Address 
2809  Survey. 

AN  energetic  woman,  with  child  seven 
years  old,  desires  position  as  nurse  or  ma- 
tron in  institution,  where  ability  and  ex- 
perience are  essentials.  Highest  references. 
Address  2810  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.  Address  2811  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  a  city  child — care  by  a  college  woman 
on  her  farm  in  Maine  for  the  summer  or 
until  late  fall.    Address  2812  Survey. 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES: 
Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL— The  Survey's  Book 
Department  will  mail  promptly  any  book 
on  any  subject  by  any  publisher.  Send 
your  order,  with  check  or  money  order,  to 
the  Survey,  112  East  19  street,  New  York 
city. 


JOTTINGS 

{Continued  from  page  306) 
many  mothers  are  called  from  the  home,  the 
protection  of  children  becomes  especially  im- 
portant and  the  neglect  means  paying  the 
penalty  in  tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  youth- 
ful crime  and  degeneracy.  For  the  play 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  will  be  specially  selected  according 
to  their  need.  They  w  ill  be  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  a  trained  staff  from  nine  to  four 
daily  and  will  receive  "good  food,  baths, 
health  recreation,  and  interesting  education." 
Application  should  be  made  at  the  league's 
offices,   105    West  40   street,   New   York   city. 


KOSSOVO  DAY,  to  be  celebrated  on  June  16 
by  special  services  in  American  churches  of 
all  denominations,  commemorates  the  suc- 
cessful repulse  of  the  Turks  in  1389  by  the 
Serbian  King  Lazar.  It  symbolizes  also  the 
faithfulness  of  the  little  peasant  people  to 
Christian  traditions  through  the  centuries, 
until  their  final  liberation  from  Turkish  rule 
in  the  Balkan  war  of  1913.  The  anni- 
versary, this  year,  coincides  with  news  of  a 
fresh  compact  entered  into  between  the 
South-Slavs  of  different  nationalities  for  re- 
newed joint  action  against  the  Central  Em- 
pires by  the  side  of  the  Allies.  A  conference 
of  representative  southern  Slavs  will  be  held 
in  New  York  city  on  June  17.  Pierre  de 
Lanux,  French  high  commissioner,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  practically  every 
available  Serbian  in  America  has  gone  to  the 
Macedonian  front  through  France. 


TWO  recent  events  will,  it  is  expected, 
greatly  stimulate  the  enlistment  of  nurses 
for  military  service,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  into  training  for  nurses.  One  was 
the  announcement  of  the  establishment  by 
Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  under  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  of  war,  of  an  army 
school  of  nursing,  with  branches  through- 
out the  country.  This  school  is  open  to 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five.  Girls  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  will  be  accepted, 
and  while  there  is  no  obligation  to  serve 
abroad,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  nurses 
in  this  country  will  release  graduate  nurses 
for  service  overseas.  The  other  event  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  campaign  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  enroll  25,000  nurses 
before  January  1  for  assignment  to  the  army 
and  navy  nurse  corps  and  for  public  health 
service.  There  are  now  in  the  army  12,000 
nurses,    about    4,000    of    whom    are    abroad. 


COMPULSORY  part-time  education  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  the  most  important 
of  the  first  three  provisions  of  the  great 
education  bill  which  passed  through  com- 
mittee stage  in  the  British  parliament  last 
week  and  is  thereby  practically  assured  en- 
actment. An  amendment  that  such  attend- 
ance should  be  contingent  on  the  written 
wish  of  the  child's  parents,  was  defeated  by 
106  votes  to  29.  An  amendment  to  raise  the 
compulsory  age  of  school  attendance  from 
five  to  six  also  was  defeated,  upon  the  under- 
taking of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion, that  a  new  type  of  nursery  school  will 
be  generally  introduced  for  these  young 
children.  "I  think  one  of  the  quite  definite 
developments  among  a  large  section  of  work- 
ing people  lately  is  the  growing  demand  for 
improved  education,"  wrote  a  foremost  Eng- 
lish social  reformer  to  the  Survey  in  a  letter 
just  received.  "Fisher's  bill  will  act  as  a 
great  stimulus  in  this  direction,  though  many 
of  the  more  progressive  people  think  that  he 
should  have  gone  much  further.  He  felt, 
however,  that  with  a  'stale'  House  of  Com- 
mons this  was  as  much  as  he  could  possiblv 
do." 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions? 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion. By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation   House,   Clifton   Springs,   New   York. 


Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261,. 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Is  the  Child  a  Good  Investment?  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  799  Second  Avenue, 
New   York  city. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

New  Ventures  of  Faith.  Suggestions  for  greater 
achievement  through  prayer,  a  cycle  for  a  month. 
15  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $10.00  a  100.  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 


The  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Avenue,    Springfield,    Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National   Child   Labor   Committee,   New  York. 


Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,   Inc.,   112  East  19   St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres.;  sec'y. 
Ed.   L.   Burchard,  617  C.   St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


WARTIME    SERF  ICE 

i  (  TJOIV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■LJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — hows,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
Charters,  Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept  of   Child   Helping. 
Child  Labor,   Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and   Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional   Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,   Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,   Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.    on   Ch.   and   Country    Life,    Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,     for     Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Physical    Education    Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board     of    the     Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn  ,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,   Er.   Rbp. 

Exhibits,   Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 
Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.    Assn.    for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soe.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.    Red    Cross. 

Campaign   on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

^"peniVs   Rrsristrv. 

Mass.  Soc.  for  Social  Hygiene. 

Satl.   Assn.   for   Study  and   Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.  of  Blindness. 

Natl.  Or<7.   for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Rbp. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health    Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics,   Aiiea. 
Home   Work,    Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apia. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Women 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial    Education,    Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aall.,    Nclc. 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.    Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Cppm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,   Aprl,   Nfs. 
Negro    Training,    Hi,   Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,    Apha,    Nophn. 
Open   Air   Schools,   Naspt. 
Peace,    Ail. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical    Training,    Apea,   Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race  Betterment,  Er. 

RACE   PROBLEMS 

Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 

Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.    Assn.    for   Adv.    Colored    Peop. 
Russell    Sage   Fdn.,    South    Highland   Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of   Amer. 
Russell    Sage   Fdn.,    Dept.   of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL   LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  ,on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca, 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL    WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.     and     Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Iacjw. 
Tuberculosis  Naspt. 
Vocational  Education,  Nclc,  Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.   A. 
Natl.     League    for    Woman's    Service  . 
Natl.     T.eacue     of     Worn.      Workers. 
Natl.    Women's    Trade    Union   League. 

Work-     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  I*ABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrade 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y.  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee   $3   includes   magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership    dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Nov. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell);  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 


BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes    monthly,    Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization    program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.     Literature    free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted   by  the  Federal   Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street.    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.      Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,   INC Pres.   Charles   W.   Eliot, 

acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT   OF    COLORED    PEOPLE— Moor- 

rield  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Are., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

• — Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.     Main  division  and  chairmen: 

Children,    Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,    Dr.    Herman    Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The   Family,  Joanna  C.   Colcord. 
Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence    Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,   Frances  Ingram. 
Mental   Hygiene,  Dr.  G.  Macfie  Campbell. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces,  W.  J.   Norton. 
Uniting    of    Native    and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 

Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problemi  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH  NURSING  —  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil 
bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;    Red   Cross  seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in 
tellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
4MERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac 
tivities  and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training    Camp   Activities 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus 
trial  training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public,  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
3nd  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY     ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
TV  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
Ihrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Brun»  Lasker. 
112   East   19  St.,  New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logas,  treas. ; 
Emmett  J.   Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SCHEMES  OF  THE  KAISER 

By  JULIETTE  ADAM.    Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  Net,  $1.50 

Madame  Adam,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  litem  it  figures  of  France  for  a  generation,  and  generally  known  to 
her  countrymen  as  La  Grande  Francaise,  has  labored  unceasingly  through  every  sort  of  discouragement  and  opposi- 
tion for  forty-five  years  to  awaken  France  to  the  German  peril  and  to  keep  green  the  hope  of  restoration  of  stolen 
Alsace-Lorraine.  , 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  form  a  most  illuminating  and  prophetic  analysis  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second  in 
his  career  of  European  mischief-maker,  and  are  a  striking  testimony  to  the  courage  and  extraordinary  political  fore- 
sight of  their  author. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  RCMANOFS 

By  CHARLES  RIVET,  Petrograd  Correspondent  of  the  Paris  "  Temps."     Translated,   with   an   Introduction   by 
Hardress  O'Grady.     Illustrated.  Net,  $3.00 

Mgr.  Cure  de  France  says:  Published  a  few  weeks  after  the  Russian  Revolution  (the  last  chapter  bears  the  dat* 
of  May,  1917),  "The  Last  of  the  Romanofs,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Rivet,  who  knows  Russia  (that  is,  as  well  as  one  can 
know  her)  and  was  correspondent  of  the  "Temps"  at  Saint-Petersburg,  later  Petrograd,  gives  a  complete  picture,  in 
its  conciseness,  living  and  above  all  true,  of  the  lamentable  crisis  which  marked  the  whole  reign  of  this  unfortunate 
Nicholas  II,  who  brought  about,  from  loss  to  loss,  from  incapacity  to  incapacity  and  from  neurosis  to  madness  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire  of  Peter  the  Great.  All  this  part  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  of  the  most  lively  interest,  with 
its  sketches  of  Russian  traits,  the  social  classes,  the  government,  the  tchinovnism,  the  police  system,  the  parties  at 
court,  the  influence  of  the  Empress,  even  to  the  ignominy  of  Rasputin  and  the  ministerial  treason  of  Sturmer  and 
Protopopof. 

ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS  IN  RUSSIA 

By  R.  SCOTLAND  LIDDELL.  Net,  $5.00 

The  New  York  Herald  says :  "  One  of  the  most  cleverly  written  books  on  the  great  war  that  has  been  turned  out 
so  far.  It  is  not  only  filled  with  valuable  information  gathered  at  first  hand  by  the  author,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
breezy,  humorous  devil-may-care  style  that  is  refreshing  in  the  extreme.  A  wonderfully  entertaining  book,  filled 
with  fine  anecdote  and  character  sketches,  grimly  humorous,  human,  intimate,  brilliant,  striking." 


THE  INDIAN  CORPS  IN  FRANCE 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  J.  W.  B.  MEREWETHER.  Net,  $4.00 
This  history,  which  has  been  compiled  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  official  records  and  the  narratives  and 
diaries  of  officers  of  the  Corps,  as  well  as  from 
notes  made  by  the  authors  while  employed  on  the 
Corps  Staff,  aims  at  placing  on  record  the  un- 
varnished account  of  the  operations  in  which  the 
Corps  was  engaged  in  France  in  1914-15,  and  of  the 
deeds  of  units  and  individuals  so  far  as  these  can 
be  accurately  ascertained.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  having  been  carefully  checked,  as  regards  the 
strictest  historical  portion  of  the  book,  by  the  Corps 
Commander,  General  Sir  James  Willcocks,  and  by 
a  number  of  officers  who  took  part  in  the  various 
engagements. 

INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

A  symposium  on  the  situation  after  the  war  and  How 
to  Meet  It.     Edited  by  HUNTLY  CARTER. 

Net,  $2.00 

This  remarkable  symposium  contains  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  undertaken  recently  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
held  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  English  men 
aud  women  as  to  the  labor  problems  which  must  be 
faced  after  the  war. 

Most  stimulating  and  suggestive  for  those  who  are 
already  considering  how  to  meet  the  situation  after 
the  war  in  this  aud  other  countries. 

A  YEAR  IN  RUSSIA 


By  MAURICE  BARING 

The     A rgonaut 


Net,  $2.50 

says :  "  The  book  in  which  he 
described"  his  experience  during  the  famous  period 
of  the  revolution  that  brought  the  first  Duma.  There 
is  no  writer  today  that  knows  Russia  better  or  who 
is  in  closer  or  more  intelligent  sympathy  with  her 
people  and  their  self-expression  in  literature." 

THROUGH  LIFE  AND  ROUND 
THE  WORLD 

By  RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT.  Net,  $3.50 

New  York  Tribune  says:  "We  have  seen  nothiug 
better  than  Mr.  Blathwayt's  book.  It  gives  us  many 
chapters  of  life,  every  one  of  which  is  just  one  good 
thing  after  another.  The  greatest  excellence  is  the 
marvellous  versatility   and  adaptability  of  the  man." 


INSIDE  CONSTANTINOPLE 

A  Diplomatist's  Diary  During  the  Dardanelles  Expe- 
dition.   By  LEWIS  EINSTEIN.  Net,  $1.50 

The  New  York  Times  says :  "  Mr.  Einstein,  who  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  was  sent  to  Turkey  early  in  1915 
as  special  agent  to  assist  Ambassador  Morgenthau, 
who  had  under  his  protection  the  interests  of  the 
Entente  nations.  He  had  been  there  previously  as  a 
member  of  the  American  embassy  during  the  latter 
years  of  Abdul  Hamid's  reign  and  the  Turkish  revolu- 
tion, and  therefore  his  knowledge  of  Turkish  affairs 
and  people  makes  his  observations  all  the  more 
valuable." 

THE  LIMITS  OF  PURE  DEMOCRACY 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.  Net,  $6.00 

The  New  York  Herald  says :  "  The  author  is  very 
ingenious  and  convincing  in  his  arguments,  and  his 
masterly  satire  adds  tremendously  to  the  entertain- 
ment which  the  reader  derives  from  his  writing. 

"  The  political  arguments  are  up  to  date,  for  they 
deal  directly  with  modern  socialistic  movements  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  world  at  war,  and  it  even 
includes  the  recent  revolution  in  Russia. 

"  It  is  brilliant,  thorough  and  profound,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  one  of  its  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
that  does  not  contain  food  for  serious  thought  and 
speculation." 

STATE  SERVICES 

By  GEORGE  RADFORD.  Net,  $1.50 

In  this  work  we  have  the  conclusions  of  a  man  who 
has  studied  the  subject  long  and  keenly  ;  he  is  single- 
minded,  and  he  writes  as  a  man  who  has  his  heart 
in  the  right  place,  all  its  efforts  being  directed  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  widely 
read ;  it  cannot  help  proving  useful. 

A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
ECONOMICS 

By  J.  TAYLOR  PEDDIE.  Net,  $2.50 

The  author  gives  the  full  authorized  translation  of 
the  Paris  "  Recommendations "  drawn  up  at  the 
Allied  Economic  Conference  in  1916,  and  with  these 
as  a  foundation  outlines  a  new  and  coherent  system 
of  economics  based  on  the  organization  of  the  entire 
resources  of  a  nation. 


LAST  WORDS  ON  GREAT  ISSUES 

By  J.  BEATTIE  CROZIER.  Net-  &-50 

The  Nrw  York  Herald  says:  "They  deal  with  religion,  faith,  spiritualism,  politics,  and  sociology.  Thcv  are 
straightforward,  plain  spoken  and  dynamic.  One  <  uiuot  doubt  his  utter  sincerity,  for  he  convinces  one  that  he  has 
set  down   the   results  of   his   knowledge   of  life   as   he   has  seen  it." 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
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in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 
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A   FLEMISH    LACE-MAKER — IN   THE  BRITISH    SECTOR   IN    FLANDERS 


Price  10  Cents 


June  22,  1918 


A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  big  opportun- 
ities the  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  offers  to 
men  who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  ? 


There  are  good  salaries  and  steady  ad- 
vancement waiting  for  men  who  can  make 
good  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries 
— for  the  field  is  growing  rapidly. 

This  work  in  itself  is  fascinating — full 
of  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  con- 
structive, continually  changing,  always 
new.  The  element  of  monotony  is  almost 
never  present.  The  secretary  is  always  at 
the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  is  continually  in  con- 
tact with  the  strongest  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over 
there"  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  "over  here."  The  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best- 


proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues 
the  war  has  created. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing 
a  foothold  in  this  field  is  offered  by  the 
A.  C.  B.  Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries.  Why  not  attend 
this  year — make  your  vacation  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa.,  where  the  school 
will  be  held,  is  a  place  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
combine  physical  revitalization  with  men- 
tal   preparation    for   larger   opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued — "A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead."  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
signing  this  blank  and  mailing  it  back  to 
us.    Why  not  do  this,  at  any  rate? 


American  City  Bureau 

(1813)  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Date, 


Gentlemen  : — 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  Lead."     I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  A.  C.  B.  Summer  School. 

Signed 

Address 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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On  the  Fringes  of  the  Battle1 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 

CHIEF   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF   REFUGEES    AND   RELIEF   OF  THE   AMERICAN   RED   CROSS   IN    FRANCE 


THE  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
cathedral  towns  Amiens,  Beauvais,  and  Rouen,  is 
bounded  by  three  of  those  superb  national  routes 
which  in  the  old  days,  when  gasoline  was  plentiful, 
made  traveling  in  France  a  delight  to  American  tourists.  The 
hundred  kilometres  of  the  hypothenuse  stretching  southwest- 
erly from  Amiens  to  Rouen,  and  especially  the  first  third  of 
it  to  the  village  of  Poix,  was  put  to  a  strange,  unprecedented 
use  on  a  Wednesday  in  the  last  week  of  March,  after  a  terrific 
night  bombardment  had  convinced  the  bulk  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  Amiens  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  determined, 
if  sheer  weight  of  numbers  could  do  it,  to  break  between  the 
French  and  English  lines  and  to  cut  the  main  railway  at  its 
most  vital  point. 

Happily  a  month's  fighting  has  not  brought  them  appre- 
ciatively nearer  this  goal,  but  the  wrecked  houses  and  the 
fatalities  among  civilians,  the  wounded  cathedral  and  the  bat- 
tered churches  and  public  buildings  have  amply  justified  the 
departure  of  the  hundred  thousand  citizens  from  the  old  capi- 
tal of  Picardy. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  spending  with  them  what  was 
to  be  for  the  time  being  their  last  night  in  Amiens  for  per- 
haps half  of  the  city's  population.  Red  Cross  doctors,  nurses, 
and  relief  workers,  we  were  about  a  dozen  strong,  including 
those  who  had  previously  been  working  in  Amiens  and  some 
who  had  come  from  the  east  and  north  in  what  we  had  been 
calling  indifferently  the  devastated  or  the  liberated  area.  Those 
who  came  from  Nesle  and  Grecourt  found  things  to  do  before 
they  started  and  on  the  way. 

The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  left  Grecourt  about  4:30 
A.M.  on  the  morning  of  March  23,  going  directly  to  Roye. 
By  leaving  some  of  their  luggage  they  were  able  to  remove 
two  nurses  and  several  sick  children  from  Roye  to  Montdi- 
dier.  One  of  the  nurses  then  went  to  Paris  with  some  of 
the  children ;  the  other,  with  three  other  children,  remained 
with  the  Smith  College  Unit.  The  automobiles  of  the 
Friends'  Unit  and  the  Smith  College  Unit  were  then  used  to 
evacuate  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roye  and  to  assist 
old  people  and  children  who  crowded  the  roads  between  Nesle 
and   Roye   and   Ereban   and   Roye.      On    Saturday,    Sunday, 
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Monday  and  Tuesday  these  cars  were  used  between  Roye 
?.nd  Montdidier. 

On  Monday  a  bureau  of  information  for  refugees  was 
established  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  city  hall  in  Mont- 
didier, and  a  school  was  found  there  where  five  hundred 
people  could  spend  the  night.  Stoves  had  been  lighted,  straw 
procured,  and  every  one  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  A 
soup  kitchen  was  started  at  the  school,  where  several  thousand 
people  were  fed,  and  the  following  day  another  kitchen  was 
started  at  the  station. 

After  this  exhausting  work  of  two  days  and  nights  the 
members  of  the  Smith  College  Unit  had  earned  a  rest,  and 
had  in  fact  been  ordered  to  report  to  Paris  for  any  service 
which  they  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  Bureau  of  Refugees. 
By  what  they  considered  a  happy  coincidence  they  met  the 
chief  of  this  bureau  at  Montdidier,  and  in  response  to  their 
indignant  protests  against  leaving  the  front,  half  of  them 
were  sent  to  Amiens  and  the  other  half  to  Beauvais,  where 
it  was  anticipated  that  extensive  relief  operations  would  almost 
certainly  be  necessary. 

Red  Cross  workers  in  Amiens,  in  the  four  days  before 
the  population  began  to  move  out,  were  equally  busy.  Two 
hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  clothing  was  received  on 
an  urgent  requisition  from  Paris  and  was  distributed  partly  to 
refugees  who  had  already  gathered  in  the  city  and  partly, 
with  the  help  of  French  refugee  committees,  to  those  who 
were  daily  arriving  from  the  east.  Five  tons  of  condensed 
milk,  chocolate,  figs,  cheese,  etc.,  was  secured  from  Paris,  and 
local  purchases  were  made  of  another  ton  of  beans,  rice,  len- 
tils, etc.,  to  supply  those  who  were  passing  through  the  evacu- 
ation centers.     Trucks  were  hired  to  help  in  the  distribution. 

For  three  days  supplies  were  given  out  freely  from  Red 
Cross  headquarters.  Additional  condensed  milk  was  bought 
and  distributed.  During  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  23 
and  24,  some  6,000  evacuees  arrived  in  Amiens  from  villages 
to  the  east.  Our  whole  local  staff  worked  late  Saturday  night 
arranging  to  open  two  houses  as  temporary  hospitals  for  sick 
evacuees.  An  efficient  representative  of  the  French  Red 
Cross  appeared  providentially,  and  evacuee  trains  began  to 
move  out  on  Sunday,  served  with  food,  a  part  of  which  came 
from  American  Red  Cross  supplies. 

A  record-breaking  air  raid  occurred  on  Sunday  night,  but 
o.  12.     112  East  19  street,  Neiv  York  city  ZZ\ 
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REFUGEES  AT  BEAUVAIS 

"What  immediately  concerned  them  was  that   they  were 
getting  away  from  the  ugly  buzz  of  the  Gotha" 

on  Monday  and  Tuesday  relief  to  refugees  was  continued, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  series  of  air  bombardments  on 
Tuesday  night  and  the  general  movement  of  the  population 
of  the  city  to  the  southwest  had  begun  that  the  Red  Cross 
workers  decided  to  move  with  their  work.  Many  of  the 
people  left  by  train  to  destinations  mysteriously  indicated  by 
the  central  government  authorities  in  Paris  or  by  local  military 
authorities  in  despotic  charge  for  the  time  being  of  transpor- 
tation. But  railways  were  needed  for  military  movements, 
and  refugee  trains  became  more  scarce  as  the  refugees  in- 
creased, and  so  they  used  the  highway  from  Amiens  to  Poix 
as  no  public  highways  ever  were  used  until  the  Central 
Powers  began  their  warfare  on  civil  populations. 

Red  Cross  workers  having  spent  the  morning  in  distributing 
the  remaining  food  supplies — chocolate,  condensed  milk,  etc. — 
and  having  turned  over  to  the  mayor  the  keys  to  the  ware- 
house in  which  there  were  still  clothing  and  blankets,  took  to 
the  highway  in  three  automobiles  and  moved  west  with  the 
refugees.  In  one  of  these,  on  a  comfortably  adjusted  mattress, 
was  a  young  woman  who  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the 
raid  of  the  night  before ;  in  another  two  little  patients  who 
had  been  brought  into  Amiens  from  the  Nesle  hospital. 

The  Rouen  road  from  Amiens  was  literally  packed  with 
pedestrians  and  vehicles.  The  fortunate  ones  had  their  house- 
hold possessions  in  a  wagon  or  some  sort  of  cart.  Often  there 
was  a  cow  behind  the  wagon,  and  generally  one  or  two  people 
unable  to  walk  were  perched  on  top  of  the  load.  The  one 
who  was  responsible  for  guiding  generally  had  something  else 
to  do,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  make  way  for  a  truck 
to  pass  there  would  be  much  running  from  behind  the  wagon 
to  the  front  with  cries  and  gesticulations.  Those  who  had 
no  animals  might  still  have  a  wheelbarrow,  a  baby  carriage, 
or  a  cart  of  some  kind,  and  the  variety  of  such  vehicles  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  stocked  beggars  all  description. 
A  smart  delivery  wagon  from  a  department  store  might  be 
followed  by  a  farm  wagon  or  a  go-cart.  A  horse,  two  horses, 
an  ox,  a  cow,  or  a  human  being  might  be  pulling,  but  some 
members  of  the  family  were  almost  certain  to  be  pushing. 
Perhaps  the  largest  number  did  not  have  the  help  of  wheels 
at  all,  but  carried  their  baggage  on  their  backs  or  in  their 
arms,  and  many  of  those  who  staggered  along  with  bundles 
and  bags  were  lame.  Many  were  too  small  for  any  such  long 
tramp ;  many  were  so  old  that  it  was  a  tragedy  to  see  them  far 
away  from  their  own  fireside.  The  majority  of  course  were 
women  and  children,  but  there  were  some  men — professional 
men  with  leather  document  cases,  physically  handicapped  men, 
cripples  of  the  war — literally  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
crowding  the  highway  from  trees  to  trees,  making  way  for 


the  trucks  which  were  bringing  up  English  reinforcements  or 
for  the  faster  moving  vehicles  coming  from  the  town. 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  made  my  way 
through  the  twenty-seven  kilometres  between  Amiens  and 
Poix,  the  last  time  with  an  empty  truck,  and,  therefore,  able 
to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  helping  the  lame  people,  old  people, 
or  little  children  who  were  evidently  unfit  to  travel.  One 
after  another  along  the  road  we  picked  up,  until  the  car  was 
full,  including  all  that  could  hang  on  the  outside.  The  last 
were  three  children  of  one  family,  the  oldest  certainly  not 
more  than  nine  or  ten,  who  had  been  walking  from  eleven  in 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  and  had  made  about 
twenty  kilometers.  They  were  happy  and  good-natured,  but 
tired.  We  carried  on  the  fenders  two  men,  one  of  whom  had 
a  short  partially  paralyzed  leg,  and  the  other  was  so  crippled 
with  rheumatism  that  he  could  walk  only  with  painful  diffi- 
culty. He  had  traveled  on  foot  some  ten  or  twelve  kilo- 
metres. 

There  were  not  only  this  ten  or  a  dozen,  but  scores  who,  in 
the  same  way,  had  been  making  their  way  along  the  road  un- 
der heart-rending  handicaps.  And  yet  the  general  impression 
of  this  moving  mass  of  people  was  not  one  of  gloom  or  despair ; 
certainly  it  was  not  one  of  gaiety.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly 
imaginary  to  see  in  their  faces  a  feeling  of  relief,  dominant  for 
the  time  being  over  other  emotions — relief  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  undergo  another  bombardment  like  that  of  the 
night  before.  Few  knew  where  they  were  going ;  all  probably 
had  some  hope  of  a  speedy  return.  What  immediately  con- 
cerned them  was  that  they  were  getting  away  from  under 
the  ugly  buzz  of  the  Gotha ;  away  where  they  could  sleep  again 
and  await  the  outcome  of  the  great  battle;  away,  not  because 
they  were  afraid,  but  because  they  could  be  of  no  use  and  were 
in  the  way.  Good-naturedly,  philosophically,  many  even 
gaily,  many  certainly  sad  at  heart,  they  moved  on,  taking  what 
Providence  might  have  in  store  for  them,  sharing  the  for- 
tunes of  war  with  other  evacues,  refugies,  bombardes,  many 
of  them  not  for  the  first  time  moving  voluntarily  or  by  mili- 
tary order  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

At  Poix  we  could  find  no  one  to  serve  us  lunch.  There 
was  no  hospital  in  which  we  could  place  our  wounded  girl, 
and  the  hotel  where  we  made  inquiry  could  not  even  arrange 
for  her  to  be  brought  in  to  be  laid  on  the  floor.  After  one  or 
two  futile  suggestions  we  tried  a  family  across  the  road  from 
the  station,  and  they  willingly  enough  allowed  us  to  bring 
her  in,  but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  only 
for  a  short  time  and  that  we  would  arrange  to  take  her  away. 
The  patient  stood  the  journey  very  well  indeed. 

Beauvais  the  Center  of  Operations 

It  was  evident  that  Poix  was  already  full  and  rapidly  over- 
flowing. There  was  no  arrangement  for  receiving,  directing, 
sheltering,  or  feeding  refugees  as  far  as  a  casual  passerby 
could  see.  We  therefore  established  a  relief  food  station, 
which  for  two  or  three  days  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
useful  Red  Cross  activities  of  the  entire  period.  The  two 
young  men  and  three  women  who  managed  this  canteen 
bought  the  necessary  cooking  utensils  and  food  supplies,  mak- 
ing coffee,  soup,  etc.,  and  giving  freely  to  all  comers.  One  of 
the  enterprising  features  of  this  station  was  that  chickens,  rab- 
bits, vegetables,  and  other  materials  for  soup  which  the  refu- 
gees had  brought  along  with  them  and  which  they  could  not 
use  as  food  themselves  were  bought  by  our  people  and  made 
up  into  the  most  appetizing  soup  for  distribution.  One  old 
woman  eighty  years  of  age  found  among  the  refugees  volun- 
teered to  prepare  the  vegetables  for  the  soup. 
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On  our  retirement  from  Poix  the  French  mission  attached 
to  the  British  army  accepted  the  responsibility  for  continuing 
this  station,  and  our  equipment  and  necessary  food  supplies 
were  turned  over  to  them  on  this  understanding. 

The  real  center  of  relief  operations  for  the  next  month  for 
those  who  were  leaving  the  region  of  Amiens  by  this  route 
was  at  Beauvais.  Here  a  hospital  was  organized,  a  house 
being  rented  for  the  purpose  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  having  a  dozen  patients  before  bedtime,  with  sufficient  in- 
stallation to  make  them  comfortable.  Naturally  the  patients 
who  were  admitted  from  the  refugee  crowds  were  exhausted, 
and  many  of  them  required  much  bathing  and  cleaning  before 
they  could  be  regarded  as  model  hospital  patients. 

A  canteen  in  which  food  was  prepared  for  refugees  was 
opened  in  the  railway  yards,  and  later  another  at  the  station. 
The  Red  Cross  opened  school  buildings  and  arranged  for  the 
transportation  of  those  who  could  not  walk  from  such  refuges 
to  the  railway  station  and  back  again  as  became  necessary. 
The  food  kitchen  in  the  railway  yards  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Smith  College  Unit,  who  organized  in  three  shifts, 
eventually  becoming  largely  responsible  for  the  feeding  of 
wounded  French  soldiers  as  well  as  refugees.  A  field  kitchen 
sent  from  Paris  supplemented  by  a  kiosk  became  the  center 
of  operations  for  the  feeding  of  refugees. 

Finally,  as  the  refugee  work  in  Beauvais  diminished,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  detailed  to  go  on  refugee  trains  to  their 
destinations,  in  some  instances  as  far  away  as  Bordeaux  or 
Marseilles,  looking  after  them  on  the  way.  These  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Red  Cross  were  furnished  with 
money,  first-aid  supplies,  and  delicacies,  and  were  instructed 
to  report  to  the  prefet  or  his  representative  in  the  department 
to  which  the  refugees  were  sent  and  to  remain  long  enough  to 
assist  in  installing  them  if  that  should  prove  to  be  necessary. 

At  the  maximum  the  Red  Cross  in  Beauvais  had  a  staff  of 
about  fifty  persons,  with  ten  vehicles  of  various  kinds — trucks, 
camionettes,  touring  cars,  etc. — and  their  local  efforts  were 
valiantly  supported  from  headquarters  in  Paris  by  the  prompt 
sending  of  blankets  and  food  supplies  on  demand. 


On  turning  over  this  emergency  work  to  those  who  were 
more  permanently  entrusted  with  work  in  the  war  zone,  I 
was  able  to  report  that,  although  very  strenuous  physical  de- 
mands had  been  made  upon  the  staff,  no  one  had  apparently 
suffered  seriously  from  the  strain ;  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  adoption  of  eight  or  twelve  hour  shifts,  those  who  arrived 
at  Beauvais  in  a  condition  of  extreme  fatigue  from  the  labors 
of  the  preceding  week  recovered  their  equilibrium  and  seemed 
to  be  better  off  at  the  end  of  another  week  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  gone  somewhere,  as  had  been  proposed, 
for  rest  and  recuperation.  For  myself  this  brief  period  of 
work  in  the  war  zone  was  a  digression,  an  interruption,  made 
necessary  by  the  military  developments,  but  an  interruption 
none  the  less  to  the  longer,  serious  task  in  which  most  of  the 
delegates  of  the  bureau  are  engaged,  viz.,  that  of  receiving, 
installing,  and  as  far  as  the  changing  uncertainties  of  war 
permit,  establishing  in  something  like  normal  family  homes 
those  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  have  thrown  far  from  their 
real  homes  in  the  invaded  districts. 

Other  vivid  recollections  crowd  my  memory,  almost  blur- 
ring these  impressions  of  the  relief  operations:  A  talk  with 
some  American  boys,  wounded  a  few  hours  before  in  the 
front  trenches,  on  their  way  to  hospital;  a  swinging  division 
of  New  Zealanders  pushing  into  the  line ;  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  nondescripts  with  no  equipment  and  wearing 
every  uniform  known  to  the  British  Empire,  gathered  from 
far  and  near  to  be  reformed  into  old  or  new  units;  an  immense 
collection  of  field  pieces  of  all  kinds  and  calibers,  parked  by 
the  wayside  for  repairs  and  redistribution ;  trainloads  of 
wounded  coming  back,  but  uncountable  trainloads  going  for- 
ward ;  trucks  in  convoys  of  interminable  length  carrying  am- 
munition, gasoline  and  food  supplies.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
such  scenes  of  open  fighting,  the  visible  movement  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  going  constantly  in  both  directions — in  all  di- 
rections— responsive  to  plans  and  orders,  that  the  refugee  re- 
lief work  was  carried  on  in  those  early  days  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans characteristically,  but,  as  it  now  seems,  prematurely, 
called  the  Battle  of  France. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR 

By  Leslie  Willis  Sprague 

rTyHE  little  children — save  them  all,  alive! 

So  many  die  for  want  of  proper  care! 

How  can  the  nation  hope  at  war  to  thrive, 

Or,  how  at  peace  can  it  afford  to  spare 
One  child  in  ten  to  fill  an  infant's  grave? 
America,  thou  must  thy  children  save! 
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Pay  Clinics 

A  Step  Toward  Democratic  Medical  Service 
By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  and  Andrew  R.  Warner,  M.  D.x 


IT  is  of  particular  importance  that  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment by  specialists  shall  somehow  be  brought  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  public.  The  charitable 
dispensary  does  this,  but  the  hours  at  which  the  charit- 
able clinics  have  usually  been  held  are  not  convenient  to 
working  people.  They  are  generally  during  working  hours 
and  therefore  involve  loss  of  time  and  wages.  Furthermore, 
a  large  number  of  people  do  not  wish  to  accept  medical 
charity,  or  to  enter  any  charitable  institution  and  receive  that 
for  which  they  make  no  corresponding  return. 

The  pay  clinic  is  one  answer  to  the  problem  just  stated. 
While  pay  clinics  are  by  no  means  necessarily  confined  to  the 
specialties,  they  have  developed  thus  far  chiefly  within  this 
field.  A  pay  clinic  may  be  defined  as  a  clinic2  in  which  a  fee 
is  charged  patients  corresponding  with  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered,  including  compensation  for  the  physician.  A  pay 
clinic  must  aim  to  be  self-supporting,  although  this  need  not 
interfere  with  the  acceptance  of  certain  free  or  part-paying  pa- 
tients, any  more  than  a  doctor  in  private  practice  refuses  such. 
In  fact,  the  pay  clinic  is  or  should  be  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  community  as  the  doctor  who  sup- 
ports himself  by  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  offers  a  service, 
not  a  charity ;  it  expects  a  return  sufficient  to  render  it  self- 
sustaining;  its  staff,  medical  and  lay,  must  receive  compensa- 
tion, in  money  and  opportunity,  sufficient  to  attract  and  re- 
tain them.  It  is  simply  the  cooperative  practice  of  medicine 
on  a  business  basis. 

We  see  this  exemplified  very  clearly  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minn.  Several  less  known  organizations,  as  in 
Los  Angeles,  are  following  the  same  line.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme of  worthiness  are  disreputable  pay  clinics  run  by  ques- 
tionable physicians,  or  quacks,  such  as  advertise  themselves  in 
some  cities.  Such  enterprises  are  rightly  frowned  upon  and 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  because  the  merely  commercial 
exploitation  of  ill-health  for  private  profit  is  against  public 
policy.  The  maintenance  of  high  scientific  standards  and  of 
a  spirit  of  public  service,  such  as  generally  characterize  indi- 
vidualistic medical  practice,  is  essential  in  pay  clinics  if  they 
are  not  to  be  merely  commercial  ventures.  Regulation  by  the 
proper  public  authority,  under  a  suitable  law,  is  desirable  for 
all  dispensaries  whether  pay  or  charitable. 

The  Pay  Clinic  a  Recent  Development 

The  pay  clinic  established  as  a  public  service  enterprise  or 
"self-supporting  philanthropy,"  is  a  recent  development.  Nat- 
urally these  clinics  have  been  opened  during  the  late  afternoon 
or  the  evening  hours,  inasmuch  as  they  aim  to  serve  wage- 
earners  to  whom  the  usual  day-time  clinics  mean  loss  of  pay 
and  sometimes  the  threatened  loss  of  a  job.  The  first  such 
clinic  was  for  eye  diseases,  instituted  at  the  Boston  Dispensary 
in  April,  1913.  The  same  institution  opened  a  Genito- 
Urinary  Pay  Clinic  in  March  of  the  next  year,  a  few  months 
later  a  Syphilis  Pay  Clinic,  in  1916  a  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear 

'Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company  from  a  forthcoming 
book  entitled  Dispensaries:  Their  Organization  and  Management,  by  the 
authors   above  named. 

'Or  if  there  is  a  group  of  clinics,  wc  may  speak  of  a  pav  dispensary, 
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Pay  Clinic,  and  in  1917  a  Pay  Clinic  for  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  diseases.  The  Brooklyn  Hospital  opened  pay 
clinics  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  1915,  an  institution  in 
Chicago  opened  one  in  1916,  and  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, a  similar  clinic  in  1917.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
pay  clinic  idea  appears  to  be  under  serious  discussion  in  many 
other  institutions. 

Three  Aspects  of  Pay  Clinics 

The  chief  differences  between  these  clinics  and  those  which 
we  have  already  studied  are  on  the  financial  side.  At  the 
Boston  Dispensary  patients  are  charged  $1  for  the  first  visit, 
50  cents  for  later  visits ;  medicines,  eyeglasses,  etc.,  being  extra, 
priced  at  fees  somewhat  above  cost.  At  the  pay  clinics  of  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital  the  fee  is  $1  a  visit,  but  medicines  (except 
salvarsan)  are  furnished  without  additional  charge.  As  to 
medical  compensation,  the  chief  of  a  clinic  operating  three 
evenings  a  week  is  salaried,  at  more  than  one  of  the  institu- 
tions mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  year,  the  assistants  at 
half  this  amount,  or  less  in  some  cases.  For  clinics  running 
two  evenings  weekly  the  chief  has  usually  received  $5  per 
clinic.  One  pay  clinic  has  not  paid  medical  salaries  but  in- 
stead has  given  to  the  staff,  as  a  group,  a  certain  share  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  clinic,  to  be  divided  as  the  staff  determines. 
Most  of  the  other  pay  clinics  have  followed  the  plan  of  pay- 
ing definite  medical  salaries,  which  seems  more  dignified  and 
satisfactory. 

The  pay  clinic  may  be  appraised  from  three  aspects,  those 
of  the  institution,  of  the  doctor  and  of  the  public. 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  consider  first  the 
specialty  of  ophthalmology.  If  anything  is  the  matter  with  our 
eyes,  or  if,  for  instance,  we  need  glasses,  we  can  secure  atten- 
tion from  one  of  several  sources:  (1)  an  oculist  at  his  private 
office;  (2)  a  clinic  connected  with  a  medical  institution,  where 
the  patients  meet  the  oculist  instead  of  at  his  office;  (3)  an 
optician  or  optometrist,  who  will  test  the  eyesight  and  provide 
glasses,  if  he  persuades  the  patient  that  glasses  are  needed ; 
(4)  the  shop,  selling  eyeglasses  over  the  counter  without 
examination  of  the  eyes.  One  has  merely  to  try  on  various 
pairs  until  one  finds  a  pair  which  suits. 

The  cost  of  these  four  facilities  varies  widely.  Assuming 
that  we  require  eyeglasses,  which  is  the  most  common  reason 
why  people  seek  care  for  the  eyes,  the  cost  of  the  oculist's 
services  and  of  the  eyeglasses  will  be  from  $8  to  $25,  accord- 
ing to  his  reputation  and  the  kind  of  glasses  purchased.  At  a 
clinic,  assuming  that  merely  nominal  fees  are  charged  and  the 
glasses  are  sold  at  about  cost,  the  cost  would  be  from  $1.50  to 
$4  or  $5.  The  optometrist  or  optician  will  charge  a  patient 
from  $2  to  $10.  The  price  supposedly  includes  glasses  only, 
the  examination  being  nominally  free.  At  the  shop,  eyeglasses 
— such  as  they  are,  may  be  purchased  over  the  counter  for 
from  10  cents  up  to  $1  or  more  per  pair.  Thus  the  scale 
ranges  from  $25  down  to  10  cents  as  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses fitted,  more  or  less,  to  the  wearer.  We  pay  our  money 
and  take  our  choice. 

Such  is  the  actual  economic  situation.     What  is  the  social 
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result?  The  ideal  would  be  the  services  of  a  skilled  oculist 
for  every  person  needing  any  care  for  the  eyes;  but  the  price 
is  too  high  and  the  price  must  remain  high  because,  in  private 
practice,  an  oculist  cannot  live  unless  he  charges  such  fees. 
A  well-trained  man  must  make  his  living  by  charging  these 
rates  to  that  small  section  of  the  community  which  can  afford 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  community  is  not  ordinarily 
reached  by  such  services.  The  number  of  individual  oculists 
is  scanty  and  when  unorganized  is  necessarily  too  high-priced. 
The  optometrist  or  optician,  or  the  shop  selling  eyeglasses  over 
the  counter,  ought  not  to  exist  at  all  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  medical  men ;  for  eyesight  is  too  precious  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  meddling  of  inadequately  trained  hands.  The  remedy 
is  to  organize  the  medical  service.  This  means  to  establish 
clinics.  We  have  such  clinics,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  only 
for  the  poor.  The  people  who  cannot  pay  $8,  $10  or  $20,  but 
who  would  pay  $3,  $4  or  even  $5,  if  they  knew  they  were  get- 
ting good  service,  and  who  often  pay  similar  amounts  to 
opticians,  are  left  in  the  lurch.  They  cannot  get  skilled  medi- 
cal service  for  the  eyes.  These  middle-class  people  are  the 
majority  in  every  community. 

Take  another  special  field:  Venereal  Diseases.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  there  are  four  kinds  of  treatment  for 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  namely: 

1.  Private  medical  practice. 

2.  Hospitals  and  dispensaries,  chiefly  the  latter. 

3.  Quacks,  or  so-called  Medical  Institutes. 

4.  Treatment  by  patients  themselves,  usually  with  medicines  or 
apparatus  bought  at  drug  stores.  We  may  call  this  last  self- 
treatment 

Quack  treatment  and  self-treatment  are  undesirable  facili- 
ties. They  should  be  limited,  and,  if  possible,  abolished.  We 
can  diminish  the  amount  of  quack  treatment  considerably  by 
prosecuting  individuals  and  by  preventing  quack  advertising; 
but  while  we  are  diminishing  the  amount  of  treatment  by 
quacks,  we  must  open  up  more  of  the  desirable  facilities  for 
treatment  and  make  them  accessible  to  more  people.  Other- 
wise, shutting  down  on  the  quacks  will  merely  increase  the 
already  vast  amount  of  self-treatment.  In  studies  made  of 
patients  applying  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  Genito-Urinary 
Pay  Clinics,  including  three  series  of  cases  totalling  about 
five  hundred  in  number,  it  was  found  that  previous  to  coming 
to  the  clinic  (for  gonorrhea)  20  per  cent  had  been  to  private 
physicians,  usually  leaving  because  they  had  no  more  money; 
10  to  15  per  cent  had  previously  been  in  other  hospitals  and 
dispensaries ;  about  20  per  cent  had  been  to  quacks,  and  about 
one-third  had  depended  on  self-treatment.  The  remaining 
proportion  had  had  no  previous  treatment,  mostly  coming  with 
fresh  infections.  Thus,  50  per  cent  and  more  of  these  cases 
of  gonorrhea  had  had  no  reputable  medical  attendance  pre- 
vious to  coming  to  the  clinic,  and  the  successful  treatment  of 
their  disease  had  been  delayed,  in  some  instances  materially 
hindered,  thereby. 

The  High  Cost  of  Treatment 

From  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  treatment,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  are  expensive  diseases.  Treatment  of  either  syphilis 
or  gonorrhea,  during  the  first  six  months,  according  to  meth- 
ods followed  by  physicians  who  are  regarded  as  experts  in 
these  diseases,  would  cost  fully  $200,  if  the  usual  rates  of  such 
physicians  were  charged,  or  somewhat  over  $100  if  the  same 
methods  were  pursued,  but  the  office  rate  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner were  in  effect.  The  cost  of  medicines  is  a  large  addi- 
tional item,  since  at  drug-store  prices  before  the  war  these 
would  have  amounted  to  $2  a  week,  or  more.  All  these  are 
minimum  rather  than  maximum  figures.     Not  more  than  one 


family  in  ten  has  an  annual  income  of  over  $1,200,  and  the 
average  wage  of  the  individual  wage-earner  does  not  exceed 
half  of  that  amount.  Out  of  such  incomes  the  expense  of 
adequate  private  medical  treatment  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
cannot  be  met.  Treatment  is  begun  but  often  discontinued 
because  the  financial  burden  is  too  heavy.  Hence  there  is  a 
large  field  here  for  clinics.  For  certain  considerable  groups 
in  the  community,  the  pay  clinic,  rather  than  the  charity 
clinic,  is  desirable. 

In  the  wider  field  of  general  medicine,  suppose  we  picked 
ten  sick  people  at  random,  paying  no  attention  to  "social 
classes."  To  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  the  needs  of 
these  people  might  cost  $5  in  the  case  of  one,  $500  in  the  case 
of  another,  and  perhaps  the  man  who  had  only  the  $5  purse 
might  have  the  $500  disease!  At  any  rate,  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  would  often  be  far  beyond  the  patient's 
means,  even  in  the  cases  of  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  think 
of  going  to  dispensaries. 

Reaching  Those  Who  Can  Pay- 
Now,  the  public  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  from  this 
standpoint.  First,  those  who  can  pay  anything  for  what  they 
need:  the  rich;  second,  those  who  can  pay  nothing,  or  prac- 
tically nothing:  the  poor;  and  third,  those  who  can  pay  some- 
thing, who  are  most  of  us.  Those  who  can  and  will  pay  some- 
thing are  by  far  the  largest  class  in  the  community,  and  how 
big  that  class  is,  and  how  big  the  "something"  which  they  can 
pay,  is  the  important  question.  But  it  cannot  be  answered 
offhand,  nor  can  it  be  answered  in  general  terms,  for  the  prob- 
lem has  too  many  elements  in  it — number  of  people,  age, 
occupation,  income,  medical  needs,  cost  of  medical  service  and 
institutional  resources  of  the  community — all  have  to  be 
studied. 

Those  who  can  pay  something  for  medical  service  but  who 
cannot  meet  any  serious  emergency,  or  any  long-continued 
drain,  are  the  class  in  the  community,  who  at  the  present  day 
get  the  poorest  medical  service.  In  communities  where  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  service  has  been  well  developed  the  poor 
are  provided  for,  largely  through  the  same  physicians  who 
serve  the  rich.  But  the  middle  group  of  the  community  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  clinic ;  and  to  meet  the  need 
of  this  middle  group  is  the  function  of  the  pay  clinic. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider  the  pay  clinics  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physician.  On  the  financial  side,  it  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  fees  received  by  the  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice are  a  gross  and  not  a  net  income.  When  a  physician 
works  in  his  private  office,  the  rent,  the  equipment,  the  nurse 
and  other  assistants,  the  lighting,  heat,  records,  and  the 
doctor's  automobile,  must  all  be  paid  for.  When  the  physician 
works  in  a  dispensary,  all  the  plant,  equipment  and  attendants 
are  provided.  Out  of  the  gross  income  of  a  physician  in  priv- 
ate practice  in  a  large  city,  a  not  unreasonable  estimate  indi- 
cates that  half  goes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  doctor's  busi- 
ness, leaving  only  half  as  a  net  income  for  the  support  of  the 
physician  and  his  family.  There  are  of  course  instances  where 
the  percentage  would  be  lower,  others  where  it  would  be 
higher,  but  on  the  whole,  referring  at  least  to  medical  prac- 
tice in  cities,  it  is  believed  that  a  50  per  cent  estimate  is  not  too 
high. 

The  physician  in  the  pay  clinic  must  therefore  bear  in  mind 
that  the  salary  which  he  receives  for  his  service  in  the  clinic 
is  a  net  income.  If  a  physician  were  employed  at  full-time 
service,  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  a  two-hour  clinic  and  were  ac- 
tually engaged  at  this  rate  for  a  total  of  seven  hours  a  day 
altogether,  he  would  receive  compensation  at  this  rate  amount- 
ing to  $5,250  a  year  as  his  net  income,  this  being  equivalent 
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to  a  private  "practice"  of  $10,500  annually.  The  illustration 
is  not  given  to  suggest  that  physicians  be  engaged  in  this 
fashion,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  financial  basis  of  medical 
salaries  in  pay  clinics  and  to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
gross  income  of  private  practice  and  the  net  income  of  such 
salaries.  Nor  need  any  loss  of  dignity  be  consequent  upon  the 
service  of  the  physician  in  a  pay  clinic,  any  more  than  upon  the 
part  of  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  a  university. 

Private  Practice  and  Pay  Clinics 

Sometimes  there  has  been  said  to  be  an  undesirable  compe- 
tition between  private  practice  and  pay  clinics.  If  the  pre- 
ceding analysis  of  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  treating 
diseases  in  a  dispensary,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  suf- 
ferers is  correct,  then  the  pay  clinic  is  not  providing  treatment 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  secure  adequate  care  from 
private  practice.  The  salaries  received  by  physicians  in  pay 
clinics  should  exceed  and  probably  will  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  same  patients  would  pay  to  physicians  were  the  pay 
clinics  not  in  existence.  This  can  be  demonstrated,  especially 
where  medicines  or  apparatus  have  to  be  purchased.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Boston  Dispensary  Genito-Urinary  Clinic,  or 
syphilis  clinic,  the  total  cost  to  the  patient  of  treatment  over 
an  average  period  is  not  greater,  and  is  often  less  than  the 
amount  which  the  patient  would  have  to  pay  for  the  drugs 
alone  if  purchased  at  the  prices  charged  in  drug  stores.  Yet 
out  of  what  the  patient  pays,  fully  half  is  paid  back  to  the 
physicians,  and  this  amount  if  the  patient  had  been  treated 
privately,  would  all  have  gone  to  the  drug  store  or  the  quack. 

In  the  Boston  Dispensary  Eye  Clinic,  it  is  similarly  true 
that  the  usual  retail  prices  for  eyeglasses  alone  are  greater 
than  the  total  expense  of  the  admission  fee  to  the  clinic  plus 
the  glasses,  sold  at  the  slight  advance  above  cost.  The  real 
difficulty  raised  by  pay  clinics  is  not  that  they  fail  to  turn  into 
the  medical  profession  as  much  income  as  would  ordinarily 
go  from  the  same  patients  to  the  medical  profession.  The  nub 
of  the  difficulty  is  rather  that  the  income  would  go  to  certain 
physicians  rather  than  to  certain  others.  A  wide-spread  or- 
ganization of  pay  clinics,  bringing  in  large  numbers  of  physi- 
cians, as  directors  of  clinics  and  as  assistants,  would  remove 
the  last  objection.  The  cure  for  the  competition  between  pay 
clinics  and  private  practice,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  is  more 
pay  clinics. 

3.  Finally,  we  may  look  upon  pay  clinics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dispensaries  maintaining  them.  The  following 
table  shows  the  financial  results  from  certain  pay  clinics  over 
a  period  of  years,  comparing  income  and  outgo : — 

BOSTON  DISPENSARY 

Running 
Period  of  Time  Covered     Expenses1     Income 
Eye  Clinic  April,  1913  to  Oct.,  1917    $2,877.64    $3,067.74 

Genito  -  Urinary 

Clinic  March,  1914  to  Oct.,  1917     16,291.54    22,282.24 

Skin  and  Syphilis 

Clinic  Aug.,  1914  to  Oct.,  .1917       3,341.44      4,820.30 

Nose,  Throat  and 

Ear  Clinic  Sept.,  1916  to  Oct.,  1917       1,458.48       1,523.80 

'Including  all  elements  of  actual  outlay,  but  not  an  allowance  for  overhead 
supervision,   rental  space,   or   insurance. 

Pay  clinics  treating  general  medical  cases  involve  a  wide 
variety  of  work  and  must  be  carefully  studied  out  in  order  to 
solve  the  problems  of  management  and  finance.  Surgical  pay 
clinics  will  in  the  future  be  largely  compensation  clinics  of  the 
kind  already  described,  treating  industrial  accident  cases  and 
paying  their  staff  salaries  or  fees,  preferably  salaries,  in  due 
ratio  to  the  work  done. 


To  the  ordinary  dispensary  doing  charitable  work,  the  es- 
tablishment of  pay  clinics  opens  a  new  field,  a  wider  clientele 
and  avenue  of  public  service.  It  will  be  found  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  pay  clinic  upon  the  "free  clinic"  is  favorable. 
There  is  a  stimulus  to  efficient  service,  rising  out  of  the  new 
psychological  relation  between  doctor  and  patient,  and  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  the  institution. 

The  maintenance  of  pay  clinics  outside  of  working  hours  at 
once  raises  the  question  of  those  patients  who  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  time  and  wages,  yet  who  have  heavy  family  responsibilities 
or  do  not  earn  enough  to  meet  pay  clinic  fees.  Can  such 
patients  be  taken  free  or  for  part  pay?  The  answer  to  this 
question  cannot  be  based  wholly  on  financial  grounds.  Is  it 
possible  to  have,  side  by  side  in  the  clinic,  patients  who  are 
paying  a  dollar  or  fifty  cents,  and  others  who  pay  twenty-five 
cents  or  nothing?  If  one  patient  learns  of  the  other's  situa- 
tion, will  not  the  one  desire  admission  for  the  lower  fee,  espe- 
cially when  the  two  patients  are  given  just  the  same  service? 

Evening  pay  clinics  and  evening  free  clinics  might  be  run 
on  the  same  evening  in  the  same  building,  at  the  same  time  or 
just  after  one  another.  But  could  they  be  thrown  together 
and  run  as  one?  Without  doubt,  a  certain  proportion,  not  a 
very  large  proportion,  of  free  or  part  paying  patients  can  be 
included  among  the  paying  patients  of  a  pay  clinic,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  proportion  can  equal  or  exceed  50 
per  cent.  By  careful  administration  this  obstacle  might  be 
overcome,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  a  large  clinic,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  combination  seems  very  questionable. 
There  is  a  further  objection  where  a  pay  clinic  is  established 
in  a  dispensary  building  already  identified  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, because  there  are  groups  in  the  community  not  well 
situated  financially,  and  certainly  needing  the  treatment  pro- 
vided by  a  pay  clinic,  who  would,  however,  be  unwilling  to 
go  to  an  institution  which  bore  the  "taint  of  charity,"  even  if 
they  paid  their  way. 

The  Future  of  Pay  Clinics 

Why  should  not  pay  clinics  be  established  by  a  group  of 
physicians,  coming  together  for  cooperative  work  and  having 
their  offices  so  situated  that  joint  equipment  can  be  arranged  ? 
The  difficulty  in  these  instances  will  usually  be  a  defective 
centralized  administration.  This,  as  our  analysis  of  dis- 
pensary organization  and  management  has  shown,  is  vital  to 
the  best  cooperative  work  among  physicians,  and  to  the  effi- 
cient management  of  the  records,  laboratories,  etc.  Where  a 
group  of  physicians  actually  established  an  organization  with 
adequate  equipment  and  complete  administrative  machinery, 
the  difficulty  would  be  overcome,  and  we  should  have  pay 
clinics  like  the  Mayo  Clinic,  which  the  rich,  the  well-to-do, 
and  those  of  very  small  means  might  all  attend.  In  the  case 
of  clinics  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  we  may  rather  expect 
that  these  diseases  will  pass  so  much  under  public  control  (as 
tuberculosis  has  done)  that  treatment  will  be  provided  at 
public  expense.  The  field  of  pay  clinics  for  venereal  diseases 
will  thus  be  restricted  if  not  abolished,  although  a  clinic  sup- 
ported by  general  taxation  is  a  pay  clinic  in  a  certain  sense, 
if  so  administered  as  to  receive  a  variety  of  social  classes  and 
not  merely  "the  poor."  In  general  medicine,  however,  and  in 
most  of  the  specialties,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable 
future  field  for  pay  clinics,  partly  as  divisions  of  general  dis- 
pensaries and  partly  as  private  enterprises  of  groups  of  physi- 
cians. The  encouragement  of  pay  clinics  of  either  type  is  a 
measure  of  progress  in  the  development  of  cooperative  medical 
practice  on  a  democratic  basis. 


BACK  OF  YPRES 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

EDITOR    OF    THE    SURVEY 

I.     A   FLEMISH   PIONEER 

HALF  a  mile  out  of  Watteau,  on  a  crisp  November 
morning,  we  came  upon  a  little  triangle  of 
ground  where  a  Fleming  of  seventy-two  years 
was  starting  life  afresh.  In  a  way,  he  summed 
up  in  his  ageless  resiliency  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Bel- 
gian people,  which  has  enabled  them  to  set  up  a  measure  of 
home  and  community  life  under  the  eaves  of  the  war  and  will 
be  with  them  in  laying  the  thresholds  and  lintels  of  their  fu- 
ture. I  have  thought  of  him  many  times  in  these  last  weeks 
of  strain,  with  the  German  armies  closing  in  again  on  Ypres, 
with  the  Paris  Red  Cross  Bulletin  of  April  20  bringing  word 
of  5,000  civilians  evacuated  with  American  help  from  what 
remains  of  Belgium — one  out  of  twenty  of  those  who  clung 
to  her  strip  of  free  soil ;  and  with  Philip  Gibbs  in  his  matchless 
field  reports  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  relayed  by  cable 
each  day  to  the  New  York  Times,  stopping  in  his  stories  of 
new  phases  of  the  great  battle  to  tell  of  the  cavalcades  of  peas- 
ants and  village  folk,  and  of  keepers  of  little  shops  and  es- 
taminets,  once  again  refugees  and  wrested  from  their  fragile 
tenure  as  wayside  merchants  to  the  British  troops. 

The  impression  of  a  day  we  spent  with  Albert  Biebuyck, 
commissaire  of  the  arrondissement  of  Ypres,  may  help  Ameri- 
can readers  to  picture  the  manner  of  life  of  the  people  thus 
twice  dispossessed.  We  found  him  in  lodgings  in  Watteau, 
himself  a  refugee ;  and  visited  neighborhoods  from  which  no 
doubt  not  a  few  fugitives  have  come  in  the  wave  thrown  back 
by  the  second  of  the  great  German  thrusts — that  at  the  Flan- 
ders front;  neighborhoods  which  are  typical  of  others  that 
have  been  altogether  scattered  and  ground  down  in  the  last 
three  months. 

This  ancient  Fleming  was  the  first  of  the  commissaire' s  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  took  us.  With  his  corduroy  vest  and  his 
patched  trousers  he  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  some 
story  book,  only  less  ancient  than  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
His  eyes  were  bright  through  their  narrowed  slits,  and  he  was 
a  bundle  of  eagerness  over  his  new  adventure— a  house  for 
his  old  age,  which  would  not  wait  for  the  war  to  be  over. 
The  frame  work  he  was  making  of  weathered  hop-poles,  and 
he  had  engaged  a  neighbor,  a  craftsman  at  such  work,  to 
thatch  the  roof  with  rye  straw.  The  building  was  going  to 
cost  him  500  francs.  If  he  had  had  to  pay  for  the  labor, 
which  he  proposed  to  do  chiefly  himself,  it  would  cost  him 
700  francs.  In  peace  times  the  side  walls  between  the  frames 
would  have  been  fashioned  of  oak  lath ;  now  he  was  making 
them  of  faggots,  which  were  fastened  to  the  hop-poles.  In 
and  out  of  these  sticks  he  had  laced  willow  branches.  Over 
this  crude  lattice-work,  on  both  sides,  he  had  plastered  mud 
from  his  plot  of  ground.  His  only  treatment  of  the  mud 
was  to  tear  up  straw  and  mix  with  it.  When  dry  this  wall 
would  be  whitewashed  on  the  outside.  Similarly,  a  brick 
chimney  in  the  center  was  coated  with  mud  and  would  be 
whitewashed. 

The  old  man  was  tying  up  bundles  of  straw  and  handing 
them  up  to  the  man  on  the  steeply-slanted  roof,  who  held  his 
position  by  means  of  little  toe-boards  with  long  metal  spurs  on 
them.     The   thatcher,   of   course,    began   at   the   bottom   and 
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"SALVAGE."      BY   J.   WALTER   WEST,  R.W.S. 

From  a  poster  of  the  Friends'  Ambulance   Unit  of  the 

British  Red  Cross.   This  unit  has  been  cooperating  with  the 

Commission  for  Belgium  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 

evacuating  thousands  of  civilians  in  recent  weeks. 

worked  up,  and  these  toe-boards,  with  their  spurs,  gave  him  a 
footing  while  he  fastened  each  new  layer.  He  would  press 
the  bundle  down  flat,  thrust  a  knife  through  it,  then  a  wythe 
through  the  hole  made  by  the  knife,  and  then  pull  the  wythe 
back  up  with  a  hook,  twisting  it  and  tying  it.  The  wythes 
were  osier. 

This  pioneer  of  the  new  Belgium  came  from  Woesten, 
Nieuwkerke,  near  Roulers.  His  farm  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  had  been  destroyed.  He  had  three  sons  in 
the  war,  one  daughter  in  a  workshop  of  the  Belgian  army, 
earning  fifteen  francs  a  week,  and  his  wife  mended  socks  for 
Belgian  troops  at  from  five  to  seven  francs  a  week.  He  him- 
self helped  to  make  barrels  for  beer  and,  when  not  so  employed, 
worked  on  the  roads  for  the  British  army  at  four  and  a  half 
francs  a  day.  We  had  passed  knots  of  such  old  men  at  work 
on  the  road  coming  into  Watteau.  A  fourth  son  was  mar- 
ried and  had  remained  in  occupied  Belgium.  He  had  three 
other  daughters,  a  refugee  in  Holland,  a  refugee  in  France, 
and  one  ill  in  the  Belgian  civilian  hospital  at  Monterey. 

He  had  leased  this  little  triangle  of  ground,  he  told  us,  for 
ten  francs  a  month.  It  contained  about  fifteen  ares,  and  as  it 
takes  one  hundred  ares  to  make  a  hectare,  the  rate  was  very 
high.  The  man,  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  living  in  one 
room  in  Watteau,  with  the  use  of  part  of  the  garret.  Here 
they  had   paid   fifteen   francs   a  month.     Turning   back,   we 
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Peasant  and  child,  struck  by  a  shell,  car- 
ried to   the  Belgian  civilian  hospital  at 
Poperinghe 

visited  the  place  so  that  we  could  compare  the  two.  The 
building  was  clean  and  well  set  up;  a  little  two-room  brick 
house  with  a  tile  floor  and  a  rear  brick  outhouse  behind, 
which  had  been  built  shortly  before  the  war.  There  was  a 
goat  and  rabbits  and  chickens,  a  tiny  garden  and  drying  to- 
bacco in  the  rear.  It  had  been  built  through  the  cooperative 
before  the  war,  and  the  owners  had  crowded  themselves  into 
one  room  and  rented  out  the  rear  one  to  our  friend,  the 
Woesten  refugee.  The  new  mud-house  with  its  three  rooms 
for  one,  its  garret  and  its  fifteen  ares  for  garden  meant  this 
Fleming's  struggle  at  seventy-two  to  get  back  something  of 
that  home  life  which  the  great  war  had  robbed  him  of,  and 
he  was  doing  it  within  the  sound  of  the  guns.  And  the  im- 
pressions of  our  day  were  made  up  of  just  such  half-pathetic 
essays  of  the  domestic  instinct  in  a  region  scotched  by  war, 
and  largely  given  over  to  the  more  rudimentary  shelters  of 
the  military — to  barracks  and  billets,  camps  and  dugouts. 

II.    MAKING  SHIFT 

A  LITTLE  further  on  we  were  taken  into  what  appeared 
to  be  the  back  yard  of  a  row  of  houses.  There  was  a 
weathered  barracks.  Mr.  Biebuyck  opened  the  door,  and  to 
our  surprise  we  looked  in  upon  ninety  girls  and  young  women 
working  at  machines  and  sewing-tables.  The  discipline,  it 
seemed,  was  pretty  strict,  and  their  absolute  silence  explained 
how  we  had  come  upon  them  unawares.  They  wore  white 
aprons,  and  white  cloths  on  their  heads.  And  the  company 
of  them,  no  less  than  our  Flemish  house-builder,  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  human  reserves  Belgium  has  to  build  on.  They 
were  sturdy,  good-looking,  bright-looking,  clean-looking 
young  people.  Their  work  was  to  mend  the  underclothes  of 
the  Belgian  army.  These  had  been  washed  and  disinfected. 
They  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  getting  2.75  francs  for  work 
at  the  machines  and  from  2  to  2.50  francs,  according  to  their 
ability,  at  the  sewing  tables.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  they  were  all  refugees,  and  they  gave  an  impression  of 
self-respect  and  vitality  that  was  good  to  see.  Two  such 
work-rooms  had  been  carried  on  in  the  arrondissement  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  both  to  give  the  women  income  and 


provide  them  with  occupation.  Otherwise,  said  the  commis- 
saire,  they  would  have  been  idle  in  the  army  zone,  and  noth- 
ing is  worse. 

Down  an  adjoining  street — the  street  itself  built  flush  with 
the  sidewalls — were  unbroken  rows  of  houses.  We  threaded 
one  of  the  little  passageways  that  separated  the  houses  and 
came  upon  a  small  back  yard  between  two  of  them.  A  bil- 
leted soldier  was  brushing  his  clothes  at  the  back  door  of  the 
adjoining  house.  We  knocked  at  the  door  of  what  had  been 
a  brick  chicken-house  in  peace  times — just  tall  enough  to  stand 
in  without  bending.  This  chicken-house  had  been  taken  as 
a  temporary  home  by  a  refugee  from  Becelaere,  a  mason,  and 
his  wife.  They  had  found  it  very  dirty,  but  had  done  a  thor- 
ough job  of  house-cleaning.  It  was  unmistakably  a  chicken- 
house.  You  could  see  the  little  sliding  doors  at  the  bottom 
where  the  fowls  used  to  run  out,  but  the  walls  were  white- 
washed, the  flooring  scrubbed,  and  a  little  stove  burned  cheer- 
fully in  a  corner.  There  was  a  table  and  four  chairs,  one  of 
them  built  something  like  a  Morris  chair,  out  of  pieces  of 
boards  which  the  man  had  picked  up.  In  the  smaller  rear 
room  were  two  beds  built  of  boards  from  broken  boxes  and 
cases.  The  man  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  and  the  woman 
was  very  nervous  and  high-strung,  and  was  to  go  to  a  hospital. 

Across  the  yard — the  chickens  whose  quarters  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  refugees  could  be  seen  in  a  new  temporary 
shed  made  of  boards — was  another  and  larger  chicken-house. 
An  incubator  and  other  paraphernalia  still  stood  in  one  part 
of  it,  but  two  couples  lived  in  the  two  remaining  rooms.  The 
men  worked  on  the  roads,  and  the  wives,  elderly,  middle-aged 
women,  did  mending  for  the  army.  When  they  had  work 
enough,  they  earned  as  high  as  fifteen  francs  a  week,  but  this 
was  not  regular.  The  men  earned  four  and  a  half  francs  a 
day. 

No  less  than  3,000  such  refugees  were  living  in  Watteau  in 
addition  to  the  3,500  people  who  lived  there  before  the  war. 
The  place  was,  as  a  consequence,  badly  over-crowded,  but 
otherwise,  we  were  told,  the  refugees  were  pretty  well  off,  ex- 
cept the  old  people,  broken  people  and  people  with  large 
families.  Such  as  were  leaving  Belgium  generally  had  rela- 
tives in  France,  knew  when  and  where  to  go  and  whether 
there  was  work,  room,  and  housing  for  them.  If,  because  of 
the  evacuation  of  a  village,  many  people  were  dispossessed,  the 
commissaire  arranged  it  with  the  railroad  authorities,  tele- 
phoned the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  North,  and  the 
refugees  were  sent  to  Rouen,  and  from  there  to  different 
points  in  France.  This  had  been  the  rule  for  two  years. 
The  greater  number,  however,  stayed  in  Belgium,  contriving 
some  sort  of  shelter  and  setting  up  in  business.  This  they  did 
because  they  could  thus  stay  in  their  own  country*.  They  all 
had  the  hope  of  getting  back  to  their  homes  and  wanted  to 
stay  nearby.  While  no  refugees  had  been  allowed  to  come 
back  from  France,  the  commissaire  had  received  frequent  let- 
ters from  people  who  wanted  to  do  so,  and  some  even  wanted 
to  know  when  they  could  get  back  to  Ypres.  If  fresh  danger 
from  shell  fire  or  bombing  made  a  new  family  leave  home,  or 
their  house  was  struck,  they  would  put  up  at  Watteau  and 
wait  about  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  back  soon.  If  they 
were  not  able  to  find  shelter  for  themselves,  the  commis- 
saire endeavored  to  find  it  for  them,  but  usually  each  family 
had  some  friend  in  W'atteau  whose  misfortunes  had  ante- 
dated theirs,  and  who  helped  them  manage. 

III.    A  WAR  SUBURB 

NOR  had  their  efforts  to  find  or  contrive  roofs  to  cover 
them  been  confined  to  existing  villages.     The  road  from 
Watteau   to    Poperinghe   was   practically    lined   with    shacks, 
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wooden  houses,  and  houses  on  wheels.  It  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  some  of  the  developments  toward  the  water-front 
of  a  cheap  summer  resort  or  the  colonies  which  spring  up 
around  a  country  fair  site.  First  there  were  the  portable 
houses  which  go  from  fair  to  fair  and  market  to  market 
throughout  the  lowlands — perhaps  a  dozen  of  them,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  eating  houses  on  wheels  which  you  often 
see  near  American  railroad  junctions.  The  roulette  de  forain 
is  the  name  given  to  such  traveling  outfits  which,  in  normal 
times,  carry  little  counters,  shows  and  drinking  places  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  itinerant  show  folk  described  in  Oliver 
Twist.  The  outfit  of  such  a  gypsy-like  family  had  been  bought 
by  a  refugee  household  from  Ypres,  who  had  been  living  in  it 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  father  had  been  a  merchant  and 
was  able  to  pay  1,200  or  1,300  francs  for  the  wagon.  In  front, 
they  had  built  out  of  packing-cases  a  little  counter  and  shed, 
in  which  they  sold  chocolate,  apples,  biscuits  and  pears.  There 
was  a  great  slab  of  butter  in  a  towel  and  all  sorts  of  knick- 
knacks.  At  the  rear  there  was  a  second  wagon,  with  a  skylight 
and  two  rooms,  and  in  it  they  kept  their  stores  and  slept  some 
of  their  seven  children.  The  eldest  son  was  at  the  front  and 
the  father,  mother  and  six  children  were  living  here.  They 
had  two  horses  which  were  being  used  in  drawing  straw  for 
the  army,  and  for  rent  they  paid  the  owner  of  the  land  their 
horse  manure.  They  must  have  had  a  tiny  garden  during 
the  summer,  for  well  up  under  the  roof  of  their  movable  house 
I  noticed  a  row  of  tomatoes  ripening  for  the  winter. 

Back  of  them,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  this  colony  of 
wagons — some  cheap  and  box-like  and  some  very  pretentious, 
with  plate-glass  windows  and  painted  sides — was  a  camion 
with  an  English  soldier  sitting  cross-legged  inside.  He  had 
a  pot  of  green  paint  and  was  wielding  a  brush.  He  was  paint- 
ing grave-markers — simple  crosses  with  the  long  end  sharp- 
ened. There  were  piles  of  them  stacked  up  on  the  ground 
outside — just  arrived  in  the  camion;  and  at  the  other  side, 
standing  up  to  dry,  were  the  ones  he  had  painted.  Some  of 
these  had  broader  boards  than  others.  I  asked  him  what  that 
meant.     "More  names — same  grave,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  lines  of  wagons  and  shacks  gave  way  to  a  horse  camp 
with  tepee-like  tents;  then  both  sides  of  the  road  were  again 
lined  with  shacks.  Here  we  visited  the  place  of  a  man  who 
had  kept  a  bar  in  Ypres.  His  house  had  mud  walls  and  a 
roof  of  second-rate  tile,  and  there  was  a  brick  fireplace.  He 
was  building  his  partitions  of  packing-boxes  and  gunny-sacks. 
His  plan  was  to  sell  sabots  made  by  his  brother  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  for  this  point  on  the  highway  was  a  good  place  for 
trade.  The  man  would  himself  work  for  the  army,  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  factory  workshop,  and  the  mother  and  children 
would  attend  to  the  customers.  The  building  was  costing 
him  1,500  francs,  and  he  was  paying  twenty  centimes  a  square 
meter  for  the  land. 

Next  to  them  was  a  double  wooden  shack,  built  by  a  family 
from  Woesten.  The  head  of  the  house  had  been  a  builder, 
and  they  brought  the  wood  in  with  them.  He  himself  would 
stay  in  Woesten;  his  wife,  mother  and  two  children  would 
live  here  in  two  of  the  rooms  and  rent  the  other  two,  with 
a  share  in  the  attic,  to  some  other  family.  Across  the  street 
was  a  wooden  shack  labeled  Villa  Langhemarck,  where  lived 
the  family  of  a  former  coal  dealer,  who  had  bought  it  from 
earlier  refugees  for  1,200  francs,  and  had  tried  to  make  it  more 
homelike  by  papering  the  bare  walls  with  newspapers.  The 
man  worked  on  the  railroad  for  the  army,  his  daughters  in  the 
workshop,  and  two  other  sons  on  the  railroad.  Theirs  was  one 
of  a  row  of  one-story  buildings  which  had  evidently  been  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war.     Behind   the  row  were  little 


gardens,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  stowed  in  trenches 
for  the  winter.  All  had  to  go  some  distance  for  their  water 
to  a  well  at  an  old  farmhouse. 

A  neighbor  earned  his  living  in  a  tiny  cobbling  shop,  surely 
not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  built  out  from  the  rear  of  his 
shack.  There  we  found  him  in  his  apron,  with  a  dark  cur- 
tain to  let  down  over  the  window,  so  that  he  could  keep  work- 
ing longer  hours,  now  that  the  nights  set  in  early  and  open 
windows  were  prohibited. 

Half  a  mile  back  from  the  main  road  we  visited  a  more 
substantial  adventure  in  home-making.  This  was  a  pictur- 
esque brick  house  put  up  by  a  man  from  Elverdinghe.  Bricks 
were  expensive  in  Flanders.  They  were  bringing  as  much  as 
fifty  francs  a  thousand  last  fall,  thirty-one  francs  a  thousand 
the  year  before  when  he  built  the  house,  bricks  which  in  nor- 
mal times  sell  for  sixteen  francs.  Because  of  their  cost,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  build  his  walls  the  regulation  thickness, 
but  only  as  thick  as  the  narrow  way  of  the  "bricks,  holding 
them  up  by  means  of  a  framework  of  wood,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  mud-houses  are  held  intact. 

The  proprietor  had  been  a  farmer  with  six  hectares  of  good 
land.  His  house  and  stables  had  been  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  by  French  troops.  He  had  not  thought  to  rebuild 
at  his  old  farm,  because  the  region  was  being  heavily  bombed 
at  that  time,  and  had  rented  his  land  to  a  neighbor  who  still 
had  a  house  and  stables.  He  had  thereupon  leased  forty  ares 
of  land  here,  where  he  could  get  a  ready  market  for  garden 
crops.  The  building  had  cost  him  from  1,600  to  1,700  francs. 
He  had  made  a  well  of  three  barrels,  had  some  of  his  old  farm 
tools  to  work  with,  and  was  making  every  foot  of  his  new  land 
count. 

Many  of  the  shacks  bore  preposterous  titles:  Villa  Robert, 
Villa  Elizabeth,  In  Canada,  Villa  Britannia,  etc.  Further  on, 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  were  two-story  tile  structures ;  on  the 
other,  one-story  buildings,  very  much  meaner  in  contrivance. 
There  was  a  row  of  twelve  of  these,  many  of  them,  if  not  all, 
under  a  continuous  roof,  named  for  no  less  than  the  twelve 
apostles ! 

In  one  lived  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter.     She  wore  a 
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blue  hood  and  shawl  and  was  making  lace  on  a  pillow  while 
she  poured  coffee  for  a  young  English  boy.  Her  supply  of 
things  to  sell  was  pitifully  small.  But  they  had  a  clock  with 
brass  weights  which  were  polished  bright,  newly  papered  walls 
and  a  clean  clay  floor.  Such  furnishings  as  they  had  were 
from  their  own  house,  which  had  been  bombarded.  The 
woman  was  a  bit  flustered  at  our  coming  and  trembled  until 
her  daughter  came  running  in  to  assure  her  that  we  meant 
no  trouble.  The  latter  was  an  upstanding  young  woman  with 
courage  enough  for  two.  Next  to  them  were  two  shacks  built 
of  packing  tins,  in  which,  she  explained,  lived  unpleasant 
neighbors.  It  is  one  of  the  added  misfortunes  that  the  war 
makes  all  but  bedfellows  of  people  who  have  lived  very  dif- 
ferently in  the  past — people  clean  in  life  and  habit  and  those 
the  reverse. 

■  Further  along  was  a  large  two-story  wooden  structure,  such 
as  can  be  seen  at  any  lake  or  cheaper  seaside  resort.  It  had  a 
piano,  a  bar,  a  big  stove  and  many  glasses  and  bottles,  with 
signs  up  from  the  military  commander  saying  that  it  must 
be  clear  of  troops  by  8  p.  m.;  could  serve  wine  and  beer  only; 
spirits  forbidden.  Soldiers  could  not  be  served  in  the  back 
rooms;  gambling  was  forbidden;  all  of  which  should  be  done 
or  left  undone  on  penalty  of  having  the  place  put  out  of 
bounds  for  English  troops. 

Bruce  Bairnsfather's  drawings  give  you  an  idea  of  shops  and 
drinking  places  in  delightful  caricature,  and  the  Bairnsfather 
play  in  London,  The  Better  Ole,  gives  up  two  of  its  splinters 
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(scenes)  to  the  doings  and  patronage  of  the  English  Tommies 
in  this  environment. 

The  estaminet  just  described  had  cost  6,500  francs,  and  the 
owners  seemed  to  be  very  prosperous.  In  contrast,  we  came 
upon  a  two-room  shack  at  the  turning  of  the  road,  the  walls 
made  of  tin  from  cans,  the  roof  of  tar  paper.  There  were 
no  beds,  no  tables,  no  chairs,  no  stove,  no  flooring.  The  man 
was  a  baker's  assistant  from  Vlamertynghe.  He  had  lost  an 
eye,  but  was  possessed  of  a  wife  and  nine  children.  Three  of 
them  had  been  placed  in  a  French  school.  One  was  working 
for  the  army;  one  was  in  the  army;  and  four  children,  from 


perhaps  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  were  living  here  with  them. 
The  man  had  been  sick  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  it  seemed 
strange  that  they  were  not  all  sick.  They  were  cooking  in 
a  kettle  in  the  yard,  and  the  woman  was  peeling  potatoes  in- 
doors. She  was  sitting  on  a  box,  and  a  board  placed  on  two 
boxes  served  as  a  table.  In  the  second  room  they  had  spread 
out  a  canvas  on  the  dirt  and  over  this  was  a  heap  of  blankets, 
where  all  six  of  them  slept.  They  had  been  evacuated  from 
Vlamertynghe  in  July,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
get  the  papers  which  should  have  enabled  them  to  bring  their 
furnishings  with  them.  Theirs  was  perhaps  the  lowest  level 
of  household  living  we  came  across. 

IV.    "POP":  A  BARRACKS  TOWN 

AMILE  this  side  of  Poperinghe  we  drew  up  at  a  long 
barracks,  in  which  240  girls  were  at  school.  They  were 
taught  by  sisters.  Many  of  them  had  homes  in  the  town,  but 
it  had  been  bombed  so  much  that  their  people  had  moved  to 
the  outskirts  and  were  living  in  shacks  or  whatever  accommo- 
dation they  could  find,  and  the  school  had  moved  out  with 
them.  Perhaps  a  hundred  children  still  lived  in  Poperinghe 
and  came  out  to  the  school,  bringing  their  luncheons  with  them 
each  day.  Some  of  these  slept  in  cellars.  Almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  school  was  a  great  aviation  camp,  so  that 
the  temporary  school  site  itself  was  not  free  from  danger.  It 
was  also  low  and  wet,  and  duckboards  had  to  be  used  to  get 
around.  As  we  stood  in  the  schoolyard,  we  saw  six  or  seven 
aeroplanes  go  by.  You  could  hear  the  throb  of  the  big  guns  off 
on  the  firing-line,  bugles  were  blowing  for  the  noon  meal  at  a 
cavalry  camp  not  far  off,  and  the  skirling  of  bagpipes  sounded 
on  the  road  into  Poperinghe,  or  "Pop,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
troop  vernacular.  In  normal  times  11,000  people  lived  in  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  commune.  Now  it  is  practically  a 
British  barracks.  The  narrow,  winding  streets  were  at  mid- 
day a  never-ending  procession  of  military  wagons,  motor  cars 
and  troops,  with  only  scattering  evidences  of  the  old  civilian 
life.  Thus,  we  ran  across  a  boy  with  a  dog-cart  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  camion  train.  Incidentally  we  passed  him  midway 
between  a  delousing  station  and  a  corps  soda-water  factory! 
We  passed  New  Zealanders  with  their  broad  hats  and  colored 
bands;  Chinese  with  round  skull-caps  and  blue  padded  coats; 
Scotsmen  with  tam-o-shanters ;  Australians  with  turned-up 
felts;  a  company  of  stretcher  men  with  red  crosses  on  their 
sleeves  and  muddy  tin  helmets.  A  Ford  car,  with  the  words 
Scotch  Express  on  it,  and  a  camion  labeled  The  Hand  of  Doom, 
gave  place  to  an  old  Belgian  with  a  three-wheel  cart  full  of  po- 
tato bags.  The  main  street  was  literally  packed  with  slow 
moving  camions,  mule  carts  and  lorries  full  of  soldiers.  It  is 
this  extreme  military  activity  which  has  made  the  place  impos- 
sible as  a  civilian  community.  The  Germans  had  dropped  as 
many  as  eighty  or  one  hundred  bombs  in  a  single  night.  We 
were  taken  to  one  corner  where  a  bomb  had  not  only  smashed 
through  a  three-story  house,  but  had  broken  down  the  brick 
arched  ceiling  of  the  cellar  beneath.  The  house  belonged  to 
the  dean,  and  with  two  sisters  he  had  escaped,  all  but  mirac- 
ulously, in  the  very  entry  to  the  smashed-in  cellar.  The  walls 
of  the  buildings  facing  the  central  square  were  literally  pep- 
pered with  shrapnel,  but  the  town  hall  which  overlooks  it, 
with  its  slender  tower  and  four  spires  at  the  corners,  had  not 
been  hit.  The  square  was  as  crowded  with  trucking  as  a 
wholesale  district.  One  street  corner  where  the  traffic  crossed 
at  right  angles  was  all  shot  up — one  of  the  most  persistently 
aimed-at  objectives  of  the  German  gunfire. 

As  we  stopped  for  gasoline  we  noticed  a  one-horse  wagon 
drawn  up  opposite,  with  a  round  canopy  and  a  single  pair  of 
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wheels.  A  boy  and  a  girl  were  trying  to  get  the  canopy  off, 
and  a  woman  came  out  carrying  a  Flemish  stove  which  she 
put  in  the  cart  for  them.  She  and  her  husband,  we  learned, 
had  lived  on  Hill  35  in  the  neighborhood  of  Passchendaele 
Ridge.  They  had  been  refugees  at  the  time  of  the  German 
invasion,  but  had  succeeded  in  taking  away  from  their  farm 


be  gone.  The  greatest  number  of  refugees  at  Watteau  were 
from  villages  near  the  line.  For  example,  Dickebusch,  Vlam- 
ertynghe  and  Elverdinghe,  had  been  evacuated  but  the  fields 
were  not  destroyed.  Even  so,  it  has  been  a  hard  problem  faced 
by  these  farmers.  Some  said,  "We  cannot  go  back.  We  have 
no  people  to  work  the  land.     When  we  do  work,  it  is  de- 

Cowtesy  the  Cmtntess  van  den  Steen 
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two  sturdy  horses.  With  these  they  had  set  up  as  specialists 
in  trucking  household  goods  from  shelled  and  bombed  houses, 
and  were  doing  a  business  also  on  the  side  in  second-hand 
furniture. 

All  of  us  have  read  how,  according  to  Thackeray,  a  certain 
stout  refugee  from  the  fighting  at  Waterloo  was  obliged  to 
lighten  a  stout  wallet  in  his  frantic  effort  to  get  away,  in 
those  horse-drawn  days;  but  here  was  a  modern,  thrifty,  syste- 
matic turning  of  misfortune  into  opportunity.  And  it  is  just 
such  makeshifts  with  fate — whether  in  laying  bricks  sidewise 
or  mending  underclothes  for  soldiers,  or  framing  old  hop- 
poles  into  rafters,  or  turning  gypsy-wagons  into  homes — that 
have  marked  both  the  endurance  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Belgian  people  in  standing  their  ground  in  that  little  corner 
of  the  kingdom  which  has  remained  to  them.  It  is  such 
homely,  matter-of-fact  things,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
theater  of  the  war,  that  the  individual  family  can  come  to 
grips  with  while  it  must  leave  its  larger  fortunes,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  nation,  to  the  turn  of  the  balance  in  which  all 
Europe  is  struggling.  For  the  most  part,  the  better-to-do 
refugees  coming  into  Watteau  brought  furniture,  tools  and 
animals  with  them.  This  was  their  salvage.  Sometimes  they 
brought  their  cattle  and  took  them  wherever  they  might  go 
as  refugees;  but  more  often  they  sold  these.  Their  extra 
household  goods  they  stored  in  all  sorts  of  garrets,  barns  and 
cellars,  awaiting  the  day  of  release. 

The  day  before  our  visit  a  farm-owner  had  come  into  Wat- 
teau from  West  Rosseburgh.  Everything  that  he  owned  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  useless,  he  said,  to  remain,  and  he 
was  starting  out  to  work  for  wages  on  a  French  farm  for 
two,  three  or  four  years.  He  did  not  know  if  he  would  ever 
come  back.     But  he  was  the  exception. 

In  the  country  around  Messines  Ridge,  the  land  had  been 
torn  by  shell-fire,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  But 
in  other  nearby  districts,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  land  was 
comparatively  unhurt,  although  buildings  and  equipment  might 


stroyed  by  the  army.  Crops  are  killed  by  horses  and  wagons 
crossing  them.     Will  it  never  be  finished?" 

"How  difficult  it  is  to  tell  such  people  what  to  do,"  said 
Mr.  Biebuyck,  and  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  have 
^one  to  upset  the  planning  of  those  who  last  fall  were  most 
venturesome ! 

But  of  course  the  great  body  of  refugees  and  resident  civil- 
ians has  been  made  up  not  of  wealthy  shop-keepers  and  farmers, 
but  of  farm  laborers  and  humble  village  folk,  some  of  whose 
methods  of  making  shift  have  been  set  down. 

V.    THE  BRITISH  SECTOR 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Belgians 
in  occupied  Belgium  under  German  rule,  but  very  little 
of  the  conditions  of  living  as  they  have  run  from  year  to 
year  for  those  who  have  held  on  in  this  region  of  free  Belgium. 
The  history  of  these  countrysides  was  divided  into  three  terms, 
fairly  definite  in  their  characteristics  but  rather  vague  in  their 
dates,  by  an  English  observer  who  has  known  the  British  army 
zone  from  the  earliest  months  of  the  war.  His  generalizations 
will  throw  into  perspective  such  glimpses  as  our  visit  afforded 
of  the  manner  of  life  as  things  stood  last  fall.     To  quote : 

THE  first  term  started  with,  or  on  account  of,  the  great  invasion 
of  refugees  in  the  first  half  of  October,  1914.  These  people 
who  must  have  almost  equalled  that  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict that  they  came  into,  came  almost  exclusively  from  a  belt  of 
country  not  more  than  ten  miles  wide  on  the  German  side  of  the 
line;  they  usually  settled  down  at  the  nearest  possible  point  to 
their  homes  on  this  side  of  the  line.  It  is  characteristic  of  them 
that  they  came  without  their  savings;  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  buried  them  in  their  courtyards,  paddocks  anti  back  gardens; 
I  expect  this  was  due  to  the  almost  invariable  advice  of  French  and 
British  troops  that  their  exile  was  only  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
Germans  should   be  driven  out  of  Belgium. 

The  accommodation  for  them  was  negligible  compared  to  their 
needs,  especially  when  Ypres  became  temporarily  uninhabitable 
at  the  end  of  October  and  its  population  of  18,000  plus  many  refugees 
were  driven  to  find  accommodation  between  there  and  the  frontier. 
At  that  time  Poperinghe  and  Vlamertinghe  were  safe,  as  well  as 
smaller  villages  now  long  since  evacuated.  Considering  that  the 
armies,   small    as   they  then   were,   had   no  camps   or   hutments   and 
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consequently  needed  billets,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  straits  of  the 
refugees.  Without  exaggeration,  every  loft,  barn  and  shed  in  the 
countryside  was  put  into  use  at  that  time.  Very  few  seem  to  have 
crossed  into  France,  probably  owing  to  the  confidence  in  returning 
home  shortly  and  their  reluctance  to  leave  their  country. 

Such  conditions  were  the  inevitable  forerunners  of  privation  and 
disease,  and  at  that  time  the  agencies  which  were  available  to  cope 
with  the  crisis  were  all  too  few.  The  communes  were  unequal  to 
the  financial  strain  of  giving  relief  on  a  large  scale,  the  cures  were 
in  like  case,  whilst  the  government  refugee  allowance  was  not 
instituted  until  many  months  later  (I  believe).  Indeed,  at  that  time 
the  civil  government  of  Belgium  was  in  an  excusable  state  of  dis- 
order and  presumably  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problem. 

Starting  in  December  and  January,  respectively,  the  hospitals  at 
Ypres  and  Poperinghe  [of  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  and  the 
Aide  Civile  Beige]  were  attempts  to  stay  the  march  of  the  typhoid 
epidemic.  Poperinghe  Civil  Hospital  was  the  only  other  institution 
of  the  sort  available  and  it  naturally  had  its  usual  quota  of  general 
sickness  to  attend  to,  as  well  as  caring  for  wounded  civilians.  In 
connection  with  these  two  hospitals  much  outside  work  of  a  relief 
nature  developed  in  response  to  an  obvious  need.  I  refer  to  milk 
distribution  to  infants,  water  purification,  sanitary  house-to-house 
investigation,  distribution  of  clothing  and  food,  organization  of  the 
lace  industry  and  the  like. 

During  the  quiet  months  of  winter  1914-15  some  10,000  people 
had  gone  back  to  Ypres,  lacking  better  accommodation  elsewhere, 
and  these,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  dozen  neighboring 
villages,  again  became  refugees  when  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
broke  out  at  the  end  of  April.  Many  thousands  left  for  France  dur- 
ing the   following  month. 

The  summer  months  of  1915  saw  a  change  for  the  better.  The 
army  had  begun  to  give  considerable  employment  to  civilians,  in 
their  laundries,  engineers'  workshops  and  road-repairing  gangs.  The 
more  enterprising  people  had  realized  that  Tommy  had  money  to 
spend  and  were  successfully  exploiting  the  idea.  A  small  refugee 
allowance  was  instituted  by  the  state.  The  typhoid  epidemic  was 
well  in  hand.     Food  was  plentiful. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  summer  1915  that  I  mark  as  the  end  of 
the  first  term. 

THE  second,  lasting  about  a  year  and  a  half,  brings  me  up  to 
spring  of  the  year  1917.  Its  characteristic  is  comparative 
prosperity  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph.  Dis- 
tress in  its  various  forms  steadily  diminished  and  in  the  spring  of 
1916  much  of  the  outside  relief  work  was  given  up  as  being  no 
longer  necessary;  it  is  conceivable  that  charity  had  been  much 
abused  before  that  time.  The  only  work  of  importance  left  to  do 
seemed  to  be  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  vary- 
ing stream  of  wounded  due  to  bursts  of  activity  on  the  line  or  when 
some  hitherto  safe  village  became  a  target  for  enemy  guns.  This 
work  is  still  carried  on  [by  the  Countess  van  den  Steen]  at  Couthove, 
Proven,  under  government  subsidy.  There  was  but  little  infectious 
disease  and  this  was  dealt  with  by  the  Belgian  state  hospital  at 
Coxyde  (removed  to  Leysele  in  the  summer  of  1917  owing  to  bom- 
bardment). On  the  whole,  people  were  better  off  during  this  period 
than  ever  before. 

THE  influences  which  caused  a  further  change,  gradual  though  it 
was,  were  various  and  they  ushered  in  the  third  and  latest  phase. 
The  last  six  months  of  1917  we  heard  many  complaints  from  those 
engaged  in  selling  to  troops  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  living;  perhaps  this  applies  more  to  the  very  small 
people  than  to  the  large  establishments.  I  imagine  the  chief  cause 
to  be  competition;  on  the  one  hand  by  army  canteens,  and  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  and  similar  bodies,  and  on  the  other  by  civilians  coming  late 
into  the  field  to  share  the  harvest  of  gold;  or  dirty,  greasy  paper,  as 
it  is,  in  fact.  The  cost  of  the  commodities  sold  has  much  increased, 
as  have  also  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  local  distribution. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  soldier,  now  as  often  as  not  a  middle-naied 
married  man,  has  less  inclination  to  spend  his  money  and  less  of  it, 
than  the  single  man  with  half  his  peace-time  wages  allowed  him  by 
his  old  employer.  Certainly,  cases  are  not  infrequent  where  shops 
have  gone  out  of  business,  the  owners  preferring  to  sell  their  labor  in 
the  open  market  at  a  better  price.  A  woman  working  as  a  private 
washerwoman  finds  it  difficult  to  make  as  much  as  seven  francs  a 
week  by  hard  work  six  days  a  week.  Farmers  great  and  small  are 
still  doing  exceedingly  well  and  are,  of  course,  the  last  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  a  food  shortage.  On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  laborers 
seem  to  be  in  a  worse  position  than  before  the  war.  Their  wage 
was  then  usually  1.25  francs  a  day,  with  meals  for  the  man  but  not 
for  his  family;  now  there  is  still  apparently  a  majority  who  are  em- 
ployed at  a  daily  wage  of  two  francs,  plus  meals.  Certainly  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  sweated  in  peace-time,  but  how  much  the 
more  now,  with  only  seventy-five  centimes  a  day  extra  to  meet  the 
tremendous  rise  in  prices  of  necessities.  It  is  incredible  that  such  a 
man  can  now   support  in  the  proper  manner  a  wife  and  the  large 


family  usual  in  the  district.  In  peace-time  it  was  a  local  custom  for 
agricultural  laborers  to  go  for  two  months  to  France  every  summer, 
where  they  earned  good  harvest  wages,  and  this  source  of  extra 
income  has  naturally  stopped  since  the  war.  The  following  were 
the  ruling  prices  (in  November)  of  the  chief  local  foodstuffs:  Bread 
1  franc  (I  am  told  that  it  has  now  risen  to  1.25  with  a  prospect  of 
still  higher  prices),  formerly  50c;  potatoes  12  francs  per  one 
hundred  kilos,  formerly  7  francs  at  this  time  of  the  year;  butter  7 
to  8.50  francs,  formerly  2.50-3  the  kilo.  At  these  prices  there  still 
seems  enough  food  to  go  round,  but  a  wage  of  two  francs  is  ob- 
viously insufficient  to  buy  it. 

As  an  example  of  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
French  government  recently  allowed  1.25  francs  per  head  per  day  for 
food  alone  to  certain  farmers  in  the  Hazebrouck  district  who  had 
harbored  refugee  children.  This  was  found  in  many  cases  to  be 
insufficient  and  was  privately  supplemented. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  labor  is  scarce  and  is  well  paid 
elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  farmer  should  be  in 
a  position  to  bleed  his  laborers  in  this  fashion.  The  army  pay  is 
four  or  five  francs  a  day  to  road  menders  for  an  easy  day's  work 
and  2.50  francs  to  women  and  girls  in  laundries.  I  can  only  assume 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  collective  bargaining  by  the  men  themselves; 
but  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  the  Belgian  peasant  would  be  less 
likely  to  understand  and  take  to  than  trade  unionism.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  when  men  liable  to  military  service  are  exempted  as 
land-workers  or  as  fathers  of  large  families  they  are  tied  down  to 
work  at  a  particular  farm;  or  at  any  rate  have  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  change;  this  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers 
and  is  possibly  a  large  factor  in  the  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  system  of  relief  of  the  farm-laborer  class 
would  only  remove  a  responsibility  from  the  farmer  which  he  is 
well  able  to  shoulder. 

There  are  to  be  found  also  a  certain  number  of  isolated  cases  of 
hardship.  Old  couples  too  old  to  work  are  fairly  commonly  found 
living  in  poverty.  For  them  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  parish 
relief  that  I  can  hear  of;  and  the  refugee  allowance  was  stopped 
some  time  ago  with  the  view  of  inducing  people  to  leave  the  over- 
crowded war-zone  to  claim  it  in  France,  where  it  is  still  given.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  their  reluctance  to  cross  the  frontier  that 
keeps  them  destitute.  At  any  rate,  they  represent,  perhaps,  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  poverty  which  is  bound  to  exist  in  any  coun- 
try, however  prosperous,  and  hardly  come  into  the  purview  of  inter- 
national relief  work. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  lot  of  the  refugees  is 
harder  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  that  there  is  no  undue  hardship 
except  amongst  agricultural  laborers;  that  being  a  problem  which 
should  properly  be  solved  by  the  men  themselves  or  by  the  govern- 
ment and  not  by  philanthropists.  (In  this  matter  it  is  worth  noting 
that  local  officials,  such  as  burgomasters,  communal  secretaries, 
schoolmasters,  cures,  doctors  and  the  like  are  drawn  from  the  farm- 
ing class,  and,  as  such,  have  the  farmer's  point  of  view.) 

Yet  considering  the  number  of  people  who  exist  entirely  on  the 
army,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  obvious  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  when  the  armies  move  away.  I  would  beg  you 
to  keep  that  point  in  mind;  it  is  the  most  important  thing  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  and  I  know  that  one  is  apt  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
needs  of  the  new  areas,  still  unconquered,  whilst  forgetting  the 
changes  that  will  automatically  occur  here. 

Also,  although  there  seems  nothing  to  be  done  at  the  moment,  the 
position  tends  to  get  worse  rather  than  better,  so  that,  given  a  further 
long  period  with  the  armies  approximately  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, distress  may  eventually  arise  to  a  considerable  extent. 

VI.    THE  REFUGEES 

THIS  brings  us  to  the  present  year.  During  the  winter, 
(a  fourth  stage)  the  American  Red  Cross,  together  with 
the  Sanitary  Search  Party  of  the  Friends'  Unit  and  other 
agencies,  cooperated  with  Belgian  officials  in  carrying  out  the 
relief  and  health  measures  outlined  in  the  Survey's  Belgian 
supplement  (March  30). 

Then  came  (a  fifth  stage)  this  spring,  when  the  Germans 
began  a  new  era  of  bombing  and  shell-fire.  Not  only  the 
areas  back  of  the  big  offensives,  but  the  entire  region,  was  sub- 
jected to  an  extremely  active  campaign  of  shelling  and  bomb- 
ing when  they  started  their  drive  in  March.  Many  towns  and 
villages  which  had  been  enjoying  comparative  quiet  tor 
several  months,  suddenly  became  the  objects  of  destructive 
bombardment.  No  less  than  20,000  shells  were  dropped  in 
and  about  Furnes,  the  shelling  being  almost  continuous  for 
fifteen  days.     La  Panne  was  shelled  from  the  sea,  from  the 
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trenches  across  the  flat-lands,  and  from  the  aeroplanes.  Eight 
hundred  shells  were  thrown  from  the  sea  in  half  an  hour  one 
morning.  So  it  went  in  other  communities.  The  civilians  at 
first  stoically  held  their  ground,  but  when  days  went  by  and 
there  was  no  let-up  the  exodus  of  families  began.  Then,  after 
the  first  drive  towards  Amiens,  the  German  offensive  shifted  to 
the  west,  and  the  old  battleground  in  Flanders  again  flared 
into  such  a  struggle  as  exceeded,  if  anything,  the  earlier  period 
of  the  war.  Here  Philip  Gibbs'  dispatches  give  us  glimpses  of 
the  experience  of  farm  folk  and  shack  dwellers.  Let  me  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  with  permission  of  the  New  York  Times.1 

March  28. 

In  several  cases  it  was  not  the  men  they  hit,  but  women  and  chil- 
dren who,  when  the  war  seemed  to  have  passed  from  this  place  a 
year  ago,  crept  back  to  their  homes  and  built  little  wooden  booths 
in  which  they  sold  papers  and  picture  post-cards  to  the  troops.  Now 
suddenly  the  war  has  flamed  over  them  again,  and  they  were  caught 
before  they  could  escape  by  thunderbolts  out  of  the  shining  moon- 
light, terribly  clear  and  revealing  dead  horses  about  the  ruined 
streets. 

Some  fugitives  were  leaving  their  homes,  lingering  to  pack  a  few 
bundles  on  barrows.  Some  of  the  children  and  old  people  were 
weeping,  but  I  noticed  that  the  young  girls  held  themselves  bravely 
and  smiled  at  the  British  soldiers  as  if  to  say,  "We,  also,  are  not 
afraid." 

April  12. 

It  is  not  to  be  helped  that  as  the  German  tide  ebbs  over  new 
ground  the  menace  and  horror  of  this  advance  should  travel  ahead 
and  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  old  people,  women,  young  girls  and 
children  from  the  villages  where  for  nearly  four  years  of  war  they 
had  lived  within  sound  of  the  guns,  but  unhurt. 

It  was,  however,  brutal  of  the  enemy  to  fling  hundreds  of  gas 
shells  without  warning  into  a  town  like  Bethune,  crowded,  as  he 
knows,  with  civilians,  just  as  last  June  he  did  into  Armentieres, 
and  to  scatter  harassing  fire  of  shrapnel  and  high-velocity  shells 
into  little  hamlets,  remote  from  his  fighting  lines. 

From  Bethune  there  are  many  women  and  children  in  the  hospitals 
suffering  from  gas  poisoning,  and  today  and  yesterday  I  have  been 
in  villages  where  shells  had  fallen  before  the  people  had  any 
chance  to  escape. 

Through  one  village  yesterday  passed  a  man  carrying  a  baby 
with  its  arm  blown  off.  Many  old  men  and  women  have  been 
wounded. 

All  these  people  are  very  brave,  astoundingly  gallant.  I  have 
seen  only  a  few  women  weeping  today,  though  to  them  there  is  great 
cause  of  tears. 

April  IS. 

I  have  told  how  yesterday,  in  sunlight  of  a  golden  day  of  spring 
with  all  nature  singing  over  the  fields,  I  saw  the  fires  of  war  burn- 
ing and  high  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  Flemish  villages. 

That  night  the  scene  of  war  became  infernal  up  in  Flanders.  It 
was  a  clear,  starlit  night  and  for  miles  around  it  was  lit  by  flames 
of  burning  farms  and  ammunition  dumps,  and  all  this  pale  sky  was 
filled  with  the  wild  glare  of  fires  and  by  the  flash  of  guns. 

To  people  living  in  the  villages  of  Flanders,  from  which  one  can 
see  the  whole  sweep  of  the  battle-line,  that  night  was  full  of  terror, 
and  from  the  windows  they  watched  the  burning  of  places  from 
which  they  had  escaped  and  the  bonfires  of  their  homes,  and  these 
refugees  while  sleeping  with  children  at  the  breast  wept. 

The  German  shells  came  howling  over  into  fields  and  villages 
beyond  Bailleul,  bursting  with  gruff  coughs,  and  there  was  an  evil 
snarl  of  shrapnel  in  the  mist.  It  was  the  noise  of  the  greatest  battle 
in  history,  and  I  listened  to  it  with  faith  and  hope  that  the  enemy 
would  be  held  back  this  day  by  the  heroic  men  out  there  in  those  wet 
fields.     .     .     . 

The  worst  tragedy,  apart  from  the  ordeal  of  the  fighting  men,  is 
the  plight  of  the  people  who  lived  in  places  now  caught  in  the 
flame  of  war.  Out  of  Bailleul  and  Merville  and  Estaires,  out  of 
scores  of  hamlets  and  farmsteads,  they  are  coming  far  back  in  farm 
carts  and  gigs  and  donkey  carts,  on  bicycles  and  afoot,  with  wheel- 
barrows and  perambulators,  on  British  wagons  and  in  British 
lorries. 

They  are  enormously  brave,  these  old,  old  women  and  these  young 
girls  and  children.  They  sit  aloft  on  big  hay  carts  piled  high  with 
furniture,  while  their  farm  horses  stumble  on  down  the  long  roads 
and  old  women  nod  or  sleep  like  babes  on  colored  mattresses  and 
girls  call  out  good  luck  to  the  soldiers.  They  drive  their  cattle 
before  them,  and  yesterday  I  saw  great  herds  of  cows  coming  back 

^These  quotations  may  be  had  in  full  in  the  Times  History  Magazine. 
Some  of  the  remarks  quoted  evidently  refer  to  districts  in  the  French 
Departement  du  Nord  which  immediately  adjoin  the  Belgian  border.  Their 
populations  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Belgian  refugees  they  had  harbored. 
Both   became   fugitives  this  spring. 


from  the  country  round  Bailleul.  Small  boys  with  young  mothers 
tramp  sturdily  on  with  one  hand  clasping  their  mothers'  skirts  and 
the  other  gripping  a  bundle  of  clothes,  young  heroes  of  France  with 
the  courage  of  their  race. 

April  27. 

The  roads  down  which  we  used  to  go  with  an  admirable  sense  of 
safety,  even  when  the  Ypres  salient  was  full  of  menace — also,  the 
menace  has  come  again — bore  signs  today  of  recent  and  horrid  hap- 
penings. The  little  wooden  houses  built  by  refugees  from  Ypres  in 
days  of  terror  there  in  April,  1915,  and  filled  with  stores  which  the 
British  troops  used  to  buy  on  their  way  past,  had  been  knocked  to 
matchwood  by  shellfire,  and  all  about  them  were  deep  shell-holes 
newly  made  with  that  beastly  freshness  which  warns  one  that  others 
may  come.  All  the  fields  for  miles  around  were  punctured  by  pits 
made   by   German   shells. 

It  was  yesterday  that  the  enemy's  gunners  flung  most  of  these 
shells.  They  had  a  kind  of  devil's  orgy  of  shelling,  and  scattered 
high  explosives  any  old  way  without  aim  or  object,  except  that  of 
harassing  the  whole  region.  They  turned  long-range  guns  on  to 
villages  behind  the  lines  to  catch  an  old  woman  or  two  or  smash  up 
an  infants'  school.  They  fired  off  the  map  at  poor  old  Poperinghe 
again,  "Pop,"  as  we  call  it  by  long  familiarity,  with  its  tall-spired 
church  and  Grande  Place  and  narrow  streets,  and  they  put  high 
explosives  into  Westoutre,  and  made  targets  of  "Boo  Sheep"  and 
"Gerty  Wears  Velvet,"  which  by  those  who  can  pronounce  them  are 
called  Boeschepe  and  Goedesversvelde. 

April  29. 

All  the  roads  and  camps  around  Ypres  are  under  a  heavy,  harass- 
ing fire  once  more,  Ypres  itself  being  savagely  bombarded  by  high 
explosives  and  gas  shells,  so  that  after  some  months  of  respite  those 
poor  ruins  are  again  under  that  black  spell  which  makes  them  the 
most  sinister  place  in  the  world.  "Suicide  Corner"  has  come  into 
its  own  again,  and  the  old  unhealthy  plague  spots  up  by  the  canal 
are    under    fire. 

The  enemy's  guns  are  reaching  out  to  fields  and  villages  hitherto 
untouched  by  fire,  and  these  harassing  shots,  intended  perhaps  to 
catch  traffic  on  the  roads  or  soldiers'  camps,  often  serve  the  enemy 
no  more  than  by  the  death  of  innocent  women  and  children.  A  day 
or  two  ago  a  monstrous  shell  fell  just  outside  a  little  Flemish  cot- 
tage tucked  away  in  an  angle  of  a  road  which  I  often  pass.  It 
scooped  out  a  deep  pit  in  the  garden  without  even  scarring  the 
cottage  walls,  but  two  children  were  playing  in  the  garden  and  were 
laid  dead  beside  a   flower-bed. 

Yesterday  a  small  boy  I  know  went  grubbing  about  this  plot  of 
earth  and  brought  back  a  great  chunk  of  shell  bigger  than  his  head. 
Those  are  the  games  children  play  in  this  merry  century  of  ours. 
They  are  astoundingly  indifferent  to  the  perils  about  them,  and  sleep 
o'  nights  to  the  thunder  of  gunfire  not  very  far  away,  or  slip  their 
heads  under  the  bedclothes  when  bombs  fall  near. 

But  older  folk  find  this  gradual  creeping  up  of  the  war  a  nervous 
strain  and  a  mental  agony  which  keeps  them  on  the  rack.  It  is 
pitiful  to  watch  their  doubts  and  perplexities  and  their  clinging  on  to 
their  homes  and  property.  Shells  smash  outlying  cottages  to  dust 
with  their  people  inside  of  them,  but  still  the  people  in  the  village 
itself  stay  on,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  Germans'  guns  have 
reached   their  furthest  range. 

"I  shall  not  go  till  the  first  shell  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  square," 
said  a  girl. 

Another   woman    said: 

"If  I  go  I  lose  all  I  have  in  life,  so  I  will   risk  another  day." 

May  4. 

The  commandaire  of  a  regiment,  whom  I  met,  said,  "The  company 
about  us  was  a  sweet,  smiling  landscape,  with  fields  harrowed  for 
sowing  and  little  Flemish  villages  with  red  roofs  and  farmsteads 
nestling  between  green  hedges.  A  week  later  all  this  had  been 
swept  into  ruin.  Shellfire  had  turned  this  countryside  into  a  barren, 
blasted  place." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  German  bombardment  was  in- 
tensified and  spread  over  a  deep  area,  destroying  villages,  tearing 
up  roads,  and  making  a  black  vomit  of  harrowed  fields.  Dranoutre, 
Locre,  Westoutre  and  other  small  towns  were  violently  bombarded. 

VII.    RELIEF  WORK  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

SUCH  grim  tidings  bring  to  mind  evenings  spent  last  No- 
vember in  a  hill  town  that  overlooks  these  plains,  which 
battle  and  sudden  death  have  stalked  for  a  thousand  years. 
From  a  crest  where  stone-markers  recorded  Roman  and  medie- 
val struggles,  we  could  look  out  on  a  sky-line  lit  up  by  flashes 
which  told  of  the  steady  gains  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish, 
Canadians  and  Australians,  for  possession  of  Passchendale 
Ridge,  now  once  more  in  German  hands.  Below  were  the  vil- 
lages and  farmlands,  now  as  then  firmly  held  by  the  British, 
which  we  visited   by  motor,   and  which   fairly  duplicated,   I 
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fancy,  those  further  to  the  south  which  have  this  spring  again 
wholly  been  overrun  by  the  ruck  of  war. 

Gibbs  and  his  fellow  war  correspondents  of  the  "Headquar- 
ters Seven"  were  there,  Commissioner  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  his  deputy,  John  Van  Schaick, 
preacher  and  president  of  the  Washington  school  board  in 
civil  life.  Correspondents,  censors,  doctors  of  the  medical 
corps,  men  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  found  their  way  to 
the  officers'  mess  at  the  inn  where  we  put  up.  I  recall  a  gen- 
eral of  artillery,  who  forgot  everything  but  his  love  for  Dick- 
ens, in  the  half  hour  that  we  waited  for  dinner  about  the  iron 
stove. 

But  especially  do  I  remember  the  firm,  quiet-spoken  young 
Englishmen  who  took  tea  with  us,  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Search  Party  of  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  of  the  British 
Red  Cross.  Their  post  was  a  farm  well  up  toward  the  front, 
from  which  they  were  carrying  on  relief  and  inspection  work 
throughout  the  British  sector.  It  was  they  who  gave  us  a 
broad  view  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  among  the 
Belgian  civilians  who  had  clung  on  to  their  homesteads  or 
had  fallen  back  to  wayside  shacks  along  the  military  roads. 
It  was  this  Friends'  Unit,  with  its  headquarters  in  a  bomb- 
scarred  old  hotel  on  the  Dunkirk  waterfront,  and  with  a 
record  for  service  reaching  back  to  the  first  bloody  trainloads 
of  wounded  that  reached  the  coast  in  the  fall  of  1914,  which 
this  spring  joined  forces  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
the  work  of  rescuing  French  and  Belgian  civilians. 

Readers  of  the  Belgian  supplement  to  the  Survey  of 
March  30  will  recall  that  a  cooperative  arrangement  was 
made  last  fall  by  which  the  Red  Cross  Commission  for  Bel- 
gium placed  three  large  camions  in  the  garage  of  the  British 
unit  and  the  latter  undertook  to  man  these  and  to  put  its 
entire  fleet  of  fifteen  motor  trucks  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Americans  in  just  such  an  emergency.  Throughout  March 
and  April  they  operated  behind  the  lines  in  Belgium  and  in 
the  sections  of  France  lying  immediately  to  the  south. 

The  American  Red  Cross  had  in  March  completed  a  colony 
for  250  Belgian  children  near  Leysele.  Beds  and  mattresses 
were  hastily  gathered  and  the  buildings  were  used  as  a  refuge 
when  it  became  necessary  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  civilians 
from  more  exposed  places.  Within  a  few  hours,  170  old  men 
and  women,  sick  women  and  young  children  were  harbored 
here.  Other  children  from  the  front  were  taken  to  nearby 
places  of  refuge  and  thence  to  the  new  Red  Cross  colony  at 
Recques  sur  Course,  near  Montreuil.  Fifty  little  girls  were 
brought  thence  from  a  school  in  Calais  where  bombs  were 
falling  in  the  school  garden.  Further  south  the  entire  civilian 
population  of  three  small  villages  which  were  being  savagely 
shelled  were  carried  back  to  villages  several  miles  in  the  rear. 

Writing  on  May  7,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  commissioner  for 
Belgium,   summed  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  Paris  office  of  the  Red  Cross  has  asked  us  to  take  charge  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  French  civilians  from  the  region  north  of  the 
Somme  river,  which,  as  you  know,  runs  from  the  city  of  Amiens 
to  the  sea. 

From  Abbeville,  the  total  number  of  evacues  is  averaging  at 
present  from  5,000  to  10,000  per  day.  Of  this  number,  2,000  or 
3,000  are  from  Belgium.  The  heavy  fighting  which  has  pushed  up 
from  the  south  into  the  corner  of  free  Belgium  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  entirely  the  town  of  Poperinghe  and  all  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  in  the  lower  end  of  free  Belgium. 

At  this  moment  Major  Van  Schaick  is  making  his  headquarters 
with  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  at  Malo-les-Bains,  and  is  work- 
ing hard  at  the  big  task  of  evacuating  civilian  refugees. 

The  Countess  van  den  Steen  still  clings  to  her  little  hospital  at 
Proven  which  you  visited,  but  if  further  advances  are  made  by  the 
enemy,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  she  will  have  to  give  up  and 
move   over   into    France. 

We  have  sent  up  to  that  region  five  more  large  camions,  and  these, 


with  our  camions  already  there,  are  working  almost  day  and  night 
with  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  in  rescuing  the  people  from  the 
danger   zone. 

I  have  just  returned  from  some  days  in  that  section  and  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  tragic  period  for  the  poor  people  who  live 
thereabout.  They  have  clung  to  their  homes  and  soil  stubbornly  and 
have  refused  to  be  driven  out  by  danger  until  at  last  the  military 
authorities  have  compelled  them  to  go.  They  are  gathered  into 
certain  railway  stations,  with  such  of  their  portable  belongings  as 
they  value  most  highly ;  are  loaded  on  to  freight  cars  and  started 
forward  on  a  long,  tiresome  journey  to  destinations  which  they 
do  not  know  in  advance.  The  refugee  trains  are  side-tracked  and 
held  up  to  give  the  right  of  way  to  military  trains,  and  the  delays 
to  which  they  are  subjected  are  almost  incredible.  It  is  not  unknown 
for  the  people  to  remain  crowded  in  these  cars,  suffering  much  hard- 
ship, for  from  five  days  to  a  week,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten 
days  before  they  reach  the  places  in  southern  and  southwestern 
France  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  the  French  authorities. 

Our  work  consists  in  helping  to  gather  them  up  from  their  homes 
and  carry  them  to  their  trains.  There  we  supply  them  with  food 
and  necessary  clothing,  blankets,  etc.  At  certain  points  en  route  they 
are  given  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  such  additional  articles  of 
clothing  as  they  require.  Medical  attention  is  also  given  them  at 
certain  stopping-places.  Many  of  them  are  old  and  feeble  and  there 
are  many  families  of  women  with  little  children. 

The  work  is  fairly  organized,  but  no  matter  how  great  the  effort 
to  relieve  distress,  the  journey  is  inevitably  extremely  wearing  and 
difficult. 

The  men  of  the  English  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  are  doing  mag- 
nificent work.  You  will  remember  the  excellent  impression  of  them 
you  formed  when  you  visited  their  headquarters.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate day  when  we  entered  into  a  close  cooperative  arrangement 
with  them.  Their  funds  are  low,  but  happily  we  are  able  to  meet 
all    expenses. 

Doubtless  you  will  remember  that  when  we  visited  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit  we  saw  their  little  hospital?  In  December  one 
of  the  buildings  of  this  hospital  was  burnt.  One  night,  in  March, 
a  huge  shell  from  the  German  trenches  fell  into  the  hospital  en- 
closure and  by  a  piece  of  rare  fortune  it  struck  in  the  vacant  spot 
left  by  the  destruction  of  the  building  which  was  burnt.  A  small 
tent  had  been  erected  in  that  place  and  was  occupied  that  night  by 
two  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  The  shell  fell  close  beside  the 
tent,  and  when  it  exploded  threw  the  tent  high  in  the  air  and 
landed  it  upon  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building.  The  two  men 
were  also  tossed  up  several  feet,  but  neither  was  wounded — one  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  ten  days  as  a  result  of  the  shock,  but  the 
other  man  recovered  in  a  few  minutes. 

Foreseeing  the  time  when  the  hospital  must  leave  its  location,  the 
Friends  had  obtained  a  group  of  buildings  a  few  miles  away,  which 
was  being  made  ready — and  into  which  they  were  expecting  to  move 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  falling  of  the  shell  in  the  hospital 
enclosure  brought  them  to  an  instant  determination.  Their  camions 
and  ambulances  were  brought  into  immediate  action  and  the  patients 
were  brought  up  from  the  abris  to  which  they  had  been  taken  for 
protection,  put  on  board  the  ambulances  and  hurried  away  to  the 
new  location,  seven  kilometers  distant. 

There  were  eighty  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  all  of  them  were 
safely  installed  in  the  new  quarters  by  half-past  four  in  the  morning, 
the  removal  having  been  begun  at  half-past  one. 

Since  you  were  here  our  work  has  continued  to  expand  and  we 
have  added  a  number  of  new  activities.  Things  have  gone  along 
rather  smoothly  on  the  whole  and  we  can  always  count  upon  the 
active  and  zealous  cooperation  of  the  Belgian  government  and  the 
Belgian  committees. 

VIII.     RECONSTRUCTION 

WHETHER  our  aged  Woesten  refugee,  whom  we  came 
across  outside  of  Watteau,  house-builder  at  seventy-two, 
was  one  of  the  thousands  who  tramped  the  highroads  towards 
safety,  I  do  not  know.  However  heavy  his  pack,  he  carried 
his  dream  with  him.  And  so  does  all  Belgium,  I  know,  in 
these  weeks  of  strain.  So  does  England,  with  her  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction  and  a  score  of  committees  and  bureaus.  So 
does  France,  with  her  plans  for  recreation  and  rebuilding 
under  discussion  while  the  long-range  guns  plague  Paris.  But 
as  with  our  Flemish  home-maker,  these  things  are  insecure  and 
will  remain  so,  so  long  as  Prussian  militarism  throws  its 
massed  strength  at  the  Allied  lines.  To  force  it  back  upon 
itself,  a  shattered  threat,  is  the  first  step  toward  civil  recon- 
struction as  it  is  toward  freedom  and  a  democratic  ordering 
of  the  world. 


The  Nerve  Center  of  War  Production 

By  Alexander  M.  Bing 
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THE  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment is  one  of  several  agencies  of  the  national 
government  in  which  an  effort  is  being  made  to  aug- 
ment production  by  conserving  and  making  more 
efficient  the  labor  forces  of  the  country  and  by  improving  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  greater  production.  In  normal 
times  few  employers  realized  the  importance  of  their  labor 
problem  and  the  close  connection  between  a  healthy,  contented 
labor  force  and  maximum  output.  A  reserve  of  unemployed 
men,  maintained  at  a  more  or  less  constant  level  by  the  steady 
flow  of  immigrant  labor  from  abroad,  furnished  the  employer 
with  a  reservoir  into  which  he  could  always  dip  when  more 
men  were  needed. 

Today  the  demand  for  labor  has  outrun  the  supply.  The 
governments  of  the  warring  nations  have  become  the  largest 
employers  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  one  of  their  tasks  is  to  in- 
crease both  the  supply  of  labor  and  its  effectiveness.  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  to  do  this  they  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  health  of  the  worker  and  his  general  well- 
being.  The  unusual  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  conges- 
tion which  have  been  produced  in  many  places  by  the  con- 
centration of  enormous  war-working  plants  has  very  much 
increased  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  safety,  health  and 
proper  recreation  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  required  to 
operate  these  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  vital  necessity  of 
having  the  work  proceed  uninterruptedly,  with  maximum 
output,  has  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  men  be 
attracted  to  these  industrial  centers  and  induced  to  stay  there. 

The  government  departments,  which  have  directly  or 
through  contracts  to  private  or  agency  plants  been  the  great 
employers  of  labor,  are  the  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance  De- 
partments and  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board.  In  connection 
with  all  of  these,  industrial  service  sections  have  been  devel- 
oped whose  function  has  been  to  augment  production  by  help- 
ing in  the  solution  of  labor  problems. 

Cooperating  with  the  work  of  these  industrial  service  sec- 
tions is  the  Labor  Department  itself,  which  is  interested  in  all 
phases  of  the  relationship  between  employer  and  employe  and 
has  tremendously  expanded  its  work  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  It  has  been  felt,  however,  by 
those  responsible  for  the  various  branches  of  the  government 
service  that  while  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment were  indispensable,  the  whole  job  was  of  such  enor- 
mous magnitude  and  the  labor  end  of  such  vital  importance 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  estab- 
lish in  each  department  a  section  that  could  apply  itself  solely 
to  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  that  department.  Such  a 
section  would  always  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  advice  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department  there  has 
also  been  established  a  war  policies  board  to  unify  and  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  different  labor  sections  and  to  establish 
broad  policies  under  which  these  sections  can  properly  function. 

The  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  by  Herman 
Schneider,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Cincinnati,  who  chose  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  assist  him.  Most  of  the  men  have  received  army 
commissions  and  are  engaged  in  the  work  at  considerable  finan- 
cial sacrifice.  Dean  Schneider  has  recently  been  promoted  to 
other  work  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  Maj.  William 
C.  Rogers,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mediation  branch, 
has  become  chief  of  the  section.  Major  Rogers  has  had  long 
and  varied  experience  in  this  work,  having  been  in  charge  of 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  New  York  for  five  years. 
In  1913  he  was  acting  commissioner  of  labor  for  New  York 
state  and  subsequently,  under  Commissioner  Lynch,  had  charge 
of  numerous  important  labor  matters. 

There  are  six  branches  of  the  Industrial  Service  Section 
which  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  industrial  service  sec- 
tions of  other  departments,  to  wit:  Employment  manage- 
ment and  labor  conditions,  safety  and  sanitation,  mediation, 
housing,  community  organization,  and  women's  branch. 

The  employment  management  branch,  under  the  direction 
of  Maj.  F.  W.  Tully,  seeks  to  give  to  all  plants  engaged  in 
ordnance  work  the  benefits  of  the  best  practice  in  labor 
relations. 

Upon  the  employment  manager,  who  is  becoming  a  familiar 
figure  in  most  large  factories,  is  placed  the  general  respon- 
sibility of  securing  satisfactory  labor  conditions.  He  not 
only  supervises  the  employment  and  discharge  of  men,  but 
studies  their  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
working,  and  seeks  to  remove  causes  of  friction. 

The  employment  management  branch  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  labor  counselor  to  the  factories  engaged  in  ammunition 
work.  It  receives  requests  for  advice  and  guidance  on  all  sorts 
of  questions  relating  to  wages,  conditions  of  employment, 
government  regulations  in  relation  thereto,  and  all  matters 
which  in  any  way  affect  the  employment  of  an  efficient  work- 
ing force.  It  seeks  to  interpret  to  the  manufacturer  the 
view-point  of  the  government  on  these  matters  and  to  offer 
assistance  in  stabilizing  conditions.  It  helps  the  manufac- 
turer to  secure  deferred  classifications  in  the  draft  for  valu- 
able men  and  interprets  state  and  federal  labor  laws.  It  coop- 
erates with  other  branches  of  the  government  in  protecting 
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plants  against  the  activities  of  enemy  aliens  and  is  active  in 
many  other  ways  calculated  to  increase  production. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  advent  of  an  employment 
manager  in  a  plant  is  a  careful  study  of  labor  turnover.  We 
are  all  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  production  and  a  stable  working  force.  Some  months 
ago  there  were  shipyards  and  munition  plants  whose  turnover 
was  not  so  far  from  1,000  per  cent  per  annum.  With  govern- 
ment cooperation  the  causes  of  such  excessive  changes  in  plant 
force  have  been  studied  and  the  turnover  has  been  very  much 
reduced. 

It  was  found  that  the  supply  of  employment  managers  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  growing  plants 
engaged  in  war  work.  In  cooperation  with  other  industrial 
service  sections  courses  have  been  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  at  other  universi- 
ties which  are  training  men  and  women  for  this  work. 

The  employment  management  branch  has  also  done  very 
valuable  work  in  preventing  one  industry  from  raiding  an- 
other for  men.  In  many  localities  it  was  found  that  in  the 
zeal  of  one  government  plant  to  expeditiously  turn  out  its 
work,  solicitors  would  be  employed  who  drew  men  from 
other  plants  doing  equally  important  work.  This  situation 
has  been  effectually  coped  with,  in  some  instances  by  getting 
the  plant  managers  of  the  given  locality  to  meet  together 
and  agree  upon  methods  of  employing  men,  which  would  be 
fair  to  all  and  which  would  not  result  in  pulling  men  out  of 
one  war-working  plant  in  order  to  increase  the  working  force 
of  another. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South, 
local  ordinances  have  been  passed  requiring  high  license  fees 
for  anyone  soliciting  labor.  Duly  authorized  government 
agents  have  frequently  gone  into  these  places  and  have  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  They  have  then  appealed  to 
the  employment  management  branch  of  the  Industrial  Service 
Department,  which  has  straightened  out  the  tangle. 

The  services  of  this  branch  have  also  been  requisitioned  to 
help  manufacturers  in  solving  their  transportation  problems; 
thus,  in  one  case  a  western  manufacturer  found  it  impossible 
to  retain  his  working  force,  and  did  not  know  why.  He 
came  to  Washington  for  assistance,  and  upon  investigation 
it  was  found  that  many  of  his  employes  were  coming  from 
distant  points,  that  transportation  was  very  inadequate,  and 
the  conditions  of  overcrowding  such  that  parents  refused  to 
allow  their  daughters  to  go  to  work.  A  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs  was  found  by  improving  transportation  generally 
and  also  by  running  special  cars  for  women,  which  were 
placed  in  charge  of  matrons.  In  this  manner  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  was  secured  and  the  factory  now  has  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  getting  all  the  employes  it  needs. 

Coming  to  the  next  branch  of  the  work,  that  of  safety  and 
sanitation,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  subjects  have  received 
more  intelligent  study  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years  than  any  of 
the  other  industrial  labor  problems.  Stimulated  in  part  by 
the  spread  of  workman's  compensation  laws  and  in  part  by  a 
realization  by  the  employer  of  his  moral  as  well  as  financial 
responsibility  for  the  safety  and  health  of  his  employes,  the 
safety  movement  has  moved  rapidly  forward. 

This  branch  is  in  charge  of  Captain  Reilley  and  seeks  to 
apply  the  science  of  safety  and  sanitation,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  to  the  particular  hazards  of  factories  doing  work  for  the 
Ordnance  Department.  These  hazards  are  in  some  places 
great  and  it  is  highly  important  to  the  government  that  they 
be  intelligently  studied  and  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  effort   is  made  to  work,   as   far  as  possible,   through 


existing  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  duplication  of  effort.  Many  new  industrial  diseases 
have  made  their  appearance,  principally  in  plants  handling 
nitro  and  amido  compounds.  The  diseases  have  been  studied 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  by  the  health  and  labor  departments  of  some  of  the 
states.  The  sanitation  branch  avails  itself  of  the  results  of 
this  study,  surveys  the  plants  using  these  poisonous  compounds 
in  order  to  assist  the  local  labor  or  health  department  in  clean- 
ing up  unsanitary  places  and  having  information  on  file  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  for  future  use. 

The  mediation  branch  in  charge  of  Maj.  James  Tole  has 
been  very  active  and  has  already  handled  labor  disputes  in 
cities  stretching  from  the  New  England  states  to  Chicago 
and  the  Middle  West.  Usually  the  settlements  have  satis- 
fied both  sides  and  of  the  many  cases  which  have  been  adju- 
dicated only  a  very  few  have  resulted  in  the  dissatisfaction  of 
either  the  employers  or  the  men.  The  mediators  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  have,  in  the  making  of  awards,  been 
guided  by  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Taft- Walsh  board, 
which  with  President  Wilson's  approval  has  established  a 
broad,  progressive  war  labor  program,  and  this  has  very  much 
facilitated  the  work  of  labor  adjustment. 

The  principal  questions  which  have  arisen  are  demands  for 
increases  of  wages  and  protests  against  alleged  discrimination 
for  union  activity.  Many  of  the  plants  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  or  articles  necessary  thereto,  are  open 
shops,  although  the  unions  are  in  some  trades  engaged  in  an 
active  drive  for  membership. 

The  employers  are  in  most  cases  organized  in  employers' 
associations  and  the  feeling  between  management  and  men  is 
sometimes  not  of  the  best.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  both 
sides  to  maintain  industrial  peace  during  the  war,  although 
the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living,  necessitating  in  the 
opinion  of  the  men  frequent  readjustments  of  wage  scale,  and 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  employes  that  some  em- 
ployers' associations  are  hostile  to  the  existence  of  organized 
labor,  have  produced  conditions  which  have  made  it  difficult 
to  avoid  conflicts. 

The  mediation  branch  has  been  particularly  active  in 
smoothing  over  difficulties  before  they  became  so  acute  as  to 
result  in  a  strike.  It  has  been  possible  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  both  sides  and  in  most  cases  to  convince  both 
the  employers  and  the  men  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
mediation  branch  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  each.  As  a  result 
of  this  feeling  of  confidence,  advance  information  of  impend- 
ing difficulties  has  come  to  Washington  which  made  it  possible 
to  send  representatives  of  the  mediation  branch  to  the  scene 
of  threatened  trouble  and  by  eliminating  the  causes  of  irrita- 
tion before  they  had  become  too  great,  to  prevent  cessation  of 
work.  When  strikes  have  occurred,  it  has  always  been  pos- 
sible to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  both  sides  and  effect  adjust- 
ments fair  to  each. 

The  housing  branch  is  under  the  direction  of  Perry  Mac- 
Neille.  The  difficulties  which  have  resulted  from  inadequate 
housing  at  many  places  where  war  material  is  being  produced 
has  already  received  so  much  public  attention  as  to  make  it  un- 
necessary to  mention  them  in  detail  at  this  place.  The  duties 
of  the  housing  branch  are  to  supervise  planning  and  building 
of  workmen's  homes  in  cases  where  the  funds  for  the  erection 
of  same  come  directly  from  the  Ordnance  Department  and  in 
other  cases  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing which  was  recently  created  by  Congress  and  of  which 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz  has  been  acting  as  director.  In  many  places 
where  large  ordnance  plants  are  under  construction  the  branch 
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■sees  that  proper  homes  are  provided  for  the  workmen,  either 
•designing  such  homes  or  supervising  the  designs  submitted  by 
project  architects.  Wherever  necessary  community  buildings 
are  provided  as  an  essential  part  of  the  housing  scheme.  It 
has  also  been  possible  in  some  cases  for  the  housing  branch  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  to  induce  private  builders  to  con- 
struct houses  for  ordnance  workers,  in  which  case  the  staff  of 
experts  of  this  branch  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
builders. 

If  before  America's  entry  into  the  war  our  communities 
had  been  provided  with  good  opportunities  for  recreation,  if 
they  had  been  properly  equipped  with  facilities  for  sewage 
disposal,  abundant  drinking  water  and  adequate  trolley  serv- 
ice, it  would  have  been  an  easier  matter  to  make  the  necessary 
expansions  which  the  magnitude  of  war  preparations  made 
necessary;  the  facts  are  that  when  the  strain  came  which  was 
produced  by  the  very  great  concentration  of  war  workers  into 
already  overcrowded  industrial  centers  a  demoralizing  con- 
dition resulted  of  lack  of  housing,  unspeakably  overcrowded 
trolleys,  inadequate  recreation  facilities  and  an  increase  in 
the  social  evil,  all  of  which  have  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers  and  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  large  labor 
turnover  which  has  attended  so  much  government  work. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  community  organization  branch  in 
charge  of  Fred  C.  Butler  to  help  communities  in  all  matters 
of  this  kind  and  also  to  supervise  in  new  communities  the  work 
of  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  health,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, etc.  The  experience  of  other  government  agencies  in 
recreational  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Training  Camp  Activities,  as  well  as  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has 
been  called  into  service,  and  cooperation  with  these  agencies 
and  others  engaged  in  similar  activities  has  been  established. 
The  work  of  this  branch  has  not  been  fully  organized  but  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  broad  and  in- 
cludes not  only  recreational  and  educational  activities,  but 
cooperation  with  communities  in  the  solution  of  any  problems 
that  may  be  regarded  as  community  ones,  and  which  affect  a 
factory  located  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  transportation, 
housing,  sanitation,  social  conditions,  etc.  In  some  of  these 
activities  the  work  of  this  branch  is  purely  advisory,  in  others 
its  functions  are  executive.  Surveys  are  being  made  to  estab- 
lish needs  in  communities  where  ordnance  production  is  in 
progress  and  in  a  number  of  cases  these  surveys  have  already 
resulted  in  improved  conditions  and  in  greater  cooperation 
within  the  communities  between  all  the  agencies  engaged  in 
social  and  civic  work. 

The  women's  branch  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Van 
Kleeck  is  mentioned  last,  not  because  it  is  of  least  importance, 
but  because  its  activities  embrace  all  of  those  of  the  other 
branches,  applying  to  the  especial  needs  of  women  the  efforts 
for  improved  industrial  relations  which  is  attempted  in  the 
other  bureaus. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  muni- 
tion plants  of  England  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  women, 
and  extensive  machinery  was  developed  to  care  for  their  well- 
being  and  thereby  conserve  the  womanhood  of  England  and 
at  the  same  time  augment  production  by  securing  proper  work- 
ing conditions  and  hours  of  work.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  that  women  are  being 
increasingly  used  for  work  formerly  done  by  men.  The 
number  of  women  now  working  in  the  munition  plants,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  very  large,  but  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
indications  are  that  very  many  women  will  be  employed  on 
munition  work  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  government  has  adopted  a  very  wise  policy  in  regard 


to  women  in  industry.  It  is  realized  that  before  the  war 
is  over  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  large  numbers  of  women 
to  augment  war  production,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  unwise 
to  do  so  before  all  available  men  have  been  used.  The  Taft- 
Walsh  board  has  furthermore  ruled  that  if  it  shall  become 
necessary  to  employ  women  on  work  ordinarily  done  by  men, 
they  must  be  allowed  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  must 
not  be  allotted  tasks  disproportionate  to  their  strength. 

The  Woman's  Section  is  prepared  to  advise  with  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  introduction  of  women  into  munition  plants 
where  such  a  course  appears  desirable  and  is  ready  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  women  for  this  work.  It  seeks  to  find  the 
occupations  for  which  women  are  best  adapted,  so  that  as  the 
need  grows  for  the  dilution  of  labor,  this  process  shall  be  most 
intelligently  carried  out  and  women  shall  be  put  to  work 
on  tasks  which  they  will  be  best  able  to  do.  As  an  instance, 
one  of  the  large  plants  might  be  mentioned  in  which  there 
are  hundreds  of  inspectors;  until  recently  these  were  chiefly 
men ;  now  a  great  many  women  are  being  trained  for  this 
work,  which  they  can  do  as  well  as  the  men  whom  they  re- 
lease for  other  work.  The  women's  branch  supervises  the 
employment  of  women  in  order  that,  by  means  of  proper 
working  conditions,  their  health  may  be  conserved  and  the 
maximum  output  obtained.  Necessary  as  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  for  men,  they  are  even  more  necessary  where 
women  are  employed.  This  branch  is,  therefore,  interested  in 
securing  proper  lavatory,  toilet  and  locker  facilities,  with  the 
provision  of  seats  for  women  workers,  if  possible  provided 
with  backs.  It  also  studies  lifting  devices  to  assist  women  in 
handling  heavy  material  and  counsels  the  factory  managers 
in  relation  thereto,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  making  the 
factory  as  safe  a  place  for  women  as  possible.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Frankford  Arsenal  uniform  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  danger  points  which  a  woman's  costume  ordina- 
rily presents.  The  uniform  is  made  of  a  closely  woven  khaki- 
colored  material,  the  placket  hole  buttoning  toward  the  back 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  its  being  caught  in  the  machine 
at  which  the  woman  is  standing — pockets  in  the  hip  carefully 
buttoned  down  to  secure  the  contents  against  contamination  by 
powder,  etc. 

The  women's  branch  is  also  engaged  in  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  employment  manager,  seeking  to  reduce  the  turnover 
by  means  of  intelligent  methods  in  the  employment  of  women, 
fair  wages  and  by  the  many  other  activities  which  have  al- 
ready been  described. 

The  Industrial  Service  Section  maintains  local  representa- 
tives in  most  district  offices  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  who 
cooperate  with  the  Washington  office  in  applying  in  the  district 
the  work  of  industrial  service.  The  Woman's  Section  is  sup- 
plementing this  local  representation  by  the  appointment  for 
each  district  of  a  woman  supervisor.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Industrial  Service  Section  to  see  that  standards  of  living  and 
conditions  of  work  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  lowered  during 
the  war.  The  experience  of  European  countries  has  clearly 
shown  that  any  other  course  is  unwise  and  results  in  a  lessened 
production.  Realizing  that  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
products  is  the  one  thing  most  needed,  the  government  is  seek- 
ing to  increase  output  by  conserving  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  worker  and  by  insisting  upon  good  working  conditions 
and  fair  wages,  as  good  homes  and  transportation  facilities  as 
the  unusual  conditions  permit,  and  proper  recreation  facili- 
ties. By  all  these  means  it  seeks  to  produce  a  healthy  and 
reasonably  contented  labor  force  whose  best  skill  and  energy 
may  uninterruptedly  be  applied  to  producing  all  the  things 
needed  to  carry  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 


com* 


CENTRALIZED      RECRUITING 
OF    WAR    LABOR 

EVERY  week  sees  new  employment 
agencies  open  for  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities.  Railroad,  factory 
and  timber  camp  jobs  are  painted  in 
glowing  colors,  and  men  stand  outside 
the  new  bureaus  to  extol  the  advan- 
tages of  the  high  wage,  the  "modern" 
sleeping  accommodations,  the  double 
pay  for  overtime  that  go  with  work 
nowadays.  Mr.  Ford  with  his  $5  a  day 
for  unskilled  labor  has  become  a  back 
number;  there  are  scores  of  concerns 
offering  more. 

For  the  time  being  this  situation  may 
look  excellent  for  the  workers;  any  at- 
tempt to  systematize  the  labor  market 
and  to  deprive  the  workers  of  this  va- 
riety of  offer  may  appear  to  go  against 
their  interest.  Yet  organized  labor 
knows  that  in  the  long  run  the  workers 
lose  out  in  such  unregulated  competition 
— even  without  the  sums  lost  in  fees  to 
employment  agents  and  the  frequent 
misrepresentations  of  jobs  and  terms. 
Thus  the  order  for  a  central  national 
agency  to  recruit  workers  for  war  needs 
issued  this  week  by  President  Wilson  on 
the  advice  of  the  secretary  of  labor  and 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  is  widely 
approved. 

From  August  1  the  federal  employ- 
ment service  will  have  the  sole  direction 
of  all  recruiting  of  civilian  war  workers, 
with  power  of  depriving  non-essential 
industries  of  such  labor  as  they  may  ap- 
ply for,  if  that  labor  is  needed  for  essen- 
tial production.  The  order  relates  more 
particularly  to  unskilled  labor,  and  all 
employers  are  asked  to  refrain  from  re- 
cruiting it  except  through  the  federal 
service.  No  new  principle  is  involved, 
for  already  the  government  has  ef- 
fectively interfered  with  private  enter- 
prise by  the  allocation  of  fuel  and  raw 
material. 

Exactly  how  the  federal  service, 
which  at  present  has  only  a  few  hundred 
branches  to  cover  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  is  going  to  function  has 
not  yet  been  announced ;  it  is  probable 
that  many  state  and  city  employment 
systems  will  be  made  part  of  the  federal 
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service  for  the  purpose  of  this  order. 
The  need  for  coordination  of  such  labor 
resources  has  long  been  recognized;  it 
has  been  accomplished  in  practically  all 
the  Allied  countries,  where  the  "mobili- 
zation of  labor"  has  ceased  to  be  a  polite 
phrase. 

In  justifying  the  present  order,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said: 

We  must  recognize  that  it  is  a  national 
demand — almost  a  right — of  any  one  serving 
his  country,  whether  employer  or  employe, 
to  know  that  his  service  is  being  used  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible.     .     .     . 

There  has  been  much  confusion  as  to 
essential  products.  There  has  been  ignor- 
ance of  conditions — men  have  gone  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  search  of  a  job  and 
wages  which  they  might  have  found  at  their 
doors.  Employers  holding  government  con- 
tracts of  the  highest  importance  have  com- 
peted with  holders  of  similar  contracts,  and 
even  with  the  government  itself,  and  have 
conducted  expensive  campaigns  for  recruit- 
ing labor  in  sections  where  the  supply  of 
labor  was  already  exhausted. 

From  the  announcement  of  the  secre- 
tary of  labor  it  appears  that  the  new  reg- 
ulations will  not,  at  first,  apply  to  all 
private  enterprise,  but  only  to  that  which 
is  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  in  direct 
competition  with  war  production.  A  re- 
sponsible employment  service,  in  his 
opinion,  will  not  only  stop  useless  com- 
petition between  employers  for  the  same 
supply  of  labor,  but  will  also  decrease 
the  excessive  labor  turnover  by  repre- 
senting jobs  and  terms  as  they  are  and  by 
discouraging  men  from  traveling  long 
distances  if  work  for  them  can  be  found 
nearer  home. 
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LABOR  LEADERSHIP  HERE 
AND  ABROAD 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  cordial 
message  of  greeting  and  the  report 
of  the  labor  delegation,  just  back  from 
England  and  France,  were  features  of 
the  opening  session  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  closes  today  at  St.  Paul. 
The  convention  favored  raising  half  the 
needed  war  revenue  by  taxing  income 
and  excess  profits,  endorsed  the  suffrage 
amendment,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  soldiers,  and  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. But  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
in  the  view  of  an  attendant  thoroughly 
sympathetic  with  the  labor  movement, 
there  seemed  "no  likelihood  of  any  con- 
structive outgiving  of  the  convention 
either  on  war  aims  or  on  social  recon- 
struction. The  convention  is  unenthu- 
siastic  and  thoroughly  domesticated." 

The  report  of  the  American  delega- 
tion abroad  included  the  suggestion  that 
President  Samuel  Gompers  should  be 
sent  to  Europe;  and,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
purpose  of  his  mission  would  be  to  "ini- 
tiate an  international  trade  union  feder- 
ation to  combat  the  influence  which  the 
International  Socialist  Party  is  exerting 
over  the  European  labor  movement." 

The  ground  taken  by  various  Ameri- 
can critics  of  the  Inter-Allied  Labor 
Conference  in  London  in  February — 
that  its  leaders  were  a  group  of  defeatists 
and  pro-German  agents,  and  that  they 
did  not  represent  the  responsible  labor 
movement — was  apparently  thrown  aside 
in  his  first-hand  report,  and  the  issue  of 
socialism  brought  out  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  distinctive  thing  in  the 
English  labor  movement  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  that  just  as,  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  labor  and  capital 
buried  their  feuds,  for  the  sake  of  united 
effort  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  so 
now  Socialists  and  non-Socialists  have 
buried  their  feuds  in  the  interest  of  a 
united  working-class  front  on  war  aims 
and  procedure — first  in  the  united  action 
by  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
and  the  British  Labour  Party  and  then 
in  the  united  action  of  both  trade  union 
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and  Socialist  bodies  at  the  Inter-Allied 
Conference  in  London.  Apparently  the 
returning  mission  is  so  fearsome  of  So- 
cialist dominance  after  the  war  that  it 
would  have  American  labor  endeavor  to 
balk  this  unity  and  reopen  and  broaden 
the  cleavages  among  the  allied  labor 
groups  while  the  war  is  on;  and  en- 
deavor to  do  it  on  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  an  inter-belligerent  labor  con- 
ference should  be  held. 

Both  the  St.  Paul  convention  and  the 
report  of  the  American  delegation  will 
be  reviewed  in  later  issues  of  the  Sur- 
vey. Here  quotation  can  be  made  from 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  newspaper  that  has  taken 
anything  but  a  favorable  view  of  the 
British  labor  offensive: 

The  report,  read  by  Secretary  John  P. 
Frey,  of  Cincinnati,  states  that,  outside  of  a 
"small  but  noisy"  pacifist  minority,  the  will 
of  the  working  classes  in  Allied  countries  is 
to  continue  the  war  resolutely  until  victory  is 
won.  But,  it  continues,  there  is  a  wide  diverg- 
ence as  to  the  means  of  victory.  In  both  Eng- 
land and  France  a  majority  of  the  leaders 
favor  some  form  of  conference  with  the  Ger- 
man workingmen.  The  commission  believes, 
however,  that  the  rank  and  file  is  against 
any  parleying  with  the  enemy  until  he  is 
driven  off  Allied  soil. 

This  anomaly,  the  report  continues,  is  due 
to  the  dual  organization  of  the  European 
labor  movement.  "In  Great  Britain,"  it 
states,  "and  upon  the  European  continent 
there  exist  today  among  the  workers  more 
or  less  joint  industrial  and  political  move- 
ments," the  political  wing  being  invariably 
of  a  Socialist  complexion.  "While  these  So- 
cialist groups  work  with  the  trade  unions 
politically,  they  maintain  their  separate  affili- 
ation with  the  international  Socialist  organi- 
zation." 

In  other  words,  the  mission  believes  that 
the  Socialist  party,  which  has  maintained 
some  sort  of  international  organization  dur- 
ing the  war,  is  able  to  dominate  the  purely 
industrial  labor  movement,  which  has  not. 
To  political  socialism,  internationally  or- 
ganized, it  attributes  the  growth  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  conference  with  the  Germans,  a 
demand  which  originated  [?]  with  the  Rus- 
sian Soviets  soon  after  the  revolution,  made  a 
convert  of  Arthur  Henderson,  then  labor 
member  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  and 
through  him  converted  a  majority  of  the  la- 
bor party  of  England  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  France.  [  ?]  The  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  believe  that  the  purely  in- 
dustrial labor  movement  should  have  as  close 
an  international  organization  as  the  Socialist 
political  movement,  in  order  to  combat  it. 

"It  is  unsafe  and  unsound,"  the  report 
says,  "to  contemplate  passively  the  influences 
exerted  upon  the  trades  union  movement  in 
the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world  by 
political  leaders,  however  sincere  they  may 
be,  whose  viewpoint  and  experiences  are 
those  of  the  theorist  and  the  politician.  The 
policies  and  programs  of  the  workers  must 
be  formulated  by  the  workers  themselves, 
acting  through  their  industrial  organiza- 
tions, if  their  best  interests  are  to  be  con- 
served. 

"The  existing  conditions  tend  to  empha- 
size the  urgent  necessity  for  a  purely  trade 
union  international  federation  at  which  the 
industrial  problems  can  be  given  ample  con- 
sideration entirely  apart  from  any  political 
movement  or  consideration.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  during  the  period  of  the  war 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  maintain 


one  or  more  direct  representatives  in  Eu- 
rope." 

It  is  understood  that  the  projected  visit  of 
Mr.  Gompers  to  Europe,  recommended  in  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  report,  is  to  be  a  first 
step  in  the  establishment  of  this  international 
organization. 

The  mission's  report  is  extremely  frank  in 
speaking  of  the  policies  of  European  labor 
bodies.  Contrary  to  published  statements, 
given  out  when  the  members  first  landed,  it 
shows  that  the  majority  of  French  and  Brit- 
ish labor  leaders  cling  firmly  to  their  de- 
mand for  an  inter-belligerent  labor  confer- 
ence— another  "Stockholm,"  [  ?]  though  the 
demand  is  receding  somewhat  during  the 
present  drives  on  the  western  front. 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
French  General  Confederation  of  Labor," 
says  the  report,  "expressed  the  opinion,  which 
was  supported  by  practically  all  French  rep- 
resentatives present,  that  an  international 
conference  was  necessary,  his  conviction 
being  that  it  would  be  possible  to  impress 
upon  the  German  and  Austrian  workers  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  act  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  of  the  world."  In  Eng- 
land the  mission  found  a  wider  divergence 
of  opinion,  both  as  to  the  proposed  confer- 
ence itself  and  as  to  its  character.  But  the 
the  indorsement  by  the  British  Labour  Party 
of  the  famous  inter-Allied  statement  of  war 
aims  still  stands. 

A  vigorous  minority,  however,  led  by 
Havelock  Wilson,  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  is 
opposing  the  conference  and  is  seeking  to 
wrest  the  labor  movement  in  England  free 
from  Socialist  control.  It  is  this  minority, 
presumably,  which  would  be  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  proposed  international  trade 
union  federation.  Encouragement  and  moral 
support  would  be  given  to  similar  minorities 
in  other  Allied  countries,  and  Mr.  Frey  be- 
lieves the  organization  would  be  able  to  rid 
the  movement  of  its  party  Socialist  leaders 
and  put  the  idea  of  an  anti-belligerent  con- 
ference to  sleep  until  the  Germans  confess 
themselves  beaten. 

The  difference  between  the  American  Fed- 
eration and  the  British  Labour  Party  is  more 
than  a  difference  over  technique.  The  pro- 
posed conference,  if  by  any  chance  it  were 
instrumental  in  ending  the  war,  might  make 
the  Socialist  party  dominant  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

By  way  of  comparison,  two  para- 
graphs may  be  quoted  from  an  English 
investigator,  active  in  questions  involv- 
ing labor  administration.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Survey,  he  sums  up  the  conferences 
between  the  American  delegation  and 
responsible  English  labor  leaders  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  happened  was  that  the  American 
representatives  had  a  prolonged  and,  of 
course,  entirely  cordial  talk  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Labour  Party,  and 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  In  the  dis- 
cussion agreement  was  reached  on  a  number 
of  points  of  considerable  importance.  For 
instance,  it  was  found  that  both  the  Labour 
Party  in  the  states  and  here  were  agreed 
upon  war  aims  in  accordance  with  the  sev- 
eral declarations  of  President  Wilson;  that 
both  parties  were  in  favour  of  the  working- 
classes  of  the  various  countries  coming  to- 
gether as  soon  as  the  several  governments 
begin  openly  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.   .    .    . 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  carry 
agreement  beyond  these  points,  since  the 
American  representatives  had  no  power  to 
go  beyond  their  instructions,  which  debarred 
them  from  entertaining  any  proposal  for  an 
immediate  conference  between  the  labor  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  belligerents.     On  this 


most  important  issue  the  representatives  of 
the  states  were  fully  informed  of  the  British 
views,  and  especially  of  the  view  held  here 
generally  by  the  labor  people  that  unless  a 
conference  is  held  at  an  early  date,  peace, 
when  at  last  it  arrives,  will  be  in  the  ter- 
minology and  spirit  of  the  old  order. 

The  American  delegation's  report,  to 
turn  from  controversial  matters,  told  "in 
abundant  detail  of  the  determination  of 
the  great  mass  of  English  and  French 
people  to  see  the  war  through  to  victory 
and  to  endure  any  necessary  sacrifices 
to  that  end."  The  cleanness  and  cour- 
age of  the  American  soldiers  were  highly 
praised  and  the  influence  of  President 
Wilson  as  the  recognized  leader  of  world 
democracy  was  eulogized. 

Referring  to  the  respect  in  which 
President  Wilson  is  held  in  the  Allied 
countries,  the  report  said  in  part: 

No  matter  in  which  differing  industrial  or 
political  circles  we  found  ourselves,  there 
was  the  same  profound  admiration  for  him. 
His  actions  and  utterances  have  immeas- 
urably heartened  the  people  of  the  Allied 
countries. 

HEALTH      INSURANCE      AND 
THE  PUBLIC 

THAT  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era  in  the  practise  of  medicine,  that 
its  individualistic  practise,  presuming  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  by 
every  practitioner,  is  dead,  and  that  in 
its  place  is  coming  the  cooperative  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  groups  of  men  whose 
specialties  supplement  one  another  and 
who  make  use  of  a  centralized  equip- 
ment, were  statements  made  recently  by 
Dr.  Andrew  R.  Warner,  superintendent 
of  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  to  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  health  in- 
surance. Dr.  Warner  drew  upon  his 
own  experience  for  illustrations  of  the 
financial  practicableness  of  the  new 
procedure.  A  dispensary  fee  of  fifty 
cents  per  patient  had  led,  he  said,  to  a 
financial  surplus  for  one  institution ; 
dental  care  on  similar  lines  had  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  a  dental  college,  leaving 
the  students'  tuition  fees  as  clear  profit ; 
eye-glasses  ordinarily  costing  $10  a  pair 
were  being  furnished  to  patients  for 
$3.50.  Specialists  at  a  well-conducted 
pay  clinic  received  a  minimum  of  $5  for 
two  hours'  service,  which  in  a  year,  Dr. 
Warner  estimated,  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  nominal  income  of  $10,500  on 
the  individualistic  basis. 

Health  insurance,  Dr.  Warner  be- 
lieves, will  hasten  the  development  of 
cooperative  medicine.  His  remarks 
were  addressed  to  representatives  of 
seven  of  the  eight  official  state  bodies  in- 
vestigating health  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try. These  representatives,  on  invita- 
tion of  the  Ohio  commission,  met  at 
Cleveland  last  month  for  their  second 
annual  gathering.  Royal  Meeker, 
United  States  commissioner  or  labor 
statistics,  and  a  few  other  interested 
students  of  the  subject  were  present  also. 
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Dr.  Warner's  remarks  were  re-enforced 
by  Dr.  John  E.  Ransom,  member  of  the 
Illinois  commission  and  superintendent 
of  the  Central  Free  Dispensary  of  Chi- 
cago, who  reported  that  on  the  coopera- 
tive plan  a  prescription  fee  of  about  ten 
cents  per  patient  had  paid  for  all  medi- 
cines dispensed,  including  the  salary  of 
the  pharmacist. 

On  organized  labor's  attitude  toward 
health  insurance  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  arose.  Secretary  Winslow, 
of  the  Connecticut  commission,  and  Sen- 
ator Albers,  of  Wisconsin,  thought  the 
unions  knew  practically  nothing  about 
the  subject,  while  Commissioner  Woll, 
of  Illinois,  who  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers'  Union,  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  workingmen 
were  strongly  against  the  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  Katharine  Felton,  of 
the  California  commission,  pointed  out 
the  favorable  action  of  the  building 
trades  council  and  the  federation  of  la- 
bor in  her  own  state,  and  Senator  Colby, 
of  New  Jersey,  showed  that  the  unions 
of  that  state  had  twice  gone  on  record 
for  the  plan.  Suggestions  that  labor  en- 
dorsements had  been  given  by  a  few  lead- 
ers out  of  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  rank  and  file  were  denied  by  John 
B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  who 
recounted  the  exhaustive  study  given  to 
the  matter  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  culminating  in  unanimous 
approval  by  two  successive  state  confer- 
ences with  over  150  delegates,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  New  York 
legislature.  [See  the  Survey  for 
March  30,  1918,  page  708.] 

A.  P.  Webster,  of  the  John  Deere 
Plow  Co.,  was  in  the  chair  for  the  Illi- 
nois commission  when  the  attitude  of 
employers  was  taken  up.  He  spoke  of 
the  growth  of  voluntary  sickness  funds 
in  many  manufacturing  plants,  and 
hoped  that  means  would  be  found  by 
which  "employers  and  laboring  people 
could  arrive  at  some  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  and  what  could  be 
accomplished,  and  then  discuss  means 
for  accomplishing  it."  He  did  not  be- 
lieve employers  had  as  yet  adopted  defi- 
nite opinions  on  the  matter.  The  im- 
possibility of  solving  the  sickness  prob- 
lem by  bringing  occupational  diseases 
under  workmen's  compensation  was 
strongly  emphasized  by  Dr.  Alice  Ham- 
ilton. Occupational  diseases  compensa- 
tion, it  was  declared,  would  cover  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  existing  illness. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  W.  A. 
Julian,  an  employer,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  commission,  after  reminding 
the  delegates  of  the  need  for  more  thor- 
oughgoing health  supervision  as  re- 
vealed by  the  draft  boards,  declared  that 
the  employers  of  his  state  were  becom- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  good  business 
to  pay  into  a  fund  a  large  sum  of  money 


to  cover  health  insurance  and  sickness 
prevention. 

A  preliminary  report  on  war-time  ex- 
tensions of  social  insurance,  by  Dr.  An- 
drews, showed  that  other  countries  were 
not  holding  back  but  were  even  stimu- 
lated to  action  by  the  war.  Germany 
had  expanded  her  health  insurance  sys- 
tem to  provide  cash  and  medical  mater- 
nity care  for  wives  of  men  in  state  ser- 
vice, and  had  brought  nearly  ten  times 
as  many  people  under  her  old-age  pen- 
sion law  by  lowering  by  five  years  the 
age  of  eligibility.  Austria  had  liberal- 
ized her  health  insurance  and  had  lifted 
her  workmen's  compensation  scale  to 
two-thirds  of  wages.  Italy  had  brought 
agricultural  workers  under  compensa- 
tion and  provided  for  a  commission  to 
draft  a  compulsory  health  insurance  law. 
Sweden  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich 
had  recently  adopted  compulsory  health 
insurance.  The  British  social  insurance 
system  had  been  extended  to  increase 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  25  per 
cent  during  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter,  to  include  certain  diseases 
arising  in  munitions  work,  to  liberalize 
old-age  pensions  50  per  cent,  and  to  ap- 
ply unemployment  insurance  to  about  50 
per  cent  more  people.  This  latter  point, 
Dr.  Andrews  thought,  would  prove  of 
particular  value  during  the  period  of 
military  and  industrial  demobilization. 

The  war  again  came  into  the  discus- 
sion when  Senator  Colby,  fresh  from  a 
trip  to  the  battle  front,  vividly  described 
the  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  return  of  peace  would 
bring  about  a  "reaction,  and  as  a  result 
much  preventive  social  legislation,  inclu- 
ding health  insurance." 

A     TRAINING     COURSE     FOR 
AMERICANIZATION 

THE  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  an  Ameri- 
canization executive  committee,  of  which 
George  Eisler  is  the  "sociological  direc- 
tor." It  did  not  take  Mr.  Eisler  long 
to  discover  a  lack  of  trained  teachers 
and  social  workers  with  the  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  elementary  English 
and  successfully  preparing  immigrants 
for  citizenship.  He  therefore  ar- 
ranged with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Randall  J.  Condon,  who  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  city's  public 
schools,  to  establish  an  institute  for 
the  training  of  such  teachers,  so  that 
the  demand  may  be  more  intelligently 
met  when  the  schools  open  for  the  fall 
term. 

An  appeal  asking  teachers  and  both 
voluntary  and  professional  social  workers 
to  enlist  in  the  Americanization  serv- 
ice and  to  enroll  in  an  institute  for 
training  met  with  an  unusual  response. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  125  applicants 
were  regular  day  school  teachers  and 
about  15  per  cent  were  persons  engaged 
in  professional   social   service  work,   the 


rest  being  volunteers.  The  staff  of  lec- 
turers is  composed  of  both  teachers  and 
social  workers,  and  the  program  shows 
the  usefulness  of  this  division  of  work. 
For  instance,  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Moley  on  Cooperative  Citizenship 
and  Democracy  is  followed  by  one  on 
the  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Eng- 
lish by  Prof.  A.  W.  Castle,  and  a  lec- 
ture on  immigrant  schools  by  Dr.  Con- 
don is  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
Cincinnati's  public  library  facilities  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Englander. 

An  outline  of  Standards  and  Methods 
in  the  Education  of  Immigrants  has  been 
compiled  which  goes  into  such  important 
details  as  the  desirable  medium,  maxi- 
mum and  average  size  of  classes,  the  ex- 
act duties  and  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  publicity  (including  many 
forms  of  cooperation  with  outside 
agencies),  registration  and  classification 
of  pupils,  methods  of  regularizing  at- 
tendance, and  the  like. 

TAKING  CHAOS   OUT  OF  AN- 
OTHER   INDUSTRY 

IN  England  they  say  that  the  war  has 
advanced  many  industrial  reforms 
by  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Of  the  ef- 
fects already  produced  by  America's 
short  participation  in  it,  many  evidences 
can  be  recorded.  One  of  these  is  the 
recent  action  affecting  dock  labor,  a 
highly  important  emplojment  in  war 
time.  It  is  announced  that,  after  con- 
ferences between  representatives  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
scheme  has  been  inaugurated  under 
which  the  government  takes  control  over 
all  dock  labor  and  organizes  the  employ- 
ment of  longshoremen  in  every  port. 

In  1915,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
published  a  book  by  Charles  B.  Barnes, 
now  director  of  employment  for  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, describing  in  detail  the  wasteful 
methods  of  casual  employment  at  the 
docks,  derogatory  to  self-respect  and 
contributory  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
social  problems  of  our  seaboard  cities. 
In  1916,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Unemployment  in  New  York  city  issued 
a  report  on  dock  employment  which 
contained  a  detailed  plan  for  "decasual- 
izing" this  occupation.  The  plan  pro- 
vided for  the  pooling  of  labor  reserves 
by  employers  with  the  aid  of  public  em- 
ployment bureaus  and  clearing  houses. 
Neither  Mr.  Barnes'  book  nor  the  re- 
port of  this  committee  received  more 
than  passing  attention.  The  over-supply 
of  labor  at  the  waterfront,  in  all  ports, 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent feature.  It  has  meant  that  in 
normal  times  there  were,  on  busv  days, 
about  twice  as  many  men  applying  for 
jobs  as  there  were  jobs.  When  a  ship 
arrived  and  the  foreman  came  out  to 
the  pier  gate  to  engage  men,  there  was 
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a  scramble  for  brass   checks  suggesting 
the  bakshish  of  oriental  touring  places. 

Low  wages,  irregular  work — neces- 
sary since  ships  do  not  arrive  and  leave 
with  clockwork  regularity — attracted  a 
labor  force  consisting  in  large  part  of 
men  who  looked  upon  dock  employment 
as  a  temporary  expedient  while  waiting 
for  better  jobs  to  turn  up.  And  men 
of  that  class  outnumbered  the  experi- 
enced longshoremen,  who  really  are 
skilled  workers  and  regard  their  voca- 
tion as  a  permanent  source  of  livelihood. 
Not  even  waiting  rooms  gave  the  men  a 
place  to  assemble,  though  they  were 
often  required  to  wait  for  hours.  Near- 
by saloons  were  consequently  always 
crowded.  Indeed,  employers  were  likely 
to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  these 
men,  whom  they  did  not  regard  as  their 
own  because  they  were  usually  willing 
to  work  wherever  a  job  was  to  be  had 
when  they  needed  it. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
unrest  at  the  waterfront  became  chronic. 
Strikes  were  so  frequent  that  newspapers 
would  not  report  them  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  violence.  Of  the  fine, 
sturdy  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed the  unions  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  for  better  conditions,  the  pub- 
lic rarely  heard. 

Then  the  war  came.  Even  before  the 
draft,  the  rise  in  wages  and  opportunity 
for  muscular  workers  in  munition  plants 
threatened  to  deplete  the  waterfront  of 
its  little  knots  of  waiting  longshoremen. 
Employers  became  alarmed.  Most  of 
them  made  agreements  with  the  unions 
that  contained  substantial  increases  in 
pay  and  other  improvements,  though 
those  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
know  that  these  earnings — possible  only 
by  working  shifts  of  continuous  twenty 
hours  or  more — do  not  come  to  a  high 
weekly  income  when  evened  out  over 
the  year. 

Now,  a  scheme  very  much  on  the  lines 
of  that  proposed  by  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee has  been  adopted,  and  New  York 
has  been  chosen  as  the  first  port  where 
all  labor  will  in  future  have  to  be  en- 
gaged from  the  government  employment 
bureau.  A  central  employment  office 
will  be  opened,  with  branches  at  every 
pier  that  is  devoted  to  transatlantic 
trade,  and  a  number  of  divisional  clear- 
ing houses  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
men  from  piers  where  they  are  not 
wanted  to  those  where  they  are. 

In  spite  of  all  former  protestations  by 
employers  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
list  in  advance  their  labor  requirements, 
they  will  be  held  to  report  their  labor 
needs  daily,  stating  the  ship  arrivals 
scheduled  for  the  coming  day  and  all 
details  necessary  to  enable  the  officials 
of  the  bureau  to  know  exactly  how 
many  men  will  be  needed  and  for  what 
time.  The  loading  operations  will  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  way.  Thus, 
work  will   be   expedited   and   the   labor 


shortage,  now  reported  occasionally  at 
certain  piers  while  at  others  scores  of 
men  hang  around  waiting  for  work,  will 
be  done  away  with. 

The  plan  will  have  even  more  far- 
reaching  consequences.  With  men  reg- 
istered through  one  central  system  for 
dock  work,  employers  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  separately  their  little  reserves 
of  unemployed  men  to  keep  down  wages 
and  generally  disorganize  the  industry 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  those  who 
try  to  make  their  living  at  it.  The  best 
employers  have  for  years  recognized  the 
unions ;  but  so  long  as  it  was  possible  at 
any  time  for  outsiders  to  flock  in  and 
spoil  the  market,  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  the  unions  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion in  hand.  Under  the  new  scheme, 
work  will  naturally  and  gradually  be- 
come more  regular  for  those  who  desire 
it  so.  With  a  government  department 
in  charge  of  the  hiring  operations,  a 
closer  study  of  means  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  may  be  expected  also. 

The  appointment  of  Capt.  Thomas  V. 
O'Connor  as  chief  officer  of  the  new 
employment  service  represents  a  personal 
triumph  for  a  man  who,  as  president 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union,  has  fought  employers  in  every 
port  of  the  country,  yet  has  shown  a 
fairness  and  intelligent  understanding 
for  all  problems  connected  with  dock 
work  which  render  him  the  most  eligible 
man  for  the  position. 

NEEDED:     A      LEAGUE     FOR 
THE    MIDDLE-AGED 

<<'\7'OUNG  people  constitute  the  most 
X  exploited  and  least  consulted  por- 
tion of  our  population" — so  ran  a  sen- 
tence from  the  manifesto  of  a  conference 
held  recently  in  New  York  city  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  youth  of  the 
country.  [See  the  Survey  for  May  11, 
page  165.]  Out  of  the  conference  came 
a  permanent  organization  styling  itself 
the  Young  Democracy.  Only  persons 
below  forty  years  of  age  may  join. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
now  comes  word  of  a  movement  to  or- 
ganize the  old  people  of  the  nation.  This 
has  already  given  birth  to  the  Half  Cen- 
tury Association  of  America,  one  of 
whose  objects  is  "to  discourage  and 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  the  public  and  private 
service  against  men  and  women  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  years  and 
over."  The  organization,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Los  Angeles,  claims  to 
have  a  membership  of  over  1,200  men, 
which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
week.  Within  a  year,  predict  its  offi- 
cers, it  will  number  100,000  members. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
California,  and  to  show  its  liberality  of 
spirit,  has  already  welcomed  a  flourish- 
ing woman's  auxiliary. 

The  association  has  been  formed  in 
the  belief  that  "it  is  far  easier  and  more 


agreeable  to  keep  off  the  shelf  than  to 
get  off."     Among  its  objects  are  these: 

To  promote  and  foster  a  high  standard  of 
citizenship,  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of 
unity  among  its  members  and  to  create  ave- 
nues for  mental  and  spiritual  endeavor  and 
sources  of  production   and  distribution. 

Thus  does  M.  E.  Bryant,  its  "vigor- 
ous, broad-visioned,  hoary-headed  presi- 
dent," describe  some  of  the  things  the 
association  has  accomplished: 

When  the  call  of  our  country  went  forth 
for  volunteers,  our  association  registered  two 
hundred  expert  mechanics  for  the  ship-build- 
ing service.  A  few  weeks  ago  our  chief  of 
police  came  to  us,  explaining  the  city's  lack 
of  adequate  protection  because  of  the  call  to 
the  colors  of  so  many  men,  including  the 
National  Guardsmen.  In  response  to  his  ap- 
peal for  help,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age 
immediately  enrolled  themselves  as  Half 
Century  Home  Guards,  and  are  diligently 
drilling  and  training  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  and  experienced  officers.  We 
propose  to  raise  two  battalions  of  Home 
Guards,  and  have  already  organized  a  school 
for  officers. 

We  have  a  fixed  purpose  in  view,  to  bene- 
fit men  and  women  past  fifty,  men  and  women 
who  have  done  things;  who  have  been  a 
creative  force,  and  who  are  still  competent 
to  do  and  to  create;  and  we  believe  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  making  it  impossible  in  the 
future  to  pauperize  such  of  our  citizens.  We 
are  not  a  political  organization,  but  we  shall 
see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  passed  such  laws 
as  shall  protect  men  and  women  of  mature 
years.  We  have  already  taken  steps  in  that 
direction.  Immediately  upon  organizing, 
we  began  to  bombard  Washington,  urging 
the  abolishment  of  the  age  limit  from  the 
civil  service  rules;  and  Senator  Phelan  of 
California  is  introducing  a  measure  in  Con- 
gress with  the  purpose  of  such  abolishment 
in  view. 

We  are  starting  a  campaign  of  education 
to  open  the  mind  of  the  employer  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  past  fifty,  if  he  is  mentally  and 
physically  fit,  is  worthy  of  employment.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  are  recognizing  us — recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  we  have  men  among  us 
who  are  competent  to  fill  positions  of  im- 
portance and  trust.  We  have  already 
placed  two  hundred  of  our  members,  men 
who  have  heretofore  been  fighting  the  un- 
successful battle  of  the  gray-haired. 

WHERE  WAR  WAGES   DO 
NOT  REACH 

TWO  current  studies  of  working 
women  and  girls  confirm  the  im- 
pression of  wages  lagging  behind  the 
cost  of  living,  of  the  persistence  of  the 
old  theory  that  women's  wages  are  to 
be  figured  not  on  their  services  and 
needs  but  on  the  fraction  of  the  neces- 
sary family  income  not  earned  by 
fathers  and  brothers — "they  can  live  so 
much  more  cheaply  at  home" — and  of 
the  fact  that  war  work  and  war  condi- 
tions have  only  slightly  affected  some 
of  the  traditional  women's  trades,  such 
as  clerking  in  retail  stores. 

Both  reports  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Consumers'  League.  One,  written  by 
Josephine  A.  Roche  for  the  national 
league,  will  appear  shortly  as  a  pamphlet 
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under  the  title,  One  Hundred  Wage- 
Earning  Women  and  Girls  in  Balti- 
more. The  other,  done  by  Jessica  Wads- 
worth  Burns  for  the  Ohio  league,  has 
been  printed  as  a  four-page  leaflet. 

THE  Baltimore  report  studies  the  act- 
ual cost  of  living  and  incomes  of  one 
hundred  wage-earning  women  and  girls 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February 
of  this  year,  following  in  the  path  of 
Miss  Butler's  similar  study  of  Baltimore 
in  1912  (Saleswomen  in  Mercantile 
Stores,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Pub- 
lications). Not  only  the  figures  but  the 
stories  of  individual  women  "explode 
the  complacent  delusion,"  writes  Miss 
Roche, 

that  the  wages  of  women  in  war-time  have 
risen  to  meet  the  increased  costs.  In  muni- 
tion and  war  industries,  it  is  true,  the  wages 
of  women  are  greatly  increased.  Undoubt- 
edly the  influence  of  these  industries  has 
forced  a  slight  advance  in  women's  pay  in 
other  lines  of  work.  But  it  has  not  operated 
as  generally,  nor  have  the  increases  been  as 
large  as  popularly  supposed.  The  results  of 
this  inquiry  bring  out  once  more  the  fun- 
damental facts  made  familiar  by  all  previous 
studies  of  working  girls  and  women ;  the 
deficit  between  their  earnings  and  cost  of 
living — their  problems  of  mere  existence. 

Personal  interviews  with  the  one  hun- 
dred were  supplemented  by  many  other 
sources  of  information.    Says  the  report: 

The  fact  which  most  compels  attention 
about  this  group  of  workers  (two-thirds  of 
them  in  factories,  one-third  in  department 
stores  or  offices)  is  that  48  per  cent  receive 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $4-00  a  year — 
approximately  $8  a  week;  and  84  per  cent 
receive  less  than  $500  a  year,  approximately 
$10  a  week.  In  their  last  place  of  employ- 
ment, at  the  end  of  1917,  65  per  cent  of  them 
were  being  paid  less  than  $9  a  week. 

Yet  half  of  them  were  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  all  save  two  were  born 
in  this  country  and  three-quarters  of 
them  of  American-born  parents;  54  per 
cent  had  finished  the  eighth  grade  in 
school;  half  had  had  five  years  or  more 
experience — "of  fifteen  women  who  had 
worked  steadily  and  faithfully  more 
than  fifteen  years  in  one  line  of  work, 
only  three  were  being  paid  as  much  as 
$12  a  week." 

A  minimum  wage  for  a  woman  in 
Baltimore  is  estimated  at  $10.25  (in 
New  York  it  is  $11.70).  Yet  nearly 
half  of  the  group  spent  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, which  leads  the  committee  to  re- 
mark that  "few  persons  realize  that  liv- 
ing at  home  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  girl  is  assisted.  Only  half  of  the 
66  per  cent  living  at  home  were  receiv- 
ing help,  direct  or  indirect,  from  their 
people.  The  other  half  were  entirely 
self-supporting  and  fifteen  of  them  had 
dependents  to  care  for  as  well."  Forty- 
four  per  cent  had  help  from  relatives 
or  from  semi-charitable  homes,  yet  even 
with  this,  "in  a  number  of  instances  the 
income  fell  considerably  short  of  the 
estimated   minimum   and   the  lack  of   a 


wholesome   life    could    be   seen    in    the 
girl's   frail   and   anemic  appearance." 
The  investigation,  says  the  report, 

emphasizes  anew  the  incredible  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  community  which  so  taxes  and 
neglects  one  of  its  most  precious  assets — the 
splendid  courage  and  strong  moral  fiber  of 
underpaid  girls  who  go  unflinchingly  for- 
ward year  after  year,  keeping  faith  with  a 
future  that  promises  them  nothing.  On 
every  side  stand  out  in  vivid  contrast  to 
their  burdens  the  carefree  and  abundant  lives 
of  loved  and  protected  women,  or  the  in- 
dulged and  seemingly  pleasure-filled  exis- 
tence of  the  others  who  have  bargained  away 
their  most  precious  possession.  The  wage- 
earners  daily  see  women  who  have  labored 
honestly  and  unswervingly  through  the  years, 
whose  reward  has  been  a  youth  of  bitter 
struggle  and  a  gray  middle  age  of  re- 
nounced hopes.  Yet  throngs  of  girl  workers 
fight  unceasingly  a  steadfast  battle  never 
won  by  a  single  supreme  moment  of  effort 
and  denial,  but  having  to  be  everlastingly 
renewed.  It  is  a  miracle  made  possible  only 
by  that  marvelous  idealism  of  youth  which 
clings  to  its  dream  of  better  things  and  re- 
fuses all  compromise. 

The  Ohio  league,  through  its  Mini- 
mum Wage  Committee,  studied  the 
wages  offered  in  8,540  advertisements 
for  "Help  Wanted— Female"  in  1915 
and  again  in  1917  under  two  headings: 
1,  "home  service;"  2,  "store,  office,  hotel, 
factory,  etc." 

All  of  the  first  group  receive  room 
and  board,  so  that  increased  cost  of  rent 
and  food  does  not  affect  them.  Of  the 
total,  96  per  cent,  or  1,134,  who  do 
"general  house-work,"  were  offered  an 
average  of  $4.81  a  week  in  1915,  while 
2,753  were  offered  $6.09  in  1917— fig- 
ures significant  for  the  number  sought 
as  well  as  for  the  increase  of  27  per  cent 
in  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  "domestic 
cooks"  and  "special  service"  (nurses, 
waitresses,  parlor  maids,  companions, 
etc.)  were  offered  only  6  per  cent  more. 

Now,  although  all  of  these  domestic 
servants  are  furnished  full  board  and 
rent,  the  Consumers'  League  finds  that 
their  expenses  for  clothing,  shoes  and  all 
other  items  have  increased  for  them 
from  10  per  cent  (carfare  in  Cleveland) 
to  75  per  cent  on  clothes.  It  finds  an 
increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent  neces- 
sary on  all  items  except  food,  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  wages  to  keep  them  at 
the  1915  level.  The  general  house- 
worker  is,  then,  on  the  average,  2  per 
cent  better  off  than  she  was  in  1915 — 
12  cents  a  week,  although  her  wages 
have  gone  up  27  per  cent.  The  domes- 
tic cooks  and  the  others  mentioned  in 
their  wage  class,  are  distinctly  worse  off. 

Of  4,122  positions  offered  in  stores, 
factories,  offices,  hotels  and  factories, 
899  cases  were  dropped  out  for  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  on  which  to  base  a 
comparison.  Of  the  3,223  remaining, 
candy-makers  (1  per  cent  of  the  total) 
were  offered  an  increase  of  78  per  cent 
— an  amount  explained  at  least  in  part 
by  the  low  wages  prevailing  in  1915 
($4.68,  the  lowest  in  the  whole  group 
of  over  3,000  girls)   which  made  a  big 


raise  necessary  to  keep  a  working  force 
at  all.  These  girls  were,  therefore,  28 
per  cent  better  off  than  in  1915. 

Among  the  dish-washers,  electrical 
and  hardware  workers  and  those  opera- 
ting power  machines  on  clothing  ( 19  per 
cent  of  the  total)  the  increase  was  46 
per  cent,  leaving  them  4  per  cent  worse 
off  than  before. 

Among  the  960  errand,  stock  and 
office  girls,  bookkeepers,  clerical  workers, 
stenographers,  packers  and  paper-box 
makers,  who  comprise  51  per  cent  of  all, 
the  increase  was  35  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent  under  1915.  And  among  the  560 
waitresses  and  kitchen  help  in  hotels, 
etc.,  saleswomen,  typists,  bindery 
workers,  seamstresses  and  milliners 
there  was  a  raise  of  only  15  per  cent, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  35  per  cent  over  the 
wages  of  1915. 

The  report  sharply  disclaims  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  1915  wages  were 
adequate — it  is  merely  comparing  the 
average  rates  offered  in  the  two  years 
— and  then  shows  that  of  all  these  girls 
and  women  only  20  per  cent  are  offered 
wages  which  will  buy  as  much  now  as 
the  1915  wages  bought;  for  80  per  cent, 
"actual  wages"  have  gone  down. 

Somewhat  analogous  is  the  recent 
study  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
as  to  the  decreased  use  of  milk  in  Bal- 
timore. While  there  were  only  756 
children  (two  to  seven  years)  in  the 
families  studied,  the  results  are  offered 
as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in 
American  cities  since  the  information 
was  secured  by  school  nurses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  nurses  of  the 
Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
and  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  from  all 
families  they  visited  during  a  certain 
short  period,  provided  ( 1 )  there  were 
at  least  two  children  under  seven  years 
of  age,  (2)  the  family  had  been  in  the 
city  at  least  a  year,  and  (3)  no  tuber- 
cular patient  was  living  with  the  family. 

THE  study  showed,  in  brief,  that 
only  29  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
having  fresh  milk  to  drink  as  against  60 
per  cent  a  year  ago  and  only  20,  or  3  per 
cent,  are  having  as  much  as  three  cups 
a  day ;  the  number  of  families  who  are 
buying  no  fresh  milk  at  all  has  risen 
from  37  a  year  ago  to  107,  or  29  per 
cent  of  all  studied,  and  these  include 
one-fourth  of  all  the  children  under 
seven ;  at  the  same  time,  the  total 
amount  of  canned  milk  purchased  has 
decreased  ;  moreover,  for  46  per  cent  of 
the  575  children  who  are  not  drink ing 
milk,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  substi- 
tuted. 

In  Louisville,  a  detailed  study  of  ten 
families  having  an  income  of  $15  a 
week  or  less,  made  for  the  Associated 
Charities  by  Anna  Roller,  puts  the  dis- 
parity between  wages  and  cost  of  li\ing 
in  concrete  terms.  Less  food  and 
cheaper    food    is    bought,    two    families 
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going  entirely  without  meat  and  five 
without  milk.  Several  families  have 
moved  into  cheaper  quarters,  seven 
wanted  to  move  but  could  not  afford  to. 
Practically  no  new  clothing  is  bought, 
the  wage-earner  buying  second-hand 
what  he  must  have,  the  children  depend- 
ing entirely  on  gifts.  Furniture  is  not 
replaced.  Only  one  family  has  replen- 
ished the  supply  of  towels  and  bedding 


since  1914,  in  all  of  the  others  the  sup- 
ply being  so  inadequate  that  cleanliness 
is  impossible — and  four  of  the  ten  fami- 
lies do  not  own  a  broom!  Recreation, 
of  course,  is  negligible,  but  nine  have 
church  connections.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  illness  among  them ;  eight 
families  have  had  more  than  in  1914 
and  in  six  cases  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  ill  during  the  past  winter. 


Health  in  War  Time 


The  American  Medical  Association 

By  Graham  Taylor 


WHILE  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  the  advancement  of 
medical  and  surgical  science,  never  in  all 
the  seventy-one  years  of  its  history  has  it 
gone  further  afield  or  so  broadened  the 
scope  of  its  science  as  at  its  session  in 
Chicago  last  week.  A  large  number  of  the 
technical  topics  announced  for  the  section 
meetings  of  "the  scientific  assembly"  dealt 
with  war  problems  directly  or  by  way  of 
application  or  exemplification.  The  great 
general  sessions,  which  crowded  two  of  the 
largest  halls  in  Chicago,  were  wholly  de- 
voted to  patriotic  themes. 

Significantly,  the  opening  note  of  the  series 
of  meetings,  struck  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dean 
Bevan  in  his  presidential  address,  was  a 
summons  to  "each  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  each  county  medical  society,  each 
state  medical  society  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  propaganda  against  drink,  and  se- 
cure national  prohibition  not  years  from  now, 
but  now,  when  it  is  so  badly  needed  and  will 
accomplish  so  much  good  not  only  for  our 
boys  in  khaki  and  Tn  blue,  but  for  the  na- 
tion in  arms."  Dr.  Bevan  added,  "When 
it  has  once  been  done  away  with,  it  could 
no  more  be  resurrected  after  the  war  than 
could    slavery." 

He  declared  that  protection  by  law  against 
the  injury  that  drink  is  doing  to  our  people 
is  "the  most  important  public  health  measure 
that  could  be  secured,"  and  insisted  that 
"science  and  education  should  eliminate  not 
only  the  plagues  and  epidemics,  but  also 
the  curse  of  drink  from  the  world."  He 
coupled  the  claim  that  "no  army  has  ever 
been  mobilized  that  has  been  as  free  from 
drinking  as  the  American  army,"  with  the 
observation  that  "venereal  disease  is  only 
about  half  as  frequent  in  the  men  after  they 
enter  the  army  as  in  similar  groups  of  in- 
dividuals  in   civil   life." 

Referring  to  the  obsession  of  Germany, 
Dr.  Bevan  said,  "We  medical  men  are  fa- 
miliar with  a  horrible  disease  which  be- 
gins with  an  initial  lesion  acquired  in  a 
debauch  and  which  ends  often  in  insanity 
with  delusions  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  German  nation 
is  suffering  from  such  a  disease  and  from 
such    a    form    of   insanity." 

Even  greater  than  the  demonstration  that 
followed  this  address  were  the  ones  that 
greeted  the  appearance  and  words  of  the 
distinguished  men  representing  the  medical 
science  and  war  service  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  France  and  Belgium.  At  the 
presentation  of  each  the  audience  rose  spon- 


taneously to  greet  not  only  the  man,  but  the 
nation.  The  young  Belgian  surgeon  touched 
the  American  heart  by  baring  that  of  Bel- 
gium in  saying,  "We  had  heard  of  you  and 
knew  something  of  you  before  tht  war,  but 
war  showed  us  your  heart.  You  have  fed 
a  whole  nation  and  clothed  it  across  a  wide 
sea  and  Belgium  gives  you  back  a  dumb, 
all-enveloping  love  and  devotion  in  return." 

Selective  service  procedure  and  results,  in 
being  credited  with  sending  into  the  army 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  three  mil- 
lions of  men  now  under  arms,  came  in  for 
much  helpful  discussion.  For  this  purpose 
Surgeon-General  Gorgas  and  many  of  his 
staff  and  army  surgeons,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  provost  marshal-general  s 
office  met  with  a  large  number  of  physicians 
serving  with  the  draft  boards  and  not  a 
few  lawyers  and  laymen  connected  with 
them.  The  regulations  for  physical  exami- 
nation, old  and  new,  were  so  interpreted  as 
to  promote  a  more  uniform  standard  in  their 
application.  Insistence  was  laid  upon  judg- 
ing the  man  as  a  whole,  not  merely  as  "an 
anatomic    fragment." 

Men  with  remediable  defects  are  not 
hereafter  to  be  accepted  at  camp,  but  will 
be  urged  to  take  such  treatment  at  home  as 
will  fit  them  for  service.  An  army  surgeon 
from  one  of  the  cantonments  gave  interest- 
ing evidence  that  the  men  voluntarily  in 
service  responded  much  more  effectively  to 
remedial  treatment  than  the  men  unwillingly 
drafted,  who  were  often  guilty  of  malin- 
gering. Notwithstanding  the  frankly  ad- 
mitted mistakes  and  unevenness  of  results 
experienced  in  administering  the  selective 
service,  it  was  rated  by  common  consent  to 
be  one  of  the  very  greatest  achievements  of 
the  democratic  spirit  and  method. 

Surgeon-General    Gorgas   said: 

"The  world  has  never  seen  a  better  army 
than  America  is  now  putting  into  the  field, 
and  the  standard  is  constantly  rising.  The 
death  rate  decreases  as  the  health  conditions 
improve.  The  best  record  previously  was 
the  Japanese  army,  which  was  twenty  per 
thousand.  Ours  is  only  eight  per  thousand. 
The  American  boy  is  safer  in  the  army  than 
at  home,  and  except  when  sweeping  casualty 
lists  come  in,  the  death  rate  will  be  much 
lower  than   in   civilian   life. 

"Social  diseases  are  being  rapidly  curbed, 
if  not  eliminated  and  the  chief  obstacle  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  that  line  is  with 
the  new  recruits  who  are  infected.  Vice 
zones  are  being  enlarged  around  the  camps 
and  the  net  is  being  drawn  tighter  all  the 
time   against  immoral   women    and   the   sale 


of  alcohol  to  soldiers.  There  is  less  social 
disease  than  we  expected,  and  the  men  them- 
selves are  doing  magnificently  by  cooperating 
in  every  way  to  check  this  usual  scourge  of 
armies.  Parents  may  feel  that  their  sons  are 
subject  to  less  temptation  in  this  line  in 
the   army   than   at   home. 

"We  aim  to  safeguard  the  men  with 
every  known  defense  for  their  welfare,  from 
the  moment  they  leave  home  until  they  are 
restored,  or  may  have  given  their  lives  to 
their  country.  We  guard  them  in  camps, 
on  the  high  seas,  in  the  training  camps  in 
France  and  in  the  front  line  trenches.  The 
American  soldiers  are  presenting  wonderful 
physical  qualifications  to  stand  all  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  as  well  as  exceeding  mental 
keenness  that  will  make  of  them  the  most 
invincible   army   in   the   world." 

Instead  of  approving  an  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  exempt  officers  and  employes 
of  state,  county  and  city  health  departments 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  needed  in  the 
preservation  of  public  health,  the  association 
submitted  the  proposal  to  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral for  his  consideration.  A  resolution  in 
favor  of  permitting  medical  students  to  prac- 
tise medicine  during  the  war  was  voted 
down.  A  demand  that  doctors  of  German 
or  Austrian  citizenship  be  prohibited  from 
working  in  hospitals  during  the  war  was 
also  defeated.  Vivisection  was  favored  un- 
der certain   specified   conditions. 

The  American  Association  of  Industrial 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  led  the  way  to  the 
large  emphasis  given  to  the  physical  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  at  one  of  the  greatest 
meetings  of  the  association  and  by  many  of 
its  sections.  The  large  proportion  of  these 
industrial  doctors  who  were  not  older  than 
early  middle  life,  was  noteworthy,  very  few 
gray  heads  being  among  them  and  most  of 
them  representing  laymen.  Many  of  the 
men  wearing  uniforms  graduated  into  the 
medical  staff  of  the  army  from  the  ranks  of 
the  others  who  are  developing  the  industrial 
medical  service  of  the  railways,  mining 
camps,  manufacturing  and  commercial  plants. 
Notable  among  them  was  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Mock,  secretary  of  the  association,  who  is 
assistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
construction in  the  surgeon-general's  office 
at  Washington  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  taken  into  the  service  from 
his  work  at  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
where  he  developed  its  effective  medical  de- 
partment serving  thousands  of  its  employes. 

An  allusion  to  the  neglect  of  the  teeth 
as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dis- 
qualification for  military  service,  elicited 
two  surprising  statements  of  fact.  One  was 
that  the  suspicion  of  malingering  upon  the 
part  of  a  large  group  of  workingmen  proved 
to  be  groundless  when  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  of  their  physical  condition 
they  received  dental  care  which  so  es- 
tablished their  health  and  improved  their 
efficiency  that  their  liability  to  injury  mark- 
edly decreased.  The  other  fact  was  cited 
to  prove  that  the  disqualification  of  railway 
engineers  for  continued  service  was  due  to 
neglect  of  the  teeth,  which  accentuated  the 
dangers  to  which  their  health  was  exposed 
by  their  sedentary  habits.  Dentists  are  or- 
ganizing to  provide  free  treatment  to  drafted 
men   Who  cannot   pay   for  it. 

"Curative  shops"  as  adjuncts  of  the  hos- 
pitals were  described  as  the  means  through 
which  the  physical  reconstruction  and  re- 
education of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  help  many  of  them  to  a  better  job 
than  they  had  before  the  war.  To  this  end 
the  secretary  of  war  is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  of  keeping  all  disabled  sol- 
diers in  the  military  service  until  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army  has  cured  them 
as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible.  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,   the  eminent  Chicago  surgeon,   now 
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attached  to  the  surgeon-general's  staff  and 
placed  in  charge  of  this  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  the  whole  country,  announced  that 
great  reconstruction  hospitals  thoroughly 
equipped  for  extended  treatment  of  every 
known  type  of  permanent  disability  caused 
by  wounds,  gas  and  liquid  fire  and  disease 
in  the  war  will  be  erected  in  each  one  of 
the  sixteen  military  districts.  There  the  men 
discharged  from  military  service  on  account 
of  disability  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
not  only  to  receive  the  best  treatment  pos- 
sible, but  to  be  trained  for  agriculture,  car- 
pentering, shoemaking,  electrical  work, 
gardening  and  other  occupations.  The  hos- 
pitals will  be  low  buildings  out  in  the  open, 
where  many  can  work  on  the  farms.  The 
whole  atmosphere  surrounding  them  will  be 
such  as  to  restore  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
give  them  a  renewed  grip  on  life  to  enable 
them  to  reenter  it  with  the  same  or  greater 
aggressiveness  and  outlook.  Dr.  Billings 
estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  disabled 
men  will  thus  be  returned  to  civil  life  fully 
qualified  to  be  self-supporting.  These  con- 
stitute only  one-tenth  of  the  men  who  may 
be  wounded,  but  will  number  not  less  than 
100,000.  Great  applause  greeted  his  decla- 
ration that  "we  must  not  sit  by  and  be  will- 
ing for  them  to  peddle  shoestrings  on  street 
corners  or  rot  away  in  old  soldiers'  homes." 

Referring  to  the  soldiers  who  come  back 
"rattled,"  Sir  James  MacKenzie,  the  noted 
British  heart  specialist,  said: 

"We  call  it  neuro-something-or-other,  but 
all  he  needs  is  a  holiday.  The  value  of 
games  as  a  therapeutic  measure  has  never 
been  sufficiently  studied.  Recreation  is  one 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  reconstruction 
of  disabled  soldiers,  particularly  those  suf- 
fering  from   shell    shock." 

The  5,000  or  more  women  physicians  in  the 
United  States  were  proportionately  as  well 
represented  in  the  Medical  Women's  Na- 
tional Association  as  were  the  men  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Moreover, 
more  than  half  of  all  the  women  physicians 
were  found  to  have  tendered  their  profes- 
sional services  to  the  government  for  the 
medical  reserve,  notwithstanding  the  cus- 
tomary discrimination  against  women  both 
as  surgeons  and  nurses  in  the  army.  They 
voted  to  ask  President  Wilson  to  set  aside 
this  discriminatory  usage,  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  service  they 
could  render  directly  not  only,  but  in  re- 
lieving medical  men  from  some  of  the 
work  that  women  could  do  as  well. 

No  better  backing  could  have  been  given 
to  this  request  than  by  Dr.  Franklin  K. 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  general  medical 
board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
He  said  that  there  is  no  longer  any  legal 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  women  physicians 
upon  military  service  on  the  same  plane  with 
men.  While  this  is  the  only  war  in  which 
general  dependence  has  been  placed  upon 
women  trained  nurses,  their  efficiency  had 
already  broken  down  the  old  prejudice 
against  women's  medical  service  in  the 
army.  "No  one  can  possibly  dream  of  men 
nurses  equal  to  women,"  he  added.  "The 
very  quality  of  the  maternal  instinct  makes 
the  woman  nurse  supreme."  Claiming 
that  women  doctors  can  do  certain  things 
better  than  men,  he  said  the  country  would 
need  all  its  men  and  women  doctors  if  the 
war  continues.  Thirty  per  cent  of  them 
will  be  required  at  the  front  and  an  equal 
number  to  safeguard  the  workers  in  muni- 
tions plants  at  home.  He  urged  women 
physicians,  therefore,  to  register  with  the 
Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  authorized 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Already 
sixty-four  women  doctors  are  working  in  a 
unit  through  the  American  women's  hos- 
pitals in  France  and  another  unit  is  leav- 
ing  within    a    few    davs. 


INDUSTRIAL       PHYSICIANS 

AND     THE    RETURNING 

SOLDIER 

By   William  A.  Evans,  M.  D. 

IT  is  time  for  someone  to  propose  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
medical  service — preventive  and  cura- 
tive— and  the  allotment  of  physicians  to 
military  duties,  the  industries,  farmers, 
health  departments  and  other  groups.  The 
medical  profession  has  been  accused  of  a 
lack  of  social  sense.  The  charge  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  an  explanatory  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  work  so  much 
as  individuals  and  with  individuals  that 
they  fail  to  see  and  perhaps  are  even  unable 
to  see  the  interests  of  society.  In  my  opinion 
the  most  that  can  be  said  against  them  is 
that  ofttimes  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  in- 
terests of  the  group  in  their  concentration 
upon  the  needs  of  the  individual.  When 
something  arises  to  focus  their  attention  on 
the  group  they  react  readily  to  the  stimulus. 
No  better  proof  of  this  position  could  be 
had  than  the  papers  and  discussions,  first,  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  held  October  last  and,  second, 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Chicago  last  week.  The 
week's  program  was  inaugurated  on  the 
tenth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Physi- 
cians ai.d  Surgeons.  This  meeting  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  problems  presented 
by  industrial  groups  under  conditions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Selby  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  the  medical  profession 
to  industrial  efficiency  in  war  time  said 
that  it  is  estimated  that  six  and  a  half  indus- 
trial workers  are  required  to  produce  the 
supplies  necessary  to  maintain  each  soldier. 
An  army  of  five  million  soldiers  will  re- 
quire the  backing  of  325  million  people. 
These  men  are  the  industrial  man  power  of 
the  country.  They  must  be  kept  fit  if  the 
five  million  are  to  be  effective.  To  main- 
tain the  physical  and  health  standards  of 
industrial  workers,  Dr.  Selby  proposes  the 
organization  of  an  industrial  medical  re- 
serve corps.  This  corps  would  be  composed 
of  industrial  physicians,  surgeons  and  hy- 
gienists.  They  would  be  commissioned  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
would  wear  the  uniform  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Ranks  would  be  determined  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  While  the  amount  of 
pay  would  be  fixed  by  the  rank  as  assigned 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  in  the  employ  of  the  es- 
tablishments in  which  they  serve  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  paid.  Men  would  be 
trained  for  this  work  by  serving  as  internes 
for  a  set  period  in  large,  well  organized 
industrial  establishments.  In  the  event  that 
an  industrial  plant  is  too  small  to  afford  an 
industrial  physician,  the  plan  contemplates  a 
division  of  the  time  of  an  industrial  physi- 
cian between  that  and  other  plants. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Patterson,  speaking  on  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  men  in  industry, 
gave  several  reasons  for  the  present  labor 
shortage.  A  large  proportion  of  the  several 
million  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers.  Im- 
migration practically  stopped  for  four  years, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Patterson,  will  not  be 
reestablished  for  many  years.  It  may  never 
be  a  source  of  considerable  man  power.  A 
great  many  able-bodied  workers  are  still 
engaged  in  non-essential  work.  Absenteeism, 
resulting  from  high  wages,  is  unusually  high. 
Much  labor  is  now  employed  in  jobs  for 
which  the  men  are  not  physically  or  other- 
wise fitted.  There  are  30,000  fatal  accidents, 
300,000  serious  accidents  and  3,000,000  minor 
accidents   each   year. 

The  withdrawal  of  physicians  for  military 


services  threatened  awhile  back  to  be  a  seri- 
ous hazard.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  tem- 
porary. Most  of  them  will  continue  through- 
out the  war  and  some  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely. The  rehabilitated  should  be  em- 
ployed because,  first,  it  is  right,  patriotic  and 
humane  and,  second,  because  the  man  power 
is  needed  now  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  authorities  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  38,000  industrial  establish- 
ments located  in  that  state  with  a  view  of 
discovering  how  many  of  each  type  of  in- 
jured men  each  establishment  could  advan- 
tageously make  use  of.  On  May  1  replies 
were  still  coming  in.  A  tabulation  showed 
then  a  demand  for  42,111  crippled  men. 
Positions  were  available  for  5,783  men  with 
repulsive  face  deformities,  for  4,335  men 
with  stiff  fingers,  for  4,021  men  blind  in  one 
eye,  and  for  3,642  men  deaf  in  one  ear. 
Some  employers  wrote  that  the  greater  sta- 
bility of  crippled  men  in  an  employment 
more  than  offset  their  physical  handicaps. 
Dr.  James  Bordley  told  of  a  man  who  oper- 
ated a  crane  that  had  killed  two  men  and 
severely  injured  three  others.  Examination 
showed  him  to  be  blind  in  one  eye  and 
therefore  without  perspective.  This  was 
probably  the  explanation  of  the  accidents 
which  his  crane  had  caused. 

A  training  school  for  the  blind  has  been 
organized  at  Baltimore  under  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  institute  will 
train  blind  men  for  productive  work,  will 
put  them  in  jobs  and  will  oversee  them  after- 
wards. Men  found  not  fitted  for  the  jobs 
given  them  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  posi- 
tions and  reassigned.  The  institute  has  or- 
ganized a  savings  association  to  help  blind 
men  in  the  management  of  their  finances. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bloodgood  explained  the 
reason  for  many  of  the  rulings  of  the  draft 
authorities  and  told  of  how  large  groups  of 
men  now  not  eligible  for  military  service 
could  be  put  in  condition  to  pass  the  exam- 
ining boards.  D.  C.  McMurtrie  gave  a  mov- 
ing picture  and  lantern  slide  demonstration 
of  methods  of  education  and  training  of 
cripples  employed  in  France,  England  and 
Canada.  Dr.  O.  P.  Geier  presented  a  most 
comprehensive  plan  for  caring  for  the  health 
of  men  engaged  in  industries.  The  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  the  General  Medical  Board. 
It  calls  for  an  advisory  committee  on  indus- 
trial medicine  and  surgery.  On  this  com- 
mittee are  Dr.  Joseph  Schereschewsky,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  V.  H.  Manning, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  W.  A.  Davis, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Roval  Meeker, 
Department  of  Labor;  Magnus  Alexander, 
organized  industry;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  or- 
ganized labor;  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Mayo,  or- 
ganized medicine;  Col.  H.  E.  Mock,  organ- 
ized industrial  medicine  and  the  army. 

The  director  of  this  work  is  to  be  Dr. 
Geier  himself.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
retention  at  home  of  enough  men  to  care 
for  the  employes  of  manufacturing  plants. 
The  program  embraces  work  for  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  industrial  employes.  One 
section  of  the  scheme  as  outlined  on  paper 
provides  for  the  control  of  all  medical  work 
of  all  sorts  among  the  civilian  population. 
This  is  a  very  ambitious  program.  It  is 
questionable  how  much  of  this  part  of  the 
program  relating  to  general  medical  work 
among   civilians   can    be    made    effective. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  drain  of 
physicians  to  supply  the  army,  navv  and  Red 
Cross  war  service  when  added  to  those 
loaned  to  our  allies  is  leaving  large  groups 
of  the  civilian  population  with  scant  medical 
service,  is  depleting  health  departments  and 
is  jeopardizing  the  health  of  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  must  remain  at 
home.  The  industrial  phvsicians  were  quick 
to  see  this.  Out  of  this  recognition  this  com- 
mission has  grown. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH    IN    STATE 

AND   NATION 

By   Gertrude  Seymour 

STATE  health  officers  from  the  United 
States  and  territorial  officers  from  Can- 
ada have  just  held  their  sixteenth  an- 
nual conference  with  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  Washington.  Discus- 
sions centered  especially  upon  health  matters 
as  they  were  affected  by  the  war,  and  the 
scope  of  subjects  included  under  this  head- 
ing afforded  additional  proof  that  there  were 
few  phases  of  public  health  in  this  country 
not  affected  by  the  military  activities. 

Sanitation  of  extra-cantonment  areas,  both 
in  towns  and  rural  districts  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  military  posts,  is  becoming  more 
definitely  a  part  of  community  life  thanks  to 
the  patience  of  administering  officials  and 
the  never-ending  process  of  education  and 
demonstration  among  the  people  of  these 
areas. 

Attention  was  called  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Free- 
man, state  health  officer  of  Ohio,  to  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  trachoma  and  its 
bearing  on  the  health  of  military  forces. 
This  disease  and  hookworm  were  the  sub- 
ject of  notes  of  special  warning.  Less  easy 
of  detection,  their  progress  northward  was 
in  the  last  few  years  perceptible  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  found  among  drafted 
troops.  A  system  of  federal  supervision  of 
civil  industries  was  discussed  as  an  im- 
mediately desirable  intention  of  industrial 
hygiene.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture a  satisfactory  system  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  local  plants,  especially  those  de- 
voted to  war  industries,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  effected. 

The  effect  on  public  health  of  the  shortage 
of  physicians  already  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  this  country  is  still  a  matter  of  prophecy. 
But  it  was  held  increasingly  desirable  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  value  of  clinics  and 
dispensaries  and  urge  that  these  be  used 
freely  in  order  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity should  not  suffer  as  practitioners 
were  withdrawn  for  military  service. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  sessions  the  three  most 
important  discussions  were  those  concerning 
the  use  of  records  of  drafted  men  for  pub- 
lic health  purposes  on  pellagra  and  venereal 
diseases.  To  an  important  extent  the  mili- 
tary authorities  are  cooperating  in  many 
places  with  the  civilian  public  health  officers 
by  sending  word  of  the  number  of  men  dis- 
missed from  camp  for  tuberculosis  or  other 
communicable  diseases.  Such  records  may, 
it  was  believed,  be  kept  entirely  confidential 
and  yet  serve  as  the  basis  of  important  epi- 
demiological   activity. 

Assistant  Surgeon-General  Goldberger  re- 
ported on  the  experiment  of  the  past  year 
concerning  pellagra  in  cotton  mill  villages 
of  the  South.  These  investigations  showed 
beyond  question  that  the  incidence  of  pel- 
lagra was  not  dependable  upon  insanitary 
conditions.  In  places  where  the  typhoid  rate 
had  been  high,  there  was  but  little  pellagra; 
where  the  pellagra  rate  had  been  high,  there 
was  very  little  typhoid.  The  experience  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  thus  far  tends  to 
disprove  the  claim  of  the  transmissibility  of 
pellagra  through  insanitary  conditions; 
equally  to  prove  the  relationship  of  pellagra 
to  dietary  practices.  Where  families  are 
unable  to  secure  proper  supply  of  animal 
proteid  in  their  food,  pellagra  follows  with- 
out question.  There  may  be  an  adequate 
calory  standard  in  the  diet,  but  the  absence 
of  these  particular  protamines  results  in  the 
disease.  As  animal  food  is  increasingly 
expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  the  economic 
problem  makes  even  more  acute  the  question 
of  maintaining  the  health  of  certain  com- 
munities and  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
searches under  way  is  that  to  discover  in- 
expensive  substitutes  for   animal    proteids. 


Interest  in  the  problem  °f  venereal  dis- 
eases and  the  activities  already  begun  to- 
ward their  control  was  very  marked.  In  the 
discussion  a  spade  was  called  a  spade  and 
the  approach  to  the  problem  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  medical  first  of  all.  Facilities 
for  treatment  must  be  furnished  for  those 
already  willing  to  attend,  but  the  responsi- 
bility must  not  be  left  upon  the  patient 
alone.  The  responsibility  is  the  community's 
and  no  infected  person  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  community  as  a  menace  to 
the  general  health.  Hence  the  importance 
of  requiring  physicians  to  report  cases  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  This  measure  en- 
ables the  community  to  face  its  problem,  pro- 
vides records  indicating  the  actual  preval- 
ence of  the  disease,  and  insures  the  detec- 
tion of  carriers — a  measure  as  important 
and  even  more  important  in  the  case  of 
venereal  diseases  than  in  typhoid  or  menin- 
gitis. But  the  medical  treatment  and  law 
enforcement  are  not  the  only  phases  of  the 
problem  which  were  recognized  by  the  con- 
ference and  reports  upon  which  were  made 
available  to  the  conference.  If  the  prosti- 
tute is  not  to  be  allowed  to  earn  her  living 
by  prostitution,  she  must  be  given  something 
else  to  do  when  her  term  of  treatment  is  at 
an  end  and  she  passes  out  of  the  role  of 
"disease  carrier."  The  sentiment  was  strong- 
ly against  any  ruling  that  should  give  a 
prostitute  anything  resembling  a  certificate 
of  health  which  she  could  use  on  being  set 
free  in  the  community  again.  The  relation 
of  prostitution  to  feeblemindedness  is  ever 
increasingly  clear  and  the  service  of  psychi- 
atrists at  courts  and  detention  hospitals  was 
recognized  as  desirable  in  order  that  the 
feebleminded  prostitute  should  be  perma- 
nently segregated. 

Further,  information  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  the  infected  individuals  themselves 
regarding  the  nature  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea and  the  manner  of  transmission  of  these 
diseases  was  recognized  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate importance.  In  the  war  crisis  legis- 
lative action  was  necessary,  but  the  perma- 
nent control  of  these  diseases  and  the  repres- 
sion of  prostitution  that  is  becoming  a  na- 
tional ideal  must  depend  upon  an  intelligent 
public   opinion. 

During  the  conference  of  health  officers 
which  followed  that  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  addresses  on  the  venereal  disease 
campaign  were  given  by  Major  Snow  and 
Major  Sawyer,  of  the  surgeon-general's  of- 
fice, and  Assistant  Surgeon-General  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ma- 
jor Snow  outlined  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaign  developed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Major  Sawyer  gave  some  results 
of  recent  study  of  venereal  disease  statistics. 
Among  these  statistics  were  the  following: 
Eight  states  now  report  the  cases  by  name: 
twenty-four  by  number,  twenty-one  quaran- 
tine known  cases  of  infection  until  treatment 
renders  them  uninfectious,  eleven  have  bu- 
reaus or  divisions  for  special  attention  to 
venereal   diseases,   thirteen   are   now   report- 


ing the  cases  by  number  only,  but  report 
them  by  name  if  the  individual  disregards 
his  warning  and  behaves  as  a  menace  to  the 
community. 

Recently  military  figures  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  indicate  the  number  of  cases 
which  were  of  civilian  origin  before  the 
soldiers  reached  camp  at  all  and  those  which 
were  incurred  subsequent  to  enlistment  dur- 
ing leave  of  absence.  The  result  of  this 
study  showed  during  one  period  that  twelve 
cases  of  infection  had  been  incurred  subse- 
quent to  enlistment  during  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence; two  hundred  ninety-two  were  of  long 
standing  and  had  been  incurred  while  the 
men  were  still  in  civilian  life.  In  another 
period  the  figures  were  thirty-two  out  of 
five  hundred  eighty.  The  extent  of  the 
civilian  problem  can  hardly  be  more  dramat- 
ically presented.  Another  fact  which  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  the  military 
authorities  is  that  relatively  few  men  are 
infected  on  their  way  to  camp.  The  men 
are  taking  their  enlistment  seriously.  They 
leave  home  soberly  and  face  their  work  in 
an  earnest  mood  with  little  sympathy  for 
hilarious  midnight  sprees  and  farewell  per- 
formances. 

The  position  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  this  work  as  outlined  by  Assistant  Sur- 
geon-General McLaughlin  may  thus  be  sum- 
marized: The  service  now  operates  twentv- 
four  clinics  for  venereal  diseases  in  extra- 
cantonment  zones.  In  eight  of  these  arrange- 
ments either  have  been  made  or  are  now 
being  made  whereby  persons  infected  must 
be  kept  under  definite  control  whenever 
necessary.  This  work  could  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended were  funds  available.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  service  so  to  organize  work  in 
the  various  states  that  prostitutes  shall  not 
be  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  but 
that  each  state  shall  face  its  own  responsi- 
bility, and  that  every  precaution  shall  be 
taken  that  no  prostitute  be  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  In  some  of  the  extra-can- 
tonment zones  letters  are  being  sent  to  all 
prostitutes  who  have  been  living  in  red 
light  districts  recently  closed,  warning  them 
that  they  must  find  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood: another  letter  is  being  sent  to  drafted 
men  who  were  found  at  the  first  examination 
to  be  infected  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  re- 
quiring their  attendance  at  the  authorized 
clinic  nearest  to  their  home.  Finally,  men 
who  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  health  are  to  be  treated 
exactly  as  women  are  treated  and  prosti- 
tution, either  open  or  clandestine,  must  be 
fought  to  a  finish. 

The  service  is  now  arranging  to  appoint 
officers  who  shall  cooperate  with  the  state 
boards  of  health  in  various  states  in  taking 
charge  of  the  venereal  disease  work.  Sal- 
aries are  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments.  Appointees  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Arrangements  for  such  detail  of  officers  had 
been  completed  in  sixteen  states  at  the  time 
of  the  conference. 


Book  Reviews 


Militarism  and  Statecraft 

By  Munroe  Smith.  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons. 
286  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

These  able  and  thoroughly  scholarly  es- 
says, already  published  elsewhere,  are  well 
worth  the  enlarged  and  permanent  form 
here   given   them.     All   of   them,   the    author 


says,  "are  at  bottom  studies  of  the  German 
mind.  The  writer's  effort  is  primarily  not 
to  condemn  nor  to  excuse,  but  to  understand." 
The  most  original  and  interesting  matter  in 
the  volume  is  perhaps  that  contained  in  the 
few  pages  of  the  preface,  where  Prof.  Mun- 
roe Smith  sets  forth  his  theory  of  German 
political    psychology.     "We    are    prepared," 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE 

A  special  eight  weeks'  course  in  Industrial 
Welfare  Supervision  and  Employment  Man- 
agement is  offered  from  July  8  to  August  31. 

Chicago  School  of   Civics   and 
Philanthropy 

2559  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

For  Further  Information  Address  The  Dean 
Sixteenth  Year  Opens  Oct.   1,  1918 


The  Bank  for  Savings 

IN   THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 
280  Fourth  Avenue,  June  12th,  1918. 

198th   Semi-Annual  Dividend 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  an 
interest  dividend  for  the  six  months  ending 
June   30th,    1918,   at  the  rate   of 

Four  Per  Cent. 

per  annum  on  all  sums  of  $5.00  and  upward 
entitled  thereto,  and  payable  on  and  after 
July  20th,  1918. 

THE  DIVIDEND  will  be  credited  to  De- 
positors  as   principal  July    1st,    1918. 

DEPOSITS  made  on  or  before  July  10th, 
1918,  will  draw  interest  from  July  1st,  1918. 

WALTER  TRIMBLE,  President. 
LEWIS  B.  GAWTRY,  Secretary. 
JOHN  HARPER,  Comptroller. 


Study  Social  and  Labor  Problems  and 
See   New    York  City  During  Vacation 

Special  two-week  courses,  including  "The  Economic 
Conflict,"  Prof.  Scott  Nearing ;  "Social  Forces  in  Lit- 
erature." Prof.  H.  L.  Dana,  and  other  World  Problems 
by  leading  radical  exponents.  Afternoon  and  evening 
"study  tours"  about  the  city.  Send  for  Folder  C2 — 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  7  East  15th  St..  New  York. 


someone  has  said  in  effect,  "to  deal  with 
good  persons  with  good  ideas,  or  with  bad 
persons  with  bad  ideas.  What  is  baffling  is 
good  persons  with  bad  ideas." 

The  first  essay  points  the  contrast  between 
the  policy  of  the  military  man  and  the 
statesman  in  Bismarck's  time  and  since.  The 
second  shows  how  the  Germany  of  William 
the  Second,  dominated  by  military  consider- 
ations, has  failed  in  the  diplomatic  game. 
The  third  deals  with  German  theory  and 
practice  in  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  fourth  and  last  deals  with  underlying 
causes  of  the  war  and  especially  with  the 
German  desire  for  territorial  expansion;  it 
is  based  largely  on  Grumbach's  Das  Annex- 
ionistische  Deutschland. 

The  book  concludes  on  the  note  of  the 
necessity  for  decisive  victory.  It  does  not 
deal  with  problems  of  settlement  or  reor- 
ganization  after  the  war. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

Saint's  Rest 

By  Sadie   Fuller  Seagrave.     C.   V.   Mosby 

Co.     179   pp.     Price  $1 ;    by   mail   of   the 

Survey  $1.08. 

Tuberculosis  is  getting  to  be  such  a  com- 
mon story  nowadays  that  it  has  to  be  dressed 
up  and  sugar-coated  in  order  to  get  it  to  the 
people  in  a  way  that  will  make  an  impres- 
sion. It  used  to  be  sufficient  to  say  that  tuber- 
culosis was  curable  and  that  sanatorium  life 
was  the  life  for  the  patient;  but  this  story  has 
been    told    so    often    that    now    we    have    to 


expatiate  upon  the  kind  of  life  that  one 
lives  at  the  sanatorium  and  have  to  picture 
it  in  its  attractive  as  well  as  unattractive 
aspects. 

Such  a  picture  is  given  by  Sadie  Sea- 
grave,  herself  a  patient  for  some  time  at 
the  Iowa  State  Sanatorium.  What  she  tells 
in  this  book  is  not  entirely  an  autobiography, 
but  a  combination  of  her  own  experiences 
with  those  of  others  whom  she  has  met  and 
a  few  fictitious  individuals  whom  she  has 
created.  It  gives  a  reasonably  true  picture 
of  life  in  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Many 
people  think  that  such  life  is  monotonous 
and  gruesome,  but  to  those  who  come  to  the 
sanatorium  for  the  first  time  the  homey, 
chummy  ways  of  the  patients  in  a  well- 
conducted  place  seem  to  give  it  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  club.  Mrs.  Seagrave  has  done 
well  in  emphasizing  this  feature  of  sana- 
torium life. 

Saint's  Rest  is  an  attempt  to  tell  in  the 
form  of  fiction  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  very 
much  against  her  will,  is  forced  to  go  to  the 
sanatorium.  She  finds  there  not  only  her 
health,  but  her  happiness.  While  the  book 
is  somewhat  sentimental  in  spots  and  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  bit  prosy  here  and  there,  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  tuberculosis 
problem,  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
contact  with  this  disease  in  their  own 
homes,  this  volume  conveys  a  message  that 
will  repay  both  in  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation those  who  read  it. 

Philip  P.  Jacobs. 

War  Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Arthur 
Roy  Leonard.     Ginn  &  Co.     129  pp.     Price 
$.32;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.37. 
Frontiers  of  Freedom 

By  Newton  D.   Baker.     George   H.   Doran 
Co.     335  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 
The  American  Spirit 

By  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.  131  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.80. 
War  Fact  Tests  for  Graduation  and  Pro- 
motion. 
Prepared  by  William  H.  Allen.  World 
Book  Co.  80  pp.  Price  $.24;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.27. 

Visitors  from  Europe  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  told  us  that  the  details  of 
President  Wilson's  war  aims  are  more 
widely  known  and  discussed  in  France  and 
England  than  they  are  here.  No  public 
utterances  probably  ever  have  more  suc- 
cessfully interpreted  the  common  sentiments 
of  so  many  nations  or  rallied  so  large  a  host 
to  the  defense  of  a  great  cause.  War  Ad- 
dresses begins  with  the  Senate  speech  of 
January  22,  1917,  and  ends  with  that  to 
Congress  of  February  11,  1918,  including 
altogether  thirteen  items,  in  addition  to  an 
interesting  introduction  and  illuminating 
notes  upon  the  historical  and  diplomatic  ref- 
erences in  the  speeches.  The  book  deserves 
a  wide  circulation,  especially  among  those 
who  think  they  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for  but  who  in  their  words  and  deeds  betray 
sentiments  entirely  foreign  to  the  war  pur- 
poses as  announced  by  the  President  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  Allies. 

Frontiers  of  Freedom  will  make  the  Ger- 
man general  staff  rub  their  eyes  to  make 
sure  they  are  awake.  The  men  who  ridi- 
culed Lord  Haldane  when  war  minister  be- 
cause he  attended  grand  manoeuvers  in 
civilian  clothes  and  on  foot  will  surely  con- 
sider it  both  ludicrous  and  outrageous  for 
an  American  war  minister  to  concern  him- 
self with  such  trifles  as  the  well-being  of  the 
civilian  populations  near  training  camps  or 
political  democracy. 

The  volume  ends  with  three  addresses  to 
sections  of  the  American  expeditionary 
forces  in  France.  It  includes  the  fine 
speeches    to    the    war    camp    recreation    con- 


ference in  October  and  to  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  in  November  and  many 
others  which  have  received  less  publicity. 
In  the  preface  Secretary  Baker  mentions  that 
all  the  speeches  were  delivered  extempora- 
neously and  without  other  preparation  than 
constant  occupation  with  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal. 

The  subjects  of  some  of  Secretary  Lane's 
war-time  addresses  may  be  commonplace  and 
his  treatment  of  them  not  always  in  the 
highest  realms  of  imagination,  but  a  sin- 
cerity shines  through  them  that  is  most 
heartening.  His  book,  like  that  of  Secretary 
Baker,  gives  the  reader  assurance  that  our 
President  does  not  stand  on  a  lone  pinnacle, 
as  critics  are  too  apt  to  assert,  but  is  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  visualize  the  objects  of 
the  war  as  he  does,  to  whom  democracy  mat- 
ters immensely,  and  who  are  determined,  as 
he  is,  to  see  it  applied  to  all  human  relation- 
ships, individuals  and  interests  at  home  as 
well  as  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

These  three  books  together  form  a  useful 
supplement  to  the  information  on  American 
reasons  for  entering  the  war,  war  aims,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  contained  in  William 
H.  Allen's  War  Fact  Tests.  In  spite  of  all 
the  emphasis  laid  by  a  large  section  of  the 
press  and  of  public  opinion  on  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  in  the  schools,  teachers  so  far 
have  been  left  very  much  to  their  own  de- 
vices in  collecting  and  piecing  together  the 
more  important  facts  and  drawing  from 
them  as  best  they  can  correct  inferences. 
Mr.  Allen's  little  book,  therefore,  answers  a 
real  need.  It  is  dignified  in  tone  and  does 
not  neglect  the  important  war-time  causes  of 
home    town,    home    state    and    home  country. 

B.  L. 
Child  Behavior 

By  Florence  Mateer.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

239  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.10. 

In  this  recent  monograph  Miss  Mateer 
illustrates  the  feasibility  of  applying  to  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  methods  of  study 
analogous  to  those  used  by  Yerkes,  Watson 
and  others  on  animals.  Her  position  of  psy- 
chologist at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feebleminded  enabled  her  to  test  out  this 
method  on  seven  defective  children.  After 
this  preliminary  work  and  after  intensive, 
prolonged  experimentation  on  one  normal 
five-year-old,  Miss  Mateer  was  able  to  stand- 
ardize her  procedure  so  as  to  avoid  inducing 
an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  work  on 
the  one  hand  and  introducing  the  complica- 
tion of  a  language  factor  on  the  other.  In 
modified  form  Krasnogorski's  experiments 
were  repeated  upon  an  unselected  group  of 
fifty  children  ranging  from  twelve  to 
eighty-nine  months  in  age.  The  results  were 
correlated  with  Binet  tests,  the  Yerkes  point 
scale,  also  with  height,  weight,  grip  and 
lung  capacity. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  measures  the 
rate  of  learning,  retention,  unlearning  or 
adaptability,  and  relearning,  all  by  the 
method  of  the  conditioned  reflex — in  this 
case  swallowing  and  other  mouth  movements 
acting  in  response  to  the  natural  stimulus 
of  being  fed  with  chocolate  or  to  the  con- 
ditioning stimulus  of  having  a  bandage  ap- 
plied. The  reactions  were  recorded  on  a 
kymograph,  sample  tracings  being  shown  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  technic  seems 
to  have  been  carefullv  worked  out,  especially 
as  regards  the  handling  of  the  children,  the 
wise  use  of  the  two  and  one-half  minute 
periods  between  the  various  trials,  the  re- 
quirement of  two  successive  correct  reactions 
before  a  response  was  considered  learned, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  saving  method  to  test 
retention. 

In  correlating  with  mental  age  some  cum- 
bersome tables  and  interpretations  might 
have  been  rendered  clearer  In  the  use  of 
the  "intelligence  quotient,"  .in  expression  the 
author    has    consistently    avoided       likewise, 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  person  with  some  case 
work  experience  to  assist  the  executive  in 
doing  the  work  and  advising  volunteers  in 
the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  a  city  within  commuting  distance  from 
New  York  City.  Salary  $900  to  $1,000. 
Address  2813  Survey. 


WANTED — Capable  Field  Secretary  for 
State-wide  Mental  Hygiene  organization. 
Medical  and  psychiatric  training  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  Must  be  competent 
public  speaker  and  good  organizer.  Ade- 
quate salary  and  expenses.  A-l  references 
required.    Address  2814  Survey. 

WANTED — A  woman  of  judgment  and 
experience  as  Housekeeper  in  a  small  Chris- 
tian Settlement.  Must  be  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  house.  Address  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ray,  1831  S.  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — R  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  Kindergartner, 
Jewess,  for  day  nursery,  located  in  Neigh- 
borhood House  near  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress J.  S.,  care  of  Survey. 


MALE  ASSISTANT  in  Social  Settle- 
ment House.  Christian.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  in  position  and  salary.  Ad- 
dress 2815  Survey. 


WANTED — Jewish  woman  of  education 
and  refinement,  experienced  in  women  and 
girls'  problems,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional, to  take  charge  of  Y.  W.  H.  A.  Ap- 
ply J.  N.  Sokohl,  1205  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans. 


WANTED — Directress  of  social  work. 
Apply  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer, 
Hebrew  Educational  Society,  Hopkinson 
and   Sutter  Avenues,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HOUSE-MOTHER  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.  Address  2811  Survey. 

YOUNG  lawyer,  draft  exempt,  politically 
prominent  as  campaign  manager,  desires 
temporary  or  permanent  connection;  ex- 
perienced organizer  and  director;  capable 
executive;  successful  in  subscription  drives; 
publicity  and  advertising  experience ;  mod- 
erate remuneration.    Address  2816  Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES: 
Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  is  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 


in  stating  various  conclusions,  identical  lan- 
guage in  discussing  rate  of  learning,  in- 
crease in  age,  range  of  number  of  trials  for 
either  sex  would  have  made  the  results  more 
quickly  comparable. 

Among  the  twenty-eight  conclusions,  many 
of  which  pertain  solely  to  this  work,  we  find 
corroboration  of  the  facts  that  learning  im- 
proves with  age,  that  rapid  learners  rank 
higher  on  the  Binet  scale,  that  the  range  of 
trials  for  both  relearning  and  unlearning  is 
greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  and  that 
boys  develop  unlearning  more  rapidly  than 
do  girls.  Some  other  sex  differences  are  not 
so  well  supported  by  the  statistics  presented, 
but,  as  the  author  says,  "a  more  extensive 
study  will  show  that  the  functioning  of  the 
conditioned  reflexes  is  influenced  by  even 
more  factors  than  I  have  been  able  to  indi- 
cate." Such  a  study  would  also  affect  the 
correlation  coefficients,  the  reliabilities  of 
which  are  not  given. 

The  account  of  the  experiments  is  preceded 
by  a  historical  survey  of  child  study,  in  itself 
a  useful  compendium,  and  by  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  subject  matter,  methods  and  purposes 
of  child  study,  the  pedagogical  purpose  being 
somewhat  deprecated.  Some  suggestions  are 
given  at  the  end  for  further  use  of  this  spe- 
cial method,  with  emphasis  on  the  danger  of 
formulating  concepts  regarding  a  child's  be- 
havior based  upon  a  study  of  an  isolated 
process. 

Miss  Mateer  has  certainly  established  her 
point — that  this  purely  objective  method  of 
study  is  one  that  can  well  be  used  with 
young  children  with  many  varying  condi- 
tions. Its  clinical  value,  apart  from  other 
findings,  certainly  needs  further  testing, 
though  the  author  claims  for  it  a  higher 
prognostic  value  in  discriminating  psychas- 
thenics than  is  now  derived  from  other  tests 
employed.  Mary  T.  Whitley. 


JOTTINGS 


ONE  thousand  women  are  wanted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  go  overseas  to  work  among 
the  American  expeditionary  forces.  This 
number  should  be  sent  abroad  by  September 
1,  according  to  John  R.  Mott,  general  secre- 
tary, who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  of  the  war  fronts. 


THERE  ARE  all  sorts  of  little  proofs  that 
social  conditions  in  Russia  are  not  so  entirely 
disorganized  and  chaotic  as  enemies  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  there  and  here  are 
trying  to  make  out.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
British  Admiralty  announces  that  from  May 
31  clocks  throughout  Russia  have  been  ad- 
vanced two  hours  to  save  light  and  fuel. 


MT.  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  announces  a  three  months'  course  be- 
ginning June  26  to  train  women  to  be  health 
officers  in  industrial  plants.  The  course  is 
open  not  only  to  college  graduates,  but  to 
others  who  have  had   industrial   experience. 


BELIEVING  that  at  the  very  least  2,000,- 
000  American  men  will  fight  abroad  and  that 
the  number  may  reach  5,000,000,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  has  established  two 
nurses'  training  courses  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. One  of  these,  open  to  persons  who 
have  completed  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  an  accredited  college  or  university, 
consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  lasting  three 
months,  beginning  in  June,  and  followed  by 
two  years  of  hospital  work.  The  other  is  a 
combination  course  for  the  B.  S.  degree  and 
graduate  nurses'  diploma,  and  consists  of 
three  years  of  college  work,  followed  by 
three  months  of  lectures  in  the  summer  and 
then  by  two  years  in  a  hospital. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion. By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation   House,  Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 


Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 


Is  the  Child  a  Good  Investment?  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  799  Second  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 


Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


The  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National   Child   Labor   Committee,   New  York. 


Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 


The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty   cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly   inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 


Community  Center  Association,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres.;  sec'y. 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


'H 


WARTIME    SERVICE 
OW    the    Survey    can    serve" 

was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,    Ncpb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept  of   Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,    Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional    Representation   Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal    Research 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,   Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,   Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross     Inst,    for    Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Physical    Education   Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board    of    the    Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment,   Nat!.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,   En,   Rbp. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Ncmb. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 

Russell     Sage     Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.    for    Study  &  Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.    So*,    for   Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red   Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Mass.  Soc.  for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for  Study  and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.    Com.    for     Ment.     Hygiene. 

Natl.    Com.    for   Prev    of  Blindness. 

Natl.    Org.    for   Public   Health    Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Rbp. 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics,   Ahea. 
Home    Work,    Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene  and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apia. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 

International    Institute   for  Foreign-born    Women 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,    Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn  ,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,     Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,     For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aall.,    Nclc. 
Legislative    Reform,    Apau 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.    Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain     Whites,     Rsp. 
Municipal    Government,    Aprl,   Nfs. 
Negro    Training,    Hi,    Ti. 
Neighborhood    Work,    Nfs. 
Nursing,    Apha,    Nophn. 
Open   Air   Schools,    Naspt. 
Peace,    Ail. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,    Praa. 
Physical    Training,    Apea,    Praa. 
Prostitution,   Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women    Workers,   Ntas. 
Public    Health,    Nophn. 
Race  Betterment,  Er. 

RACE   PROBLEMS 

Er,  Ail,  Rbf. 

Hampton    Institute. 

Natl.    Assn.    for    Adv.    Colored    Peop. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South   Highland   Div. 

Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.    of    Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.    of   Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL   LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,    Ahea,    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Feces. 
Nwwcymca.    Pola. 

SOCIAL    WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsp. 

SURVEYS 
Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 
Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    and     Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca 
Gwcc,  Nwwctmca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the   Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.     League     for    Woman's     Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.      Workers. 
Natl.   Women's   Trade   Union    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation! 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  TOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrnde 
B.  Knipn,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William   Burdick,   M.D.,   pres.,   McCoy 

Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
»hip   fee   $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 

Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature   free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
105    W.    40    St.,    New    York.      For   the   repression 

of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phlets upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  2S  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual    membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Not. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell);  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St..  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes   monthly,    Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature   free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105   E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal   Council 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  eh'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  wartime 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.     105    East    22d    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  eitixen- 
ship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.    Photographs,   slides  and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y^  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.     Main  division  and  chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,   Dr.   Herman   Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces,  W.  J.  Norton. 
Uniting   of   Native   and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 

Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  leeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly.  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  —  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,  educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION! 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,   111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public,  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  eommission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  ores.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker. 
112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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National 

War  Savings 

Day 

June  28  th 

That's  the  day  we  sign 
up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell 
Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard 
we  want  to  win  this  war. 
That's  the  day  our  govern- 
ment has  officially  set  for 
us  to  purchase  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  his  or  her 
full  quota  of  War  Savings 
Stamp  purchases  for  19 18. 

You  will  be  expected  to 
pledge  the  full  amount  that 
you  can  afford — no  more — 
but  by  the  same  token,  no 
less. 

In  every  state,  county,  city, 
town  and  village  the  War  Sav- 
ings Committees  are  preparing 
for  this  big  patriotic  rally  of 
June  28th.  Unless  you  have  al- 
ready bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  the  $1,000  limit,  get 
busy  with  paper  and  pencil 
and  figure  out  the  utmost  you 
can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  go  the  limit 
on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  invest- 
ment in  the  world.  They  pay 
you  4%  interest  compounded 
quarterly.  They  can't  go  below 
par.  You  can  get  back  every 
dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it. 
You  can  turn  them  in  at  the 
Post  Office  any  time  for  their 
full    value    plus    interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to  give 
their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your 
money. 

What  are  you  lending? 

National 

War  Saving  Committee 

Washington 

This  space  contributed  by  the  Survey 


Roosevelt 


"Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds'  history 
of  the  great  war  is  a  very  remark- 
able work,  and  I  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
remaining  volumes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  other  man  in 
this  or  any  other  country  can  quite 
parallel  the  work  that  Mr.  Simonds 
has  done.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  most 
to  admire;  the  really  extraordinary 
grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  war 
which  is  shown :  or  the  transparent 
clearness  with  which  the  facts  are 
brought  out;  or  the  entire  fairness 
and  impartiality  of  the  conclusions," 
which  one  finds  in 


THE 


History  t°hfe  World  War 


By  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


SINCE  the  day  in  July.  1914,  when  one  flaming  editorial 
of  Frank  H.  Simonds  startled  New  York,  his  fame  has 
stretched  around  the  world.  He  is  read  by  European  gen- 
eral staffs.  He  is  welcomed  by  President  Poincare  and  by 
Lloyd  George.  He  is  the  one  great  historian  whom  this 
war  has  developed. 

And  because  Frank   H.    Simonds  has  become  so  great,  the 
whole  world   is   eager  to   help  him   with   the  writing  of   this 


story.  Therefore  those  who  know  best  some  individual  part 
of  the  great  conflict — those  who  have  played  a  part  in  it — - 
have  written  of  what  they  know  best.  There  are  hundreds 
of  those  contributors.  One-third  of  the  whole  history  is 
written  by  them —the  other  two-thirds  being  written  by 
Frank  H.  Simonds.  They  are  the  flashes  of  light  illumi- 
nating  the  tapestry  he  weaves. 


THESE   MEN    HELPED    TO    WRITE   THIS 

HISTORY 

RUDYARD 

KIPLING                                               LORD    NORTHCLIFFE 

IAN     HAY    BEITH 

SURGEON 

GENERAL    GORGAS                        ORVILLE    WRIGHT 

STANLEY    WASHBURN 

ADMIRAL 

SIR    JOHN    JELLICOE                    HUDSON     MAXIM 

HENRY    REUTERDAHL 

WINSTON 

CHURCHILL                                        STEPHANE    LAUZANNE 

JOHN    P.    HOLLAND.   JR. 

DR.    NEWELL    DWIGHT    HILLIS                                SAMUEL    G. 

BLYTHE 

WELL-KNOWN  MEN  READ  IT  AS  THE  FINAL  WORD 


Albert   J.    Beverldge   Sayt — 

"Mr.  Simonds'  military  chapters  are  the  clearest,  ablest, 
and  fairest  statements  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
war  that  have  appeared  in  any  country — certainly  the  best 
that  have  beeni  published  in  America.  And  they  are  as 
(  enthralling  as  they  arc  accurate — no  Action  is  so  thr.Uing 
as  this  lucid  narrative  of  the  mightiest  facts  of  history. 

"Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  introduction  is.  alone,  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  this  remarkable  volume.  It  has  Dr. 
Shaw's  peculiar  qualities  of  clarity,  simplicity,  and  just 
proportion,  and  nowhere,  in  so  short  a  space,  can  be  found 
such  a  wealth  of  hlstoi  1  1]  fail  and  calm,  undeniable  reas- 
oning. No  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  this  greatest  off 
world-struggles    can    afford    to    miss    Dr.     Shaw's    unrivaled 


analysis,    or   the    noteworthy    chapters    nf    Mr.    Simonds',    to 
which  it   is   the   brilliant  introduction." 
J.    CARDINAL    GIBBONS    Write*— 

"I   feel  sure  the  work  of  Mr.    simonds  will  prove  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  World  War.      The 
volume     in     hand     makes     easy,     pleasant     and    interesting 
reading." 
Llndley   M.   Garrison.    Ex-Secretary  of  War.  Say* — 

"I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  initial 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  World  War  by  Mr.  Frank 
H  Simonds,  I  was  delighted  with  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  but  was  not  surprised  thereat,  as  I  knew  of  no 
one  in  this  country  better  able  to  handle  the  subject  in- 
telligently   and   comprehensively   than  Mr.    Simonds." 


TWO  VOLUMES  NOW  READY  te8Zsp?£i¥rZikZ2E 

THE  price  of  paper  will   go  up  again  very   soon.      So  to  those  who  help  us  put    in  our  paper  order  at  once — by  ordering 
a  set   now — before  completion — we  make  a  special    low  price. 

Send    the    coupon    today    for    a    set    at     the    low    before-publication    price.      You    will    get    the    tlrst     two    volumes    on 

approval    and   you   will   get   each   other  volume   as  soon    as   it    comes-   out.       In    the    history   of   this    nation   there    has    never 

been  a   time  like  this.      Not   in  the    <  nil   War   nor   during   the  Revolution   have   the 

American  people  been  in   such  heroic  D 

You    most    know   the  truth    about   this    stupendous    thing.    You    must  ^  "" 

see  into   its  heart.  ., 

You  who  live  in  this  generation  must  own  this  work —  ^  Sur. 

you  who  have  an  opportunity  to  save  money  on  it  ^  6-22-18 

ml'sl  n0t  """  ,Ms  C"ance'  .   ^        REVIEW  OF 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.        ^  ^  reviews  CO. 

,,  ^  30  Irving  Place 


30  IRVING  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


New  York 


^**         Gentlemen: — 

Please   send   me.  all   charges   prepaid, 
the    first    two    volumes   of    the    "History    of 
the    World    War"    by    Frank    H.    Simonds    and 
other   famous   contributors.      If  not   satisfactory 
I   will   return   them   in    five   day--,   but    otherwise 
I    will    remit    $1.00  a  month    for    16   months       In 
return   I   am   to  receive  the  other  volumes   (mak- 
ing  a  total   of   five)    of   this   history   as   soon   as 
they   are   released   from   the    Tress       The   set   will 
contain    the   complete   history   of  this   World   War 
from  beginning  to  end. 


Nome.  .  . 
Address. 


Hjk\    Occupation 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


y 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 


snKow 
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British  Labor  Out  of  It 

By  John  A.  Fitch 

A  IVorld  Safe  for  Democracy 

By  a  Noted  English  Economist 

The  Hazards  of  Street  Car  Service  for  Women 

By  Pauline  Goldmark 

Home  Service  in  a  Rural  Community 

Edited  by  W.  Frank  Persons 

Fagots  and  Furnaces 

By  Bruno  Lasker 
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THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 


[T  is  one  of  the  tritest  commonplaces  today  to  speak  of  the 
■*■  world  before  the  war  as  a  world  that  has  passed  forever. 
Mankind  will  never  return  to  the  old  social  and  economic 
arrangements;  yet  with  what  are  these  to  be  replaced?  The 
civilization  of  yesterday  is  shattered  and  obsolete;  what  is  to 
be  the  framework  of  the  civilization  of  tomorrow?  Almost 
alone  among  political  or  other  organizations,  the  British  Labor 
Party  has  set  itself,  systematically  and  fearlessly,  to  answer 
these  imperative  questions.  The  result,  as  embodied  in  its  re- 
cent Report  on  Reconstruction,  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  social  history.  In  its  animating  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  its  specific  details,  it  is  of  world  significance, 
scarcely  less  applicable  to  American  than  to  British  conditions. 
In  order  that  this  inspiring  and  revolutionary  document  may 
have  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  this  country,  it  has 
been  published  in  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of  44 
pages  entitled  TOWARDS  A  NEW  WORLD,  containing 
besides  the  complete  text  of  the  Report  a  notable  article 
on  "Rebuilding  the  Social  Order"  by  Arthur  Henderson, 
leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and  the  Manifesto  to 
the  Labor  Movement  by  the  English  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, which  admirably  supplements  on  the  spiritual  side 
the  practical  programme  of  the  labor  movement.  Every 
reader  of  "The  Survey"  should  send  today  for  a  copy  of 
TOWARDS  A  NEW  WORLD,  and  possess  in  permanent 
form  the  most  epoch-making  programme  of  social  recon- 
struction  ever    formulated. 


"A  very  remarkable  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  America.  Liberals  and  radi- 
cals of  all  shades  and  degrees  of 
opinion  are  finding  a  common  ground, 
and  see  before  them  a  common  road 
leading  to  that  new  social  order  of 
which  we  have  dreamed  and  toward 
which  we  have  striven  so  long  with- 
out hope  of  arriving  at  our  destina- 
tion in  this  generation  or  the  next. 
That  common  ground  is  the  program 
of  the  British  Labor  Party.  It  has  elec- 
trified liberal  America  as  the  speeches 
of  President  Wilson  have  electrified 
liberal  Europe.  And  if  liberal  Europe 
looks  to  Wilson  today  as  a  Moses,  we  in 
turn  look  to  the  British  Labor  Party's 
program  as  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Yet  the  strength  of  them  is  that  they 
are  not  commandments,  nor  dogmas, 
nor  final  things,  but  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  strike  at  the  roots  without 
attempting  the  impossible,  and  to  be 
constructive  without  being  trivial  and 
merely  ameliorative.  It  is  that  thing 
for  which  we  have  waited  so  long — a 
program  practicable  enough  for  today 
and  tomorrow,  yet  radical  enough  to 
bring  our  ultimate  destination  within 
view." 

THE  PUBLIC. 


"Probably  the  most  mature  and  care- 
fully formulated  programme  ever  put 
forth  by  a  responsible  political  party. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  criti- 
cism of  the  whole  English  experi- 
ence in  social  legislation  during  the 
past  four   generations.      .     .  It  il 

worthy  of  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try no  less  general  and  serious  than 
that  which  it  will  receive  in  Great 
Britain." 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC. 


"The  British  Labor  Party's  Report 
on  Reconstruction  is  obviously  the 
work  of  economic  thinkers  of  rare 
vision  and  ability,  and  it  may  well 
rank  among  historical  documents  of 
the  highest  class.  .  .  .  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  new  thing  in  the  lit- 
erature of  politics;  aad  we  believe 
that  the  future  historian  will  pat  his 
finger  upon  this  paper  as  the  point  at 
which  a  new  idea  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude made  effectual  entrance  into 
political  theory  and  practice.  .  .  . 
In  this  report.  British  labor  appear* 
to  assume  definite  leadership  in  the 
creation  of  the  political  and  "economic 
framework  of  the  new  world." 

THE  WORLD   TOMORROW. 


"The  recent  Report  on  Reconstruc- 
tion issued  by  the  British  Labor  Party 
is  the  most  comprehensive  scheme  of 
economic  change  yet  formulated  by 
a  responsible  political  party. 
Of  even  greater  significance  than  the 
practical  details  of  the  program  is  its 
spirit.  .     .     We  are  here  face  to 

face  with  a  new  type  of  political 
philosophy,  a  type  which  rests  upon  a 
definite  view  of  the  ends  of  life  and  a 
vision  of  life  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
historical  significance  of  thii  docu- 
ment appears  to  be  that  it  presages  a 
new  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
democratic  ideal.  Perhaps  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long-delayed  economic 
sequel  of  the  achievement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  which  case  it 
may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  new  democracy." 
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British  Labor  Out  of  It 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  at  St.  Paul 


By  John  A.  Fitch 
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lAKE  home  to  your  chief,  to  our  chief,  the  great 
interpreter  and  defender  of  freedom,  justice  and 
democracy,  the  message  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  labor  movement,  nearly  three  million 
strong:    'We  are  with  you,  Woodrow  Wilson!' '' 

Thus  did  Samuel  Gompers,  presiding  over  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last  week  in  St.  Paul, 
entrust  to  William  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  labor,  who  had 
come  from  Washington  to  address  the  convention,  a  message 
of  loyalty  in  behalf  of  the  organized  workers  of  America; 
and  the  convention  rose  as  one  man  and  cheered  itself  hoarse. 
This  incident  may  serve  to  characterize  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  federation.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it,  the  delegates  were  united  in  a  patriotic  fervor  that 
knew  no  bounds  and  that  was  ready  to  manifest  itself  with 
cheers  and  shouts  on  every  possible  occasion.  There  was 
wild  enthusiasm  over  the  members  of  a  French  mission  in  this 
country  whose  leader  briefly  addressed  the  gathering,  and 
every  reference  to  winning  the  war  evoked  the  heartiest 
applause. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  also  that  the  executive  council,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  federation,  took  a  more  pronounced  stand 
than  it  has  ever  taken  before  on  the  subject  of  strikes.  In  its 
annual  report,  read  to  the  convention,  the  council  said: 

The  workers  in  war  production  are  practically  a  part  of  the 
fighting  force,  the  army  and  navy.  They  cannot  stop  work  without 
interfering  with  the  whole  program.  .  .  .  We  advise  the  organized 
labor  movement  that  in  this  crisis  it  must  prove  its  loyalty  to  our 
republic  and  to  our  fellow  men  and  demonstrate  its  capacity  to  deal 
with  big  problems  and  big  needs  in  a  constructive  manner.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  events  on  the  western  battlefronts,  we  are  con- 
strained to  place  before  our  fellow  workmen  a  definite  course  of 
action.  Yielding  to  no  one  in  our  determination  to  maintain  for 
the  working  people  of  this  country  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work 
for  a  reason  or  no  reason,  yet  at  a  time  when  the  destiny  of  the 
democratic  institutions  in  the  world  are  trembling  in  the  balance 
(and  still  holding  sacred  the  principles  of  the  rights  enunciated), 
we  can  well  afford  to  waive  their  exercise  in  a  patriotic  desire  that 
the  issues  of  this  war  may  result  in  a  successful  termination.  .  .  . 
No  strike  should  be  inaugurated  which  cannot  be  justified  to  the  man 
risking  his  life  on  the  firing  line  in  France. 

Of  course  the  subject  of  overshadowing  importance  in  this 
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convention,  as  in  every  gathering  of  Americans  now,  was  the 
war.  The  minds  of  the  delegates  were  directed  to  evrnts 
across  the  water,  and  every  policy  at  home  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  larger  affairs  that  have  the  world  for  their  stage. 
That  was  natural.  The  strange  thing  about  the  convention 
and  the  thing  that  will  always  distinguish  it  in  my  mind  from 
other  meetings  of  the  kind  was  the  apparent  interest  in  foreign 
experience  that  relates  to  affairs  essentially  internal  and  that 
are  not  international  in  scope. 

The  first  noteworthy  thing  that  came  to  my  attention  on 
arriving  in  St.  Paul  was  the  absence  of  the  fraternal  dele- 
gates, who  have  been  coming  from  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Their  passports  had 
been  held  up  and  they  had  been  unable  to  leave  England. 

One  could  not  be  sure,  from  the  only  official  explanation 
given,  just  who  was  responsible  for  this  action.  In  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  floor,  President  Gompers  stated  that  he 
had  received  on  May  31  a  cablegram  from  Charles  Bower- 
man,  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  saying  that  difficulty  was  being  encountered 
about  passports  and  asking  for  Mr.  Gompers'  help.  Mr. 
Gompers  said  that  he  wrote  a  letter  at  once  to  the  State  De- 
partment.    In  this  letter  he  asked,  to  quote  Mr.  Gompers: 

That  a  cablegram  be  sent  the  American  Embassy  asking  that  the 
passports  be  vised  and  given  to  Miss  Bondfield  and  Mr.  Hall.  At 
the  same  time  I  cabled  Mr.  Bowerman  that  I  had  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  State  Department.  However,  it  is  apparent  the  passports 
were  not  given  and  Mr.  Bowerman  cabled  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  was  then  too  late  for  the  fraternal  delegates  to  leave  for  the 
United  States,  and  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  American 
government. 

From  this  statement  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
American  government  and  not  the  British,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, was  responsible  for  the  withholding  of  the  passports. 
This  but  adds  to  the  mystery  of  the  situation.  There  have 
been  two  delegations  of  British  labor  men  in  this  country 
since  the  war  began,  and  so  recently  has  a  delegation  of  Ameri- 
can labor  men  and  women  returned  from  abroad  that  they 
were  barely  in  time  to  attend  the  convention.  The  American 
and  British  governments  cooperated  to  facilitate  the  progress 
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of  these  various  missions,  but  now  passports  are  denied  frater- 
nal delegates  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention ! 
I  got  the  distinct  impression,  in  talking  with  some  of  the 
delegates,  that  they  were  not  grieving  over  the  absence  of  the 
British  representatives,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  follower  of 
Arthur  Henderson.  "Nobody  who  ought  to  get  out  of  Eng- 
land will  be  denied  a  passport,"  an  American  who  went  as 
a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  an- 
other year  said  to  me.  I  thought  of  this  attitude  of  some  of  the 
delegates  when  I  heard  one  of  the  undoubted  leaders  of  the 
federation  say  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  that  in  no  other 
country  has  the  trade  union  movement  been  accorded  the 
recognition  by  its  government  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  received  from  the  present  administration.  It 
led  me  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  it  was  either  government 
which  took  the  initiative  in  barring  the  British  delegates 
For,  strangely  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a  clash  between  the 
British  and  American  labor  movements,  just  at  a  time  when 
harmony  is  most  to  be  desired.  Last  April  a  group  of  labor 
men  and  women,  appointed  by  Samuel  Gompers,  went  on  a 
mission  to  England  and  France  "to  make  investigation  of  the 
conditions  prevailing"  in  those  countries  and  "to  convey  such 
information  as  may  be  helpful  for  the  common  cause  of  labor 
and  democracy." 

The  first  act  of  James  A.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  mission. 
on  landing  in  New  York  on  the  return  voyage  was  to  give  out 
-  an  interview  attacking  the  leaders  of  the  British  Labour  Party. 
While  this  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  other  members  of  the 
mission  and  was  a  matter  of  annoyance  to  them,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  party  as  a  whole  is  in  substantial  agreement  in  dis- 
counting the  political  leadership  of  the  labor  movements 
abroad. 

In  the  report  of  the  mission,  which  was  read  to  the 
convention,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  mission  of  meeting  the  labor  leaders  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  "receiving  from  their  lips  a  concrete 
statement  of  the  policies  which  they  had  adopted,  and  the 
reasons  and  conditions  upon  which  these  were  based."  The 
report  indicates  small  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  mission 
to  share  this  advantage  with  their  co-workers  at  home,  for  it 
gives  little  information  on  foreign  labor  policies  and  methods, 
and  it  leaves  the  impression  that  the  mission  visited  Europe 
less  to  study  the  foreign  labor  movement  than  to  instruct  it. 
/-^Throughout  the  report  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  criti- 
^  cize  the  political  aspects  of  the  labor  movement  abroad. 

"We  found  during  our  conferences,"  the  mission  reported. 
"that  among  our  French  brothers  there  existed  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  war  aims  were  to 
be  applied  and  that,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  existed  no  small 
differences  as  to  methods  and  policies  between  those  who  were 
purely  trade  union  representatives  and  those  who  represented 
the  political  groups  assuming  to  speak  for  labor."  At  another 
point  the  report  states  that  "it  is  unsafe  and  unsound  to  pas- 
sively contemplate  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  trade  union 
movement  in  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world  by  po- 
litical leaders,  however  sincere  they  may  be,  whose  viewpoint 
and  experiences  are  those  of  the  theorist  and  the  politician." 

I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  this  attitude  unless  it  is  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  propaganda  in 
America  in  behalf  of  political  action  by  labor.  However 
necessary  it  may  have  been  to  convince  the  European  workers 
that  the  war  policies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  the  right  ones,  it  is  not  obviously  necessary  to  convince  the 
American  workers  that  the  political  methods  of  the  labor  men 
of  Europe  are  wrong.  But,  convinced,  as  many  of  the  leaders 
of  American  trade  unionism  are,  that  political  action,  or  at 
any  rate  the  formation  of  a  labor  party  in  this  country  would 


be  disastrous,  I  can  understand  why  they  might  wish  to  dis- 
count or  undervalue  the  importance  of  a  political  labor  move- 
ment elsewhere. 

This  feeling  is  wholly  explicable,  but  none  the  less,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  expression  of  it  is  unfortunate.  At  the  present 
crisis  in  the  world's  affairs  there  is  need  of  pooling  all  the  ex- 
periences and  all  the  wisdom  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
order  that  the  peoples  who  are  fighting  the  fight  of  democ- 
racy may  make  their  social  structure  as  strong  as  possible.  It 
is  only  thus  that  their  military  power  will  have  the  utmost 
strength. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  reasonable  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  proper  relation  of  the  American  labor  movement  to 
politics.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  follow  obviously  and  neces- 
sarily that  because  the  British  workers  have  accomplished  cer- 
tain ends  through  a  political  organization  the  American  work- 
ers should  have  the  same  kind  of  a  political  organization.  But 
there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  this  report  than  its  failure  to 
take  full  account  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  workers 
abroad.  There  are  internal  difficulties  and  dissensions  in 
Great  Britain  both  between  the  Labour  Party  and  the  govern- 
ment and  within  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party  itself.  There 
is  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  but  that  this  report  will  be  used 
politically  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  splitting  the 
labor  movement  at  a  time  when  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
the  Allies  suggest  the  desirability  of  harmony  both  internal  and 
international. 

That  we  in  America  can  no  longer  live  wholly  unto  our- 
selves was  suggested  further  by  a  resolution,  which  was 
promptly  voted  down,  endorsing  the  so-called  reconstruction 
program  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  In  reporting  unfavor- 
ably on  this  resolution  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been 
entrusted  recommended  the  reference  of  the  whole  matter  of 
reconstruction  to  the  executive  council,  with  power  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  that  subject.     This  was  done. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  next  convention  may  have  for 
its  consideration  a  complete  program  of  reconstruction.  Yet 
in  this  convention,  which  was  more  concerned  with  the  war 
itself  than  what  may  come  after,  the  subject  was  not  wholly 
overlooked.  In  phrases  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  British 
reconstruction  program,  the  executive  council  declares  in  its 
report,  "We  are  each  day  building  labor's  house  of  tomorrow. 
If  that  structure  is  to  endure  the  tests  it  must  be  founded 
upon  bed-rock  principles  of  equity  and  democracy  in  relations 
between  men." 

The  report  points  out  the  necessity  of  cooperation  for  the 
winning  of  the  war  between  "the  possessors  of  creative  labor 
power  and  the  controllers  of  capital." 

"As  the  authorized  representatives,"  the  report  continues, 
"of  one  of  these  forces  necessary  to  cooperation  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  formulate  certain  fundamental  principles  that  ought 
to  underlie  relations  between  controllers  of  capital  and  pos- 
sessors of  labor  power." 

The  council  then  defines  these  principles  roughly  under 
four  heads.  First,  share  in  control:  "Since  workers  per- 
form a  function  even  more  indispensable  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployers, they  have  at  least  an  equal  right  of  representation  and 
equal  voice  on  all  agencies,  determining  matters  affecting  their 
interests  and  welfare,  whether  in  private  or  government  em- 
ployment." 

Second,  "Labor  administration  must  be  cooperative  in 
method  and  principle."  The  executive  council  comments  on 
the  importance  of  labor  management  and  states  that  high  turn- 
over can  be  reduced  only  through  fair  dealing  and  through 
"intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  workers."  This  requires  the  employment  of  an  expert  in 
the  capacity  of  employment  manager.     To  produce  that  co- 
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operation  which  is  essential,  the  council  believes  that  this  offi- 
cial should  be  selected  from  among  the  wage-earners. 

Third,  organization  of  the  unskilled.  "The  so-called  un- 
skilled or  common  laborers,"  says  the  report,  "are  the  back- 
bone of  industry.  Low  economic  standards  cannot  prevail 
among  these  workers  without  injury  to  all.  We  maintain, 
therefore,  increased  efforts  must  be  made  to  organize  these 
and  all  workers  in  order  that  there  may  be  established  ma- 
chinery for  self-government  and  that  the  workers  may  take 
their  rightful  place  in  determining  questions  of  life  and  work." 

Fourth,  "Every  worker  has  a  full  right  to  a  just  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  he  helps  to  create,  a  full  right  to  earn 
out  of  his  toil  an  opportunity  for  his  children  equal  with  that 
of  any  citizen,  a  full  right  that  every  just  safeguard  shall  be 
afforded  him  for  his  physical  safety,  for  his  health  and  com- 
fort while  at  work.  Every  worker  has  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  physical  injury  or  disease  occasioned  in  the  course  of 
production.  Every  worker  who  has  been  injured  or  disabled 
in  industry  has  the  additional  right  to  opportunities  for  re- 
habilitation in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  necessary  assist- 
ance or  training  to  enable  him  to  be  self-sustaining." 

In  the  main,  the  convention  dealt  with  the  present,  rather 
than  the  future.  Only  once,  it  would  seem,  did  the  dele- 
gates give  serious  thought  to  what  may  happen  after  the  war, 
and  that  was  when  a  resolution  came  up  for  consideration 
dealing  with  unemployment.  It  was  voted  to  instruct  the 
executive  council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  creation  of  a  commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
replace  in  industry  soldiers  and  sailors  as  they  are  demobilized 
and  workers  whose  occupation  will  be  terminated  with  the 
cessation  of  the  war.  A  brief  bit  of  comment  in  one  of  the 
committee  reports  is  also  suggestive  of  a  forward  look.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  committee  observed,  that  some  of  the  de- 
velopments during  this  war  "will  teach  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion the  folly  after  victory,  comes  of  going  back  to  the  pre- 
war policy  of  leaving  essentially  social  matters  of  living  and 
working  conditions  to  the  mercies  of  private  interests." 

For  the  rest  the  convention  dealt  with  the  present.  With 
a  recorded  membership  this  year  of  2,726,478,  an  increase  of 
355,000  over  last  year  and  of  650,000  over  1916,  the  dele- 
gates directed  their  thoughts  toward  further  extensions  of 
membership.  The  steel  industry,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  industries  in  war  time,  is  almost  wholly  unorganized. 
Not  only  that,  but  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  there  has  been  no  industry  so  hostile 
to  unionism.  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  recorded  the  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  unions  in  the  steel  mills  and  de- 
scribed the  repressive  and  undemocratic  methods  used  to  keep 
the  men  from  organizing. 

Now,  with  its  strength  increasing  as  never  before,  the  time 
has  come,  the  delegates  believed,  for  launching  an  organizing 
campaign  in  the  steel  industry.  Plans  were  laid  during  the 
St.  Paul  convention  for  a  cooperative  effort  in  that  direction 
that  would  enlist  all  of  the  international  unions  involved  in 
any  respect  in  the  steel  trade.  The  example  of  the  recent 
winning  fight  in  the  stock  yards  has  led  many  of  the  labor 
men  to  believe  that  the  steel  industry,  too,  must  succumb. 

A  committee  which  reported  on  the  recent  child  labor  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  expressed  deep  regret  over  thn 
"blow  against  the  conservation  of  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  tomorrow,"  and  suggested  that  one  result  of  the  de- 
cision should  be  to  restrict  "the  power  of  five  men  to  nullify  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  duly  constituted  representatives 
of  over  one  hundred  million  free  people." 

Later  on  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  instruct  the  executive 
council  to  have  a  study  made  of  "the  successive  steps  which 


have  been  taken  by  our  federal  and  supreme  courts  through 
which,  without  constitutional  authority  and  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  they  laid  hold  on 
power  which  they  now  exercise  and  that  legal  counsel  be 
consulted  with  so  that  an  adequate  measure  may  be  prepared 
and  introduced  in  Congress  which  will  prevent  any  invasion 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  by  the  judiciary." 

At  the  request  of  the  executive  council  it  was  voted  to  au- 
thorize the  council  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  health  insurance  with  authority,  if  the  policy  of 
health  insurance  be  approved,  to  draft  a  bill  to  be  submitted 
to  the  next  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

As  a  result  of  two  resolutions  introduced  and  endorsed  by 
some  of  the  leading  representatives  of  several  international 
unions,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  "to  exercise  such  power  as  is  vested  in  him 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney  so  that  the 
widespread  suspicion  that  a  gross  and  flagrant  miscarriage  of 
justice  has  occurred  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities 
may  be  allayed." 

This  array  of  action,  both  constructive  and  forward-looking, 
is  fairly  impressive  when  once  it  is  brought  together.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  action  taken  was  not  adequate  to 
the  situation.  The  convention  was  meeting  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  that  is  shattering  old  conventions  and  old  customs. 
What  the  future  may  hold  for  labor  or  for  anybody  else  no 
one  can  predict  with  assurance.  Society,  therefore,  organ- 
ized in  whatever  form,  needs  to  summon  all  its  powers  of 
prevision,  to  plan  with  utmost  care,  and  above  all  to  be  as 
clear  and  definite  as  possible  in  its  ideas  of  what  should  be 
the  form  of  the  reconstruction  that  is  coming  after  the  war. 

It  is  natural  and  easy  to  compare  the  American  Fede- 
ration of  Labor  in  his  respect  with  the  British  Labour  Party, 
which  is  doubtless  considering  this  week  and  either  accepting 
or  amending  the  reconstruction  report  drawn  up  last  fall 
by  a  sub-committee.  This  report  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion in  many  quarters  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  clear 
conception  of  its  authors,  apparent  in  its  pages,  of  the  grave 
character  of  the  problems  that  will  present  themselves  when 
the  war  is  over  and  the  truly  constructive  character  of  the 
program  laid  down  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  new  social  structure. 

There  are  some  who  have  hoped  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  would  endorse  this  reconstruction  report, 
and  accept  the  British  program  as  its  own.  It  seems  to  me 
rhat  this  was  neither  to  be  expected  nor  was  it  desirable.  It 
is  a  British  program  and  consequently  not  applicable  in  all 
respects  to  American  conditions.  Even  if  that  were  not  the 
case  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  group  of  Americans,  looking 
for  a  program  of  action,  would  accept  one  that  had  been 
formulated  in  its  entirety  by  and  for  the  people  of  another 
country.  The  American  labor  movement  is  not  so  lacking 
in  ideas  that  it  cannot  draw  up  its  own  plans.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  at  the  St.  Paul  convention  it  did  not  ac- 
complish very  much  in  the  way  of  a  constructive  program. 

But  neither  did  the  British  workers  after  the  first  year  of 
war.  They,  like  ourselves  now,  were  planning  rather  on 
how  to  throw  themselves  more  effectively  into  the  conflict.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  war  that 
the  British  labor  movement  came  forward  with  its  recon- 
struction program. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  require  an  ex- 
perience of  three  and  one-half  years  with  war  to  bring  the 
American  labor  movement  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  consider 
the  fundamentals  of  a  constructive  social  program. 


A  World  Safe  for  Democracy 


By  John  A.  Hobson 


AUTHOR    OF   DEMOCRACY    AFTER    THE   WAR,    THE   EVOLUTION    OF    MODERN  CAPITALISM,  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM,  WORK  AND  WEALTH,  ETC. 

ON  more  than  one  critical  occasion  the  writer  of  this  article,  a  well-known  English  economist,  has 
helped  English  liberals  to  choose  between  contending  policies  by  baring  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples involved  and  pointing  out  probable  distant  effects.  His  writings  on  the  economic  structure  of  modern 
society  notably  influenced  English  statecraft  during  the  socially  constructive  period  between  1906  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  recent  months  Mr.  Hobson  has  applied  his  methods  of  inquiry  and) 
analysis  to  the  basic  political  issues  which,  arising  from  the  war,  will  be  the  center  of  party  conflict  in 
the  western  nations,  but  especially  his  own,  perhaps  for  two  decades.  This  article  gives,  in  a  condensed 
form,  some  of  the  arguments  sustained  at  greater  length  in  Mr.  Hobson  s  recent  book,  Democracy 
After  the  War. — Editor. 


THE  enthusiastic  adoption  by  our  European  states- 
men and  publicists  of  President  Wilson's  famous 
declaration  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  to  make 
the  world  a  safe  place  for  democracy  is  either  a 
momentous  act  of  spiritual  conversion  or  the  last  word  in 
camouflage.  For  while  no  one  would  dispute  the  genuine- 
ness of  Mr.  Wilson's  attachment  to  the  great  ideal,  the  past 
records  of  most  political  leaders  in  this  and  other  European 
countries  bear  little  testimony  to  the  vigor  of  their  new-found 
faith.  While  it  is  true  that  the  forms  of  political  self-govern- 
ment inhere  in  the  constitutions  of  the  European  Allies,  as 
in  that  of  the  United  States,  the  spirit  of  democracy  has 
hitherto  pulsed  feebly  through  these  organs.  Moreover,  so- 
cial analysis  has  made  it  evident  that  political  democracy  is 
inseparable  from  industrial  democracy,  and  that  the  complete 
failure  of  the  peoples  hitherto  to  attain  the  latter  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  defects  of  the  former. 

No  thoughtful  democrat  can  accept  the  shallow  representa- 
tion of  the  war  as  a  conflict  of  free  democracies,  upon  the  one 
hand,  against  military  despotism  upon  the  other,  or  feel  as- 
surance that  the  mere  defeat  or  even  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  will  in  itself  afford  security  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ideal.  For  while  Prussianism  stands,  indeed,  for  the  nega- 
tion of  democracy,  is  the  allied  power  which  shall  defeat  it 
entitled  to  the  positive  assertion  of  that  name?  I  do  not  here 
dwell  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  war  itself,  being  the  opera- 
tion of  arbitrarily  directed  force,  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy, 
and  that  every  nation  during  the  process  of  war  is  compelled 
to  suspend  many  of  its  ordinary  liberties.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  help  of  Beelzebub  must  be  invoked  in  order  to  expel  the 
devil  of  Prussian  militarism.  The  necessary  cost  of  this  tactic 
must,  however,  not  be  left  out  of  account  when  we  regard  the 
war  as  an  instrument  for  achieving  democracy.  For  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  a  prolonged  suspension  of  ordinary  civil 
and  political  liberties,  not  to  speak  of  the  fetters  upon  economic 
freedom,  must  go  some  way  towards  establishing  the  habit  and 
temper  of  arbitrary  rule  upon  the  one  hand,  of  unquestioning 
submission  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  war  makes  for  a  "ser- 
vile state"  with  ever-extending  areas  of  despotism,  and  the 
fact  that  peoples  in  the  stress  of  the  emergency  accept  this 
curtailment  of  their  liberties  does  not  purchase  for  them  im- 
munity from  the  practical  and  spiritual  reactions  of  this  ser- 
vitude. They  will  be  less  able  to  look  after  their  own  affairs 
in  the  future  in  consequence  of  this  experience. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  achieving  democracy  as  the 
fruits  of  a  successful  war,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  ap- 
proach our  subject  by  this  gate.  For  the  practical  problem 
will  have  been  transformed  by  the  experience  of  the  war- 
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time.  I  must  not  be  taken  to  prejudice  the  issue  if  I  insist 
that  we  must  realize  at  the  outset  that  the  reactionary  forces, 
the  enemies  of  democracy,  will  be  more  strongly  entrenched 
when  the  war  ends  than  they  were  before,  and  will  be  more 
clearly  conscious  of  the  need  and  nature  of  their  defenses. 

However  the  war  ends,  a  profound  sense  of  insecurity  alike 
in  international  relations  and  in  domestic  affairs  will  for  some 
time  afford  support  to  the  emergency  powers  wielded  by  every 
government.  Military  force  will  everywhere  be  at  hand, 
and  the  disposition  to  use  it,  so  as  to  maintain  social  and  in- 
dustrial order,  will  be  rife  among  "the  authorities."  The 
difficulty  of  the  tasks  of  demobilization  and  of  restoring  the 
tenor  of  pre-war  economic  life  must  involve  the  long  reten- 
tion of  many  of  the  extraordinary  powers  wielded  by  govern- 
ments. Nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  when  this  early 
period  of  reconstruction  is  got  through,  the  social  economic 
structure  and  working  of  this  or  any  other  belligerent  country 
will  return  to  the  pre-war  conditions.  The  state,  with  its 
arbitrary  or  ill-checked  executive  powers,  will  be  found  in 
permanent  possession  of  large  new  functions,  political,  social, 
economic.  Railroads  and  mines,  electric  power,  banking  and 
insurance,  chemicals  and  other  "key  industries,"  will  either  be 
nationalized  or  tightly  controlled  by  the  state,  and  local  au- 
thorities will  also  possess  greatly  extended  powers.  Society, 
through  its  instrument  the  state,  will  keep  an  eye  upon  and 
lend  a  hand  to  "its"  citizens  and  "its"  producers  from  the 
cradle  (and  before)  to  the  schoolroom,  the  workshop  and  of- 
fice, right  on  to  the  grave. 

Collective  Enterprise  Here  to  Stay 

The  whole  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  state  will  have 
been  transformed.  Hitherto  the  balance  was  heavily  on  the 
side  of  individual  choice,  private  enterprise,  free  personal  con- 
tract. Henceforth  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  social  organiza- 
tion, public  operations,  collective  cooperative  arrangements. 
This  is  what  must  happen,  whether  we  as  individuals  like  it  or 
not.  As  one  of  your  own  great  men  has  said,  "There  is  no 
way  of  unscrambling  eggs."  The  war  has  shut  off  return  to 
pre-war  private  enterprise  and  free  competition  in  industry, 
commerce  and  finance.  This  statement,  of  course,  must  not 
be  taken  absolutely.  It  applies  to  the  large  routine  enter- 
prises. Great  scope  for  personal  enterprise  and  lucrative 
business  will  doubtless  remain  in  numerous  by-paths  and  new 
developments.  Indeed,  wherever  business  is  left  "free."  there 
will  be  an  active  rush  to  establish  combines,  trust-,  indi- 
cates and  other  modes  of  successful  profiteering.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  the  realization  of  industrial 
democracy,  for  it  will  tend  to  substitute  lateral   for  vertical 
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divisions  among  the  workers  who  constitute  the  body  of  the 
"demos." 

The  Parties  to  the  Struggle 

But  the  central  problem  will  be  that  of  the  ownership  ami 
control  of  the  new  powerful  state.  A  complicated  struggle 
for  its  possession  must  occur.  Between  whom  ?  What  are 
the  opposed  forces  in  the  battle  for  democracy?  If  I  reply, 
capital  and  labor,  I  shall  seem  to  many  to  be  taking  a  crudely 
class  economic  view  of  a  situation  in  which  many  other 
causes,  political,  moral  and  spiritual,  are  involved,  and  to  be 
offering  a  purely  "materialistic"  interpretation  of  history. 
Surely,  it  will  be  said,  if  this  world-war  has  taught  no  other 
lesson,  it  has  shown  that  every  people  sets  before  itself  other 
aims  than  economic  gain  as  of  supreme  value  (whether  these 
aims  be  political  dominion,  patriotism,  honor  or  the  su- 
premacy of  law)  and  for  this  attainment  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  material  goods,  money,  and  life  itself.  Can  it  then  be 
true  that  the  struggle  for  the  democracy  to  come  must  be 
realized  primarily  and  essentially  as  an  economic  struggle  be- 
tween the  propertied  classes  and  the  proletariat? 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  this  question  with- 
out appearing  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration.  The  spirit  of 
collective  free-will,  self-determination  in  the  larger  sense, 
cannot  indeed  be  comprehended  merely,  or  mainly,  as  an  eco- 
nomic process.  Its  spiritual  contents  are  comprised  of  all 
the  human  needs,  aspirations  and  activities  for  whose  satis- 
faction men  and  women  work  as  members  of  organized  so- 
ciety. Humanity  at  its  higher  level,  in  its  better  moods,  ap- 
praises the  economic  processes  far  lower  than  health,  beauty, 
knowledge  and  spiritual  goods,  and  the  efforts  to  attain  these 
latter  play  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  the  meaning  of  civili- 
zation. And  yet  in  a  crisis  like  this,  when  civilization  is  lit- 
erally shaken  to  its  foundations,  it  is  to  these  foundations 
that  we  must  closely  look  in  the  process  of  reinstating  it  upon 
a  democratic  model. 

Among  the  great  nineteenth  century  prophets  of  democ- 
racy it  fell  to  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  them  all,  Maz- 
zini,  to  recognize  that  political  democracy  was  inseparable 
from  economic,  and  that  the  distinctive  error  of  the  French 
revolution  and  its  sequel  was  the  failure  to  realize  this  truth. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  any  over-apprizement  of  material  goods 
but  the  plain  reading  of  history  that  obliges  us  to  see  that 
the  first  condition  of  a  world  safe  for  democracy  is  to  set  the 
ownership  of  property  and  the  control  of  industry  upon  a 
democratic  basis.  Before  the  war  this  demand  was  emer- 
ging more  urgently  on  the  consciousness  of  the  different  na- 
tions, and  was  seeking  satisfaction  sometimes  by  peaceful, 
sometimes  by  explosive  pressure. 

The  political  atmosphere  was  everywhere  rife  with  eco- 
nomic agitation.  When  calmer  analysis  is  possible,  and  causes 
for  the  war  are  sought  further  afield  than  the  catastrophic 
events  of  1914,  it  will  be  found  that  inextricably  blended  with 
the  lust  of  political  power  which  impelled  the  central  states 
and  Russia  to  force  the  pace  of  militarist  preparations,  were 
the  gathering  standards  of  domestic  strife,  and  that  even  in 
those  other  states  which  least  willed  the  war,  and  were  most 
conscious  of  their  purely  defensive  motives,  the  menace  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  was  a  secret  contributory  incentive  to  mili- 
tarism. Nay,  taking  a  still  larger  survey,  the  historian  will 
find,  in  the  commercial  and  financial  forces  that  for  several 


generations  had  been  moulding  the  imperialistic  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  western  states,  influences  which  were  secretly 
preparing  the  way  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  These  eco- 
nomic motives  were  not  greater  in  the  volume  of  human  pas- 
sion that  they  bore  than  the  other  political  and  social  forces 
with  which  they  coalesced ;  but  they  were  operated  with 
clearer  consciousness  and  closer  direction. 

If  a  society  of  nations  is  in  the  future  to  replace  this  ag- 
gressive anarchy,  the  selfish  play  of  these  commercial  and 
financial  forces  must  be  stopped.  They  can  only  be  stopped 
by  the  establishment  of  democracies  which  are  at  once  po- 
litical and  economic,  in  which  the  peoples  shall  control  the 
machinery  of  industry,  trade  and  finance,  sufficiently  to  pro- 
hibit class-war  within  the  nations,  while  securing  interna- 
tional peace. 

I  cannot  in  this  brief  survey  discuss  the  question  how  much 
state-socialism  is  involved  in  the  process.  For  the  really  focal 
point  is  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  respective  peoples  to  meet 
and  to  combat  successfully  the  array  of  reactionary  forces  that 
will  be  in  actual  occupation  of  the  seats  of  government  in 
every  country  when  the  war  is  over,  so  as  to  win  possession 
of  their  national  governments.  Their  numbers,  the  mere 
ownership  of  the  franchise,  the  formal  right  to  elect  legisla- 
tors, will  not  suffice.  These  powers  have  in  some  considerable 
measure  long  been  vested  in  the  so-called  "democratic"  peo- 
ples. They  have  proved  quite  illusory.  In  no  one  of  these 
''democracies"  has  the  free  intelligent  will  of  a  people  been 
able  to  express  itself  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  gov- 
ernment. Why  not?  Because  the  popular  will  has  not  been 
reasonably  organized  or  morally  determined. 

The  Heart  of  the  Conflict 

Hegel  truly  said,  "The  people  is  that  part  of  the  state  which 
does  not  know  what  it  really  wants"  {was  er  will).  So  long 
as  this  is  true,  democracy  in  any  real  sense  remains  impossible. 
And  here  lies  the  very  heart  of  the  coming  conflict.  All  the 
intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the 
ruling  and  possessing  classes  that  hate  and  fear  democracy 
(though  doing  lip  service)  will  be  used  so  to  control  and 
dope  public  opinion  as  to  prevent  the  formation  and  emer- 
gence of  a  popular  will  reasonable  enough  to  master  the  state, 
and  through  the  state  to  reform  property,  industry  and  other 
social  institutions.  The  press,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
university,  the  club,  the  party  machine,  the  library,  the  thea- 
ter, the  cinema  and  other  popular  recreations,  every  mode  of 
influencing  public  opinion  through  politics,  social  power  and 
finance,  will  be  organized  as  never  before  to  check  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  growth  of  real  democracy.  This  is  the 
vicious  circle  of  reactionary  powers  with  which  the  peoples, 
struggling  for  political,  economic  and  spiritual  sovereignty, 
will  be  confronted. 

Popular  control  of  government  seems  impracticable  so 
long  as  economic  oligarchy  keeps  its  hands  on  the  levers  of 
party  and  the  organs  of  public  opinion.  But  popular  control 
of  government  is  necessary  in  order  to  dislodge  the  economic 
oligarchy,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  liberating,  informing 
and  organizing  public  opinion.  In  order  to  break  this  vici- 
ous circle  the  peoples  must  conduct  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  political,  economic  and  spiritual  positions.  For 
only  so  can  the  will  of  the  peoples  prevail  and  the  world  be 
made  a  safe,  or  even  a  possible,  place  for  democracy. 


Fagots  and  Furnaces 


By  Bruno  Lasker 
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AFTER  a  day's  work  in  the  factory  or  the  home,  you 
will  find  at  dusk  in  the  woods — two  or  three  miles 
from  where  she  lives — the  dark-eyed  foreigner, 
\  gathering  huge  fagots  of  firewood  and,  bent  under 
their  weight  and  bulk,  trudging  home  by  unfrequented  paths. 
She  is  claiming  an  old  right  of  the  peasant  and  though,  per- 
haps, economists  might  sneer  at  the  inadaptability  of  the  im- 
migrant to  modern  industrial  conditions,  the  happenings  of 
last  winter  have  justified  the  invoking  of  this  right  even  now 
and  here.  For,  thousands  more  homes  on  the  edges  of  our 
cities,  large  and  small,  would  have  suffered  from  lack  of  fuel, 
had  not  the  product  of  this  evening  labor  been  stacked  in 
backyards,  cellars  and  outhouses. 

Again  we  are  meeting  them  in  our  wanderings,  women  of 
all  ages,  Poles,  Italians,  Slavs,  gathering  up  the  gifts  of  the 
spring  storms — sometimes  furtively  helping  nature  a  little  with 
a  small  axe — for  again  the  authorities  are  prophesying  an  even 
greater  shortage  of  fuel  for  next  winter. 

Methods  of  "self-help"  are  becoming  more  common  also 
in  our  large  cities  where  access  to  nature's  bounty  is  unavaila- 
ble. The  commissioner  of  buildings  in  Chicago  reports  that 
during  the  fuel  shortage  last  winter  many  vacant  structures 
were  stripped  of  their  floorings,  sidings  and  even  their  roofs. 
Fifty  buildings  were  so  wrecked  as  to  be  unsafe  and  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  demolished  by  the  department.  Within  five  months 
287  buildings  were  torn  down,  more  than  in  the  previous  four 
years.  In  New  York  city  no  unusual  destructiveness  from  this 
cause  was  experienced  last  winter,  according  to  the  tenement 
house  commissioner ;  but  there  are  always  some,  especially 
in  the  poorest  Polish  and  Italian  neighborhoods,  who  will  rip 
up  the  floors  under  the  beds,  take  the  banisters  of  staircases 
and  in  general  use  the  dwelling  in  ways  not  contemplated  in 
the  lease.  Landlords  in  these  neighborhoods  as  well  as  tenants, 
therefore,  are  urging  the  municipal  authorities  to  prevent  so 
far  as  they  can  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  coal  famine. 

Some  of  the  cities  themselves  are  laying  in  supplies  of  coal — 
but  this  storage  is  partly  problematical.  The  300,000  tons 
contracted  for  by  Jonathan  P.  Day,  commissioner  of  markets 
for  New  York  city,  for  instance,  are  for  delivery  between 
July  and  December — they  are  as  yet  "birds  on  the  roof." 
There  are  city  churches  with  bulging  cellars  and  other  insti- 
tutions doing  their  best  to  be  provident  for  the  "improvident 
poor."  But,  alas,  the  total  amount  of  fuel  stowed  away  does 
not  come  to  very  much,  when  the  needs  of  a  city  population 
weigh  in  the  balance. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  problem  and  how  can  it  be  met — 
now*in  the  dog  days,  not  when  an  actual  shortage  is  upon  us? 
Last  fall  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  people  went  about  saying:  "What  is  the 
use  of  price  fixing  if  you  leave  it  to  the  coal  companies  to  de- 
cide whether  it  pays  them  to  produce  at  a  given  price  or  not? 
There  will  be  a  shortage  unless  the  companies  are  forced  to 
produce,  loss  or  no  loss."  But  the  facts  and  figures  recently 
published  by  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield  show  that  the 
blame  last  winter  did  not  rest  with  the  producers. 

In  1914,  175,000  miners  and  laborers  in  the  hard-coal  belt 
turned  out  90,821,507  net  tons.  In  1917,  150,000  miners 
turned  out  100,690,318  tons.  Bituminous  coal  production 
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during  the  first  week  of  June  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  industry,  with  an  output  of  12,465,000  net  tons.  If  this 
average  could  be  maintained  throughout  the  year,  says  the  Fuel 
Administration,  the  whole  of  the  country's  requirement  would 
be  fully  met.  But  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  necessary 
average  production  was  reached  in  a  single  week. 

It  is  clear  that  the  blame  for  insufficient  production  did  not 
and  does  not  lie  with  the  coal  industry;  there  is  not  enough 
coal  to  go  round,  not  enough  transportation,  there  are  inade- 
quate facilities  for  retail  distribution — all  because  the  coun- 
try's demands  upon  this  essential  source  of  heat  and  power  was 
never  so  great.  Our  demand  for  fuel  last  year  exceeded  by  fifty 
million  tons  what  it  had  ever  been  before  because  increased 
industrial  output  required  so  much  more  power.  In  other 
words,  like  the  food  and  the  housing  business,  the  fuel  busi- 
ness also  was  dislocated  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  had 
more  work  on  hand  than  we  could  get  through ;  there  were 
not  enough  men  to  handle  coal  from  pit  to  cellar  door. 

The  lack  of  workers  in  a  typical  mining  region  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  Scranton  (Penn.)  correspondent  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  June  6 : 

It  was  early  in  1915  that  the  exodus  of  miners  and  laborers  began. 
Thousands  of  Russians  hurried  home  to  their  native  land.  Italy's 
declaration  of  war,  a  little  later  on,  precipitated  the  hegira  of 
thousands  of  her  naturalized  and  unnaturalized  sons.  .  .  .  Thou- 
sands of  mine  workers  joined  the  United  States  army  and  navy. 
Other  thousands  have  been  drafted  into  the  national  army.  Still 
others  have  been  lured  from  the  mines  by  the  big  wages  paid  at 
munition  plants,  powder  mills,  shipyards,  and  other  industries  busy 
on  war  orders.  Men  who  have  stuck  to  their  work  in  the  mines, 
however,  have  done  and  are  doing  well. 

Whatever  the  special  problems  and  difficulties  of  individual 
communities  er  states  may  be,  therefore,  the  threatened  short- 
age of  coal  for  next  winter — when  our  labor  supply  will  be 
even  more  depleted  and  our  war  industries  perhaps  busier  than 
ever — can  only  be  met  in  one  way,  and  that  is  curtailed  con- 
sumption. Whether  we  give  our  coal  orders  now,  as  advised 
by  the  Fuel  Administration,  or  wait  until  the  evenings  have 
become  chilly,  will  make  a  difference  to  distribution ;  but  it 
will  not  affect  production,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief  danger. 

We  have  had  samples  of  fuel  saving,  somewhat  darkened 
railroad  stations  and  streets,  "lightless  nights,"  current  shut 
off  from  electric  display  signs,  "stop-skipping"  by  street-rail- 
roads, and  much  voluntary  light  and  heat  saving  in  hotels, 
office  buildings  and  homes.  For  this  patriotic  purpose  there 
has  also  been  here  and  there  increased  attention  to  the  waste- 
ful emission  of  smoke  and  its  prevention  by  better  firing  of 
furnaces  and,  in  some  cases,  improvement  and  centralization 
of  power  plants.  Also,  there  have  already  been  arrangements 
of  the  administration  with  certain  industries  under  which  pro- 
cesses have  been  changed  or  fuel  has  been  saved  in  other  ways ; 
and  it  is  said  that  considerations  of  fuel  supply  have  affected 
to  some  extent  the  more  recent  distributions  of  war  orders. 

But  all  these  efforts  are  signally  insufficient  by  themselves, 
the  Fuel  Administration  demonstrates  with  its  latest  figures, 
so  long  as  power  is  used  lavishly  for  the  production  of  non- 
essentials. Mr.  Garfield  predicted  recently,  after  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  situation,  that  the  coal  required  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  if  we  are  to  keep  going  the  normal  domestic  consump- 
tion and  the  non-war  industries  as  well  as  those  engaged  upon 
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war  work,  will  amount  to  eighty  million  tons  more  than  was 
produced  last  year.  He  further  foretold  that  at  most  one-half 
of  this  deficiency  can  be  obtained  from  increased  production. 
Therefore,  at  least  forty  million  tons,  all  present  savings  apart, 
have  to  be  made  available  from  a  further  reduction  of  do- 
mestic use  and  from  the  non-supply  of  non-essential  industries. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  it  looked  as  though  an  order  was  to  be 
issued  immediately  to  stop  the  supply  of  coal  to  a  selected  list 
of  non-essential  industries.  But  in  spite  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  the 
Food  Administration,  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  other  government  offices,  no  such  order  has 


yet  appeared.  It  is  rumored  that  there  has  been  failure  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  non-essential 
industry.  Perhaps  Mr.  Edison's  maxim  has  been  adopted  that 
there  are  no  luxury  trades,  since  speedy  output  in  war  indus- 
tries requires  some  incentive  to  the  worker,  and  if  the  worker 
has  no  opportunity  of  spending  high  wages  on  luxuries,  he  will 
not  put  forward  his  best  endeavor. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  ridicule  or  pity 
our  dark-eyed  neighbor  as,  unmindful  of  the  blessings  of 
modern  civilization,  she  keeps  up  the  old  tradition  and  right 
of  the  people  from  which  she  has  come  and  provides  for  a 
cold  day  in  the  way  suggested  by  a  popular  Christmas  Carol. 


Women  Conductors 

Bv  Pauline  Goldmark 

OF  THE   NATIONAL   CONSUMERS*   LEAGUE 


IN  the  rapidly  moving  scene  of  industrial  changes,  no 
occupation  so  challenges  attention  as  that  of  women 
and  girls  on  street  cars.  Every  month  they  are  appear- 
ing in  the  uniforms  of  conductors  and  guards  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been  employed  in 
New  York  city  and  Wisconsin  for  six  months,  more  recently 
in  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles,  in  Camden  and  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  Their  employment  is  now  being  considered  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Newark,  and  they  are  being  put  on 
the  cars  of  Baltimore  this  month. 

Something  like  national  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  the 
revelations  which  shocked  New  York  city  last  week  regarding 
conditions  of  work  among  women  employed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  These  were  made  by  the  Kings 
county  grand  jury.  The  jury  accused  the  company  of  in- 
excusable neglect  in  the  management  of  its  new  labor  force. 
It  charged  that  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen have  been  acting  as  conductors  and  guards,  as  fellow 
employes  with  prostitutes  and  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
of  doubtful  character. 

The  jury  made  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  company's  irre- 
sponsible methods  of  caring  for  its  women  employes  and  the 
"inadequate  and  insufficient  accommodations  at  the  various 
depots  and  terminals."  It  pointed  out  that  they  are  required 
to  work  unreasonably  long  periods  with  insufficient  rest.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  recent  investigation  of  the  United 
States  government,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  days  worked  by 
women  for  this  company  involved  a  stretch  of  more  than 
twelve  hours,  running  up  as  a  maximum  to  twenty-three  hours. 

The  stories  of  some  of  the  women  conductors  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  the  dangers  of  this  service.  One  girl  employed  as  con- 
ductor, for  instance,  was  convicted  of  soliciting  sailors  at  Coney 
Island  and  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  three  years.  Three  of  the 
company's  former  employes  are  on  probation  at  the  present 
time.  One  girl  of  fourteen  years,  also  a  conductor,  was 
brought  before  the  Children's  Court  charged  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  She  had  been  hired  by  the  company  without  her 
parents'  knowledge.  One  woman  was  suspended  for  intoxi- 
cation for  one  day  by  the  company,  but  was  not  discharged ; 
another  slept  in  the  car  barn  on  three  nights. 

Because  of  the  opportunities  the  work  offers  at  night  it  is 
not  surprising  that  women  of  doubtful  character  have  been 
attracted  to  it.  A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment showed  that  72.2  per  cent  of  the  days  worked  by  women 
employed  by  this  company  began  between  midnight  and  8  a.  M. 


The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  takes  the  position  that 
many  of  the  hazards  of  the  service  are  increased  at  night. 
It  says: 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  moral  hazard,  the  disadvantage 
incident  to  the  fact  that  women  on  street  car  lines  must  work 
alone.  During  the  night  hours  there  is  greater  liability  of  insults 
from  offensive  passengers. 

The  plight  of  the  decent  and  self-respecting  girls  in  the 
service  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  take  their  turns  on  the  Brooklyn  cars  with  women  of  bad 
character  and  to  associate  with  them  in  the  waiting  and  rest 
rooms. 

While  recognizing  the  need  of  making  available  the  full 
labor  power  of  the  country,  "no  exigency,  however  great," 
says  the  jury,  "would  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  condi- 
tions found."  Since  the  labor  law  which  gives  protection  to 
women  in  factories  does  not  apply  to  the  street  car  service,  the 
jury  can  charge  no  violation  of  law,  but  strongly  urges  new 
legislation.  There  are  far  more  valid  reasons,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  supervision,  for  prohibiting  night  runs  for 
women  in  transportation  than  night  work  in  factories. 

"In  these  critical  times,"  the  jury  concludes, 

advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  labor  conditions,  but  all  employers 
of  labor,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  should  be  compelled  by 
suitable  and  adequate  legislation  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  workers. 

Soon  after  women  first  took  up  this  work  in  New  York 
city  and  its  dangers  became  apparent,  the  New  York  Consum- 
ers' League  pointed  out  the  need  of  new  legislation,  appealing 
especially  for  the  prohibition  of  night  work.  In  New  York 
a  bill  that  would  have  brought  street  car  service  under  the 
labor  law  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  companies  and  since 
they  would  accept  no  compromise  of  any  kind,  failed  of  pas- 
sage. In  striking  contrast  to  the  inaction  of  the  legislature 
in  New  York,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  has  ruled 
that  women  should  work  only  by  day,  namely,  between  the 
hours  of  8  A.  M.  and  5  p.  M.  and  not  more  than  eight  hours. 
It  has  recognized  the  extra-hazardous  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  morals,  and  made  a  far  stricter 
ruling  than  applies  to  factories. 

In  the  forty  state  legislatures  to  be  in  session  next  winter 
the  campaign  for  decent  standards  of  work  for  girls  and 
women  in  the  transportation  service  will  be  started  early  in 
January.  The  cardinal  point  of  attack  will  be  the  abuses  of 
night  work. 
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HOME  SERVICE  IN  ONE  RURAL  COUNTY 

WHAT  a  group  of  untrained  volunteers  did 
in  developing  Home  Service  for  the  Red  Cross 
in  a  territory  innocent  of  social  agencies  is  told 
in  the  following  report  from  the  secretary  of 
a  Home  Service  section  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Although  this  report  is  unusual  in  some  respects,  it 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  people  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
all  over  the  country  are  arising  to  the  new  responsibilities 
that  Home  Service  puts  upon  them : 

The  Y — ■  county  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  county  of  2,880  square  miles 
(half  the  size  of  Connecticut),  having  a  population  of  90,000. 
This  territory  is  made  up  of  one  city  of  14,000  inhabitants, 
four  villages  of  from  3,000  to  5,000,  numerous  smaller  vil- 
lages, much  open  country,  woods  and  mountains.  The  counts- 
is  mainly  a  dairy  county,  the  chief  industries  including  butter 
and  cheese  making  and  milk  condensing.  There  is  some  lum- 
bering also,  with  its  accompanying  pulp  and  paper  mills,  as 
well  as  furniture  manufacturing.  The  one  large  exotic  indus- 
try is  a  manufacturing  plant  employing  3,000  men,  represent- 
ing fifty-one  nationalities.  There  is  in  the  population  an  ele- 
ment of  French-Canadians,  but  the  majority  are  of  Yankee 
stock.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe.  From  Thanksgiv- 
ing to  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Train  accom- 
modations last  winter  were  very  bad,  the  snow  drifting  so 
that  often  even  mail  did  not  reach  outside  communities  for 
two  or  three  days. 

The  Red  Cross  chapter  has  an  executive  committee  chosen 
from  the  county  at  large.  At  the  time  of  organization  a 
branch  was  formed  in  the  city  and  in  each  of  the  four  larger 
towns.  The  territory  of  the  entire  county  was  divided  among 
these  five  branches.  They  have  at  present  forty-five  auxili- 
aries. The  chapter  retains  from  the  membership  fees  only  a 
small  percentage  for  administrative  expenses,  and  the  balance 
goes  back  to  the  branches  and  their  auxiliaries.  The  branch 
does  its  own  buying,  shipping  and  financing.  All  the  workers 
are  volunteers.  There  is  not  even  a  paid  stenographer.  The 
workers  are  not  even  people  of  leisure  but  are  professional  and 
business  men,  business  women  and  housewives,  who  give  of 
their  spare  time  simply  because  they  think  they  ought. 

The  Home  Service  section  consists  at  present  of  a  chairman 
and  myself,  both  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
chapter.  The  chairman  can  not  give  me  a  regular  day  or  time 
for  conferences  so  I  handle  all  the  business  and  call  upon  him 
for  advice  when  necessary.  He  takes  care  of  general  news- 
paper notices,  form  letters,  policies,  and  whatever  I  wish  to 
refer  to  him  for  decision.  The  fact  that  he  is  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  good  business  man  has  helped  our  work.  I  carry  on 
the  correspondence  with  the  branches,  take  care  of  systems 
and  reports,  and  try  to  keep  all  the  branches  informed  about 
such  work  as  must  be  done  immediately.  We  are  now  hold- 
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ing  monthly  meetings  with  the  chairmen  of  the  branches,  but 
this  was  impossible  during  the  season  when  automobiles  could 
not  be  used,  as  our  branches  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
from  the  most  centrally  located  town,  and  train  accommoda- 
tions are  very  bad.  It  is  possible  for  the  secretary  or  chair- 
man to  get  to  the  branch  occasionally.  Aside  from  that  we 
carry  on  all  business  by  correspondence  and  telephone. 

Each  branch  has  a  Home  Service  section  composed  of  a 
chairman,  secretary,  and  two  or  more  visitors.  It  has  charge 
of  all  the  Home  Service  work  in  the  territory  assigned  to 
the  branch,  and  receives  a  fund  from  the  branch  treasury. 
The  entire  responsibility  for  handling  cases  rests  with  the 
branch,  except  in  the  cases  forwarded  from  outside  sources 
such  as  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 

To  get  in  touch  with  the  families  of  the  eight  hundred  or 
more  men  already  enlisted  from  the  county  is  a  difficult  task. 
The  chapter  chairman  published  in  nine  county  papers  a  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  allowances  due  relatives  under  the 
war  risk  insurance  law  and  offering  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  explaining  the  law  and  making  out  application  papers. 
The  addresses  of  the  Home  Service  secretaries  of  the  branches 
were  in  this  article.  To  supplement  this  general  advertising 
the  chapter  printed  circular  letters  giving  the  same  informa- 
tion. These  were  sent  to  the  families  as  fast  as  they  were 
located. 

The  Home  Service  secretaries  of  the  branches  cooperated 
with  me  in  preparing  the  lists  of  men.  The  secretaries  living 
in  the  towns  where  tbe  exemption  boards  are  located  procured 
complete  lists  of  the  drafted  men  and  the  villages  from  which 
they  came.  Lists  of  those  who  enlisted  at  the  regular  re- 
cruiting stations  in  the  county  were  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  These  names  I  divided  according  to  branches,  sending 
a  list  to  each  branch  with  a  request  that  it  add  the  names 
of  other  volunteers.  Three  branches  are  completing  the  lists 
by  having  a  village  paper  publish  a  Town  Roll.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  men  are  obtained  in  any  way  possible.  Some 
the  exemption  boards  supplied.  In  one  branch,  at  a  weekly 
section  meeting,  the  members  filled  in  all  the  addresses  they 
knew  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  names  among  themselves 
to  be  hunted  up — not  an  impossible  task  in  a  village  of 
3,000. 

Actual  work  for  Home  Service  has  so  far  been  concerned 
mainly  with  problems  arising  under  the  war  risk  insurance 
law.  While  few  families  are  actually  suffering  for  money, 
many  are  being  greatly  inconvenienced  and  want  to  know  why 
their  allowances  do  not  come.  Some  allowances,  of  course, 
have  come,  and  the  Red  Cross  has  helped  to  "let  some  of  these 
cashed.  Assistance  has  been  rendered,  also,  to  wives  who  are 
worried  in  making  applications  in  the  proper  way.  In  a  vil- 
lage, where  a  branch  worker  can  oversee  the  securing  of  affi- 
davits, the  preparing  of  an  application  is  an  afternoon's  task  ; 
and  we  have  found  that  when  the  wife  lives  in  the  country 
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and  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  correspondence  with  an  auxil- 
iary, ten  days  is  often  required  to  obtain  a  correctly  prep 
application.  Our  chairman  prepared  two  sample  affidavits. 
Each  application  goes  out  accompanied  by  these,  ready  to  be 
filled  in  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  We  have  asked  that 
each  application  be  sent  to  the  county  chairman  of  Home 
Service  for  forwarding  to  Washington.  In  this  way  we  try 
to  prevent  loss  of  time  and  unnecessary  annoyance  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Many  mothers  getting  allotments  from  sons  wish  to  know 
if  they  are  entitled  to  government  allowances  in  addition.  For 
our  work  with  them  Judge  Mack's  explanation  of  the  law 
(Bulletin  3,  Treasury  Department)  has  proved  invaluable 
Those  now  receiving  more  from  the  allotment  than  the  son 
ever  gave  them  before  are  satisfied  when  told  that  they  are 
entitled  to  no  more  under  the  law;  they  simply  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  getting  their  due.  When  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  mother  is  entitled  to  more  than  she  is  get- 
ting— and  this  is  the  most  frequent  case,  for  the  boys  live  at 
home  and  give  the  mother  an  irregular  amount  each  month, 
covering  their  share  of  food  and  lodging — we  explain  the  con- 
we  advise  her  to  urge  her  son  to  get  advice  from  his  captain 
before  asking  for  an  allowance  for  her. 

In  only  one  instance  has  a  case  under  this  law  been  referred  to 
us  from  outside.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  notified  the  Red 
Cross  that  the  governor  had  received  a  letter  from  a  mother 
who  said  that  the  government  had  taken  her  three  sons  and 
left  her  to  starve  and  freeze;  she  had  received  not  a  penny 
since  they  left,  she  said.  On  investigation  the  branch  found 
that  the  woman  knew  about  the  Red  Cross  but  preferred  to 
tell  her  anger  to  the  governor.  She  was  a  working-woman 
whose  husband  was  an  invalid,  and  although  she  was  not 
suffering  for  necessaries,  the  loss  of  the  financial  support  of 
all  three  sons  had,  of  course,  made  it  very  hard  for  her.  By 
the  time  her  letter  reached  the  governor,  allotments  from  two 
sons  and  an  allowance  from  one  had  arrived  and  she  was 
willing  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  attitude  of  this  woman  toward  Home  Service  is  un- 
usual. Generally  the  mother  is  willing  to  take  an  allotment 
from  her  son  only  if  she  is  assured  that  he  has  left  enough  for 
his  own  needs.  Dealing  with  mothers  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  parts  of  Home  Service  work  because  of  their  pride 
in  their  sons,  their  unselfishness  and  courage. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  rural  difficulties: 

1.  We  were  requested  by  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  to  investi- 
gate the  welfare  of  two  children  of  a  private  in  the  English  army. 
The  father  had  left  the  children  in  the  care  of  a  sister-in-law  when 
he  enlisted,  and  had  written  back  to  make  sure  that  they  were  getting 

all  the  allowance  they  were  entitled  to.     The  M Branch  found 

a  doctor  who  knew  the  family  with  which  the  children  were  living. 
The  children's  aunt  (their  mother  was  dead)  lived  with  her  husband 
on  a  farm  four  or  five  miles  from  the  branch.  At  the  time  the  letter 
came  automobiles  could  not  be  used.  The  aunt  and  her  husband  were 
tenants;  the  doctor  knew  the  partner  of  their  landlord;  he  telephoned 
this  partner  and  from  him  learned  that  the  man  had  the  house,  gar- 
den, firewood,  and  $35  in  cash.  (The  woman  and  her  husband  were 
already  receiving  $35  a  month  for  the  care  of  the  children — $20  sep- 
aration allowance  and  $15  assigned  pay.)  The  request,  it  was  clear, 
had  come  from  the  father  and  not  from  the  children's  aunt  and  uncle. 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  that  since  the  children  added 
nothing  to  the  expenses  of  the  uncle  and  aunt  for  rent,  light  and  fuel, 
since  the  only  cost  of  educating  them  was  school  text-books,  since  the 
uncle  as  a  farm  hand  received  his  food  at  a  very  low  price,  the 
thirty-five  dollars  was  sufficient  and  the  patriotic  fund  should  not  be 
asked  for  more. 

2.  A  grandmother  thought  that  she  was  to  receive  five  dollars  a 
month  board  for  the  two  grandchildren  she  took  into  her  home  when 
the  father  was  drafted.  At  the  end  of  three  months  she  traveled 
thirty  miles  to  see  a  lawyer  about  collecting  it.  The  lawyer  referred 
her  to  the  Home  Service  section.  She  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  secretary.     In  this  she  explained  that  she  had  been  promised 


five  dollars  a  month  for  board  for  each  of  her  grandchildren  when  her 
son  broke  up  his  home  to  go  to  camp;  that  she  had  taken  care  of  them 
and  of  the  mother,  when  the  mother  was  out  of  work,  and  she  wanted 
her  pay.     Unless  she  got  it  she  would  take  care  of  them  no  more. 

We  tried  to  find  out  what  the  woman  meant  by  the  promise  of  $5 
a  month  for  board.  I  suppose  she  had  seen  our  advertisement  about 
five  dollars  a  month  government  allowance  for  each  additional  child 
and  our  purpose  to  see  if  mothers  were  getting  their  proper  allow- 
ances from  the  government.  The  mother  was  entitled  to  $47.50.  I 
sent  her  an  application  blank  and  two  affidavits  ready  to  be  filled 
in  and  signed  before  an  attorney,  if  she  wished  to  make  application. 
Her  husband  had  never  supported  her  entirely.  The  next  day  the 
woman  both  wrote  and  telephoned  that  she  had  the  day  before  re- 
ceived a  first  check  for  $47.50  from  the  government.  The  secretary 
reported  that  she  thought  the  mother  would  now  pay  the  grand- 
mother for  caring  for  the  children. 

3.  A  woman  appeared  at  my  door  with  a  much  worn  allotment 
paper.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  paid  the  allotments.  She  had  been 
waiting  a  long  time,  she  said,  and  needed  the  money.  Her  son,  she 
said,  gave  her  an  allotment  of  $15  and  the  government  an  allowance 
of  $10.  This  had  come  only  once,  however.  The  husband  worked 
and  the  oldest  of  the  five  children  left  at  home  worked.  A  still 
older  child,  her  sixth,  had  enlisted  and  they  had  been  able  to  get 
along  without  his  help  until  this  week.  Now  the  boy  who  worked 
had  been  injured  in  the  paper  mill.  They  had  depended  upon  his 
pay  to  meet  the  overdue  rent.  I  asked  about  compensation.  It  was 
not  time  for  that.  Moreover,  she  feared  she  would  get  none  as  the 
boy  was  working  on  a  machine  which  the  child  labor  law  forbade 
his  using  at  sixteen.  Also,  the  boy  was  not  getting  well.  The  leg 
had  been  splintered  and  an  X-ray  must  be  taken  before  the  leg 
could  be  set.  This  was  the  fifth  day  and  the  X-ray  had  not  been 
taken.  The  company  doctor  was  to  have  seen  to  the  matter  the  day 
before  but  had  been  called  into  the  country  on  another  case.  The 
nearest  hospital  is  thirty  miles  away  and  only  when  a  case  is  too 
severe  for  the  operating  room  of  the  local  surgeon  is  it  sent  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  had  been  angry  because  she  had  gone  to  his 
office  the  day  before  with  complaints  that  the  bone  had  not  been  set. 
The  neighbors  were  urging  her  to  sue  the  company  for  putting  her 
son  on  a  prohibited  machine,  but  "what  chance  had  a  poor  woman 
against  a  rich  company?" 

The  two  immediate  needs  seemed  to  be  to  satisfy  the  landlord  who 
threatened  to  eject  them,  and  to  see  that  the  boy  had  immediate  med- 
ical treatment.  I  advised  her  to  see  the  owner  of  the  house  (she 
had  been  dealing  with  the  husband  who  acted  as  collector),  show 
her  the  allotment  paper  and  tell  her  that  the  Red  Cross  had  told  her 
it  might  be  twenty-four  hours  and  it  might  be  a  month  before  she 
received  her  next  instalment  of  pay.  I  knew  the  owner;  she  is  born 
stingy  and  hardhearted ;  moreover,  she  is  very  ignorant.  But  I 
thought  a  message  from  the  Red  Cross  that  the  seventy-five  dollars 
due  from  her  tenant  would  come  some  time  might  influence  her  to 
wait  a  while  longer.  I  assured  the  woman  that  the  Red  Cross  would 
interview  her  landlord  if  she  failed  to  get  more  time.  She  was  to 
notify  me  if  the  woman  refused  to  wait  for  the  rent,  or  if  the  doctor 
did  not  set  the  boy's  leg  before  night.  She  promised  to  let  the  Red 
Cross  try  to  settle  the  case  with  the  corporation  responsible  for  her 
boy's  injury,  rather  than  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  too 
soon  to  hear  from  her  yet  on  the  legal  matter  and  I  have  not  seen 
the  visitor  to  whom  the  case  was  assigned  by  the  branch,  but  the 
relief  of  the  woman  at  learning  that  the  Red  Cross  would  help  her 
through  her  difficulties  showed  how  much  just  having  somebody  to 
consult  means  to  many  of  the  families  of  soldiers  who  can  manage 
all  right  for  themselves  until  something  out  of  the  ordinary  happens. 

The  sectional  Home  Service  conference  was  for  me  a 
turning  point  in  my  attitude.  At  the  conference  I  ob- 
tained not  only  a  vast  amount  of  new  information  and  many 
warnings  of  mistakes  not  to  make,  but  for  the  first  time  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  I  saw  also  others 
who  were  as  uncertain  as  I,  and  I  came  home  with  more  cour- 
age to  go  ahead.  The  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  the 
director  from  division  headquarters  was  also  a  decided  benefit. 
It  is  always  easier  to  understand  instructions  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  writer.  I  took  notes  on  the  fifty-one 
questions  that  were  the  basis  of  discussion  and  sent  a  copy  of 
the  questions  and  my  notes  to  each  branch,  on  my  return. 
Several  branches  have  already  developed  ideas  suggested  there. 
So  often  since  my  return  has  something  at  the  convention 
influenced  my  decision  that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  I  pre- 
face my  remarks  by,  "At  the  convention,"  like  the  woman 
who  has  been  to  Europe  once  on  a  three-months'  tour  and 
always  begins,  "When  I  was  abroad." 
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CHANGES  IN  GOVERNMENT'S 
CARE  OF  FAMILIES 

TO  facilitate  its  investigation  of  the 
families  and  other  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  decided  upon  the  important  step 
of  dividing  the  country  into  districts, 
■with  headquarters  in  each  and  with  field 
examiners  or  investigators  operating  lo- 
cally from  such  headquarters.  The  task 
of  following  up  the  families  of  our  fight- 
ers, of  verifying  statements  made  by  en- 
listed men,  of  ascertaining  whether  al- 
lowances and  allotments  are  being  re- 
ceived— and  being  received  promptly,  of 
investigating  complaints  and  of  gener- 
ally supervising  the  family-end  of  this 
gigantic  government  undertaking  has 
proved  so  large  that  a  decentralization 
of  the  investigative  service  has  become 
necessary.  Important  details  of  the  plan 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but  its 
execution  is  under  way. 

The  number  of  districts  will  probably 
be  fourteen.  In  five  cities  district  offices 
have  already  been  opened — Boston,  New 
York  city,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 
and  Omaha.  Field  examiners  will  be 
appointed  from  Washington.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
facilitate  investigation,  the  plan  also  pos- 
sesses large  possibilities  for  a  decentral- 
ized administration  in  other  respects. 
Further  announcement  of  details  is  ex- 
pected at  an  early  date. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  amendatory 
act  to  the  war  risk  insurance  law,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  above  plan, 
has  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
awaits  the  President's  signature.  This 
act  changes  only  slightly  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  government's  care  of  fami- 
lies, but  simplifies  administration  in  im- 
portant respects.  One  change  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  liberal  attitude  is  to 
enlarge  the  definition  of  the  term 
"parent"  so  that  hereafter  parents 
through  adoption  may  become  benefici- 
aries under  the  act. 

Another  change  establishes  a  flat  com- 
pulsory monthly  allotment  instead  of  a 
variable  one  as  heretofore.  Under  the 
original   act  an  enlisted  man  was  com- 
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pelled  to  allot  to  his  class  A  dependents 
— wife,  child  or  divorced  wife  receiving 
alimony— an  amount  equal  to  the  gov- 
ernment allowance,  provided  this  was 
not  more  than  half  his  pay  nor  less  than 
$15.  Under  the  amendment  the  com- 
pulsory allotment  becomes  a  flat  $15  a 
month.  The  former  arrangement  re- 
quired a  change  in  the  allowance,  and 
hence  in  the  allotment,  every  time  a 
man's  pay  changed;  this  meant  some 
150,000  or  200,000  changes  in  rates  a 
month.  Under  the  amendment  the  al- 
lowance will,  of  course,  be  changed,  but 
the  allotment  will  remain  the  same.  In 
a  very  few  cases  this  will  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  man  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  family,  but  these  were  consid- 
ered too  few  to  overcome  the  administra- 
tive benefits. 

Similarly,  for  class  B  dependents — 
brother,  sister,  mother,  father  and  other 
relatives  not  in  class  A — the  compulsory 
allotment  has  been  set  at  $5  a  month  flat. 
Another  change  abolishes  the  pro  rata 
determination  of  allowances  and  allot- 
ments for  part  of  a  month  and  makes 
these  date  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  during  which  they  become  ef- 
fectve. 

Further  changes  enable  a  dependent 
mother,  whether  she  is  a  widow  or  not, 
and  a  dependent  father  to  become  bene- 
ficiaries in  case  of  compensation  for  in- 
jury, and  also  extend  the  payment  of 
automatic  insurance  to  a  mother,  if  the 
soldier  has  no  relatives  with  prior  claims, 
and  to  a  father  if  the  mother  is  not 
living. 
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INTERVENTION    IN     RUSSIA: 
FOR  AND  AGAINST 

THE  hotels  of  Washington  are  full 
of  people  who  "stand  behind"  the 
President  with  such  firmness  of  purpose 
that  they  all  but  come  to  blows  over  the 
protective  rights  they  claim.  And  one 
imagines  that  the  support  of  the  va- 
rious factions  and  groups  sometimes  be- 
comes decidedly  embarrassing  to  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  very  pressure 
of  their  patriotic  insistence.  So  it  is  at 
this  moment  with  many  of  those  who 
urge  some  particular  policy  with  regard 
to  Russia  and  the  re-creation  of  an 
eastern  front  against  Germany. 

"Intervention"  has  become  the  watch- 
word, yet  there  is  small  evidence  that 
those  who  use  it  have  a  close  conception 
of  what  it  would  mean.  For  example, 
one  of  the  best  informed  students  of 
Russian  affairs  said  this  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Survey:  "Intervention 
with  a  division  of  American  troops,  in 
the  hope  that  in  its  progress  through 
Siberia  and  European  Russia  it  will 
gather  around  it  a  large  Russian  army  is 
so  absurd  an  idea  that  only  people  with 
no  idea  of  the  geographical,  not  to  speak 
of  the  political  or  military,  situation  can 
advocate  such  a  plan.  Why,  long  before 
such  a  division  could  reach  the  frontier, 
the  Germans  would  have  taken  the  ex- 
pedition, which  could  be  no  serious 
threat  to  them — as  a  pretext  for  robbing 
Russia  of  the  last  vestige  of  liberty  she 
now  enjoys."  A  large  American  or 
Allied  army,  the  same  authority  affirms, 
cannot  possibly  now  be  spared  from  the 
western  front.  Therefore,  there  remains 
as  the  only  debatable  question  at  issue 
whether  the  Japanese  empire  shall  be 
encouraged  to  send  an  army  of  at  least 
a  million  trained  men — if  such  he  avail- 
able— with  or  without  the  aid  of  small 
American  or  other  white  contingents, 
to  carry  on  war  against  Germain,  four 
months  from  now  at  the  earliest,  in 
European  Russia. 

The  American  League  to  Aid  and 
Cooperate  with  Russia  [see  the  Si  RVBTf 
for  May  11],  which  has  a  very  repre- 
sentative character,  apparently  favors  in- 
tervention of  some  kind,  though  some  of 
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its  members  would  be  strongly  opposed 
to  anything  being  done  against  the 
wishes  of  the  present  de  facto  Bolshevik 
government.  It  has  presented  a  plan  to 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  Bureau  of 
Russian  Affairs  with  an  official  at  the 
head  who  knows  Russia  and  will  give 
all  his  time  to  Russian  problems.  Under 
the  Overman  act,  the  President  has 
power  to  appoint  any  officers  or  bureaus 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  government. 

There  has  also  been  formed  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Recognition  League,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  Socialists 
and  labor  leaders.  The  purpose  of  this 
league  is  in  part  to  combat  the  demand 
for  military  intervention,  which  the 
founders  of  the  league  believe  largely 
emanates  from  people  with  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  kind  of  government  the 
Soviets  stand  for  and  of  the  present 
condition  of  Russia.  They  believe,  too, 
that  this  demand  comes  from  tempera- 
mental enemies  of  socialism  and  from 
others,  including  a  number  of  Russian 
exiles,  whose  motives  are  not  altogether 
disinterested.  They  think,  further,  that 
all  these  groups  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  a  section  of  the  metropolitan  press 
of  the  country,  which  uses  every  possi- 
ble means  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  government  against  German 
aggression  and  to  stabilize  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  Russian  re- 
public. 

Among  the  members  of  this  league 
are:  Alexander  Trachtenberg,  of  the 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science ;  Santeri 
Nuorteva,  representative  of  the  Finnish 
Workers'  Republic ;  Gregory  Weinstein, 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federation  in 
the  United  States;  Alderman  Charney 
B.  Vladeck,  a  former  Russian  revolu- 
tionist; J.  Palmer,  editor  of  an  Es- 
thonian  newspaper ;  P.  Preedin,  leader 
of  the  Lettish  labor  movement,  and 
many  other  representatives  of  the  radi- 
cal parties  among  the  Russian,  Polish, 
Jewish,  Lithuanian,  Lettish  and  Ukrain- 
ian, and  other  eastern-European  groups 
resident  in  America. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  by  the  league 
recently  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  city,  Prof.  G.  V.  Lomonos- 
soff,  formerly  Railway  Commissioner 
attached  to  the  Revolutionary  Russian 
special  mission  to  this  country,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Some  twelve  thousand 
men  and  women,  the  great  majority 
of  them  able  to  understand  Russian, 
vociferously  applauded  every  argument 
in  favor  of  immediate  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  government.  A  resolution  urging 
such  recognition  by  this  country  was 
passed  unanimously. 

A  statement  issued  on  the  formation 
of  the  league  supports  the  proposal  for 
a  bureau  of  Russian  Affairs  but  expresses 
fear  that  the  suggestion  linked  up  with 
it  to  appoint  hundreds  of  agents  and  ex- 


perts to  "aid"  Russia  in  her  military, 
financial,  engineering,  industrial  and 
agricultural  problems  and  to  appropriate 
a  large  sum — a  hundred  million  dollars 
is  talked  about — for  that  purpose,  may 
be  a  "camouflage"  for  a  violent  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  armed  intervention. 
The  possibility  that  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  might  welcome  Al- 
lied intervention,  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, provided  it  were  linked  up  with 
recognition,  is  not  discussed  by  either  the 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  "interven- 
tion"— whatever  particular  writers  or 
speakers  may  mean  by  that  term.  Nor 
is  there  to  be  found,  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  passionate  outbursts  on  either  side, 
an  appreciation  of  the  close  relation  of 
the  problem  of  the  Russian  front  against 
Germany  to  other  problems  of  Allied 
diplomatic  and  military  policy,  on  the 
western  front  and  in  the  Balkans. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

EVENTS  have  been  moving  rapidly 
in  Massachusetts  toward  a  better 
control  and  prevention  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

The  legislature  at  the  very  end  of  its 
session  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
licensing  of  hotels  and  lodging  houses 
and  the  registration  of  true  names,  and 
changing  the  law  in  regard  to  evidence 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  reach  the 
real  conditions.  Besides  rendering  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
premises  for  immoral  purposes,  solicita- 
tion or  bargaining,  the  bill  provides  that 
"evidence  that  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  lodg- 
ing house  was  not  actually  used  for  im- 
moral conduct  shall  not  prevent  a  con- 
viction under  this  section  of  a  person  in 
actual  charge,  control  or  management 
of  the  premises  who  permits  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  a  room,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing good  reason  to  know  that  the  parties 
occupying  such  a  room  intended  to  use 
it  for  immoral  solicitation,  immoral 
bargaining  or  immoral  conduct." 

Prosecutions  in  the  past  have  repeat- 
edly failed  because  evidence  of  the  most 
complete  kind  was  required,  evidence 
that  was  difficult  to  secure  and  improper 
to  demand.  The  matter  was  introduced 
under  a  message  from  the  governor  on 
March  13.  The  message  covered  a  re- 
quest from  the  State  Department  of 
Health  for  $30,000  with  which  to  treat 
venereal  diseases,  and  a  suggestion  that 
the  legislature  give  consideration  to  a 
program  recommended  by  the  federal 
government.  The  joint  measures  were 
heard  on  March  19;  and  even  before  the 
people  attendir-  the  hearing  could  get 
out  of  the  room  the  committee  voted  to 
report  the  bill  to  appropriate  $30,000  to 
treat  these  diseases.  It  continued  for  a 
week  the  hearing  on  the  hotel  and  lodg- 
ing house  law  and  did  not  report  it  un- 
til April  16  and  did  not  then  send  it  to 
the  governor  until   May  28,  while  the 


appropriation  bill  went  to  the  governor 
on  April  18. 

In  other  words,  the  legislature  defi- 
nitely showed  its  willingness  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  of  the  people  to  treat  these 
diseases  but  was  very  much  in  a  quandary 
over  a  proposal  to  prevent  the  diseases. 
President  Wilson  and  others  have  said 
that  no  army  ever  before  assembled  has 
had  more  painstaking  attention  for  the 
protection  and  stimulation  of  its  mental, 
moral  and  physical  manhood  than  the 
new  American  army.  In  repeated  in- 
stances all  over  the  country  this  interest 
has  been  shown.  Accepting  the  Massa- 
chusetts hotel  and  lodging  house  law  as 
essential  in  this  connection,  the  bill  was 
strongly  supported  by  some  members  of 
the  legislature  and  by  a  considerable 
body  of  people  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  venereal  problem  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  among  the  clergy 
of  Massachusetts.  Cardinal  O'Connell 
in  his  Lenten  Pastoral  Letter,  and  by  ac- 
tivities instituted  among  the  clergy  of 
Lowell,  has  given  effective  cooperation 
to  the  military  authorities  in  their  con- 
trol of  camp  environmental   conditions. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence's  recent 
fearless  presentation  of  the  venereal 
problem  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  discussion  has 
been  to  uncover  the  high  venereal  rate 
among  the  civil  population  as  compared 
with  the  low  rate  among  the  military 
forces.  The  bishop  challenged  the  press 
to  publish  facts  about  venereal  disease, 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to  know 
because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  resolutions 
adopted  by  two  hundred  ministers  called 
upon  the  clergymen  "to  bring  before  our 
churches  in  such  a  way  as  each  of  us 
deems  best,  the  danger  threatening  the 
character  and  strength  of  our  country 
unless  the  venereal  diseases  are  met  by 
every  force  possible,  educational,  social, 
moral  and  religious." 

Capt.  Alec  N.  Thomson,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  widely-known  venereal 
clinic  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  has  been 
assigned  by  the  surgeon-general  to  work 
in  Massachusetts  for  three  months,  co- 
operating with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  developing  a  system  of  six- 
teen venereal  clinics  for  which  state  sub- 
sidies have  been  appropriated. 

SOCIAL   LEGISLATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

OTHER  measures  of  interest  were 
enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. The  victory  of  prohibition  has 
already  been  reviewed  in  the  Survey 
[see  Massachusetts  Ratifies,  April  20, 
1918].  A  distinctly  war  emergency 
measure,  the  anti-loafing  bill,  requiring 
all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
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eighteen  and  fifty  to  be  engaged  in  some 
essential  occupation  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  a  week,  was  enacted  despite  nu- 
merous attempts  to  amend  it  to  death. 
The  act  becomes  effective  July  12. 

Two  measures  designed  to  protect  the 
public  against  soaring  war  prices  are  the 
public  trading  act,  permitting  cities  and 
towns  to  furnish  food,  shelter,  and  other 
necessaries  to  their  citizens  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  the  anti-monopoly  act  intended 
to  check  profiteering  in  the  fish  industry. 

Educational  measures  with  a  distinct 
war  background  are  those  extending  the 
scope  of  vocational  education  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  making  it  possible  for 
working  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  them- 
selves through  evening  and  continuation 
courses  for  other  occupations  than  those 
in  which  they  are  engaged ;  that  author- 
izing municipalities  to  arrange  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and  an  act  establishing,  under 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  division 
for  the  vocational  training  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors.  A  recommendation 
from  the  committee  on  education  that 
similar  training  for  the  industrially 
handicapped  be  conducted  by  the  same 
board  was  turned  down  and  provision 
made  that  such  education  should  be  di- 
rected by  the  industrial  accident  board. 
A  minimum  salary  of  $550  was  estab- 
lished for  public  school  teachers  in  com- 
munities where  the  tax  value  is  over 
$1,000,000,  and  extended  provision  was 
made  for  playground  and  recreation 
work  in  cities  and  towns. 

Few  important  labor  measures  were 
passed.  Despite  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  inspectors  for  the  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  existing  labor 
laws,  the  legislature  summarily  turned 
down  the  board's  request  for  ten  more 
inspectors,  which  would  have  made 
thirty-four  for  the  entire  state.  A  spe- 
cial message  of  the  governor  at  the  close 
of  the  session  was  necessary  to  secure 
any  relief.  Five  temporary  inspectors, 
to  be  appointed  for  one  year,  were  finally 
authorized  after  a  stormy  hearing  be- 
fore the  Public  Service  Committee.  A 
labor  union  measure  prohibiting  em- 
ployers from  fining  tardy  employes  for 
more  than  the  actual  time  lost,  slipped 
through  very  quietly.  A  similar  measure 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  last  year  on 
account  of  phrasing  that  appeared  to 
make  it  unconstitutional.  The  sole  la- 
bor protective  measure  for  women  and 
children  passed  in  a  year  when  women 
and  children  are  entering  new  and 
hazardous  forms  of  employment  in  un- 
precedented number,  was  one  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  fifty-four-hour  law 
to  include  women  elevator  operators. 

The  long-drawn-out  controversy  over 
providing  hospital  treatment  for  women 
inebriates  was  decided  by  arranging  for 
scientific  care  for  women  patients  similar 
to  that  now  provided  for  men. 


As  in  previous  years,  a  number  of 
vicious  attacks,  direct  and  indirect,  were 
made  upon  the  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  legis- 
lature that  all  of  these  attempts  were 
recognized  and  defeated.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  large  number  of  desirable  meas- 
ures were  defeated  also.  The  bulk  of 
the  bills  intended  to  safeguard  working 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  the 
educational  and  social  betterment  pro- 
posals, were  given  short  shrift.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  and  the  knowledge  that 
war  measures  would  have  precedence, 
the  social  welfare  legislative  program 
was  much  abridged.  Several  important 
bills  that  had  been  staunchly  supported 
in  the  past  were  not  introduced  this 
year,  among  them  the  juvenile  court 
and  the  age  of  consent  bills.  All  the  re- 
quests of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion for  legislation  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  work  in  improving 
conditions  for  poorly-paid  women  work- 
ers were  dismissed  as  "unnecessary." 
The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries asked  to  be  authorized  to  require 
employers  to  provide  proper  receptacles 
for  expectoration  for  employes  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease.  The  bill  was 
first  amended  so  as  to  weaken  it,  and 
then  rejected. 

EMPLOYERS     ON     REDUCING 
HOURS 

MAXIMUM  working  efficiency  can- 
not be  maintained  in  a  boot  and 
shoe  factory  with  a  schedule  of  less  than 
fifty-two  hours  a  week.  Indeed,  unless 
the  plant  is  efficiently  managed,  there  will 
be  a  falling  off  in  production  if  the  hours 
are  less  than  fifty-four.  These  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  a  federation  of  em- 
ployers' associations,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  effect  on  produc- 
tion of  various  working  schedules  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  such  studies  in  differ- 
ent industries  and  covers  190  boot  and 
shoe  establishments  with  about  98,000 
employes.  The  first  study  was  of  the 
cotton  industry.  [See  the  Survey, 
March  23,  page  688.] 

In  the  advance  sheets  of  the  report 
sent  out  to  the  press  last  week  no  statis- 
tical data  are  presented.  It  is  not  evi- 
dent whether  any  were  secured ;  the  in- 
ferences relative  to  output  under  differ- 
ent schedules  were  drawn  from  "the 
expressed  judgments  of  manufacturers 
based  on  their  experience  with  different 
hours-of-work  schedules." 

The  report  declares  that  there  are  so 
many  variable  factors  in  the  industry, 
including  irregularity  of  hours  of  piece- 
workers, seasonal  variations  in  oppor- 
tunity for  employ  ment  and  other  factors, 
that  it  is  "exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  measurement  of  output 
under  different  hours-of-work  sched- 
ules."    Nevertheless,  it  produces  the  ex- 


perience of  two  concerns  as  a  "convin- 
cing indication  that  under  present  condi- 
tions, factory  production  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try with  a  work-week  of  forty-eight 
hours." 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  pro- 
duction. It  recognizes,  however,  that 
other  factors  are  of  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  workday,  such 
as  "standards  of  citizenship"  and  the 
"welfare  of  the  community."  These 
"so-called  social  factors"  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed separately  in  "a  later  report  on 
industries  collectively." 

BLINDERS     AND     EAR-PLUGS 
FOR  WORKERS 

UNEXPECTED  results  were  ob- 
tained from  a  recent  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  industrial  accidents  by 
the  British  Health  of  Munition  Work- 
ers' Committee,  for  which  Dr.  H.  W. 
Vernon  analyzed  the  causation  of  about 
50,000  accidents.  He  found  that  at  a 
fuse  factory,  when  the  operatives  were 
working  a  twelve-hour  day,  accidents 
were  two  and  a  half  times  as  numerous 
as  in  a  ten-hour  day  for  women,  but  not 
different  at  all  for  men.  At  all  the  fac- 
tories night-shift  workers  suffer  fewer 
accidents  than  day-shift  workers,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
the  night  workers  is  greater. 

Dr.  Vernon  explains  the  latter  fact 
by  reference  to  the  mental  state  of  night 
workers,  and  proposes  some  drastic 
measures  to  lessen  accidents.     He  says : 

These  workers  have  for  the  most  part 
forgotten  the  pleasures  and  excitements  in- 
dulged in  shortly  before  coming  on  night 
shift,  and  they  have  nothing  but  an  unex- 
hilarating  breakfast  and  bed  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Such  a  mental  state  is  impossible 
of  achievement  by  the  day-shift  workers,  but 
something  in  the  way  of  mental  calm  and 
equilibrium  can  be  attained  by  stopping  all 
conversation  except  that  relating  to  the  work 
in  hand.  If  the  workers  would  consent  to 
it,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  induce  tempo- 
rary deafness  by  plugging  the  ears,  and  so 
shut  out  the  noise  of  machinery,  which  is  in 
itself  an  important  cause  of  distraction  and 
fatigue.  Again,  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
would  be  of  value  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
surrounding  objects  by  separating  the  lathes 
or  other  machines  from  one  another  by  par- 
titions. 

LEROY    A.     HALBERT    SUC- 
CUMBS TO  REACTION 
LEROY  A.   HALBERT,  for  eight 
years  general  superintendent  of  the 
Board    of    Public   Welfare     in     Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  deprived  of  his  job 
by   an   ordinance   technically   passed   for 
the    innocent    purpose    of    changing    the 
title  of  his  position  to  that  of  court  ser- 
geant,   but    virtually    extinguishing     his 
salary    from    the    appropriations.     This 
ordinance,     following     unsuccessful     en- 
deavors of  Mayor  James  Cowgill  to  se- 
cure a   voluntary   resignation   from    M 
Halbert,  was  passed   by   both  housi 
the  council,  not  without  strong  protests 
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from  the  leading  civic  organizations  of 
the  city. 

The  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  has  had  to  fight  throughout  its 
existence  against  reaction  and  self-inter- 
est. If  it  succumbs  now  to  party  poli- 
tics, at  least  it  is  leaving  a  numerous 
progeny — for  there  are  some  fifty  boards 
and  departments  of  public  welfare  in  the 
country  modelled  more  or  less  after  the 
Kansas  City  example.  They  are  feder- 
ated in  an  association  of  which  Mr.  Hal- 
bert  is  vice-president. 

Briefly,  the  achievement  of  the  board 
has  been  the  amalgamation  of  different 
public  services  directed  towards  social 
betterment  under  one  administrative 
branch  of  city  government,  with  a  great 
increase  in  efficiency,  economy  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  Housing  and  factory 
inspection,  employment  work,  paroling 
of  prisoners,  provision  and  control  of 
recreation,  administration  of  loans  and 
legal  aid,  to  mention  some  of  these 
services,  formerly  directed  singly  toward 
some  distinctive  object  of  betterment, 
became  the  functions  of  a  community  or- 
ganized for  healthful  and  safe  city  life; 
they  were  interlocked  in  such  a  way  that 
needs  previously  unmet,  because  no  sep- 
arate provision  had  been  made  for  them, 
also  could  be  satisfied.  Coordinated  un- 
der a  single  program,  each  "remedy" 
could  be  made  part  of  a  living  force  for 
the  prevention  of  human  loss  to  the  city. 
Not  only  our  cities,  but  our  states  and 
our  national  government  are  in  need  of 
such  agencies  of  coordination  of  public 
welfare  services.  Mr.  Halbert's  pro- 
posal the  other  week,  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  his  own 
city,  that  there  be  formed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  national  board  of 
public  welfare  to  secure  greater  unity  of 
action  for  the  social  activities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  hailed  by  many  of 
the  members  as  the  logical  development 
of  the  principle  which  he  has  so  success- 
fully established. 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  THE 
PROFITEER 

•  «T)RICE  interpreting  committees," 
X  composed  of  representatives  of 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  consumers,  are 
being  established  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  by  the  Food  Administration  to 
protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
price  advances  and  to  protect  fair  deal- 
ers against  unscrupulous  competition — 
though  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  lat- 
ter aim  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  interpreting  committee  or  board, 
according  to  announcement,  is  to  ascer- 
tain fair  retail  prices  on  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption  and  to  publish  weekly 
lists  of  maximum  selling  prices,  ranging 
for  each  article  in  different  categories 
according  to  the  method  of  payment  and 
of  delivery.  "Cash  and  carry"  as  well 
as  "credit  and  delivery"  stores  will  be 
represented  on  the  board.     The  newspa- 


IN  ARMS  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS 

rT~J  HE  design  of  this  seal,  made  by  Charles  A.  Winter,  a  New 
J-  York  artist,  and  chosen  by  the  American  Tuberculosis 
Association  as  its  1918  Christmas  seal,  links  the  war  that 
America  is  waging  with  her  Allies  with  the  war  against  tuber- 
culosis. Liberty,  personified  as  a  goddess,  is  in  arms,  but  in 
her  right  hand  still  holds  aloft  a  blazing  torch,  standing  alike 
for  the  undying  spirit  of  freedom  and  for  the  healing  of  dis- 
ease. A  red  cross  carries  its  message  of  mercy  and  holly  leaves 
represent  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  The  colors  are  red-green 
and  brown-black  on  a  white  field.  In  preparing  for  the  Christ- 
mas drive.  600,000,000  seals  are  being  printed.  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  number  ever  issued — the  objective  in  view  is  at 
least  to  double  last  year's  sale,  which  totaled  over  175,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  more 
than  in  any  year  previous. 

For  funds  with  which  to  find  to  wage  both  a  curative  and  preventive  battle 
against  tuberculosis,  the  national,  state  and  local  anti-tuberculosis  associations  are 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas 
seals,  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  by  which  the  .Imeriean  Red  Cross  allows 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  this  campaign. 


pers  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  giving 
the  same  prominent  place  on  the  same 
day  of  each  week  to  these  lists,  with 
such  other  information  as  the  Food  Ad- 
minitsration  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
sire to  spread. 

Consumers  will  be  encouraged  to  re- 
port to  their  state,  county  or  city  food 
administrator  any  stores  charging  more 
than  the  announced  prices,  and  these 
reports  will  be  investigated  by  federal 
"retail  price  reporters"  who  are  being 
appointed  in  every  county.  Where  com- 
plaints seem  justified,  the  administrator 
will  grant  a  hearing,  and  if  the  alleged 
offender  cannot  show  just  cause  for  his 
failure  to  keep  within  the  announced 
price  list,  he  will  be  punished  in  the  en- 
ergetic fashion  of  which  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  lately  shown  itself  capa- 
ble. This  method  will  effectively  stamp 
out,  it  is  hoped,  profiteering  in  food  deal- 
ing not  reached  by  the  licensing  system. 

A  NEW  BILL  TO  ABOLISH 
CHILD  LABOR 

LAST  week  Senator  Kenyon  intro- 
duced a  brief  bill  of  forty  lines  to 
deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  persons  or 
concerns  employing  child  labor.  This 
is  the  first  actual  attempt  to  do  by  new 
legislation  what  the  federal  child  labor 
law,  recently  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
sought  to  accomplish.  This  law  forbade 
goods  made  by  employers  of  child  labor 
to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kenyon's  bill  provides  that 
the  postmaster-general  shall  refuse  to 
deliver  mail  to  any  person  or  concern 
upon  the  certification  of  the  secretary 
of  labor  that  such  person  or  concern 
employs  in  a  mine  or  quarry  children 
under  sixteen,  or  in  a  mill,  cannery, 
workship,  factory  or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment (a)  children  under  fourteen, 
or  (b)  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  more  than  six  days  a  week,  or  after  7 
p.  M.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

In  the  meantime,  an  opportunity  for 


progressive  manufacturers  to  put  an  end 
to  child  labor  by  advertising  their  own 
virtue  in  not  employing  children  is 
pointed  out  by  Printers'  Ink  for  June 
13.  After  declaring  that  "it  was  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  Ameri- 
can people"  that  caused  the  former 
statute  to  be  written,  this  journal  goes 
on  to  say: 

In  the  meantime  what  should  the  manu- 
facturers do  in  those  states  where  there  are 
no  prohibitions  against  child  labor?  Most 
certainly  they  should  not  employ  children. 
If  they  do,  they  will  open  up  an  advertising 
opportunity  for  those  manufacturers  who  do 
not  employ   them. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
to  buy  products  into  which  the  labor  of 
children  enters.  In  the  past  they  have  bought 
such  goods  simply  because  they  didn't  real- 
ize who  made  them  or  where  they  came 
from. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a 
manufacturer  to  capitalize  this  situation. 
All  he  would  have  to  do  is  to  advertise  his 
trade-mark  and  steadily  tell  the  people  what 
it  stands  for — highest  quality  goods,  sani- 
tary factory,  no  child  labor,  etc.  While  this 
argument  might  be  slightly  negative,  it  would 
be  effective  and  the  circumstances  would 
justify  it.  The  competitive  child-labor 
product  could  not  stand  up  before  such  pub- 
licity. 

Those  mills  in  the  South  that  employ  lit- 
tle children  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  northern 
mills  unless  they  take  advantage  of  child 
labor.  Also  if  they  were  to  stop  using  chil- 
dren they  could  not  hold  even  against  local 
competition. 

If  this  is  true,  advertising  could  help  them 
out  of  the  dilemma.  They  should  put  their 
product  on  a  modern  merchandising  basis. 
Give  people  some  reason  for  buying  it  be- 
sides the  cheapness  of  its  price.  Invest  the 
product  with  a  value  peculiar  to  itself  and 
people  will  ask  for  it  by  brand  name  and 
not  by  the  name  of  the  commodity.  That 
is  the  way  to  beat  competition.  It  is  the 
up-to-date  way  and  it  is  vastly  more  ef- 
fective  than  hiring  children. 

THE    LOST    DIVISION   TO    BE 
REGAINED 

LAST  week  the  government  reversed 
its  previous  action  in  preventing 
Slavs,  Bohemians,  South-Slavs  and  Poles 
resident   in    this   country   from   fighting 
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for  the  freedom  of  their  lands  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  military  and 
political  loss  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  resulting 
from  the  former  policy  was  one  of  the 
most  discussed  subjects  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Kansas  City.  The  whole  matter  was 
more  fully  gone  into  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Miller  in  the  Survey  for  June  15. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  energetic  pro- 
test of  men  close  to  these  groups  of  for- 
eign-born that  the  government  has 
changed  its  mind.  An  amendment  to 
the  army  appropriation  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Hitchcock  (Nebraska)  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  President  and 
favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Senate 
military  committee,  provides 

that  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  a  force  of  volunteer 
troops  in  such  unit  or  units  as  he  may  direct 
may  be  raised  to  be  composed  of  Slavs, 
Jugo-Slavs,  Czecho-Slovenes  and  Poles  be- 
longing to  the  oppressed  races  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  or  German  empire  resident  in 
the  United  States  but  not  subject  to  the  draft. 

This  force  is  probably  to  be  known 
as  the  Slavic  Legion;  and,  of  course,  no 
man  will  be  enlisted  in  it  who  cannot 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  loy- 
alty. The  President  is  given  author- 
ity to  use  it  in  whichever  field  of  action 


he  deems  fit ;  he  may  associate  it  either 
with  similar  troops  already  at  the  front 
under  the  colors  of  France  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Poles,  under  their  own,  or 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Army. 

Not  counting  the  Poles  whose  national 
organizations  in  the  United  States  are 
separate  and  who  have  already  enlisted 
in  considerable  numbers  outside  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  nearly  500,000  residents  of  the  na- 
tionalities named  in  the  amendment  who 
are  of  military  age  but  as  technical 
enemy  aliens  are  not  subject  to  the  draft. 
Sanguine  leaders  among  them  recently 
promised  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that,  if  the  step  now 
likely  to  be  enacted  in  law  were  to  be 
taken,  some  300,000  Slavs  would  enlist. 
More  conservative  is  the  estimate  of  an 
immediate  enrolment  of  50,000  with  a 
gradual  augmentation  up  to  the  total 
named  by  next  year. 

This  is  not  only  a  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  the  fighting  force  of  the  Allies, 
but  cannot  fail  to  produce  considerable 
effect  upon  their  nationals  under  the 
Hapsburg  rule  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
only  desert  in  ever  larger  numbers  but 
also  create  an  atmosphere  of  revolution- 
ary unrest  behind  the  lines  in  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  successful 
warfare. 
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The  Profession  of  Journalism 

Edited  by  Willard  G.  Bleyer.  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  Press.  292  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
This  volume  more  properly  would  be 
named  The  Business  of  Journalism,  for 
throughout  its  eighteen  articles,  reprinted 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  underlying 
assumption  of  the  writers  seems  to  be  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  private  commercial  en- 
terprise, to  be  operated  so  as  to  bring  a 
profit  and  with  only  a  rather  vague  respon- 
sibility to  the  community.  Journalism  is  a 
business.  The  successful  journalist  is  a 
publisher.  He  is  known  not  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  records  and  interprets 
events,  not  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  labors  for  the  human  welfare.  He  is 
known  by  the  amount  of  money  he  makes 
from  his  newspaper. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  institution  of  modern 
journalism.  Each  critic  gropes  blindly  after 
the  trouble  and  the  remedy.  Rollo  Ogden, 
irritated  at  the  triviality,  vulgarity  and  in- 
decency of  the  modern  newspaper,  would 
have  advertisers  exert  pressure  upon  pub- 
lishers to  uplift  journalistic  ideals.  Look- 
ing with  apprehension  upon  the  rapid  con- 
solidation of  large  papers,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  pleads  for  a  press  free  from  class 
bias  and  one  that  will  not  so  frequently  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  the  well-to-do  and 
the  privileged. 

In  its  craving  for  speed  and  the  supplant- 
ing of  leisurely  and  learned  editors  and 
correspondents  by  hustling  young  men,  paid 
to  reflect  only  the  opinions  of  their  pub- 
lishers, Francis  E.  Leupp  believes  the  news- 
paper is  waning  in  power.     II.  L.  Mencken 


tilts  his  lance  at  the  mob  mind  and  the  des- 
perate attempts  of  editors  to  satisfy  its  greed 
for  sensational  news.  Col.  Henry.  Watter- 
son,  practically  the  last  of  a  school  of  jour- 
nalistic autocrats,  sees  a  danger  in  the 
mediocre  newspaper  worker  which  the  cor- 
porate newspaper  has  brought  with  it. 

But  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  writing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  sociologist,  probes  deeper 
to  find  the  trouble.  Though  newspaper  work- 
ers themselves  have  come  under  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  than  formerly,  eco- 
nomic developments  have  undermined  the 
integrity  of  the  modern  newspaper.  Expen- 
sive equipment  necessary  for  producing  the 
metropolitan  journal  has  made  it  a  capital- 
istic enterprise.  Publishers  have  come  to 
lean  more  heavily  upon  advertisers  for  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  the  elab- 
orate daily  publications,  and  the  news  col- 
umns are  consequently  steered  by  the  cash 
register.  Acquisition  of  newspapers  by 
magnates  who  have  many  other  financial 
interests  results  in  extreme  tenderness  when 
these  interests,  often  public  utilities  or  vast 
corporations,  figure  in  the  news  columns. 

There  are  also  those  who  a  few  years 
ago  turned  hopefully  to  the  new  schools 
of  journalism  for  a  solution.  But  these  have 
insisted,  with  a  mincing  daintiness,  upon 
improved  diction  and  a  better  technique  of 
headline  writing.  They  have  pointed  a 
finger  of  reproach  at  the  blatant  "yellow 
journal."  Professor  Bleyer  sees  great  dan- 
ger in  the  sensational  journal,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  prints  "editorials  stirring  up  class 
feeling  among  the  masses  against  the  monied 
and  ruling  classes." 

Professor  Ross  suggests  that  democratic 
control    of    newspapers    be    instituted.      He 


would  not  permit  one  man,  perhaps  of  lim- 
ited outlook  or  with  mercenary  motives,  to 
control  the  chief  channel  of  communication 
between  all  groups  of  the  large  community. 
Placing  the  newspaper  as  a  civic  institution 
on  a  parity  with  the  school,  the  university, 
the  public  library,  the  church,  he  would  have 
all  voices  and  interests  of  the  community 
represented  in  the  direction  of  its  policy. 
These  would  include  bar  associations,  med- 
ical associations,  ministerial  unions,  feder- 
ated teachers,  university  faculties,  labor 
unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  social  service 
organizations,  libraries,  non-partisan  citizen 
associations  and  improvement  leagues.  He 
would  have  the  editors  hire  capital  instead 
of  capital  hiring  editors. 

Democracy  needs  the  newspaper.  But  we 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  a  "contrivance 
which  meets  its  payroll  by  selling  space  to 
advertisers."  No  editor,  ignoring  the  public 
interest,  can  say:  "The  publication  of  a 
paper  is  a  business  affair." 

The  newspaper  cannot  escape  the  reorgani- 
zation which  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will 
bring  to  every  institution.  Journalism,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  become  an  effective  ally  of 
democracy,  but  it  cannot  be  that  while  it 
exists  as  the  most  autocratically  organized  of 
modern  institutions. 

Raymond  Clapper. 

The  Education  of  the  South  African 
Native 

By  Charles  T.  Loram.     Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     340  pp.     Price  $2;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.12. 

Mr.  Loram's  study  is  illogical  and  just 
therein,  perhaps,  lies  its  greatest  value.  He 
is,  for  instance,  rather  a  religionist,  believes 
that  "individualism  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail," and  is  afraid  of  socialism  whether  it 
is  among  South  African  natives  or  else- 
where. Above  all,  he  apparently  is  certain 
that  "the  white  man  must  govern"  always 
and   everywhere. 

Notwithstanding  this  rather  discouraging 
mental  equipment,  Mr.  Loram  sticks  to  his 
facts,  and  he  has  made  a  careful  and  im- 
pressive collection  of  facts. 

He  believes  that  the  African  native  must 
be  educated,  not  for  any  sentimental  reasons, 
but  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self-defense.  The 
thesis  of  his  book  is  thus  stated:  "That  the 
best  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
race  adjustment  in  South  Africa,  the  so- 
called  Native  Question,  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion by  the  dominant  whites  of  the  black 
race  in  the  light  of  its  past  history  and  insti- 
tutions, its  mental  and  moral  make-up,  and 
its  political,  social  and  economic  future." 

He  devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  the 
native,  bringing  to  bear  long  tables  of  psy- 
chological tests.  He  concludes  that  the  na- 
tive is  inferior  to  the  European,  but  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  that  this  inferiority 
will    be   permanent." 

What  then  shall  be  done? 

There  are  three  classes  of  white  persons 
whose  attitude  must  be  considered :  the  re- 
pressionists  of  both  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  who  wish  to  keep  the  Negro 
in  his  place  and  who  believe  that  "the  only 
education  he  needs  to  be  taught  is  work;'" 
the  equalists,  who  plead  for  equal  treatment 
of  white  and  black;  and  the  segregationists, 
to  whom  Mr.  Loram  belongs  and  whose 
object  is  as  far  as  possible  to  build  up  segre- 
gated and  partially  self-governing  com- 
munities under,  however,  the  dominant 
white  man. 

Mr.  Loram  thus  proceeds  to  construct  a 
proposed  system  of  Negro  education,  ;uid 
here  his  honesty  as  a  school  official  leads 
him  far  beyond  his  logical  impasse.  His 
school  system  teaches  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  history,  hygiene, 
and  industrial  work.     It  goes  on  up  through 
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the  intermediate  school,  adding  science  and 
geography,  and  then  provides  for  native 
high  schools,  teacher-training  institutions, 
commercial  schools,  industrial  schools,  and 
a  South  African  native  college  whose  stand- 
ards shall  be  determined  by  the  regular 
English  university  examinations. 

Here  is  surely  a  program  to  which  no  Ne- 
gro or  friend  of  the  Negro  could  object,  but 
one  is  compelled  to  ask  if  such  an  educa- 
tional system  should  be  honestly  put  in 
force  in  South  Africa,  how  long  would  it 
be  possible  to  keep  the  native  from  having  a 
voice  in  his  own  government  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  anybody  else  who  occupies  his 
land?  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  City  of  India- 
napolis, Ind. 
By   Bureau   of   Municipal    Research.      Bu- 
reau of  Governmental  Research,  Indianap- 
olis Chamber  of  Commerce.     568  pp.  Price 
$3.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.70. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Indianapo- 
lis  employed   the   Bureau   of   Municipal   Re- 
search of  New  York  city  to  make  a  survey 
of    the    governmental     functions    of    India- 
napolis,   and   the   results   of   this   survey   are 
printed  in  the  present  report.     The  report  is 
admirably  arranged   from  the  standpoint  of 
topics,    with    subdivisions.      The    major    rec- 
ommendations   have    been    brought    to    the 
front,    facilitating    an    understanding   of    the 
chief  reforms  suggested. 

Apparently,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
suggest  fundamental  changes  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment or  its  various  departments,  but 
rather  attention  has  been  given  largely  to 
correction  of  defects  in  the  existing  ma- 
chinery. This  method  of  handling  the  mat- 
ter may  have  been  prompted  by  local  politi- 
cal considerations  that  made  it  impractic- 
able or  impossible  to  bring  about  any  funda- 
mental   changes. 

The  report  as  a  whole  gives  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  governmental  machinery  of 
Indianapolis,  with  its  minor  defects  and  false 
functioning.  It  is  impossible  to  express  a 
judgment  of  much  value  upon  the  report, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  reviewer  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  various 
lines  of  municipal   endeavor. 

Judging  by  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  of  the  operation  of  the  city  hospital, 
undoubtedly  much  has  been  left  unsaid,  in- 
asmuch as  no  city  hospital  is  free  from  short- 
comings, which  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  report. 

The  report  loses  some  force  by  a  failure 
to  state  who  has  done  the  investigating  and 
reporting,  and  in  what  degree  they  were 
qualified  to  pass  judgment.  Such  a  work, 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  would  necessarily 
be  composed  of  reports  of  specialists  along 
various  lines  of  governmental  work.  Obvi- 
ously, a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
problem  in  connection  with  street  construction 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  upon  health  prob- 
lems; and  one  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
auditing  function  of  the  government  would 
be  likely  to  know  little  about  the  operation  of 
hospitals.  Inasmuch  as  the  report  does  not 
state  the  experience  that  lay  behind  the  judg- 
ment that  was  expressed,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  value  it  as  a  whole. 

Henry  C.  Wright. 

Statistics 

By    William    B.    Bailey    and    John    Cum- 

mings.     A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.      153    pp. 

Price  $.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.65. 

Increasing  numbers  of  persons — ministers 
making  parish  surveys,  health  officers,  ex- 
ecutives of  philanthropic  and  business  or- 
ganizations, economists,  sociologists,  social 
workers,  magazine  writers,  and  others — 
many  of  them  having  "no  special  training  in 
statistical  methods,"  are  each  year  being 
called   upon  to  compile   and   interpret  statis- 


tics. With  these  gi  -,  in  mind,  the  authors 
have  set  forth  in  th  >ook  those  elementary 
principles  which  in  their  judgment  must  be 
observed  by  all  who  would  engage  in  sta- 
tistical  inquiry. 

The  material  is  presented  in  brief,  read- 
able form,  mathematical  formulas  and  other 
technical  matter  as  far  as  possible  being 
omitted.  At  the  same  time,  the  range  of 
topics  treated  is  sufficiently  broad  to  make 
the  book  a  valuable  manual  to  those  who, 
as  the  authors  suggest,  "desire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject,  al- 
though they  may  never  take  advance  instruc- 
tion in  it."  The  various  chapters  deal  with 
the  gathering  of  the  raw  statistical  material; 
the  editing  of  schedules;  tabulation ;  ratios, 
with  some  attention  to  many  common  errors 
in  the  use  of  statistics;  averages;  graphic 
representation;   and  correlation. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

The  War  and  After 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.     George   H.    Doran 

Co.     252  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.62. 

This  is  an  American  re-edition  of  a  book 
published  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war.     One  might  apply  to  the  whole  volume 


what  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  of  himself  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  matters  discussed:  "If 
I  attempt  to  touch  on  the  thorny  questions 
bristling  round  the  East  of  Europe,  it  must 
be  in  a  spirit  of  irresponsibility;  not  as  an 
historian  writing  for  statesmen,  but  as  an 
ordinary  citizen  discussing  contemporary 
possibilities   with  others." 

The  book  touches  on  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects— from  German  philosophy,  pacifism, 
and  territorial  rearrangements  after  the 
war,  to  thrift,  temperance,  the  party  system, 
and  infant  mortality  (to  which  part  of  one 
page  is  devoted).  Its  good  intentions  are  ob- 
vious, but  it  offers  little  to  repay  the  read- 
ing except  here  and  there  a  fine  quotation 
(too  often  given  without  any  indication  of 
the  source,  in  spite  of  a  special  index  of  quo- 
tations). 

It  is  not  merely  that  much  of  the  contents 
is  now  inevitably  out  of  date,  nor  merely 
that  the  matter  is  jumbled  and  extraordi- 
narily amateurish;  the  book  lacks  quality 
and  the  precious  gift  of  stimulating  thought 
and  feeling. 

It  does,  however,  give  the  sense  of  a  gen- 
erous personality  enjoying  many  interests 
and  eager  to  share  them. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  STAMMERER 

To  the  Editors  The  attorney-general, 
through  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  has 
asked  the  commissioner  of  education  to  de- 
cide whether  the  stammering  school  children 
should  be  excused  from  the  torture  of  the 
oral  recitation  and  whether  the  other  children 
should  be  protected  from  the  infection  thereof. 

Since  the  present  conditions  are  a  matter 
of  custom  backed  by  commercial  influences, 
those  who  stand  for  essential  justice  should 
support  the  commissioner. 

The  treatments  for  stammering  already 
established  in  the  schools  and  others  ad- 
vanced for  admission  are  not  affected  by  this 
question.  Indeed,  the  question  of  cure  is 
not  considered. 

The  oral  recitation  intensifies  the  impedi- 
ment in  the  stammerer;  lowers  his  standing, 
for  he  cannot  say  what  he  wants  to;  ad- 
versely affects  his  health,  for  the  nervous 
strain  is  extreme,  and  forces  him  out  of  the 
school,  for  many  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their 
education — sometimes  all  of  it — to  escape  the 
punishment. 

The  non-stammering  children  are  infected 
to  an  extent  by  the  disorder,  for  it  spreads 
by  imitation;  but  if  the  stammering  is  not 
heard  it  will  not  be  imitated.  Segregation 
of  the  stammerer  is  costly  and  exclusion  is 
not  feasible,  so  the  only  available  remedy  is 
to  prohibit  stammering  on  school  property. 
That  the  convulsive  effort  is  voluntary  has 
been  well  established,  and  the  sufferer  should 
be  made  to  abstain  from  it,  as  he  would  be 
made  to  abstain  from  any  other  voluntary 
action  injurious  alike  to  himself  and  to 
others. 

But  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  extends 
far  beyond  the  stammerers,  as  numerous  as 
they  are.  Principles  and  institutions  vital  to 
liberty  and  happiness  are  involved.  The  civ- 
ilization of  a  country  is  indicated  by  the  jus- 
tice accorded  to  its  v  eak  classes,  yet  we  have 
in  our  midst  a  million  citizens  whose  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  are  more  or  less  marred 
by  a  hateful  life  affliction  forced  on  them  by 
unthinking  society.  In  childhood  they  must 
stammer  or  be  ridiculed,  in  school  they  must 
stammer  or  be  disciplined,  in  adulthood  they 
must  stammer  or  starve.  Our  school  system 
will  be  seriously  undermined  if  the  welfare 
of  the  children  is  unsafe.     Since  the  disorder 


is  tenacious  almost  beyond  belief,  its  exist- 
ence in  adulthood  leads  to  innumerable  mis- 
taken views  and  practices  that  discredit  both 
education  and  medicine,  two  vital  professions 
that  should  be  kept  free  from  discredit.  The 
unmistakable  evidence  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  be  efficient  or  enslaved  indicates  the 
inadvisability  of  making  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  unfit  for  its  defense 
and  poorly  fitted  for  its  development.  The 
all-important  principle  of  justice  is  involved. 
If  a  class  of  a  million  people  has  to  plead 
for  over  three  years  even  to  get  its  gross  in- 
justices considered,  what  hope  is  there  for 
smaller  classes? 

The  cause  of  the  stammerers  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  the  people  should  see 
that  justice  is  done.  Ernest  Tompkins. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

THE  PEACE  OF  THE  DESERT 

To  the  Editor:  The  excellent  discussion 
of  industrial  pensions  by  John  A.  Fitch  in  the 
Survey  for  May  25  does  not  mention  pension 
systems  for  teachers.  These  are  of  peculiar 
importance  to  social  welfare;  while  they 
have  the  same  coercive  force  as  industrial 
pensions  in  limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  individual,  they  may  have  the  still  more 
sinister  effect  of  controlling  what  is  taught 
and   published. 

The  conditions  which  obtain  for  all 
schools  having  pension  systems  are  empha- 
sized in  colleges  and  university,  where  free- 
dom of  teaching  and  of  investigation  is  es- 
sential. The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  most  am- 
bitious attempt  hitherto  made  to  coerce 
higher  education  by  a  private  corporation, 
has  exhausted  its  resources,  but  the  con- 
tributory pensions  which  it  now  plans  may 
become  equally  undesirable,  if  they  are 
made  compulsory  for  all  college  teachers. 

The  president  of  Columbia  University  has 
stated  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  that  the 
cost  of  the  Carnegie  retiring  allowance  to 
the  professor,  if  in  middle  life,  "would  be 
not  less  than  $1,200  annually."  This  con- 
siderable sum  is  withheld  from  the  salary 
of  the  professor  to  be  repaid  ultimately  for 
good  behavior.  The  professor  who  does  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  Wall  street  and  Trinity 
church  may  be  compelled  to  sacrifice   either 
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Training  for  Industrial  Service 

A  Special  Eight  Weeks'  Emergency  Training  Course 
Is  Offered  from  July  8  to  August  31. 

LECTURE  COURSES  in  Labor  Problems,  Industrial  Hy- 
giene and  Safety,  Factory  Organization,  Industrial 
Statistics,  and  other  related  subjects. 

INSPECTION  VISITS  to  the  great  industrial  plants  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity. 

CONFERENCES  with  experts  in  the  service -of  local  plants. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  SRSfSg 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
LLINOIS 


FEAR  GOD  IN  YOUR 
OWN  VILLAGE 

By   RICHARD    MORSE 
SI. 30  net 


"Here  is  the  true  story  of  an  attempt  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into  an 
American  rural  community;  that  is  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  its 
social  and  civic  affairs,  to  put  pride  and  co-operation  in  the  place  of  sus- 
picion and  individualism,  to  make  narrow  prejudice  and  plain  cussedness 
give  way  to  sympathy  and  unselfish  service." — From  the  Preface. 

The  Survey  says:  "Among  all  the  books  on  the  rural  church  and  rural 
church  work  which  have  come  to  us  for  several  years,  there  has  hardly  been 
another  so  crystal  clear  in  its  vision  of  the  task  for  the  rural  community 
organizer,  so  practically  helpful,  so  delightfully  human  in  its  appeal." 

"A  hearty  little  book,  with  not  a  snuffle  in  it,  but  quantities  of  good, 
hard  sense." — N.  Y.  Eve.  Sun. 


N.  B.  Every  social  worker  should  read  the  great  labor  classic,  PELI.E 
THE  CONQUEROR,  the  "Iliad  of  the  poor,"  .  .  .  world-wide  in  its 
significance."     2   vols.,  $2   per   vol.   net. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY 


19  WEST  44th  STREET 
N  EW   YORK   CITY 


his  intellectual  integrity  or  his  wife  and 
children.  He  is  under  heavy  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace;  but  it  will  be  the  peace  of  the 
desert.  J.   McKeen   Cattell. 

Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CRIPPLED     SOLDIERS     AS 
TEACHERS 

To  the  Editor:  Inspired  by  Mr.  Munro's 
interesting  article  on  the  re-education  of  crip- 
pled soldiers  [the  Survey  for  May  18],  I 
should  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
new  vocational  training  inaugurated  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  bill  of  last  year  is  going  to 
offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  placing  men  in 
their  old  trades,  even  where  they  may  not 
have  the  physical  strength  to  work  as  rapid- 
ly as  before. 

Place  them  as  teachers  in  the  new  contin- 
uation schools  that  will  spring  up  every- 
where.     They    will    need    training    for    this 


occupation  quite  as  much  as  for  any  other, 
but  nothing  that  they  had  formerly  learned 
will  come  amiss,  and  the  pedagogical  train- 
ing will  give  a  new  interest  to  their  work. 

The  boys  will  respect  them,  too,  so  the 
question  of  discipline  will  be  made  easier. 
Indeed,  it  would  do  no  harm  for  the  states 
frankly  to  give  the  preference  to  men  who 
have  served,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
had  a  very  useful  kind  of  experience. 

The  soldiers,  at  first  at  least,  are  apt  to 
be  young  and  adaptable;  they  can  think  out 
their  plans  of  instruction  even  when  they 
are  lying  helpless  in  bed;  later  on  they  can 
perfect  themselves  in  mechanical  drawing, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  continuation 
school  teaching;  by  the  time  their  full 
strength  has  returned  they  will  be  fairly  well 
equipped  to  meet  their  classes. 

There  will  be  every  incentive  to  them  to 
regain  their  former  skill,  for  no  one  likes  to 


be  outdone  by  his  pupils.  But  even  if  this 
is  not  possible,  they  may  still  make  first-rate 
teachers.  Singers  like  Jean  de  Reske  or 
Etelka  Gerster  have  fine  careers  before 
them  even  when  their  voices  are  gone.  And 
what  a  satisfaction  to  a  maimed  soldier  to 
find  that  he  is  still  helping  to  make  his 
country  greater  by  training  up  a  new  race  of 
artisans!  Ernest  T.  Henderson. 

Monadnock,  N.  H. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  LAYMEN 

To  the  Editor:  The  depreciating  review 
in  your  issue  of  June  IS  of  Dr.  William  A. 
White's  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,  by 
Gertrude  Seymour,  stirs  me  to  protest.  In 
my  opinion  this  book  meets,  and  meets  ad- 
equately, a  great  and  increasing  need,  if 
not  a  long-felt  want,  of  social  workers  and 
teachers  for  a  popular  presentation  of  their 
problems  from  the  mental  angle.  Miss  Sey- 
mour's mistake  in  judging  this  book  seems 
to  me  to  be  indicated  in  her  sentence:  "Per- 
haps  the  explanation  of  the  volume  is  that, 
in  his  attempt  to  popularize  a  very  difficult 
problem,  Dr.  White  has  not  quite  realized 
how  attentively  the  audience  he  would  reach 
has  already  considered  the  material  in  its 
unpopularized    form." 

Where  does  the  writer  get  her  informa- 
tion regarding  "the  audience  he  would 
reach ?''  It  would  seem  to  me  obvious  to 
anyone  reading  the  book  that  the  audience 
of  the  already  initiated  was  not  the  one  that 
Dr.  White  had  in  mind.  To  me  this  book 
is  an  answer  to  prayer — a  prayer  that  I 
personally  addressed  to  Dr.  White,  and 
perhaps  others  have  done  the  same.  Over 
a  year  ago  I  wrote  him  that  I  was  fre- 
quently asked  by  fellow  social  workers  what 
they  could  read  in  order  to  get  some  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  mental  aspects 
of  their  professional  problems.  Dr.  White 
agreed  with  other  psychiatrists  that  I  had 
consulted  that  there  was  no  one  book  but 
only  groups  of  more  or  less  technical  works 
that  would  give  such  a  point  of  view.  I 
suggested  to  him  the  reprinting  of  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  bulky  tomes  entitled  The 
Modern  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases,  of  which  he  and  Dr.  Jelliffe  were 
co-editors.  This,  after  correspondence  with 
the  publishers,  proved  impracticable.  When 
a  year  later  Dr.  White's  book  appeared  I 
inferred  that  he  had  been  considering  the 
subject  and  had  decided  that  since  there 
was  no  book  in  existence  to  meet  just  the 
need  that  had  been  presented  to  him  he 
had  better  write  one.  To  criticize  this  work 
for  not  being  a  profound  treatise  for  the 
cognoscenti  is  as  irrelevant  as  to  criticize  a 
draft  horse  for  not  being  a  racer.  The 
breeder   had    another   end    in    view. 

Some  of  us  who  are  still  in  social  work 
remember  when  the  relation  of  poverty  to 
physical  disease  was  first  emphasized  and 
the  consequent  revolution  that  took  place  in 
our  case  work.  The  new  understanding  of 
poverty  and  the  related  problems  of  the 
social  worker  that  comes  of  looking  at 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  dis- 
ease is  causing  another  revolution  in  our 
methods  of  social  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
This  new  knowledge,  so  indispensable  for 
the  real  understanding  of  the  failures  in 
adjustment  that  social  case  work  is  largely 
concerned  with.  Dr.  White  presents  com- 
pactly, clearly  and  interestingly  for  those 
who  have  not  the  time  for  the  laborious 
reading  of  many  of  the  profound  treatises 
of  the  past  ten  years.  The  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  initiated  in.n  be  excused 
from  reading  Dr.  White's  book,  but  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  social  worker, 
teacher,  or  other  person  who  wishes  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  trend  of  the  best  and 
newest  thought  on  some  of  the  oldest  human 
problems.  \l  \K\     VlDA    O  ark. 

New    York. 
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John  Barleycorn,  Shipbuilder 


THE  old  debate  on  alcohol  and  efficiency,  the  workingman  and 
his  glass  of  beer,  came  to  sharp  issue  Tuesday  in  the  congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  Jones  amendment  to  the  food  emergency  bill, 
which  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages  during  the  war.  Growing  demand  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  had  led  to  a  recanvass  of  the  war  prohibition  situation.  The 
House  passed  the  Randall  amendment,  calling  on  the  President  to 
use  the  power  already  conferred  on  him  to  stop  the  manufacture  of 
beer  (the  manufacture  of  whiskey  was  stopped  last  September). 
The  President  and  Mr.  Hoover  were  unwilling  to  act,  on  the  ground 
that,  given  the  great  existing  supply  of  distilled  liquors  and  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  their  sale  could  be  stopped  under  existing  law, 
the  result  would  be  to  substitute  whiskey  for  beer. 

Then  came  the  Jones  amendment.  At  a  hearing  on  it,  Bainbridge 
Colby,  representing  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  declared  that 
prohibition  would  be  so  resented  by  workingmen  that  it  would  de- 
crease output  25  per  cent.  He  had  no  facts  to  offer — he  "felt  it  in  his 
bones!"  At  the  second  hearing,  on  Tuesday,  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  supported  Mr.  Colby.  He,  too,  had 
no  facts  or  data  of  any  kind.  He  was  supported  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  and  by  Samuel  Gompers,  who  repeated  his  fa- 
miliar "personal  liberty"  argument. 

Facts  were  forthcoming,  however,  on  the  other  side,  most  perti- 
nently in  the  following  letter  from  a  shipbuilding  concern  in  the 
largest  dry  city  and  one  that  has  had  recent  experience  under  both 
wet  and  dry  conditions — Detroit: 

June  22,   1918. 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  shipbuilding  plants  in  Detroit,  Ecorse  and  Ashtabula 
and  know  positively  that  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  our  men  has 
been  improved  by  change  from  so-called  wet  to  dry  conditions.  At 
conference  today  of  our  executive  officers,  general  managers  and 
superintendents  of  various  plants,  serious  objections  were  raised  by 
all  present  to  modification  in  any  way  of  prohibitory  laws  now  in 
effect  in  this  state.  If  any  statutory  permission  is  given  for  the  sale 
of  beer  and  light  wines  in  neighborhoods  of  our  yards  it  would  posi- 
tively impede  the  program  for  delivery  of  ships  we  have  promised 
to  the  Shipping  Board.  Are  confident  large  majority  of  our  em- 
ployes would  concur  in  this  expression  of  opinion. 

Prohibition  has  had  such  signal  success  in  benefiting  ship  con- 
struction in  Michigan  that  similar  legislation  is  absolutely  required 
in  our  opinion  to  enable  the  Shipping  Board  to  carry  out  its  war 
program  for  output.  We  are  firmly  in  favor  of  the  Jones  amendment 
to  the  food  emergency  bill. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 

John  R.  Russell,  President. 

Secretary  Daniels  reported  that  in  every  case  where  the  territory 
around  the  navy  yards  had  gone  from  wet  to  dry  there  had  been  a 
marked  increase  in  output:  at  Mare  Island,  the  world's  record  time 
in  building  a  ship  was  set  by  dry  crews  in  dry  territory;  at  Wash- 
ington, the  output  of  a  gun  factory  had  increased  under  prohibition 
and  he  had  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint.  Newport  had  had  a 
similar  experience.  Secretary  Daniels  believed  it  was  sheer  misun- 
dertanding  of  the  workingman  to  believe  that  he  was  dependent  on 
liquor  and  would  not  do  his  best  without  it;  he,  for  one,  believed 
that  the  workingman  was  no  less  patriotic  than  the  soldier — clothes 
do  not  make  patriotism. 

S.  S.  Kresge,  a  business  man  of  Detroit,  reported  one  day,  in  a 
city  of  800,000,  without  a  single  arrest  or  accident  or  theft.  Arrests 
for  drunkenness  during  the  month  of  May  had  gone  down  from  1,692 
in  1917  to  307  in  1918.  Monday  absences  at  the  Ford  plant  were 
2,620  on  the  last  wet  Monday,  1,628  on  the  first  dry  Monday,  and 
1,500  on  the  second. 

Mrs.  William  Tilton,  of  Boston,  reported  that  of  22,000  operatives 
in  four  mills  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  containing  a  large  foreign-born 
population,  just  one  left  because  of  prohibition.  In  Nashua,  N.  H., 
the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  nationalities  supposed  to  be  most  de- 
pendent on  liquor,  increased  in  number  on  the.  mill  payrolls  during 
the  first  month  of  prohibition.  Arthur  J.  Davis,  of  Boston,  testified 
that  the  shipyard?  of  Portsmouth  had  gained,  not  lost  men,  under 
prohibition. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  expected  to  report  out 
the  amendment,  but  Representative  Randall  is  reported  to  have  inti- 
mated that  politics  may  kill  it — that  the  Senate  will  not  permit  war 
prohibition  to  win  because  the  eastern  Democrats,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  their  party  associates  of  the  South  and  West,  cannot  afford  to 
further  antagonize  the  brewers  and  lose  the  campaign  funds  for  next 
fall's^  election  which  the  various  liquor  interests  are  expected  to 
contribute. 
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I  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING  | 

[     The  SURVEY'S  Mail  Order  Service  provides  for  [ 

\     prompt  and  safe  delivery  of  Booths  of  all  Publishers,  § 

including  the  books  advertised  on  this  page 
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I  An  "Over-the-Top"  Book  for  Women  | 

I    MOBILIZING   WOMAN-POWER  [ 

By  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  | 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    says    in    the    Foreword:    "I   join 

E  with   nor   in   the   appeal  that  the  woman   shall   back   the   man  = 

=  with  service  and  that  the  men  in  their  turn  shall  frankly  and 

=  eagerly    welcome   the    rendering    of    such    service    on    the   basis  = 

of  service  by  equals  with  equals,  for  a  common  end."  = 

\  111.     12mo.      Cloth.      Net  $1.25.      Carriage  Paid   $1.41  | 

\  The  Cornerstone  of  Citizenship  \ 

I    THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN  | 

e  By  Mary  Austin  | 

=  A  book  of  educational  value  in  training  women  to  a  sense  of  = 

their  moral  and  spiritual  obligations   as   citizens   standing  on   an  5 

equal  footing  with  their  fathers  and  brothers  who  have  the  right  5 

to   vote.      The   author's   treatment   is  distinctly   constructive   and  § 

=  she    touches    upon   the    problems    of  the    future    as   well    as    upon 

=  the   immediate   needs   of  to-day.      The   book   is    universal   in   its  § 

E  appeal.  5 

\  12mo.     Cloth.     Net  $1.35.      Carriage  Paid  $1.50  | 

I  Bookshops  Everywhere  or  § 

THE    WOMANS    PRE5S 

=        Publication  Department.  National  Board,  Young  Womens  Christian  Associations  = 

I  600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City  = 

I     THE  A   B  C   OF   EXHIBIT  PLANNING  I 

e  By  Evart  G.  Routzahn  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 

=  (Ready  Shortly)  | 

E  A  book  on  exhibits,  aimed  t<»  be   helpful   especially   in  the  initial  r.tages  when  i 

=       decisions  are  being  made  as  to   tcope,  pur] e  and  methods      of  ralue  to  persons  = 

=        engaged   in   mi   types  "f  educational  publicity.     i"">  luges.     Over   50   pages  of  § 

=        Illustrations.  = 

=  lited  by  SHELBY  M.  HAKWSON.  I 

E  Price  $1.50  net  | 

i  Publication   Department  1 

\  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   130  East  22nd  Street  1 

=  New  York  City  = 


READ 

"HOLDING 
THE  LINE" 

by 

Sergeant  Harold 
Baldwin 


Because  it  is  absolutely  the  best 
account  of  what  life  in  the  trenches 
is  like.  Because  it  pictures 
what  it  means  to  "hold  the  line" 
against  the  terrific  Hun  onslaught. 
Because  it  tells  about  the  soldier's 
feelings  when  he  "goes  over  the 
top,"  and  lots  of  other  things 
everyone  should  know  about  the 
war.     Price  $1.50. 


I  "THE  FIRST  SHOT  FOR  LIBERTY"  [ 

I  By  Corporal  Osborne  de  Varila 

|  Above  All,  An  American  Book  by  An  American 

1  From    Pershing's  first   Expeditionary   Force,   this   American   lad,   who  | 

|  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  American  Army,  tells  with  many  thrills  and  = 

S  frequent  flashes  of  humor  the  story  of  the  first  Americans'  to  reach  | 

5  the   firing  line   and   the   experiences  that  other   of   our  boys  may   ex-  i 

I  pect  to  find.  | 

|  12mo.     Cloth.     232  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.25  net. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  I 

|  By  Edward  T.   Devine 

|  "To   Social  Workers:      That   is   to   say,   to  every  man  or  woman  E 

E  who,     in    any    relation    of    life,    professional,    industrial,    poli-  E 

E  tical,    educational,    or   domestic;    whether  on   a    salary   or   as    a  = 

E  volunteer;     whether    on    his    own    individual    account    or    as    a  = 

E  part  of  an  organized   movement,    is  working  consciously,   accord-  E 

E  ing   to    his    light    intelligently,    and    according    to   his    strength  E 

persistently    for    the    promotion    of    the    common    welfare — the  = 

E  common    welfare    as    distinct    from   that   of    a   party   or    a    class  E 

E  or    a   sect  or  a  business   interest   or  a   particular  institution    or  E 

E  a  family  or  an  individual." — From  the  Dedication.  Postpaid  $1.  5 

|  The  Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York 
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A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  big  opportun- 
ities the  Chamber  of  Commerce  field  offers  to 
men  who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  ? 


There  are  good  salaries  and  steady  ad- 
vancement waiting  for  men  who  can  make 
good  as  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries 
— for  the  field  is  growing  rapidly. 

This  work  in  itself  is  fascinating — full 
of  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  con- 
structive, continually  changing,  always 
new.  The  element  of  monotony  is  almost 
never  present.  The  secretary  is  always  at 
the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretary  is  continually  in  con- 
tact with  the  strongest  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over 
there"  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  "over  here."  The  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  the  best- 


proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues 
the  war  has  created. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing 
a  foothold  in  this  field  is  offered  by  the 
A.  C.  B.  Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Organization  Secretaries.  Why  not  attend 
this  year — make  your  vacation  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa.,  where  the  school 
will  be  held,  is  a  place  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
combine  physical  revitalization  with  men- 
tal   preparation    for   larger   opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued — "A  Call  to  Men 
Who  Can  Lead."  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
signing  this  blank  and  mailing  it  back  to 
us.    Why  not  do  this,  at  any  rate? 


American  City  Bureau 

(1813)  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Date, 


Gentlemen  : — 

Send  me  your  pamphlet  "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  Lead."     I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  A.  C.  B.  Summer  School. 

Signed 

Address 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


JOTTINGS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— Capable  Field  Secretary  for 
State-wide  Mental  Hygiene  organization. 
Medical  and  psychiatric  training  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  Must  be  competent 
public  speaker  and  good  organizer.  Ade- 
quate salary  and  expenses.  A-l  references 
required.    Address  2814  Survey. 

MALE  ASSISTANT  in  Social  Settle- 
ment House.  Christian.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  in  position  and  salary.  Ad- 
dress 2815  Survey. 

WANTED,  for  an  institution  in  New 
England,  a  social  service  worker,  for  in- 
vestigation and  follow-up  work.  Apply  Box 
2818  Survey. 

WANTED— Jewish  woman  of  education 
and  refinement,  experienced  in  women  and 
girls'  problems,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional, to  take  charge  of  Y.  W.  H.  A.  Ap- 
ply J.  N.  Sokohl,  120S  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans. 

CONVALESCENT  home  near  White 
Plains  desires  capable  executive  as  resident 
superintendent.  Send  fullest  details  and 
salary  desired  to  H.  B.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  1193, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Young  women,  well  edu- 
cated, refined  for  Tuberculosis  work,  in 
small  Sanatorium  for  incipient  cases.  Ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Salary  and  lectures 
given.  Apply  Superintendent,  View  Point 
Sanatorium,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  as 
superintendent  child-caring  institution,  fully 
qualified  for  all  branches  of  social  work, 
desires  position.  Best  references.  Address 
2817  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES: 
Post-Graduate  course  in  District  Nursing, 
four  months,  u  given  at  the  four  training 
centres  of  the  Order  at  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Salary  during  the 
course  and  good  openings  after  successful 
terminations.  For  full  information  apply  to 
tfa«  Chief  Superintendent,  578  Somerset  St., 
Ottawa. 

AN  opportunity  is  offered  to  young  medi- 
cal man  to  take  the  cure  free  in  return  for 
services  in  small  sanatorium  for  incipient 
cases  (24  beds).  Apply,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars, to  Superintendent,  View  Point 
Sanatorium,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 


Study  Social  and  Labor  Problems  and 
See  New   York  City  During  Vacation 

Special  two-week  courses.  Including  "The  Economic 
Conflict."  Prof.  Scott  Nearing;  "Social  Forces  in  Lit- 
erature." Prof.  H.  L.  Dana,  and  other  World  Problems 
by  leading  radical  exponents.  Afternoon  and  evening 
"study  tours"  about  the  city.  Send  for  Folder  C2 — 
Rand  Sehool  of  Social  Science,  7  East  15th  St.,  New  York. 


FROM  July  2,  ten  dollars  a  week  will  be  the 
legal  minimum  wage  for  women  in  profes- 
sional and  office  service  under  an  order  of 
the   California   State   Industrial   Commission. 


REV.  JAMES  PARSONS,  national  superin- 
tendent of  the  Society  for  the  Friendless,  has 
moved  his  office  from  Minneapolis  to  Kan- 
sas City,  where  he  is  also  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kansas-Missouri  division. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Shannon,  formerly  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Minnesota  Society  for  the 
Friendless,   has   become   superintendent. 


RICHARD  S.  CHILDS,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organiza- 
tion, but  more  before  the  public  recently  as 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  New  Industrial 
Towns,  has  been  called  to  Washington  in 
the  position  of  associate  director  of  hous- 
ing in  the  War  Department. 


THE  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  that  the  position  of  special 
agent  and  research  assistant  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  not  affected  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the 
federal  child  labor  law  unconstitutional. 
The  open  competitive  examination  for  fill- 
ing vacancies  in  this  position,  for  both  men 
and  women,  will  therefore  be  held  on  July 
11  and  12  at  the  places  listed  in  original 
announcement  No.  391,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  commission. 


f- 

CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 

JULY  MEETINGS 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  July  17 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  21-July  6.  Further 
information  may  be  had  of  Miss  Marian 
DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon  street  Boston. 

Community  Conference,  National.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  July  2-5.  Secretary,  Edward 
L.  Burchard,  1415  East  57  street,  Chicago. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities,  Eigh- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the,  in 
joint  session  with  the  Dominion  Civic  Im- 
provement League  New  York,  July  9-11. 
Bureau  of  Information,  Coristine  Build- 
ing, Montreal,  Canada. 


LATER  MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 

Cooperative  Societies  Conference,  Na- 
tional. Under  the  auspices  of  Coopera- 
tive League  of  America.  Springfield,  111., 
in  September.  Publicity  Director,  E. 
Ralph  Cheyney,  2  West  13  street,  New 
York  city. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  The. 
Fourth  Autumn  Conference  to  discuss  re- 
construction after  the  war.  The  New 
Kittatinny  Hotel,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pa.,  September  10-16.  For  information 
write  to  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  So- 
ciety, 70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Catholic  Charities,  the  National  Con- 
ference of.  Fifth  biennial  session.  Wash- 
ington, September  15  to  18.  Address  in- 
quiries to  Sec.  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publisher* 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion. By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation  House,  Clifton  Springe,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Is  thb  Child  a  Good  Investment?  Kips  Bay 
Neighborhood  Association,  799  Second  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Thb  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June):  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National   Child  Labor  Committee,   New  York. 


Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 


Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  609 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National,  Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  July.  John  Collier,  pres.;  sec'y. 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


WARTIME   SERVICE 
<<  TJOW    the    Survey    can    serve" 

■LJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  •war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
eluding  one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of   copy    during    three-month   period. 


SUBJECT    INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,     Ncfb. 
Cancer,   Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

Russell    Sage  Fdn.,   Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Natl.    Child    Labor    Com. 
Natl.    Child    Welf.    Assn. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,   Dept  of   Child   Helping. 
Child   Labor,   Nclc,   Aaspim,   Ncsw,   Praa. 

CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches 

CIVICS 

Am.   Proportional   Representation  Lg. 

Bureau  of  Municipal   Research 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission  Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,   Cchl. 

[of  vision],   Ncpb. 
Clubs,    Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,    Cla. 
Correction,    Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY    LIFE 

Com.    on   Ch.   and   Country   Life,   Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,     Red     Cross    Inst,    for     Crippled     and 

Disabled     Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.    Physical    Education   Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Natl.     Board     of    the     Ywca. 
Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Div.    of    Ed. 
Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency    Work.    Bmr. 

Electoral    Reform,    Ti,    Aprl. 

Employment,   Natl.    Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Eugenics,   En.    Rbp. 

Exhibits,    Aaspim,    Ncpb. 

Feeblemindedness,    Neva. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race  Betterment  Foundation. 

Russell     Sage      Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.    Assn.    for    Study  &    Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.    Soe.    for   Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Mass.  Soc.  for  Social  Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.   for  Study  and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.     Com.    for     Ment.     Hygiene. 

Vatl.    Com.    for    Prev     of    Blindness. 

Natl.    Org.    for   Public   Health    Nursing. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,  Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home   Work,   Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical    Education,    Ywca,   Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

In.  Aid,  Councfl  of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born    Women 

of  the   Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,   Rciom. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Industrial    Girls'    Clubs    of    the    Ywca. 
Natl.    Child    Labor     Com. 
Natl.     League    of    Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.     Worn.     Trade     Union     League. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 
Survey     Associates,     Ind.     Dept. 
Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws. 

Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

Anti-Imperialist    League. 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey    Associates,    For.    Serv.    Dept. 
Labor    Laws.    Aall.,    Nclc 
Legislative    Reform,    Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.    Sage    Fdn.    Library. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain     Whites,     Rsf. 
Municipal    Government,    Aprl,    Nfs. 
Negro    Training,    Hi,   Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,    Apba,    Nophn. 
Open   Air   Schools,    Naspt. 
Peace,    Ail. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,    Praa. 
Physical    Training,   Apea,   Praa. 
Prostitution,   Asha,   Mssh. 
Protection  Women   Workers,   Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race  Betterment,  Er. 


RACE   PROBLEMS 

Er,  Ail,  Rbp. 

Hampton    Institute. 

Natl.    Assn.    for   Adv.    Colored    Peop. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   South   Highland   Diy. 

Tuskegee   Institute. 

Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground    and    Rec.    Assn.   of   Amer. 
Russell    Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.   of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 


REMEDIAL   LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,    Naspt. 
Self-Government,    Nlww,    Ail. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.    Fed.    of    Settlements. 

Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,    Ahea.    Hi,    Ti. 
Short    Ballot,    Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soe.  Service,  Fccca. 
Nwwcymca,    Pola. 

SOCIAL   WORK 

Natl.     Conference     of    Social     Work. 
Natl.     Social     Workers'     Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 

Russell     Sage    Fdn.,    Dept.     Sur.    aud     Ex. 

Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS    AID 

National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Iactw. 
Tuberculosis  Naspt. 
Vocational   Education,  Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR    RELIEF 

Preventive  Constructive   Girls'   Work  of  YWCA 

Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 
Natl.    Board    of   the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Natl.    League    for    Woman's    Service  . 
Natl.     League     of     Worn.     Workers. 
Natl.    Women's   Trade   Union    League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Counci 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S..  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR.  I 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  U  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  tervioe  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  araia- 
taining  labor  standard*;  workmen'!  rompoanrlnn  I 
health  insurance;   efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALJTY- 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urge*  prenatal  hi- 
st ruction;  adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  ra*a*tra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultative*. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION— William   Burdick,   M.D.,   pres.,   McCey 

Hail,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee   $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 

Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 

THE  AMEEICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  sec'y; 
108    W.    40    St.,   New    York.      For   the   repression 

of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education;  pam- 
phloss  upon  request;  membership  $5;  sustaining 
$10. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec  ase'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,    $3. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE— Founded  Not. 
19,  1898.  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  (first  pres., 
George  S.  Boutwell) ;  David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr., 
treas.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Erving  Winslow, 
sec'y.  Object:  To  protest  and  agitate  against  ex- 
tension of  sovereignty  over  peoples,  without  their 
own  consent. 

BUREAU     OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH—  261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
oishwd. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative   Consumer. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  14o 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Condncts  National   Americanization   program. 

EUOTNICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Cfrasieellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature   free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Graee 
W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle,  mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
comnniseions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time  work.     105   East    22d    Street,    New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
S>  tt  P£enix'  vtce-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,   INC Pres.  Charles  W.   Eliot, 

acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  eitiaen- 
ship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  yoang 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTER— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  state  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides  and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Are., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  _  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Clere, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St, 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Boston;  William  T. 
Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  hu- 
manitarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies. 
Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings,  monthly 
bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Mem- 
bership, $3.     Main  division  and  chairmen: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,   Dr.   Herman   Biggs. 

Publie    Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 
The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 
Industrial      and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams. 
Organization   of  Social   Forces,  W.  J.  Norton. 
Uniting   of    Native   and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 

Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  dis- 
closed by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and' 
more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E._  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIO 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETY— GH- 

bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,  educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
S.MERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public,  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert    W.     de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Subvey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


"TA*T.ms  FRANCIS  PHESS,  MBW  YOB* 


PHANTASMS  OF  THE  f  IVING 

By  EDMUND  GURNEY,  M.A.,  FREDERIC  W.  H.  Mil  RS,  M.A.,  and  FRANK  PODMORE,  M.A. 
Abridged  Edition  prepared  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.  Net,  $7.00 

Originally  published  in  1886,  this  remarkable  book  contn.njs  -nuch  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  work  of  the  Society 
of  Psychical  Research,  contributed  by  three  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  the  society  ever  had.  Its  value  has 
been  little  affected  by  subsequent  investigations,  and  it  still  forms  the  basis  on  which  much  of  the  present  work  on 
telepathy  and  especially  on  apparitions  rests. 

In  this  present  edition  the  text  is  substantially  as  the  uuthors  left  it,  save  that  in  a  few  places  omissions  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Many  of  the  illustrative  cases  given  in  the  original  volume  have  been  dropped,  those  re- 
tained being  selected  by  the  editor  as  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  authors'  remarks,  or  else  as  the  best 
evidenced  ones  of  their  class.  In  fact  this  is  a  more  readable  and  handier  edition  of  what  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  foundation  works  of  research  on  the  subject  of  phantasms  and  apparitions. 

THE  REALITY  OF  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA 

By  W.  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.Sc.  Net,  .$2.00 

The  record  of  a  series  of  remarkable  scientific  experiment?-  to  determine  by  the  use  of  delicate  measuring  apparatus  the 
amount,  direction  and  nature  of  the  force  used  in  levitatio  i  of  tables  and  other  phenomena  generally  known  as  "  spirit- 
ualistic." 

The  author  is  a  university  lecturer  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast,  and  he 
attacked  the  problem  entirely  from  the  mechanical  side. 

The  results  obtained  were  so  astonishing  in  their  exactness  and  consistency  that  he  has  been  able  to  enunciate  an  en- 
tirely new  theory  of  the  mechanical  method  employed  by  the  unseen  intelligences  in  the  production  of  psychic  phenomena. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  UNSEEN 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  F.  BARRETT.  Net,  $2.50 

New  American  Edition  Just  Published  with  an  Introduction  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Psychical  Research. 

Margaret  Deland  says:  "  I  am  very  deeply — I  may  say  very  poignantly — interested  in  this  whole  subject  of  survival.  I 
am  groping  about  to  get  hold  of  whatever  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Sir  William  Barrett's  book  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  the  very  greatest  significance." 

James  H.  Hyslop  says  in  his  introduction  :     "  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English.    Every 
aspect  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  canvassed  and  evidence  produced  for  the  claims  made  in  the  book." 
Philadelphia  Telegraph  says:    "It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  few  really  valuable  and  well-balanced  books  on  the  sub- 
ject and  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the  subject." 


OUR  LIVING  DEAD 


By  E.  KATHARINE  BATES. 


Net,  75c 


Reflections,  reminiscences  and  circumstantial  accounts,   drawn   from   the   author's  experience   as  a   Spiritualist,   which 
tend  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  to  help  us  to  an  answer  to  the  greatest  of  all  questions.     After  death — what? 


SOME  REVELATIONS  AS  TO  RAYMOND 


Ready  Shortly 


Set  forth  the  impressions  produced  by  "  Raymond  "  upon  the  minds  of  such  plain  men  as  are  willing  to  follow  Truth, 
even  if  she  lead  them  into  strange  lands,  but  who  are  none  the  less  careful  to  first  of  all  make  sure  that  she  is  really 
what  she  professes  to  be. 


MY  TWO  KINGS 


By  MRS.  EVAN  NEPEAN. 


Net,  $1.50 


New  York  Herald  says:  "A  remarkable,  interesting  book,  not  only  because  of  its  subject  matter  but  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary claim  which  the  author  makes — that  she  is  the  reincarnation  of  a  certain  Charlotte  Stuart,  cousin  of 
Charles  II.  A  magic  carpet  that  carries  the  reader  back  to  those  days  and  keeps  him  entertained  and  amused  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  well-written  pages." 

THE  NOVELS  OF  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  STORIES 

Net,  $1.50 
A  collection  of  tales  of  psychic  mystery,  of  occult 
emotion,  of  happenings  in  borderland  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  is  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  what  man 
can  really  know  and  prove. 

TEN-MINUTE  STORIES 

Net,  $1.50 
Boston  Transcript  says:  "  His  stories  are  of  things 
unearthly  and  of  beings  and  events  impossible,  but  he 
writes  of  them  with  such  illusive  power  that  no  one 
of  us  can  say.  during  the  reading  of  them,  that  such 
things  cannot  be." 

JULIUS  LE  VALLON 

Net,  $1.50 
Boston  Herald  says:  "A  master  of  supernatural 
suggestion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Blackwood  makes  the  occult 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  daily  lifr." 
New  York  Times  »ays:  "A  remarkable  faculty  for 
dealing  with  subjects  that  lie  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween body  and  spirit  and  even  adventure  far  upon 
tin1  other  side." 


THE   PROMISE   OF   AIR    (Just  Published) 

Net,  $1.50 
New  York  Tribune  says:  "  It  is  a  book  of  rare 
charm  and  beauty." 

Boston  Transcript  says:  "An  exceptional  novelty. 
Its  scheme  is  original,  and  it  is  developed  by  Mr. 
Blackwood,  with  a  verbal  skill  and  a  philosophical  in- 
sight that  causes  us  to  believe  that  even  in  this  mate- 
rial world  of  ours  such  things  might  be." 

KARMA.    A  Reincarnation  Play 

Net,  ifl.GO 
The  theme  is  the  expiation  of  a  fault  committed  in 
previous  incarnations  by  a  woman  who  is  married  !o 
one  man  and  is  loved  by  another.  The  authors  show 
us  the  same  characters  in  four  different  lives,  one  of 
them  being  England  of  today,  and  the  others  being  an- 
cient Egypt,  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Italy 
in  the  days  of  the  Medicis.  The  fate  of  the  three 
works  itself  out  and  reparation  is  made. 

Ready  shortlv. 

THE  WAVE 

Net,  $1.50 
New  York  Times  sai/s:  "Master  of  a  style  al  "lice 
clear  and  subtle,  dramatic  and  poetic,  he  is  able  to 
present  those  states  of  feeling  which  lie  upon  the  bor- 
derland of  consciousness  with  a  simplicity  and  fidelity 
few  living  writers  can  equal,  and  none  excel.  Onrti 
strongest  impression  on  dosing  this  book  is  that  of 
beauty — beauty  alike  of  style  and  of  spirit." 

POSTAGE  EXTRA 


THE  GARDEN  OF  SURVIVAL. 

Net.  (L2S 

A  delicate  and  beautiful  story  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  soul  of  a  woman  after  her  death  on  the 
man  she  loves.  Ready  shortly. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


E.  P.  BUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK     | 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 
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The  Red  Triangle  in  France 

By  Arthur  G lea son 

An  Hour  in  a  Naturalization  Court 

By  Madeleine  Sweeny  Miller 

Viscount  Grey  on  League  of  Nations 

Full  Text  of  His  Recent  Pamphlet 

Enforcing  English  by  Proclamation 

By  Graham  Taylor 
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The  Red  Triangle  in  France 

By  Arthur  G  leas  on 

AUTHOR    OF    INSIDE    THE    BRITISH    ISLES 

This  is  not  an  official  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  a  description  of  that  work 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  strings,  who  studied  the  work  for  five  months,  and  who  has  given  previous 
evidence  of  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  life  and  sentiment  in  the  war  zone. — Editor. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  came  to  the  war  zone  under  a 
handicap.  In  some  sections  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  it  was  considered  a  Protestant  Chris- 
tian organization,  doing  excellent  social  service,  but 
with  a  propaganda  attachment.  Its  message  on  social  reform 
was  felt  to  be  lacking  in  vigor  and  radical  suggestion,  because 
a  portion  of  the  money  supporting  the  institution  came  from 
the  "Protestant  millionaire"  group.  The  creative  men  of  the 
"association"  went  for  the  most  part  into  the  foreign  field  and 
made  it  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  international  movement. 
But  in  the  movement  towards  democratic  control  at  home, 
which  has  caught  up  the  religious  dynamic  of  our  time,  the 
association  had  failed  to  enlist  in  numbers  that  group  of 
modern  enlightened  idealists  whom  we  call  social  workers, 
and  it  had  failed  to  capture  any  organized  section  of  the  labor 
movement.  In  spite  of  valuable  work  in  certain  industrial 
branches,  and  in  spite  of  certain  powerful  leaders  in  social 
reform,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  suspected  by  the  modern 
radical  of  wearing  an  automatic  silencer  on  social  problems. 
And  the  man  in  the  side-street  has  used  its  shower-bath 
but  dodged  its  platform  because  he  had  outgrown  its  hymn- 
tunes.  This  criticism  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  well 
stated  by  the  distinguished  war  correspondent,  Herbert  Corey: 

The  soldier  is  afraid  of  the  word  "Christian"  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
title.  He  is  afraid  that  someone  may  ask  him  if  he  is  sure  of  sal- 
vation. 

These  suspicions  are  irrelevant  to  the  situation  in  the  war 
zone.  For  here  is  a  "sacred  union"  of  labor  man  and  Protes- 
tant millionaire,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  New  England 
farmer  in  upholding  our  soldiers.  There  is  springing  up 
spontaneously,  created  by  the  sharp  needs  of  the  situation  in 
the  field,  a  new  organization,  the  Red  Triangle.  In  the  words 
of  General  Pershing  "the  two  civil  agencies  ministering  to 
the  welfare  of  soldiers"  happen  to  be  "the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  Our  one  duty  then  is  to  accept  them, 
support   them   and   to  criticise  them   constructively.     Within 
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three  years  of  war,  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rose  from  a  non- 
conformist society  of  limited  significance  and  influence  to  a 
social  institution  of  high  value  and  wide  popularity.  The 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  our  army,  will  probably  return 
to  the  home  town  with  a  stronger  hold  on  the  community 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  aim  of  the  Red  Triangle  is  to  return  the  men  of  the 
American  army  in  as  good  a  condition  as  that  in  which  they 
come,  so  to  reinforce  them  in  physique  and  mental  integrity  as 
to  overcome  the  sag  of  abnormal  war-life.  Other  wars  have 
ended  and,  ending,  poured  back  into  the  home  village  and 
city  street  a  multitude  of  men,  some  broken,  some  diseased, 
many  inefficient,  and  most  of  them  out  of  gear  with  the  life 
they  had  once  known. 

General  Orders  Number  26  issued  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  have  delimited  the 
function: 

The  Red  Cross  will  provide  for  the  relief  work,  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  will  provide  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the  troops 
by  means  of  its  usual  program  of  social,  educational,  physical  and 
religioirs    activities. 

The  direct  military  contribution  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
the  war  is  in  helping  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  soldiers. 
Its  method  of  maintaining  morale  is  by  affording  recreation. 

Figures  for  the  Red  Triangle  change  every  week,  just  as 
figures  for  the  army  change.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  Red 
Triangle  was  operating  more  than  six  hundred  centers  in 
France  for  American  soldiers.  About  95  per  cent  of  the 
places  where  American  troops,  even  in  small  numbers,  are 
stationed,  receive  Red  Triangle  service.  There  were  sev- 
enteen hundred  workers,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  women. 
(Two  women  have  been  killed,  one  by  an  airplane  bomb,  the 
other  by  a  shell  at  the  French  front.)  The  association  went 
forward  with  the  troops  in  the  trenches  and  is  operating  a 
number  of  centers  within  shell  range.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred of  these  stations  within  the  shell  zone,  many  of  them 
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being  between  the  light  artillery  and  the  trenches.  In  the 
French  army  there  are  five  hundred  Foyers  du  Soldat,  cafes, 
hotels,  canteens  (mainly  supported  by  the  American  Y.  M. 
C.  A.).  Both  American  and  French  huts  serve  hot  drinks  to 
the  men,  in  addition  to  the  other  items  of  an  army  canteen. 
The  motor  transport  service  of  the  American  Red  Triangle 
operates  175  cars.  The  average  canteen  in  the  hut  supplies 
the  needs  of  from  200  to  1,000  men.  It  sells  hot  chocolate, 
matches,  razors,  crackers,  tobacco,  sweet  chocolate,  candy. 

The  association  conducts  in  Paris  club  rooms,  two  hotels 
for  officers,  a  hotel  for  enlisted  men,  a  hotel  for  secretaries, 
and  administration  offices. 

The  army  has  placed  its  post  exchange  under  the  Red 
Triangle;  and  the  Red  Triangle  has  placed  in  charge  Francis 
Powell,  a  manager  for  England  of  Standard  Oil.  F.  A. 
Jackson,  European  manager  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  comptroller.  The  head  of  the  American  Red 
Triangle  work  in  France  is  E.  C.  Carter,1  who  made  a  brilliant 
record  as  an  association  executive  in  India.  In  brief,  the  Red 
Triangle  runs  a  system  of  department  stores,  restaurants, 
garages,  vaudeville  circuits,  libraries,  information  bureaus,  the- 
atrical syndicates,  motion  picture  houses,  lecture  bureaus, 
schools,  hotels,  churches,  playgrounds,  reading  and  writing 
rooms  and  clubs,  for  several  hundred  thousand  men. 

That  is  the  machinery  of  the  Red  Triangle.  But  what 
passes  through  the  machine  and  emerges  as  product?  What 
breathes  through  the  institution? 

Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale  University,  has  recently 
visited  the  American  camps  in  France  and  drawn  up  prelimi- 
nary educational  plans  for  the  Red  Triangle  work  with  the 
American  forces.  He  has  courteously  placed  his  outlines  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Survey.  In  what  follows  concerning 
education  I  am  using  his  memoranda.     Dr.  Stokes  states  that 

the  greatest  weakness  in  the  admirably  organized  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  the  American  army  abroad  is  that  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts  to 
secure  from  the  United  States  able  educators  to  remedy  the  situation, 
there  is  no  one  employed  at  headquarters  who  is  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  organization  and  development  of  strictly  educational 
work.  In  view  of  the  opportunity,  the  need  and  the  demand,  this 
lack  is  deplorable.  What  is  needed  is  to  have  the  educational  note 
more  emphasized  and  the  importance  of  the  lecture  platform  and 
of  the  classroom  more  recognized. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  a  conference  with 
the  American  University  Union  (which  now  represents  abroad 
the  hundred  and  thirty-five  leading  American  universities,  col- 
leges and  technical  schools)  shall  appoint  an  Army  Educa- 
tional Commission  of  three  competent  educators  of  large  ad- 
ministrative experience ;  the  commission  to  appoint  an  educa- 
tional supervisor  in  each  army  division. 

Among  the  British  troops,  emphasis  is  no  longer  placed  on 
the  war  and  its  causes.  There  men  are  more  interested  in  home 
problems.  Since  last  summer,  all  public  discussions  in  the 
camps  have  been  discontinued  at  the  request  of  the  military 
authorities,  as  they  were  likely  to  develop  political  animosi- 
ties. But  reconstruction  is  not  a  vital  subject  among  our  men, 
as  they  are  not  aware  that  the  war  has  altered  the  social  struc- 
ture. Lectures  of  this  sort  will  probably  not  mean  to  our 
men  what  they  mean  to  a  British  group,  who  know  they  have 
outlived  an  era  of  civilization. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  American  educational  work 
is  to  help  the  army  with  the  war.  The  secondary  object  is  to 
fit  men  better  to  discharge  their  duties  as  citizens  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  The  work  must  be  conducted  in 
the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  There  are  about  one  hour  be- 
fore supper  and  at  least  two  hours  after  supper  without  reg- 
ular military  duties. 


1  Carter  is  one  of  the  "finds"   of  the  war.     He  is  an   executive  who  com- 
bines   vision    and    action. 


The  types  of  work  for  which  there  is  immediate  demand 
are:  Instruction  in  French — in  one  camp,  about  two  hundred 
men  have  enrolled  for  French  instruction,  in  several  camps, 
one  hundred  men  have  enrolled ;  Lectures  on  the  character  and 
history  of  the  French  and  English  peoples — the  object  of 
these  lectures  is  to  acquaint  the  men  with  the  character,  insti- 
tutions and  history  of  the  French  and  English  peoples.  The 
average  soldier,  fleeced  by  a  taxicab  driver  and  half  a  dozen 
shopowners,  shot  to  a  rain-swept  village  in  a  troop  train  of 
cattle  cars,  does  not  obtain  a  full  picture  of  European  life.2 

Harris  Dickson,  using  man-talk  in  his  own  charming,  hu- 
morous way,  has  gone  through  the  camps,  telling  the  men 
how  they  can  leave  a  good  memory  in  French  minds.  Bishop 
Brent  came  to  interpret  the  Americans  and  the  two  Allies  to 
each  other.  Prof.  Mark  Baldwin  and  Charles  Prince  know 
France  of  old,  and  they  have  told  our  soldiers  the  story  of  the 
three-year  endurance.  Franklin  Edmonds  gives  a  historical 
setting  to  the  interpretation.  Dr.  John  G.  Coulter,  formerly 
professor  in  Chicago  University,  came  from  his  experience 
with  French  poilus  in  the  American  Field  Service  and  re- 
vealed the  war  at  first-hand.  Dr.  Gustave  Monod  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Sanitary  Train,  carrying  wounded  poilus 
from  the  front  to  the  base  hospital.  He  is  able  to  tell  little 
anecdotes,  informal,  amusing,  touching,  which  reveal  the  heart 
of  the  race  better  than  a  library  of  exposition. 

Homer  Folks  and  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine  have  spoken  to 
the  American  army  of  the  immense  work  of  reconstruction 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  carrying  on  in  France — work  for  chil- 
dren, for  refugees,  for  the  mutilated,  for  the  victims  of  tu- 
berculosis. Prof.  George  Nettleton  of  Yale  and  Prof.  Paul 
Van  Dyke  of  Princeton,  Bishop  Wilson  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  area  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  Israel  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  are  others  of  the 
already  long  list  of  speakers. 

Hugues  Le  Roux,  an  editor  of  the  great  French  newspaper 
Le  Matin,  has  told  in  our  camps  how  his  family  started  this 
war  with  eight  young  men.  Today  not  one  is  left  alive.  To 
our  men  he  described  how  an  American  soldier  came  to  him, 
and  said : 

I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  French  soldier  who  lives  here  in 
this  tomb.  There  is  only  a  number  and  a  cross:  Number  2604.  But 
I  have  adopted  him,  Number  2604.  I  will  go  on  with  the  work  he 
has  begun. 

M.  Le  Roux,  in  telling  of  the  experience  with  our  soldiers, 
said: 

When  my  talk  was  over,  they  came  to  shake  hands  with  me.  They 
knew  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  very  day  on  which  my  last 
son  had  fallen,  fighting  for  his  country.  They  knew  that  instead 
of  carrying  flowers  to  his  grave  I  had  come  to  see  them,  to  speak 
to  them  of  the  ideal  for  which  they,  like  ourselves,  are  ready  to  give 
their  lives.  One  of  them,  as  he  held  my  hand  in  his,  said  to  me: 
"I  will   avenge  these  dead!'' 

British  lecturers  to  our  soldiers  include  Prof.  Hugh  Mack- 
intosh, Edinburgh  University;  Dr.  John  Kelman,  minister  of 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh ;  Sir  Arthur  Priestley,  publicist ; 
Prof.  Frederick  Simpson,  professor  of  architecture,  University 

*G.  K.  Chesterton  has  written  an  address  to  the  American  army 
which  the  Red  Triangle  is  distributing  by  pamphlet  through  the 
camps.     In  it  he  says: 

Most  friendship  consists  of  jokes;  and  unfortunately  most  quarrels  con- 
sist of  jokes,  too.  You  can  only  fix  yourself  firmly  in  two  fundamental  facts. 
The  first  is  that  if  a  foreigner  makes  an  unintelligible  remark,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  that  it  is  a  joke.  The  other  is  that  if  it  is  a  joke,  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  it  is  meant  as  a  compliment  It  is  an  invitation  to  the  feasts  and 
fellowship  of  the  tribe;  perhaps  unfortunately  conveyed  by  some  tribal  sign 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  us,  as  is  the  tropical  ritual  of  the  rubbing  of  noses. 
There  might  be  a  tribe  whose  salutation  consisted  in  pulling  noses,  instead 
of  shaking  hands,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  heartilv  and  hos' 
the  salute  was  performed,  the  more  misunderstanding  might  arise.  ...  It 
would  be  as  if,  after  all  boastings,  Britons  should  be  slaves  through  arguirK 
about  whether  they  should  call  a  "servant"  a  "help."  It  would  be  as  if 
America   lost  her   honour  by   debating  whether  it  should  be  spelt   with   a  "u." 
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of  London;  Dr.  Hugh  Stewart,  Dean  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Professor  Terry,  Aberdeen  University ;  Professor 
Grant  and  Prof.  Walter  Garstang,  Leeds  University;  Dr. 
Carlyle,  University  College,  Oxford;  H.  Yule  Oldham, 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  C.  Grant  Robertson,  Ox- 
ford. 

American  speakers  who  have  been  sent  to  the  British  or 
French  are:  Franklin  Edmonds,  Bishop  McConnell,  Bishop 
Brent,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Prof.  W.  S.  Naylor,  Norman  Hap- 
good,  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 

Questionnaires  at  several  camps  show  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  war.  This  means  a  great  loss  of  efficiency,  for 
no  intelligent  man  can  be  a  good  fighter  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  I  asked  a  man  who  had 
a  couple  of  companies  under  his  observation,  how  many  of 
these  men  knew  why  they  had  come.  He  said  that  about  five 
in  fifty  had  a  defined  impersonal  reason.  The  rest  had  come 
because  a  girl  had  gone  back  on  them,  or  times  were  hard,  or 
you  could  get  enough  to  live  on  without  worry  in  an  army. 
In  another  camp,  I  examined  and  copied  fifty  cards  where  the 
men  had  written  down  their  reasons,  and  the  answers  ran 
much  the  same.  I  have  still  further  verified  this  by  carrying 
on  discussion  groups  with  several  thousand  men  of  the  present 
army  in  France.  They  want  a  definite  case  presented  to  them 
which  will  give  them  a  reason  for  fighting. 

There  is  the  historical  talk,  as  Dr.  John  S.  Nollen,  head 
of  the  Lake  Forest  University,  gives  it.  There  is  an  analysis  of 
the  two  ideas — the  German  and  the  Allied  idea.  Prof.  Wil- 
son Naylor,  of  Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Her- 
bert G.  Campbell  present  this.  There  is  the  story  of  how 
and  why  America  entered  the  war,  as  told  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons.  The  leadership  of  President  Wilson  has 
been  described  to  the  soldiers  by  Norman  Hapgood.  German 
methods  in  war  are  exposed  by  the  Countess  de  St.  Maurice, 
who  was  in  Belgium  when  the  army  of  invasion  came.  She 
shows  her  collection  of  proclamations  and  orders  to  the  civilian 
population,  issued  by  the  German  officers.  German  intrigue 
has  been  described  by  Will  Irwin.  The  long  preparedness  of 
Germany,  the  inevitability  of  the  present  war,  are  revealed  by 
Wickham  Steed,  foreign  editor  of  the  London  Times. 

These  talks  prepare  the  men  for  the  front  and  give  them  a 
dynamic  for  going  over  the  top.  If  a  man  is  going  to  die  for 
a  cause  he  wishes  to  know  what  the  cause  is.  He  wishes  to 
know  what  manner  of  thing  it  is  against  which  he  arms. 

Other  lecturers  have  been:  Dr.  William  A.  Shanklin,  presi- 
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dent  of  Wesleyan  University;  Dr.  William  H.  Crawford, 
president  of  Alleghany  College;  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr, 
magazine  writer;  George  Randolph  Chester;  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman;  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes;  Dr.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz, 
Commercial  Attache  of  the  American  Embassy;  Mrs.  Eunice 
Tietjens,  correspondent,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Elizabeth  Ser- 
geant, correspondent,  New  Republic;  and  many  others. 

The  ordered  class  of  systematic  study  is  not  possible  for 
our  men  who  are  moved  in  a  night  to  a  new  camp,  today 
busy  in  rifle  and  bayonet  practice,  tomorrow  transferred  to 
the  trenches,  at  all  times  aeroplanes  overhead,  the  rumble  of 
guns  to  the  north.  Regular  continuing  study  hours  are  not 
obtainable  on  a  volcano  rim. 

Talks,  informal  but  carefully  prepared,  combine  education 
and  inspiration  as  nothing  else  in  the  war-zone  can.  As  a  boy- 
said  recently:  "If  I  could  hear  that  man  just  before  going 
over  the  top,  I  could  go  through  anything." 

No  single  talk  will  do  the  needed  work.  The  impression 
must  be  made  by  many  men.  Most  of  the  impressions  will  rub 
off  in  half  an  hour.  It  must  be  patiently  repeated  by  many 
other  speakers.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  more 
French  and  British  speakers,  and  for  Belgian,  Italian  and 
Japanese  speakers.  One  or  two  dull  speakers  injure  the  en- 
tire program.  There  must  be  variety.  Already  the  men  are 
weary  of  the  set  war-talk.  The  official  publication  of  the 
army,  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  says  that  what  the  army  wants 
is  Elsie  Janis.  "More  entertainment  by  her  and  the  likes  of 
her  and  less  instruction  by  people  who  take  themselves  seri- 
ously— that's  one  formula  for  winning  the  war."  And  it 
protests  in  the  name  of  "an  army  which  has  these  many 
months  listened  perforce  to  lectures  on  'Why  We  Are  at 
War,'  'The  Mining  of  Carroway  Seeds  in  Argentina,'  'Why 
We  Are  at  War,'  'The  Fiscal  System  Under  the  Emperor 
Justinian,'  and  'Why  We  Are  at  War.'  "  It  says  that  Miss 
Janis  is  "an  oasis  of  color  and  vivacity  in  the  midst  of  frock- 
coated  and  white-tied  legislators  and  lecturers." 

This  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  army.  At  no  point  can 
paper  programs  be  permitted  to  out-distance  the  living  legiti- 
mate desires  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  There  is  no  use  in 
tight  intensive  classroom  instruction  if  the  men  spend  their 
three  hours  elsewhere.  There  is  no  use  in  lectures  if  the  hut 
is  empty. 

Dr.  Stokes  has  also  laid  down  the  lines  for  a  course  of  edu- 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  France  seeks 
to  give  our  army : 

1.  Worthy  activities  for  leisure  hours,  a  social  substi- 
tute for  the  temptations  of  loneliness,  a  counter-impulse  for 
the   drag  of   abnormal    war-conditions. 

2.  A  dynamic  for  "going  over  the  top." 

3.  A  ground  of  understanding  with  the  Allied  armies. 
Translating   those   aims   into   other   terms,   the   association 

seeks  to  do  its  share: 

To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  personal  life  and  the 
social   consciousness  of  the   soldier. 

To  win   the  war. 

To  establish  the  good-will  between  nations  that  leads  to 
peace. 


cation  during  the  time  of  demobilization.  It  is  recognized  in 
England  that  demobilization  will  take  at  the  very  least  a 
year.  Demobilization  will  be  a  period  of  demoralization  un- 
less a  new  motive  is  provided  when  the  motive  for  war-making 
is  suddenly  snatched  away.  Educational  preparation  for  the 
return  to  civil  life  is  the  new  motive.  The  army  is  to  be  made 
a  vast  training  school,  preparing  the  ex-soldiers  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  religious  work  of  the  Red  Triangle  is  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Robert  Freeman,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pasadena,  California.  He  writes:  "The  policy  at 
headquarters  is  that  there  be  nothing  tricky  about  our  re- 
ligious services ;  that  they  be  conducted  without  camouflage, 
at  regular  times,  and  with  frank  announcement."  Plans  are 
being  carried  through  for  producing  a  "literature"  on  topics 
covering  biography,  Christian  faith,  missions  and  "world  in- 
terest." Invitations  have  been  issued  to  thirty  of  America's 
leading  preachers  to  give  a  few  months  of  time  in  the  war- 
zone,  where  they  will  be  located  at  given  places  and  appointed 
as  preachers  for  those  areas.  Several  well-known  clergymen 
have  already  spoken  in  the  American  camps.  Their  names 
appear  in  the  lists  I  have  given. 

In  many  huts,  three  religious  services  are  held  each  week. 
On  Sunday  morning,  wherever  possible,  the  chaplain  conducts 
the  service.  As  a  large  percentage  of  the  soldiers  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  pains  are  taken  to  plan  for  such  re- 
ligious exercises  as  are  familiar  to  them.  When  the  chaplain 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Protestant  service  or  a  Bible  class  is 
also  held.  On  Sunday  evening  a  "sing"  is  given,  leading  up 
to  familiar  hymns,  often  followed  by  an  address.  In  some 
sections  an  address  by  the  army  medical  officer,  promoting  the 
"clean  life,"  is  scheduled.  On  one  week-day  evening,  a  service 
of  a  devotional  character  is  held.  This  program  is  not  hard- 
and-fast.  It  fits  itself  to  the  group.  A  Bible  class  is  formed 
in  certain  areas,  using  such  a  book  as  one  by  Rauschenbusch, 
and  leading  to  "discussion  groups." 

For  entertainment,  the  cinema  is  as  popular  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp  as  it  is  on  Eighth  avenue.  The  average  through  the 
six  hundred  huts  is  one  cinema  show  a  week.  One  of  the 
colonels  said  to  me,  "If  you  want  to  keep  venereal  disease 
out  of  the  army,  give  us  seven  movies  a  week."  Among  the 
British,  some  of  the  Red  Triangle  secretaries  are  convinced 
that  it  is  better,  and  in  the  end  more  appreciated  by  the  men, 
to  have  fewer  cinema  shows  and  more  good  illustrated  lec- 
tures. But  with  the  American  army  at  no  time  in  the  near 
future  will  it  be  possible  to  decrease  the  emphasis  on  the 
cinema.     The  British  experience  is  here  no  guidance. 

All  sorts  of  "shows"  are  staged  in  the  huts.  I  give  here  the 
report  which  the  head  of  the  Entertainment  Bureau  has 
sent   me : 

Our  concert  parties  consist  of  from  three  to  five  persons.     One  or 


two  singers,  a  violinist  and  pianist  is  the  usual  combination.  Some- 
times we  add  another  instrument  or  perhaps  a  magician  or  comedian. 

Some  of  these  concert  parties  are  made  up  of  Americans  who  have 
come  over  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service.  Others  are  made  up  of 
French  artists  who  volunteer  their  services,  receiving  only  their  ex- 
penses. We  have  had  the  services  of  singers  from  the  opera  and 
local  musicians,  teachers,  etc.,  of  considerable  ability.  We  have 
also  hired  certain  vaudeville  performers,  such  as  magicians.  For 
Aix-les-Bains,  the  American  leave  center,  we  hired  a  number  of 
vaudeville  acts  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

We  have  had  some  eminent  theatrical  and  musical  people  from 
America  who  have  generously  given  their  time  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  paid  their  own  expenses.  Such  persons  include  E.  H. 
Sothern,  who  came  over  here  accompanied  by  Winthrop  Ames, 
manager  of  the  Little  Theatre  and  Booth  Theatre,  New  York, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  entertainment  problem 
and  arranging  to  send  over  actors  and  actresses  from  America.  Mr. 
Sothern,  however,  gave  recitations  in  a  great  many  of  the  American 
camps. 

Elsie  Janis  is  here  now,  has  made  one  tour  of  some  of  the  camps 
and  will  start  on  another  April  5.  Francis  Rogers,  professor  of 
music  at  Yale  University,  and  his  wife,  have  been  over  here  since 
early  last  fall  giving  concerts  and  recitations.  The  Hearons  Sisters, 
a  successful  vaudeville  and  concert  group,  are  here.  Clifford  Walker 
gave  several  months  of  time  to  our  huts.  The  John  Craig  Players 
of  Boston  are  playing  Baby  Mine  and  giving  one-act  sketches  at 
Aix-les-Bains.     They  will   be   sent  out  on   a  tour   later. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Ames  that  the  theatrical 
profession  of  America  will  arrange  to  send  over  entertainment 
parties  in  considerable  numbers,  including  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  stars  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Sothern,  after  his  tour  of  the  American  army,  spoke  of 
the  desirability  of  developing  the  latent  talent  among  the 
men  themselves. 

There  is  a  group  of  persons  at  home  who  are  unaware  of 
the  bitter  temptations  of  lonely  men  and  who  seek  to  legislate 
repressively  for  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Red 
Triangle  to  edit  its  canteen  against  tobacco,  for  instance 
(though  it  is  criticised  for  selling  tobacco).  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  military  men  that  tobacco  is  interwoven  with  the 
morale  of  fighting  men.  Deprive  them  of  tobacco,  and  the 
results  are  discontent  and  homesickness.  How  could  an  in- 
stitution dependent  for  its  success  on  the  good  will  of  officers 
and  men  alike  make  a  ruling  hostile  to  the  military  concep- 
tion of  morale?  In  the  face  of  the  temptations  inevitable  to 
a  "stag-camp,"  three  thousand  miles  away  from  normal  home 
conditions,  it  would  be  perilous  to  deprive  the  men  of  a  minor 
alleviation  for  loneliness,  idleness  and  wet  weather.  Such  a 
crusade  should  first  be  able  to  conquer  public  opinion  at  home 
and  enact  federal  legislation  before  it  demands  that  a  recrea- 
tional institution  in  the  war-zone  should  enact  repressive  meas- 
ures. War  is  an  abnormal  proceeding.  It  is  an  affair  of  high 
excitements  and  long,  dreary  waits.  On  duty,  the  soldier  is 
a  creature  of  automatic  obedience.  Off  duty,  he  reacts  against 
red  tape,  interference  and  efforts  to  "make  him  good."  The 
mental  state  of  the  soldier  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
man  or  woman  at  home.  This  matter  of  supplying  tobacco 
to  the  fighting  men  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those 
working  with  the  soldier.  The  civilians  must  be  generous 
enough  to  give,  with  no  strings  to  the  gift. 

The  problem  of  an  army  sexually  is  the  same  problem  as 
that  of  a  "stag-camp"  in  the  lumber  district  or  with  immi- 
grants on  railway  construction.  It  is  twofold.  Young  un- 
married men  accept  a  regular  and  callous  practice  of  the 
"social  evil"  as  a  recognized  part  of  "the  game."  Married 
men  fall  into  the  habit  of  illicit  sex  relations.  The  result  is 
disease  and  a  lowered  social  consciousness.  To  state  in  a 
sentence  the  effort  of  the  Red  Triangle:  It  is  to  supplement 
the  physical  prophylaxis  of  the  army  with  a  moral  prophylaxis. 
This  means  to  work  for  an  ethical  standard,  and  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  sexual  indulgence  in  a  comprehensive  program 
ot  social   activity.      Repression   is   valueless   except   as   it    i<   ac- 
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companied  each  step  by  a  release  into  fuller  expressions  of  the 
personality.  The  impulse  must  be  sublimated  into  satisfying 
activities  of  athletic  skill,  social  recreation,  and  education. 
That  being  done,  rigorous  repression  of  the  social  evil  is  es- 
sential. Large  numbers  of  diseased  professional  women  hang 
at  the  fringes  of  an  army.  Many  young  girls  in  war-time  are 
highly  susceptible.  There  is  a  stimulus  in  the  flaunting,  well- 
advertised  house.  There  is  a  false  sense  of  security  in  the 
"inspected,"  "clean"  maison  toleree. 

The  attitude  of  Secretary  Baker  and  of  General  Pershing 
has  been  that  of  men  of  enlightened  social  consciousness.  I 
have  seen  a  private  letter  of  Secretary  Baker  which  shows  not 
only  that  he  is  sensitively  aware  of  the  value  of  a  standard 
set  by  officers  for  men,  but  that  he  has  instituted  a  policy  for 
obtaining  it  in  the  home  camps.  It  is  my  personal  belief  after 
nearly  four  years  of  observation  of  five  armies  in  this  war  that 
no  other  army  is  so  safeguarded  as  ours.     It  is  certain  that  no 


The  work  itself  is  the  ancient  work  of  woman,  making  a  home 
for  lonely,  hungry  men.  This  new  thrust  of  womanhood  has 
carried  her  to  the  heart  of  war.  But  once  there,  she  resumes  her 
old  job  and  becomes  the  nurse  and  cook  and  mother  to  men.  The 
key  to  our  experience  is  the  mother  instinct.  What  we  try  to  do  is 
to  make  a  home  out  of  an  emergency  station. 

Making  a  home  in  abnormal  conditions  means  building  up 
a  little  group  of  friends  who  drop  around  at  the  end  of  a 
harassing  day,  exactly  as  the  woman  at  home  creates  her  home- 
circle.  It  means  setting  a  standard,  invisible  and  unforced, 
in  toned-down  language,  gentle  manner  and  thoughtfulness. 
It  means  pleasant  decorations  on  the  walls,  hot  chocolate  after 
a  hard  hike,  and  a  touch  of  green  at  Christmas.  It  means 
mending  torn  clothes,  and  helping  with  a  letter,  writing  it  or 
addressing  it,  or  persuading  the  soldier  himself  to  write  home. 
One  man  came  a  dozen  different  times  for  the  canteen-woman 
to  address  his  letter  to  his  girl.  He  could  scratch  out  the  let- 
ter with  pencil.     But  pen  and  ink  on  the  envelope  were  too 


gyp*"'*. 

Refreshments  served  to  men  just  coning  from  the  trenches  at  one  of  the  camps 


army  in  history  has  ever  dealt  with  this  accompaniment  of 
war — more  devastating  than  machine  guns — so  wisely  and  so 
thoroughly,  with  so  high  a  purpose  grounded  on  so  careful  a 
program  as  ours.  But  the  situation  is  so  vast  and  so  complex 
that  no  measures  can  ever  wholly  meet  it.  There  are  needed 
in  France  men  of  commanding  position  in  this  department  of 
social  science — men  like  Fosdick,  Flexner  and  Kneeland.;i 

If  a  man  is  deprived  of  all  his  women-folks — mother,  sister, 
wife  or  sweetheart,  and  the  home-crowd — repressive  legisla- 
tion and  ethical  exhortation  are  not  enough  to  fill  the  void. 
A  social  substitute  must  be  found.  The  presence  of  decent 
women  in  the  canteens  of  the  Red  Triangle  is  the  best  substi- 
tute. The  three  hundred  Red  Triangle  women  are  probably 
of  more  social  value  to  the  army  community  than  the  fourteen 
hundred  men.  A  most  important  work  in  personal  relation- 
ship at  the  front  is  carried  on  by  these  women.  The  soldiers 
want  to  talk  with  a  decent  woman,  who  "savvies  United 
States"  and  looks  like  the  folks  they  left  behind  them.  One 
of  the  women  "canteeners"  has  described  the  job: 


Not   for  a   brief  visit,  but  to   remain   in   an    administrative  position. 


much  for  him.  Making  a  home  means  curing  homesickness  and 
loneliness,  by  the  intuition  that  knows  when  a  boy  is  down- 
hearted and  wins  his  shy  confidence  through  the  sympathetic 
listening  that  encourages  him  to  talk.  He  wants  to  share  the 
news  from  home,  but  he  suspects  that  another  man  will  think 
him  sentimental.  So  he  stays  silent  till  the  woman  comes. 
These  canteen-women  redress  the  false  balance  of  military  life 
where  the  soldier  is  barked  at  for  a  dozen  hours  a  day  by  other 
men  in  a  world  wholly  made  up  of  men,  sleeping  in  a  barracks 
with  fifty  other  men,  hiking  with  men,  till  the  individual  sol- 
dier is  as  fed  up  with  male  society  and  the  masculine  manner 
as  the  sailor  at  the  end  of  a  voyage. 

The  association  does  not  fully  realize  the  value  of  its 
women-workers.  If  it  did,  it  would  send  them  in  numbers 
equal  to  those  of  its  men  secretaries,  instead  of  in  a  proportion 
of  one  to  five. 

The  physical  recreation  program  is  based  on  the  work  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  Red 
Triangle  aims  through  its  recreation  activities  to  occupy  profit- 
ably the  leisure  time  of  the  soldier,  creating  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  physical  fitness  for  the  job  in  hand.     It  selects  and  de- 
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velops  army  athletic  leaders.  It  begins  its  work  in  the  home 
camps,  seeking  out  these  leaders  and  sending  information  of 
them  with  the  unit  as  it  goes  overseas.  It  places  a  secretary 
on  the  transport  to  organize  recreation  and  social  activities  on 
shipboard.  It  organizes  social  life  in  the  French  ports  of 
entry,  filling  the  first  night  in  camp  with  moving  picture 
shows,  hospitality  by  American  women,  special  dinners  with 
addresses  by  well-known  men.  It  continues  its  work  through 
the  first  days,  providing  vigorous  physical  exercise,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  moral  problems  of  camp  life. 

The  Red  Triangle  accompanies  the  men  to  their  permanent 
camp,  planning  to  spend  one  cent  per  man  per  week  for  ath- 
letic equipment.  It  rents  a  recreation  field  adjoining  the  hut, 
and  it  builds  athletic  buildings  as  rapidly  as  the  Army  Pur- 
chasing Board  can  release  lumber.  It  plans  to  secure  one 
recreation  leader  for  each  2,500  men.  Its  policy  is  informal 
athletics  after  the  evening  meal  in  the  individual  training 
camp,  informal  challenge  games  on  half  holidays  and  Sundays, 
a  schedule  of  games  in  the  rest  camps;  and,  everywhere,  the 
organization  of  mass  activities,  including  large  groups,  infor- 
mal activities,  and  stunts  (single-hand  wrestle,  etc.).  Recrea- 
tion is  organized  for  the  "leave  periods" — group  athletics, 
hotel  entertainments,  sight-seeing  trips,  theater  parties,  and 
special  programs  for  winter  resorts  and  summer  resorts. 

A  non-combatant  army  is  a  touchy  affair,  critical  of  itself 
and  of  others.  It  mistrusts  any  efforts  for  its  comfort  and 
happiness.  It  is  in  the  nervous  condition  of  a  race  horse  before 
the  gong.  Once  in  action,  all  is  changed.  It  is  glad  of  any 
resting  place,  any  touch  of  friendliness.  It  is  grateful  for  the 
crudest  help  in  food,  drink  and  entertainment.  I  could  write 
a  slashing  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I 
could  load  and  color  it  with  many  details  which  the  critics 
have  missed.  But,  for  all  that,  it  would  not  be  a  true  picture. 
It  is  impossible  to  create  an  institution  at  one  stroke  in  the 
war  zone  of  a  stricken  country  which  will  run  with  the  well- 
oiled  efficiency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Faults?  The 
Red  Triangle  in  France  has  many  of  them.  The  movie  ma- 
chine breaks  down  at  the  second  reel.  The  speaker  doesn't 
arrive.  The  singer  croaks  from  the  bad  weather.  The  war 
zone  on  a  wet  night  is  not  as  neatly  operating  an  affair  as  the 
Keith  house  at  Seventh  avenue  in  our  home  city.  But,  for  all 
that,  the  Red  Triangle  is  running  even  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  army.  And  like  them,  it  is  growing  better  every 
month. 


The  administrative  heads  are  efficient  and  honest  men. 
Their  worst  fault  is  that  they  overwork,  and  a  fatigued  man 
is  occasionally  as  lacking  in  wise  vision  and  balanced  judgment 
as  a  drunken  man.  But  the  necessity  for  continuous  overwork 
is  disappearing  with  the  arrival  of  help  from  America. 

Most  of  the  mistakes  and  failures,  as  I  have  traced  them, 
have  been  due  to  an  absence  of  coordination  between  the  force 
in  France  and  the  executive  officers  at  home.  Officers  of  the 
American  army  have  told  me  of  the  same  absence  of  coordina- 
tion. It  is  characteristic  of  all  our  American  effort  in  France. 
For  many  months,  every  organization  in  the  field  found  its  let- 
ters unanswered,  its  requests  ignored,  its  plans  overruled. 
America  was  first  unawakened  and  indifferent,  then  emo- 
tionally enthusiastic.  Gradually  the  people  at  home  settle 
to  the  needs  of  the  case  and  accept  the  decisions  of  the  men 
in  the  field  as  to  what  is  required. 

But  if  I  were  writing  a  criticism,  at  least  I  should  have  the 
grace  to  refrain  from  scoring  points  on  an  overworked  and 
useful  organization  because  of  its  "unitarianism"  and  "smok- 
ing." The  Red  Triangle  is  trying  to  cheer  up  nearly  half  a 
million  lonely  boys  who  are  a  long  way  from  home.  It  isn't 
doing  it  in  a  unitarian  or  trinitarian — but  in  a  humanitarian 
way.  It  wants  the  soldiers  to  come  and  stay  and  feel  at  home. 
It  doesn't  legislate  for  the  personal  habits  in  minor  matters  like 
smoking  for  men  old  enough  to  fight  for  their  country.  It  re- 
gards soldiers  as  self-respecting  human  beings  who  are  free 
agents.  It  doesn't  ask  as  a  test  for  admission  to  the  huts  that 
the  men  shall  sign  a  pledge  or  recite  a  creed.  It  asks  no 
questions. 

Friends  in  America,  our  young  men  are  at  war.  Don't 
defeat  efforts  to  give  them  recreation  from  the  bitterness  by  in- 
sistence on  credal  statements,  denominational  preaching,  and 
anti-nicotine  regulations.4  Help  the  army,  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Red  Triangle  with  full  generosity.  But  let  them  alone  in 
the  use  they  make  of  your  help.    They  know  the  field. 


*  Oddly  enough,  there  is  also  criticism  aimed  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  New  York  Times  of  February  17  accuses  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  of  discouraging  the  soldiers  from  smoking.  "You  can  smoke, 
but — ."  Having  been  pounded  for  several  months  for  its  policy  of  selling 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipe  tobacco  by  the  ton  to  the  American  army,  and 
for  running  a  social  club  with  Sunday  baseball,  the  Red  Triangle  now  sud- 
denly   faces   the   charge   that   it   is    Puritanic,    "intolerant,    smug,   sectarian." 

Let  me  say  that  the  soldiers  smoke  freely  in  all  the  huts,  and  that  a  number 
of  Y.  secretaries  smoke. 

Another  charge  of  the  Times  is  that  official  workers  must  be  members  of  a 
Protestant  Evangelical  Church. 

In  the  Red  Triangle  in  France,  there  are  Unitarians,  Jews,  and  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  no  church.  I  am  not  a  church  member,  and 
associated  with  me  in  a  department  have  been  a  Jew  and  two  men  of  the 
same  undenominational  character  as  myself. 


TO  A  WORKING  GIRL1 

THOU  art  but  one,  an  unconsidered  one, 
Of  hundred  thousands  that  possess  the  street; 
A  type   of  uncomplaining  labor,   neat, 
Small,   undernourished,  clad   from   head  to  feet 
With  commonplace    and   average   seemliness — 
Thy  trim  and  careful  soul  expressed   in  dress. 

No  thrilling  pleasures  thine  of  books  or  art; 
But  thy  few  thoughts  are  of  the  current  kind. 
Thou   keep'st  some  simple  romance  in  thy  heart, 
And   thy   light  chatter  measures   all    thy   mind. 

Yet  through  the   treacherous  day  thy   life  is  pure; 
Thou  wrongest  none,  nor  grievest  any  friend, 
Thou   lovest  God,   nor  any  dost  offend — 
Mayhap,  in  yonder  dawn  of  heaven's  light, 
When   what-we-are   slays  what-we-seem-to-be, 
Full  many  a  likelier  soul  may  strain  its  sight 
With   looking  upward  for  the  throne  of  thee! 


'From  The  World  and  the  Waters,  by  Edward   F.   Garesche,  S.    J.     Published  by 
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An  Hour  in  a  Naturalization  Court 

By  Madeleine  Sweeny  Miller 


THE  Judge  of  the  naturalization  court  had  taken  his 
session  into  a  small  upper  room,  approached  by  a 
hall  thronged  with  men  of  all  nations,  whose  only 
common  tie  seemed  to  be  their  American  clothes  of 
bright  blue  and  their  anxiety  over  the  impending  examination. 
All  of  them  had,  at  least  two  years  before,  declared  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  citizens ;  had  later  filed  second  documents 
with  the  affidavits  of  two  citizen-witnesses,  brought  to  the 
court  house  at  the  candidate's  expense;  and  now,  ninety  days 
more  having  elapsed,  had  come  for  their  questioning  before 
the  Judge.  These  preliminaries  had  involved  cost  and  in 
many  cases  hardship,  especially  when  the  migratory  state  of 
labor  so  often  required  reapplication.  For  about  10  per  cent  of 
all  who  are  rejected  fail  because  of  mere  technicalities  and  are 

too  discouraged  to  try  again. 

*     *     * 

THE  door  of  the  Court  Room  opened,  and  the  first  appli- 
cant entered,  supported  by  two  witnesses  of  slightly  more 
"native"  bearing  than  himself.  The  fellow  must  have  been 
at  least  fifty  years  old ;  he  was  owner  of  a  small  farm.  When 
questioned  in  regard  to  his  ability  to  read  and  write,  he  shook 
his  head,  gesticulated  freely  and  muttered,  "My  daughter,  she 
read,  she  write  for  me." 

"Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  learn?"  asked  the  Judge. 
"You  speak  fairly  well,  are  a  property-owner,  and  we  would 
like  to  make  you  a  citizen." 

But  the  old  man  had  waited  too  long.  While  struggling 
to  amass  the  price  of  his  farm,  he  had  allowed  citizenship  to 
elude  him.  The  Court  ordered  him  to  "get  a  book,  study 
up,  and  return  in  three  months." 

The  next  fellow  examined  was  a  vigorous  young  father  of 
Danish  birth,  whose  ready  answers  regarding  the  number  of 
senators  from  his  state  and  the  origin  of  the  Constitution 
made  the  Judge  say  at  once,  "This  man  is  well-qualified.  Let 
him  register  in  the  book." 

Next  came  an  iron-built  Russian  of  perhaps  forty-five.  This 
full-bearded  giant  was  too  much  wrought  up  to  stand,  so  the 
Court  suggested  that  he  might  be  able  to  think  better  if  he 
sat  down,  which  he  gladly  did. 

"Do  you  believe  in  polygamy  or  anarchy?"  came  the  first 
demand. 

And  in  his  utter  confusion,  the  applicant  replied,  "Yes,  sir," 
to  the  amusement  of  the  entire  room. 

Every  query  led  the  poor  fellow  into  worse  blunders.  He 
wrung  his  hands,  as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon 
correct  answers  to  the  dazing  questions.  But,  like  the  first 
man,  he  was  simply  ordered  to  "get  a  book,  study  up,  and 
return  in  three  months."  With  a  terrific  groan  he  rose  and 
left  the  room,  passionately  exclaiming,  "All  right,  you  fell' — ■ 
you  no  see  me  again — too  hard." 

"This  man  has  been  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  your 
Honor,"  spoke  up  a  friend.  "He  is  a  good  chap  but  has  had 
no  chance  for  study." 

"Did  he  say  that  he  wouldn't  be  back?"  asked  the  Judge. 
"You  had  better  go  out  and  get  hold  of  him." 

Next  came  a  sturdy  young  Slovak,  a  handsome  fellow  who 
looked  as  though  he  would  make  an  ideal  American.  But 
the  utter  stupidity  he  displayed  when  asked  what  Congress 
was  made  the  Court  justly  very  impatient. 


"Why  haven't  you  studied?"  the  Judge  asked.  "You  have 
been  up  here  once  before,  and  failed." 

Then  someone  spoke  up,  "He's  rattled,  your  Honor.  He 
did  better  than  that  for  me  coming  up  on  the  train." 

Thereupon,  the  young  Slav  took  up  his  own  case,  and  pro- 
nounced an  indictment  against  the  native-born:  "No  one  me 
help.     Everybody  too  busy,  money.     I  get  book,  nobody  me 

teach.     No  night  school." 

*     *     * 

BY  this  time  we  were  sympathizing  keenly  with  each  appli- 
cant and  eager  for  him  to  be  accepted.  Gone  were  all 
theories  of  literacy  tests,  flown  all  policies  of  assimilation. 
Only  in  one  instance  was  there  open  rebellion  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court.  But  the  burly  Croatian  in  question  was 
promptly  ejected  from  the  room,  and  told  not  to  come  back 
again,  as  he  was  not  wanted  for  a  citizen. 

Those  who  were  accepted  were  instructed  to  sign  a  book, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  over. 
It  all  seemed  utterly  devoid  of  that  cordiality  that  means  so 
much  to  the  foreigner.  There  was  not  the  suggestion  of  a 
patriotic  thrill.  It  seemed  as  though  there  should  have  been 
someone  there  to  sLp  the  men  on  the  back  and  tell  them  they 
were  welcome. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  Americanization  Day  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  take  hold  and  supply  the  thrills  which  the 
Court  by  its  very  nature  cannot  offer.  Never  before  have 
definite  educational  measures  been  so  much  needed  for  the 
alien.  Thousands  of  the  non-naturalized,  now  making  $7  and 
J>8  per  day,  will  return  after  the  war  to  their  native  lands. 
Let  them  have  the  money,  for  they  serve  us  at  a  time  when 
labor  is  the  cornerstone  without  which  the  structure  of  world- 
democracy  cannot  be  built.  But  we  have  the  right  to  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  contingency  of  their  diverting  that  money 
into  enemy  channels.  Therefore,  let  us  naturalize  these  aliens, 
and  keep  their  much-needed  energy  with  us. 

Moreover,  after  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  of  enforce- 
ment, the  literacy  test  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  Mexicans 
to  come  in  to  meet  the  labor-shortage  in  railroad,  mining,  and 
agriculture.  Although  these  illiterate  aliens  must  leave  the 
country  by  a  given  date — "after  the  war  emergency" — they 
are  certain  to  be  here  long  enough  for  us  to  implant  demo- 
cratic and  intelligent  ideals  in  them  if  we  are  diligent  about 
the  matter  of  our  own  good  citizenship. 

Therefore,  never  has  so  great  a  responsibility  been  thrust 
upon  the  government,  the  church,  the  school,  industry  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  instruction  in  citizenship  and  the  English 
language.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  much 
for  the  immigrant  through  the  night  classes  at  public  schools. 
Great-hearted  and  large-visioned  churches  are  taking  the  aliens 
under  their  roofs  for  instruction;  corporations  are  announcing 
that  promotion  will  be  given  first  to  those  becoming  citizens. 
These  could  do  still  more  if  they  would  pay  full  wages  during 
absences  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Naturalization  Court. 
Yet,  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  that  the  president  of  a  board  of  education  was  heard 
to  remark,  "Night  schools  for  foreigners?  Well,  if  we  have 
any  money  left  after  we  get  our  technical  night  high-schools, 
then  we'll  consider  putting  in  some  English  classes  for  for- 
eigners." 
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We  are  very  certain  that  the  war  must  have  changed  this 
man's  attitude,  along  with  that  of  many  others.  Why? 
Because  we  have  all  come  to  know  what  Major-General  Gug- 
lielmotti,  of  the  Italian  Embassy,  so  forcibly  expressed  recently 
before  a  great  gathering  of  Americans  in  Johnstown,  Pa., 
that  "Italy  is  now  positive  that  she  is  on  the  right  side,  because 
America  is  on  that  side,  and  where  America  is,  there  is  right- 
eousness." 


A  great  thrill  went  through  the  audience  as  the  general 
made  the  statement,  a  thrill  that  lifted  every  head  high  with 
the  pride  of  noble  aspirations,  .  but  weighed  every  shoulder 
down  with  responsibility  to  keep  righteousness  always  in  the 
place  where  America  stands. 

Naturalize  our  aliens?  Well,  let  us  make  it  both  possible 
and  attractive — a  joyful  privilege  intelligently  accepted,  and 
not  a  painful  duty  poorly  performed. 


Enforcing  English  by  Proclamation 


By  Graham  Taylor 


OF  the  many  attempts,  public  and  private,  that  have 
been  made  recently  to  close  the  mouths  of  men 
against  the  use  of  all  languages  but  English,  that 
by  Governor  Harding,  of  Iowa,  seems  the  most 
drastic.  The  governor  only  falls  short  of  outdoing  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  themselves  when  he  proclaims  that  from  May  23, 
"the  following  rules  should  obtain  in  Iowa  during  the  war" : 

First:  English  should  and  must  be  the  only  medium  of  instruction 
in  public,  private,  denominational   or  other  similar   schools; 

Second:  Conversation  in  public  places,  on  trains  and  over  the 
telephone  should  be  in  the  English  language; 

Third:     All  public  addresses  should  be  in  the  English  language; 

Fourth:  Let  those  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language  conduct  their  religious  worship  in  their  homes. 

"Inconvenient  to  some,"  as  His  Excellency  admits  this 
course  to  be,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  authority  in  him  vested, 
he  "commends  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  urges  that  hence- 
forward the  within  outlined  rules  be  adhered  to  by  all  and 
requests  all  to  govern  themselves  accordingly." 

Evidently  surmising  that  the  "some,"  within  and  beyond 
Iowa,  might  inquire  why  it  was  necessary  or  advisable  to  go  so 
far,  the  governor  devoted  the  balance  of  his  proclamation  to  his 
apologia.  He  cites  in  justification  the  alleged  fact  that  "con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  parts  of  this  state  concerning  the  use  of 
foreign  languages,"  and  that  "for  the  purpose  of  ending  such 
controversy  and  bringing  about  quiet  and  harmony  among  our 
people,"  these  rules  are  proclaimed. 

Still  alluding  apparently,  though  remotely,  to  conditions 
within  his  state,  the  governor  adjures  his  fellow  citizens  to 
"appreciate  and  observe  their  duty  to  refrain  from  all  acts  or 
conversation  which  may  excite  suspicion  or  produce  strife 
among  the  people,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  public  so  to 
demean  themselves  that  every  word  and  act  will  manifest 
loyalty  to  the  country."  If  disagreement  there  must  be, 
"let  adjustment  be  made  by  those  in  official  authority  rather 
than  by  the  participants  in  the  disagreement."  "Voluntary 
or  self-constituted  committees  or  associations  undertaking  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes"  are  properly  denounced  as  "a 
menace  to  society  and  a  fruitful  cause  of  violence." 

Going  further  afield,  however,  the  governor  thus  interprets 
constitutional  law  in  Iowa: 

The  official  language  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Iowa  is 
the  English  language.  Freedom  of  speech  is  guaranteed  by  federal 
and  state  constitutions,  but  this  is  not  a  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
use  a  language  other  than  the  language  of  this  country — the  English 
language.  Both  federal  and  state  constitutions  also  provide  that 
"no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Each  person  is  guaranteed 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, but  this  guaranty  does  not  protect  him  in  the  use  of  a 
foreign    language    when    he    can    as    well    express    his    thought    in 


English,  nor  entitle  the  person  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language  to  employ  a  foreign  language,  when  to  do  so 
tends,  in  time  of  national  peril,  to  create  discord  among  neighbors 
and  citizens,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  community. 

Thus  far  went  the  proclamation  of  May  23.  Within  three 
weeks  thereafter  "some  inquiry  concerning  the  application  of 
the  recent  proclamation"  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  and  others.  For  on  June  13  that  organi- 
zation sent  out  to  all  county  councils  of  defense  and  all  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  in  Iowa  copies  of  a  three  page  circular 
letter  addressed  by  Governor  Harding  to  all  persons  who  had 
written  him  with  regard  to  the  proclamation.  They  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  issued  "because  German  propaganda  is 
being  spread  throughout  our  state  in  all  foreign  languages, 
and  for  the  reason  that  there  have  arisen  in  many  places  in 
the  state  serious  conditions  because  some  were  speaking  for- 
eign languages."  Loyal  Americans  of  foreign  birth  or  descent 
should  take  no  offense,  however,  "for  the  proclamation  in  no 
instance  classes  any  one  with  our  common  enemy"  and  "a 
careful  reading  of  the  proclamation  will  assure  that  it  does  not 
hamper  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing, where  necessary,  the  hearts  of  any  people  for  patriotic  and 
various  war  activities."  Moreover  while  "the  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  use  of  foreign  language  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
;•  few  days,  but  of  necessity  must  be  brought  about  gradually," 
yet  "the  closer  we  confine  the  use  of  any  other  language  to 
those  who  cannot  speak  the  English,  the  greater  will  be  the 
elimination  of  the  German  propaganda  in  our  state." 

Addressing  himself  to  those  disposed  to  challenge  his  au- 
thority, he  warns  them: 

Do  not  place  any  credence  in  the  voice  of  those  who  say,  "The  gov- 
ernor did  not  not  have  any  authority  to  issue  the  proclamation.''  I 
have  plenty  of  authority  for  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation,  and, 
of  course,  plenty  of  authority  for  its  enforcement.  I  do  not  desire 
to  make  trouble  for  anyone  and  am  satisfied  that  when  the  whole 
matter  is  understood  and  approached  in  the  proper  spirit,  there 
will  be  none  left  in  the  state  who  will  insist  upon  defving  the 
authority  which  issued  the  proclamation.  Those  who  take  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  issued  will  receive  everv  help  from  me. 
Those  who  stiffen  their  necks  and  assume  a  defiant  attitude  will 
injure  themselves  and  our  country's  best  interests.  The  proclama- 
tion will  stand.  In  a  short  time  all  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
movement  started  to  have  one  language  throughout  the  state. 

Conspicuous  for  its  omission  is  the  governor's  explanation  of 
how  the  Poles  and  Czechs,  both  in  America  and  abroad,  can 
understand  the  difference  between  his  attempt  to  suppress  the 
use  of  native  speech  and  Germany's  futile  attempt  to  suppress 
the  Polish  language  in  Poland  and  Austria's  attempted  sup- 
pression of  the  Czechs'  language  within  her  borders. 

The  failure  to  reconcile  what  seems  so  wrong  there  with 
what  seems  so  right  to  the  governor  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
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at  this  time,  when  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  all  they  can  to  rally  these  subject  peoples  here 
and  abroad  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  their  enemies  and 
ours,  and  just  when  the  sons  of  these  brave  peoples  are  volun- 
teering by  the  thousands  both  here  and  abroad  to  fight  the 
foes  of  their  fatherlands  and  ours. 

Reminded,  perhaps,  that  the  worship  by  all  Roman  Catholic 
churches  is  conducted  in  Latin,  by  all  Greek  churches  in 
Greek,  by  most  Jewish  synagogues  in  Hebrew  and  by  many 
Protestant  churches  in  the  only  language  their  people  can 
understand,  the  governor  adds  a  paragraph  and  a  postscript  to 
his  circular  letter.  The  former  recites  that  the  Scandinavian 
churches  of  Sioux  City  have  decided  to  hold  all  their  services 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  proclamation  and  that  the  Bohe- 
mians of  Cedar  Rapids,  "having  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  motive  that  prompted  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
and  fully  understanding  the  interpretation  of  it,  have  with- 
drawn their  vigorous  protests  and  heartily  endorse  it." 


The  postscript  is  devoted  to  the  copy  of  a  letter  received 
"from  one  minister"  affirming  that  "henceforth  the  service 
in  the  English  language  will  be  the  main  service  which  all 
members  of  the  congregation  are  supposed  to  attend,  after  the 
close  of  which  he  will  preach  the  same  sermon  in  the  language 
of  our  former  country  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  same  in  English,  until  the  foreign  lan- 
guage is  eliminated  entirely." 

All  loyal  citizens  share  the  desire  of  Governor  Harding  to 
unify  our  people,  but  in  the  light  of  all  history  and  experience 
we  question  the  methods  of  suppression  which  have  failed 
always  and  everywhere  to  promote  loyalty  to  any  country  or 
to  secure  the  common  use  of  any  "official  language."  Required 
schooling  in  the  English  language  and  in  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship is  indeed  the  demand  and  the  response  of  the  hour  in 
the  United  States.  But  even  in  this  just  requirement  the  more 
compulsion  is  offset  by  persuasion,  the  more  effective  will  be 
our  country's  efforts  toward  "Americanization." 


The  Regimentation  of  the  Free 


By  Robert  A.  W oods 


/N  his  presidential  address  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Kansas  City, 
Mr.  Woods  registered  broadly  the  fact  that  the  social  workers  of  the  country,  as  a- 
whole,  in  terms  of  their  own  work,  are  decisively  in  the  war.  He  spoke  not  only  from 
the  vantage  point  of  president  of  this  inclusive  national  organization  of  the  constituency 
to  which  the  Survey  ministers,  but  as  head  worker  for  twenty-five  years  of  South  End 
House,  Boston.  We  have  asked  him  to  add  to  his  review  and  synthesis  of  wartime 
social  activities  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  his  personal  appraisal  of  the  con- 
ference as  itself  illustrating  the  part  of  social  work  in  the  country's  girding  for  the 
struggle  for  democracy  and  justice. — Editor. 


I.     THE  CONFERENCE  ADDRESS 

THE  national  conference  a  year  ago  placed  itself  in 
the  fullest  accord  with  the  government  in  the  war  for 
elemental  justice  between  the  nations.  In  this  great 
and  terrible  day,  at  what  seems  more  nearly  the 
crisis  of  the  world  than  any  other  moment  in  history,  it  meets 
again  with  a  still  more  distinct  and  ruling  purpose.  It  seeks 
to  gather  all  the  resources  that  it  can  represent  for  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  great  cause  which  has  become  none 
other  than  that  of  world-wide  humanity. 

Extraordinary  incitement  has  come  to  all  our  loyal  forces  as 
the  breadth  and  profound  significance  of  their  service  has  been 
more  surely  realized.  At  first  they  seemed  like  merely  mod- 
erating and  assuaging  influences,  designed  to  reduce  some- 
what the  roughness  of  preparations  for  war,  and  the  misery 
and  horror  accompanying  its  prosecution.  Soon  it  began  to 
be  proved  that  very  many  of  them,  whether  or  not  associated 
directly  with  the  army  and  navy  or  with  the  industries  serving 
the  armed  forces,  were  able  to  make  material,  structural  con- 
tributions to  the  actual  organization  and  promotion  of  the 
war  itself.  The  truth  has  been  rediscovered  and  far  more 
broadly  applied,  which  was  first  fully  brought  to  light  by- 
Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimean  War,  that  "the  cause  of 
humanity  is  identified  with  the  strength  of  armies." 

Here  lies  one  of  the  deepest  cleavages  between  the  two  great 
groups  of  warring  powers.  The  western  Allies  are  pledged 
to  the  principle  that  not  only  is  the  aggressively  humanized 
process  of  war  the  only  sort  consistent  with  twentieth  century 


civilization  but  it  represents  the  truly  discerning  path  of  na- 
tional military  achievement.  The  whole  process  of  preparing 
for  and  prosecuting  war  as  practiced  by  the  Germans  is  based 
on  the  unconscionable  theory  that,  apart  from  the  most  obvious 
considerations,  humanitarian  motives  are  to  be  relentlessly  ex- 
cluded. The  United  States  is  going  to  make  the  final  surge 
which  will  decide  the  war  in  favor  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
America  will  carry  to  the  highest  emphasis  the  kind  of  war- 
fare which  includes  the  varied  results  of  our  national  scheme 
of  social  work  as  turned  so  comprehensively  to  national  service. 
Among  the  implications  to  be  projected  by  the  right  issue  of 
the  war  into  the  future  will  be  a  wholly  new  conviction  of  the 
achieving  power  of  the  widening  subject  matter  of  this  con- 
ference. 

Social  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  today  hardened  and 
sharpened  by  the  inflexible  resolve  to  which  the  democratic 
nations  are  committed.  It  must  do  its  part  with  the  celerity, 
the  precision,  the  carried-through,  effectualness  which  war  de- 
mands. It  must  go  forward  steeled  to  its  purpose  no  less 
surely  than  if  its  personnel  were  fighting  at  the  front.  For 
years  those  nearest  like-minded  to  ourselves  in  Germany,  when 
they  thought  with  free  minds,  have  clearly  recognized  that 
their  only  hope  lay  in  an  unsuccessful  war.  We  can  see  now 
that  this  has  been  the  fact,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned; 
and,  as  by  the  falling  of  scales  from  our  eyes,  we  realize  that 
the  chance  of  what  to  us  is  human  progress  lies  only  in  push- 
ing forward  every  needful  military  measure  toward  the  over- 
throw of  German  autocracy.     It  is  even  true  today  that  hu-. 
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manitarian  democracy,  in  the  light  of  the  real  character  and 
power  of.  German  militarism,  may  find  itself  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  policy  of  war  to  the  bitter  end  than  any  other  body 
of  opinion  and  sentiment. 

It  is  in  marked  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  that  as,  under  this 
ultimate  conviction,  the  nation  has  been  summoned  to  its 
varied  duty  in  the  promotion  and  re-enforcement  of  the  war, 
such  deep  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  the  agencies  repre- 
sented in  the  conference.  Gladly  rendering  their  contribution 
to  the  numbers  of  the  armed  forces,  to  the  immediately  related 
services,  to  the  departments  of  the  government  and  the  na- 
tional and  state  councils  of  public  defense, — they  have  also  in 
no  slight  degree  provided  the  framework  and  motive  power  by 
which  the  civilian  life  of  the  nation  has  been  brought  together 
into  a  great  system  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  This  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  is  as  considerable  as  the  respon- 
sible collective  power  embodied  in  the  gathering,  equipping 
and  training  of  the  armies  themselves.  "The  stupendous  or- 
ganization of  the  nation  for  relief  and  social  service,"  is  a  fact 
which  from  the  distinctive  point  of  view  of  this  conference  is 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  significance  and  potency.  That  so 
vast  social  energies  can  be  elicited  and  assembled  and — under 
the  American  principle  of  "governing  partly  by  administra- 
tion, partly  by  liberty" — so  converged  upon  the  immeasurable 
but  enthralling  task,  is  a  matter  to  be  recorded  in  a  whole  new 
chapter  of  the  evolution  of  our  democracy. 

The  Community  as  Watchword 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  war  period  there  has  been  an 
encouraging  start  on  the  part  of  social  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, toward  combining  their  forces  for  more  economic  and 
more  productive  service.  This  tendency  has  greatly  aided  in 
preparing  them  for  meeting  the  vast  challenge  of  the  present. 
Through  city  federations,  state  leagues,  municipal  and  state 
boards  of  control,  and  through  several  hundred  national  or- 
ganizations for  which  the  national  conference  serves  in  some 
part  as  clearing-house,  the  beginnings  were  wrought  out  of 
such  a  national  synthesis  as  peace  no  less  than  war  demands. 
The  steadily  increasing  inclination  on  the  part  of  all  our  phil- 
anthropic organizations  to  set  their  activities  over  against  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  objective  community  has  been 
broadening  and  deepening  the  plan  and  purpose  of  each,  and 
bringing  all  into  the  sense  of  a  great  common  cause.  It  is 
true  that  the  marked  progress  of  recent  years  among  the 
churches  away  from  sectarianism  and  toward  unity  has  come 
about  largely  through  the  pressure  upon  all  alike  of  the  out- 
side world.  In  the  same  way  the  keen  isolations  which  have 
often  existed  among  social  workers  are  beginning  to  disappear 
as  the  community  is  a  more  and  more  important  watchword 
among  us  all.  Emphasis  upon  this  tendency  beyond  our  power 
to  realize  it  is  being  piled  up  by  such  tendencies  as  they  rise 
through  the  hierarchy  of  neighborhood,  city,  state,  nation. 
Then  comes  the  response  to  the  wider  call  of  a  great  brother- 
hood of  nations.  In  particular  do  we  all  find  a  sense  of  in- 
escapable fellowship  with  those  who,  principally  in  the  name 
of  the  Red  Cross,  have  gone  from  among  us  to  rescue  Belgium 
from  starvation,  to  minister  to  immortal  France,  to  bring  help 
and  confidence  to  Italy  at  the  moment  of  her  military  disaster, 
and  to  be  integrated  into  service  for  the  American  army  abroad 
as  it  grows  toward  its  full  and  decisive  power. 

The  process  of  the  war  has  meant  to  nearly  all  of  our  agen- 
cies in  common  a  readjustment  as  radical  as  that  which  any  of 
business  organizations  have  undergone.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  young  men  of  their  staffs  have  gone  gladly  into  the 
fighting  ranks.     A  host  of  young  women  have  volunteered  for 


service  behind  the  front,  and  a  greater  number  is  ready  on 
call.  Many  of  our  experienced  leaders  have  at  a  moment's 
notice  left  their  established  posts  and  carried  their  special  skill 
and  training  into  fields  connected  with  the  re-enforcement  or 
the  recuperation  of  the  army.  Here,  too,  many  others  await 
only  the  summons  of  duty  before  choosing  service  having  some 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  urging  forward  of  the  war. 

From  three  of  our  great  fields  of  activity  there  have  been 
drawn  not  only  a  large  number  of  individuals,  but  important 
fabrics  of  tradition  and  going  concern.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  naturally  wrought  into  its  inherent  organization 
those  physicians  and  nurses  who  have  been  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  interests  of  the  national  conference.  But  an 
even  more  suggestive  fact  is  that,  at  home,  and  in  considerable 
measure  abroad,  it  owes  its  remarkable  balance,  its  thorough 
preparedness,  and  its  preliminary  record  of  achievement,  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  appropriated  and  pieced  together  great  sec- 
tions of  the  system  reaching  throughout  the  country  for  the 
organization  of  charity.  No  more  serious  test  of  any  volun- 
tary agency  has  ever  been  made,  and  none  so  quickly  and 
soundly  responded  to.  In  a  newer  department  of  war  service, 
the  administrative  forces  of  the  Playground  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  are  finding  the  culmination  of  their  motive 
in  being  so  largely  absorbed  into  the  services  of  the  army.  They 
are  undertaking,  with  the  help  of  representatives  of  our  neigh- 
borhood centers,  to  protect  and  enhance  the  morale  and  buoy- 
ant spirit  of  the  soldiers,  not  merely  as  men  but  as  fighting  units, 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  whole  vicinage  into  which  the  soldiers 
emerge  as  they  leave  the  camps  is  such  as  to  provide  for  them 
healthful  and  ennobling  cheer  and  joy  in  their  times  of  relaxa- 
tion,— a  remarkable  application  to  the  prosecution  of  war  of 
a  principle  in  social  construction  which  the  last  decade  or  two 
has  been  developing  under  the  lead  of  our  newer  agencies  of 
social  work.  Perhaps  most  striking  of  all  is  the  complete 
absorption  into  the  uniformed  ranks  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  national  associations  for  mental  hygiene  and  for 
social  hygiene,  undertakings  of  only  a  few  years'  standing, 
whose  very  vocabulary  could  not  have  had  currency  a  decade 
ago;  with  profound  emancipating  results  not  only  for  the  virile 
tone  and  effective  standards  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  toward 
a  permanent  higher  level  of  stamina  and  sentiment  in  our  com- 
munities and  throughout  the  nation  from  this  time  forward. 

Within  similar  close  range  of  the  foremost  problems  of  suf- 
ficiency at  Avar  lies  the  service  to  the  government  of  not  a  few 
of  those  men  from  business  organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  universities  on  the  other,  who,  as  volunteers,  are 
acquitting  themselves  in  a  spirit  of  which  the  whole  nation  is 
proud.  Many  of  them  already  in  the  past  have  been  of  our 
fellowship.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  all  of  them  have  not 
acted  in  part  but  definitely  under  an  impulse  which  the  volun- 
teer in  social  work  has  largely  served  to  create.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  particularly  where  new  and  complicated  labor  prob- 
lems in  munition  work  and  shipbuilding  have  to  be  solved, 
they  are  within  a  field  toward  which  the  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  conference  strongly  runs. 

The  Last  Sacrifice 

To  many  of  us  those  who  make  a  clean  and  sharp  diversion 
of  their  services  toward  the  support  of  the  actual  fighting 
forces  are  objects  of  envy.  Men  and  women  responsibly 
bound  up  with  our  regular  agencies  and  continuous  programs 
are  facing  anxious  personal  problems  amid  the  claims  of  the 
war. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  there  should  be  a  universal  draft. 
and  that  we  all  should  be  assigned  to  such  duty  as  the  exigent 
needs  of  the  hour  demanded.     With  regard   to  doctors  Mid 
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nurses  a  situation  is  fast  developing  in  which  some  balance  will 
have  to  be  set  between  the  call  from  the  front  and  the  neces- 
sities of  some  of  our  local  communities.  Possibly  a  priority 
board  could  be  created  which  could  establish  certain  general 
principles  through  which  convincing  decisions  could  be  made 
between  the  relative  claims  of  the  military  and  affiliated 
services  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  vitality 
and  morale  of  the  sustaining  home  forces  on  the  other.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood,  in  any  case,  that  the  imperative  quality 
of  the  challenge  to  personal  purpose  grows  cumulatively 
stronger  as  it  comes  from  points  nearer  and  nearer  the  front. 
All  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  goes  in  that  direction.  Our  regu- 
lar agencies,  and  the  individuals  that  constitute  them,  must  be 
prepared,  even  above  others,  on  due  occasion,  gladly  to  make 
every  last  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  that  final  onset  and  tilt  of 
military  action  which  will  bring  the  victory  of  honor  and  right. 

"These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done." Answering  without  stint  to  the  call  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive military  preparation  and  movement,  but  drawing  on 
those  still  vast  reserves  of  personal  and  material  resource  that 
are  going  in  ways  not  indispensable  to  the  normal  life,  our 
regular  agencies  hold  an  indisputable  claim  for  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  nearly  all  of  their  accustomed  work  of  community 
protection  and  upbuilding.  During  the  stretch  of  time 
through  which  the  war  must  continue  in  order  to  save  the 
country,  the  country  must  be  soundly  maintained.  But  there 
is  a  more  imminent  right  by  which  many  of  our  familiar  agen- 
cies have  won  an  inwrought  place  in  the  system  of  the  war 
itself. 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  "The  process  of  militant  organiza- 
tion is  a  process  of  regimentation  which  primarily  taking 
place  in  the  army,  secondarily  affects  the  whole  community." 
The  first  somewhat  sporadic  challenge  to  community  regimen- 
tation came  from  the  social  workers  who  from  within  the  army 
system  sought  to  secure  wholesome  recreational  standards  for 
the  soldiers,  and  began  from  that  point  of  view  to  test  and 
challenge  the  civilian  order  of  things.  The  whole  mood  and 
front  of  the  army  in  these  respects  has  begun  to  register  the 
result  impressively;  and  through  the  quick  and  sure  response 
of  community  forces,  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things  affecting  the  restraint  of  the  liquor  trade 
and  of  prostitution,  and  the  promotion  in  the  interest  of  the 
soldier  and  sailor  of  many  old  and  new  forms  of  health-giving 
community  recreation.  There  has  been  remarkable  depth  and 
subtlety  to  that  response  as  its  scope  has  widened.  In  no 
previous  decade,  certainly  in  no  previous  generation,  would  it 
have  been  possible  that  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  cities 
would  have  been  under  the  close,  responsible,  friendly  sur- 
veillance of  men  and  women  representing  much  that  is  best 
in  our  national  life, — that  in  this  way  the  dangers  to  a  nation 
at  war  coming  from  nests  of  dissipation,  of  contagious  disease, 
of  crime,  of  disloyalty,  of  espionage,  of  actual  resistance  to  the 
government,  could  be  everywhere  effectively  minimized. 

An  Army  of  the  Humanities 

Suggestive  of  a  true  national  collectivism  has  been  the  uni- 
versal reply  of  the  varied  agencies  in  every  city  and  town 
where  deliberate  social  work  exists,  to  the  all-inclusrve  na- 
tion-wide appeals  and  demands  that  the  war  has  made.  There 
can  be  but  few  of  the  thousands  of  organizations  and  institu- 
tions represented  in  the  conference  which  have  not  been  more 
or  less  deeply  and  inevitably  involved  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  American  purpose  to  our  immigrant  groups,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  heavy,  endless  problems  that  came  with  the  draft, 
in  local  service  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Red 
Cross,  in  the  house-to-house  campaign  of  education   in   food 


conservation,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  local  supply  and 
delivery  of  coal.  The  first  canvass  in  connection  with  the 
food  conservation  campaign,  in  which  the  task  was  to  enlist 
every  housewife  in  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  national 
food  administration,  made  the  most  remarkable  educational 
round-up  which  the  United  States  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  said  that  the  results  of  this  and  the  later  phases  of  his  pro- 
gram indicate  an  altogether  gratifying  capacity  of  our  people 
for  a  practically  unanimous  response  to  a  universal  summons. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  great  an  enterprise  was  directed 
and  led  after  the  manner  and  spirit  of  social  work,  not  only  in 
its  large  bearings  but  in  the  minute  detail  of  individual  sug- 
gestion and  stimulus. 

It  was  the  preparedness  of  that  national  army  of  the  con- 
structive humanities  of  which  this  conference  is  the  exponent 
that  largely  not  only  made  possible  a  national  community  for- 
mation for  the  more  obvious  needs  and  purposes  of  war,  but 
served  to  precipitate  a  new  and  special  sentiment  of  solidarity, 
a  new  consciousness  of  vast  associated  power  for  human  ends 
in  relation  to  the  war,  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
This  result  has  been  confirmed  in  the  recognition  on  the  part 
of  national  and  state  councils  of  defense  that  an  important 
source  of  the  combined  energies  which  they  are  so  successfully 
drawing  out  and  harnessing  lies  in  the  agencies  of  social  work. 
This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  services  of  women  in  these 
branches  of  the  national  war-time  administration.  Largely 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  organizations  already  practiced  in 
community  betterment,  they  have  followed  out  the  standards 
set  for  the  simpler  undertakings  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  Civil  War  who  promised 
that  supplies  "should  be  sent  forward  abundantly,  persistently 
and  methodically,"  and  performed  what  they  promised. 

Economic  Justice  and  Responsibility 
With  a  measure  of  combined  gratification  and  wonder  we 
look  at  much  that  has  been  brought  about  through  the  down- 
right application  of  democratic  intelligence  to  our  several  war- 
time industrial  issues.  On  the  whole  the  contention  of  the 
social  workers — in  the  light  of  English  experience — that  low- 
ered standards  for  the  protection  of  working  conditions  meant 
the  decrease  of  national  power  in  the  national  crisis — has  been 
satisfactorily  supported  and  acted  upon.  While  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  wages  and  prices  on  the  average  has  not  been 
reached,  we  have  seen  the  general  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  scaling  wages  up  and  of  preventing  the  rise  in  living  costs, 
which  represents  a  principle  that  from  now  on  can  never  fade 
out  of  our  national  life.  The  generous,  unfailing  provision 
for  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy  and  their  families,  the 
scheme  of  government-aided  insurance  which  has  so  appealed 
to  their  self-respect  and  gives  so  much  promise  of  protecting 
the  nation  from  the  evils  of  a  pension  system, — represent  the 
working  out  of  those  elements  of  economic  justice  with  eco- 
nomic responsibility  which  are  the  maxims  of  enlightened  social 
work. 

It  is  a  quite  thrilling  aspect  of  the  situation  that  just  when 
in  many  different  ways — including  a  cumulative  tax  on  in- 
comes— the  principle  is  being  established  in  terms  of  general 
sentiment  and  conviction  that  those  who  have  much  must  re- 
duce their  scale  of  living,  it  is  at  the  same  time  considered 
axiomatic  that  those  whose  standard  is  below  normal  must  rise 
in  the  scale  for  the  general  good.  We  are  like  those  that 
dream  as  we  see  the  valleys  begin  to  be  exalted,  the  hills  begin 
to  be  brought  low, — not  by  the  action  of  bitter  and  venomous 
cross-purposes  but  under  the  united  challenge  of  a  nation  un- 
selfishly pledged  to  the  triumph  of  world-democracy. 

The  war  is  our  absorbing  interest  and  pursuit.     But  we 
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also  have  a  nation  soon  to  be  guided  through  the  vast  uncer- 
tainties of  an  era  of  elemental  world  reconstruction.  In  the 
very  midst  of  our  immediate  pressing  concerns  the  question 
keeps  rising:  If  all  these  things  are  now  so  possible,  so  well- 
nigh  achieved, —  the  regularization  of  employment,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  status  of  well-being,  the  reduction  of 
the  favored  classes  to  simplicity  of  life,  the  exercise  of  indus- 
trial conflict  and  the  allaying  of  the  hatreds  of  class,  race  and 
sect,  the  concentration  of  all  minds  and  all  interests  upon  the 
increase  of  the  national  product,  the  elimination  of  leisure  ex- 
cept as  a  respite  from  labor, — why  should  it  not  always  be  so? 
Why  not  continue  on  into  the  years  of  peace  this  close,  vast, 
wholesome  organism  of  service,  of  fellowship,  of  creative 
power? 

As  the  essential  accompaniment  of  such  progress,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  cleansing  influence  of  the  war,  are  we  not  fully 
ready  for  a  large  national  program  for  a  truly  human  adminis- 
tration of  our  courts,  our  reformatories,  our  prisons ;  for  the 
wide  extension  of  probation  and  parole  in  a  system  logical 
within  and  thoroughly  integrated  with  all  the  preventive  and 
recuperative  forces  of  the  open  community ;  for  the  liberal  de- 
velopment of  hospital  service,  with  that  community  follow-up 
work  which  is  one  of  the  combined  triumphs  of  medical  and 
social  science ;  for  the  re-enforcement  of  those  who  are  con- 
fronting one  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  time  as  with 
ever-increasing  intelligence  they  minister  to  the  mind  diseased ; 
for  the  care  in  a  great  pity  of  the  last  unclassified  residuum 
of  society  in  our  pauper  institutions.  Coming  at  the  chief 
immediate  sources  of  degeneracy,  the  completion  of  the  great 
anti-alcoholic  crusade  has  for  us  an  irresistible  compulsion; 
and  the  elimination  of  the  feebleminded  strain  from  out  of  our 
national  stock  must  soon  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  foremost 
articles  of  discerning  statesmanship. 

Our  Duty  to  Childhood 

It  is  in  a  growing  sense  of  predestined  urgency  that  we  are 
already  bringing  the  new-found  human  alignment,  nation- 
wide, to  bear  upon  the  problem  and  possibility  of  carrying  lit- 
tle children  more  safe  and  sound  through  the  first  scene  of  a 
lifetime  whose  coming  burdens  and  opportunities  must  be  im- 
measurable. Universal  physical  education  and  universal  vo- 
cational training  also  force  themselves  upon  us  as  policies  to 
be  urged  forward  under  a  momentum  caught  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  war.  Emphasis  on  projects  of  democratic  utility 
must  not,  however,  detract  from  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
education  of  children  and  of  our  whole  people  in  the  deeper 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
in  that  idealism  in  which  our  civilization  has  its  roots  and 
through  which  alone — as  the  deeper  lessons  of  present  history 
prove — it  can  hope  to  endure.  Here  must  be  found  those 
springs  of  spiritual  power  which  can  bring  all  our  cosmopoli- 
tan population  into  a  true  national  fellowship,  into  a  common 
devotion  to  the  new  America  that  is  to  be, — a  consummation  ■ 
brought  nearer  as  this  great  republic  has  now  so  completely 
laid  aside  its  belated  isolation  and  begun  to  play  its  full  part 
under  its  highest  and  best  motives  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

To  carry  over  into  the  future  the  associated  power  which 
the  war  at  once  evokes  and  compels  is  a  duty  so  profound  that 
it  stands  indistinguishable  from  the  objects  of  the  war  itself. 
That  a  country  at  war  is  overwhelmed  by  its  own  returning 
armies,  whatever  the  fortune  of  war  may  have  been,  has  been 
one  of  the  lessons  of  history.  The  present  American  army, 
going  to  the  front,  cleaner  than  any  army  ever  went  before, 
holding  itself  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  revolting  bru- 
tality of  its  opponents,  infused  with  the  spirit  of  an  errand  of 


mercy,  holding  together  in  loyal  comradeship  men  of  different 
conditions,  races,  creeds,  bent  solely  upon  the  victory  of  democ- 
racy and  that  for  all  men  everywhere, — will  return  as  the 
dominant  nucleus  of  a  new  responsible  and  chivalrous  citizen- 
ship. From  out  of  the  army  and  all  the  associated  services 
will  come  great  numbers  of  young  men  whose  experience  and 
vision  will  make  them  eager  to  find  opportunities  in  the  mar- 
shalled forces  of  peace  corresponding  to  those  which  have  ab- 
sorbed them  during  the  war.  By  the  growth  of  a  manifold 
ordered  synthesis  of  social  work,  with  that  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der re-enforcement  to  courage  and  aspiration  which  peace  can 
give  as  powerfully  as  war,  and  charged  with  a  motive  which 
will  confirm  and  glorify  that  of  the  war  itself,  our  ranks  are 
being  made  ready  to  receive  new  recruits  of  such  number  and 
quality  as  we  have  not  even  hoped  before. 

For  the  new  awakening  that  will  come,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared with  wider  views,  farther  aims,  keener  insights,  bolder 
aspirations.  Tagore,  the  Hindu  poet,  has  said,  "Man  is  re- 
ducing himself  to  his  minimum  in  order  to  make  amplest  room 
for  his  organizations."  The  test  of  such  organization  as  we 
seek  to  build  must  be  in  its  reach  toward  the  maximum  stand- 
ards of  living  and  of  life.  Nothing  less  can  draw  to  itself 
the  great  host  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  whose 
whole  careers  from  henceforth  are  keyed  to  the  watch-words 
of  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  a  world  toward  the  light. 

For  this  great  new  regimentation  of  the  free  which  the 
American  nation  is  achieving — in  apparent  conflict  with  its 
established  tradition, — we  cannot  find  it  anywhere  in  our 
thought  to  be  afraid.  So  far  from  repressing  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth  the  zest  of  invention,  initiative  and  selec- 
tive choice,  it  must  surely  enhance  the  range  and  power  of 
personality  and  of  the  whole  variety  of  like-minded  groups. 

It  is  a  regimentation  of  the  free  for  the  free  and  by  the  free. 
It  is  only  a  later  and  riper  growth  of  liberty  and  union,  one 
and  inseparable,  with  the  vast  intention  now  of  a  world-wide 
application.  It  is  bent  upon  completing  and  confirming  the 
enfranchisement  of  all  peoples  everywhere,  to  be  wrought  out 
in  terms  of  human  fulfillment,  of  the  more  abundant  life  in 
widest  commonalty  spread.1 

II.     LOOKING  BACK 

The  national  conference  of  1918 — first  year  new  style; 
forty-fifth  year,  old — was  not  only  in  but  of  the  war.  It  bad 
passed  beyond  the  conviction  of  war  justified,  and  risen  into 
the  sentiment  of  war  ennobled.  Fear  of  American  partner- 
ship in  other  than  democratic  motives  had  disappeared.  The 
lull  and  broad  recognition  by  the  government  of  human  values 
as  vital  in  the  whole  process  of  the  war.  and  the  manifold  re- 
sponse of  social  work  in  relation  both  to  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  morale,  created  a  strong  combined  undercurrent  of 
confirmation  and  participation.  The  human  phases  of  mutual 
aid  which  could  include  all  the  allied  nations  and  even  reach 
out  toward  oppressed  races  under  enemy  rule,  had  their  place 
as  inevitable  subject  matter;  and  brought  the  conference,  in  its 
own  terms,  with  the  nation  into  the  breadth  of  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  the  conference  was  that  of  absolute  commit- 
ment to  humanitarian  democracy  as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  war.  President  Wilson's  Red  Cross  address  in  New- 
York  while  it  was  in  session,  setting  forth  Russia  as  both 
specific  fact  and  pregnant  symbol,  expressed  an  ultimate  de- 
termination to  which  the  whole  will  and  aim  of  the  conference 
converged. 


'The  writer  sots  down  these  impressions  in  an  entirely  informal  and  per- 
sonal way,  with  .1  kern  sense  of  several  limitations  in  his  point  of  view,  and 
recognizing  fully  that  such  a  many-sided  conference  casih  allows  a  variety 
of  interpretations, 
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This  moral  momentum  had  ample  expression  in  both  the 
general  and  sectional  meetings.  Each  general  session  was 
opened  with  patriotic  songs,  old  and  new,  directed  by  leaders 
provided  by  the  cantonments  for  the  purpose.  The  particular 
incidence  given  to  the  reports  and  proposals  of  war-time  serv- 
ice was  focussed  clearly  and  steadily  at  the  one  great  purpose. 
Perhaps  most  affirmative  of  all  was  the  everywhere  conscious 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  conference  who  were 
apart  from  it  and  all  their  accustomed  interests  on  voluntary 
duty  closely  related  to  the  main  action  of  the  government. 

The  national  purpose  manifested  itself  continuously  in  the 
vast  volume  of  personal  interchange  which  is  perhaps  the  real 
essence  of  the  conference.  It  was  this  intense  common  in- 
terest that  helped  so  much  to  bring  about  a  high  degree  and 
an  unusual  variety  of  active  fellowship  among  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole.  The  considerable  proportion  of  the  delegates 
who  came  from  the  southwest— many  of  whom  had  never  at- 
tended the  conference  before — were  quickly  included  in  this 
way.  It  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  disseminating  widely 
the  story  of  a  strong  general  patriotic  response  from  farmers  as 
well  as  townsmen. 

The  broad  tendency  to  measure  every  phase  of  social  work 
against  community  need  and  community  resource,  which  has 
been  coming  strongly  for  several  years  past,  was  definitely  and 
peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  war  situation.  It  was  carried 
to  a  new  pitch  of  emphasis  from  the  point  of  view  of  organiz- 
ing the  community  in  its  various  forms  and  degrees  not  merely 
for  its  internal  well-being,  but  that  it  might  rise  spiritedly  to 
a  vast  collective  achievement.  For  every  unit, — village,  con- 
gested neighborhood,  conglomerate  urban  area,  rural  county, 
state,  country  as  a  whole, — there  was  separate  analytical  con- 
sideration of  the  better  ways  of  uniting  all  available  forces 
for  large  positive  and  abiding  results.  And  the  challenge  of 
the  great  outside  was  responded  to  not  only  by  agencies  which 
undertake  a  general  approach  to  the  community  but  by  all  the 
specialized  services  as  well.  It  has  sometimes  seemed,  for  in- 
stance, as  if  the  state  institution  groups  were  particularly  im- 
molated; as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  becoming  statesmanlike 
in  their  inclination  to  mould  a  policy  upon  the  whole  face  of 
the  situation. 

The  double  motive  in  community  coherence  reached  pene- 
tratingly, and  with  a  really  moving  sense  for  comprehension, 
to  all  the  least  included  parties  to  the  compact, — the  immi- 
grants, the  Negroes,  the  most  disaffected  of  the  industrial 
workmen,  the  tenant  farmers. 

The  combination  of  pressure  and  opportunity  which  goes 
with  immediate  war  service  was  most  effectively  registered  in 
a  number  of  specialized  fields  having  a  longer  or  shorter  his- 
tory in  the  conference.  The  division  on  the  family  came  to- 
gether under  the  high  privilege  of  duty  borne  by  so  many  of 
its  members  throughout  every  section  of  the  country  in  the 
Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  sought  to  line  out  clearly 
the  old  and  new  problems  of  family  sufficiency  when  poverty 
is  held  off  by  government  fiat  and  when,  of  all  times,  the  fam- 
ily must  be  caught  up  in  a  responsible  system  of  democratic 
fellowship.  The  increasing  group  at  the  conference  which 
has  to  do  with  the  leisure-time  interests  of  young  people, 
whether  for  promoting  well-doing  or  for  preventing  ill,  also 
felt  behind  it  the  extraordinary  re-enforcement  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  organized  public  sentiment;  with  an  impressive 
sum  of  results  already  accomplished  toward  sending  out  a 
type  of  soldier  whose  strength  may  well  be  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  if  an  ancient  saying  holds  true.     There  was,  also,  here 


the  especial  additional  pull  of  an  epoch-making  opportunity 
for  permanent  community  standards  of  wholesome  and  spirited 
gaiety  and  as  permanent  exclusion  of  organized  moral  con- 
tagion. 

There  were  many  significant  reflections  of  the  application 
by  government  authority  of  health  tests  and  constructive  hy- 
gienic method  to  the  preparation  of  the  army  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industrial  forces  which  are  equipping  it.  The 
measure  of  what  has  been  done,  and  the  lessons  that  have  been 
learned,  is  perhaps  best  taken  by  estimating  the  future  signifi- 
cance of  an  army  sanitary  clean-up  of  an  entire  city,  or  of  the 
prospective  building  of  entire  village  communities  with  full 
government  resources  and  under  the  best  government 
standards. 

The  division  on  mental  hygiene  could  record  the  remark- 
able fact  that  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  mental  experts  are 
in  the  service  of  the  army,  eliminating  the  incapable,  opening 
the  way  for  many  to  freer  and  fuller  life,  preparing  to  care 
for  the  nervous  and  mental  casualties  of  the  war.  In  the 
general  trend  toward  national  conservation,  it  was  able  to  push 
forward  considerably  the  campaign  for  the  proper  constraint 
or  segregation  of  the  feebleminded.  An  important,  new  tend- 
ency in  the  conference  gained  further  impetus  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  psychology  to  family  case  work,  and 
to  court  and  prison  problems.  Even  divorce,  it  appears,  when 
so  approached,  is  found  to  rest  back  largely  upon  morbid  atti- 
tudes. It  was  clearly  indicated  that  in  the  coming  years  new 
light  from  out  of  this  growing  body  of  knowledge  will  radiate 
into  every  subject  before  the  conference.  In  this  way  per- 
haps the  true  balance  between  the  human  spirit  and  the  en- 
vironment will  be  justly  established. 

Economic  radicalism,  in  its  rightful  place  within  the  con- 
ference, could  find  satisfaction  in  the  measurable  success  of 
its  contention  that  conditions  of  industrial  well-being  cannot 
be  lowered  without  a  weakening  of  national  strength  in  time 
of  war.  Naturally  and  necessarily  it  was  intent  upon  the 
establishment  and  confirmation  for  future  years  of  those  high 
average  standards  of  living  and  of  life  which  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  are  being  marked  out  as  essential  to  new 
enterprise  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  The  impulse  of  rad- 
icalism has  begun  at  once  to  find  commendable  welcome  in 
the  other  sections ;  but  the  vital  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
each  division  of  the  conference  has  wholesome  radical  tenden- 
cies of  its  own.  Each  is  showing  a  keener  sense  for  reaching 
causes  in  its  particular  field  and  organizing  broadly  to  elimi- 
nate them ;  for  sending  the  axe  to  the  root  of  its  tree,  and 
thoroughly  cleansing  its  floor.  What  is  more  radical  than 
the  public  health  campaign,  the  elimination  of  alcoholism,  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice,  the  ending  of  the  genera- 
tions of  feeblemindedness? 

What  more  radical,  indeed,  than  the  program  which  begins 
to  find  shape  in  the  division  on  children  for  the  thorough- 
going and  universal  protection  of  infancy  and  for  universal 
physical  and  vocational  training?  Here  surely  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  groups  within  the  conference  whose  task  is  being 
newly  laid  hold  upon  under  the  tragic  revelation  of  its  signifi- 
cance and  dignity.  For  the  fateful  remainder  of  the  war 
period  the  entire  range  of  work  covered  by  the  conference 
must  continue  unremittingly  its  deliberate  service  to  the  na- 
tional vitality  and  morale  as  against  any  wavering  before  the 
great  end  is  decisively  secured.  For  the  restoration  of  the 
world,  it  may  well  be  that  undreamed-of  resources  will  be 
iound  in  what  social  work  has  to  give. 


Viscount  Grey  on  League  of  Nations 

By  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden 
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HIS  is  the  full  text  of  Viscount  Grey's  pamphlet  on  the  League  of  Nations,  here 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  30.  Only  excerpts,  says 
the  Times,  have  appeared  in  this  country  before.  Its  author  was  British  secretary  of 
state  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914. — Editor. 


THERE  are  projects  that  exist  in  shadowy  form  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tepid  idealism,  admired  by  those  who 
see  that,  if  possible,  they  would  be  desirable.  From 
time  to  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  embody  them  in 
material  form  and  make  them  of  practical  use  in  national  or 
international  politics.  It  is  then  discovered  that  what  ap- 
peared as  an  ideal  to  be  wholly  desirable  and  amiable  cannot 
be  of  practical  use,  unless  we  are  ready  to  subject  ourselves 
to  some  limitations  or  discipline  that  may  be  inconvenient, 
and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  overcome  some  difficulties  that 
were  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 

The  ideal  is  found  to  have  in  fact  a  stern  and  disagreeable 
as  well  as  an  easy  and  amiable  side  to  it.  Thereupon  the 
storm  beats  against  it.  Those  who  never  thought  it  desirable, 
for  there  are  intelligences  to  which  most  ideals  seem  danger- 
ous and  temperaments  to  which  they  are  offensive,  and  who 
had  previously  treated  it  only  with  contempt  in  the  abstract, 
offer  the  fiercest  opposition  to  it  as  a  practical  proposal.  Many 
of  its  supporters  are  paralyzed  by  difficult  aspects  which  they 
had  not  previously  considered,  and  the  project  recedes  again 
into  a  region  of  shadows  or  abstract  resolutions. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  has  hitherto  been  the  history  of 
the  ideal  that  has  now  become  associated  with  the  phrase 
League  of  Nations,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  history  of 
this  or  of  other  ideals  will  be  the  same  after  the  war  as  before 
it.  There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  war  than  the  existence  of 
individual  states  or  empires  or  the  fate  of  the  continent.  1  he 
whole  of  modern  civilization  is  at  stake,  and  whether  it  will 
perish,  be  submerged,  as  has  happened  to  previous  civilizations 
of  older  types,  or  whether  it  will  live  and  progress  depends 
upon  whether  the  nations  engaged  in  this  war,  and  even  those 
that  are  onlookers,  learn  the  lessons  that  the  experience  of  the 
war  may  teach  them.  It  must  be  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals. In  the  great  trials  of  life  they  must  become  better 
or  worse,  they  cannot  stand  still.  They  must  learn  to  profit 
by  experience  and  rise  to  greater  heights,  or  else  sink  lower 
and  drop  eventually  into  an  abyss.  And  this  war  is  the  great- 
est trial  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  history.  If  the  war 
does  not  teach  mankind  new  lessons  that  will  so  dominate  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  those  who  survive  it  and  those  who 
succeed  the  survivors  as  to  make  new  things  possible,  then 
the  war  will  be  the  greatest  catastrophe  as  well  as  the  most 
grievous  trial  and  suffering  of  which  mankind  has  any 
record. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  league  of  nations  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  will  remain  impossible  because 
it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto,  and  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
consider  shortly,  to  state  rather  than  examine,  for  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  examine  thoroughly  conditions  that  have  not 
been  present  before,  and  that  are  present  now,  or  may  soon  be 
present,  and  that  are  essential  if  a  league  of  nations  is  to  be- 
come effective. 

These  conditions'appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows: 
First,  the  idea  must  be  adopted  with  earnestness  and  con- 
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viction  by  the  executive  heads  of  states.  It  must  become  an 
essential  part  of  their  practical  policy,  one  of  their  chief  rea- 
sons for  being,  or  continuing  to  be,  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  their  states.  They  must  not  adopt  it  only  to  render  lip 
service  to  other  persons  whom  it  is  inconvenient  or  ungracious 
to  displease.  They  must  lead  and  not  follow.  They  must 
compel,  if  necessary,  and  not  be  compelled. 

This  condition  was  not  present  before  the  war.  To  what 
extent  is  it  present  now?  It  is  not  possible  to  answer  this 
question  fully,  but  it  can  be  answered  certainly  and  affirma- 
tively as  regards  President  Wilson,  the  executive  head  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  new  life  and 
purpose  to  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations.  President  Wilson 
and  his  country  have  had  in  this  matter  the  great  advantage  of 
having  been  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  before  April, 
1917,  able  to  observe  the  war  as  neutrals,  free  from  the  in- 
tense anxiety  and  effort  that  absorb  all  the  thought  and  energy 
of  the  belligerents.  They  were  able  not  only  to  observe  but  to 
reflect  and  to  draw  conclusions. 

One  of  the  conclusions  has  been  that  if  the  world,  of  which 
they  form  an  important  part,  is  to  be  saved  from  what  they 
consider  disaster,  they  must  enter  the  war  against  Germany. 
Another  has  been  that  if  national  liberty  and  peace  are  to  be 
secure  in  the  future  there  must  be  a  league  of  nations  to  se- 
cure them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  governments  of 
the  Allies  are  less  ready  to  draw  or  have  not  already  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  experience  of  the  war,  but  their 
countries  have  been  at  war  all  the  time.  They  have  been 
fighting,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  ideal  of  national  human  lib- 
erty as  the  United  States,  but  fighting  also  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  national  existence  in  Europe,  and  all  their 
thought  and  energy  has  been  concentrated  upon  resistance  to 
imminent  peril. .  Nevertheless,  in  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
the  project  of  a  league  of  nations  has  met  with  widespread, 
cordial  acceptance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Military  Party  in  Germany  are,  and 
must  remain,  opposed  to  it.  They  resent  any  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  force  by  Germany  as  fatal  to  German  interests,  for 
they  can  conceive  no  development  and  even  no  security  except 
one  based  solely  upon  force.  Any  other  conception  is  fatal, 
and  this  exclusive  conception  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  power  of  the  Military  Party  in  Germany.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  this  rule  in  Germany  continues  Germany  will 
oppose  the  League  of  Nations.  Nothing  will  change  this  ex- 
cept the  conviction  among  the  German  people  that  the  use  of 
force  causes  at  least  as  much  suffering  to  themselves  as  to 
others,  and  that  the  security  based  upon  law  and  treaty  and 
the  sense  of  mutual  advantage  is  better  than  the  risks,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings  of  the  will  to  supreme  power  and  the 
efforts  to  obtain  it,  and  this  conviction  must  so  work  upon 
them  as  to  displace  the  Military  Party  and  their  policy  and 
ideals  from  power  in  Germany. 

The  situation,  therefore,  of  this  first  condition  essential  to 
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make  the  League  of  Nations  practical  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

It  is  present  certainly  as  regards  the  executive  head  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  potentially  the  strongest  and  actually 
the  least  exhausted  of  all  belligerent  states.  It  either  is,  or 
will  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  found  to  be,  present  as  regards 
the  governments  of  the  countries  fighting  on  the  same  side  as 
the  United  States.  Even  among  their  enemies  Austria  has 
publicly  shown  a  disposition  to  accept  the  proposal  and  prob- 
ably welcomes  it  genuinely,  though  secretly,  as  a  safeguard 
for  her  future,  not  only  against  old  enemies  but  against  Prus- 
sian domination.  All  small  states,  belligerent  or  neutral  must 
naturally  desire  in  their  own  interest  everything  that  will  safe- 
guard the  small  states  as  well  as  the  great  from  aggression 
and  war. 

There  remains  the  opposition  of  Germany,  where  the  re- 
cent military  success  and  ascendency  of  Prussian  militarism 
have  reduced  the  advocates  of  anything  but  force  to  silence. 
Germany  has  to  be  convinced  that  force  does  not  pay,  that  the 
aims  and  policy  of  her  military  rulers  inflict  intolerable  and 
also  unnecessary  suffering  upon  her,  and  that  when  the  world 
is  free  from  the  menace  of  these  military  rulers,  with  their 
sharp  swords,  shining  armor,  and  mailed  fists,  Germany  will 
find  peaceful  development  assured  and  preferable  to  expansion 
by  war  and  will  realize  that  the  condition  of  true  security  for 
one  nation  is  the  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  all  nations. 

Till  Germany  feels  this  to  be  true  there  can  be  no  League 
of  Nations  in  the  sense  intended  by  President  Wilson.  A 
league  such  as  he  desires  must  include  Germany,  and  should 
include  no  nation  that  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  necessity  of  such  a  league,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  prepared  to  make  the  efforts,  and  if  need  be  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  second  condition  essential  to  the  foundation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  that  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
states  willing  to  found  it  understand  clearly  that  it  will  impose 
some  limitations  upon  the  national  action  of  each,  and  may 
entail  some  inconvenient  obligation.  Smaller  and  weaker  na- 
tions will  have  rights  that  must  be  respected  and  upheld  by 
the  league.  Stronger  nations  must  forego  the  right  to  make 
their  interests  prevail  against  the  weaker  by  force,  and  all 
states  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute  to  resort  to  force 
before  other  methods  of  settlement  by  conference,  conciliation, 
or  if  need  be  arbitration,  have  been  tried.  This  is  the  limita- 
tion. The  obligation  is  that  if  any  nation  will  not  observe 
this  limitation  upon  its  national  actions,  if  it  breaks  the 
agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  league,  rejects  all  peaceful 
methods  of  settlement  and  resorts  to  force  against  another 
nation,  they  must  one  and  all  use  their  combined  force 
against  it. 

The  economic  pressure  that  such  a  league  could  use  would 
in  itself  be  very  powerful,  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  smaller 
states  composing  the  league  could  not  perhaps  go  beyond  the 
economic  pressure,  but  those  states  that  have  the  power  must 
be  ready  to  use  all  the  force,  economic,  military,  or  naval, 
they  possess.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  and  accepted  that 
deflection  from  or  violation  of  the  agreement  by  one  or  more 
states  does  not  absolve  all  or  any  of  the  others  from  the  obli- 
gation to  enforce  the  agreement. 

Anything  less  than  this  is  of  no  value.  How  worthless 
it  may  be  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1867  upon  the  Treaty  Guaranteeing  the  Neutrality 
of  Luxemburg.  It  was  there  explained  that  we  entered  only 
into  a  collective  guarantee.  By  this  it  was  apparently  meant 
that  if  any  one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers  violated  the  neu- 


trality of  Luxemburg,  or  even  if  any  one  of  them  declined  to 
take  active  steps  to  defend  it,  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
guarantor?  were  thereby  absolved  from  taking  any  action 
whatever.  This  was  contrasted  at  the  time  with  the  Belgium 
treaty,  which  entailed  a  separate  guarantee,  Hitherto  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  made  reserves  in  arbitration  O:-  con- 
ciliation agreements,  showing  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  limitations  upon  national  action  that  are  essrntial 
to  secure  an  effective  league  of  nations.  An  exception  is  the 
conciliation  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  negotiated  before  the  war.  But  the  statement  made 
above  is  generally  true.  The  nations  also  carefully  abstained 
from  undertaking  any  obligation  to  use  force  to  uphold  the 
benevolent  rules  of  agreements  of  general  application  that 
had  been  recorded  at  The  Hague  conferences.  Such  obliga- 
tion had  been  confined  to  local  objects  like  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  or  to  alliances  between  particular  powers,  made  to 
protect  or  serve  their  special  interests. 

Are  the  nations  of  the  world  prepared  now,  or  will  they 
be  ready  after  the  war,  to  look  steadily  and  clearly  at  this 
aspect  of  the  League  of  Nations;  at  the  limitations  and  obliga- 
tions that  it  will  impose,  and  to  say  whole-heartedly  and  con- 
vincedly,  as  they  have  never  done  before:  "We  will  accept 
and  undertake  them?"  Individuals  in  civilized  states  have 
long  ago  accepted  analogous  limitations  and  obligations  as  ■.re- 
gards disputes  between  individuals.  These  are  settled  by  law, 
and  any  individual  who,  instead  of  appealing  to  law,  resorts 
to  force  to  give  effect  to  what  he  considers  his  rights,  finds 
himself  at  once  opposed  and  restrained  by  the  force  of  the 
state — that  is,  in  democratic  countries,  by  the  combined  force 
of  other  individuals.  And  we  not  only  accept  this  arrange- 
ment, but  uphold  it  as  essential  to  prevent  the  oppression  of 
one  by  another,  to  secure  each  person  in  quiet  life,  and  to 
guarantee  to  each  the  greatest  liberty  that  is  consistent  with  the 
equal  liberty  of  his  neighbors.  That  at  any  rate  is  part  of 
the  theory  and  object  of  democratic  government,  and  if  it  is 
not  perfectly  attained,  most  of  the  proposals  for  improving  it 
look  rather  to  increased  than  to  diminished  state  control. 

But  in  less  civilized  parts  of  the  world  individuals  have  not 
reached  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  order  of  things 
seems  desirable.  There  is  the  story  of  the  native  chief  in 
Africa  who  protested  to  the  British  official  against  having  to 
pay  any  taxes.  The  British  official  explained,  no  doubt  in 
the  best  modern  manner,  that  these  taxes  were  used  to  keep 
order  in  the  country,  with  the  result  that  men  and  women 
and  the  flocks  and  herds  in  the  possession  of  every  tribe  were 
safe,  and  each  could  live  in  its  own  territory  without  fear  of 
disturbance,  and  that  the  payment  of  taxes  was  for  the  good 
of  all.  The  effect  of  this  explanation  was  to  make  the  chief 
very  angry.  Before  the  British  came  he  said  he  could  raid 
the  neighborhood,  return  with  captives  and  captures  of  all 
sorts,  and  be  received  in  triumph  by  the  women  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  when  he  returned.  The  protection  of  his  own 
tribe  from  similar  raids  he  was  willing  to  undertake  himself. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "you  come  here  and  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
like  to  pay  taxes  to  be  prevented  from  doing  this,  and  that 
makes  me  mad." 

The  analogy  between  states  and  individuals,  or  groups  of 
individuals,  is  not  perfect,  but  there  is  sufficient  analogy  to 
make  it  not  quite  irrelevant  to  ask  whether  after  this  war  the 
view  held  by  the  great  states  of  the  relations  desirable  be- 
tween themselves  will  be  that  of  the  African  chief  or  that  of 
individuals  in  what  we  call  civilized  nations. 

Nothing  but  experience  convinced  individuals  that  law  was 
{Continued  on  page  408) 
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DEMOCRACY     IN     CLUBS     OF 
WOMEN    WORKERS 

THE  National  League  of  Women 
Workers  is  composed  of  125  non- 
sectarian,  self-supporting  and  self-gov- 
erning girls'  clubs  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  richer  and  more  whole- 
some recreation  for  their  members.  The 
women  workers  who  make  up  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  league  are  a 
growing  industrial  body  employed  in 
mills  and  stores,  with  a  small  minority 
of  office  workers.  Practical  application 
of  the  theory  and  machinery  of  democra- 
tic control  is  the  principle  by  which  these 
clubs  work,  and  self-government  is  the 
method  of  their  organization. 

The  tenth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
league  was  held  last  month  at  Wellesley 
College.  Five  hundred  delegates  repre- 
senting 15,000  wage-earning  women 
were  present.  The  question  of  self- 
government  in  the  club  unit  came  before 
the  convention  in  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  groups  only  partially  self-govern- 
ing. Whether  to  hold  to  the  league's 
present  exclusive  standard  of  complete 
self-government  or  to  seek  wider  use- 
fulness by  taking  in  partially  self-gov- 
erning groups  and  then  trying  to  raise 
them  to  the  league's  ideal  was  the  prob- 
lem. 

By  admitting  the  partially  self-gov- 
erning group,  it  was  argued,  the  league 
will  be  reaching  the  foreign-born  girl 
who  especially  needs  the  friendships  and 
wholesome  influences  of  the  clubs. 
Training  in  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
development  in  initiative,  which  would 
thus  be  offered  to  these  girls,  virtually 
amounts  to  Americanization.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  convention  that  these  two 
•classes  of  membership  be  recognized  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  requirements  that  shall  con- 
stitute a  test  of  self-government. 

This  decision  will  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  league  in  Connecticut,  where 
steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  extend  its 
activities.  The  rapid  growth  of  muni- 
tions plants  in  that  state  has  developed 
a  dangerous  environment  for  women 
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workers.  Many  are  away  from  home, 
lonely  in  cheap,  sordid  boarding  houses, 
and  after  a  long  day  have  only  the 
streets  and  the  movies  in  which  to  seek 
for  entertainment.  In  spite  of  the  pay 
envelope,  twice  as  thick  as  ever  before, 
the  girls  work  only  a  few  weeks  and 
then  move  on.  This  shifting  of  labor, 
the  league  points  out,  might  be  stabilized 
if  the  leisure  hours  of  the  girls  could  be 
made  more  attractive. 

Dr.  Valeria  Parker,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  and  Recreation  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Council  of  Defense, 
announced  that  a  meeting  of  all  workers 
with  girls  in  Connecticut  would  be 
called  at  Hartford  on  July  10  to  discuss 
the  housing,  recreation  and  working  con- 
ditions of  girls  in  all  lines  of  war  work. 
From  this  meeting  it  is  expected  that 
definite  plans  will  develop  for  improving 
these  conditions.  The  league  will  co- 
operate with  the  council  in  putting  these 
plans  into  effect. 

The  question  of  endorsement  of  the 
federal  woman  suffrage  amendment  by 
the  league  roused  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  official  delegates,  unin- 
structed  by  their  club  membership,  had 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  bodies  they  rep- 
resented. After  spirited  debate  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  amendment  was 
passed  and  ordered  sent  to  Washington. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  council  of 
workers  in  girls'  organizations  and  al- 
lied lines  be  formed.  A  resolution  was 
passed  asking  that  representatives  of  na- 
tional organizations  suggest  to  their  lo- 
cal workers  that  a  series  of  meetings 
be  held  this  fall  locally  to  discuss  the 
wartime  activities  of  girls'  organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ollesheimcr,  of  New- 
York,  upon  resignation  from  the  presi- 
dency after  eleven  years  of  service,  was 
chosen  for  first  vice-president.  The 
other  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard E.  Pollak,  of  New  York;  treas- 
urer, Jessie  V.  Budlong,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  general -secretary,  Jean  Hamilton. 
The  headquarters  of  the  league  are  at 
35  East  30  street,  New  York  city. 


INQUIRY    INTO    INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS  DROPPED 

THE  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
executed  a  strategic  retreat  from 
the  field  of  industrial  research.  It  cites 
the  war  and,  by  implication,  the 
great  cleaving  questions  of  industrial  re- 
construction which  the  war  has  opened, 
as  reasons  for  abandoning  the  inquiry 
which  it  entrusted  in  the  fall  of  1914 
to  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  former  min- 
ister of  labor  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da. Yet  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
war,  and  the  questions  of  industrial  re- 
construction thrown  open  by  it  are,  to 
judge  by  English  agencies,  public  and 
private,  reasons  for,  rather  than  reasons 
against,  competent  industrial  investiga- 
tion in  these  crucial  times ;  and  more- 
over the  world  war  had  been  in  progress 
two  months  when  Mr.  King's  work  was 
first  announced.  The  war  had  not  then, 
of  course,  approached  anything  like  its 
present  overwhelming,  all-inclusive  pro- 
portions and  the  foundation  makes  the 
valid  point  that  the  situation  is  now  too 
big  for  a  private  body  to  get  the  facts. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
statement  to  indicate  that  in  staff,  in 
field  work,  or  in  resources  the  investiga- 
tion was  ever  definitely  entered  upon  in 
a  way  which  at  all  measured  up  to  the 
official  announcement  at  the  outset  that 
it  was  to  be  "as  widespread,  scientific 
and  practical"  as  the  Rockefeller  in- 
quiries into  disease  and  the  social  evil. 

Out  of  its  large  scheme,  now  aban- 
doned, two  results  are  to  be  noted:  Mr. 
King's  proposals  for  industrial  organiza- 
tion applied  in  Colorado  at  the  close  of 
the  great  strike — the  so-called  "Rocke- 
feller plan"  the  workings  of  which  were 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  the  Survey 
of  October  6,  1917;  and  a  personal 
volume  on  his  own  experience  and 
studies,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  King. 

When  the  Rockefeller  inquiry  was  an- 
nounced in  the  fall  of  1^14,  it  was  the 
third  large-scale  investigation  then 
launched  in  the  industrial  field. 

The  National  Civic  Federation,  on 
private  funds  and  with  both  employers 
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and  employes  in  its  membership,  had  in- 
stituted a  general  economic  survey. 
What  became  of  it,  deponent  sayeth  not. 
Its  findings  never  reached  the  public; 
and  only  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  fed- 
eration a  new  scheme  of  inquiry  into 
economic  reconstruction  was  announced. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission,  on  public  funds  and 
with  representatives  of  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  public,  was  already  hold- 
ing hearings  and  had  an  extensive  staff 
of  investigators.  The  work  of  the  field 
staff  was  four  months  later  cut  short  in 
the  middle,  and  the  findings  of  many  of 
the  investigators  have  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  commission,  through  its 
hearings,  played  a  searchlight  into  the 
dark  corners  of  our  industrial  life  and 
set  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to 
thinking  on  the  stark  contrasts  between 
American  political  democracy  and  such 
strongholds  of  industrial  autocracy  as 
the  Colorado  mine  fields,  under  the 
Rockefeller  interests.  Its  report  and 
recommendations  were  a  challenge  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  America. 

The  Rockefeller  inquiry,  on  funds 
drawn  from  an  interested  source,  was 
thus  the  third  of  the  large-scale  inves- 
tigations, then  under  way,  no  one  of 
which  ultimately  carried  through  its  re- 
search function  and  brought  out  an  in- 
disputable and  digested  body  of  facts  as 
to  the  conditions  and  relations  underly- 
ing the  social  unrest. 

At  the  time  when  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  now  withdrawing  from 
the  field  of  industrial  inquiry,  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  again  holds  the  of- 
fice of  chairman  of  a  joint  government 
commission,  clothed  with  powers  of  ac- 
tion no  less  than  of  inquiry.  With  rare 
ability,  he  is  carrying  out,  under  war- 
time conditions  and  with  no  less  a  fellow 
worker  than  former  President  Taft, 
some  of  the  democratic  ideas  in  indus- 
trial relations  which  four  years  ago 
called  down  on  his  head  the  deep-dish 
contents  of  private  wraths  resentful  of 
any  changes  in  the  direction  of  greater 
self-government  in  industry. 

The  statement  of  George  E.  Vincent, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
is  as  follows : 

Permission  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  to  publish  as  his  own  property  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  into  industrial  rela- 
tions, marks  the  conclusion  of  his  official 
connection  with  the  foundation  and  brings 
to  an  end  that  institution's  work  of  investi- 
gation in  this  field. 

When  in  1914  Mr.  King,  who  had  had 
wide  experience  in  connection  with  labor 
conditions  in  their  larger  aspects,  and  had 
served  for  a  time  as  minister  of  labor  in  the 
Canadian  cabinet,  was  entrusted  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  with  a  study  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  visit  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world,  make  first-hand  investigations,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  inquiries,  offer  constructive 


suggestions  concerning  industrial  and  social 
policies. 

The  war  not  only  prevented  Mr.  King 
from  making  these  studies,  but  so  completely 
changed  the  industrial  situation  in  all  coun- 
tries that  he  was  compelled  to  modify  his 
plan.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  prepare  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  experience  and  the  lit- 
erature available,  a  statement  of  the  under- 
lying principles  which  are  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  organization  of  industrial  society. 
The  resulting  volume  is  to  be  published,  not 
as  an  official  report  of  the  foundation,  but 
as  a  contribution  by  Mr.  King  personally,  to 
this  important  subject. 

The  war  has  done  more  than  change  the 
present.  It  has  forced  the  consideration  of 
the  future  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 
England,  France  and  Germany  are  already 
formulating  comprehensive  programs  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  which  include  trans- 
portation, industry,  housing,  health  and  edu- 
cation. A  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a  commission  on  reconstruction  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  deems  it  fitting  to 
discontinue  studies  of  industrial  relations, 
and  to  devote  itself  primarily  to  the  program 
of  medical  education,  public  health  demon- 
stration and  war  work  cooperation,  to  which 
it  has  of  late  been  increasingly  committed. 

As  a  commentary  on  this  current  an- 
nouncement of  the  foundation  in  con- 
solidating its  position  in  less  controver- 
sial fields  of  inquiry,  the  following  para- 
graphs from  an  editorial  in  the  Survey 
of  October  10,  1914,  make  interesting 
reading: 

It  would  be  wholly  unfair  to  assume  that 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  entering  this 
field  solely  or  wholly  for  the  enlightenment 
and  service  of  the  Rockefeller  interests  any 
more  than  that  they  have  entered  upon  medi- 
cal research  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  with 
the  idea  of  medicating  the  especial  ills  their 
own   flesh   is  heir  to.   .  .  . 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a 
very  different  field  from  that  in  which  the 
other  Rockefeller  philanthropies  have  oper- 
ated. In  their  bacteriological  laboratories 
they  are  dealing  with  a  subject  matter  which 
can  not  strike  back;  in  a  field  in  which  there 
are  no  great  self-conscious  interests  at  stake 
in  keeping  things  as  they  are,  or  in  chan- 
ging them  in  this  way  or  that.  Even  in  ap- 
plying the  results  of  medical  research  through 
our  preventive  social  movements,  this  same 
situation  has  largely  held. 

For  example,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
has  no  such  fight  on  its  hands  as  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  It  must  move 
inertia,  rather  than  circumvent  exploitation. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  uglv  customers,  but  they 
have  no  lobbies  like  the  glass  houses  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  hook- 
worms; but  in  that  field  the  Rockefeller 
group  have  had  the  human  equation  to  deal 
with,  and  have  dealt  with  it — with  towns 
and  counties  and  states;  with  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  sloth  ;  with  public  spirit  and 
self-sacrificing  service — as  deftly  and  suc- 
cessfully as  the  Standard  Oil  men  proper 
have  spread  the  desire  for  light  and  lamps 
in  inner  China.  When  the  sanitary  and  so- 
cial history  of  this  country  is  written,  the 
hookworm  campaign  will  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  great  movements  in  its  combination  of 
mass  sentiment  with  the  most  minute  and 
painstaking  concern  for  detail. 

Nevertheless,  the  hookworm  campaign  has 
not  had   any    well-defined    commercial    and 


exploiting  interests  to  contend  with.  Such 
interests  the  Rockefeller  group  have  en- 
countered in  their  campaign  against  the  so- 
cial evil:  a  campaign  which  has  not  only 
applied  laboratory  technique  to  the  study  of 
human  fraility  and  defect;  which  has  not 
only  had  the  human  equation  to  deal  with  in 
even  greater  variety  and  contrasts;  but 
which  has  challenged  those  political  ma- 
chines, liquor  interests  and  predatory  busi- 
nesses that  have  preyed  on  women's  bodies 
and  men's  desires. 

But  even  here,  it  has  been  the  unsanc- 
tioned profit-taking  interests  that  the  re- 
search and  reform  movements  instituted  by 
the  Rockefeller  group  have  had  to  grapple 
with.  The  public  ban  was  already  upon 
them. 

In  the  industrial  sphere  they  for  the  first 
time  enter  a  field  where  black  and  white  are 
not  so  simple;  where  the  contending  forces 
each  feel  that  they  are  in  the  right;  where, 
however  they  or  the  public  may  seek  to  for- 
get it,  the  Rockefeller  group  themselves  are  a 
party    to    the    situation. 

FOR  A  GOVERNMENT  BOARD 
OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

TO  make  permanent  the  present 
campaign  against  venereal  diseases 
and  to  secure  continuing  government 
support  for  that  campaign,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  a  bill  recently  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Senator  Chamberlain  in  the 
Senate  and  Representative  Kahn  in  the 
House.  This  is  the  so-called  "social 
hygiene  bill"  (S.  4608;  H.  R.  12,258). 
It  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  each 
house. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  interde- 
partmental board  of  social  hygiene.  This 
board  is  to  consist  of  the  surgeons-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  navy,  and  Public 
Health  Service,  and  any  persons  whom 
the  surgeons-general  may  designate.  Ex 
officio,  the  secretaries  of  war,  navy,  and 
the  treasury  will  be  members  also.  Their 
duties  will  be  to  promote  efficiency  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill  in 
their  respective  departments. 

In  order  that  this  social  hygiene  cam- 
paign may  be  furthered  through  the 
different  states  and  made  permanent,  the 
states  are  to  be  assisted,  first,  by  advisory 
measures  for  caring  for  civilians  whose 
detention,  isolation,  quarantine,  or  com- 
mitment may  be  found  necessary;  second, 
by  financial  assistance  on  a  "fifty-fifty" 
basis.  For  the  first  year,  however,  the 
appropriation  would  be  paid  to  the 
states  in  proportion  to  their  population 
without  the  condition  that  the  states  ap- 
propriate a  similar  amount;  this  condi- 
tion becomes  operative  in  1919. 

Machinery  is  already  in  existence  in 
the  army  and  navy  for  the  control  of 
medical  diseases.  The  bill  would  cre- 
ate in  the  Public  Health  Service  a  divi- 
sion of  venereal  diseases  in  order  that 
adequate  provision  for  civilian  adminis- 
tration may  be  made.  The  duties  of 
this  division  would  be  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  cause,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  venereal  diseases ;  to  cooper- 
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ate  with  state  departments  of  health  in 
preventing  and  controlling  these  diseases, 
and  to  control  and  prevent  their  spread 
in  inter-state  traffic. 

REPORT  ON  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 

THE  board  designated  by  the  War 
Department  to  hold  personal  inter- 
views with  conscientious  objectors  at  the 
various  training  camps  has  begun  to  re- 
port upon  its  progress.  Maj.  Richard 
C.  Stoddard,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  of 
Chicago,  and  Dean  Harlan  F.  Stone,  of 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  are 
its  members.  A  statement  authorized 
by  the  War  Department  says  that  "the 
board  has  been  able  in  many  instances 
to  clear  up  misunderstandings  which 
caused  men  to  refuse  to  perform  mili- 
tary service."    The  statement  continues: 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  Camp  Gordon, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  At  this  camp  an  unusually 
large  number  of  men  are  segregated  as  ob- 
jectors. 

Seventy-two  of  the  number  have  been  per- 
suaded to  accept  noncombatant  service  under 
the  provisions  of  the  President's  executive 
order.  Twelve  men  withdrew  their  objec- 
tions or  it  was  found  by  the  board  that  they 
had  misunderstood  the  original  questions 
and  should  not  have  been  classed  as  con- 
scientious  objectors. 

Fifty-four  men  failed  to  convince  the  board 
of  their  inability  to  take  up  military  service 
without  violation  of  their  consciences.  They 
must,  therefore,  accept  any  such  service 
specified  for  them  by  the  commanding 
officer  or  face  court-martial. 

Twenty-three  members  of  religious  de- 
nominations opposed  to  any  form  of  mili- 
tary service  who  were  regarded  as  sincere 
in  their  convictions,  were  recommended  for 
furloughs  at  a  private's  pay. 

In  four  cases  the  board  expressed  itself 
in  doubt  and  recommended  that  the  men  be 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  further  ex- 
amination  and   report. 

Of  twelve  others,  eight  claimed  to  be  citi- 
zens of  enemy  countries,  but  had  no  way  of 
substantiating  their  claims  and  it  was  held 
should  not  be  so  classed.  The  remaining 
four  were  in  the  hospital  and  were  not  ex- 
amined by  the  board. 

HECHOS  SON   AMORES  Y   NO 
BUENAS  RAZONES 

«<  A  CTS  prove  love,  not  fine 
J~\.  speeches" — so  reads  the  title  in 
translation.  This  is  a  favorite  saying  in 
Mexico,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  That  impression  was 
strongly  confirmed  to  a  member  of  the 
Survey  staff,  who  sought  out  some  of 
the  Mexican  press  representatives  now 
in  this  country  as  guests  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information.  Thus,  F.  J. 
Ossorio,  of  El  Liberal,  said : 

Our  papers  were  full  of  the  declarations 
of  your  country's  war  purposes.  They  were 
full,  also,  of  stories  of  your  wonderful 
achievements.  But  our  people  have  become 
a  little  skeptical  of  the  press.  German 
propagandists  continually  remind  them  of 
historical  facts  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  to  Mexico;  and  there  are 
still  some — especially  in  the  lower  classes — 
who  are  open  to  the  suggestion  of  agitators 
that  the   present   professions   of   love   for   us 


are  not  quite  sincere.  That  is  why  we  came. 
And  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  this 
party  is  concerned,  we  have  become  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  purity  of  this  coun- 
try's war  aims  and  the  wonderful  energy 
which  it  is  putting  into  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Of  course,  we  were  probably  all  of  us 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  before  we  came. 

Teodomiro  L.  Vargas,  editor  of  La 
Prensa,  Puerla,  Pue.,  complained  that 
Americans  did  not  take  Mexico  quite 
seriously  enough.  They  talk  about  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  German  agitators 
and  about  the  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  United  States  held  by  a  limited  cir- 
cle of  Mexicans,  he  said,  instead  of  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  great  social 
and  economic  problems  which  the  neigh- 
bor republic  is  now  earnestly  engaged  in 
tackling.  Social  reform  in  Mexico  as 
elsewhere,  he  said,  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  high  cost  of  living.  But  the  slow- 
ness of  the  progress  made  does  not  ren- 
der the  progressive  national  constitution, 
or  that  of  some  of  the  states,  a  "paper" 
constitution,  as  is  sometimes  asserted  by 
American  writers. 

The  middle  classes  suffer  most  severe- 
ly from  the  high  prices,  thought  Senor 
Vargas,  because  organization  among  the 
workers,  looked  upon  favorably  by  the 
government,  is  increasing  and  has  al- 
ready led  to  a  number  of  considerable 
wage  increases.  In  evidence  of  this  he 
mentioned  a  strike  of  clothing  operatives 
in  Pueblo,  settled  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
employers,  after  the  factories  had  been 
shut  down  completely  for  three  months. 
The  employers  conceded  to  the  employes 
the  wage  increase  of  80  per  cent  they 
had  asked  for! 

A  young  author,  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  quoted  by  name,  suggested  that 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
present  action  of  the  government,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  permanent  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions  in  Mexico, 
was  the  fact  that  everywhere  the 
wealthier  and  employing  classes  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  these  problems 
and  spending  large  sums  in  various 
social  efforts.  Among  these  he  specifical- 
ly mentioned  the  formation  of  joint  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  representative 
workers,  encouraged  by  the  government 
and  the  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales, 
and  the  Alphabet  Society  which,  though 
founded  in  Mexico  City,  is  already  ex- 
tending its  fight  against  illiteracy  over 
many  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  government  itself  is  spending 
considerable  sums  on  schools  and  insti- 
tutes. The  activity  of  the  states  varies; 
some  of  them  are  very  progressive  in- 
deed. The  governor  and  state  legisla- 
ture of  Yucatan,  for  instance,  are  press- 
ing for  a  federal  prohibition  law,  having 
already  in  effect  in  their  own  state  a  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  introduc- 
tion and  sale  of  liquors  other  than 
wines  and  beer  of  low  alcoholic  content. 

Other  members  of  the  party  expressed 
themselves  as  delighted  with   President 


Wilson's  address  to  them  at  the  White 
House.  In  this  speech,  the  President  once 
more  assured  the  world  of  the  absence 
of  any  imperialist  objective  in  the  coun- 
try's war  aims,  and  seemed  to  admit  that 
such  motives  had  not  always  been  absent 
from  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  Mexico.     He  said : 

We  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  agreeable 
to  you  that  we  should  be  your  big  brother. 
We  said,  we  are  going  to  be.  Now,  that  is 
all  very  well  as  far  as  protecting  you  from 
aggression  from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
was  concerned,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  protected  you  from  aggression  from  us. 

This  was  followed  by  the  positive 
assurance : 

Let  us  have  a  common  guarantee  that  all 
of  us  will  sign  a  declaration  of  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity.  Let  us 
agree  that  if  any  of  us,  the  United  States  in- 
cluded, violates  the  political  independence 
of  territorial  integrity  of  any  of  the  others, 
all  the  others  will  jump  on  her.  That  is  the 
kind  of  agreement  that  will  have  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  future  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  ...  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  the  states  of  the  two  con- 
tinents of  America  show  the  way  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make  the  basis  for 
peace. 

MILITARY   AND    CIVIL   NEED 
FOR  DOCTORS 

DR.  W.  A.  EVANS,  former  health 
commissioner  of  Chicago,  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  which 
the  drain  of  physicians  from  civilian  life 
was  discussed,  with  figures  showing  the 
need  for  the  government  to  apportion 
available  physicians  to  the  relative  de- 
mands of  war  service  and  of  the  civil 
population. 

Presenting  his  figures  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dr.  Evans  declares  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Medical  Direc- 
tory, 125,000  of  the  150,000  physicians 
in  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  in  the 
actual  practice  of  medicine.  This  is  one 
to  every  800  of  the  population.  At 
present  the  government  furnishes  one 
physician  to  every  143  men  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  service,  and  as  Congress 
has  authorized  an  increase  in  the  forces 
which  may  soon  reach  5,000,000,  the 
25,000  physicians  either  now  in  uniform 
or  recommended  for  service  mav  soon 
number  40,000.  This  leaves  85,000 
active  physicians,  or  one  physician  to 
every  1,176  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  number  graduated 
each  year  by  the  medical  schools  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  number  of  doctors  re- 
tiring and  dying,  and  therefore  does  not 
cover  the  2  per  cent  increase  required  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
ratio  of  one  physician  to  800  of  the 
population  is  emphasized  by  the  facts 
that  about  2  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
population  is  sick  and  away  from  work 
all  the  time,  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
those  at  work  are  incapacitated  for  effi- 
cient work  by  physical  defects  or  organic 
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unsoundness.  Munitions  manufactur- 
ers claim  that  the  labor  turnover  and 
absenteeism  among  men  employed  by 
them  is  at  least  three  times  as  high  as 
the  average — due,  Dr.  Evans  thinks,  to 
a  high  rate  of  sickness,  to  the  fear  of 
occupational  disease,  to  high  wages,  to 
general  thriftlessness  and  other  causes. 

These  facts  bear  out  the  need  of  in- 
dustrial physicians,  as  claimed  by  the 
managers  of  large  industries,  who  are 
also  demanded  for  military  service. 
Many  health  commissioners,  bureau 
heads  and  inspectors  have  already  left 
health  departments  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Dr.  Evans  asks  how  many  doctors  and 
health  officers  should  be  apportioned  to 
the  5  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
in  the  army  and  navy  and  the  95  per 
cent  who  still  live  and  work  as  civilians. 
Whatever  the  proportion  should  be,  the 
question,  he  says,  should  not  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  patri- 
otism, because  it  is  as  patriotic  for  some 
to  stay  at  home  as  for  others  to  go  to  the 
field  and  because  the  war  is  to  be  won  by 
efficiency  both  at  the  front  and  at  home. 
As  in  France,  so  here  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  take  over 
the  entire  medical  profession  and  allot 
physicians  in  accordance  to  the  relative 
needs. 

CHEATING   MINERS   AT   THE 
MINE  MOUTH 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  are 
preparing  to  bring  suit  against  cer- 
tain coal  companies  in  Maryland  for 
$500,000  back  pay  declared  to  be  due 
their  members  on  account  of  faulty  mine 
scales  that  have  deprived  the  miners  of 
credit  for  coal  actually  dug. 

Last  fall  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  asked  by  the  authorities 
of  Allegheny  county,  Maryland,  to  in- 
spect the  scales  in  use  at  certain  mines 
in  that  county.  Strikes  were  imminent 
because  of  the  belief  of  the  miners  that 
they  were  not  getting  fair  weights.  The 
results  of  the  bureau's  investigation  are 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  daily 
Commerce  Reports.  Six  scales  were 
examined  and  gross  inaccuracies  in 
weights  discovered.  Most  of  the  scales 
were  found  to  be  inadequately  supported, 
and  important  parts  were  so  worn  as  to 
make  correct  weighing  impossible.  The 
amazing  conditions  found  can  best  be 
described  in  the  words  of  the  report: 

The  errors  found  in  the  scales  were  ex- 
tremely serious  ones.  Thus  in  one  case  a 
scale  used  to  weigh  loads  of  less  than  two 
tons  was  out  of  balance  by  616  pounds,  and 
one  of  the  counterpoise  weights  was  in  error 
by  111  pounds  on  a  nominal  weight  of  1,120 
pounds,  both  errors  being  in  favor  of  the 
company.  In  another  case  two  counterpoise 
weights  were  found  which  had  been  plugged 
with  lead  in  such  a  way  that  errors  of  103 
pounds  and  forty-one  pounds  were  intro- 
duced, the  total  error  on  the  scale  being  166 
pounds,  this  discrepancy  also  resulting  in 
short  weight.  Also  other  errors  resulted 
from  faulty  methods  such  as  the  incorrect 
determination  of  tare  weights  of  cars. 


THE    BABY-WEIGHING    CAMPAIGN— AS   EACH 
MOTHER  SEES  IT 

ONE  incident  of  Children's  Year  is  a  week  set  aside  in  each  com- 
munity for  the  weighing  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Mothers  are  taught  the  relation  between  weight  and  liealth  and  records 
are  kept  to  facilitate  follow-up  work.  In  Minneapolis,  stores,  schools  and 
settlements  were  supplied  with  scales  and  over  3J,ooo  children  weighed. 
Five  social  agencies  pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best  to  remedy  every 
case  of  neglect  found. 


Four  companies  maintaining  these 
scales  were  indicted,  pleaded  guilty  on 
trial,  and  three  of  them  were  fined.  In 
the  fourth  case  sentence  was  withheld 
in  order  that  a  statement  of  wages  due 
and  unpaid  on  account  of  the  faulty 
scales,  might  be  presented. 

This  situation  helps  to  explain  the 
prevailing  desire  of  coal  miners  for 
their  own  check-weighman  on  the  scales. 

Incidentally  it  recalls  the  instance  of 
the  Northumberland  miners,  frequently 
quoted  by  English  economists  in  proof 
of  the  contention  that  unionism  unac- 
companied by  appropriate  labor  legisla- 
tion does  not  suffice  to  protect  labor 
against  abuse  and  exploitation.  The 
Northumberland  coal  miner,  in  the 
words  of  Sidney  Webb  (Labour  in  the 
Longest  Reign), 

two  generations  ago  was  a  helpless,  degraded 
wage-slave,  utterly  without  means  of  resist- 
ing the  worst  abuses  of  capitalistic  tyranny. 
The  miners'  delegates'  meeting 
settled  the  strike  of  1831  on  terms  which 
included  a  minimum  of  30s  per  fortnight 
for  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  the  miner  was 
constantly  cheated  in  the  weight  of  coal 
drawn,  and  in  the  food  and  other  necessaries 
which  he  was  compelled  to  buy  at  his  em- 
ployer's "tommy  shop."  .  .  .  The  new 
era  for  the  Northumberland  miners  dated 
from  the  passing  of  the  mines  regulation 
act  in   1842, 

which  gave  the  unions  the  right  to  check 
weights  at  the  pit  head  and  in  other 
ways  insured  them  of  fair  play. 

LAND    SETTLEMENT    AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

IN  a  memorandum  to  President  Wil- 
son made  public  recently,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  secretary  of  the  interior,  recom- 
mends that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  settlement  of  re- 


turning soldiers  on  public  lands.  This 
memorandum  coincides  with  a  number 
of  resolutions  passed  by  public  bodies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  a  commission  on  re- 
construction to  study  the  whole  question 
of  demobilization  and  industrial  read- 
justments at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Lane  points  out  that  at  the 
close  of  a  great  war  every  country,  from 
Rome  under  Cassar  downward,  has  had 
to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  the 
soldiers  mustered  out  of  military  service. 
At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  public  domain  not 
only  prevented  a  severe  social  problem 
but  incidentally  played  a  great  part  in 
developing  the  West.  Though  condi- 
tions now  are  different,  especially  be- 
cause the  public  domain  is  practically 
gone,  the  settlement  of  soldiers  on  farms 
set  aside  and  prepared  for  that  purpose 
will,  says  Secretary  Lane,  again  have  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  means  of  pre- 
venting congestion  and  suffering  in  the 
industrial  centers. 

Of  the  230,657,755  acres  of  unappro- 
priated land  in  the  continental  United 
States,  much  less  than  one-half  will  ever 
be  cultivable.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  arid  land  in  the  West,  cut-over 
land  in  the  Northwest,  Lake  States  and 
South,  and  some  swamp  land  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South  "which  can  be 
made  available  through  the  proper  de- 
velopment." Of  possible  new  projects 
already  charted  by  the  Reclamation 
Service,  Secretary  Lane  recommends 
for  consideration  especially  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  Great  Colorado  Basin. 
More  than  three  million  acres  of  arid 
land,  equivalent  to  "the  conquest  of  an 
empire  in  the  Southwest,"  can  here  be 
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gained  for  food  production.  Pointing 
out  that  "the  era  of  free  or  cheap  land 
in  the  United  States  has  passed,"  and 
that  "security  must  to  a  degree  displace 
speculation,"  the  secretary  urges  that 
the  home-coming  of  the  soldiers  be  made 
the  starting  point  of  a  new  land  policy 
which  would  stem  the  growth  of  tenancy 
and  the  drift  to  urban  life.     He  says: 

A  plan  of  land  development  whereby  land 
is  developed  in  large  areas,  sub-divided  into 
individual  farms,  then  sold  to  actual  bona- 
fide  farmers  on  a  long  time  payment  basis 
has  .  .  .  proved  a  distinct  success.  In  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  it  has  completely 
changed  the  land  situation.  One  of  the  new 
features  of  this  plan  is  that  holders  are 
aided  in  improving  and  cultivating  the  farm. 
In  a  word,  there  is  organized  community 
development. 

To  advance  this  plan,  immediate  prep- 
aration is  necessary.  An  appropriation  of 
one  or  two  million  dollars  is  suggested. 
The  work  of  reclamation  and  develop- 
ment is  to  be  done  by  the  soldier  him- 
self, including  not  only  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  irrigation  works,  of 
canals  and  ditches,  but  also  the  breaking 
up  of  the  land,  the  making  of  roads  and 
the    building    of    houses.      The    soldier 

should  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  home, 
cared  for  while  he  is  doing  it,  and  given  an 
interest  in  the  land  for  which  he  can  pay 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  years.  This  same  policy  can 
be  carried  out  as  to  the  other  classes  of  land. 
So  that  the  soldier  on  his  return  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  home  for  himself, 
to  build  a  home  with  money  which  we  would 
advance  and  which  he  would  repay,  and  for 
the  repayment  of  which  we  should  have  an 
abundant    security. 

A  bill  on  these  lines,  especially  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  appropriations  for 
an  immediate  preparation  of  projects 
and  the  necessary  acquisition  of  land  or 
properties,  has  been  drafted  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  George  W.  Edmonds  "to 
create  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  reconstruction,"  appropriat- 
ing $500,000  for  that  purpose  and  pro- 
viding that  a  number  of  sub-committees 
shall  deal  separately  with  such  subjects 
as  finance,  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search, administration,  coal,  power,  raw 
materials,  and  agriculture. 

The  commission  under  this  bill  would 
be  made  up  of  ten  senators  and  ten  repre- 
sentatives. This  would  render  its  con- 
stitution very  different  from  that  of 
similar  bodies  appointed  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, notably,  England,  and  would  limit 
its  usefulness,  as  is  pointed  out  edi- 
torially in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
because  members  of  legislative  bodies 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  studies 
requiring  the  digestion  of  many  facts 
and  the  thoughtful  preparation  of  prac- 
tical programs.  Nor  would  such  a  com- 
mission speak  with  the  same  authority, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  as  one  composed  in 
part  of  specialists  and  in  part  of  direct 


representatives  of  the  classes  and   inter- 
ests most  closely  affected. 

WAR    PROHIBITION    BEFORE 
THE  SENATE 

WAR  prohibition  will  probably  be 
settled  for  the  present  this  week. 
The  Senate  has  before  it  the  Norris 
amendment  to  the  emergency  food  bill, 
substituted  for  the  Jones  bone-dry 
amendment  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  reported  out  of  that  committee 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three.  The  expec- 
tation is  that  it  will  be  killed  off  on  a 
point  of  order  in  which  opponents  of 
prohibition  and  those  who  fear  a  pro- 
longed debate  with  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  other  war  legislation  will  join. 

The  Norris  amendment  prohibits  for 
the  period  of  the  war  the  sale  of  whis- 
key and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wine,  except  for  export,  after  June  30, 
1919,  thus  giving  the  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  banks  of  New  York, 
which  have  loaned  money  to  the  dis- 
tillers, time  to  adjust  their  business;  and 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  food-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer  three  months 
after  the  act  goes  into  effect.  It  is  stated 
that  beer  can  be  kept  in  refrigerator 
plants  for  from  three  to  five  months  so 
that  all  three  forms  of  drink  would  be 
retired  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  drys  object  to  the  omission  of 
the  sale  of  beer,  holding  that  imported 
beer  might  be  dispensed  indefinitely 
under  this  measure.  An  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this  through  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  in  conference  if 
it  passes,  will  be  made  if  the  bill  is  not 
ruled  out  as  above  stated.  The  latter, 
however,  is  the  procedure  the  news- 
papers declare  has  been  decided  upon  in 
order  to  stave  off  an  actual  vote  until 
after  the  fall  elections. 

AMERICAN   HELP  IN  SAVING 
FRENCH  BABIES 

GI\  EN  :  a  section  of  a  city  where  in- 
fant mortality  is  peculiarly  high  ; 
a  conviction  that  it  can  be  reduced ;  per- 
sonal, funds  and  equipment  for  work- 
ing out  your  ideas.  Problem:  to  get 
hold  of  the  babies  and  prove  your  con- 
viction. 

That  was  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted the  American  Red  Cross  in  the 
nineteenth  armndissement  in  Paris,  the 
district  selected  as  a  special  demonstra- 
tion section.  The  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  problem,  how  to  get  hold  of 
the  elusive  baby,  is  the  Mutualite 
Materrielle,  a  French  society  whose  co- 
operation is  a  matter  of  special  rejoicing 
to  the  American  doctors. 

You  may  have  the  best  kind  of 
theories  about  baby  hygiene  and  the  best 
kind  of  equipment  for  putting  them  into 
practice  but  it  avails  you  little  if  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  babies. 
Also  there  may  be  thousands  of  babies 
all    around   you    needing  your   help,   yet 


getting  in   touch  with   them   is   a  long, 
complex  and  sometimes  a  difficult  task. 

That  is  why  the  American  doctors 
and  nurses  are  welcoming  the  chance  to 
work  through  the  firmly  established, 
well  organized  Mutualite  Maternelle. 
Their  pleasure  is  not  altogether  un- 
selfish, though  they  are  anxious  for  a 
chance  to  observe  at  close  range  an  or- 
ganization which,  according  to  Dr. 
William  Palmer  Lucas,  chief  of  the 
children's  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
France,  is  "better  than  anything  of  the 
kind  in  America." 

Founded  twenty-five  years  ago  by  its 
present  president,  M.  Felix  Poussineau, 
the  original  purpose  of  the  society  was 
to  give  to  nursing  mothers  "a  sufficient 
indemnity  to  enable  them  to  care  for 
themselves  and  to  give,  their  child  the 
care  that  is  its  due  during  the  first  weeks 
following  birth."  Part  of  their  work 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  government 
in  the  administration  of  the  Straus  law, 
which  provides  allocations  for  nursing 
mothers,  but  the  work  of  the  society  has 
many  other  phases. 

Three  francs  a  year  (about  forty 
cents)  makes  a  woman  a  member  of  the 
Mutualite  Maternelle  and  entitles  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  society.  Every  mem- 
ber receives  twelve  francs  a  week  for 
four  weeks  after  her  confinement,  pro- 
vided she  refrains  from  work.  During 
the  days  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  mother's  confinement  the  so- 
ciety sends  a  woman  to  cook,  houseclean 
and  care  for  the  other  children.  Lay- 
ettes are  furnished  in  case  of  need,  and 
milk  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for 
the  mother  to  feed  the  baby  herself. 
Breast  feeding  is  encouraged,  however, 
by  a  special  premium  to  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  work  is  the  clinics  for  nursing 
babies.  Thirty-two  stations  in  Paris 
and  forty-nine  in  its  suburbs  reach  more 
than  50,000  babies,  and  there  are 
branches  of  the  maternelle  in  nearly 
every  department  of  France.  The 
Paris  Consultations  de  Nourissons,  as 
they  are  called,  are  held  in  clean,  sunny, 
well-equipped  buildings.  They  are  open 
without  any  charge  whatever,  to  all 
mothers  in  the  neighborhood,  whether 
members  of  the  society  or  not. 

Babies  are  weighed  and  examined  by 
doctors  who  give  their  mothers  advice  as 
to  feeding  and  care.  And  here  the  in- 
ternational cooperation  begins,  for  in 
some  of  the  clinics  in  the  nineteenth 
arrondissement  American  doctors  are 
actiriLT  as  representatives  of  the  Mutual- 
ite Maternelle. 

Gifts  of  soap,  talcum  powder,  etc., 
are  offered  to  the  mothers  to  encour- 
age regular  attendance.  There  are 
vestiaries  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
clinics,  and  some  sections  have  facilities 
for  sending  ailing  children  into  the 
country.      Records  of  all  cases  examined 
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and  treated  are  kept,  largely  by  volun- 
teer labor,  but  there  is  practically  no 
follow-up  work  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Red  Cross  finds  its  oppor- 
tunity. Here,  ready  to  its  hand,  are  the 
babies  it  has  been  trying  to  get  in  touch 
with  in  order  to  prove  its  conviction  of 
the  efficacy  of  home  visiting. 

To  examine  and  weigh  a  baby,  giving 
its  mother  expert  advice  concerning 
feeding  and  care,  is  well  worth  while, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  es- 
sential to  follow  the  mother  into  her 
home,  to  see  whether  it  is  the  sort  of 
place  where  a  baby  can  grow  strong  and 
healthy,  to  teach  her  how  to  improve  it 
and,  above  all,  to  show  her  how  to  do 


for  herself  the  things  that  the  doctor  has 
done  for  the  baby  in  the  clinic. 

It  is  not  work  that  can  be  done  by  just 
anyone.  It  requires  special  training. 
American  nurses  are  doing  this  home 
visiting  in  connection  with  the  Mutual- 
ity Maternelle  clinics  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  They  are  learning  invaluable 
things,  nnd  they  are  teaching  French 
nurses.  The  success  of  the  plan  will  be 
interesting  to  watch. 


A  comprehensive  review  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party  conference  concluded 
last  week,  written  by  an  American  in 
London,  will  be  published  in  the  Sur- 
vey at  an  early  date. 


Communications 


POGROMS    IN    POLAND 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  I  find  an 
article  on  The  Tragic  Fate  of  Polish  Jews. 
I  am  curious  as  to  what  editorial  informa- 
tion you  had  at  hand  which  enabled  you  to 
write  the   following  sentence: 

"The  Zurich  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats,  a  few  days  ago  re- 
ported of  proclamations  pasted  on  the  walls 
in  Warsaw  and  other  Polish  cities  inciting 
the  population  to  anti-semitic  riots  and  sug- 
gests without  giving  any  credible  grounds 
for  his  belief,  that  these  arc  inspired  by  the 
German   government." 

I  am  particularly  anxious  for  the  basis  of 
the  peculiar  twist  given  to  the  words  which 
I  have  underscored.  Because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Survey,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
to  say  that  sentences  written  in  this  manner, 
are  very  likely  to  increase  the  tension  of  a 
situation  which  is  already  serious.  There  is 
a  Jewish  problem  in  Poland;  it  would  be 
foolish  to  say  otherwise;  a  Jewish  problem 
which  is  economic  and  political,  rather  than 
racial  or  religious.  It  is  a  problem  which 
Poles,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  now  trying  to  settle,  and  for  that 
reason,  intimations  as  conveyed  in  this  sen- 
tence are  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Germans 
would  be  greatly  pleased  to  stir  the  smol- 
dering fire  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  Poland  to  a  roaring  flame,  and,  person- 
ally, from  what  I  have  already  seen  of 
German  methods,  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Germans  in  War- 
saw and  elsewhere  are  steadily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  trying  to  start  pogroms,  but 
until  the  facts  are  clearer,  it  seems  wise  to 
withhold  comments. 

There  is  also  a  grave  element  of  danger 
that  articles  of  this  tenor  may  create  trou- 
ble even  in  these  United  States  between  the 
Polish  Jews  and  their  fellow-countrymen. 
In  planning  a  new  Poland,  our  thoughts  turn 
rather  to  the  Jewish  battalion  that  fought 
to  the  bitter  end  with  Kosciuszko  for  Po- 
land, for  Polish  freedom,  than  the  German- 
made  pogroms,  many  of  which,  I  will  con- 
fess, are  purely  imaginative  affairs  designed 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  Jew- 
ish  and   Polish   immigration   in   America. 

James  C.  White. 
[Director,   Associated   Polish   Press.] 

Washington,   D.   C. 


[Mr.  White,  in  complaining  of  our  use  of 
the  words  "without  giving  any  credible 
grounds  for  his  belief,"  himself  admits  that 
the  facts  are  not  clear.  That  was  exactly 
what  we  meant  to  convey:  though  those  in 
the  field  may  have  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Germans  deliberately  provoke 
anti-semitic  outbursts  in  Poland,  the  de- 
spatch to  the  Journal  des  Debats — as  cabled 
to  the  New  York  Sun  on  May  19 — gives  no 
convincing  explanation.  While  we  merely 
indicated  this  lack  of  a  credible  explanation, 
Mr.  White  himself  goes  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  many  of  the  German-made  pogroms 
"are  purely  imaginative  affairs." 

We  are  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  White 
in  finding  the  causes  of  the  present  Jewish 
problem  in  Poland  in  economic  and  political 
conditions  rather  than  racial  and  religious 
animosity,  and  regret  if  through  excessive 
brevity  the  statement  of  the  situation  in  our 
issue  for  May  25  failed  to  convey  this  fact. 
Perhaps  Mr.  White  and  his  organization  can 
secure  reliable  evidence,  not  now  available 
in  this  country,  of  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  two  races  in  the  promotion  of  Polish 
freedom  and  social  progress. — Editor.] 

NATIVE   INDIAN   ASPIRATIONS 

To  the  Editor:  It  would  certainly  be  very 
useful  indeed  if  people  in  America  would 
take  a  broad-minded,  sympathetic  interest  in 
India.  It  is  a  problem  that  wants  to  be  con- 
sidered intelligently.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  This  war  has  put 
British  rule  to  the  test.  If  it  had  been  bad 
the  country  would  have  risen  against  it. 
Instead  of  doing  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
helped  magnificently. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
more  liberty  and  much  more  democracy 
under  British  rule  than  there  would  ever  be 
in  the  theocratic  ideas  of  the  Hindoos  them- 
selves. Those  who  talk  of  British  rule  as  an 
oppression  talk  like  fools. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question.  Those  old  ideas  are  giving 
way  before  western  education.  The  aspira- 
tions are  rising  in  the  country  for  greater 
freedom.  Then,  as  the  British  are  not  arch- 
angels, as  is  only  to  be  expected,  they  are  too 
unsympathetic  towards  these  aspirations,  too 
conscious  of  the  good  they  and  their  rule  do. 
Some  sympathy,  therefore,  from  outside 
towards  Indian  aspiration  is  much  to  be  de- 


sired. But  it  must  be  intelligent  and  not 
based  on  any  kind  of  malicious  ignorance. 
I  have  perhaps  unique  opportunities  for 
knowing  the  Indians.  I  have  convinced 
really  their  leading  men  that  the  system  of 
popular  education  I  am  advocating  is  the 
right  one  for  their  country.  I  live  among 
them  in  the  native  part  of  the  town  where 
no  other  European  lives,  not  even  a  mission- 
ary: I  live  on  their  food,  not  European  food, 
which  is  another  bond  of  sympathy;  and  I 
am  working  for  them,  as  they  can  quite  well 
see,  without  remuneration,  although  I  am  a 
poor  man.  They  speak  to  me,  therefore,  with 
a  candor  they  hardly  do  to  another  Euro- 
pean. 

I  find  them  quite  reasonable  in  their  aspi- 
ration. They  recognize  that,  because  of  their 
incompetency  to  rule  themselves  they  have 
fallen  under  foreign  rule;  they  want  to  free 
themselves  from  it,  which  is  absolutely  nat- 
ural, but  they  fully  recognize  that  it  must  be 
quite  slowly.  The  British  government  and 
the  high  officials  are  quite  sympathetic 
towards  them,  but  the  lower  the  position  of 
the  European  in  India  the  more  contemptuous 
he  is  towards  natives,  and  the  less  sympa- 
thetic generally. 

You  asked  me  about  Mr.  Montagu.  He 
has  come  to  India  to  receive  deputations  and 
discuss  with  different  people  schemes  of  self- 
government.  I  must  confess  that  the  whole 
affair  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 
An  Indian  editor  asked  me  just  the  other 
day  whether  they  are  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  press 
is  inclined  to  think  that  something  very  un- 
comfortable for  their  party  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  country. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  what  the  gen- 
eral outcome  of  it  all  will  be.  Quite  an 
appreciable  step  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment will,  beyond  doubt,  be  made.  Another 
journalist  asked  me  what  I  thought  India 
was  going  to  get,  and  I  perfectly  seriously 
replied  that  I  thought  it  was  going  to  get 
more  than  was  good  for  it.  Of  course  what  I 
mean  by  that  is  that  there  is  more  danger  of 
things  going  too  fast  than  of  their  going  too 
slow.  After  all,  if  a  country  has  always  been 
under  foreign  rule,  there  is  a  reason  for  it 
and  it  cannot  throw  that  rule  off  suddenly. 
J.  W.  Petavel. 

Baghbazar,  Calcutta. 

THE  NATION'S  DANGER 

To  the  Editor:  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  the 
two  diseases  which  today  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  human  race,  can  and  should 
be  controlled.  Ninety  out  of  every  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  entire  American  army  will, 
at  some  time  during  the  yeaf,  have  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  They  will  not 
be  contracted  inside  an  army  camp.  The 
blame  is  definitely  on  the  civil  communities, 
and  they  are  responsible  that  9  per  cent  of 
our  armed  forces  will  really  not  be  fit  to 
fight   or   go   across   to   France. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  our  troops 
and  our  race.  Wherever  a  case  of  either 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea  is  found  the  "carrier" 
of  that  disease  must  at  once  be  isolated  and 
cured. 

The  health  authorities  in  civil  communi- 
ties, on  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  or 
typhoid,  immediately  isolate  the  case  until 
it  is  cured.  Is  it  not  time  we  did  something 
more  to  eradicate  these  diseases?  There 
were  1,551  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
to  only  712  cases  of  every  other  kind  of  sick- 
ness reported  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
week  ended  March  8,  in  twenty-two  of  our 
army  camps. 

The  following  statistics  gathered  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  reports, 
are  facts  the  public  should   know: 
(Continued  on  page  413) 
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better  than  anarchy  to  settle  relations  between  themselves. 
And  the  sanction  that  maintains  law  is  the  application  of  force 
with  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  individuals  behind  it. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  experience  of  this  war  will  produce  a 
settled  opinion  of  the  same  sort  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
states  with  one  another  and  to  safeguard  the  world  from  that 
which  is  in  fact  anarchy?  What  does  the  experience  of  this 
war  amount  to? 

Our  minds  cannot  grasp  it.  Thought  is  crushed  by  the  ac- 
cumulated suffering  that  the  war  has  caused  and  is  still  caus- 
ing. We  cannot  utter  all  we  feel,  and  if  it  were  not  that  our 
feelings  are  in  a  way  stunned  by  the  very  violence  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, as  physical  nerves  are  to  some  extent  numbed  by 
great  blows,  the  human  heart  could  not  bear  up  and  live  un- 
der the  trial  of  this  war.  Great  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this ; 
greater  after,  even,  than  during  the  war,  on  the  working  of 
men's  minds  and  on  human  nature  itself,  but  this  is  not  what 
I  intend  to  urge  here. 

I  will  urge  only  one  point,  and  one  that  is  for  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart.  We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war.  The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  inven- 
tions of  science  during  the  war  have  made  it  more  terrible 
and  destructive  each  year.  The  Germans  have  abrogated  all 
previously  accepted  rules  of  warfare.  The  use  of  poisonous 
gas,  the  firing  from  the  sea  upon  open,  undefended  towns  and 
the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  big  cities  from  the  air  were  all 
introduced  into  the  war  by  Germany. 

It  was  long  before  the  Allies  adopted  any  of  these  practices 
even  as  reprisals,  but  the  Germans  have  forced  a  ruthless,  un- 
limited application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  combatant  and  noncombatant.  They  have  shown 
the  world  that  now  and  henceforth  war  means  this,  and  noth- 
ing less  than  this. 

If  there  is  to  be  another  war  in  twenty  or  thirty  years'  time, 
what  will  it  be  like?  If  there  is  to  be  concentrated  prepara- 
tion for  more  war,  the  researches  of  science  will  be  devoted 
henceforth  to  discovering  methods  by  which  the  human  race 
can  be  destroyed.  These  discoveries  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
nation,  and  their  object  of  wholesale  destruction  will  be  much 
more  completely  achieved  hereafter  even  than  in  this  war. 
The  Germans  are  not  blind  to  this,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
their  rulers  propose  to  avoid  future  wars  by  establishing  domi- 
nation by  Germany  forever. 

Peace  can  never  be  secured  by  the  domination  of  one  coun- 
try, securing  its  power  and  prosperity  by  submission  and  dis- 
advantage to  others ;  and  the  German  idea  of  a  world  peace 
secured  by  the  power  of  German  militarism  is  impracticable  as 
well  as  unfair  and  abhorrent  to  other  nations.  It  is  as  in- 
tolerable and  impossible  in  the  world  as  despotism  would  be 
here  or  in  the  United  States. 

In  opposition  to  this  idea  of  Germany,  the  Allies  should  set 
forth,  as  President  Wilson  has  already  set  forth,  an  idea  of 
peace  secured  by  mutual  regard  between  states  for  the  rights 
of  each,  and  the  determination  to  stamp  out  any  attempt  at 
war  as  they  would  a  plague  that  threatened  the  destruction  of 
all.  When  those  who  accept  this  idea  and  this  sort  of  peace 
can  in  word  and  deed  speak  for  Germany  we  shall  be  within 
sight  of  a  good  peace. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  league  of  nations 
such  as  President  Wilson  had  advocated  is  more  important 
and  essential  to  secure  peace  than  any  of  the  actual  terms  of 
peace  that  may  conclude  the  war.     It  will  transcend  them  all. 


The  best  of  them  will  be  worth  little  unless  the  future  rela- 
tions of  states  are  to  be  on  a  basis  that  will  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  militarism  in  any  state. 

"Learn  by  experience  or  suffer,"  is  the  rule  of  life.  We 
have  all  of  us  seen  individuals  becoming  more  and  more  a 
misery  to  themselves  and  others  because  they  cannot  under- 
stand or  will  not  accept  this  rule.  Is  it  not  applicable  to  na- 
tions as  well  ?  And,  if  so,  have  not  nations  come  to  the  great 
crisis  in  which  for  them  the  rule  "Learn  or  perish"  will  prove 
inexorable?  All  must  learn  the  lesson  of  this  war.  The 
United  States  and  the  Allies  cannot  save  the  world  from 
militarism  unless  Germany  learns  her  lesson  thoroughly  and 
completely,  and  they  will  not  save  the  world  or  even  them- 
selves by  a  complete  victory  over  Germany  until  they,  too, 
have  learned  and  can  apply  the  lesson  that  militarism  has  be- 
come the  deadly  enemy  of  mankind. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  death  of  Parnell's  sister,  Emily  Ricketts,  in  the  Dublin  work- 
house hospital  recalls  the  death,  three  or  four  years  ago,  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  the  vagrancy  ward  at  Hamburg.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  story  of  the  little  street  boy  who  died  on  Na- 
poleon's throne.     Sic  transit  gloria   mundi. 


WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS,  founder  and  formerly  director  of 
the  division  of  home  economics  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  lecturer  in  household  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Survey,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Forecast  magazine. 


THE  Sagamore  Sociological  Conference  will  not  be  held  as  usual 
this  summer  at  Sagamore  Beach,  Mass.  "It  is  felt,"  says  the  manage- 
ment, "that  the  money  and  time  and  energy  that  would  otherwise 
be  expended  on  the  conference  can  better  be  employed  in  the  many 
activities  that  lead  directly  to  the  winning  of  the  war."  Hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  "the  conference  may  be  resumed  in  the  summer  of 
1919." 


THE  national  convention  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  adopted  resolutions  urging  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  early  consideration  of  problems  of  readjust- 
ment after  the  war  and  the  appointment  of  some  official  body  to 
deal  with  the  matter;  and  similarly  urging  upon  the  governors  of 
the  various  states  and  the  mayors  of  cities  the  planning  now  of  im- 
provements which  may  be  necessary  with  the  changed  industrial 
conditions  after  the  war  and  which  require  time  to  mature. 


A  MERGER  of  two  of  the  foremost  civic  organizations  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  city,  has  been  effected  through  the 
union  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Guild  and  the  People's  Institute 
of  Brooklyn.  The  guild  building  has  served  its  district  as  a  social 
settlement  for  the  past  decade.  It  will  be  developed  as  a  social  and 
civic  center  for  an  enlarged  area. 


THE  Farmers'  National  Committee  on  War  Finance  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Washington  to  urge  equality  of  financial  sacrifice  by  the 
"taking"  of  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  if  necessar\  of 
$50,000,  heavy  taxation  of  excess  and  war  profits  and  the  complete 
elimination  of  profiteering.  The  committee  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  farming  and  live  stock  organizations.  The  chairman  is 
Gov.  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  and  the  secretary  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh. 


INTERNED  aliens  formerly  under  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  were  transferred  at  the  end  of  June  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  Of  the  2,500  prisoners  affected,  about  2,200  are  at 
Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  most  of  them  the  crews  of  enemy  vessels.  While 
there  has  been  no  complaint  about  the  treatment  of  these  aliens, 
many  of  them  feel  aggrieved  because  they  will  lose  the  value  of 
gardens  planted  and  small  cottages  constructed  by  them — ranging 
from  $10  to  $80  per  man.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  refused  to 
make  the  reimbursements  requested  by  the  men,  being  without  au- 
thority to  make  such  payments. 
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ON  MONDAY  morning  this  week  the  news- 
papers published  the  announcement  that  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  had  set 
July  8  as  the  date  of  its  long-threatened 
strike,  and  on  Monday  afternoon  they  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  President  Wilson  had 
endorsed  a  joint  congressional  resolution 
empowering  the  President  to  take  over  for 
the  government  all  telegraph,  telephone, 
marine  cable  and  radio  systems.  Post- 
master-General Burleson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
also  endorsed  the  resolution.  It  is  expected 
that  the  resolution  will  pass,  but  that  the 
power  will  not  be  exercised  unless  the  strike 
succeeds  in  tying  up  the  telegraph  service 
of  the  country.  The  present  trouble  between 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  came 
to  a  head  a  few  weeks  ago  [see  the  Survey 
for  June  8,  page  292]  when  S.  J.  Konen- 
kamp,  president  of  the  union,  announced 
that  the  company  was  discharging  its  em- 
ployes for  holding  membership  in  the  union. 
William  H.  Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  tried  to 
bring  about  an  agreement,  but  failed,  when 
Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, refused  to  accept  the  principle  of  union 
recognition. 

WHAT  is  declared  to  be  the  first  acquittal 
under  the  espionage  law  occurred  last  week 
when  Frank  Stephens,  prominent  advocate 
of  the  single  tax  and  founder  of  the  Arden 
(Del.)  colony,  was  found  not  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  federal  court  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  Mr.  Stephens  was  charged  with  de- 
claring that  the  sellers  of  liberty  bonds  were 
murderers,  since  they  were  sending  soldiers 
abroad  to  be  killed. 


THE  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  announced  a  campaign  for  $15,000,- 
000,  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  for  $100,000,000, 
previously  announced. 


TAUNTON,  Mass.,  has  renamed  its  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  the  Social  Welfare  League, 
Inc. 


THE  Athenaeum,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  of  English  literary  and  political 
reviews,  has  recently  changed  hands  and  is 
now  edited  as  an  organ  of  reconstruction  by 
Arthur  Greenwood,  Henry  Clay  and  A.  E. 
Zimmern.  All  three  editors  are  writers  on 
economics  and  politics  of  international  repu- 
tation and  have  been  associated  lately  with 
important  government  offices. 


MARY  MACARTHUR,  secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women  Workers 
(England),  is  the  first  woman  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  nominated  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  by  a  political  party.  She  is 
standing  for  Stourbridge  as  a  labor  candi- 
date. Margaret  Bondfield,  organizing  sec- 
retary of  the  federation,  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  parliamentary 
committee    of    the    Trades    Union    Congress. 

OTTO  M.  EIDLITZ,  director  of  industrial 
housing  in  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Labor,  has  thrown  overboard  all  agreements 
tentatively  entered  into  with  local  commit- 
tees and  corporations  for  the  erection  with 
government  loans  of  houses  for  workers  en- 
gaged on  government  contracts.  With  the 
aid  of  associate  directors  appointed  by  the 
war  and  navy  departments,  he  will  de- 
termine the  respective  urgency  of  demands 
for  government  housing  coming  from  dif- 
ferent communities  and,  where  a  need  for 
action  is  recognized,  his  department,  with 
the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  President, 
will  itself  buy  the  land  and  erect  houses  of 
a  permanent  character.  A  management  di- 
vision  is  to   be  created   to   take   care   of   all 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  b°Jo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON,  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

^XPITAL ,  XlfSURPLUS  -ELgEN  MUXTONDOUA^g 


Medal  Tests 

stimulate  Playground  Activities  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  physical  efficiency. 

MEDART  MEDALS 

of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  are  furnished  free,  to- 
gether with  carefully  prepared  efficiency  tests. 

Write  for  Catalog  "  W."  It  explains  the  Medart 
Medal  System,  as  well  as  being  a  recognized  guide 
on  Playground  Equipment. 


FRED   MEDART   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Gymnasium  Outfitters — Steel  Lockers 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With  technical  classes,  at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games,  story  telling, 
dramatics,  preparation  of  pageants  and  gymnastics 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  SHORT  COURSES  FOR  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

IN  WAR  TIME 


For    further    information,   address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago 


The  School  of  Social  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

The  first  year  progra/n  begins  September  18.  A  substan- 
tial preparation  for  forms  of  social  service  now  in  special 
demand.  Correlated  courses  on  work  with  individuals  and 
families  and  on  neighborhood  work.  Well  prepared  students 
may  specialize  in 

Work  With  Children  and  Youth 

Neighborhood  Work  Through  Settlements 

Medical  Social  Service 

Organizing  Charity 

Address,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Graduate  Course  In 
Public  Health  Nursing 


offered  by  the 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

in  cooperation  with 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  course  of  five  months  of  theoretical 
instruction  and  four  months  of  practical 
field  work  under  supervision. 

Open  only   to  graduate  registered  nurses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  are  available  to  assist 
in  the  payment  of  living  expenses.  Term 
opens  September  26,   1918. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION, 
New  Haven,   Conn. 


Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Trains  qualified  students  for  social  work  and 
graduate  nurses  for  public  health  work.  9th 
year  opens  Sept.  16,  1918.  For  bulletin  ad- 
dress Bernard  J.  Newman,  Director,  1302 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Throe 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment,   Sanitarium,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  sod  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPALDING  PLAY  APPARATUS 
-Ol  iJuaBt,  UneiceUed-  /fo^M 
Catalog  Sent  on   Request     y&z%y 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


these  properties  when  finished,  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  experienced  in  connection  with  the 
housing  program  of  the  government,  it  is 
said,  is  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
with  practical  experience  in  the  management 
of  large  housing  developments.  So  far  as- 
planning  and  construction  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Eidlitz  has  at  his  disposal  the  best  talent  in 
the  country. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  girls  graduating 
this  year  from  720  women's  and  coeduca- 
tional colleges  will  also  receive  diplomas 
from  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion for  having  passed  examinations  in  an 
authorized  food  science  course.  Most  of 
them  will  act  this  summer  as  volunteer  teach- 
ers, demonstrators  and  club  organizers  un- 
der their  college  home  economics  instruc- 
tors and  the  county  food  administrators, 
thus  carrying  the  food  saving  campaign 
into  almost  every  community.  In  New  York, 
the  federal  food  administrator  intends  to 
use  the  girls  as  policewomen  to  report  vio- 
lations of  food  rules. 


WHILE  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  hesitated  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
public  employment  offices  in  this  country,  the 
Canadian  Parliament  has  enacted  a  law  to 
accomplish  that  end  across  the  border.  To 
subsidize  public  employment  offices  in  the 
provinces  the  Parliament  has  appropriated 
$50,000  for  1918,  $100,000  for  1919  and  $150,- 
000  for  each  succeeding  year.  These  sums 
ire  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  that  the 
expenditure  of  each  province  for  the  main- 
tenance of  employment  offices  bears  to  the 
total  expenditure  of  all  the  provinces  foi 
such  purposes.  The  law  provides  for  Do- 
minion inspectors,  to  be  chosen  under  civil 
service  rules,  and  gives  the  minister  of  labor 
supervisory  power  to  lay  down  principles 
which  the  provincial  authorities  must  ob- 
serve if  they  wish  to  share  in  the  fund. 


DURING  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  at  Kansas  City  a  group  of  people 
actively  interested  in  the  problem  of  ille- 
gitimacy organized  formally  as  the  Inter- 
city Conference  of  Illegitimacy.  Officers 
elected  for  the  year  were:  Emma  O.  Lund- 
berg  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  chair- 
man;  Mary  Byers  Smith,  Andover,  Mass., 
president  of  the  Boston  Conference  on  Il- 
legitimacy, secretary.  The  conference  voted 
to  register  the  facts  of  all  cases  of  illegiti- 
macy involving  soldiers  coming  to  the  no- 
tice of  any  of  its  correspondents  during  the 
year.  The  secretary  will  receive  and  report 
on  any  such  signed  statements  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  national  conference 
in  1919. 


BY  A  referendum  of  its  1,500  members  the 
Women's  Peace  Party  of  New  York  state 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Woman's  In- 
ternational League.  This  change,  says  the 
league,  "is  made  not  at  all  because  its  zeal- 
ous desire  for  universal,  complete  and  per- 
manent peace  has  lessened  but  because  it  be- 
lieves that  this  aim  can  be  reached  only 
through  world-wide  internationalism.  At 
this  time,  when  it  is  being  so  readilv  as- 
sumed by  millions  of  people  that  perma- 
nent peace  can  be  achieved  by  the  sword 
the  Woman's  International  League  believes 
that  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
only  guarantee  of  lasting  security  is  a  demo- 
cratic league  of  all  nations  based  on  dis- 
armament and  the  removal  of  economic  bar- 
riers. The  members  of  the  Woman's  Inter- 
national League  will  give  unceasing  support 
to  the  great  principles  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  speech  of  Janu.i 
1918." 
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THE     SOUL     OF    A 
CORPORATION 


The  Welfare  Work 

OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

FOR  ITS 

Industrial  Policy-Holders 

AND 

Employees 


Reports    for    1917 


70  rages 


PART    I 

WELFARE   WORK    FOR    POLICY    HOLDERS 

A  statement  and  description  of  a  nursing  service 
covering-  2,000  cities  and  towns,  of  the  distribution 
of  36,000,000  pieces  of  health  literature  in  a  year, 
and  other  activities  that  are  saving  life. 


PART    II 

WELFARE   WORK    FOR    EMPLOYEES 

Advanced  methods  in  caring  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  20,000  employees,  analyses  of  labor 
turnover,  dispensary  work,  industrial  dentistry, 
group  insurance  and  savings  plan.  A  detailed, 
analytical  description. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to 

WELFARE    DIVISION    METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INS.    GO. 
1  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.    GLASS  LINED. 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

•  ANITARY.     EFFICIENT.     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


Time  Thrift  in  Housekeeping 

""\  V  7ITH  the  help  of  your  course  I  am  saving 
^^U     one  third  the  time  in  my  housekeeping. 
The  work  goes  much  easier  and   I   have 
two  hours  a  day  more  for  War  Relief  Work." — 

Mrs.  W.  L.  G. 
This  new  correspondence  course  HOUSEHOLD 

Engineering. Scientific  Management  in  the 

HOME  saves  time,  reduces  expense,  changes  in- 
difference to  enthusiasm  and  gives  the  efficiency 
attitude  of  mind  that  masters  all  difficulties. 

The  12  Parts— 40  to  60  Pages 


1.  Labor  Saving  Kitchen. 

2.  Plans  and  Methods. 

3.  Helpful  Household  Tools. 

4.  Methods  of  Cleaning. 

5.  Food  Planning. 

6.  The  Practical  Laundry. 


7.  Family  Finance  Records. 

8.  Household  Purchasing. 

9.  Servantless  Household. 

10.  Management  of  Servants 

1 1 .  House  Planning. 

12.  Personal  Efficiency. 


Housekeepers  who  want  more  spare  time,  who 
wish  increased  efficiency  and  new  interest  in  their 
daily  work  are  invited  to  investigate  without  charge. 
Write  a  postcard  or  note  or  clip: 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

519  W.  69ih  St..  Chicago.  III. 
I  wish  to  investigate  your  new  course   "Household 
Engineering"    in    12   parts.     Send  full  details  and 

Part (Which  ?) 

If  the  course  does  not  suit  me,  I  will  return 
the  lessons  sent  within  10  days  and  pay  nothing. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  $8.00  in  full  (or)  50c  and  $1.00 
per  month  until  $8.50  in  all  is  paid. 

How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in   a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  moil,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 
new. 

They  protect  your  Mattres9 
from   all    impurities  and 
lengthen  its  life. 
A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


' None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,             Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCIILEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St,   New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  Al.MQl  1ST,  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,           New  York  City 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty   cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wailed,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  live  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  407) 
Annual    rate    per    1,000    in    our    army    for 
special   diseases: 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MALE  ASSISTANT  in  Social  Settle- 
ment House.  Christian.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  in  position  and  salary.  Ad- 
dress 2815  Survey. 

WANTED— Jewish  woman  of  education 
and  refinement,  experienced  in  women  and 
girls'  problems,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional, to  take  charge  of  Y.  W.  H.  A.  Ap- 
ply J.  N.  Sokohl,  1205  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans. 

WANTED — Two  experienced  teachers 
who  can  teach  the  regular  school  grades 
and  act  as  cottage  mothers  in  Jewish  Or- 
phanage. Salary  $50  per  month,  room, 
board  and  laundry,  etc.,  included.  Address 
2820  Survey^ 

WANTED— Two  cooks  for  State  In- 
dustrial School.  Man  and  wife,  male  or 
female.  Applicants  must  have  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  training.  Address  J.  H. 
Bayer,  Supt.,  Tenn.  Ind.  School,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

WANTED— College  woman,       trained 

case-worker  preferred,  for   charity  visitor. 

Very  interesting  field.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HOUSE  is  look- 
ing for  an  experienced  head  worker.  Must 
be  Jewish.  Address  Mrs.  S.  Karger,  1316 
Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— Position  by  experienced 
social  worker,  country  preferred.  Address 
2819  Survey. 

STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST  —  Experi- 
enced, rapid,  high  school  graduate,  desires 
stenography  or  typing  in  leisure  hours. 
'Phone  Bryant  2536. 

SOCIAL  service  worker  desires  position,, 
experience  Hospital  Social  Service  (not 
trained  nurse).     Address  2821    Survey. 


WOMAN  graduate  of  college  and  of 
Boston  School  of  Social  Work  desires  part 
time  work,  preferably  war-work  in  or  near 
Boston.    Address  2822  Survey. 


YOUNG  woman  with  four  years'  ex- 
ecutive experience  in  welfare  work,  also 
teaching  experience.  Graduate  of  school 
of  civics ;  A.  M.  degree  in  Sociology,  de- 
sires social  service  work  or  teaching.  Free 
September  1.  Prefers  either  South  or 
West.      Address    2823    Survey. 

WANTED— By  English  Graduate  Nurse, 
position  as  superintendent  of  institution ; 
good  testimonials  as  first  class  organizer 
and  administrator.  Two  years  superin- 
tendent of  large  institution  abroad  and  12 
months  as  superintendent  of  T.  B.  Sana- 
torium at  present  in  America.  Apply  2824 
Survey. 
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W  O  S  S  Q 

Week   ending  March   8.    1918 100.2  68.4 

Week  ending   March    15,    1918 90.6  71. 

Week  ending   March   22,   1918 78.5  72.7 

Week  ending  March    24,    1918 90.6  71. 

Week  ending  April    5,    1918 78.5  72.74 

Week   ending  April    26.    1918 86.9  74.1 

Week   ending  May   3.    l'>18 145.8  56.84 

Week  ending  May   24,    1918 129.  40.79 

New  cases  of  special  diseases  were  re- 
ported among  troops  in  the  United  States 
as  follows: 


s"|ts 

g'ls 

,        fa* 

11   -ii" 

lao       _«  j«  Z 

>~-       Si'- 
•y.  'j:       g  &  a 

Week  ending  February  22,  1918 1578  1834 

Week  ending  March   8,    1918 1637  2390 

Week  ending  March    15,    1918 1677  2136 

Week  ending:  March  22.   1918 1744  1883 

Week  ending  Anril    5,    l'H8 3113  1730 

Week  ending  May   3.    1918 3561  1258 

Week  ending  May   24.   1918 3145  605 

Are  the  people  who  have  sons  in  the  army 
going  to  allow  prostitutes,  "95  per  cent  of 
whom  are  diseased,"  to  feed  on  the  life  blood 
of  our  nation?  Cure  the  disease  in  your 
own  home  town.  Don't  drive  the  diseases 
to  another  city.  This  does  not  do  any  good 
to  the  country  at  large. 

The  best  ally  Germany  can  turn  loose  in 
America  is  a  diseased  prostitute.  Germany 
could  well  afford  to  pay  such  women  to 
ply  their  trade  free  of  charge.  In  one  town 
near  a  southern  army  camp  1,129  treatments 
were  given  free  of  charge  at  the  United 
States  Government  Clinic  during  March  for 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  attendance  in  thirty  days. 
The  cost  of  treatment  per  person  in  one  clinic 
was  sixtv-six  cents;  in  another  thirty-three 
cents.  Where  can  so  much  good  be  done  at 
so   little   expense? 

The  medicine  for  treatment  of  syphilis, 
formerly  all  made  in  Germany,  is  now  man- 
ufactured here  under  United  States  govern- 
ment license,  every  batch  of  which  is  ex- 
amined at  the  government  laboratory  for  ef- 
ficiency. 

Many  people  who  through  lax  morals,  and 
the  temptation  dangled  before  them  nightly 
and  daily,  in  many  cities,  have  contracted 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  are  financially  unable 
to  pay  for  treatment.  The  only  doctors 
whom  they  do  go  to  are  quacks,  who  adver- 
tise "sure  cures,"  which  never  cure.  These 
blood-money  suckers  should  be  driven  from 
every  city. 

The  cities  should  maintain  free  venereal 
clinics  where  all  who  are  afflicted  can  be 
treated.  This  is  as  proper  a  burden  on  the 
local  public  purse  as  taxes  to  pay  the  police 
force  or  judges.  Wards  in  local  hospitals 
should  be  rented  or  beds  provided  at  city, 
town  or  county  expense.  Detention  homes 
in  the  country,  where  chronic  prostitutes 
should  be  sent  and  cured  should  be  provided. 
There  they  should  be  taught  a  new  trade, 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  given  a  new  start 
in   life. 

Some   man    started    all   these   poor   women 


on  the  down  grade,  gave  them  the  disease 
originally,  and  it  is  up  to  the  manhood  of 
the   United   States   to  stop  this  slaughter. 

Cure  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  protect 
your  own  firesides.  This  will  help  win  the 
war.  With  almost  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  we 
can  prevent  nine  new  men  out  of  every  one 
hundred  coming  into  our  army  from  con- 
tracting syphilis  or  gonorrhea.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  America,  having  the  winning 
of  the  war  their  object,  can  help.  Don't 
throw  a  stone.  Don't  preach  morality.  Just 
cure  the  sick.  Follow  Christ.  He  never 
asked  how  any  one  contracted  leprosy.  He 
did  things.     Won't  you? 

Graham  F.  Blandy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Convalescent  Clubs:  A  Plan  for  Rehabilita- 
tion By  George  Edward  Barton,  director  of 
Consolation    House,   Clifton    Springs,    New   York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East    19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc..  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,   New   York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Rez-iew;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June):  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Avenue,    Springfield,    Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National   Child    Labor   Committee,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union   Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  608 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,   Inc..   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty   cents  a  line  per   month;  four  weekly   inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Community  Center  Association,  National.    Pitts- 
burgh, first  week  Tuly.     John  Collier,  pres.:  sec'y. 
Ed.  L.  Burchard,  617  C.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  inkialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
sjme  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  arc  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right    hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

6  i  TjOJf  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■LJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  nerds 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.   Thy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 

cer,  Ascc. 
i  1  i.i:  ities,   N'csw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.    Child  Welf.    Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nexc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,    Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlwvv. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost   of   Living,   Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the   Ywca. 

Public    Ownership    League   of   Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Dtv.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,    Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 
Efficiency  Work.   Bmr. 
Electoral   Reform,   Ti.   Aprl. 

Employment,   Natl.    Social   Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Er.    Rbf. 
Exhibits,   Aaspim,   Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmii. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell   Sage    Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't"n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn, 

Amer.    Soc.    for  Cont.    of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   Cons,   of    Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.  Soc.   for  Social    Hygii 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.    for    Mint.    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Nova.    Rbf. 

Survey    Associates.    Health    Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics.    Aiiea. 
Home   Work.   Ncli 
Hospitals.    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of    I c wish   Worn. 

International    Institute    for    Foreign-born    Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,    RciCBM. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.    Assn.    for   Labor   Legislation. 
Industrial   (lirls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 
Natl.   Child    Labor   Com. 
Natl.   League  of   Worn.   Workers. 
Natl.   Worn.  Trade    '    nion   League. 
Russell  Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   fad.  Studies. 
Survey  Associates,    Ind.   Dept. 
Ncsw,    New  A,    Nlws,    Xlt'CAN. 

Insanity.    NcMH. 

Institutions,     \hka. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

Com.    on     Int.    Justin-    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey   Associates,   For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.   A.u  t  .  Net  c. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race    Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton    Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.    Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,   Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Niww, 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Pola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social   Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,   Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn..   Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh.   Praa.  New  a. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid    Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of    Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home   Economics   As<ii 
Natl.    Board   of  the   Y.   W.    I        \ 
Natl.   League   for   Woman's-  Service. 
Natl.    League   of   Worn.   Workers. 
Natl.   Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.      Natl       War     Work     Council, 

Y.  M.  C    Assns.  of  U    S.,  G 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,  Ntas,  Niww, 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  H  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law   enforcement. 


AMERICAN     ASSN.     FOR     STUDY     AND     PRE- 
VENTION  OF   INFANT    MORTALITY— ti, 
B,    Knipp.    exec,    sec'y;    1211    Cathedral    St.    llalti- 
more.       Literature.       Exhibits.       Urges    prenatal    in- 
struction;   adequate   obstetrie.il    care;    birth    n 
t ion  ;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Wmcliell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  scnool,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,    Baltimore,    Md.;    Mrs.    Persis    B     McCurdy, 

acting  sec  y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship  fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— Win.  Dudley  Foulke,  pres.;  C. 
G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg..  Phila- 
delphia. Advocates  a  rational  and  fundamental  re- 
form in  electing  representatives.  Pamphlet  free. 
Membership   $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
in, .-ion  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining.  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine   and   monthly   bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU      OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 261 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy    B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot; 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT    OF     COLORED     PEOPLE— Moor- 

heid  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fitth  Ave,  New  N,,rk.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  lights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regaiding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership.  10,000, 
with    100  branches.      .Membership,   $1    upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  — 6U0  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spifittfal  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war    work    councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St..  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— (has.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  Y'ork.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  Y'ork.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  12  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.;  William  T.  Cross,  gen. 
sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court  Chicago.  General  or- 
ganization to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes 
proceedings  annual  meetings'.  Monthly  bulletin, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
Main   division   and  chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,   Dr.   Herman   Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Dr.   Frankwood   E.   Williams. 

Organization    of    Social    Forces,    W.    J.    Norton. 

Uniting    of    Native    and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 
Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  William  H.  Baldwin,  sec'y;  A.  S.  Frissell, 
treas.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  develops 
necessary  agencies  of  relief;  encourages  co-opera- 
tion between  existing  agencies;  trains  Negro  so- 
cial workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with    government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips'  C  randall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards-  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  21  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.:  Rush  Taggart.  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  Y'ork.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield.  M.D..  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  Y'ork  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703).  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.   N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  12  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division.  , 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health.  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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MAZDA 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  progress  and  develop- 
ments in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute 
this  information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  service. 
MAZDA  Se.-vice  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark 
Mazda  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
MAZDA  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine, 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 
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JOTTINGS 


WHAT  may  become  an  epoch-making  step 
in  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases 
was  taken  last  week  when  Congress  passed 
the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill  [see  the  Survey 
for  last  week,  page  403]  providing  that 
$4,000,000  be  spent  within  two  years  in  ways 
detailed  in  the  measure.  Among  these  are 
appropriations  to  state  boards  of  health,  for 
the  detention  of  infected  persons  (to  be  paid 
as  authorized  by  the  secretaries  of  the  war 
and  navy),  and  for  research  in  various  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  into  the  socio- 
logical and  medical  aspects  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. The  bill  creates  an  interdepartmental 
board  of  social  hygiene,  and  a  division  of 
venereal  diseases  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.   The  President's  signature  is  expected. 


THE  Nation,  for  many  years  one  of  the  best 
known  weekly  publications  in  this  country 
in  the  field  of  political  and  literary  comment, 
announces  its  complete  editorial  separation 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Thus  ends 
an  alliance  dating  back  to  1881,  when  the 
ownership  of  the  two  publications  was  merged 
by  Henry  Villard.  Prof.  William  MacDon- 
ald,  formerly  professor  of  history  at  Brown 
University  and  for  the  past  year  lecturer 
on  political  science  at  the  University  of 
California,  will  associate  himself  with  Os- 
wald Garrison  Villard  and  Henry  R.  Mus- 
sey  on  the  editorial   staff. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  has  been  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  1919.  The  date  has  not 
been  definitely  selected  but  will  probably  be 
between    May    15    and   June    15. 


LAST  week  announcement  was  made  that 
President  Wilson,  by  executive  order,  had 
placed  all  sanitary  and  public  health  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  executive  bureaus, 
agencies  and  offices  created  during  the  war 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Further  details  concerning  this  im- 
portant step  will  be  published  later  in  the 
Survey. 


A  SPECIAL  American  Red  Cross  mission 
will  shortly  be  sent  to  Switzerland,  it  is  an- 
nounced, to  relieve  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  American  civilian  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  com- 
mission will  also  extend  relief  to  destitute 
citizens  of  the  Allied  Powers  now  in  Switzer- 
land and  aid  the  Swiss  in  relieving  suffer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  war.  Joseph  B.  Dim- 
mick,  former  mayor  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is 
chairman. 


in  working  conditions  unfavorable  to  labor 
during  the  war,  he  could  not  assent  to  a 
bill  under  which  the  government  itself  made 
such  a  change.  An  effort  to  override  the 
veto  failed  in  the  House  or  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  246  to  50.  The  objectionable 
provision  was  then  eliminated  and  the  bill 
promptly  repassed. 

MARGARET  SANGER,  the  most  prominent 
advocate  of  birth  control  in  this  country, 
was  expelled  this  week  from  the  Birth 
Control  League  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  actively  supporting  her  for  some  time. 
Mrs.  Sanger,  it  was  alleged,  had  reported 
to  the  district-attorney  that  Frederick  A. 
Blossom,  treasurer  of  the  league,  had  not 
properly  accounted  for  funds  in  his  posses- 
sion. A  committee  of  the  league  investigated 
her  charge  and  declared  that  it  was  untrue. 
A  statement  issued  by  the  league  said  that 
it  would  continue  its  propaganda.  Dr.  Blos- 
som  was   elected    vice-president. 


THE  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  has  become  the  storm  center  of  war 
prohibition,  has  reported  out  a  new  amend- 
ment to  the  emergency  food  bill.  This 
would  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  the  alcoholic 
beverages  after  December  31,  1918,  and  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine  after 
November  1,  1918.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  passed,  would  be  to  make  the  coun- 
try bone-dry  for  the  period  of  the  war. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  two  weeks  ago, 
vetoed  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill  because  it  contained  a 
provision  requiring  government  clerks  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  seven. 
The  President  took  the  position  that,  having 
asked  private  employers  to  make  no  change 


THE  Women's  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  had  its  status  re- 
affirmed as  advisory  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  formulated  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  its  usefulness  strength- 
ened through  the  appointment  of  an  execu- 
tive secretary  who  will  be  permanently  lo- 
cated at  national  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Alberta  Peters  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary.  Mrs.  William 
K.  Draper,  of  New  York  city,  is  chairman. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  general  manager, 
the  committee  may  charge  certain  members 
with  the  observance  of  special  activities.  In 
this  connection  the  following  activities  have 
been  suggested:  convalescent  homes  and 
nurses'  houses;  recruiting  women  personnel; 
chapter  workrooms;  canteens;  motor  corps; 
home   service    and    military   hospitals. 


FEAR  of  a  nation-wide  strike  of  telegraph 
operators  was  temporarily  allayed  when  on 
July  7,  the  day  before  the  strike  had  been  set 
for,  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Telegraphers'  Union,  agreed  to  call 
it  off  at  the  request  of  William  B.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  labor.  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
joined  Secretary  Wilson  in  urging  this  action. 
A  telegram  sent  by  Secretary  Wilson  to  Mr. 
Konenkamp  asked  that  the  strike  be  post- 
poned "until  I  can  have  a  conference  with 
you  and  others."  It  declared  also  that  "the 
Congress  is  now  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  undoubtedly  exact  justice  will  be  done 
all  the  parties  at  interest."  Meanwhile,  re- 
ports from  New  Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Chi- 
cago were  that  union  operators  were  locked 
out  when  they  went  to  work  on  July  8. 
Finally,  the  resolution  empowering  the 
President  to  take  over  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  was  adopted  by  the  House 
but  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  up 
to  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Doubt  was  ex- 
pressed whether  it  would  be  adopted  before 
a  congressional  recess. 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
437). 

Surveys  in   Mental  Deviation   in  Prisons, 
Public  Schools,  and  Orphanages  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Brief  description   of   local   condi- 
tions   and    need    for    custodial    care    and 
training    dependent,    defective    and    delin- 
quent classes.     Under  auspices  of  the  State 
Joint  Committee,  California  State  Board  of 
Charities     and      Corrections.       California 
State  Printing  Office,   Sacramento,   1918. 
Report  on   Fresno's  Immigration  Problem. 
With    particular   reference   to    educational 
facilities  and  requirements.    By  State  Com- 
mission   of   Immigration    and    Housing   of 
California,  March,  1918.     California  State 
Printing  Office,  Sacramento,  1918. 
Psychological  Tests.    A  bibliography.    Sup- 
plement   1,   to  January    1,    1918.     Bulletin 
No.    6.      Bureau    of    Educational    Experi- 
ments,   16   West  8   street,   New   York  city. 
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The  New  Independence  Day 


WHAT  the  exceptional  city  was  doing  five  years 
ago — Rochester,  Cleveland  and  the  other  pio- 
neers— has  become  national.  We  are  setting  out 
to  welcome  the  stranger  within  our  gates  to 
citizenship  in  the  American  commonwealth,  and  our  Fourth 
of  July  parades  are  putting  this  new  income  of  race  and  blood 
and  loyalty  in  a  living  stream  down  our  public  thoroughfares. 
Nothing  could  serve  better  than  these  colorful  pageants  the 
double  purpose  of  making  Americans  aware  of  such  human 
reinforcements  to  our  New  World  stock  and  of  making  these 
newcomers  aware  that  their  part  and  place  is  recognized. 

A  year  ago  average  American  newspapers  got  little  farther 
than  a  general  damning  of  all  hyphenates;  today  they  are  pub- 
lishing with  glad  acclaim 
the  strange  guttural  names 
of  peoples  who  are  poten- 
tialities in  the  struggle  to 
throw  off  autocracy  in 
Europe,  as  they  are  fel- 
low searchers  with  us  for 
the  treasures  of  democ- 
racy here  in  the  New 
World.  We  have  achieved 
parades  of  all  mankind  as 
happy  auguries  and  sym- 
bols of  Tennyson's  par- 
liament. Over  forty  na- 
tionalities took  part  in  the 
Independence  Day  pag- 
eant in  New  York,  the 
Poles  winning  first  hon- 
ors, the  Syrians  second, 
the  Portuguese  third ;  and 
Chinese,  French,  British, 
Italian  and  Swiss,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Greeks,  "Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  Ori- 
gin," Japanese,  Norweg- 
ians, Russians,  Spanish, 
Ukrainians,  Venezuelans, 
Rumanians,  Armenians, 
Croatians,  Czechs,  Irish, 
Danes,  Jugo-Slavs  and 
Lithuanians,  sharing  in 
special    recognition.      On 


this  and  succeeding  pages  and  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  are 
some  impressions  of  this  loyalty  parade — its  spirit  no  less  than 
its  substance — by  Joseph  Stella,  himself  an  Italian  immigrant. 
It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail  into  the  observance  of 
the  day  in  all  American  cities.  But  let  us  take  Chicago  as  an 
illustration. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  hat,  in  heroic  mold,  was  the  center  of  two 
of  the  largest  Independence  Day  celebrations  there.  At 
one,  around  which  many  thousands  of  Bohemian-Americans 
gathered,  it  was  right  side  up  and  on  the  big  band  of  it  was 
emblazoned:  "This  is  our  melting  pot."  The  other  was 
upside  down  and  filled  with  children  dressed  in  red,  white  and 


- 
"Sana  the  Heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails'' 


A  CZECHO-SLOVAK 
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of  their  enlistment  in  the  national  Po- 
lish Army,  but  numerous  were  the  stars 
on  the  service  flags  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  mothers  of  the  boys  in 
the  camps  and  at  the  front. 

America's  new  Independence  Day 
was  Chicago's  greatest  Fourth  of  July. 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  Education  and  Naturaliza- 
tion of  Foreign-Born  Adults,  including 
most  of  the  social  agencies  and  influen- 
tial clubs,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  "foreign  cabinet"  which  had 
rounded  up  an  amazing  number  of 
liberty  loan  subscribers  and  subscrip- 
tions  from    its   cosmopolitan    constitu- 


blue.  It  led  the  endless  procession  of  Poles  as  they  circled 
around  the  Kosciusko  monument,  to  stack  their  flags  and  ban- 
ners like  a  color-guard  for  the  flag  above  every  flag.  Their 
slogans  stirred  the  American  heart  as  deeply  as  the  Polish 
blood.  One  read,  "The  first  soldier  from  Chicago  to  be  killed 
was  a  Pole."  There  were  scarcely  any  young  men  of  military 
age  to  be  seen,  except  those  bearing  on  their  arms  the  bands 


POLISH    RIDERS 


CRUCIFIX-BEARING 

LITHUANIAN 


Drawings  by 
Joseph  Stella 

ency,  no  less  than  sixty-four  racial  groups  held  cele- 
brations of  their  own  and  thirty-five  community 
celebrations  were  held  by  natives  and  other  left- 
overs. At  3  o'clock  the  American  flag  was  raised 
at  each  one  of  these  celebrations  and  many  others 
throughout  the  city.  Allegiance  was  pledged  to  it 
by  each  group  who  put  both  their  hearts  and  their 
wills  into  it,  with  a  vim  and  a  gratitude  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood. 

Thousands  of  German-Americans  united  in  de- 
claring their  unreserved  loyalty  to  democracy  here 
and  in  Germany  and  to  the  United  States  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor  in  this  war  against  the  German  government 
and  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  half  million  souvenir  programs,  containing  the 
President's  message  and  his  letter  "to  the  citizens  of 
foreign  extraction"  who  had  petitioned  him  to 
sponsor  this  kind  of  a  celebration  of  a  new  Inde- 
pendence Day,  were  distributed  to  the  throngs 
gathered  at  all  these  celebrations.  A  concerted  and 
continuous  effort  to  systematize  and  standardize  the 
training  in  English  for  American  citizenship  will  be 
prosecuted  by  the  joint  committee  in  cooperation 
with  official  agencies. 

A  notable  ovation  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  by 
a  great  audience  crowding  the  auditorium  closed  the 
day.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  occasion 
was    the    enthusiastic    applause    which    greeted    his 
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every  emphasis  upon  high  ethical  and  social 
ideals  as  heartily  as  every  allusion  to  the  great 
achievement  of  the  army  and  navy  depart- 
ments in  landing  a  million  Americans  at  the 
front. 


A  GREEK — IN  THE  GARB  OF  THE 
FIGHT  AT  THERMOPYLAE 


A   SCOTCH 
BANDMASTER 


A     KNOT    IN    THE 

LONG    PROCESSION 

OF    ITALIANS 


Drawings  by  Joseph  Stella 


Washington  Gladden 

By  Graham   Taylor 

WARDEN   OF  CHICAGO  COMMONS 


IN  penetrating  the  great  horizon  through  death,  Wash- 
ington Gladden  has  done  what  he  has  been  doing  all  his 
long  life.  His  horizons  have  never  shut  him  in,  but 
have  always  beckoned  him  on.  The  isolation  of  his  boy 
life  on  the  farm  impelled  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  country 
school  and  the  long  winter  evenings  to  cultivate  the  tastes 
and  form  the  habits  of  a  student,  a  wide  reader  and  a  keen 
observer. 

His  apprenticeship  in  a  printer's  shop  stimulated  his  first 
essays  toward  authorship.  The  "modest  pretensions"  and 
"perfectly  rigid  curriculum"  at  Williams  College,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  led  him  to  verify  in  advance  what  he 
heard  James  A.  Garfield  say  long  afterwards  that  "a  pine 
bench,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it  and  me  at  the 
other,  is  a  good  enough  college  for  me."  His  youthful  protest 
against  the  proscription  of  innocent  amusements,  which  as  a 
pastor  years  afterwards  he  voiced  against  the  successful  effort 
of  clergymen  to  shut  them  out  of  a  New  England  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
may  have  been  the  earliest  expression  of  his  social  consciousness, 
which  led  to  his  insight  and  participation  in  all  the  social 
issues  of  his  day.  The  Civil  War  developed  a  staunch  patriot- 
ism which  was  so  firmly  and  fearlessly  based  that  he  never 
flinched  from  taking  and  defending  the  broader,  more  human, 
more  principled  and  idealistic  views  of  national  and  church 
policies  when  and  where  narrower,  unjust  and  short-sighted 
opinions  held  sway.  To  further  these  views  he  became  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Independent,  and  when  under  the  title 
of  "the  publishers'  notices"  advertisements  were  printed  in 
editorial  form,  he  resigned  for  the  sake  of  editorial  honor  and 
the  honesty  of  advertising. 

Shoeshop  strikes  in  New  England  and  unemployment  there 
and  elsewhere  caused  his  entrance  upon  the  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic problems  and  industrial  relations.  His  addresses  to 
workingmen  and  their  employers  at  Springfield  as  early  as 
1876  became  his  most  widely  read  book.  From  that  time  on 
throughout  his  entire  pulpit  and  public  career  he  spoke  and 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  "the  labor  question  was  thrust 
upon  him,"  that  he  was  "not  required  to  go  in  search  of  it," 
but  that  it  was  made  "his  duty,  as  a  Christian  teacher  and  as 
(Continued  on  page  436) 


John   Purroy  Mitchel 

By  Charles  A.   Beard 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT  would  be  easier  to  write  of  the  splendid  personal  quali- 
ties of  John  Purroy  Mitchel  than  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  achievements  of  his  administration.  The  for- 
mer he  possessed  in  his  own  right ;  the  latter  were  the 
results  of  many  collective  efforts  under  his  leadership.  The 
keenness  of  his  mind,  the  precision  with  which  he  went  to  the 
heart  of  knotty  problems,  his  tireless  industry,  his  undaunted 
fighting  spirit,  his  courage — all  these  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  no  celebration  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  More- 
over, he  had  none  of  the  petty  arts  of  the  politician.  Those 
who  know  how  he  worked  at  city  government  can  all  testify 
that  when,  on  examination,  he  came  to  a  conclusion  on  a 
specific  matter,  he  made  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  opposition  which  his  action  might  arouse.  He 
stood  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.  Everybody  knew 
where  he  could  be  found.  He  did  not  huckster  or  trim  or 
evade.  By  this  he  often  stirred  opposition  needlessly  and 
weakened  his  command  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  supported  him.  He  did  not  smile,  and  bow,  and  usher 
visitors  in  and  out,  giving  them  false  impressions  and  leaving 
them  in  the  dark  as  to  his  intentions.  He  had  convictions 
and  lived  up  to  them  and  died  for  them.  In  an  age  when 
shifty  evasiveness  and  cowardly  demagogy  are  too  often  prac- 
tised by  statesmen  thinking  of  their  careers  it  was  inspiring  to 
see  a  man  who  could  defy  powers  of  first  magnitude  and  hit 
from  the  shoulder  without  thought  of  personal  consequences. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Mitchel  that  he  labored  without 
thinking  of  his  own  political  fortunes,  giving  little  heed  to 
conciliation  and  to  smooth  and  easy  ways  to  public  preferment. 
All  this  stands  written  in  the  record  and  is  acknowledged 
by  friends  and  political  opponents. 

The  honors  of  his  administration  Mr.  Mitchel  shared  with 
others,  but  it  may  be  added  that  no  mayor  ever  selected  his 
administrative  colleagues  with  more  care  and  with  more 
thought  concerning  fitness  for  their  tasks  than  did  he.  It  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the  level  of  talent  drawn  to  the  mayor's 
great  departments  of  government  was  never  as  high  as  under 
his  administration.  No  appointing  officer  ever  selected  his 
cabinet  with  more  singleness  of  thought  about  their  capacity 
(Continued  on  page  436) 
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A  family,  with  all  its  goods  packed  on  a  sled,  leaving  its  ruined  village  to  seek  fortune  elsewhere 


Following  the  Flood  in  North  China 

How  Relief  Is  Being  Brought  to  Sufferers  from 
One    of    the    Worst    Devastations    in    History 

By  an  American  Social  Worker  in  China 


SO  much  has  been  happening  and  there  has  been  so 
much  suffering  within  the  past  year,  called  by 
Mr.  Howells  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  that  it  seems  like 
only  adding  another  unnecessary  worry  to  bring  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  world  the  story  of  one  of  the  greatest 
floods  in  recent  history.  This  flood  happened  in  China,  where 
floods  are  so  common  that  they  are  not  even  reported  usually 
in  the  newspapers  of  western  lands.  But  this  one  last  Octo- 
ber was  recognized  as  quite  unusual,  and  paragraphs  about  it 
did  appear  in  the  larger  papers  in  American  cities.  First  re- 
ports are  usually  exaggerated,  however,  and  no  one  took  espe- 
cial interest  except  those  who  really  knew  conditions.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  first  great  onslaught  had  come,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  well  informed  through  the  legation  in 
Peking,  had  spared  the  sum  of  $125,000  to  give  to  flood  re- 
lief in  North  China.  Since  then  it  has  added  more.  I  state 
this  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  recognition  which  was 
given  by  Americans  who  really  knew  the  need. 

But  even  so,  the  North  China  Christian  Flood  Relief  Com- 
mittee, the  agency  that  is  at  present  doing  the  greatest  amount 
of  actual  flood  relief  work,  and  all  other  workers  even  in  the 
flooded  regions,  failed  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster. At  first  there  was  under  water,  an  area,  including 
Tientsin  and  other  important  places,  the  size  of  the  combined 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Since 
then  the  water  has  left  Tientsin  and  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  a  few  counties  are  still  almost  entirely  submerged, 
thousands  of  villages  have  been  inundated,  and  hundreds  of 
people  drowned,  frozen,  starved  or  killed  by  disease ;  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  have  been  destroyed  and  a  great 
deal  of  further  distress  was  occasioned. 

As  soon  as  an  idea  was  gained  as  to  how  much  relief  work 
must  accompany  this  great  disaster,  the  Chinese  government, 
the  American  and  Chinese  Red  Cross  societies,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  various  churches  and  missions  near  the 
affected  districts  got  busy.  Various  special  societies  were 
organized  by  the  Chinese,  and  certain  individuals  undertook 
relief  work  to  a  considerable  extent,  using  their  own  private 
funds.     Great  camps  were  erected  in  Tientsin,  and  thousands 


of  refugees,  not  only  from  the  city  itself  but  from  all  over 
the  province  of  Chihli,  were  housed.  Grain  was  distributed 
to  the  needy  who  might  still  be  able  to  live  in  their  threatened 
homes,  and  relief  in  other  ways  was  afforded. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  a  good  degree  of  cooperation  has  been 
attained  between  the  different  agencies,  and  there  has  been 
relatively  little  overlapping  in  the  administration  of  relief. 
The  two  chief  agencies  now  carrying  on  most  of  the  work 
are  the  Chinese  government  council,  directed  by  Hsiung  Hsi- 
ling,  premier  under  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and  the  North  China 
Christian  Flood  Relief  Committee.  In  some  of  the  worst 
districts  the  latter  is  in  direct  charge  of  all  the  work,  though 
it  has  a  complete  understanding  with  the  government  council, 
and  the  government  has  turned  over  to  it  a  large  proportion 
of  all  its  funds  for  expenditure  and  management.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  missionaries  that  they  could  at  such  short 
notice  absorb  so  much  extra  work  and  so  many  extra  duties 
and  exhibit  the  business  capacity  to  manage  such  large  sums 
of  money.  It  is  only  another  indication  of  what  visitors  and 
business  men  in  "missionary  countries"  often  miss,  the  real 
devotion  and  ability  of  the  mass  of  Christian  missionaries. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  Sir  John  Jordan,  the  Brit- 
ish minister  at  Peking,  and  the  managing  secretaries  are  J.  B. 
Tayler,  of  the  London  Mission,  and  W.  P.  Mills,  of  the 
Peking  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (the  Princeton 
University  Center  in  China),  with  which  Survey  readers 
have  recently  been  made  familiar  through  Mr.  Burgess'  series 
of  articles  on  China's  Social  Challenge.  The  headquarters 
of  the  relief  committee  is  in  the  main  building  of  this  insti- 
tution. A  number  of  missionaries  are  voluntarily  giving  up 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  and  many  others  part  or  half 
time.  Practically  all  the  assistance  given  by  foreigners  and 
by  Chinese  has  been  without  pay. 

When  one  first  visits  the  scene  where  the  water  is  still  stand- 
ing, after  six  months  time,  he  is  struck  by  the  absolute  de- 
struction and  desolation  it  has  carried  with  it.  I  sailed  in  a 
Chinese  junk  for  five  hours  across  the  great  wa,  or  flood 
lake,  with  a  favorable  breeze,  before  I  arrived  in  Wen  An 
City,  the  center  of  the  flooded  district.     On  the  way  I  passed 
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UNDER  THE  RED  CROSS  IN  CHINA 

Mats  and  grain  are  here  being  given  out  to  flood 

sufferers  employed  in  building  a  dike  at  Su  Chia 

Ch'ao.     The  director  of  the  work  in  this  city,  Dr. 

Wang,  can  be  seen  directly  under  the  flag 

a  hundred  little  villages,  sticking  up  on  their  islr.nds,  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  world  except  for  the  tiny  junks  that 
ply  between  them  and  the  mainland.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  villages  are  built  on  higher  ground  than  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  over  half  the  houses  in  the  county  have  fallen, 
and  many  more  are*  so  undermined  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  much  longer.  Practically  all  the  houses  are  made  of 
mud,  and  it  does  not  take  much  soaking  to  bring  them  down. 
In  the  winter,  while  the  water  was  still  high,  it  froze  often  to 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  houses,  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  live  on  ice  all  winter.  With  the  spring 
thaw,  the  ice  melted  and  the  receding  water  carried  awaj 
many  more  of  the  houses  with  it. 

Now  conditions  are  somewhat  better.  The  water  is  at 
present  going  down  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a  day;  but  this  is 
temporary   as  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  wa,  and  when   the 


rainy  season  comes  the  water  will  again  begin  to  rise.  In  the 
meantime  the  people  are  eating  roots,  leaves,  bark,  weeds,  and 
cakes  made  from  chaff  and  the  husks  of  grain.  It  is  not  pala- 
table or  nutritive  food,  but  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  even  that  is  now  growing  scarce.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  ground,  the  only  means  of  production,  is  useless,  and  there 
is  no  possible  way  for  the  men  who  are  left  in  the  region  to 
earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Last  winter 
it  was  only  too  common  an  occurrence  for  mothers  to  sell  their 
own  children,  hoping  thus  to  save  the  lives  of  the  children 
and  themselves.  Even  on  the  streets  of  Peking  children  were 
offered  for  sale  by  their  starving  parents. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  alleviate  as  much  of  this 
terrible  suffering  as  possible.  The  Christian  union  commit- 
tee has  established  refuges  in  the  various  Buddhist  and  Con- 
fucian temples  in  Wen  An,  and  many  women  and  children 
are  being  housed  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  homes  in 
this  way.  The  various  camps  at  Tientsin,  managed  by  the 
different  relief  agencies,  took  care  of  tens  of  thousands  during 
the  winter  in  the  same  way  but  on  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive scale.  In  the  refuges  and  camps  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  the  Christian  committees,  school  was 
taught,  many  of  the  natives  for  the  first  time  learning  how 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  various  trades,  such  as  mat  and  net  making,  so  that 
the  refugees  are  able  in  some  way  to  keep  busy  and  pay  back 
a  fraction  of  their  expenses,  besides  earning  a  little  money  and 
knowledge  for  themselves.  Drill  and  games  for  the  children, 
talks  on  hygiene,  family  care  and  motherhood,  and  church 
services  and  Bible  classes,  are  also  conducted.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  refugees  will  have  gained  at  least  something  in  exchange 
for  their  hard  experiences. 

Employment  is  also  afforded  to  several  thousand  men,  who 
are  not  admitted  into  the  refuges.  A  much  needed  macadam- 
ized road  is  being  built  from  Pekin  to  Tungchow,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Three  thousand 
men  are  employed  on  this  road.  Dikes  are  also  being  con- 
structed along  the  various  river  banks  which  will  serve  to  hold 
back  the  waters  in  future  floods.  I  went  down  to  Wen  An 
City  to  see  the  men  being  selected  for  this  undertaking,  ac- 
companying a  member  of  the  committee  in  this  trip  to  the 
various  little  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  where  four  hun- 
dred of  the  total  of  a  thousand  men  were  chosen.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  city  the  ground  is  now  free  from  water  to 
some  extent,  and  we  were  able  to  walk  from  village  to  village. 
We  were  met  every  place  by  crowds  of  enthusiastic  people  who 


WE    WANT    WORK 

A  thousand  men  are  at  present  working  on  the  dikes  and 
3,000  on  a  road  near  I'eking 


IN   A  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE 

The   Christian   Relief  Committee  is  using   the   temples  as 
homes  for   those  whose  goods  arc   lost 
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LOOKING  DOWN  FROM   THE  CITY  WALL  IN   WEN  AN 

These  men  are  trying  to  reclaim  a  small  field  for  the  spring  planting 


welcomed  the  foreigners  whom  they  have  recently  come  to 
love.  It  was  pathetic,  indeed,  to  see  the  men  who  were  re- 
jected. Everyone  could  not  be  taken,  and  though  the  wage  held 
out  was  extremely  small,  everyone  wanted  to  go.  As  we  went 
about  from  house  to  house,  looking  into  their  bare  interiors 
and  their  empty  larders,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  even 
the  mud  dug-outs  in  the  trenches  must  be  more  cheerful 
than  these  hovels.  In  spite  of  all  the  suffering,  however,  the 
people  seemed  to  be  happy.  Some  were  depressed,  and  a  few 
of  the  old  women  wept  for  joy  when  they  saw  us  coming,  but 
on  the  whole  I  hardly  thought  it  possible  that  people  who 
had  gone  through  as  great  suffering  as  these  had,  could  find  it 
in  them  to  smile,  and  chatter  and  joke.  Cheerfulness  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  recognized  characteristics  of  the  Chinese. 

The  next  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  efficiency  of  the 
management  of  the  committee  itself.  Ever}'  inhabitant  was 
catalogued ;  the  history  of  every  person  was  known ;  the  needs 
of  each  family  were  on  record.  This  trip  that  the  member 
of  the  committee  was  making  was  itself  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  check  up  on  the  knowledge  he  already  had  in  his  little  note 
book  about  the  men  he  was  visiting.  He  selected  only  the  most 
worthy,  the  most  abjectly  poverty-stricken,  and  those  who  had 
the  largest  families  not  taken  care  of  by  the  refuges.  There 
are  too  many  people  who  do  nothing  but  loaf  along  and  live 
on  the  efforts  of  others,  to  permit  the  indiscriminate  giving  of 
charity  at  a  time  like  this.  The  committee  knew  the  worthy 
ones,  and  it  was  useless  for  others  to  press  their  claims. 

Two  days  later  I  was  present  at  Su  Chia  Ch'ao  when  these 
men  were  first  put  to  work  on  the  dikes.  Each  man  was  given 
a  mat  for  a  tent,  materials  with  which  to  work,  grain  enough 
for  his  family  for  a  month,  and  thirty  coppers  for  his  first 
week's  salary.  He  is,  in  addition,  given  his  own  food  from 
day  to  day.  This  does  not  seem  like  royal  pay,  but  it  looks 
big  to  a  man  who  has  had  his  home  and  lands  swallowed  up, 
nothing  to  eat  except  weeds  and  roots  for  six  months,  and  not 
enough  clothes  to  keep  his  wife  and  children  from  freezing 
during  the  winter  that  has  just  gone. 

Besides  affording  employment  on  road  and  dike,  housing 
as  many  people  as  possible  and  teaching  them  various  necessa- 
ries of  every-day  knowledge,  the  committee  has  also  distributed 
several  hundred  tons  of  grain,  has  given  out  thousands  of  suits 
of  padded  clothing  and  some  money,  has  contributed  large 
amounts  of  seed  for  the  spring  planting  where  the  water  has 


sufficiently  subsided  to  make  it  practicable,  has  enforced  vac- 
cination and  other  disease-prevention  measures  on  all  the  refu- 
gees, and  finally  has  arranged,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  for  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  hospi- 
tal in  Wen  An,  the  center  of  the  stricken  district. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  committee  has  been  unable  to 
take  any  steps  for  the  permanent  removal  of  the  causes  of  this 
and  other  great  Chinese  floods.  What  is  needed  is  new  river  beds, 
new  and  strong  dikes,  canals,  and  afforestation.  As  conditions 
are  at  present,  the  rains  come  and  bring  down  with  them  large 
amounts  of  silt  from  the  mountains,  which  are  absolutely  bare 
of  any  vegetation.  This  annually  fills  up  the  river-beds,  and 
instead  of  dredging  out  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  planting 


BEFORE  THE  RUINS  OF  THEIR  MUD  HOME 

The  father  has  probably  gone  off  to  beg,  leaving  his 
family  to  find  such  means  of  subsistence  as  if  can 
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forests  on  the  mountains,  the  Chinese  have  always  built  the 
dikes  higher.  For  this  reason,  rivers  are  sometimes  seen  with 
their  beds  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land. 
One  river,  the  one  which  is  most  dangerous  in  this  particular 
place,  the  P'u  T'ai  Ho,  has  no  bed  at  all  for  a  long  distance, 
but  wanders  back  and  forth  over  a  swath  of  forty  miles  or 
more.     No  one  knows  where  it  will  turn  up  next. 

What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  good,  clean,  ad- 
ministration which  will  prohibit  "squeeze,"  the  curse  of  China, 
and  will  ensure  the  honest  management  of  public  funds  by  in- 
corruptible officials.  The  Chinese  have  no  background  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  Honest  Chinese  workers  in  the  flood 
regions  have  frequently  been  insulted  by  the  well-meaning 
congratulations  of  their  friends  on  the  "opportunity  they  would 
have  down  there  to  make  their  fortune."  It  is  a  bad  situation, 
a  situation  of  which  respectable  Chinese  are  ashamed.     The 


Chinese  have  enough  western-educated  engineers  to  supervise 
proper  preventive  measures ;  they  have  spent  enough  money  in 
relief  the  past  few  years  to  have  made  relief  unnecessary.1 
What  they  need  most  of  all  is  a  dynamic  of  character  that  will 
produce  in  them  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  of  honor. 
This,  then,  is  the  ultimate  and  constructive  goal  toward  which 
the  North  China  Christian  Flood  Relief  Committee  is  aiming : 
First,  to  do  its  share  in  helping  the  government  to  relieve  the 
present  terrible  suffering ;  then  to  educate  and  build  up  char- 
acter among  the  Chinese  people  and  officials,  through  the 
medium  of  the  churches  and  their  various  activities,  so  that 
honest  steps  for  the  prevention  of  such  unnecessary  floods  in 
the  future  may  be  taken. 


'Under  the  title  Catching  the  Chinese  Tiger,  the  Survey  printed  May  2, 
1914,  an  article  describing  the  causes  of  floods  in  China  and  the  large  en- 
gineering measures  then  being  contemplated  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Chinese  government  to  put  an  end  to  them. — Ed. 


Compulsory  English  for  Foreign-Born 


By  Max  Loeb 

FORMER      MEMBER     CHICAGO 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  census,  more  than  five 
million  people  in  the  United  States  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English. 
•  Truly,  an  appalling  number.  The  flattering  phrase, 
"the  melting  pot,"  so  glib  on  our  lips  before  the  war,  be- 
comes but  a  bit  of  high-sounding  verbiage  in  the  face  of  the 
actual  facts.  Widely  scattered  masses,  undissolved  and  unas- 
similated,  show  the  defects  of  the  crucible. 

How  may  we  absorb  those  elements  in  the  community  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  daily  English  newspaper — the 
one  great  common  unifying  factor?  These  many  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  the  foreign-born  adult  to  attend 
night  school.  Small  measure  of  success  has  accompanied  our 
efforts— and  for  obvious  reasons.  After  Jan  Kochinski,  from 
Silesia,  has  worked  eight  or  ten  hours,  evening  finds  him  in 
no  mood  for  intellectual  exertion.  Sleep  is  a  much  more  at- 
tractive prospect  than  spelling.  Who  can  blame  him  if  he 
prefers  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sit  at  home  with  his  family,  or, 
if  not  too  tired,  to  go  to  a  movie?  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
must  be  exceedingly  acute  to  drive  him  from  his  fireside. 

The  evening  schools  have  failed  signally  to  interest  any 
considerable  proportion  of  our  non-English-speaking  popula- 
tion. (See  table  on  next  page.)  This  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  schools.  Classes  held  after  working  hours  face 
an  intrinsic  difficulty.  Evening  instruction  is,  of  course, 
capable  of  much  improvement  and  enlarged  usefulness. 
Teachers  must  be  able  to  speak  with  fluency  the  language  of 
those  whom  they  are  trying  to  instruct.  In  many  instances, 
in  our  large  cities,  the  location  is  unsuitable,  the  environment 
unattractive,  and  the  facilities  altogether  inadequate.  There 
is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  that  is  reaching  20  per  cent 
of  its  foreign-born  non-English-speaking  adults  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  reading  and  writing  of  English,  either  through  its 
evening  schools,  day  schools,  or  through  private  agencies  (such 
as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  educational  alliances  and  similar  insti- 
tutions). 

Vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  by  educational  authori- 
ties in  the  larger  cities  to  stimulate  attendance  at  evening 
schools.  Ingenious  means  have  been  tried,  such  as  advertis- 
ing cards  in  street  cars,  printed  appeals  on  pay  envelopes,  an- 
nouncement in  foreign-language  newspapers,  etc.  In  spite  of 
the  most  determined  bally-hoo,  the  spectator  refuses  to  enter 
the   tent.     Increase   the   efficiency    and    attractiveness   of    the 
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evening  schools  100  per  cent — the  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
The  great  majority  would  still,  unheeding,  go  their  way,  in- 
different to  American  ideals,  and  glimpsing  only  dimly  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Since  the  war,  attendance  at  our  evening  schools  has  ac- 
tually fallen  off.  Immigration  has  decreased.  It  is  the  new 
arrival  who  is  ambitious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English. 
It  is  he  who  attends  the  classes  in  the  evening  schools.  After 
the  newcomer  has  been  here  for  a  few  years,  his  ambition  to 
learn  English  weakens,  the  attractiveness  of  night  instruction 
grows  less,  and  the  desire  to  master  the  language  of  his  adopted 
land,  finding  no  encouragement,  languishes  and  finally  dies. 
Kochinski  continues  aloof,  finding  his  social  diversion  at  the 
gatherings  of  those  who,  like  himself,  speak  only  their  native 
tongue.  There  he  is  at  home.  No  need  to  feel  embarrass- 
ment at  the  meeting  of  the  Slovak  Circle  or  the  Polish  So- 
bieski  Association.  If  these  gatherings  were  supplemented  by 
others  at  which  English  was  spoken,  and  American  ideals 
were  dominant,  no  harm  would  ensue.  But  unfortunately, 
these  are  often  the  only  meetings  at  which  our  friend  Jan 
mingles  socially  with  his  fellows.  It  is  his  only  community 
activity.  He  has  become  satisfied  to  remain,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  alien  in  an  American  community. 

The  most  successful  plan  of  education  for  the  non-English- 
speaking  adult  has  been  by  means  of  classes  in  factories,  car- 
ried on  voluntarily  by  large  employers.  But  how  many  em- 
ployers will,  of  their  own  volition,  institute  classes  in  their 
work-room?  How  many  will  take  time,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, out  of  the  work-day,  in  order  to  enable  their  employes 
to  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  community?  How 
many  are  able  to  do  so,  even  if  they  would,  so  long  as  their 
competitors  are  not  compelled  to  do  likewise?  There  are 
some,  both  able  and  willing,  and  all  honor  to  them.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  furnish  teachers 
wherever  the  employer  arranges  for  the  holding  of  classes  in 
his  establishment.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester'  Company,  the  Kabo  Corset  Company  and 
others  have  availed  themselves  of  this  service.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  school-in-factory  system  is  fairly  well-established.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  the  holding  of  classes  depends  solely  on  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  employer,  the  instruction  in  fac- 
tories will  be  casual,  scattered,  infrequent  and,  so  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  workers  is  concerned,  ineffective. 
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At  a  time  when  our  boys  must  give  their  lives  under  the 
draft,  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  foreign-born 
adult  that  he  learn  to  read  and  write  English.  The  draft 
was  compulsory.  No  question  of  wounding  or  offending  the 
foreign-born  was  raised.  If  compulsory  education  were  un- 
reasonable, unjust  or  oppressive,  there  would  be  force  in  the 
objection ;  but  its  justice  is  manifestly  apparent,  and  under 
proper  regulation  it  will  work  no  hardship  on  any  whom  it 
affects.  Never  was  the  time  so  propitious  as  now  to  ask  of 
the  foreign-born  that  they  learn  to  read  and  write  English. 
How  can  the  Jugo-Slav  across  the  water,  the  Pole,  or  the 
Italian  have  any  feeling  but  gratitude  to  this  republic?  How 
can  those  who  are  here  feel  other  than  grateful  for  the  help 
we  are  giving  their  brothers  beyond  the  sea?  Surely  that 
feeling  of  gratitude,  of  good-will,  will  not  be  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  resident  here  must  forthwith  proceed 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  their  adopted  land. 

A  vigorous  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass  appropriate  legis- 
lation in  the  national  Congress  this  year.  While  opinions 
will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  exact  scheme  of  procedure,  the 
following  principles  may  be  laid  down  as  fundamentally  sound : 

1.  The  law  must  compel  every  able-bodied  resident  of  the 
United  States  (unless  exempted  for  some  proven  disability) 
who  is  of  mature  years  (the  writer  suggests  age  limits  of  16 
and  45)  and  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  to  proceed  to 
learn  to  do  so  (in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act)  within 
a  definite  period  from  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  provide 
penalties  (of  progressive  severity)  for  failure  to  comply  within 
stated  periods.  (Persons  who  have  finished  the  fourth  grade 
or  its  equivalent  in  evening  schools  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  English.) 

2.  No  employe  shall  lose  a  single  dollar  in  wages,  or  suffer 
any  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  account  of  time  spent  in 
receiving  instruction.  (This  is  a  particularly  good  time  for 
this  provision  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  some  employers  might  endeavor  to  evade  the  law 
by  not  employing,  on  some  other  pretext,  men  and  women 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English.  No  such  evasion 
will  now  be"  attempted ) . 

3.  The  employer  should  be  compensated  for  any  loss  or 
damage  arising  from  the  fact  of  classes  being  held  in  his  es- 
tablishment. 

4.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking foreign-born  adults  in  small  plants,  stores,  or 
shops  where  only  one  or  a  few  persons  are  employed.  Either 
they  must  attend  the  classes  provided  for  in  larger  establish- 
ments nearby,  or  in  schools  or  buildings  especially  provided 
for  the  purpose. 


5.  The  law  must  apply  to  agricultural  workers,  as  well  as 
to  workers  in  shop  and  factory,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  to 
housewives  as  well  as  factory  workers,  to  natives  who  cannot 
read  and  write  English,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  birth. 

6.  The  instruction  must  be  for  at  least  one-half  hour  each 
working  day.  (The  time  of  the  instruction  might,  for  ex- 
ample, be  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  the  lunch  hour.) 

7.  Simple  tests  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English  must 
be  given  by  local-education-governing  bodies  at  least  once 
every  six  months.  Employers  must  report,  within  stated 
periods,  all  persons  in  their  employ,  and  all  persons  thereafter 
hired,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English. 

S.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
who  may  be,  if  qualified,  employes  in  factories,  thus  saving 
l.irge  expense  in  the  deputizing  of  special  teachers  tor  the 
purpose. 

9.  Proper  appropriation  must  be  made  for  carrying  out  the 
act. 

Constitutional  questions  will,  of  course,  arise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  a  matter  for  national  action,  rather  than  for 
state  action. 

Lesser  remedies  do  not  afford  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
Ability  to  read  and  write  English  should  indeed  be  a  condi- 
tion of  naturalization  and  citizenship,  but  this  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  would  leave  untouched  a  large  percentage  o;  our 
foreign-born  population.  Should  this  ability  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission  into  this  country?  Such  a  require- 
ment would  be  a  grave  error.  Many  valuable  citizens  (as  is 
later  disclosed)  come  here  unable  to  read  and  write.  With 
a  proper  law,  the  adult  immigrant  would,  in  a  few  years, 
master  the  language. 

We  have  many  native-born  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Over  2,000,000  Negroes  are  illiterate.  The  law  must  apply 
to  them,  also.  The  boast  of  Switzerland — that  it  has  no 
illiterates — should  be  our  own.  National  solidarity  means 
true  national  unity.  The  breaking  up  of  the  foreign-language 
groups  who  are  out  of  touch  with  our  national  life,  must 
begin.  The  frequent  tragedy  of  widening  gulf  between  chil- 
dren who  are  thorough-going  Americans,  and  their  parents 
who  cannot  speak  the  tongue  and  are  bewildered  by  American 
institutions,  must  be  avoided. 

This  proposal  does  not  mean  the  suppression  of  the  foreign- 
language  press.  That  press  has  its  place  and  value  in  edu- 
cating the  foreign-born.  It  does  not  include  the  suppression 
of  foreign  tongues.  It  means  no  subtraction  of  present  meth- 
ods of  information  and  communication,  but  the  addition  of  a 
new  and  essential  capacity,  one  fundamentally  necessary  in 
the  making  of  an  American. 


Table  Showing  Attendance  of  the  foreign-born  at  elementary  classes  in  Evening  Schools 
in  Ten  Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States 

Number  of  foreign- 
born     non  -  English 
speaking  adults.* 
1912-3  1913-4  1914-5  ,1915-6  1916-7 

Chicago 14,000  16,774  17,646  10,388  7,697  150,000 

New  York 63,282  71,476  74,609  55,164  29,537  200,000 

Philadelphia     .  .  .      6,280  8,518  9,089  7,491  4,647  50,000 

Milwaukee    1,924  2,128  1,554  1,567  1,534  50,000 

Baltimore  1,378  1,052  520  456  25,000f 

Louisville    566  488  343  390  443  10,000ft 

Boston    1,907  3,166  4,302  2,966  1,635  20,000(1915) 

Buffalo     2,992  2,622  ,1,881  1,500  30,000(1915) 

Newark 1,361  1,711  1,797  1,132  724  (no  estimate) 

San  Antonio — (Attendance  400  to  600;  considerable  Mexican  attendance).  34,000 

*These  are  in  the  main  estimates,  as  no  exact  figures  are  in  existence  in  most  cases;   the 
estimates,  in  each  case   are  very  low. 
fAbout  50  per  cent  Negroes. 
tfFigures  include  total  attendance  in  all  night  schools. 
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I  am  a  new  woman  voter.  For  months, 
ever  since  last  November,  newspapers,  pub- 
licists, politicians,  social  workers,  and  my 
own  suffrage  leaders  have  been  telling  me 
about  government.  There  have  been  con- 
ferences, classes,  talks,  leaflets,  lectures,  news 
columns  full  of  "what  every  voter  should 
know."  I  am  all  the  things  they  say  about 
the  new  woman  voter — "avid  for  informa- 
tion," ardently  eager  to  "humanize  govern- 
ment," impatient  for  a  new  social  order,  "as 
ignorant  as  most  men"  about  the  facts  of 
government. 

On  my  desk  are  five  books  intended  still 
further  to  enlighten  my  ignorance  and  give 
direction  to  my  energies.  Rather,  I  should 
say  there  are  four  books,  since  Women  and 
the  Franchise,  by  Josephine  Shain,  is  merely 
a  resume  of  the  leading  arguments  for 
woman  suffrage  well  presented  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  woman  movement.  The 
book  should  prove  a  useful  handbook  for  be- 
ginners in  suffrage  work,  in  spite  of  the 
glaring  defect  that  although  published  in 
March,  1918,  there  is  only  footnote  mention 
of  the  New  York  victory,  which  has  changed 
the  whole  direction  of  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  other  books  together  supply  a  fairly 
typical  example  of  the  kind  of  help  and  ad- 
vice which  the  new  voter  has  been  receiving. 
The  total  is  disappointing,  for  while  there  is 
information  in  abundance,  extraordinarily 
well  presented,  especially  in  The  A.  B.  C. 
of  Voting,  by  Mrs.  Cothren,  one  looks  in  vain 
for  any  indication  of  the  revolution  in  polit- 
ical and  social  thinking  which  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  The  prophets  and  leaders 
among  liberals  have  been  blind  to  their  op- 
portunity of  enlisting  on  their  side  the  great, 
new,  eager  army  of  women  voters. 

This  does  not  mean  that  elementary  infor- 
mation about  existing  governmental  machin- 
ery is  not  needed.  It  is,  particularly  such 
able  summaries  as  Mrs.  Cothren  provides. 
In  the  short  space  of  a  little  over  a  hundred 
small  pages  she  manages  to  condense  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  practical  information  on 
the  mechanics  of  voting,  elections  and  polit- 
ical parties,  together  with  a  clear  and  concise 
account  of  national,  state,  and  city  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  valuable  summary  of  ex- 
isting labor  laws  in  New  York  state  affecting 
women  and  children,  and  a  number  of  useful 
appendices,  including  a  sample  election  bal- 
lot, a  sample  primary  ballot,  a  sample  en- 
rollment blank,  a  naturalization  form,  and 
a  political  calendar  for  New  York,  1918. 

Mrs.  Brown  in  Your  Vote  and  How  to 
Use  It  fulfils  the  expectation  that  once  freed 


from  the  irksome  necessity  for  working  for 
the  vote  women  will  throw  their  energies  to 
"further  human  welfare,"  particularly  those 
phases  of  it  especially  interesting  to  women. 
The  book  is  intended  to  "give  the  busy  house- 
wife or  the  overworked  woman  in  the  fac- 
tory the  simple  outline  of  her  government 
and  the  officials  for  whom  she  is  going  to 
vote,  with  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
their  positions.  But  that  is  not  all.  There 
are  certain  problems  of  government  today 
and  certain  departments  of  politics  that  have 
to  do  with  things  of  special  interest  to 
women.  The  protection  and  care  of  human 
life  has  always  been  woman's  great  business 
in  life.  So  a  book  on  civics  for  women  must 
include  an  outline  of  what  the  state  is  doing 
for  its  children,  for  its  poor,  for  working 
women,  for  public  health  and  recreation;  in 
short,  for  the  same  things  in  government 
with  which  she  is  concerned  in  her  individual 
capacity  as  a  woman." 

The  substance  of  some  of  the  chapters  has 
been  used  as  a  correspondence  course  in 
citizenship  by  the  New  York  State  Woman 
Suffrage  Party.  There  are  the  usual  chap- 
ters on  town,  county,  city,  state  and  national 
governments,  on  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  voting,  on  political  parties,  nominations, 
elections,  and  the  like.  There  are  also  some 
very  practical  chapters  on  health  and  recrea- 
tion, on  the  care  of  dependent  children,  child 
wage-earners,  public  charities,  the  protection 
of  working  women,  public  education,  etc.,  all 
treated  in  a  thoroughly  human  and  social 
spirit,  in  hopeful  contrast  to  the  many  sterile 
books  on  "civics"  that  clutter  our  library 
shelves. 

The  book,  however,  accepts  the  conven- 
tional social  remedies  for  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic.  There  is  no  hint  that  any  other 
remedies  may  exist,  or  that  great  forces  are 
at  work  in  the  world  of  political  thought 
today  which  may  throw  overboard  all  patch- 
work social  measures.  Mrs.  Brown  dismisses 
the  Socialist  Party  with  the  brief  definition 
that  it  was  "organized  in  1900,  advocates 
government  ownership  of  land,  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephones,  mines  and  all  vital 
industries.  It  has  become  largely  the  party 
of  the  industrial  workers."  These  "indus- 
trial workers"  evidently  constitute  a  vague 
outside  group  whose  interests  and  needs  are 
outside  the  sympathies  of  women  voters  gen- 
erally.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  labor 
movement,  of  trade  unions,  of  the  program 
of  the  British  Labour  Party,  etc.  Needless  to 
say,  there  is  no  challenge  of  the  party  sys- 
tem, or  of  representative  government,  which 
certain  students  are  beginning  to  point  out  is 
not  the  last  word  in  political  discovery. 
These  same  leaders  in  political  thought  are 
declaring  that  we  are  being  driven  back  to 
the  fundamental  notions  of  the  state:  Does 
the  present  capitalistic  organization,  does 
the  present  industrial  order,  make  it  possible 
for  the  state  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  its  indi- 
vidual members?  The  new  woman  voter 
looks  in  vain  to  books  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Brown  for  the  answer.  The  question  is  not 
even  raised. 

Another  note  is  struck  in  The  New  Voter, 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  Soon  after  the  suffrage 
victory  last  fall  the  New  York  Times 
soothed  its  wounded  heart  by  printing  a 
series  of  gossipy  articles  for  the  woman 
voter,  and  these  have  now  been  considered 
worthy  of  immortality  in  this  bound  volume. 
In  a  dinner  tabic  discussion  between  an  ex- 


congressman,  a  lawyer,  and  a  correspondent, 
the  business  woman,  the  college  woman,  and 
a  miscellaneous  Jane  and  Anna  are  in- 
structed in  the  intricate  arts  of  politics.  The 
superiority  of  man  is  maintained  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
women. 

The  discussion  is  almost  entirely  concerned 
with  the  details  of  party  management  The 
general  effect  is  to  show  the  party  order  as 
a  closed  system,  not  perfect,  of  course,  but  not 
as  bad  or  corrupt  as  it  is  painted.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  political  gossip  of  a  rather 
stale  variety,  but  no  leading  principles  of 
American  politics  are  presented,  nor  is  there 
any  attempt  to  give  the  new  voter  an  idea 
of  the  influence  of  the  new  economic  philoso- 
phy on  politics  and  of  the  great  social  issues 
which  must  profoundly  modify  our  system 
of  government. 

Political  instruments  of  an  older  genera- 
tion, the  exaltation  of  property  rights  as 
against  human  rights,  an  over-reverence  for 
institutions  even  when  they  threaten  human 
welfare,  must  all  be  scrapped  in  the  new 
social  order.  But  these  are  things  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  present  author's  philoso- 
phy. He  has  a  troubled  feeling  that  changes 
are  taking  place,  but  he  stoutly  defends  him- 
self and  the  new  woman  voter  by  solemn 
warnings  against  the  "American  Bolsheviki." 
His  information  is  sometimes  a  little  infor- 
mal, as  in  his  implication  that  the  postal 
service  had  always  been  a  government  func- 
tion, and  that  the  distinction  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  is  one  between  friends 
of  the  people  and  friends  of  the  nation.  Such 
distinctions  are  far  more  useful  as  cam- 
paign slogans  than  as  historical  interpreta- 
tion; but  then  most  of  the  discussion  is  in 
party  terms  rather  than  in  terms  of  genuine 
political   reasoning. 

The  last  book,  the  Woman  Voter's  Manual, 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  The  best  part 
of  it  is  the  introduction,  by  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  who  prophesies  that  the  "vivid,  new 
personal  interest  of  the  women  voters  bids 
fair  to  life  'civil  government'  out  of  the  cold 
aloofness  of  academic  discussion  on  the  one 
side  and  the  'mire  of  politics'  on  the  other." 
Mrs.  Catt  also  contributes  a  helpful  discus- 
sion on  woman  suffrage  as  a  war  measure, 
summarizes  the  various  gains  in  social  legis- 
lation brought  to  pass  in  suffrage  states,  and 
points  out  that  there  is  to  be  no  sex  segrega- 
tion in  politics;  "it  is  together  as  human 
beings,  not  as  men  and  not  as  women,  that 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  are  moving 
forward  into  the  new  democracy,  with  its 
larger  questions  and  its  finer  and  surer 
answers." 

The  book  itself,  however,  is  a  dismal  anti- 
climax, for  it  is  a  thoroughly  sterile  and 
meager  presentation  of  certain  facts  about 
government — facts  which,  it  is  frankly- 
stated,  have  been  selected  mainly  from  Dr. 
Forman's  book,  The  American  Republic.  As 
set  forth,  the  facts  make  up  the  dreariest 
possible  exposition  of  the  structural  side  of 
government — civics  teaching  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  calculated  to  kill  off  forever  any  "vivid 
new  personal  interest"  which  the  new  voters 
may  possess.  The  authors  in  lifting  the 
chapter  on  International  Relations  bodily 
from  its  former  resting  place  have  not  even 
bothered  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  world  war! 

Agnes  df  I  ima. 

How  to  Keep  Fit  in  Camp  and  Trench 
By  Col.  diaries  Lynch  and   Major  James 
I 1    Cumming.     P.   Blakiston'a   Son   &   Co. 

72  pp.    Price  $.30;  by  mail    of  the  Survey 
$.35. 

This  little  booklet  was  published  with  the 
approval     of    the    surgeon-general    of    the 

United  States  army,  and  is  a  practical  com- 
pilation of  useful  information.  The  essen- 
tials of  camp  and  trench  sanitation  are  cov- 
ered  in  a  concise,  scientific  manner,   and  the 
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whole  arranged  in  logical  form,  divided  into 
camps  at  home,  travel,  camps  and  quarters 
abroad,  first  aid. 

The  information  given  on  the  sources  of 
infection  and  the  manner  in  which  diseases 
are  transmitted  by  contact,  through  air,  by 
food,  by  water,  by  insects,  and  by  dust  is 
most  suggestive  and  instructive  to  the  lay- 
man unfamiliar  with  these  simple  public 
health  facts.  This  booklet  should  prove  not 
only  useful  to  enlisted  men  in  the  service, 
but  suggestive  to  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  proper  camp  sanitation. 
The  disposal  of  wastes  is  especially  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  the  subjects  of  ventilation 
and  water  supply. 

The  few  pages  devoted  to  "habits"  under 
drinking,  association  with  immoral  women, 
and  venereal  diseases  compresses  in  small 
space  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  this 
kind  of  personal  conduct  and  shows  defi- 
nitely the  attitude  of  the  War  Department 
upon  this  subject. 

On  the  whole,  the  authors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  presenting  so  much  informa- 
tion valuable  to  those  in  the  service  in  so 
readable  a  form. 

F.  J.  Osborne, 
Lt.,  San.  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  A. 

Rural  Reconstruction  in  Ireland 

By  Lionel  Smith-Gordon  and  Laurence  C. 

Staples.    P.  S.  King  &  Son.    279  pp.    Price 

7s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

This  story  is  the  account  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  Ireland  since  1880,  when  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  returned  from  residence  in  America 
to  his  native  land.  It  is  an  account  of  co- 
operative creameries,  credit  societies  and  so- 
cieties for  the  purchase  of  supplies  used  by 
farmers.  These  all  are  organized  upon  the 
principles  which  have  proven  good  in  Danish 
and  other  continental  use,  among  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  and  in  Asia. 

These  principles  are  a  discovery  of 
farmers,  in  some  countries  ascertained  by  the 
painful  method  of  trial  and  error,  in  others 
acquired  by  imitation.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Horace  that  only  upon  these  principles  of 
action  can  farmers  act  collectively.  They 
constitute,  therefore,  a  formula,  precise  and 
scientific,  the  use  of  which  must  prevail  in 
the  agrarian  levels  of  democratic  states: 
First,  the  local  neighborhood  unit;  second, 
the  individual  protecting  himself  in  the  one- 
man-one-vote  manner  of  control;  third,  the 
doing  of  business  with  one  another  and  for 
one  another  instead  of  with  "customers"  as 
joint-stock  businesses  do;  fourth,  the  division 
of  profits  on  a  basis  of  "business  done," 
which  logically  follows  from  the  fact  that 
the  cooperative  is  organized  for  business 
with  its  members,  who,  of  course,  make  no 
profit  at  their  own  expense. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  American 
•country  life  movement  was  initiated  by 
Plunkett  through  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
book  gains  added  interest.  In  this  country 
men  are  for  business  first  and  ideals  when 
convenient.  The  American  cooperative 
movement  has  been  more  a  matter  of  the 
hand  than  of  the  head.  But  in  Ireland  the 
head  and  the  heart  still  lead.  Sir  Horace, 
a  wealthy  landlord,  would  keep  the  head  and 
the  heart  foremost,  both  here  and  there.  He 
is  a  spiritual  leader  above  all. 

Now  that  the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  has  an  Amer- 
ican daughter,  with  initials  appropriate,  the 
story  of  this  great  spiritual  enterprise  is  of 
family  interest,  at  least  to  all  to  whom 
Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission  Re- 
port is  a  social   gospel. 

That  gospel  is  the  conviction  that  economic 
welfare  must  precede  and  sustain  all  recon- 
struction— political,  educational,  religious 
and  social.  For  farmers  this  gospel  has  been 
preached  throughout  Ireland  for  thirty 
years  by  Plunkett's  associates;  and  they  have 
responded,    one   hundred    thousand   of   them, 


in  cooperative  societies  for  manufacture,  buy- 
ing, selling  and  credit.  Behind  this  history 
are  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  agrarian 
progress.  The  w  eavers  of  Rochdale  and  the 
musical  club  organized  by  Schulze-Delitzsch 
discovered  the  formula  for  social  action 
which  Sir  Horace  would  prescribe  for  all 
the  farmers  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  Irish  reconstruction  is  ob- 
viously incomplete,  and  the  enthusiasts  who 
wrote  this  book  are  endowed  with  critical 
intellect.  Their  enthusiasm  for  reform  is 
chastened  with  statistical  precision.  Like 
true  Irishmen — for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  an 
Irishman  indeed — they  wear  the  vestments 
of  idealism,  but  they  practise  that  hard- 
mindedness  which  has  made  the  Irish  pros- 
perous in  every  country  to  which  they  emi- 
grate. They  tell  of  the  obstacles  which  have 
retarded  the  movement,  the  government 
favor  for  the  traders,  the  mercantile  monop- 
oly, and  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer,  whose 
educational  defects  are  thought  by  these 
writers  to  be  the  root  of  other  troubles. 

The  Irish  societies  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  purely  agricultural  phases  of 
cooperation.  They  have  none  of  the  produce 
exchanges  which  have  rescued  the  poorer 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  of  Ken- 
tucky from  poverty.  The  societies  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  cow  and  of  the 
laying  hen  are  scarcely  begun  in  Ireland.  To 
the  Irish  farmer  the  hen  is  still  a  trifling 
fowl  beneath  the  notice  of  the  breadwinner 
of  the  family.  The  feeding  of  cows  through 
the  winter  has  not  been  worked  out,  and  they 
lose  the  high  prices  upon  maximum  butter 
yield  which  even  the  American  farmer  has 
managed  to  secure.  The  chief  defect  of  the 
Irish  cooperative  organization  is  in  the  be- 
nevolent character  of  the  overhead  organiza- 
tion, which  is  still  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  persons  of  philanthropic  spirit. 
Self-help  and  paying-as-you-go  must  take  the 
place  of  charity  before  cooperation  is  mature. 
Yet  Irish  reconstruction,  immature  as  it  is, 
attracts  the  attention  of  men  of  all  lands, 
for  its  very  defects  illustrate  better  than  do 
the  perfections  of  the  Danish  and  far  better 
than  the  hard-headedness  of  the  American, 
the  nature  of  the  agrarian  revolution.  It  is 
hope  and  idealism  that  arouse  farmers  under 
the  spur  of  necessity.  The  sense  of  higher 
and  ever  higher  necessities,  scaled  upon  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  is  moving  the 
farmers  of  these  lands  to  seek  the  formula 
of  living  in  neighborhood  communities,  in 
which,  everybody  knowing  everybody  else, 
personal  character  may  be  verified  by  per- 
sonal  acquaintance. 

The  idealism  of  the  Irish  agrarians  causes 
their  passionate  devotion  to  productive  work, 
collective  business  and  to  that  which  these 
alone  can  buy  in  the  world's  markets,  na- 
tionalism in  morals,  literature  and  religion 
of  brothers  and  neighbors  living  a  common 
life.  Warren  H.  Wilson. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods 
By  Horace  Secrist.  Macmillan  Co.  481 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 
Although  Professor  Secrist  has  called  his 
book  an  "introduction"  to  statistical  meth- 
ods, the  range  of  topics  discussed  is,  never- 
theless, comprehensive,  and  the  treatment  of 
them  is  detailed,  explicit,  and  full.  It  is 
introductory  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
written  chiefly  for  those  who  expect  to  do 
special  work  in  the  subject;  it  is  a  text-book 
for  college  students,  statisticians  and  busi- 
ness executives,  rather  than  for  those  who 
handle  statistics  only  incidentally  and  semi- 
occasionally.  With  the  former  groups  in 
mind,  the  author's  main  purpose,  to  quote 
one  of  his  first  pages,  is  "to  reduce  to  a 
workable  basis  the  principles  of  statistical 
analysis  and  to  illustrate  their  force  and 
the  methods  of  applying  them  to  concrete 
problems."  This  purpose  appears  to  be  fully 
attained, 


The  main  divisions  of  the  book  deal  with 
the  meaning  and  application  of  statistics  and 
statistical  methods,  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  units  of  measurement,  pur- 
poses of  statistical  study,  classification,  tab- 
ular, diagrammatic  and  graphic  presenta- 
tion, averages  as  types,  principles  of  index 
number  making  and  using,  description  and 
summarization,  dispersion  and  skewness, 
comparison  and  correlation.  Although  the 
book  has  the  economist  and  the  man  of 
affairs  chiefly  in  mind,  the  methods  dis- 
cussed are  of  general  application. 

The  chapters  on  units  of  measurement, 
graphic  presentation  and  averages  are  par- 
ticularly good,  and  the  emphasis  given  to 
the  clear  definition  of  purpose  in  statistical 
studies  is  excellent  and  timely.  The  volume 
is  probably  the  best  text  on  the  subject  now 
available,  especially  for  students  in  colleges 
of  business  administration. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

The  Case  for  Compulsory  Military  Service 
By  G.  G.  Coulton.  Macmillan  &  Co.  378 
pp.  Price  $2.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.95. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading  rather 
than  of  historical  research;  yet  it  is  special 
pleading  resting  upon  real  historical  knowl- 
edge. The  author  (who  is  a  "liberal") 
concludes  that  compulsory  military  service 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  friend — not  the 
foe — of  political  liberty.  "Despots  have  al- 
ways relied  as  much  as  possible  upon  volun- 
tary enlistments  with  compulsion  in  the 
background." 

Mr.  Coulton  effectively  answers  a  certain 
superficial  type  of  anti-conscription  argu- 
ment, but  aside  from  questions  of  detail,  his 
book  has  serious  faults: 

(1)  He  thinks  of  freedom  in  terms  solely 
of  equality,  not  of  liberty.  Universal  mili- 
tary service  may  satisfy  the  demands  of 
equality  in  doing  a  necessary  but  oppressive 
piece  of  work;  it  remains  the  foe  of  the  in- 
dividual's liberty  of  moral  choice — and  what 
if,  after  this  war-to-end  war,  the  terrible 
burden  be  not  the  necessity  the  author  so 
easily  assumes? 

(2)  He  is  unaware  of  any  connection  be- 
tween capitalism  and  militarism,  between 
"the  nation  in  arms"  and  the  nation  the  tool 
of  its  own  financiers  in  exploiting  weaker 
peoples;  between  the  psychology  of  military 
training  and  the  existence  of  the  servile  in- 
dustrial state. 

(3)  He  assumes  that  all  nations  might 
arm  "with  a  maximum  of  defensive  organi- 
zation and  a  minimum  of  offensive"  and  so 
make  for  peace,  an  assumption  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  superficial  consideration 
of  "real  politik." 

(4)  Finally,  Mr.  Coulton  seems  never 
to  have  heard  of  internationalism  or  a 
league  of  nations,  the  only  way  out  of  our 
present  intolerable  situation.  It  follows  that 
to  a  modern  foe  of  a  permanent  policy  of 
conscription  the  book  is  not  so  much  false 
as  irrelevant — how  irrelevant  the  reader 
may  decide  by  comparing  it  with,  let  us  say, 
Lowes    Dickinson's    The    Choice    Before    Us. 

Norman  Thomas. 

Ice-Breakers 

By   Edna    Geister.      The    Woman's    Press. 

93   pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 

Here  are  joyous  activities — other  than 
dances — with  which  to  help  young  men  and 
women  to  get  acquainted  and  to  have  happy, 
wholesome  social  evenings  together.  I  have 
seen  Miss  Geister,  using  some  of  the  pro- 
grams suggested  in  her  book,  take  large 
groups  of  varied  people — young  and  old, 
strangers,  self-conscious,  stiff — and  turn 
them  quickly  into  laughing,  frolicksome  com- 
rades. 

Especially  for  soldiers  or  sailors  with 
groups  of  girls   and   women  hostesses,   Miss 
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Geister's  "Ice-Breakers"  are  a  revelation. 
No  apparatus  is  required.  Only  simple 
things  are  to  be  done.  Good  fun  and  whole- 
some friendliness  inspire  the  stunts.  Many 
of  them  can  be  applied  by  anyone  in  her 
own  home  or  in  larger  social  gatherings. 

Miss  Geister's  book  does  especially  good 
service  in  showing  many  games,  marches, 
charades,  songs,  little  plays,  some  folk 
dances,  social  surprises,  and  methods  of  so- 
cial organization  which  enable  people  to 
have  good  times  together  without  "social 
dancing" — which,  however  good,  should  not 
be  considered  the  only  way. 

In  a  readable  book  of  ninety  pages,  Miss 
Geister  has  contrived  to  compile  144  en- 
livening activities  which  social  organizers 
— of  all  the  fifty-seven  varieties — will  find 
useful.  Charles  Frederick  Weller. 

Inside     Constantinople:    A     Diplomatist's 
Diary  During  the  Dardanelles  Expe- 
dition 
By   Lewis   Einstein.     E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co. 
291  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Mr.  Einstein's  diary,  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  world  at  one  of  its 
most  thrilling  moments,  reflects  the  busy  and 
quite  untrustworthy  rumors,  the  criss-cross 
of  conflicting  currents,  of  the  time  and  place: 
German  assurance,  Turkish  restiveness,  the 
anxiety  of  the  foreign  residents,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  diplomatic  situation  with  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Greece.  Undecided 
as  to  what  policy  to  adopt,  all  respond  from 
day  to  day,  each  after  its  own  fashion,  to 
the  reported  fortunes  of  the  Gallipoli  strug- 
gle. 

Among  many  points  of  interest  may  be 
noted  especially  the  gradual  revelation  of 
the  Armenian  horrors,  for  which  Mr.  Ein- 
stein categorically  blames  Germany.  As  to 
possible  war  with  the  United  States,  he 
thought  the  Turks  would  rather  welcome  it, 
their  idea  being  that  America  could  do 
them  no  special  harm  while  they  would  be 
enabled  to  seize  the  valuable  American 
properties  in  schools  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Einstein  hardly  has  the  happy  touch 
of  the  born  diarist,  which  hits  the  salient 
and  suggestive  fact,  nor  the  gift  of  vivid 
thumb-nail  portraiture,  and  since  the  con- 
temporary information  as  to  happenings  was 
necessarily  not  merely  fragmentary  and  con- 
fused but  largely  quite  erroneous,  daily  jot- 
tings in  a  journal  can  do  little  more  than 
give  a  vivid  sense  of  just  this  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  One  wishes  therefore  that, 
equipped  as  he  is  with  diplomatic  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Einstein  had  found  time  to  give 
us,  instead  of  these  notes,  a  connected  ac- 
count of  events  and  conditions  in  Constan- 
tinople during  his   stay  there. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo 
By  John  Spencer  Bassett.     Macmillan  Co. 
289  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

Professor  Bassett  has  given  us  a  brief  and 
readable  history  of  international  affairs  in 
Europe  from  the  Napoleonic  era  till  today. 
Moreover,  he  has,  throughout,  a  definite 
point  of  view  which  unifies,  without  distort- 
ing, his  subject-matter.  He  assumes  a  ten- 
dency to  the  development  of  larger  and 
larger  political  units.  The  historical  ques- 
tion that  he  is  studying  is  whether  they  are 
to  be  held  together  by  imperial  power  or 
by  cooperative  agreement.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  Napoleon  was  the  protagonist 
of  the  one  as  President  Wilson  is  today  of 
the  other. 

After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  it  seemed  for 
a  time  as  though  a  unified  policy  in  Euro- 
pean matters  might  be  realized.  Few  epi- 
sodes in  all  history  are  more  moving  or 
more  instructive  than  this  of  the  interplay 
of   the    idealistic    but   unstable    ideas    of    the 


Czar  and  the  cynical  and  shrewd  states- 
manship of  Metternich  and  Castlereagh. 
The  premature  organization  of  Europe  un- 
der the  Holy  Alliance,  developing  into  a 
partnership  in  reaction,  happily  fell  to 
pieces.  Europe  rumbled  along  in  that  state 
of  anarchy  modified  by  spasmodic  manifes- 
tations of  concert  which  had  been  for  all  of 
us  the  normal  state  of  things. 

Professor  Bassett  shows  how  this  con- 
certed policy  served  not  to  avert  wars,  but 
— as  after  the  Crimean,  the  Russo-Turkish, 
the  Chinese-Japanese,  and  the  Balkan  wars 
— to  localize  them  and  to  neutralize  their 
gains.  The  concert,  such  as  it  was,  overlay  a 
system  of  alliances  designed  to  hold  one 
another  in  check  and  preserve  the  "balance 
of  power" — unless  indeed  it  could  be  made 
to  tip  in  the  desired  direction.  The  phase 
which  led  directly  to  the  war  opens  with 
the  abandonment  of  Bismarck's  policy  of 
preventing  antagonism  between  Germany 
and  Russia  and  with  the  consequent  new 
alignment  of  Triple  Alliance  against  Triple 
Entente. 

"Concert,"  says  Professor  Bassett,  "predi- 
cates a  group  of  satisfied  great  states,"  and 
as  German  dissatisfaction  grew  the  system, 
or  no-system,  broke  into  the  present  bloody 
struggle. 

Professor  Bassett  is  no  gentle  optimist  who 
sees  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  instituting, 
after  the  defeat  of  German  ambitions,  the 
Federation  of  Nations  which  proved  abortive 
after  Waterloo.  He  analyzes  the  obstacles 
and  especially  the  economic  obstacles  to  a 
permanent  peace;  but  the  choice,  he  argues, 
is  between  a  world  state  unified  by  conquest 
and  a  world  state  unified  through  agree- 
ment. Emily  Greene  Balch. 

A  Community  Center 

By    Henry    E.    Jackson.      Macmillan    Co. 

159  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 

A  great  deal  of  common  sense  put  in 
everyday  language  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Jackson's  book,  most  of 
which  has  also  been  issued  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  always  human,  and  his  back- 
ground is  not  alien  to  that  of  the  average 
man.  In  addition,  Mr.  Jackson  has  a  burn- 
ing faith  in  the  community  center  and  an 
energy  that  has  brought  him  into  contact 
with  phases  of  this  many-sided  movement 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  somewhat  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  community  center  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son so  well  describes  and  the  community 
council  that  is  being  promoted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  from  Washington. 
What  the  community  center  is  President 
Poincare,  of  France,  has  indicated  in  words 
which  Mr.  Jackson  quotes:  "Come  with  me 
now  to  the  common  house,  the  maison  com- 
mune, and  tell  me,  first,  if  you  know  a  more 
beautiful  name  than  this — the  common  house! 
What  ideas  the  familiar  term  awakens! 
There  is,  in  the  village,  a  house  that  be- 
longs to  no  one  in  particular,  that  is  open 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich;  that  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  domestic  center,  the  home  of  the 
village  itself." 

The  community  council  may  be  the  full 
flowering  of  a  community  center,  but  only 
when  that  community  center  has  reached  out 
to  include  not  only  all  the  people,  but  all  the 
groups,  agencies  and  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  its  neighborhood,  binding  them 
up  in  a  methodical  way  with  the  national 
task  in  war  times.  While  a  community  cen- 
ter need  not  develop  into  a  full-blown  com- 
munity council,  no  community  council  will 
have  become  truly  human,  democratic,  inti- 
mate in  character  until  it  develops  a  com- 
munity center  along  with  its  utilitarian  or 
extrinsic  services. 

No  one  horizon  bounds  the  community 
center.     The  potential   horizon  of  each  man 


is  the  world's  limit,  but  practically  each  man 
has  a  four-mile  radius,  a  ten-mile  radius, 
or  a  fifty-mile  radius,  according  to  the  alti- 
tude where  he  dwells  and  the  instruments 
through  which  he  looks.  Mr.  Jackson's  com- 
munity center  has  neither  just  a  four-mile 
radius  nor  has  it  the  circumference  of  the 
human  world.  Mr.  Jackson  tells  how  to 
organize  a  center  and  gives  a  sample  con- 
stitution. He  suggests  the  right  relation 
between  a  community  center  director  and 
the  constituency  of  that  director.  He  dis- 
cusses particular  devices,  like  community 
banks,  home  and  school  leagues,  neighbor- 
hood clubs,  community  forums,  and  trouble 
committees,  and  his  discussion  is  readable, 
popular,  enticing  and  at  the  same  time  based 
on  a  rather  wide  knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ence in  community  centers  during  the  brief 
seven  or  eight  years  through  which  this 
movement  has  been  recognized   as  unique. 

If  there  is  a  shortcoming  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
book  it  lies  in  a  failure  to  recognize,  or  at 
least  to  state,  the  complexity  of  social  life 
in  cities  and  even  in  country  districts.  The 
community  center  aims  to  bring  all  social 
values  into  such  a  relation  with  the  common 
man  that  he  feels  them  as  being  a  part  of 
himself.  Easier  told  than  done  is  this  ideal. 
And  those  who  toil  at  it  longest  are  most 
aware  of  the  complexity  and  depth  of  the 
human  element  and  the  immensity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  environment  that  has  to  be 
humanized.  Adventures  like  the  social  unit 
plan  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  community 
clearing  house  and  the  erstwhile  health  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  city  are  attempts  to 
scale  the  effort  at  humanization  up  to  the 
size  of  the  "unhumanized"  social  order  which 
we  are  trying  to  bring  into  the  common 
man's  dooryard.  The  community  movement 
still  waits  for  a  book  picturing  and  analyz- 
ing these  experiments  in  humanization. 

John  Collier. 

India  and  the  Future 

By    William    Archer.      Alfred    R.    Knopf. 

326  pp.    Price  $3  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.15. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  and  extremely 
different  from  most,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  brilliant  defense  of  British  administration 
in  India  and  a  vigorous  plea  that  the  alien 
raj  should  be  declared  to  be  a  means  and 
not  an  end — that  the  mighty  Asiatic  do- 
minion of  England  should  be  known  to  all 
the  world  to  lack  all  hope  of  permanence! 
The  author  invites  his  countrymen  to  look 
on  their  great  Indian  empire  as  no  enduring 
part  of  their  domain,  but  rather  as  a  land 
in  which  they  have  put  their  hand  to  do  a 
vast  work,  which  one  day  will  be  done. 
Then  the  Union  Jack  is  to  be  hauled  down, 
and  India  is  to  take  her  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Archer  is,  of  course,  well  aware  that 
his  views  will  not  be  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  own  people — least  of  all  by  the 
present  cabinet — nor,  for  that  matter,  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  for  he  scouts  the  tale 
of  India's  golden  past,  and  even  to  the  do- 
minion of  Asoka  he  will  give  no  brighter 
description  than  to  say  that  it  was  "splendid 
barbarism." 

But  this  stern  impartiality  gives  the  book 
a  very  high  value  indeed.  In  fact,  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
serious  student  of  the  work  of  the  West  in 
the  East.  That  great  problem  as  a  whole  is 
not  discussed.  China  and  Japan  are  only 
incidentally  mentioned.  No  one  would 
gather  from  the  present  work  that  an 
Asiatic  nation  is  even  today  one  of  the  very 
foremost  powers  of  the  earth.  India's  prob- 
lems are  brilliantly  discussed  without  any 
consideration  of  the  still  greater  question  of 
which  they  are  part.  The  chapters  on  liter- 
ature, art,  education  and  modern  ideas  are 
exceedingly   interesting   and   original. 

I  \\   C.   H  \\N  Mi. 
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FURTHER  PLANS  FOR  STUDY 
OF    AMERICANIZATION 

THE  study  of  methods  of  American- 
ization undertaken  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  (see  the  Survey  for  April 
27)  has  begun  under  auspicious  circum- 
stances. Almost  from  the  day  of  open- 
ing, the  office  of  Allen  T.  Burns,  direc- 
tor of  studies,  has  been  besieged  with 
inquiries  for  information  on  various 
groups  of  foreign  born  or  on  suitable 
methods  of  tackling  this  or  that  specific 
task  of  Americanization,  and  also  with 
offers  of  help. 

The  first  difficulty  was  that  of  agree- 
ing on  a  definition  of  Americanization — 
so  as  to  combat  from  the  outset  that  nar- 
rowing interpretation  of  the  process 
which  calls  for  a  suppression  of  every- 
thing that  is  not  of  purely  American 
derivation,  whether  it  be  language,  cus- 
toms or  views  of  life.  A  first  printed 
announcement  of  the  committee  of 
studies  says: 

Americanization  is  the  uniting  of  new 
with  native-born  Americans  in  fuller  com- 
mon understanding  and  appreciation  to  se- 
cure by  means  of  self-government  the  high- 
est welfare  of  all.  Such  Americanization 
should  produce  no  unchangeable  political, 
domestic  and  economic  regime  delivered 
once  for  all  to  the  fathers,  but  a  growing  and 
broadening  national  life,  inclusive  of  the 
best,  wherever  found.  With  all  our  rich 
heritages,  Americanism  will  develop  best 
through  a  mutual  giving  and  taking  of  con- 
tributions from  both  newer  and  older 
Americans  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
weal. 

The  catholic  character  of  the  investi- 
gating body  is  illustrated  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  council,  which 
consists  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  M. 
Glenn,  John  Graham  Brooks  and  John 
A.  Voll,  president  of  the  National  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association.  The 
staff  of  specialists,  with  the  subjects  to 
which  they  will  give  attention,  consists 
of  the  following: 

Frank  A.  Thompson,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Boston  (Schooling  of  the 
Immigrant)  ;  Robert  E.  Park,  professor  of 
sociology,  University  of  Chicago  (Press  and 
Theater)  ;  S.  P.  Breckenridge,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  household  administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (Adjustment  of  Homes  and 
Family    Life)  ;     Grace    Abbott,    director    of 


Child  Labor  Division,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (Legal  Protection  and  Cor- 
rection— also  associate  chief  for  Women  in 
Industry)  ;  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  director, 
Boston  Dispensary  (Health  Standards  and 
Care)  ;  John  P.  Gavit,  editorial  staff,  Harper 
and  Brothers  (Naturalization  and  Political 
Life)  ;  William  M.  Leiserson,  professor  of 
political  science,  Toledo  University  (Indus- 
trial and  Economic  Amalgamation)  ;  Her- 
bert A.  Miller,  professor  of  sociology,  Ober- 
lin  College  (Treatment  of  Immigrant  Her- 
itages) ;  Rowland  Haynes,  director,  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  New  York  city 
(Neighborhood  Agencies)  ;  P.  A.  Speek, 
head  of  Russian  section,  Library  of  Con- 
gress (Rural  Developments)  ;  C.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, former  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Municipal  Reference  Library  (Information, 
Statistics    and    Bibliography). 

While  the  plans  for  all  these  depart- 
ments are  still  in  preparation,  some  of 
them  have  already  begun  to  collect  in- 
formation on  the  work  of  agencies 
throughout  the  country  in  their  par- 
ticular departments  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  readers  of  the  Survey  direct  their 
attention  to  methods  which  have  proved 
successful  and  may  have  useful  sugges- 
tions for  other  communities.  The  divi- 
sion on  health  standards  and  care,  for 
instance,  particularly  desires  the  coop- 
eration of  individual  physicians,  of  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  health  departments, 
nursing  and  medical  associations,  indus- 
tries and  other  organizations.  Among 
other  special  inquiries,  it  plans  an  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  serious  evils  due  to 
quack  practice  among  immigrants. 

In  these  days  of  vast  war  expenditures 
and  enforced  thrift,  public  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  appalling  economic 
waste  in  every  sphere  of  life  which 
Americans  have  tolerated  in  the  past. 
(See,  for  instance,  the  leaflet,  The 
Wasted  Years,  recently  circulated  by 
the  Massachusetts  Civic  League.)  The 
faulty  adjustment  of  immigrants  to 
American  conditions  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous failures  in  this  respect.  How 
to  preserve  wholesome  homes,  filial  rela- 
tions, conjugal  fidelity,  good  neighborly 
relationships  in  the  midst  of  the  often 
dangerous  experiences  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  the  subject  of 
Miss  Breckenridge's  division  of  inquiry, 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  waste  in  human  values. 


KM 


A     THREE-YEAR     FIGHT     ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 

MINNEAPOLIS  is  to  become  the 
most  inhospitable  city  in  the 
country  during  the  next  three  years.  So 
she  describes  her  intentions  with  regard 
to  "an  undesirable  visitor  that  has  been 
gaining  increased  power  over  her  during 
recent  years."  This  visitor  is  the  germ 
of  tuberculosis.  In  1916,  and  again  in 
1917,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
passed  the  500  mark.  Minneapolis  has, 
therefore,  given  the  germ  of  this  disease 
three  years  in  which  to  "make  itself 
scarce."  The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Charities  has 
joined  with  a  number  of  other  organi- 
zations in  an  aggressive  campaign  to  help 
achieve  this  end.  Cincinnati  set  the  ex- 
ample of  such  a  campaign  and  Minneap- 
olis is  following  suit. 

Proportionately,  Minneapolis'  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  not  excessive 
for  a  city  with  a  population  of  415,000. 
Indeed,  she  is  the  fifth  city  in  her  control 
of  this  disease.  But  she  regards  it  as  a 
rate  to  be  ashamed  of,  when  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  the  city  are  con- 
sidered. Her  houses  and  inhabitants 
are  young.  She  was  settled  by  a  select 
and  sturdy  stock  of  Scandinavian  pio- 
neers. She  covers  as  large  an  area  as 
Paris,  with  only  one-seventh  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  French  capital.  She  is  an 
open-air  city.  Her  parks  in  summer  are 
thronged  with  picnickers,  and  her  lakes 
with  canoeists.  Her  sleeping-porches 
can  be  enjoyed  all  the  year  round.  Yet, 
with  all  these  rare  aids  to  civic 
healthfulness,  there  are  in  Minneapolis 
today  nearly  ten  thousand  tubercular 
people,  and  of  these  only  one  in  five  en- 
joys medical  supervision.  Moreover, 
every  available  hospital  and  sanatorium 
bed  is  occupied ;  and  seventy-eight  suf- 
ferers from  phthisis  in  its  advanced  stage 
are  at  large,  walking  the  streets,  fre- 
quenting amusement  places,  toiling  in 
factories,  offices  and  stores,  liable  to 
spread  the  germs  of  their  disease  wher- 
ever they  go. 

Each  year  will  see  certain  phases 
of  the  three-year  program  begun. 
The   Anti-Tuberculosis    Committee   has 
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Poster  of  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  Land  Service  Committee 


"THE    GIRL   IN    THE   LAND  SERVES  THE 
NATION'S  NEED" 

AS  part  of  its  war  work,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has 
ul  undertaken  to  lend  its  experience  in  housing  and  group  organization 
to  communities  which  are  contemplating  agricultural  units  of  girls.  The 
association  does  not  recruit  the  farm  workers,  but  in  localities  where  labor 
is  needed  and  workers  can  be  provided,  if  there  is  supervision  and  backing 
it  is  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  staff  and  equipment.  Each  group 
needs  a  house  mother  and  often  several  helpers,  such  as  ar.  agriculturist , 
an  automobile  repair  worker,  bookkeeper,  and  extra  kitchen  helpers.  For 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Y.  W .  C.  A.  cooperates  with  local  agencies, 
address  Mary  North,  executive  secretary,  Land  Service  Committee,  600 
Lexington  avenue,  New  York  city.  The  association  thinks  that  the  girls 
who  are  working  on  the  land  should  have  their  living  conditions  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible  and  their  strength  and  energy  conserved. 


started  its  1918  activities  by  organ- 
izing community  health  week  ex- 
hibits, establishing  a  weekly  press  serv- 
ice and  a  monthly  health  film  service, 
holding  neighborhood  meetings,  giving 
noon-day  talks  with  lantern-slide  illus- 
trations in  factories,  cooperating  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  care  of  returned  tu- 
berculous soldiers,  organizing  an  open- 
air  crusade  among  children,  obtaining 
additional  fresh-air  rooms  in  the  public 
schools,  providing  a  social  service  worker 
for  the  county  sanatorium  at  Glen  Lake, 
drawing  up  plans  for  a  children's  pre- 
ventorium, and  reporting  undesirable 
conditions  in  factories,  laundries,  hotels, 
and   lodging-houses. 

Among  the  plans  that  this  committee 
will  put  into  effect  before  1920  are  the 
establishment  of  an  open-air  camp  for 
business  girls,  a  second  open-air  school 
for  delicate  children,  a  settlement  house 
dispensary,  a  day  camp,  a  home  for  con- 
valescents, a  training  course  for  volun- 
teer helpers,  free  dental  treatment,  the 
obtaining  of  health  insurance,  and  the 
launching  of  a  new  $500,000  bond  issue 
for  Glen  Lake  sanatorium. 

The  city  health  department  will  add 
two  more  nurses  and  a  social  service 
worker  to  its  tuberculosis  division,  em- 
ploy additional  housing  and  milk  inspec- 


tors, inaugurate  an  anti-spitting  cam- 
paign and  procure  the  detailment  of  a 
special  officer  empowered  to  arrest  of- 
fenders; it  will  include  in  its  budget  the 
expense  of  exhibits  and  educational  ma- 
terial and  create  a  housing  division. 

The  city  hospital  will  open  a  dispen- 
sary for  non-pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in- 
crease the  number  of  beds  at  Hopewell, 
the  city  sanatorium,  appoint  a  so- 
cial service  worker  and  build  a  nurses' 
home. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies will  procure  employment  for  dis- 
charged patients  and  assist  in  coordi- 
nating the  health  activities  of  the  city. 

The  Civic  and  Commerce  Association 
will  district  the  city  for  nursing  service 
and  invite  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  service  to  make  a  health 
survey. 

The  Glen  Lake  Sanatorium  commis- 
sion will  start  work  on  a  children's 
building  and  a  nurses'  home,  appoint  an 
industrial  worker  and  provide  dental 
treatment  for  patients. 

The  county  commissioners  will  pro- 
vide additional  beds  at  the  state  sana- 
torium and  furnish  clothing  to  needy 
patients. 

To  keep  the  public  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  need  for 


supporting  it,  a  publicity  campaign  is 
being  carried  on  steadily  by  a  full-time 
publicity  director,  who  supplies  press 
material  not  only  to  the  three  English- 
language  dailies,  but  to  twenty  foreign 
daily  and  weekly  publications. 

Minneapolis  believes  that  a  city  can 
have  exactly  the  degree  of  health  that 
it  is  willing  to  work  and  pay  for.  "Of 
all  diseases,"  says  a  statement  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee,  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  "tuber- 
culosis is  perhaps  the  one  whose  preven- 
tion and  cure  are  pre-eminently  mat- 
ters of  common  sense  and  common  dol- 
lars. These  are  the  two  weapons  which 
the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  are  asked  to 
supply  in  the  great  three  years'  offen- 
sive against  the  white  plague." 

WOMEN  AND  TURN-OVER  ON 
THE  PENNSY 

TO  gain  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  the 
present  labor  "turn  over"  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  particularly 
the  extent  to  which  men  are  being  re- 
placed by  women,  a  special  record  was 
kept  for  the  ten-day  period  from  May 
27  to  June  5  inclusive,  on  all  divisions 
of  the  lines  east,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  has  been  made.  In  the  period 
named,  according  to  a  report  given  out 
recently  by  Elisha  Lee,  federal  man- 
ager of  the  railroad,  4,477  employes  left 
the  service  and  5,122  new  ones  were 
hired.  On  May  27  there  were  5,682 
women  employes  and  by  June  5,  this 
number  had  increased  to  7,227.  Thus, 
in  the  ten-day  period,  1,545  more  women 
were  hired  than  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
left  the  service.  As  the  total  number  of 
both  men  and  women  hired  exceeded  by 
645  the  number  who  were  lost,  these 
figures  would  indicate  that  during  the 
ten  days  in  question  there  had  been  a 
loss  of  exactly  900  male  employes  as 
against  a  gain  of  1,545  female  em- 
ployes. 

These  figures  show,  according  to  the 
report,  that 

as  the  total  divisional  forces  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Lines  East,  excluding 
the  general  office  forces,  have  recently  been 
averaging  between  148,000  and  150,000, 
the  rate  of  "turn  over"  indicated  by  the  ten- 
day  test  is  approximately  100  per  cent  per 
year. 

The  labor  "turn  over"  was  shown  to  vary 
greatly  in  different  lines  of  work.  Com- 
paratively few  changes,  for  instance,  took 
place  among  the  enginemen,  conductors  and 
other  employes  holding  positions  which  are 
only  reached  after  a  considerable  length  of 
previous  service.  Trainmen  in  other  grades, 
however,  were  coming  and  going  constantly, 
and  this  was  true  also  of  shop  employes, 
trackmen,  etc.  There  is  at  present  a  serious 
scarcity  of  firemen,  brakemen,  car  repairmen, 
track-laborers,  and  engine  repairmen.  The 
scarcity  of  car  repairmen  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  currently  about  14,000 
"bad  order"  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road, east  of  Pittsburgh,  a  figure  which  is 
about  4,000  above  normal. 
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FIRST    WOMAN    JUDGE    OP 
JUVENILE  COURT 

THE  first  woman  to  become  judge 
of  a  juvenile  court  in  this  country 
was  appointed  last  week  by  President 
Wilson.  She  is  Kathryn  Sellers,  for- 
merly a  confidential  clerk  in  the  State 
Department,  now  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pro- 
vided the  Senate  confirms  the  President's 
appointment ;  such  confirmation  is  re- 
garded as  certain.  Miss  Sellers  is  also 
the  first  woman  ever  appointed  to  the 
bench  under  federal  authority. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  and  has  for  some  years 
lectured  there  on  international  law. 
Prior  to  the  war  she  was  law  clerk  and 
translator  for  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foun- 
dation, which  loaned  her  services  to  the 
State  Department  when  war  broke  out. 
Miss  Sellers  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Woman's  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  has  not  practised  law. 
Her  appointment  was  endorsed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  and  interested  or- 
ganizations in  Washington. 

For  some  years  persons  interested  in 
the  juvenile  court  movement  have  urged 
giving  women  a  larger  share  in  the  work 
of  such  courts.  Several  cities  have  had 
women  assistants  to  the  judge  and  there 
have  been  many  women  probation  offi- 
cers, but  Miss  Sellers  is  the  first  of  her 
sex  to  attain  the  actual  judgeship. 

Miss  Sellers  succeeds  Judge  Aukum, 
who  served  an  interim  term  of  a  few 
months  following  the  retirement  of 
Judge  Latimer,  whose  term  expired. 

THE  NEW  ART  OF  LABOR 

MANAGEMENT 

THE  need  for  science  and  art  in  la- 
bor management  never  was  so  ob- 
vious as  now  in  war  industries.  These 
are  caught  between  the  natural  demand 
of  the  government  for  high  average  out- 
puts, and  the  sensitiveness  of  their  em- 
ployes to  undue  "speeding  up"  ;  this  sensi- 
tiveness is  rendered  effective  by  the 
workers'  knowledge  that  they  can  leave 
their  jobs  whenever  they  choose  and 
find  others  open  to  them. 

Science  and  art  in  labor  management 
is,  however,  of  recent  origin  and  the 
skilled  practitioners  are  few.  The  War 
Industries  Board,  therefore,  has  created 
an  employment  managers'  division.  Cap- 
tain Boyd  Fisher,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Detroit  Executives'  Club,  is  chief 
executive  officer.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  division  has  organized  courses 
in  employment  management  for  both 
men  and  women. 

Six  weeks'  courses  are  under  way  at 
Rochester,  Boston  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city.  At  the  latter 
Ordway  Tead,  the  industrial  counselor, 
is  the  principal  instructor.  A  six  weeks' 
course  has  also  been  arranged  for  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  two  months'  preliminary 
course  for  Cleveland. 


In  all  these  courses,  theoretical  in- 
struction will  be  accompanied  by  visits 
to  the  best  employment  offices  and  by 
conferences  with  the  most  experienced 
managers  in  the  respective  districts. 
There  will  be  shop  studies  and  assigned 
readings  as  well  as  lectures,  and  even 
these  will  for  the  most  part  deal  with 
employment  office  practice.  Only  those 
are  expected  to  enter  the  training  who 
already  are  engaged  in  the  profession  or 
are  asked  by  employers  to  prepare  for 
it,  and  who  will  give  nine  hours  a  day 
for  six  weeks  to  the  course. 

One  point  of  special  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  entry  of  women  into 
this  new  profession.  Experience  has 
shown  that  women  employment  man- 
agers are  not  only  preferable  in  con- 
cerns mainly  employing  women,  but  that 
they  may  often  successfully  replace  men 
even  in  shops  mainly  employing  men,  if 
they  have  the  necessary  experience.  One 
difficulty,  however,  is  to  educate  manu- 
facturers concerning  the  exact  functions 
of  such  officers,  especially  when  these  are 
women.  A  student  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  writes  to  the  Survey: 

So  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to  offer 
courses  in  so-called  "employment  manage- 
ment" and  "service  work"  and  "welfare 
work"  that  we  are  afraid  a  chaotic  condition 
will  arise  as  to  the  functional  place  of  an 
employment  manager  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  new  courses  arranged 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  are  training 
people  to  take  charge  of  departments  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  workers  and  will  have  as  a 
part  of  their  activities  all  those  things  which 
contribute  toward  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the   workers. 

This  involves  more  than  aspiration  or 
general  knowledge ;  the  employment 
manager  must  know  what  all  the  differ- 
ent   jobs    in    his    establishment    involve. 


WOM  AX-POWER 

Ceres:  "Speed  the  Plough!" 
Ploughman :  "I  don't  know 
who  you  arc  ma'am,  but  it's  no 
good  speeding  the  plough  un- 
less we  can  get  the  women  to 
do  the  harvesting." — From 
Punch,  London. 


Therefore,  according  to  Captain  Fisher, 
those  persons  are  the  most  successful  who 
in  addition  to  other  qualifications  have 
had  experience  in  actual  factory  proc- 
esses. His  recipe  for  an  "ideal"  employ- 
ment manager  is : 

A  woman  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  not  less  than  a  high  school  education 
and  three  years'  experience  in  industry,  who 
has  a  broad  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
community  problems  and  a  personality  com- 
manding respect  and  inspiring  confidence  be- 
cause of  poise,  intelligently  placed  sympathy, 
executive  ability,  discrimination  and  tact, 
with  six  weeks'  intensive  training  in  the 
practice  of  employment  management. 

Our  correspondent,  already  quoted 
above,  adds  to  this  specification : 

We  are  not  training  "welfare  workers," 
although  we  strongly  believe  in  many  fea- 
tures of  what  is  known  as  welfare  work  if 
they  are  undertaken  under  the  direction  of 
a  well-functionalized  employment  depart- 
ment. Nor  are  we  training  "lady  superin- 
tendents," which  term  I  have  very  much  re- 
sented when  reading  the  reports  of  the  work 
done  in  the  British  factories.  Men  and 
women  are  taking  exactly  the  same  courses, 
and  we  hope  that  these  courses  will  sound 
the  knell  of  the  old-fashioned  welfare  work, 
which  has  been  so  justly  resented  by  red- 
blooded  workers  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  "lady  superintendents"  and  "matrons." 

A  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY  FOR 
PEACE  TIMES 

AMONG  the  social  organizations 
which,  though  brought  to  life  in 
war  time  and  for  war  purposes,  realize 
that  their  work  must  continue  after  peace 
has  been  restored,  is  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  of  America.  This  organization 
is  endeavoring  not  merely  to  place  as 
many  qualified  women  as  possible  in  farm 
work  this  year,  or  to  cooperate  in  their 
protection  like  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (see  page 
432),  but  to  help  in  training  an  even 
larger  and  more  efficient  labor  supply 
for  the  next  few  years  when  the  world's 
shortage  of  food  is  likely  to  be  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  now. 

For  this  purpose,  progress  has  been 
made  especially  in  two  directions:  ex- 
tension of  the  movement  throughout  the 
country  by  the  inauguration  or  affiliation 
of  state  units  and  the  training  of  future 
leaders.  From  a  list  just  completed,  it 
appears  that  the  "army"  is  now  organ- 
ized in  twenty-seven  states,  including 
most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  and  some  of  the  western  and 
southern  states.  In  six  other  states,  or- 
ganization has  been  deferred  but  defi- 
nitely planned,  and  in  two  similar  work 
is  done  independently  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army. 

As  regards  training  for  leadership, 
much  encouragement  has  come  from  the 
offer  of  a  training  course  at  Wellesley 
College  which  will  begin  on  August  1 
and  be  run  in  a  camp  organized  by  the 
"army"  to  reproduce  in  every  respect  the 
camp  conditions  which  the  workers  will 
find  in  actual  agricultural  operations.  In 
this  it  is  hoped  to  give  experience  in  unit 
organization,  camp-housing,  food,  water 
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supply,  sanitation,  camp  regime  and  agri- 
cultural practice,  with  detailed  courses 
of  instruction  in  all  these  matters  by  ex- 
perts. There  will  also  be  courses  in  farm 
mechanics,  including  carpentry  and  the 
use  of  concrete,  in  squad  work  and  in 
the  choice  and  use  of  farm  implements 
especially  suitable  for  women  workers. 
The  instructors  have  been  chosen 
from  agricultural  colleges,  from  tech- 
nical schools  and  from  government  insti- 
tutions. Incidentally,  this  combination 
of  practical  work  with  instruction  will 
also  enable  these  experts  to  experiment 
in  the  standardization  of  equipment  and 
coordination  of  practice  with  woman's 
physique — an  essential  preliminary  to  any 
great  extension  of  farm  work  by  women. 
A  fee  of  $50  will  be  charged  to  students, 
the  expense  of  equipping  the  camp  and 
underwriting  it  to  a  sufficient  amount  be- 
ing borne  by  the  college.  It  is  hoped  that 
out  of  some  sixty  recruits  to  the  camp 
a  large  number  will  qualify  for  "com- 
missions" and  become  eligible  to  serve  as 
instructors  and  organizers  next  summer. 
All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  camp 
director  at  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

CALVIN    DERRICK    GOES    TO 
NEW  JERSEY 

IMPORTANT  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
New  Jersey  were  announced  last  week. 
This  board  was  established  some  months 
ago  by  the  legislature  as  the  result  of 
studies  by  two  commissions  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  in  that  state.  [See  the 
Survey  of  March  16,  page  658.]  Be- 
cause of  the  broad  powers  given  to  it, 
the  effort  made  to  unite  in  it  the  advan- 
tages of  both  central  control  and  local 
administration,  the  wide  interest  in  its 
work  aroused  by  the  commissions  of  in- 
quiry and  the  real  grasp  of  institutional 
problems  that  led  to  its  establishment, 
this  board  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  weapons  of  advance  in  the 
whole  field  of  charitable  and  correctional 
administration. 

Four  administrative  divisions  have 
been  established  within  the  board:  labor 
and  agriculture,  and  food  and  dietetics ; 
medicine  and  psychiatry;  education  and 
parole ;  and  inspection.  The  law  creating 
the  board  provides  for  six  bureaus  and 
empowers  it  to  make  combinations  of 
these  and  to  create  new  ones  in  its  dis- 
cretion. The  first  three  of  the  divisions 
above  mentioned  comprise  the  entire  six 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  law.  The 
fourth,  that  on  inspection,  has  been 
established  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  requires  the 
board  to  make  periodical  inspections  and 
reports  from  time  to  time  upon  all  county 
institutions. 

Calvin  Derrick,  superintendent  of  the 
Westchester    County    Penitentiary    and 


Workhouse,  New  York,  and  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  lone  Reformatory, 
lone,  Calif.,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
first  administrators  to  introduce  self- 
government  into  a  correctional  institu- 
tion, was  made  director  of  the  division 
of  education  and  parole. 

Mr.  Derrick  is  well  known  to  Survey 
readers  through  his  connection  with  in- 
mate self-government  at  Sing  Sing  Prison 
under  both  Warden  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne and  Warden  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey,  and  also  through  his  contribution  to 
our  pages  of  an  article  describing  the  self- 
government  regime  at  lone  Reformatory. 
[See  the  Survey  for  September  1,  1917, 
page  473.]  In  announcing  his  appoint- 
ment Commissioner  Burdette  G.  Lewis 
said: 

Mr.  Derrick  is  a  man  with  a  national 
reputation,  is  recognized  as  the  leading  su- 
perintendent of  the  institutions  for  boys  in 
the  United  States  and  is  also  the  best  quali- 
fied expert  in  parole  work  in  the  United 
States.  He  made  the  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic into  a  preparatory  school  for  Cornell 
University,  academic  and  engineering  de- 
partments, and  changed  the  California  state 
reformatory  into  a  first-class  secondary  edu- 
cational institution.  He  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  between  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California 
whereby  graduate  students  of  these  universi- 
ties secure  credit  for  professional  work  in 
the  institution  for  six  months  of  their  school 
year. 

Mr.  Derrick  comes  to  New  Jersey  to  help 
reorganize  on  the  most  modern  basis  the 
State  Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg  and  the 
State  Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton,  to  improve 
and  extend  the  educational  work  in  the 
other  institutions  of  the  state  and  to  improve, 
systematize  and  extend  the  parole  system  of 
the  state  with  particular  reference  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  facilities 
and  methods  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  and  of  the  Children's  Courts  of 
the   State. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Derrick,  Commis- 
sioner Lewis  has  appointed  two  other  di- 
vision directors  who  have  been  approved 
by  the  board.  David  I.  Kelly,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  director  of  the  division 
of  labor  and  agriculture  and  food  and 
dietetics,  and  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  is  director  of  the  division 
of  inspection.  From  1912  to  1916,  Mr. 
Kelly  was  chief  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment of  the  Essex  County  New  Jersey 
Park  Commission,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  consulting  engineer  of  the  de- 
partment. In  1916  and  1917  he  was 
first  deputy  commissioner  of  correction 
in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  interested  in  charitable  and  correc- 
tional work  for  several  years. 

The  board  has  also  announced  its  ap- 
pointments to  local  boards  of  managers 
of  New  Jersey  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  Noteworthy  through- 
out these  is  the  board's  effort  to  secure 
specialists.  For  example,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Broughtin,  one  of  the  state's  well-known 
eye  specialists,  was  appointed  to  the  new 
board  of  the  Commission  for  the  Amelio- 
ration of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind;  Dr. 


Augustus  Knight,  a  specialist  in  epilepsy, 
was  added  to  the  board  of  the  State  Vil- 
lage for  Epileptics,  and  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Fetter,  head  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  institutions  of  Prince- 
ton University,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Home 
for  Boys. 

SHELTER     FOR     WORKERS 
AND  PROFITEERING 

EVERYWHERE,  during  the  past 
few  months,  the  shortage  of  houses 
has  become  more  acute.  With  the  ces- 
sation of  normal  building  activity  in 
many  cities,  rents  have  risen  rapidly,  and 
something  approaching  a  panic  has  oc- 
curred among  householders.  Inquiries  in- 
to the  number  and  character  of  vacant 
houses  have  been  carried  on  in  some  cities 
by  one  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
housing  bureaus — especially  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible to  house  families  and  single  workers 
in  vacant  dwellings  in  or  near  the  over- 
crowded seats  of  war  industry. 

An  investigation  of  this  character  was 
made  several  weeks  ago  in  Chicago  by 
the  City  Club,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. In  Philadelphia,  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  was  obliged 
after  such  an  inquiry  to  commandeer, 
with  thirty  days'  notice,  hundreds  of  oc- 
cupied as  well  as  vacant  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  Hog  Island  shipyard 
workmen,  and  the  resulting  sudden  de- 
mand for  houses  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  reflected  in 
higher   rents. 

In  part,  higher  rents  are  due,  of 
course,  to  higher  cost  of  repairs  and  man- 
agement, and  in  the  case  of  apartments 
rented  with  heat,  the  higher  cost  of  coal. 
The  price  of  some  plumbing  materials 
has  almost  doubled  in  a  year;  wallpaper, 
white  lead  and  oil  also  have  gone  up; 
some  classes  of  labor,  especially  painters, 
are  difficult  to  get  at  any  wage  because 
of  the  government  demand  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  of  un- 
due profiteering  by  landlords  in  many 
localities.  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for 
instance,  the  state  inspector  recently  re- 
ported : 

Increase  in  rates  for  rooms  is  general. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  men 
rooming  together  each  to  pay  $4  to  $5  per 
week  for  a  room  that  formerly  rented  for 
$2  or  $2.50  per  week.  Some  landlords  are 
charging  as  high  as  $12  per  week  for  a 
single  room,  putting  three  men  into  a  room 
at  $4  per  week  each.  .  .  .  Tenements 
that  were  formerly  rented  at  from  $12  to 
$15  are  now  $17  to  $20,  and  tenements  that 
were  $15  to  $20  are  now  $22  to  $2S.  The 
increase  on  higher  priced  tenements  is  even 
greater. 

The  only  excuse  made  at  a  meeting  of 
interested  citizens  called  by  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth  was  that  profiteering  in  the 
dtj   was  no  more  common  than  in  other 
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places  where  ships  are  built,  and  that  it 
extended  to  food  and  other  commodities 
as  well  as  to  dwellings. 

In  New  York  city,  a  protest  breaking 
out  from  time  to  time  in  the  East  Side,  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  the  Bronx  has  culmi- 
nated recently  in  the  formation  of  a  Ten- 
ants' League  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  hopes  to  organize  some  100,000 
rentpayers  and  has  for  its  chief  program 
an  appeal  to  President  Wilson  to  appoint 
a  federal  rent  administrator  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  food  and  fuel  ad- 
ministrators. Rose  Schneiderman,  acting 
chairman  of  the  league,  declares  that 
rents  in  some  of  the  poorer  sections  have 
increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  80  per  cent,  whereas  the  additional 
cost  of  operation,  taking  into  account  the 
reduced  number  of  vacancies,  has  not 
amounted  to  more  than  4  per  cent.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  federal  action,  the 
league  announces  that  it  will  demand 
state  action  and  try  to  influence  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  state  legislature. 

The  building  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
restricted  to  the  most  urgent  needs,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  Otto  Eidlitz,  direc- 
tor of  housing,  to  secure  accommodation 
for  new  employes  in  munition  and  other 
war  manufacturing  concerns  wherever 
possible  by  utilizing  existing  vacancies  in 
the  same  or  nearby  cities,  sometimes  by 
perfecting  transportation  facilities  to  the 
localities  where  such  accommodation  is 
available,  have  been  justified  by  the  re- 
sults already  secured  in  this  way.  But, 
since  it  has  been  decided  that  the  govern- 
ment alone  shall  finance  the  new  house- 
building operations,  the  Department  of 
Labor  realizes  that  all  the  additional 
houses  needed  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
structed from  the  appropriations  of  $60,- 
000,000  made  this  year  by  Congress. 
Last  week  it  sent  Congress,  through  the 
treasury,  an  estimate  of  $100,000,000  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  next  year's 
housing  program. 

ARMENIA,   A    NEW   ALLY    OF 
DEMOCRACY 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  dispatch 
in  the  Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Caucasian  Armenia  has  declared  its  in- 
dependence and  has  sent  a  deputation  to 
Constantinople  to  treat  with  the  Turkish 
government.  Earlier  in  June,  the  Ar- 
menian National  Council  had  cabled  to 
Paris  via  Moscow: 

Armenian  army  groups  inflicted  sanguinary 
and  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turks.  In  a 
series  of  engagements  our  troops  drove  the 
enemy  to  the  frontier.  The  Georgians,  en- 
couraged by  these  successes,  have  resolved 
to  fight  on  to  the  last  ditch.  Armenian  cen- 
ters have  been  electrified  by  the  spirit  of 
patriotism    and   deep   enthusiasm. 

Though  the  exact  situation  is  difficult 
to  surmise  from  these  cryptic  messages, 
informed  circles  in  this  country  are  much 
heartened  by  them  and  believe  them  to 
mean  that  the  combined  forces  of  Ar- 


CONSTRUCTIVE   PHILANTHROPY  IN 
FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARADE 
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JDY  means  of  this  float,  the  United  Charities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  III., 
MJ  of  which  Gertrude  Longden  is  superintendent,  brought  to  thousands  of 
spectators  at  a  Patriotic  Day  Parade  the  methods  and  aims  of  its  work. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  float,  representing  a  family  being  shown  how  to 
help  itself  up  successive  steps  to  health,  self-support  and  self-respect,  were 
frequently  applauded  on  the  line  of  march. 


menians  and  Georgians  have  in  fact  in- 
flicted serious  losses  upon  the  Turks  and 
encouraged  by  American  generosity  and, 
more  particularly,  by  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war,  have  resolved  to  put 
up  a  strong  fight  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief,  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  the  religi- 
ous writer,  recently  returned  from  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  several  former  mis- 
sionaries in  that  region,  and  the  two  ex- 
ambassadors  to  Turkey,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  and  Abram  I.  Elkus,  spoke  of  the 
enormous  influence  of  the  United  States 
with  the  suppressed  nationalities  of 
Turkey.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  the 
banker,  warned  against  war  with  Turkey 
which  as  a  paper  war  only  would  result, 
he  said,  in  a  decrease  of  the  wholesome 
respect  in  which  Uncle  Sam  is  held  by 
the  Ottoman  government  and  would  be 
of  no  help  to  our  Armenian  allies.  Miz- 
ra  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  charge  d'affaires  of 
Persia,  pointed  out  that  the  missionary 
and  relief  activities  of  America  in  the 
Caucasus  and  the  regions  to  the  south  of 
that  mountain  range  were  investments 
in  good  will  of  immeasurable  prospective 
value  and  were  the  only  means  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  durable  peace. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  the  com- 
mittee chiefly  to  confer  with  writers  and 
magazine  editors  on  a  campaign  to  be 
held  in  November  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$30,000,000  for  relief  in  the  Near  East, 
including  all  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and 
Greece.  Although  the  committee,  when 
formed,    did    not   intend   to    raise   more 


than  $100,000,  it  has  already  spent  some 
$11,000,000.  It  was  announced  that 
eighty  authors,  fifty  cartoonists  and  632 
magazines  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  campaign. 

NON-WAR    INDUSTRIES    AND 
LABOR 

THE  President's  order  that  workers 
for  war  industry  must  be  recruited 
from  the  federal  public  employment  bu- 
reaus (see  the  Survey  for  June  22, 
page  348)  has  given  rise  to  much  uncer- 
tainty among  employers  concerning  their 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  issued  instructions,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  extent  to  which 
non-war  industries  are  affected.  Indi- 
rectly, they  are  all  affected,  since  the 
Employment  Service  has  powers  to  give 
preference  to  war  industries  wherever 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 

The  following  five  classes  of  labor 
may  at  the  present  time  be  hired  by  non- 
war  industry  outside  the  federal  em- 
ployment service:  labor  which  is  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  solicited ;  labor  for 
railroads — the  recruiting  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
director-general  of  railroads;  farm  la- 
bor— subject  to  arrangements  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  labor  for  non-war 
work;  labor  for  establishments  with  a 
maximum  force  of  100  or  less. 

It  appears  from  this  announcement 
that  for  the  present  the  hiring  of  all 
unskilled  labor  by  non-war  industries 
through  the  public  employment  service, 
previously  announced,  will  not  be  in- 
sisted upon. 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1918 
'  GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With  technical  classes,  at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games,  story  telling, 
dramatics,  preparation  of  pageants  and  gymnastics 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 
SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 


EMERGENCY  COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME: 
RELIEF;  PROTECTIVE  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 


CIVILIAN 


For    further    information,   address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago 


Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Trains  qualified  students  for  social  work  and 
graduate  nurses  for  public  health  work.  9th 
year  opens  Sept.  16,  1918.  For  bulletin  ad- 
dress Bernard  J.  Newman,  Director,  1302 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment.  Sanitarium,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

Simultaneously  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive community  labor  boards  by  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board,  to  assist  the  fed- 
eral employment  service  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  labor,  especially  where  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 


WASHINGTON    GLADDEN 

{Continued  from  page  422) 

the  moral  counselor  and  guide  of  the  men 
under  his  care  to  grapple  with  it  and  try 
and  get  at  the  rights  of  it."  Yet  all 
the  while  he  never  failed  to  maintain  his 
high  standards  of  work  in  the  pulpit  and 
pastorate  and  in  the  authorship  of  re- 
ligious as  well  as  social  literature. 

Impelled  by  this  conviction  he  felt 
constrained  to  go  far  beyond  taking  a 
hand  in  the  settlement  of  local  industrial 
differences,  as  he  did  at  Columbus  and 
Cleveland,  and  could  not  stop  short  of 
finding  a  social  philosophy  as  a  substitute 
for  the  then  regnant  laissez  faire  prac- 
tices which  recognized  no  right  but 
might,  no  arbitrament  except  force.  This 
philosophy  he  formulated  in  his  volume, 
Applied  Christianity,  in  1887  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  another  on  Tools  and  the 
Man,  or  Property  and  Industry  under 
the  Christian  Law,  and  by  still  another 


bearing  the  broader  title,  Ruling  Ideas 
of  the  Present  Age.  These  small  but 
potent  volumes  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  given  incentive,  viewpoint  and  di- 
rection to  very  much  of  contemporary 
and  subsequent  Christian  social  litera- 
ture. Ever  in  search  of  fundamental 
principles  and  always  endeavoring  to 
formulate  and  interpret  them,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  them  fearlessly  to  con- 
crete situations.  The  most  notable  in- 
stance of  this  was  when  as  a  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  he  pro- 
tested against  receiving  the  contribution 
its  officers  had  solicited  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
"tainted  money."  Although  his  protest 
was  unavailing,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  the  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Congregational  churches  di- 
recting the  officers  of  the  board  "neither 
to  invite  nor  solicit  donations  to  its  funds 
from  persons  whose  gains  had  been  made 
by  methods  morally  reprehensible  or 
socially  injurious."  Three  months  there- 
after the  officers  of  the  board  gave  as- 
surance that  the  spirit  of  this  resolution 
would  govern  their  future  conduct. 

Long  before  any  others  than  radical 
theorists  on  social  order  advocated  gov- 
ernment operation  of  public  utilities,  Dr. 
Gladden  argued  the  public  advantage  of 
the  parcel  post  and  the  public  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
way systems.  Recognizing  the  demand 
that  such  a  policy  would  make  upon  the 
community  and  conceding  the  present  un- 
preparedness  of  most  communities  to 
meet  it,  he  proceeded  to  urge  the  need 
and  practicability  of  fitting  the  city  and 
state  to  extend  their  function  with  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency.  This  he  did  in 
a  volume  entitled  The  Christian  League 
of  Connecticut,  and  another,  The  Cos- 
mopolis  City  Club,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  dut)  and  feasibility  of  fed- 
erating the  churches  and  other  agencies 
in  a  cooperative  league  for  the  promotion 
of   good    local    irnvernmcnt   and   for   the 


enactment  and  enforcement  of  legisla- 
tion directed  toward  that  end.  The  first 
of  these  advances  was  made  in  1883, 
long  before  the  movement  for  church 
federation  set  in,  and  the  application  to 
municipal  welfare  was  made  in  1893, 
three  years  before  Chicago  established  the 
first  municipal  voters'  league.  The  fear 
of  political  corruption  in  granting  pub- 
lic utility  franchises  at  Columbus  led  to 
his  election  to  the  city  council  at  his 
mere  suggestion  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  serve  if  his  fellow  citizens  de- 
sired him  to  do  so. 

To  the  very  end  of  his  long  life  he 
kept  on  advancing.  Only  two  years  ago 
he  was  awarded  the  Church  Peace  Union 
prize  for  his  essay,  The  Forks  of  the 
Road.  His  last  letter  to  the  writer,  re- 
ceived a  week  before  his  death,  expressed 
the  keenest  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
the  Russian  situation,  and  gratefully  ap- 
preciated the  "note  of  cheer"  contained 
in  letters  from  Russia  forwarded  for  his 
reading. 

For  what  Dr.  Gladden  has  been  to 
the  church  and  the  commonwealth,  trib- 
ute was  paid  by  the  writer  in  the  Survey 
for  November  3,  1917,  appreciative  of 
his  being  "at  once  nestor  and  contem- 
porary, leader  and  comrade,  pioneer  and 
conservator,  civic  soldier  and  sweet 
singer."  Long  after  his  deeds  and  his 
books  may  be  forgotten,  and  after  the 
rank  and  file  in  church  and  state  have 
accepted  as  matters  of  course  what  he 
and  other  pioneers  dared  and  suffered  to 
say  and  do,  men,  women  and  children 
will  continue  to  sing  with  Washington 
Gladden : 

Oh,   Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In    lowly  paths   of   service    free; 

because  of  the  courage  of  his  conviction 
that: 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 
When   the  stars  have   all   gone  out, 
That   courage    is   better    than    fear, 
That  faith   is   truer   than   doubt. 

And   fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight, 
And    long   though   the    angels   hide, 
I  know   that  truth   and   right 
Have  the   Universe  on  their  side. 


JOHN    PURROY    MITCHEL 

{Continued  from  page  422) 

to  perform  efficiently  and  faithfully  the 
work  allotted  to  them.  He  did  not  think 
first  of  rewarding  his  friends  and  pun- 
ishing his  enemies.  Who  can  do  the 
work  wisely  and  well?  This  was  the 
first  question  that  came  to  him  on  the 
assumption  of  responsibility.  True,  the 
circumstances  of  his  election  gave  him  a 
freer  hand  than  most  elected  officers  en- 
joy; but  still  must  it  be  admitted  also 
that  he  used  that  opportunity  to  the  full 
limit. 

The  administrative  achievements  of 
Mr.  Mitchel  and  his  colleagues  are  not 
easily  summed  up.    They  were  not  spec- 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Waited,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

MALE  ASSISTANT  in  Social  Settle- 
ment House.  Christian.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  in  position  and  salary.  Ad- 
dress 2815  Survey. 

WANTED — Two  experienced  teachers 
who  can  teach  the  regular  school  grades 
and  act  as  cottage  mothers  in  Jewish  Or- 
phanage. Salary  $50  per  month,  room, 
board  and  laundry,  etc.,  included.  Address 
2820  Survey. 

WANTED — Organizer  of  girls'  and  wom- 
en's work  in  large  Jewish  communal  insti- 
tution in  New  York  City.  Salary  $1800  a 
year.  Apply,  stating  education  and  experi- 
ence to  2825  Survey. 

WANTED— Two  cooks  for  State  In- 
dustrial School.  Man  and  wife,  male  or 
female.  Applicants  must  have  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  training.  Address  J.  H. 
Bayer,  Supt.,  Tenn.  Ind.  School,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

WANTED — College  woman,       trained 

case-worker  preferred,  for  charity  visitor. 

Very  interesting  field.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HOUSE  is  look- 
ing for  an  experienced  head  worker.  Must 
be  Jewish.  Address  Mrs.  S.  Karger,  1316 
Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED — A  primary  teacher  in  coun- 
try home  for  girls.     Address  2831   Survey. 

WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  in 
country  home  for  girls.  Address  2832 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  SOCIAL  WORKER  engaged  in  secre- 
tarial-statistical-stenographic work  wishes 
temporary  position  during  August.  Address 
2826  Survey. 

WOMAN,  five  years'  experience,  now 
taking  course  in  case  work,  open  for  posi- 
tion August  1.   Address  2827  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  experience 
desires  secretarial  position.  Address  2828 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  house-mother  desires 
position  child-caring  institution.  Address 
2829  Survey. 

MARRIED  man — superintendent  of  boys' 
work.     Years'    experience.     Address    2833 

Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WOMAN  SOCIAL  WORKER,  nurse  or 
teacher  desiring  quiet  country  vacation,  of- 
fered free  home  during  summer  in  West- 
chester County  in  exchange  for  four  hours' 
occupation  daily  with  two  children.  Address 
2830  Survey. 


tacular.  They  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  creation  of  new  departments  and 
the  undertaking;  of  entirely  new  services 
as  in  the  wholesome  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  work  to  which  the  city  was 
already  committed.  The  fire-prevention 
laws,  the  laws  and  ordinances  affecting 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  the 
measures  safeguarding  public  health  in 
every  way  were  enforced  with  strictness 
and  impartiality — indeed,  the  criticism 
most  commonly  heard  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  responsible  officers  of  Mr.  Mitchel's 
administration  were  "difficult  to  get  at." 

As  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  there  stands  the  lowest 
death  rate  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
in  1916  the  lowest  tuberculosis  death 
record  since  minutes  of  that  dread  dis- 
ease were  first  kept.  In  police  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Mitchel's  entire  term  was 
singularly  free  from  political  and  tender- 
loin scandals.  At  no  time  was  the  police 
force  used  and  abused  for  partisan  pur- 
poses; whatever  complaints  were  made 
against  it,  none  of  them  contained  a 
breath  of  that  putrid  atmosphere  that  so 
often  circulates  in  the  range  of  police 
affairs.  The  work  done  for  thousands 
of  defective  and  impoverished  children, 
the  firm  attempt,  carried  out  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  eliminate  parasitic  pov- 
erty, the  sincere  and  persistent  efforts  to 
improve  the  institutions  for  correction 
and  charity — this,  too,  stands  mainly  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  for  he  se- 
lected the  officials  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  this  work  and  he  stood  back 
of  them  when  they  got  into  difficulties. 
Courageous  efforts  were  made  to  put  the 
bankrupt  pensions  systems  of  the  city  on 
a  sound  basis;  the  work  of  city  planning 
and  zoning,  begun  under  President  Mc- 
Aneny,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was 
carried  forward  with  skill  and  note- 
worthy results;  the  pressing  educational 
questions  of  the  city  were  attacked  with 
energy  and  sincerity,  and  if  mistakes 
were  made  in  policies  they  were  not  the 
mistakes  of  the  cowardly  administrator 
who  saves  his  comfort  (and  his  salary) 
b)r  "muddling  along  till  the  end  of  his 
term" ;  the  rising  percentage  curve  of 
the  city  budget  was  brought  down  with- 
out impairing  the  services  rendered. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
Mr.  Mitchel's  administration  was  the 
businesslike  management  of  the  millions 
of  details  involving  the  funds,  property, 
and  employes  of  the  city — the  elimination 
of  petty  wastes  at  a  thousand  points,  the 
selection  of  able  people  to  discharge  even 
the  smallest  duties,  the  persistent  watch- 
fulness at  the  points  far  and  wide,  like 
the  watchfulness  of  privates  in  a  great 
army,  each  of  whom  feels  his  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  has  confidence 
in  the  high  command.  This  is  of  the 
essence  of  successful  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  make  election 
speeches;  it  is  infinitely  difficult  to  man- 
age a  giant  concern  with  nearly  ninety 


thousand  employes,  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  every  year,  buying  supplies  of 
immense  quantity  and  variety,  safeguard- 
ing life,  property,  health,  peace  and 
safety.  The  task  is  truly  staggering  and 
can  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  at  close  range  or  attempted 
some  small  share  of  the  labor.  The  har- 
assing details,  the  multitude  of  personal 
squabbles,  the  day  and  night  pressure  of 
heavy  responsibilities — all  this  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  mayor  of  New  York  city. 
That  Mr.  Mitchel  took  his  duties  seri- 
ously, considered  them  gravely,  dis- 
charged them  fearlessly,  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  on  matters  of  policy  will 
concede.  This  is  the  great  test ;  beyond 
this  we  need  not  go.  It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  he  early  saw  the  menace  of  Ger- 
man militarism  in  American  life,  warned 
his  countrymen  against  it,  sought  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  storm,  and  then 
gave  his  all  to  the  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. All  may  look  upon  the  balanced 
ledger  and  say  that  it  is  good. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions ; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  tub  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street,   Boston. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June):  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly:  $2  a  year; 
National   Child   Labor   Committee,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  quarterly;  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  609 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly:  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

COMING  MEETINGS 

Fifty  cents  a  tine  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League    of   America,    2    W.    13    St.,   New   York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

iiTTOW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
XJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of   Municipal    Research: 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short  Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 


EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work.   Bmr. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.    for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.    Soc.    for   Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Nova.    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,    Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics.   Aiiea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade    Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates.   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,  Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,   Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton  Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn;   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbvwca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  I'ola. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau  of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn..  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa.   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the   Y.  W.   C.   A. 
Xatl.   League   for   Woman's  Service. 
Xatl.   League   of   Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.   Women's  Trade  L'nion  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War     Work     Council, 

Y.   M.  C,   Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,   Ntas.    Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  see'y ;  131  E.  23  St  . 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  rcgistra 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  pres.;  C. 
G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. Advocates  a  rational  and  fundamental  re- 
form in  electing  representatives.  Pamphlet  free. 
Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine   and   monthly   bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St..  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 261 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
■work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  39  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
.gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
■commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot; 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave,  New  \urk  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  I'ublishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS  -Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects;  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.;  William  T.  Cross,  gen. 
sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court  Chicago.  General  or- 
ganization to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes 
proceedings  annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
Main   division  and  chairmen: 

Children,   Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.   Herman   Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Dr.   Frankwood  E.  Williams. 

Organization    of    Social    Forces,    W.    J.    Norton. 

Uniting   of    Native   and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 
Taylor. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF   SETTLEMENTS 

■ — Robert  A.  Woods,  sexy;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  William  H.  Baldwin,  sec'y;  A.  S.  Frissell, 
treas.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  develops 
necessary  agencies  of  relief;  encourages  co-opera- 
tion between  existing  agencies;  trains  Negro  so- 
cial workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

■ — Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with   government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N„  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'     EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns: 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP   LEAGUE   OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads-  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Tohn  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education. 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT      BALLOT      ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  FRESS,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


COLOUR  STUDIES  IN  PARIS 

By  ARTHUR   SYMONS,   Author  of  "Plays,   Acting   nud    Music,"  etc.  Net  $3.00 

Brilliant,  varied  and  individual  sketches  of  the  less  familiar  artists  and  poets  of  the  true  Quartier  Latin  by  the  acknowl- 
edged connoisseur  of  that  hidden,  subtle,  evasive  Paris  which  the  ordinary  visitor  never  sees. 
Boston   Transcript  says :   "  Fascinating  glimpses  of  literary   and  Bohemian  Paris  are  gh 


given  by  Mr.  Symons." 


FURTHER  INDISCRETIONS 


By  A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE,  Author  of  "  Memories  Discreet  and  Indiscreet."  In  Press.     Net  $5.00 

"  There  are  not  enough  indiscretions,"  was  the  only  criticism    leveled  at  "  Memories  Discreet  and  Indiscreet,"  one  of  the 

most  successful  volumes  of  reminiscences  of  recent  years.     "  A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  therefore  decided  to  be  more 

indiscreet. 

Among  those  who  appear  in  the  pages  of  her  new  volume  are  Queen   Victoria,  Queen   Alexandra,   King   Edward  VII,  the 

Duke  of  Connaught,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  Temple,  Lord  Brampton,  "  Old  Q.,"  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mrs.  Langtry, 

the  ubiquitous  German  Emperor,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Henry  Labouchere — to  name  only  a  few. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROMANOFS 

By  CHARLES  RIVET.    Translated  by  Hardress  O'Grady.  Net  $3.00 

Mercure  de  France  says:  "  Published  a  few  weeks  after  the  Russian  Revolution  (the  last  chapter  bears  the  date  of  May, 
1917),  'The  Last  of  the  Romanofs,'  by  Mr.  Charles  Rivet,  who  knows  Russia  (that  is,  as  well  as  one  can  know  her) 
and  was  correspondent  of  the  Temps  at  Saint  Petersburg,  later  Petrograd,  gives  a  complete  picture,  in  its  conciseness, 
living  and  above  all  true,  of  the  lamentable  crisis  which  marked  the  whole  reign  of  this  unfortunate  Nicholas  II,  who 
brought  about,  from  loss  to  loss,  from  incapacity  to  incapacity,  and  from  neurosis  to  madness,  the  ruin  of  the  Empire 
of  Peter  the  Great.  All  this  part  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  of  the  most  lively  interest,  with  its  sketches  of  Russian 
traits,  the  social  classes,  the  government,  the  tchinovism,  the  police  system,  the  parties  at  court,  the  influence  of  the  Em- 
press, even  to  the  ignominy  of  Rasputin,  and  the  ministerial  treason  of  Stunner  and  Protopopof." 


ENGLISH  HISTORY  IN 
SHAKSPEARE 

By  J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT,  M.  P.  Net  $4.00 

The  angle  from  which  Mr.  Marriott  approaches  the 
study  of  these  plays  is  primarily  historical  and  politi- 
cal, but  critical  and  literary  questions  are  by  no  means 
neglected.  Consequently  the  book  should  appeal 
equally  to  the  general  reader,  to  the  historical  special- 
ist, and  to  the  student  who  desires  a  scholarly  intro- 
duction to  and  commentary  upon  Shakspeare's  histori- 
cal plays. 

THE  INDIAN  CORPS  IN  FRANCE 

By  Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  B.  MEREWETHER  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  FREDERICK  SMITH.  Nil  $4.00 

Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.   Earl  CURZON  of  Kedles- 

ton.     Portraits,  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

The  detailed  and  official  story  of  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising and  audacious  military  experiments  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Within  two  months  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Britain  had  thrown  six  brigades  of  Indian 
troops,  with  divisional  and  artillery  units  complete, 
into  France.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Indian  Corps  saved  the  Empire — and  so  the  Allies — at 
the  critical  time  when  Britain's  little  army  had  prac- 
tically been  annihilated,  and  the  armies  of  Kitchener 
had  not  yet  been  put  in  the  field. 

INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCT  ION 

A  Symposium  on  the  Situation  After  the  War  and  How  to 
Meet  It.     Edited  by  HUNTLY  CARTER,  Net  $2.<M 

This  remarkable  symposium  contains  flie  results  of  an 
inquiry  undertaken  recently  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
held  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  English  men 
and  women  as  to  the  labor  problems  which  must  be 
faced  after  the  war.  Most  stimulating  and  suggestive 
for  those  who  are  already  considering  how  to  meet 
the  situation  after  the  war  iu  this  and  other  countries. 

THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN 

By  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON.    Highly  commended  by  John  Masefield. 


THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH  1770-1798 

A    Study    of    "The    Prelude,"    by    EMILE   LEGOUIS. 

Translated  by  J.  W.  MATTHEWS.  Net  $3.50 

With  a  prefatory  note  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
M.  Legouis'  study  is  concerned  with  one  stage  in 
Wordsworth's  development.  Wordsworth  was  in 
France  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  there,  as 
we  know  from  the  Prelude,  became  the  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Michel  Beaupuy,  afterward  a  general  and 
an  incarnation  of  republican  virtue.  M.  Legouis  has 
now  pointed  out  the  nature  of  Beaupuy's  influence 
upon  his  young  English  disciple. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  ADVENTURERS 
IN  THE  EAST 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT.  Net  $4.00 

This  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  imperial  biography.  Its  author  has  done  for  these 
Empire  builders  of  the  Far  East  what  Froude  did  for 
the  founders  of  the  English  navy  in  his  "  English 
Seamen."  He  has  rescued  the  obscure  records  of 
their  lives  and  deeds  from  the  dust  of  oblivion  and 
presented  them  to  us  in  glowing  chapters  of  adventure 
and  incident  which  stir  the  imagination. 

CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN 

INDUSTRY  By  HELEN  MAROT.  Net  $1.50 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America 
after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  without 
Prussianizing  the  workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this 
forward-looking  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows 
that  productive  force  really  depends  (among  free 
workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and 
that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be  recognized 
and  educated. 


Net  $2.00 


The  ISIew  Republic  says:  "  When  John  Masefield  returned  here  some  months  ago  he  brought  praise  of  Mr.  Snssoon's 
war  poetry.  It  was  a  surprise  to  him  that  this  poetry,  published  in  London  in  May,  191 i,  and  dedicated  to  lhomas 
Hardv,  should  not  vet  have  reached  popularity."  „  „T  ,         ,     .     ..  .  .        , 

The  Boston  Transcript  savs  :  "No  English  poet  of  late,  with  the  exception  of  ^  alter  de  la  Mare,  has  a  purer  strain  of 
magic  than  Siegfried  Sassoon.  Unknown  to  American  readers,  this  poet  comes  out  of  war-stricken  England,  with  a  gift 
of  incomparable  beauty,  awakening  our  spirits  to  gleaming   vistas  beyond  the  ruck  and  gloom  ot  the  present. 

DISEASES  ol  TRUCK  CROPS  and  their  CONTROL 


Mechanical  College  of 

Net    | 
due  to  disease  and  para- 


By  J.  J.  TAUBENHAUS,  Ph.D.,  Plant  Pathologist  and  Physiologist  to  the  Agricultural  and 

Texas. 

Truck  growers  have  of  late  years  been  paying  an  increasingly  heavy  tax  in  the  shape  of  losses 

sites. 

Plant  pathologists  the  country  over  have  consequently  been  directing  their  attention  to  finding  preventive  and  curative 

methods  to  fight  this  over-growing  menace  to  a  large  portion  of  our  food  resources. 

The  author,  a  plant-disease  specialist,   has   for  vears  been    devoting  his  entire  attention  along  these  lines,  and  he  has 

now,  by  grouping  related  families  of  plants  together,   been  able  to  get  within  a  single  volume  an  enormous  amount  of 

the  most  important  and  valuable  information  on  the  diseases  in  question,  their  symptoms  and  antidotes. 
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The  Agitation  for  Higher  Fares 


JBy  William  L.   Ransom 


EX-JUSTICE  OF  THE  CITY  COURT  OF  NEW  YORK;   CHIEF  COUNSEL   FOR   THE   PUBLIC   SERVICE   COMMISSION   FOR  THE 

FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF   NEW   YORK 


THE  war  has  brought  new  phases  of  an  irrepressible 
conflict  as  to  our  public  utilities — a  conflict  which 
will  not  down  until  the  word  "public"  has  generally 
been  given  a  new,  definite  and  real  meaning  in  rela- 
tion to  our  utilities.  This  reality  of  meaning  does  not  of 
necessity  involve  public  ownership  or  operation,  although  it 
may  mean  either  or  both  in  instances  where  that  is  proved 
practicable  and  felt  preferable;  but  it  does  involve  a  new  reali- 
zation that  the  revenues  and  expenses,  scarcely  less  than  the 
rates  and  service,  of  public  utilities  are  within  the  scope  of 
public  concern  and  public  responsibility.  Until  there  is  gained 
a  consciousness  of  the  broader  social  aspects  of  the  budgets 
and  the  financing  of  these  essential  public  services,  there  is  a 
conflict  which  cannot  be  ended;  and  many  important  public- 
interests  may  be  jeopardized  meanwhile. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  interests  as  to 
the  public  utilities  centered  chiefly  around  the  clash  between 
the  natural,  and  essentially  legitimate,  desire  of  investors  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  return  upon  money  which  they  had  put 
into  the  project,  only  to  have  it  dissipated  or  used  to  poor 
advantage  by  the  corporate  managers,  and  the  equally  natural 
and  proper  desire  of  the  general  public  to  obtain  good  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  rates  such  as,  at  least,  to  yield 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  return  on  the  present  value  of  the 
corporate  property  still 
used  and  useful  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  rather  than  upon 
all  the  securities  outstand- 
ing or  all  the  money  taken 
from  investors.  This  clash 
of  essentially  legitimate  but 
diametrically  opposing  in- 
terests has  been  persistent, 
but  it  has  had  only  indirect 
bearing  upon  matters  in  the 
specialized  fields  dealt  with 
by  the  Survey. 

Now  the  matter  is  taking 
on  a  new  and  social  aspect, 
accentuated  and  hastened  by 


the  war,  but  not  due  wholly  to  it.  We  have  had  thirty  years 
or  more  of  rapid  growth  of  public-utility  systems — street  rail- 
road, rapid  transit,  gas,  electric  light,  telephone,  telegraph, 
power,  and  the  like.  These  facilities  have  become  the  very 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  industrial  system  and  our  mode  of  life, 
knitting  together  the  factories  and  the  homes  of  their  workers, 
making  raw  materials  readily  available  to  the  manufacture, 
and  enabling  the  avoidance  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  congestion 
which  would  have  been  inevitable  if  light,  heat,  power,  com- 
munication and  transportation  could  not  in  some  such  way 
be  made  available  over  wide  areas.  Private  corporate  enter- 
prise has  rendered  wonderful  service  to  our  people  in  connec- 
tion with  public  utilities,  even  though  oftentimes  there  has 
been  looting  of  the  public  and  fraud  upon  investors. 

All  this  has  taken  place  during  a  period  of  decreasing  costs 
per  unit  of  service.  Materials  have  generally  been  declining 
in  cost;  the  processes  by  which  the  service  has  been  rendered 
have  tended  generally  to  become  more  economical  per  unit  of 
service.  The  use  of  the  utilities,  the  quantity  of  service  ren- 
dered, has  multiplied  manyfold,  and  the  unit  of  operation  has 
become  steadily  larger.  This  condition  has  lent  itself  readily 
to  a  protracted  period  of  decreasing  rates  and  fares ;  and  when 
this  tendency  to  decrease  the  charge  per  unit  of  service  has 
been  resisted,  and  the  public  has  felt  that  a  single  passenger, 

shipper  or  consumer  was 
not  able  to  deal  adequately 
and  on  equal  terms  with  a 
company  possessing  virtual- 
ly an  exclusive  franchise  for 
furnishing  the  needed  serv- 
ice, a  sort  of  "collective 
bargaining"  was  set  up,  just 
as  collective  action  was 
brought  into  the  labor  field, 
for  similar  reasons.  Rules 
for  equality  of  treatment 
were  declared  by  legislative 
fiat,  and  railroad  and  pub- 
lic-utility commissions  were 
created,  to  act  in  behalf  of 


T  IKE  every  article  prepared  in  proper  form  for  a  magazine 
■^  such  as  the  Survey,  which  tries  always  to  "keep  its  eyes  on 
the  ball"  of  advancing  the  social  objective,  this  article  must  un- 
dertake to  do  three  things,  within  brief  compass: 

(i)  State  a  particularized  problem; 

(2)  Sketch  its  correlation  to  the  more  general  problem; 

(3)  Comment  upon  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  as 
to  procedure  and  remedy. 

The  limits  of  space  forbid  that  I  try  to  quote  documents  or 
compile  statistics.  I  shall  seek  analysis  rather  than  synthesis;  the 
reader  can  fill  in  his  own.  facts  from  "his  own  home  town"  and 
his  own  "pet  public  utility  aversion."  I  shall  sketch  the  setting 
before  I  epitomise  the  problem.  W.  L.  R. 
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the  individual  patron  and  "even  up"  the  individual's  chance  of 
getting  fair  treatment  from  the  gas  company  or  the  street- 
railroad  company. 

Thus  our  whole  regulatory  system,  federal  and  state,  was 
set  up  on  the  theory  of  forcing  rates  down  and  service  up — 
better  service  for  a  smaller  charge  per  passenger  or  per  other 
unit  of  service.  Apparently  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  that 
perhaps  rates  and  fares  could  not  always  be  edged  down  and 
down,  step  by  step,  here  and  there ;  or  that  some  day  the  time 
might  come  when  they  could  not  even  be  kept  down  to  the 
points  to  which  they  had  been  forced. 

The  war  not  only  ended  the  period  of  falling  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  declining  costs  per  unit  of  service,  but  sent  these  costs 
mounting  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  would  be  inaccurate 
to  say  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  or 
even  the  prevalence  of  the  war  in  Europe,  have  been  solely 
responsible  for  this  changed  condition.  Signs  have  not  been 
wanting  that  such  a  change  was  at  hand,  even  aside  from  the 
war.  The  period  of  "war  costs"  has  intensified  the  issue  and 
forced  it  earlier  upon  consideration,  but  the  day  was  bound  to 
come  when  similar  tendencies  would  come  into  play.  The 
end  of  the  tether  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  reached. 

Something  for  Nothing 

With  all  of  the  force  and  freshness  of  a  new  discovery  has 
come,  to  some  of  our  thoughtful  people,  a  realization  that  the 
budget,  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  of  our  public  utilities 
are  of  public  concern,  not  only  because  of  essential  relationship 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  and  continuity  of  the  serv- 
ice, but  also  in  their  consequential  social  effects  upon  wages 
and  living  conditions.  The  public  is  coming  to  realize,  tardily 
but  surely,  that  whether  the  form  of  ownership  and  operation 
be  public  or  private,  the  public  can  have,  in  transportation  or 
public-utility  service,  only  what  it  is  willing  to  pay  for,  and 
that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  something  for  nothing  for  the 
public,  from  a  public  utility,  over  any  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  a  public-utility 
property  and  service  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  borne  and  paid 
either  by  the  patron  or  by  the  taxpayer,  or  partly  by  each.  For 
a  time,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  operating  costs  out  of  the 
property,  the  investors,  the  employes  and  the  service.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  in  many  instances,  in  this 
country;  and  the  result  has  been  underpaid  employes,  dete- 
riorated service,  and  dilapidated  properties. 

With  respect  to  surface-line  conditions,  for  example,  in  not 
a  few  cities  conditions  have  undoubtedly  reached  the  point 
where  even  the  plan  of  letting  the  property  run  down  and  ' 
leaving  the  employes  underpaid  will  not  work  if  the  service 
is  to  be  maintained  at  all.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of 
companies  not  yet  confronted  with  a  real  difficulty,  who  are 
trying  to  utilize  and  capitalize  the  present  situation,  so  as  to 
obtain  unwarranted  increases  in  fares.  Pending  before  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  for  decision  by  it  within  the 
present  month,  are  a  number  of  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
propriety  and  urgency  of  increases  are  incontestable,  and  fa- 
vorable action  is  the  alternative' of  cessation  of  service. 

Here,  then,  is  the  acute  new  social  angle  as  to  "public" 
utilities  for  which  the  public  has  not  yet  taken  a  real  public 
responsibility:  On  the  one  hand,  most  of  our  municipal  com- 
munities have  been  built  up,  and  their  populations  distributed, 
in  reliance  upon  the  prevalence  of  low  fares  for  intra-urban 
and  suburban  travel.  The  cost  of  the  daily  transportation  to 
and  from  places  of  employment  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
individual  budget.  Millions  of  our  people  are  still  struggling 
along  on  incomes  increased  but  little,  or  perhaps  actually  de- 
creased, at  a  time  when  many  elements  of  living  cost  have  ad- 


vanced. Thousands  of  soldiers'  families  are  living  on  sums 
received  from  the  government — sums  so  slender  that  every 
penny  of  added  daily  expense  cuts  deep  into  the  essentials  of 
wholesome,  decent,  happy  living.  Under  such  circumstances, 
sharp  increases  in  transportation  costs  become  a  social  factor 
of  menacing  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  families  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
public-utility  employes  have  much  at  stake  upon  the  granting 
of  increased  wages.  Their  income  has  not  kept  pace  with 
living  costs ;  neither  has  that  of  the  companies.  In  many  in- 
stances, rate  increases  must  precede  wage  increases.  Further- 
more, millions  of  persons  absolutely  dependent  on  quick,  safe, 
efficient  transportation  have  much  at  stake,  conditioned  on  com- 
petent employes  in  adequate  number  and  the  adequate  upkeep 
in  safe  operating  condition.  Increases  in  wages  are  in  many 
instances  necessary  to  this  end. 

I  am  of  the  personal  view  that  the  maintenance  of  public- 
utility  service,  and  the  labor  forces  employed  therein,  in  a  high 
condition  of  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  paramount  and  primary 
importance  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  wage-workers 
and  small-salaried  employes  especially.  If  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  deterioration  of  service,  properties  and  employes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  slight,  temporary  advances  in  fares  on 
the  other,  I  think  the  advance  should  be  made,  wherever  nec- 
essary, to  conserve  the  major  ends. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative,  which  may  be  followed  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  is  the  temporary  acceptance  of  public 
responsibility  for  operating  deficits.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
operating  revenues  of  the  street  railroad  do  not  meet  operating 
costs  under  the  present  rate  of  fare,  the  community  may  decide 
to  meet  the  deficit  temporarily  by  taxation,  rather  than  raise 
the  rates.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  subway  contracts 
in  New  York  city;  it  enables  the  municipality,  at  its  option,  to 
maintain  the  low,  uniform  rate  of  fare,  despite  the  temporary 
period  of  war-time  costs. 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 

( 1 )  To  scrutinize  each  situation  on  its  own  particular 
merits,  and  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  not  "stampeded"  into 
letting  the  situation  be  taken  advantage  of  to  overturn  a  social 
factor  so  basic  as  cheap,  uniform  intra-urban  and  suburban 
transportation  rates ;  and 

(2)  To  face  the  fact  squarely  and  frankly  that  deficits 
must  be  met  by  the  public,  either  as  patrons  or  taxpayers ;  that 
good  service  costs  money  and  is  entitled  to  an  adequate  pay- 
ment therefor  by  the  public ;  and  that  each  community  ought, 
in  fore-handed  and  broad-gauge  fashion,  to  consider  how  it 
wishes  to  meet  the  present  period  of  emergency  costs  and  keep 
its  essential  services  unimpaired. 

Some  form  of  the  "cost-of-the-service"  plan,  along  the  lines 
in  vogue  in  Cleveland  and  Boston,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  power  to  prescribe  wage  scales  and  working  conditions 
needs  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  power  to  raise  or  lower  rates 
as  the  conditions  may  warrant.  A  "living  wage  for  public 
utilities"  may  have  to  be  safeguarded  by  statute,  no  less  than 
a  living  wage  for  its  employes. 

II 

I  FIND  that  among  persons  who  are  trying  to  approach  in 
a  broad  and  fair  way  these  difficult  problems  of  the  war- 
time conservation  of  essential  public  services,  there  are  three 
or  four  inquiries  which  persistently  arise: 

(1)  What  is  the  legal  scope  and  significance  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Rochester  fare  case  |  Mat- 
ter of  Quinby,  223  N.  Y.  244)  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  fare  pro- 
visions  in   franchises   granted   by   municipal    authorities? 

(2)  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  court"s  ruling, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,   and   as  to  its  practical  consequences? 
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(3)  What  is  the  legal  and  social  significance,  and  what  is  the 
practical  purpose,  of  the  suggestion  that  purely  intra-state  and 
intra-city  fares  may  be  increased  by  federal  action,  either  through 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  or  some  other  agency  to  which  the 
President  might  "delegate"   such  power? 

(4)  What  use  ought  municipal  and  other  public  authorities  to 
make  of  the  power  and  discretion  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
present  trend  of  corporate   necessities   and  judicial   decision? 

There  is  need  that  municipal  officers,  representatives  of 
civic  and  commercial  organizations,  and  socially-minded  citi- 
zens generally,  should  understand  the  new  bearings  of  these 
questions  and  develop  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  reference  to  them. 

The  scope  of  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  Rochester  case.  The  courts  and  public-service 
commissions  of  various  states  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that 
even  where  a  street  railroad  company  has  obtained  the  right  to 
use  a  public  street  only  by  agreeing  never  to  charge  more  than 
five  cents  for  a  single  ride  between  points  within  the  limits  of 
a  city,  the  commission  nevertheless  has  power  to  authorize  the 
company  to  charge  more  than  five  cents,  without  the  consent 
of  the  city  or  a  modification  of  the  franchise  contract.  It  has 
come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  if  public-service  com- 
missions are  to  do  their  work  effectively  and  justly,  they  must 
be  in  position  to  do  justice  alike  to  the  railroad  company  and 
its  patrons,  and  that  such  a  concept  of  justice  involves  the 
raising  of  rates  or  the  lowering  of  rates,  as  the  facts  may  de- 
mand. The  basic  theory  of  modern  public  regulation  of 
public  utilities  is  that  the  regulatory  body  shall  not  fix  a  rate 
which  is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  and  that  the  commission 
has  not  an  ethical  right  to  maintain  in  force  a  rate  lower  than 
it  would  have  a  legal  right  to  establish. 

There  has  been  a  failure  to  distinguish,  however,  between 
rates  which  are  subject  only  to  general  regulatory  standards  of 
reasonableness  and  remunerativeness,  and  rates  which  the  com- 
panies have,  for  reasons  of  their  own  and  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining something  of  financial  advantage  to  themselves,  brought 
within  the  purview  of  a  contractual  limitation. 

The   Rochester   Case 

In  the  Quinby  or  Rochester  fare  case,  in  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  urging  upon  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  view  of 
franchise  grants  which  it  follows,  the  decision  dealt  with  the 
effect  of  rate  or  fare  limitations  thus  imposed  by  franchise 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  street-railroad  companies  with 
the  municipal  authorities.  It  was  held  that  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  company  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  act  and  con- 
tract, brought  the  city  into  the  regulative  plan  by  bargaining 
with  it  on  the  subject  of  fares,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  been  vested  with  power  to  increase  or  lower  rates  as  the 
facts  may  warrant  and  the  necessity  demand ;  but  that  as  to 
rates  limited  by  the  provisions  of  franchise  contracts,  the 
commission  may  not  put  the  company  in  position  to  exceed 
the  franchise  maximum  without  first  obtaining  the  city's  con- 
sent. 

At  least  as  to  franchises  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  III,  Section  18,  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
stitution {i.e.,  as  to  street  railroad  franchises),  the  Court  of 
Appeals  made  this  notable  statement  of  municipal  rights  and 
powers : 

".  .     Our   constitution,   by   requiring  the  consent   of   the   local 

authorities,  recognizes  that  our  municipalities  are  pro  tanto  inde- 
pendent of  legislative  control,  exercising  some  fragment  of  power, 
otherwise  legislative  in  character,  which  has  been  thus  irrevocably 
transferred  by  the  fundamental  law  from  the  legislature  to  the 
locality.  The  grant  by  the  municipality  of  authority  to  use  the 
streets  is  not  a  mere  privilege  or  gratuity.  Once  accepted,  it  be- 
comes a  contract  which  neither  the  state  nor  its  agencies  can  impair. 
(People  v.  O'Brien,   111    N.  Y.   1)." 


The  soundness  of  this  rule,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  its 
practical  consequences.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  New  York 
courts  have  not  ruled  that  a  rate  limited  by  a  franchise  con- 
tract cannot  be  increased  when  changed  conditions  and  in- 
creased costs  of  operation  make  an  advance  in  fare  advisable. 
The  decision  is  only  that  the  fare  condition  in  the  contract 
cannot  be  changed  unless  both  parties  consent.  If  the  com- 
pany wishes  to  change  the  contract,  it  must  first  ask  for  modi- 
fication, at  the  hands  of  the  franchise-granting  authority. 

The  practical  bearings  of  the  matter  were  strikingly  pointed 
out  in  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  the  first  district  on  June  6,  1918  (Re  Application  of  Third 
Avenue  Railroad  Company,  et  al.)  : 

That  many  or  all  of  these  petitioning  companies,  and  the  "system" 
which  they  make  up,  need  additional  revenue  or  diminished  ex- 
penditure, during  the  abnormal  period  of  high  operating  costs,  we 
have  no  disposition  to  deny.  It  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  proper 
public  authorities,  of  which  one  instrumentality  is  this  commission, 
to  secure  to  these  companies  an  adequate  rate  for  the  service  rend- 
ered— -a  rate  which,  if  the  volume  of  traffic  be  adequate,  will  yield 
a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  the  service,  preserve  the  property  from 
deterioration,  and  reward  the  investors  with  a  fair  return  upon 
their  outlay.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties  of  these 
companies  are  largely  of  their  own  creation.  We  do  not  refer 
now  to  the  era  of  pyramid  financing,  gross  overcapitalization,  waste- 
ful expenditures,  and  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  expense  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  property.  All  of  those  incidents  of  earlier  man- 
agement are  still  having  their  effects,  although  such  offenses  against 
safe  investment  and  good  service  have  now  been  ended  by  the 
enactment  of  the  public  service  commission   law. 

The  difficulties  of  these  companies  as  to  franchise  terms  are  of 
their  own  seeking.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  recollection  and  record 
that  the  franchises  were  not  forced  upon  reluctant  and  unwilling 
companies  by  rapacious  municipalities  which  overpowered  their 
capacity  for  resistance.  The  companies,  at  the  instance  of  their 
boards  of  directors  and  high  officials,  sought  these  and  similar  fran- 
chises, fare-limitations,  and  all;  they  plotted  for  them,  schemed  for 
them,  dickered  for  them,  gave  concessions  and  gained  advantages, 
pot  something  which  they  thought  they  wanted,  something  which 
they  could  capitalize  and  overcapitalize,  long-term  rights  to  use 
and  occupy  pivotal  streets  and  avenues  of  the  world's  richest  city. 
They  gained  favorable  terms  and  for  the  sake  of  them  accepted 
some  terms  which  have  now  proved  unfavorable,  at  least  temporarily. 
But  by  the  same  legal  concept  (People  v.  O'Brien,  111  N.  Y.  1) 
which  has  long  denied  the  right  of  the  municipality  to  impair  or 
modify  that  franchise  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  the  com- 
pany now  finds  itself  unable  to  obtain  a  modification  of  a  vital 
franchise  term  without  the  municipality's  consent.  The  rule  thus 
fairly  works  both  ways,  and  the  company  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  commission  created  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  should  serve  to  relieve  the  company  from  tempo- 
rarily "unprofitable  terms"  to  which  it  perhaps  "ill-advisedly 
agreed"  in  order  to  obtain  street  rights  which  it  deemed  of  price- 
less value.  The  commission  may  well  determine,  under  proper 
circumstances,  what  a  company's  rate  or  fare  ought  to  be,  but  for 
release  from  a  contract  term,  the  company  can  hardly  complain  if 
it  is  required  to  repair  to  the  municipality  with  which  it  made  the 
contract.  It  was  the  company's  solemn  contract,  not  the  commission, 
which  gave  the  municipality  an  essential  part  in  the  mechanism 
and  procedure  for  any  readjustment  of  the  company's   rates. 

By  these  companies'  own  choice,  the  local  municipality  has  both 
a  power  and  a  responsibilitv.  and  no  resort  to  a  fragmentary  plan 
of  charging  for  transfers  should  avail  to  enable  these  companies 
now  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  municipality  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  a  modification  as  to  fares  will  be  permitted. 
The  city  may  be  unqualifiedly  willing  that  an  increased  fare  on  all 
surface  and  rapid  transit  lines  shall  be  temporarily  charged;  it 
may  be  willing  to  consent  to  such  an  increase  in  return  for  terms  and 
concessions  of  present  or  future  public  advantage;  or  it  may  not 
be  willing  to  release  the  companies  from  their  contract  obligation 
at  all.  The  matter  of  terms  rests  with  the  municipality,  because 
the  companies  wanted  the  franchises  so  much  that  they  bargained 
on  the  subject  of  fares  and  agreed  to  be  ever  bound  bv  a  five-cent 
limitation,  at  the  city's  option.  When  the  franchise  limitations  no 
longer  stand  in  the  way,  the  companies  may  come  to  the  commission 
for  the  fixation  of  a  reasonable  and  adequate  rate,  notwithstanding 
statutory   barriers. 

A  War  Measure? 
What  is  the  legal  and  social  significance,  zuhat  is  the  prac- 
tical purpose,  and  what  would  be   the  consequences,   of   the 
suggestion  that  purely  intra-state  and  intra-city  fares  may  be 
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increased  by  federal  action,  either  through  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  or  some  other  agency  to  which  the  President 
might  "delegate"  such  power? 

Within  the  month  of  July,  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
will  announce  its  decision  as  to  the  wage  increases  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  granted,  to  avert  strikes  and  vouchsafe  endu- 
rable living  conditions  among  street-railroad  employes,  in  a 
score  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  nation.  Representatives  of 
the  companies  and  the  officers  and  attorneys  for  the  national 
labor  organizations  have  joined  in  advising  the  board  that  the 
increased  wages  are  necessary  as  well  as  just,  and  that  in  most 
instances  advances  in  fares  should  precede  the  advance  in  wage 
scale.  The  same  concert  of  action  has  urged  upon  the  Labor 
Board  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  whereby  federal 
action  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  one  stroke  and  put  in- 
creased fares  generally  in  force,  without  right  or  power  on  the 
part  of  the  state  or  municipal  authorities  to  challenge,  delay 
or  prevent.  Ex-President  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh,  joint  chair- 
men of  the  board,  and  their  associates  are  asked  to  share  the 
belief  of  the  companies  and  their  organized  employes  that  some 
way  should  be  found  of  "by-passing"  the  propensity  of  state 
authorities  for  investigating  increases  and  exacting  terms! 

The  Underlying  Motive 

Through  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  thus  far  in  this  matter,  the  voice  of  the  great  public 
has  been  strangely  silent  and  unrepresented.  The  novelty  of 
the  mechanisms  set  up  for  dealing  with  war-time  problems  and 
the  diffidence  which  men  feel  about  questioning  anything  urged 
as  "necessary  for  winning  the  war,"  have  perhaps  combined 
to  leave  unrepresented  before  this  tribunal  the  interests  and 
the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  must  pay  in- 
creased fares  out  of  household  budgets  already  cramped  and 
curtailed.  I  do  not  for  an  instant  suggest  here  that  the  pub- 
lic interests  would  require  that  increases  in  wages  and  in  fares 
be  not  recommended  by  the  War  Labor  Board ;  I  only  call 
attention  to  the  specially  interested  atmosphere,  out  of  which 
has  come  the  clamor  for  federal  action. 

The  suggestion  that  trolley  and  intra-urban  fares  be  in- 
creased, for  the  period  of  the  war,  by  action  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  or  the  President,  has  several  aspects  but  one  underlying 
motive.  It  is  sought  to  make  the  fare  increases  ( 1 )  general ; 
(2)  uniform;  (3)  immediate;  (4)  for  whatever  period  con- 
ditions warrant ;  (5)  directly  conditioned  upon  wage  advances. 
But  the  underlying  motive  is  to  accomplish  the  increases  in 
such  a  way  as  will  evade  and  avoid  the  uncomfortable  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  franchise  contracts,  the  scrutiny  of 
public-service  commissions  and  municipal  authorities,  the  in- 
disposition of  the  public  contracting  authorities  to  give  up 
something  for  nothing,  the  inclination  of  governmental  instru- 
mentalities to  feel  that  the  time  may  be  opportune  for  re- 
adjusting franchise  terms  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the 
"pill-boxes"  and  "machine-gun  nests"  which  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  entrenched  line  of  embattled  privilege,  and  thus  clear 
the  way  for  better  serving  eventual  public  interests. 

Have  no  illusions  about  it;  the  clamor  of  the  companies  for 
federal  action  increasing  their  fares  is  a  clamor  to  escape  a 
day  of  reckoning  and  readjustment.  The  big  advances  in 
railroad  rates  through  federal  action  have  whetted  appetites. 
The  street-railway  companies  seek  a  way  of  getting  the  same 
thing  without  being  embarrassed  by  state  suggestions  for  pub- 


lic protection.  They  know  that  federal  action  would  sweep 
franchises,  contracts,  commission  orders,  state  laws,  and  de- 
cisions of  state  courts  into  the  discard,  for  at  least  the  period 
of  the  war.  Can  you  blame  them  for  trying  to  get  away 
with  it? 

What  use  ought  municipalities  and  other  public  authorities 
to  make  now  of  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  by  a  condi- 
tion of  rising  costs  and  the  companies'  need  for  exceeding  the 
rates  fixed  by  franchises?  I  believe  there  is  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  a  firm,  just,  broad-minded,  far-visioned  assertion  of 
the  public  right  and  interest.  The  thing  the  public  needs 
and  wants  most  is  good,  adequate,  satisfactory  service.  The 
public  cannot  afford  to  force  the  deterioration  and  breaking- 
down  of  public-utility  properties,  until  service  goes  to  pieces, 
operation  becomes  unsafe,  and  the  public  needs  are  miserably 
met.  The  public  utilities  are  entitled  to  have  a  living  income; 
the  public  interest  demands  that  no  less  than  the  interests  of 
the  utilities  or  the  investors,  unless  public-utility  service  is  to 
go  to  pieces. 

The  municipalities  ought  not,  in  my  judgment,  to  bar  nec- 
essary increases  in  rates  merely  because  they  can  bar  them.  A 
niggardly  or  narrow  policy  with  the  utilities  is  now  most  un- 
wise. Increases  really  needed  to  wipe  out  operating  deficits, 
meet  increased  costs  of  labor  and  supplies,  pay  legitimate  fixed 
charges,  and  preserve  a  fair  quantum  of  corporate  income  dur- 
ing the  war,  should  be  promptly  granted,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  only  question  is  one  of  terms.  When  the  companies 
agreed  to  be  and  remain  bound  by  a  five-cent  fare  limitation, 
they  gained  something  of  value  for  it,  something  which  the 
public  gave  them  in  return  for  such  a  covenant.  If  now  the 
companies  wish  to  be  relieved  from  their  agreement  as  to  fares, 
ought  not  each  municipality  to  impose  just,  fair,  reasonable 
terms,  as  conditions  of  such  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tract? 

Our   Money's   Worth 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  turn  of  events  has  placed  a  whole- 
some and  salutary  power  in  the  hands  of  municipalities — not 
a  power  obstinately  and  short-sightedly  to  block  the  rate  in- 
creases necessary  to  a  continuance  of  decent  service,  but  a 
power  to  procure  just  and  desirable  changes  in  franchise  terms, 
for  future  public  protection.  The  time  has  come  when  broader 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  intra-city  transportation  should  be 
faced  in  a  courageous  and  statesmanlike  way.  Lines  and  por- 
tions of  lines  which  are  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  should 
be  abandoned,  and  not  continued  as  drains  upon  the  resources 
of  the  systems.  In  many  instances,  rail  lines  on  the  surface 
are  obsolete,  and  should  give  way  to  improved  or  more  eco- 
nomical facilities.  "Water"  should  come  out  of  stock;  the 
power  of  "extortion"  possessed  by  the  holders  of  "pioneer 
franchises,"  covering  essential  links  of  the  present-day  system, 
should  be  broken. 

The  pendulum  has  swung;  the  fates  have  favored  the  public 
interest,  if  only  the  power  is  sanely  and  even-handed lv  used. 
Old  franchises,  granted  in  reckless  disregard  of  public  rights, 
as  to  duration,  terms,  and  the  like,  may  now  be  put  upon  a 
fair,  modern  social  basis.  The  companies  which,  ask  public 
authorities  to  modify  the  fare  provisions  of  franchise  contracts 
will  doubtless  recognize  the  propriety  of  municipal  insistence 
upon  other  charges  in  the  public  interest. 
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The  Birthday  of 
French  Liberty 


MERICA     greets     France 
on    this    day    of    stirring 


"A 

memories  with  a  heart  full 
of  warm  friendship  and  of  devo- 
tion to  the  great  cause  in  which 
the  two  peoples  are  now  so  hap- 
pily united.  July  14,  like  our  own 
July  4,  has  taken  on  a  new  signi- 
ficance, not  only  for  France  but 
for  the  world.    .    .    . 

"The  sea  seems  very  narrow  to- 
day, France  is  so  near  a  neighbor 
to  our  hearts.  The  war  is  being 
fought  to  save  ourselves  from  in- 
tolerable things,  but  it  is  also  be- 
ing fought  to  save  mankind. 

"We  extend  our  hands  to  each 
other,  to  the  great  peoples  with 
whom  we  are  associated  and  to  the 
peoples  everywhere  who  love  right 
and  prize  justice  as  a  thing  be- 
yond price,  and  consecrate  our- 
selves once  more  to  the  noble  en- 
terprise of  peace  and  justice,  realiz- 
ing the  great  conceptions  that 
have  lifted  France  and  America 
high  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.    ..." 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


\ 
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LE   JOUR   DES   BASTILLES 


Sketches  of  the  Neiv 

York  Celebration  by 

Joseph  Stella 


SINGING     THE      MARSEILLAISE 
IX    MADISON    SQUARE   GARDEN 


Who  Is  Incompetent? 

A  New  Phase  in  the  Offensive  Against  the  Health  Administration 

of  New  York  City1 

By  Ira  S.   Wile,   M.D. 


AS  a  whole,  the  charges  brought  against  Lucius  P. 
Brown,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs 
in  New  York,  formulated  after  his  suspension, 
L.raise  an  exceedingly  important  question,  of  signifi- 
cance to  every  officeholder  whose  tenure  has  been  fixed  by  civil 
service  regulations.  While  the  charge  is  for  neglect  of  duty, 
inefficiency  and  incompetency,  the  specifications  are  for  the 
most  part  so  broad  and  indefinite  as  to  involve  a  criticism  of 
all  duties  performed  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  until  the*  day  of 
his  suspension. 

With  the  exception  of  a  definite  charge  for  unwarranted 
absence,  a  charge  of  advocating  a  bill  proposed  to  amend  the 
agriculture  law,  and  the  failure  to  attend  in  person  every 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Promotions  and  Discipline  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  specifications  of  inefficiency  and 
incompetency  are  founded  upon  a  difference  of  judgment  as 
to  how  earlier  duties  should  have  been  performed.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  properly  raised:  Is  it  just  and  proper  for  the 
head  of  a  department  to  bring  charges  against  the  director  of 
a  bureau  for  the  past  performance  of  services  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  his  previous  superior  officers?  Can  one  admin- 
istration cause  the  removal  of  directors,  holding  positions  by 
virtue  of  civil  service  competition,  because  of  its  judgment 
that  the  duties  as  performed  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion were  not  such  as  to  conform  with  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  the  new  administration?  To  express  it  concretely,  is  it 
right  and  just  that  Director  Brown,  who  served  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  superior  disciplinary  officers,  Commissioners 
Goldwater  and  Emerson,  be  dismissed  because  a  new  Board 
of  Health  believes  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs  was  not  in  consonance  with  the 
methods  which  he  would  have  approved  of  had  he  been  the 
then  commissioner?  If  Director  Brown  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  previous  health 
commissioners  and  if  his  acts  were  borne  out  with  their  ap- 
proval, is  he  to  be  penalized  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  health  officers?  This  question,  if  answered  affirma- 
tively, would  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  "an  admin- 
istrative subordinate,  compliant  with  the  policies  and  deferring 
to  the  judgment  of  the  superior  to  whom  alone  he  is  account- 
able in  such  matters,  is  amenable  to  dismissal  from  office  by  any 
new  superior  whose  judgment  and  policy  differ  from  that  of 
his  predecessor."  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  position  is  unfair 
and  unjust  and  would  introduce  serious  uncertainties  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties  and  the  transaction  of  public 
business. 

As  a  single  illustration,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  among 
the  specifications  is  one  charging  the  unwarrantable  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  and  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  divisions  thereof.     Patently,  responsihil- 


*See  also  The  Reorganization  of  a  Health  Department,  p.  455. 
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ity  for  results  is  chargeable  to  the  director  of  a  bureau,  and 
his  judgment  as  to  the  delegation  of  authority  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  neglect  or  incompetency,  provided  that 
no  law  is  violated  and  the  purpose  of  his  bureau  is  accom- 
plished. Differences  of  opinion  regarding  details  of  adminis- 
tration will  always  exist,  but  it  is  far  from  established  that 
when  administrative  details  are  approved  by  superior  officers 
they  can  be  made  the  basis  of  charges  of  neglect  or  incom- 
petency. 

The  answer  of  Director  Brown  is  a  conclusive  rebuttal  of 
the  charges  with  alleged  specifications.  The  nature  of  the 
proof  adduced  from  records  and  documents  would  appear  to 
an  outsider  to  be  a  most  excellent  and  convincing  refutation 
of  the  charges.  The  fact  that  the  Board  of  Health  which 
received  the  answer  did  not  have  before  it  any  evidence  sup- 
porting the  charges  beyond  their  mere  statement,  the  fact  that 
no  witnesses  were  called,  the  fact  that  no  sworn  testimony 
was  introduced,  requires  that  judgment  by  the  public  be  passed 
upon  the  formal  charges  and  answer  as  presented  by  Commis- 
sioner Copeland  and  answered  by  Director  Brown. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  protective  advantages  of  the  civil- 
service  law  are  again  jeopardized.  If  a  subordinate  officer 
may  be  brought  up  on 'charges  relating  to  acts  performed  with 
the  approval  of  previous  superior  officers,  and  is  then  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  a  fair  trial  involving  the  production  and 
cross-examination  of  sworn  witnesses,  if  the  accusing  adminis- 
trative officer  is  not  required  to  substantiate  his  charges,  there 
is  no  certainty  for  a  civil-service  officeholder.  This  is  a  real 
problem  the  seriousness  of  which  has  not  been  realized  by  the 
general  public. 

The  selection  of  a  few  minor  items  in  an  administration 
covering  three  years  does  not  suffice  for  an  estimation  of  the 
competency  or  efficiency  of  a  public  official.  A  general  survey 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs 
under  the  directorship  of  Lucius  P.  Brown  is  a  credit  to  the 
city  and  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  his  bureau 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  Notable  among 
the  accomplishments  of  his  administration  are  the  systematic 
inspection  of  foods  at  every  point,  from  their  entrance  to  the 
city  until  they  reach  the  consumer,  the  inspection  of  food  fac- 
tories, the  investigation  of  food  dehydration  and  salvage,  the 
examination  of  food  handlers  so  as  to  insure  freedom  from 
contagious  diseases,  the  licensing  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  the 
organization  and  development  of  a  division  of  drug  inspection, 
the  prosecution  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  fake  patent 
medicines,  the  investigation  of  the  purity  of  crude  drugs  sold 
in,  and  imported  into,  the  city.  The  control  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply has  been  established  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  and  cooperation  with  various 
branches  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  close  and  has  warranted  the  highest  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  national  officials.     In  short,   a  careful   stink  of 
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the  accomplishments  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Bureau  in  their 
largest  relations  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  and  reflect  understanding,  capability,  conscientious 
service  and  high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  director  responsible 
for  its  accomplishments. 

All  things  considered,  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent problem  involving  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drugs  is  the  status  of  a  civil-service  officeholder.  The  pub- 
lic demands  integrity  and  honor,  fairness  to  subordinates  and 
justice  to  employes  from  those  who  hold  high  positions  in  the 
city  administration.  Is  New  York  city  to  hold  the  heads  of 
departments  who  are  personal  appointees  of  the  mayor  to  the 
same   standards   of   fairness   that   it   demands   of   civil-service 


appointees?  Is  the  protection  of  civil-service  regulation  and 
appointment  to  be  weakened  through  the  introduction  of  a 
new  policy  for  the  dismissal  of  efficient  public  servants  whose 
greatest  crime  may  have  been  that  they  obeyed  the  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  their  superior  officers  of  another 
administration? 

The  present  commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land,  has  the  answer  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  own  sense  of  fair  play  and  courteous  treatment  will  not 
be  found  lacking  in  passing  judgment.  He  is  placed  in  an  un- 
fortunate position  by  a  legal  opinion,  but  as  a  result  has  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  convictions  as  to 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  civil-service  employes  in  the 
Department  of  Health. 


An  American  Health  Exhibit  in  France1 


By  Mary  Ross 


a 
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OVING  pictures  in  the  square  at  eight  o'clock, 
weather  permitting,"  the  Lyons  newspapers  an- 
nounced two  weeks  after  the  American  Red 
Cross  had  started  its  child-welfare  exhibit  in 
that  prosperous  industrial  city  of  France.  Eight  o'clock  found 
a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  screen,  though  the  operator 
looked  dubiously  at  the  clouds — and  an  hour  later  anyone 
passing  the  Place  Bellecour  could  see  an  audience  of  umbrellas 
sheltering  five  hundred  determined  spectators  who  defied  a 
driving  cold  rain  to  stand  there  until  the  last  yard  of  the  film 
was  rolled  off  and  they  had  seen  every  antic  of  the  French 
baby  bathed  and  dressed  under  the  skillful  supervision  of  an 
American  nurse,  and  had  learned  every  one  of  the  dozens  of 
places  about  their  houses  and  ice-boxes  where  the  unsuspected 
tuberculosis  bacillus  might  lurk. 

During  that  afternoon  a  line  of  families,  fathers  in  uniform, 
mothers,  aunts,  grandmothers  and  children,  four  abreast,  had 
extended  for  almost  the  length  of  a  city  block,  waiting  to  enter 
the  huge  pavilion — erected  for  the  automobile  exhibit  of  the 
Lyons  industrial  fair  and  now  lent  by  the  city  for  the  Red 
Cross.  During  the  first  nine  days,  the  turnstile  registered  an 
attendance  of  72,000 — and  one  of  the  American  social  work- 
ers who  was  demonstrating  menus  for  babies  of  assorted  ages 
pointed  out  proudly  that  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Lyons,  had  had  only  67,000  admis- 
sions in  the  first  nine  days  of  its  baby  show.  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  of  Lyons  to  see  what  the  Americans  had  to  say 
is  as  encouraging  as  their  determination  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  the  exhibits  are  trying  to  teach. 

Inside  the  pavilion,  a  frieze  of  babies  sport  playfully  about 
the  top  of  the  wall,  illustrating  excellent  maxims  of  hygienic 
advice.  Below  are  booths  and  in  the  center  a  model  kin- 
dergarten, a  playground  with  games  and  toys,  and  a  glass 
house,  about  which  a  crowd  gathers  six  deep,  three  times  each 
day,  to  watch  the  bathing  and  dressing  of  a  volunteer  baby. 
The  greatest  tribute  than  can  be  paid  to  the  skill  of  the  offici- 
ating nurse  is  the  stream  of  offers  from  interested  mothers  to 
lend  their  babies  for  the  next  day's  demonstration. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  a  gigantic  toothbrush,  taller 


'The  city  of  Lyons,  under  its  energetic  mayor,  Senator  Herriot,  has  been 
among;  the  foremost  French  exhibitors  at  the  San  Francisco  and  other  large 
American  expositions.  It  provided,  a  few  years  ago,  in  its  own  municipal  ex- 
position a  meeting-ground  of  reformers  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
story  here  told,  therefore,  has  the  additional  interest  of  describing  an  example 
of  international   reciprocity   in  education   through  exhibits — Editor. 


than  the  tallest  child,  proclaims  the  dentist's  chair.  Each 
morning  of  the  exhibit  is  devoted  to  school  children,  who  come 
in  groups  with  their  teachers.  No  sooner  has  the  group 
reached  the  corner  than  the  foremost  child  is  whisked  into  the 
chair  and  becomes  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  while  the  strange 
American  starts  to  work  with  a  series  of  little  brushes.  When 
it  comes  time  to  repeat  the  experiment  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not  see  the  first  time,  the  claimants  for  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  the  chair  are  so  many  that  a  decision  is  a  matter 
of  diplomacy. 

Before  the  next  booth,  a  dazed  row  of  spectators  stands, 
fascinated,  watching  the  glass  bulb  in  which  an  electric  light 
flashes  every  half  minute — to  show  that  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  statistics  are  available  one  person  dies  from  tuber- 
culosis every  half  minute.  About  the  walls  are  posters  and 
panels  prepared  by  the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Preven- 
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Children  in  the  plaground  outside  the  American  Red 
Cross  Welfare  Exhibit  at  Lyons 

tion  of  Tuberculosis  in  France,  illustrating  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  about  prevention  and  care  of  tuberculosis.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  remarkable  exhibit  prepared  by  French  scientists, 
showing  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Few  Parisian  gowns  have  attracted  more  interested  atten- 
tion than  the  little  layettes — one  of  the  clothes  worn  by  a 
French  baby,  the  other  of  the  simpler  garments  worn  by  very 
young  Americans — shown  under  glass.  Around  the  corner  an 
American  nurse  shows  off  the  good  points  of  a  homemade  ice- 
box, and  demonstrates  to  interested  mothers  and  fathers  how 
milk  can  be  pasteurized  and  prepared  according  to  graded 
formulae;  and  on  the  next  table  sample  meals  suitable  for  chil- 
dren of  a  year,  or  two,  three,  four  or  five  years  are  neatly  dis- 
played under  glass  covers. 

The  very  concreteness  of  those  meals  seems  to  make  them 
especially  forceful.  Mothers  pore  over  them  with  culinary 
interest,  but  what  is  more  astonishing  is  the  line  of  fathers, 
some  of  them  workingmen,  others  officers  in  gold-braided 
French  uniforms,  who  stop,  notebook  in  hand,  to  jot  down  the 
menus  and  come  to  ask  the  worker  in  charge  for  explanatory 
leaflets.  France  is  the  meeting-place  of  soldiers  of  many  coun- 
tries; brown  territorial  troops  from  northern  Africa,  British 
men  in  khaki  and  others  drift  in  to  the  pavilion  to  see  its 
sights  and  not  infrequently  to  carry  off  literature  to  mail  home. 


One  whole  side  of  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  Lyons'  own 
organizations  for  child  welfare — and  every  effort  is  made  to 
interest  mothers  in  the  persons  and  institutions  on  whom  the 
continued  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  exhibits  must 
depend.  A  class  has  been  opened  for  French  women,  with 
lectures  by  French  and  American  specialists  and  practical 
training  in  Red  Cross  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  to  equip  its 
members  to  act  as  home  medical  visitors  for  these  organiza- 
tions. In  the  square  in  front  of  the  building  is  an  open  space, 
with  swings  and  other  appurtenances  of  an  American  play- 
ground, where  games,  a  few  weeks  ago  unknown,  are  already 
popular. 

The  alliance  of  France  and  America  in  war  has  given  an 
opportunity  for  an  alliance  in  forward-looking  movements 
such  as  probably  has  never  existed  before  in  either  country. 
The  Americans  came  with  the  prestige  of  outsiders  but  with 
the  confidence  which  is  given  only  to  friends.  "We  French- 
men never  visit  our  own  country  until  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  its  honors  to  strangers,"  said  Mayor  Herriot  of  Lyons  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  which  opened  the  exposition.  "Then 
we  discover  unsuspected  charms.  For  my  part,  I  thank  the 
Americans  for  giving  an  opportunity  in  this  ceremony  for  the 
assembling  of  representatives  of  the  various  social  forces  of  our 
country.  I  thank  them  for  giving  the  mayor  of  this  city  the 
pleasant  and  rare  chance  to  greet  all  you  who  bear  name, 
office  and  authority."  Upon  the  platform  beside  the  mayor 
and  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  sat  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  the  vicar-general,  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  the  military  governor  of  Lyons,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  general  council  of  the  Rhone,  the  chief  rabbi,  the 
president  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Lyons,  two  French 
senators,  the  consuls  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  the  director  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Bibliography  of  Brussels,  and  noted  French  scientists. 
The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  all  classes  of  official- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers  and 
children  who  have  flocked  to  the  exposition,  cannot  but  help  to 
give  strong  support  to  the  Lyons  organizations  on  whom  must 
fall  the  burden  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  which  the  exhibits 
have  made  current;  moreover,  the  Americans'  experience  of 
working  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  prophets  out  of 
their  own  country  must  in  turn  react  on  the  success  in  which 
similar  educational  experiments  can  be  carried  out  in  America. 
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ENEMY   SOCIALISTS  AND 
ALLIED  WAR  AIMS 

THE  memorandum  on  war  aims 
adopted  by  the  inter-allied  confer- 
ence in  London  [see  the  Survey  for 
April  6]  contained  a  paragraph  de- 
manding two  preliminaries  to  the  hold- 
ing of  an  international  conference  at 
which  enemy  representatives  would  be 
present:  first,  that  all  organizations  rep- 
resented should  subscribe  to  certain  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  just  peace  which 
were  stated,  and  second, 

that  they  are  working  with  all  their  powers 
to  obtain  from  their  governments  the  neces- 
sary guarantees  to  apply  those  principles 
honestly  and  unreservedly  to  all  questions 
to  be  dealt  with  at  any  official  peace  con- 
ference. 

Arthur  Henderson,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Labour  Party  in  Northampton, 
last  week,  reported  that  so  far  five  re- 
plies to  this  statement  had  been  received 
by  the  Stockholm  conference  from  social- 
ist bodies  in  enemy  countries.  The  first 
reply,  he  said,  came  from  Bulgaria, 
where  the  Socialist  Party  had  accepted 
practically  all  the  general  points  of  the 
memorandum  with  some  unimportant 
reservations  concerning  the  future  of 
Macedonia.  The  Hungarian  workers 
submitted  a  statement  of  policy  "much 
on  the  lines  of  our  memorandum."  The 
Austrian  Socialists  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inter-allied  memorandum  as 
a  basis  for  discussion,  more  particularly 
endorsing  the  project  of  a  federal  system 
for  Austria-Hungary  and  for  a  similar 
system  for  the  Balkan  states  laid  down 
in  that  document. 

They  declared  that  they  had  always 
repudiated  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty 
and  they  •  agreed  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Italian,  Polish  and  colonial  ques- 
tions must  be  solved  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  German  minority  Socialists  sub- 
mitted a  statement  on  the  lines  of  the 
inter-allied  memorandum. 

The  fifth,  and  the  most  significant  reply 
came  from  the  German  majority  Socialists, 
who  endeavored  to  send  it  by  Troelstra,  the 
Dutch    labor    leader,    but   the    action    of    the 


Allies  in  refusing  passports  to  Troelstra  pre- 
vented the  written  document  from  reaching 
us.  Nevertheless,  we  received  a  summary 
which  shows  that  the  German  majority 
Socialists  declared  their  willingness  to  take 
part  in  an  international  conversation  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  neutral 
Socialists. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  German  majority 
Socialists  accept  virtually  all  the  principles 
of  the  inter-allied  memorandum.  They  are 
quite  ready  to  discuss  even  the  question  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  war,  although  they 
think  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served 
thereby.     .     .     . 

Together,  these  five  replies  are  in  the 
direction  of  satisfying  the  demand  of 
inter-allied  labor  for  a  declaration  of 
principles  similar  to  its  own  as  a  pre- 
liminary of  an  inter-belligerent  labor 
conference.  There  remains,  however, 
the  question  of  proof  that  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  are  "working  with  all 
their  power"  to  get  these  principles 
adopted  in  their  respective  countries. 

THE      POSSIBILITIES      OF      A 
"CHRISTIAN  STOCKHOLM" 

THE  Boston  group  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  has  sent  out  a 
leaflet  under  the  title  Is  This  the  Cru- 
cial Hour?  attacking  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica for  shelving  an  invitation  rec?ived 
in  March  to  take  part  in  an  international 
ecumenical  conference  of  Christian 
churches  at  Upsala  or  Christiania.  An 
article  under  the  same  caption  and  on 
the  same  subject  is  printed  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  World  Tomorrow,  the  na- 
tional organ  of  the  Fellowship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  leaflet, 

the  idea  of  holding  an  International  Chris- 
tian Conference,  a  "Christian  Stockholm," 
was  first  broached  a  year  or  more  ago  by 
leading  Scandinavian  Christians.  It  was 
favorably  received  in  certain  influential 
circles  of  England,  such  men  as  Henry  T. 
Hodgkin  of  the  Friends  and  Dean  Wm. 
Ralph  Inge  of  the  Established  Church  go- 
ing on  a  committee  to  further  the  matter. 
It  is  understood  that  in  this  country  the 
federal  council  put  the  matter  on  the  shelf. 

The  federal  council  announced  on 
April  1  that  it  had  received  such  an  in- 
vitation and  that  at  a  special  meeting  of 


the  administrative  committee  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  take 
definite  action  on  the  matter  at  this 
time.  This  decision,  the  Rev.  Albert  G. 
Lawson,  chairman  of  that  committee, 
told  a  representative  of  the  Survey,  was 
not  final ;  but  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  many  meetings,  and  the  general 
secretary  of  the  council,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Macfarland,  who  is  now  in  France, 
has  been  instructed  to  secure  additional 
information  concerning  the  proposed  con- 
ference upon  which  the  council  could  act. 
He  said: 

If  we  have  seemed  to  move  slowly,  it 
has  been  because  we  had  to  consider  care- 
fully the  timeliness  of  such  a  conference  as 
the  one  called,  the  attitude  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment and  our  loyalty  to  the  government, 
and  not  less  the  reaction  of  our  thirty  con- 
stituents upon  such  a  proposal. 

Officers  of  the  council,  who  had  not 
seen  the  leaflet  until  it  was  shown  them 
by  the  Survey,  especially  object  to  the 
statement  that  they  have  refused  "to 
meet  with  Christian  nations  at  war  with 
us  and  to  kneel  with  them  before  our 
common  Lord."  The  invitation,  they 
say,  was  by  no  means  so  simple — though 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  may  have 
been  modified  since.  The  proposed  con- 
ference was  not  merely  for  prayer,  but 
for  discussion,  and  the  program  outlined 
in  the  invitation,  as  shown  by  the  Fel- 
lowship's own  use  of  the  phrase  "a 
Christian  Stockholm,"  might  have  led  to 
considerations  of  international  politics 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view  in  the 
same  way  as  the  proposed  labor  confer- 
ence at  Stockholm  was  intended  to  con- 
sider such  politics  from  a  labor  point  of 
view. 

OVER  THE  TOP  ALL  ALONG 
THE  LINE 

IF  nearly  all  the  space  in  these  columns 
is  given  this  week  to  industrial  topics, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  or  of 
whim.  The  industrial  organs  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  after  long  preparations 
more  or  less  camouflaged  for  the  layman 
by  bits  of  functional  reorganization  dis- 
guising    rather     than     showing     actual 
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movement,  have  suddenly  leaped  over 
the  parapet  and  are  attacking  all  along 
the  front  the  enemy  battalions  of  ex- 
cessive labor  turnover,  slacking,  mal- 
distribution of  labor,  industrial  insanita- 
tion,  underpayment  and  discontent. 

To  put  the  biggest  item  of  news  first, 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  its 
decisions  on  two  labor  controversies  on 
July  12,  indicated  that  it  was  about  to 
pass  generally  on  the  questions  of  a  basic 
working  day  and  a  basic  living  wage  for 
unskilled  workers  engaged  in  war  indus- 
tries. Standardization  of  wages  to  the 
extent  of  exacting  the  payment  of  the 
same  minimum  wage  from  all  employers 
of  the  same  grade  of  labor  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, stabilize  labor  supplies  more  than 
any  other  single  measure  and  stop  the 
movement  of  men  from  job  to  job  which, 
in  some  cases,  has  led  to  a  turnover  of 
almost  100  per  cent  a  week. 

The  policy  of  the  board  was  an- 
nounced in  the  award  rendered  in  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  at  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
where  machinists  and  other  workers 
went  on  strike  in  eight  plants.  These 
plants  had  been  operating  ten  hours  a 
day  without  paying  overtime.  The  board 
decided,  first,  that  overtime  pay  must 
be  given  after  eight  hours;  second,  that 
common  laborers  must  not  be  paid  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an  hour,  a 
wage  fixed  as  representing  the  smallest 
sum  at  which  it  is  possible  for  a  laborer 
to  support  a  family  in  health  and  reason- 
able comfort.  A  parallel  decision,  as  re- 
gards the  basic  eight-hour  day,  was  ren- 
dered by  the  board  in  settling  a  dispute 
between  the  Worthington  Pump  and 
Machinery  Company,  of  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
its  employes. 

An  application,  in  Waynesboro,  by 
some  of  the  employes  that  piece  work 
and  premium  payments  be  supplanted  by 
a  straight  time  wage  was  denied  by  the 
board  ;  but  the  wage  awards  rendered  for 
a  large  variety  of  trades  and  grades  are 
for  hourly  rates. 

To  act  as  umpires  in  cases  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  agreement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent this  week  appointed  the  following 
umpires : 

Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit;  Matthew  Hale, 
of  Boston;  James  Harry  Covington,  of  Wash- 
ington, formerly  chief  justice  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court;  Charles  Cald- 
well McCord,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  V.  Everit  Macy,  of  New  Yook ; 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  Chicago;  Henry 
Suzzallo,  president  of  the  University  of 
Washington;  former  Governor  John  Lind, 
of  Minnesota;  William  R.  Willcox,  of  New 
York  city,  former  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  committee,  and  Walter  Clark, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court   of   North    Carolina. 

Both  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  have  taken 
new  steps  to  make  industry  safe  for  the 
woman  worker;  the  former  by  issuing  a 


statement  outlining  in  some  detail  the 
conditions  under  which  women  should 
and  should  not  be  employed  and  the  lat- 
ter by  establishing  the  Women's  Di- 
vision so  long  demanded  by  national  bod- 
ies representing  the  interests  of  women 
workers  and  lately  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck,  hitherto  chief  of 
the  Women's  Division  in  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  new  division  and  will  represent  it  as 
a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board.  Associated  with  her  will  be 
Mary  Anderson,  the  trade-union  leader. 
The  division,  which  has  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $40,000,  will  be  un- 
able for  the  present  to  carry  on  detailed 
administrative     functions     or     research 
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work  of  its  own,  but  has  been  offered 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  investiga- 
tors already  employed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  of  state 
departments  of  labor,  and  of  the  com- 
munity councils  established  throughout 
the  country  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

The  main  points  laid  down  by  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  concerning 
the  employment  of  women  are: 

First:  Women  should  further  replace  men 
in  the  occupations  and  businesses  [enumer- 
ated] in  which  both  men  and  women  are  now 
employed,  care  being  taken  by  all  employers 
to  observe  the  standards  as  to  hours,  night 
work,  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor  alreadv 
provided  by  the  government  and  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  \V;ir  Labor  Board. 

Second:  Women  should  not  be  employed  to 
replace  men  in  the  following  occupations  or 
places  of  employment: 

1.  Employment  of  women  of  all  ages  pro- 
hibited in  bar  rooms  and  saloons,  in  pool 
rooms,  in  or  about  mines,  smelters  and  quar- 
ries, on  furnace  work  in  glass  works,  in 
making  cores  in  foundries  in  same  room  in 
which  oven  is  in  operation,  in  processes  in- 
volving the  use  of  any  industrial  poisons  to 
which  there  is  proof  that  women  are  espe- 
cially susceptible; 


2.  Employment  of  girls  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  prohibited  in  the  public  messen- 
ger service,  in  street  car,  elevated  and  sub- 
way transportation  service,  as  elevator  op- 
erators, as  bellboys  in  hotels  and  clubs,  in 
breweries  and  bottling  establishments,  in  all 
employments  involving  constant  standing. 

Third:  Women  should  be  employed  in  the 
public  messenger  service,  as  conductors  and 
guards  in  street  cars,  elevated  and  subway 
transportation  service  only  if  regulations  as 
to  hours  of  labor  and  night  work — such  as 
embodied  partially  in  the  Wisconsin  Mes- 
senger Girl  law  of  May  7 — have  been  estab- 
lished and  proper  provision  has  been  made 
for  insuring  their  observance. 

Mothers  of  young  children  should  be  em- 
ployed only  as  a  last  resource  after  all  other 
sources  of  labor  have  been  exhausted. 

Fourth:  Older  men  should  be  more  gen- 
erally employed.  .  .  .  Work  unsuitable 
for  women,  especially  at  night,  can  be  per- 
formed by  them. 

The  government  standards  as  to  labor 
conditions  alluded  to  are  those  embodied 
in  General  Crozier's  labor  order  No.  13, 
which  embody  a  compulsory  rest  period 
after  any  working  shift  of  four  and  a 
half  hours ;  at  least  thirty  minutes'  al- 
lowance for  a  meal;  prohibition  of  night- 
work,  of  eating  meals  in  workrooms,  of 
home  work  and  of  lifting  loads  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  pounds;  provision  of 
seats;  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and, 
when  possible,  strict  adherence  to  an 
eight-hour  day. 

"GO  TO  THE  ANT,  THOU 
SLUGGARD" 

THE  simultaneous  enactment  of  a 
drastic  law  against  loafing  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  issue  of 
Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder's  so- 
called  "work-or-flght"  order  has  led  to 
not  a  little  confusion  and  the  swamping 
of  the  employment  offices  in  the  state. 
The  former,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
enacted  without  any  great  demand  on 
the  part  of  industry,  partly  because 
neighboring  states  have  similar  laws  and 
partly  as  a  police  measure.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  (April  27), 
the  state  under  this  law  assumes  powers 
of  interference  with  individuals  which 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible  five 
years  ago.  Like  similar  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  a  number  of  other  states, 
it  was  passed  on  the  understanding  that 
these  broad  powers  were  to  be  used  for 
certain  limited  and  distinct  purposes.  As 
Governor  Whitman  himself  said  in  a 
memorandum  issued  in  May,  when  he 
signed  this  act: 

Although  there  may  be  some  question  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  both  measures  (the 
Robinson  bill  which  he  signed  and  the  even 
more  drastic  Cowee  bill  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly), yet  if  any  advantage,  howrx.r 
small,  may  be  obtained  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  by  reason  of  increased  production 
some  measure  of  this  kind  should  be  enacted 

He  added  that  if  such  a  law  were 
not  written,  many  undesirable  persons 
would  continue  to  come  into  the  state  to 
escape  the  operation  of  the  anti-Ioafing 
law   in   New  Jersey.      The  provision   ol 
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the  constitution  which  it  is  thought  the 
Robinson  law  may  contravene  is  the  thir- 
teenth amendment,  which  provides: 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  law  provides  that  every  able- 
bodied  male  person  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty  years  shall  be  habit- 
ually and  regularly  engaged  in  some  law- 
ful, useful  and  recognized  business,  pro- 
fession, occupation,  trade  or  employment 
for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  per  week  or, 
failing  to  find  such  employment,  shall 
register  with  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  accept  such  employment  as 
the  commission  may  assign  to  him  within 
thirty  days  of  unemployment. 

In  the  public  mind,  it  seems,  this  law 
has  widely  been  confused  with  the  fed- 
eral "work-or-fight"  order,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  selective-service  regulations 
of  the  provost  marshal-general.  This 
order  was  issued  for  two  purposes,  that 
of  protecting  men  in  the  deferred  classes 
of  the  draft  from  deterioration  under 
the  influence  of  enervating  or  demoral- 
izing occupations,  and  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  legislation  against 
"slackers."  It  was  issued  with  the  com- 
plete consent  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor.    The    regulation    provides,    briefly, 

that  after  July  1  any  registrant  who  is  found 
by  a  local  board  to  be  a  habitual  idler,  or 
not  engaged  in  some  useful  occupation,  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  board,  given  a 
chance  to  explain,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  shall  be  inducted 
into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

From  subsequent  announcements  it 
appears  that  in  every  case,  the  registrant 
found  not  to  be  in  an  occupation  recog- 
nized as  useful  is  to  be  given  the  option 
of  securing  such  employment  or  enter- 
ing the  military  service.  In  other 
words,  while  every  man  in  the  deferred 
classes  of  the  draft  is  expected  to  enter 
a  productive  vocation,  without  delay, 
he  cannot  be  transferred  immediately 
into  class  1  and  drafted  into  the  service 
unless  he  refuses  to  accept  such  useful 
work  as  the  Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice, cooperating  in  the  administration 
of  this  regulation,  may  be  able  to  find 
for  him. 

The  provost  marshal-general  not  only 
has  allowed  over  a  month  since  the 
order  was  first  issued,  but  the  boards 
are  enjoined  to  "postpone  or  withhold 
action  for  a  reasonable  time"  where  the 
registrant  is  seeking  suitable  productive 
employment  in  good  faith.  This  is  an 
important  point,  since  many  of  those 
who  in  the  last  two  weeks  have  besieged 
the  employment  bureaus  demanding  in- 
stant transfer  from  their  present  occu- 
pation to  one  recognized  as  productive, 
have  acted  under  the  impression  that  if 
they  did  not  do  this  they  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  immediate  induction  into 


the  army.  The  occupations  designated 
in  the  order  as  useless  are: 

(a)  Serving  of  food  and  drink,  or  either, 
in  public  places,  including  hotels  and  hotel 
clubs; 

(b)  Passenger  elevator  operators  and  at- 
tendants, doormen,  footmen  and  other  at- 
tendants of  clubs,  hotels,  stores,  apartment 
houses,  office  buildings  and  bathhouses; 

(c)  Persons,  including  ushers  and  other 
attendants  engaged  and  occupied  in  connec- 
tion with  games,  sports  and  amusements,  ex- 
cept actual  performers  in  legitimate  concerts, 
operas  or  theatrical    performances. 

(d)  Persons  employed  in  domestic  serv- 
ice ; 

(e)  Sales  clerks  and  other  clerks  employed 
in  stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments. 

In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  are 
idlers,  in  which  terms  are  included 

gamblers  of  all  descriptions  and  employes 
and  attendants  of  bucket  shops  and  race- 
tracks, fortune  tellers,  clairvoyants,  palmists 
and  the  like. 

The  list  is  to  be  extended  from  time 
to    time,    so    that    lawyers,  clergymen, 
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squeezers  on  subway  platforms,  editors, 
and  costume-designers  —  among  others 
not  directly  contributing  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war — may  take  warning  and 
prepare  briefs  in  defence  of  their  voca- 
tions, or  else  prepare  for  a  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  drastic  nature  of  the 
classification  just  given  has  already  been 
modified  by  a  subsequent  announcement 
from  the  provost  marshal-general  in 
which  he  excludes  managers,  clerks, 
cooks,  or  other  employes  in  hotels  and 
clubs  who  do  not  serve  food  and  drink. 
What  happens  to  a  headwaiter  who  com- 
bines the  functions  of  manager  and  food- 
server  is  not  clear. 

Again,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
define  a  chauffeur  as  a  productive  worker 
even  when  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
provided  he  does  not  mow  the  lawn  or 
feed  the  chickens.  "Non-productive" 
sales  clerks  includes  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  but  not  tbe  floorwalker  if  he 
has  managerial  functions;  and  a  clerk  is 
productively  employed  if  it  is  part  of  his 
job  to  do  "heavy  work." 


Joking  aside,  every  new  explanation 
of  the  order  further  complicates  the  text 
and  makes  it  extremely  uncertain  for 
thousands  of  ordinary  respectable  citi- 
zens, whether  they  are  "productively" 
employed  or,  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  class  with  habitual  loafers. 
There  are  rules  concerning  sickness,  rea- 
sonable vacation  and  "lack  of  reasonable 
opportunity  for  employment  in  any  occu- 
pation outside  of  those  described  as  non- 
productive," also  concerning  temporary 
absences — which,  so  as  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  indulgences  of  idleness  must  not 
exceed  one  week  or  be  habitual  or  fre- 
quent— and  "compelling  domestic  cir- 
cumstances" which  would  involve  "dis- 
proportionate hardship"  to  the.  depend- 
ents, such  as  a  change  of  occupation  ne- 
cessitating removal  from  the  locality  or 
throwing  of  nightwork  upon  women. 

The  natural  anxiety  resulting  from 
this  order  was  increased,  at  least  in  New 
York  city,  by  the  inability  of  a  section 
of  the  press  to  keep  it  apart  from  the 
state  law,  thus  inducing  small  hotel- 
keepers  to  believe  themselves  threatened 
with  police  raids  unless  they  instantly 
dismissed  the  "idlers"  on  their  staff — 
often  the  most  useful  men — and  throw- 
ing printing  offices  into  confusion,  as  the 
errand  boy  declared  he  had  without  de- 
lay to  find  himself  a  job  in  a  shipyard 
or  munitions  factory  if  he  was  not  to 
be  apprehended. 

"HIS  CALAMITY  SHALL  COME 
SUDDENLY" 

THE  door  of  the  new  central  office 
in  New  York  city  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  was  burst  from  its 
hinges  on  July  1  when  a  storm  suddenly 
broke  out  and  a  queue  of  men,  extend- 
ing half  the  length  of  the  block  and  a 
good  piece  around  the  corner  all  at  once 
tried  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invita- 
tion to  come  in  out  of  the  wet.  Over 
six  thousand  were  registered  on  that  day 
and,  when  the  newspapers  had  featured 
the  event  next  morning  with  sensational 
headlines,  over  ten  thousand  were  reg- 
istered on  Tuesday  at  one  bureau  alone. 
The  majority  of  these  men,  one  could 
see  at  a  glance,  were  very  respectable 
and  very  nervous  young  men — and  with- 
in the  draft  age.  Most  of  them,  prob- 
ably, had  leave  of  absence  or  some  string 
enabling  them  to  go  back  to  their  old  job 
if  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  new  one; 
but  thousands,  according  to  an  employ- 
ment officer,  had  thrown  up  their  jobs 
and  in  consequence  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept any  work  the  federal  bureau  was 
able  to  offer  them.  These  thousands 
were  not,  as  for  instance  the  Sun  de- 
clared, hounded  out  of  poolrooms,  sa- 
loons and  other  places  frequented  by  the 
city's  parasites ;  they  were  not  of  the  type 
"known  to  the  police,"  but  men  of  a 
great  variety  of  callings  endeavoring  to 
comply  with  the  government's  require- 
ments by  entering  an  occupation  recog- 
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nized  as  "productive."  There  were 
among  them  many  clerks,  salesmen  and 
hotel  employes,  elevator  boys,  ticket 
agents,  accountants,  also  high-grade  ad- 
vertising managers  and  other  semi-pro- 
fessional men. 

From  the  employment  point  of  view, 
this  unexpectedly  sudden  inrush  of  ap- 
plicants for  work  was  more  than  wel- 
come; for  it  enabled  the  federal  bureaus 
to  fill  many  urgent  demands  for  un- 
skilled labor.  One  body  of  men,  for  in- 
stance, was  found  work  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  to  help  in  the  construction 
of  houses  for  shipyard  workers;  many 
others  were  hired  at  comparatively  high 
wages  for  iron  works  and  shipyards. 
The  majority,  of  course,  were  quite  un- 
used to  heavy  work,  and  at  ordinary 
times,  according  to  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  bureaus,  no  employer  would 
engage  them  for  such  positions  as  in  the 
present  emergency  they  were  deemed  fit 
to  fill. 

Entirely  inconspicuous  among  this 
crowd  were  the  few  genuine  "idlers," 
driven  into  the  search  for  work  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  state  law.  To  a 
certain  degree,  of  course,  the  object  of 
that  law  coincides  with  the  federal  order 
— both,  for  instance,  seek  to  abolish  the 
habitual  lounger,  and  both  try  to  do 
away  with  male  domestic  servants.  But 
the  state  law  goes  a  great  deal  further: 
it  extends  to  men  above  draft  age,  is 
much  less  definite  in  its  description  of 
non-essential  occupations  and  threatens 
with  legal  proceedings  men  attending 
afternoon  amusements  or  living  on  their 
incomes.  The  enforcement  of  this  law, 
so  far,  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  public 
notice  through  spectacular  police  raids 
and  somewhat  boastful  pronouncements 
of  officials  as  to  what  they  were  going 
to  do  to  slackers.  These,  however,  were 
not  the  employment  officials,  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  staggered  by  their  new 
commission  as  agents  of  Providence  to 
salvage  the  human  wastage  of  the  great 
city.     Said  one  of  them: 

I  went  to  the  Police  Commissioner  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  employ  as  a 
clerk  a  man  who  for  five  years  has  been 
hanging  about  poolrooms.  Of  course  he 
would  not.  Nor  are  employers  of  manual 
labor  likely  to  fall  over  each  other  with 
requests  for  men  known  as  idlers — most  of 
them  probably  much  below  par  physically 
or  mentally. 

The  law  may  have  a  good  moral  effect 
upon  men  without  backbone  who  require 
wholesome  fear  before  they  will  do  any- 
thing; but  of  legal  effect  it  can  have  none. 
Any  man  who  is  smart  enough  can  evade  the 
law  by  registering  for  employment  and  either 
being  refused  a  job  or  accepting  a  job  and 
getting  himself  fired  for  incompetence  the 
first  possible  moment.  Who  is  going  to  fol- 
low up  all  these  cases  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  obtain  legal  evidence  of  having  sought 
employment  really  stick  to  it? 

One  of  the  employment  officers  frank- 
ly confessed  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  men  of  that  type.  A  few  <>t 
them  had  presented  themselves.      One  or 


two  showed  obvious  signs  of  a  disease 
rendering  them  unfit  for  companionship 
with  decent  youths  and  men.  Others  did 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  their  applica- 
tion was  merely  pro  forma,  and  that  they 
desired  possession  of  some  certificate  sta- 
ting that  they  had  complied  with  the  law 
by  applying  for  work.  To  prevent  the 
misuse  of  presentation  cards  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  are  sent  to  employers,  they 
are  now  stamped  across  the  face :  "Im- 
portant— This  card  no  exemption  value 
before   draft   boards  or   police." 

TOWARDS  A   NATIONAL   EM- 
PLOYMENT   SERVICE 

THE  part  played  by  the  public  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service  through- 
out the  country  in  connection  with  the 
"work-or-fight"  order  and  its  adminis- 
tration by  the  Selective  Service  local 
boards  opens  up  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  public  employment 
enterprise  which  must  be  touched  upon 
in  this  connection.  Contrary  to  a  state- 
ment inadvertently  made  in  a  jotting 
[see  the  Survey  for  July  6],  Congress 
has  this  year  provided  fairly  liberally  for 
the  employment  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  by  appropriating  $750,- 
000  for  it.  This  sum  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  to  carry  on  a  close-knit  national 
employment  service  covering  the  whole 
country,  similar  to  the  British  labor  ex- 
change service,  but  it  has  permitted  the 
establishment  of  new  federal  bureaus  in 
strategic  centers. 

In  most  states,  the  federal  and  state 
employment  services  have  become  prac- 
tically amalgamated  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  director  of  employ- 
ment of  the  state  Industrial  Commission, 
has  become  director  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  is  busy  opening  new  federal  bu- 
reaus where  most  needed.  In  Illinois, 
the  combination  of  federal  and  state  em- 
ployment offices  has  led  to  greatly  in- 
creased activity  and  efficiency.  An  entire 
building  on  Dearborn  street,  one  of  the 
great  central  thoroughfares  within  the 
"loop,"  has  been  leased  as  headquarters 
and  designated  as  the  Temple  of  Labor. 

Three  years  prior  to  this  combination, 
the  Illinois  free  employment  offices  were 
rescued  from  the  political  spoilers  who 
were  trusted  neither  by  employing  capi- 
tal or  labor  and  have  since  been  opera- 
ting on  a  strict  business  basis.  On  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
governor,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  served 
for  two  years  and  Prof.  Frederick  Dei- 
bler,  of  Northwestern  University,  is  now- 
serving.  The  United  States  employment 
service  was  also  reorganized  last  Janu- 
ary and,  according  to  Professor  Taylor, 
has  already  been  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  government  in  preventing  delay  in 
the  progress  of  war  industries  because 
of  alleged  labor  shortage.  Of  the  com- 
bined state  and  federal  service,  Dr.  P.  I.. 
Prentis,   district  superintendent  at   Chi- 


cago— who  with  Supt.  Charles  L.  Boyd, 
of  the  state  office,  effectively  manages 
the  combined  service — says: 

The  department  has  proven  the  fallacy  of 
the  old  cry  of  "labor  shortage"  which  often 
arose  under  the  uncentralized  and  competi- 
tive system  of  labor  distribution  by  private 
agencies. 

He  reports 

the  establishment  of  numerous  branch  agen- 
cies in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  in  Chicago.  All  are  operated  jointly  and 
serve  gratuitously  every  employer  needing 
help  and  every  unemployed  person  seeking 
employment.  Each  of  these  offices  will  be 
in  constant  communication  with  federal  and 
state  employment  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  will  keep  itself  and  the  public 
informed  of  local,  state  and  national  labor 
wants. 

Recently  the  employment  service  took  over 
the  hiring  of  all  railroad  labor  for  the  west- 
ern territory,  from  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo 
to  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
the  nation.  This  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out opposition  on  the  part  of  the  numerous 
agencies  dealing  exclusively  with  railroad 
labor  and  other  persons  having  an  interest 
in  retaining  the  fee  system  of  the  private 
agencies.  The  magnitude  of  this  undertak- 
ing may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  pre- 
viously in  Chicago  alone  private  agencies  di- 
rected 100,000  railroad  laborers  annually  to 
the   roads  employing  them. 

The  new  combination  of  federal  and 
state  employment  services  is  followed 
with  keen  interest  by  students  of  labor 
questions  throughout  the  country. 
Though  started  in  a  time  of  general 
hurry  and  emergency,  and  though  bur- 
dened here  and  there  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  help  in  the  administration  of 
preposterous  "anti-loafing"  laws,  this 
service  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  prove  its 
efficiency.  Commenting  on  the  Illinois 
system  just  sketched,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  writes: 

It  should  lead  to  a  very  prompt  and  thor- 
ough effort  by  all  the  state  and  federal 
authorities  involved  to  develop  and  stand- 
ardize a  country-wide  employment  service 
that  will  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  war's 
emergent  demands  upon  industry  not  only, 
but  to  provide  in  advance  for  the  re-employ- 
ment of  the  returning  soldiers  as  the  army 
is  demobilized.  Thus  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment will  be  recognized  as  that  of  the 
nation  demanding  a  permanent  national 
policy  and  means  and  management  thor- 
oughly adequate  to  carry  it  out. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  TRUCE  IN 
BRIDGEPORT 

NOT  -long  ago  10,000  machinists 
and  toolmakers  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  demanded  minimum  rates  of  pay 
which  their  employers  considered  pre- 
posterous. A  committee  from  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  of  the  War  Department 
settled  the  dispute  by  awarding  certain 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  various 
classes  of  labor.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  award,  however,  seemed  im- 
possible to  the  employers,  and  at  their 
request  the  whole  matter  was  laid  be- 
fore   the    National    War    Labor    Board.. 
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From  the  hearings  held  by  this  board, 
a  number  of  interesting  results  have 
sprung. 

First,  the  board  declared  it  to  be 
against  its  fundamental  principles  to  per- 
mit employers  to  keep  a  blacklist  of  men 
discharged  for  "belonging  to  the  union" 
and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  securing 
other  employment  in  the  city.  This 
blacklist  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief 
methods  of  defense  used  by  the  em- 
ployers of  Bridgeport.  According  to  a 
statement  recently  made  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Survey  by  an  officer  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  em- 
ployers of  that  city  have  felt  that  they 
could  not  rely  upon  agreements  entered 
into  by  union  leaders  and  considered 
themselves  justified,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terest of  continuous  production,  to  pre- 
vent organization  in  their  city  at  any 
cost. 

With  the  whole  weight  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  public  opinion  behind 
agreements  entered  into  under  an 
award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  this 
objection  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
employers  have  agreed  to  recognize  the 
unions  to  the  extent  of  disavowing  union 
membership  as  a  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  second  matter  of  importance  was 
the  effect  of  the  original  award  upon 
the  whole  of  this  great  industrial  com- 
munity. Employers  not  affected  by  the 
dispute  realized  that  if  wages  were 
raised  and  working  conditions  generally 
improved  for  machinists  and  other 
skilled  workers  in  some  of  the  shops, 
there  would  be  increased  demands  by 
other  workers  in  the  same  plants  and 
by  workers  of  all  grades  throughout  the 
city.  They,  therefore,  desired  a  de- 
cision that  would  be  binding  upon  all 
employers  and  would  include  wage 
awards  and  a  proper  classification  for  all 
employes.  The  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  feared  that  if  the  wages  of  only 
a  few  classes  of  labor  were  settled  by 
arbitration,  employers  might  attempt  an 
arbitrary  classification  of  trades  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the 
award. 

Added  to  these  motives  was  the  gen- 
eral desire  to  prevent  a  strike  in  this 
time  of  national  necessity  and  to  create 
a  relationship  between  capital  and  labor 
that  would  contribute  to  willing  and 
efficient  service  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  spite,  therefore,  of  very 
strained  relations  in  the  past,  the  em- 
ployers and  workers  of  Bridgeport  read- 
ily fell  in  with  a  plan  worked  out  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  become  subject 
to  the  decision  of  a  section  of  the  board 
covering  the  entire  district  and  taking 
in  the  entire  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into,  under 
which  the  local  section  of  the  board  is 
now  at  work  determining  a  standard  set 
of  working  conditions  and  of  wages  for 


specified  grades  of  work  applicable  to 
all  employers  and  all  employes.  All 
questions  affecting  labor  conditions  are 
to  be  brought  before  the  board,  and  its 
decisions  will  constitute  a  binding  agree- 
ment on  all  the  industries  in  this,  one 
of  the  largest  munition  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country,  where  millions 
of  cartridges,  much  of  the  small  arms 
and  vast  quantities  of  other  war  material 
are  turned  out  month  by  month. 

DISCUSSION    GROUPS    ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 

A  CHAIN  of  discussion  groups 
through  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  to  study  the  issues  involved  "in 
creating  a  new  social  order  in  the  United 
States  after  the  war,"  is  a  project  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  Kansas  City  meet- 
ings of  the  division  on  industrial  and 
economic  problems  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  A  study  sylla- 
bus for  these  discussions  is  being  worked 
out  collaboratively  by  a  group  including 
some  members  of  that  division,  but  not 
officially  connected  with  the  conference. 
The  preliminary  draft  of  the  syllabus 
elicited  replies  from  people  in  twenty- 
five  cities.  Interest  apparently  was  not 
confined  to  social  workers,  for  among 
those  responding  were  an  editorial  wri- 
ter on  a  labor  newspaper,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  social  service  commis- 
sion of  one  of  the  leading  Protestant  de- 
nominations, a  state  organizer  for  the 
National  Party,  and  several  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  secre- 
taries. 

The  study  syllabus,  of  which  a  first 
revision  has  just  been  issued,  bases  itself 
upon  the  belief,  in  the  words  of  one 
who  has  helped  to  draft  it,  that  "sound 
social  progress  is  to  be  achieved,  not  by 
the  violent  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
all  existing  institutions,  and  the  sudden 
installation  of  a  complete  new  social  or- 
der, but  by  the  creation  of  the  future  out 
of  the  past,  retaining  at  each  step  enough 
of  the  old  order  to  keep  society  function- 
ing." The  first  section  of  the  syllabus, 
therefore,  is  devoted  to  "basic  principles 
of  social  justice  agreed  upon  by  such 
bodies  as  the  War  Labor  Conference 
Board,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  for- 
mer committee  on  standards  of  living 
and  labor  of  the  national  conference,  and 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau." 

The  extent  of  America's  failure  to 
achieve  these  widely  accepted  social 
ideals  is  presented  in  the  second  section. 
The  next  three  sections  discuss  "conserv- 
ative remedies"  for  this  failure,  including 
economy  and  efficiency,  social  insurance, 
and  increased  bargaining  power.  Later, 
it  is  announced,  a  section  may  be  added 
on  charity  as  a  "conservative  remedy  for 
misery." 

The  more  radical  remedies  are  then 
discussed  under  the  heads:  Taxation  as 
a  Means  toward  Social  Justice;  Pros  and 


Cons  of  Socialism;  and  Industrial  De- 
mocracy. The  final  section,  on  War 
Materials  for  a  New  Social  Order,  pre- 
sents a  program  under  which,  it  is  sug- 
gested, principles  accepted  and  machinery 
created  for  dealing  with  war  problems 
might  be  perpetuated  and  perfected  as  a 
system  for  dealing  fundamentally  with 
the  social  problems  of  peace.  For  each 
of  these  topics  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  sketched,  questions  are  raised  for 
original  thought  and  discussion,  and 
readings  are  suggested. 

The  movement  is  regarded  as  entirely 
a  cooperative  one.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
the  syllabus  the  result  of  suggestions 
from  all  who  are  interested.  The  final 
edition  will  be  printed  in  September  and 
will  be  sold  at  cost.  Each  city  will  be 
free  to  establish  its  own  study  groups  in 
its  own  way,  and  these  groups  will  be 
at  liberty  to  use  the  syllabus  wholly  or  in 
part  or  to  ignore  it.  Readers  of  the 
Survey  who  are  interested  are  invited 
to  write  to  Hornell  Hart,  858  Academy 
avenue,   Cincinnati. 

THE  "REORGANIZATION"  OF 
A  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

THE  recent  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  disorganization  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  through  reor- 
ganization [see  the  Survey  for  April 
20]  has  not  been  forgotten.  Pressure 
of  public  opinion  drove  the  present  city 
administration  back  from  its  assault 
trenches  to  positions  of  safety.  The  at- 
tempt to  declare  the  various  director- 
ships to  be  based  upon  illegal  establish- 
ment failed.  The  industrious  civil-serv- 
ice commissioners  and  the  commissioner 
of  accounts  finally  forced  the  then  health 
commissioner,  Dr.  Amster,  to  resign  in 
protection  of  his  own  self-respect  and 
reputation.  The  primary  attack  had 
failed,  but  those  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sistency of  political  efforts  realized  that 
the  entire  affair  which  burned  out  in 
open  hearings  was  smoldering  in  private 
councils. 

The  second  phase  of  the  attack  re- 
solved itself  into  a  definite  aim  to  secure 
the  official  heads  of  the  director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  and  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs.  Dr. 
Bolduan  finally  resigned  the  former 
post. 

Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter  in  1914  following 
a  competitive  examination  in  which  he 
had  stood  first.  His  administration 
of  the  bureau  continued  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Health  Commissioners 
Goldwater  and  Emerson,  and  the  short 
span  of  service  of  Dr.  Amster,  following 
whom  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  became 
health  commissioner.  Though  the 
secret  investigation  of  the  Health  De- 
partment advising  a  change  of  personnel 
was  blocked  through  public  clamor,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  aband- 
onment of  the  two  bureaus  above  men- 
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tioned.  The  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
danger  of  such  a  procedure,  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  flimsy  pretense  sup- 
porting the  conclusions  resulted  in  a 
further  shift  of  the  statement  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  which  then  dis- 
avowed its  purpose  and  substituted  as 
a  reason  a  desire  to  expose  graft  and  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  its  existence. 
As  a  result,  a  couple  of  minor  employes 
were  brought  under  charges  and  found 
guilty. 

At  the  time,  full  publicity  was  prom- 
ised in  the  trial  of  the  directors  whose 
departments  were  under  suspicion.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  affairs  that  Dr. 
Copeland  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
health.  The  chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  since  resigned, 
sent  a  long  communication  to  the  new 
commissioner  transferring  the  responsi- 
bility for  further  action  to  him  for  pro- 
ceeding against  the  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Food  and  Drugs  on  various 
charges  implying  official  dishonesty,  and 
for  daring  to  give  public  expression  to 
an  answer  to  charges  publicly  made  be- 
fore suspension  or  charges  had  been  ac- 
tually presented.  Careful  investigation 
apparently  failed  to  corroborate  the  nu- 
merous accusations  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  chairman  of  the  investigating 
committee. 

On  May  2,  Director  Brown  was  sus- 
pended without  pay  pending  the  formu- 
lation and  services  of  charges  which  up 
to  that  time  had  not  been  specified.  He 
was  suspended  before  there  had  been  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  reasons  for  his  suspension, 
nor  were  charges  served  until  fully  four 
weeks  of  suspension  had  passed.  The 
health  commissioner  probably  felt  under 
obligation  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
communication  from  the  investigators. 

The  health  commissioner  abandoned 
his  original  intention  of  granting  a  pub- 
lic trial  and  free  opportunity  of  defence 
at  a  public  hearing  and  stated  that  the 
director  might  speak  or  read  his  plea  and 
answer  after  receiving  the  formal 
charges.  This  course  resulted  from  a 
decision  by  the  corporation  counsel  that 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  did  not  pro- 
vide that  the  director  was  "entitled  to  a 
hearing  conducted  at  a  proceeding  in  the 
nature  of  a  trial,  nor  to  be  sworn,  nor  to 
introduce  witnesses  in  support  of  expla- 
nations, nor  to  be  represented  before 
such  board  by  counsel."  In  brief,  the 
principle  was  enunciated  that  a  director 
holding  office  under  civil-service  rules 
may  be  judged  and  possibly  condemned 
on  the  basis  of  an  unsworn  charge  and 
an  unsworn  answer  without  the  intro- 
duction of  proof  upon  either  side. 

This  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  cor- 
poration counsel,  representatives  of  civic 
bodies  contend,  threatens  the  safety  of 
every  civil-service  employe  and  leaves  his 
position  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior 
officer  who  may  present  charges  against 


him  and,  without  proving  them,  may  de- 
cide that  he  is  unfit  to  retain  his  position 
after  a  formal  answer  has  been  duly 
made.  If  there  be  any  redress,  it 
must  follow  through  court  proceedings. 
The  corporation  counsel  did  not  hold 
that  the  health  commissioner  was  obliged 
to  adopt  this  procedure,  but  claimed  that 
the  statute  made  it  possible.  The  health 
commissioner  did  not  elect  to  follow  a 
broader  course  of  action  by  which  jus- 
tice might  be  meted  out  with  the  utmost 
frankness  in  a  full  trial,  with  abundant 


opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
sworn  evidence  by  both  parties.  When 
the  charges  were  finally  presented,  there 
was  not  a  word  contained  in  them  char- 
ging personal  dishonesty,  and  at  various 
times  during  the  hearing  Dr.  Copeland 
stated  that  no  one  was  questioning  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  defendant. 
Still  another  factor  in  the  procedure 
employed  against  Dr.  Brown  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  whole  future  of  civil 
service  are  brought  out  in  the  article  by 
Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  on  page  448. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Development  of  Japan 

By  Kenneth   Scott  Latourette.     Macmillan 

Co.     237  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.65. 

All  students  of  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Latourette 
for  his  exceptionally  valuable  presentation 
of  Japan's  development.  It  is  dispassionate, 
objective,  well  balanced,  finely  distributed 
under  suitable  captions  and  altogether  suit- 
able for  the  use  ot  students  and  study  groups 
as  a  textbook.  He  brings  his  material  well 
down  to  date.  He  has  no  fad  to  exploit, 
no  theory,  either  pro-  or  anti-Japanese  to 
put  over. 

He  well  accomplishes  his  purpose,  namely, 
"to  present  a  summary  of  the  development 
of  the  nation,  its  people,  its  civilization,  and 
its  problems  and  policies,  which  will  give 
the  essential  facts  and  at  the  same  time  be 
of  sufficient  brevity  to  be  covered  in  the  six 
weeks  usually  assigned  to  Japan  in  the 
average  course  on  the  Far  East.  It  may  be 
that  the  book  will  prove  of  value  as  well 
to  informal  study  groups  and  correspondence 
courses,  and  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes 
a  brief  survey  for  his  own  information." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  volume  may 
have  wide  use  and  may  help  to  overcome  the 
evil  influence  of  agitators  and  professional 
exploiters  of  Oriental  questions  and  the 
"yellow  peril."  America  is  in  great  need 
of  adequate  and  sound  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Far  East.  This  volume  supplies 
a   distinct   need.  Sh)ney   L     GuucK 

The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring  Peace 
By  C.  W.  Macfarlane.  George  W.  Jacobs 
Co.  77  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.10. 

Dr.  Macfarlane  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory as  seen  by  a  business  man.  His  thesis  is 
simple.  The  war  is  a  battle  over  the  coal 
and  iron  pits  of  western  Europe.  The  best 
guarantee  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world  is 
the  annexation  to  France  of  all  the  coal  fields, 
of  Germany  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and, 
if  necessary,  of  the  whole  YVestphalian  area 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  also,  covering  some 
of  the  densest  parts  of  Germany's  population 
and  the  very  heart  of  her  industry,  with  such 
a  city  as  Essen. 

The  argument  that  such  a  demand  would 
prolong  the  war  to  the  point  of  general  ex- 
haustion Dr.  Macfarlane  brands  as  camou- 
flage. The  argument  that  the  attempt  to 
incorporate  this  vast  and  purely  Cerman 
population  into  France  might  be  a  never- 
ending  source  of  trouble  he  meets  by  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  "France  has  shown  an 
exceptional    degree    of   wisdom    in    adapting 


her  methods  to  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the 
conquered  people."  Since  the  annexed  Ger- 
mans "would  become  not  the  subjects  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  but  the  citizens  of  a  great 
industrial  republic,  successful  assimilation 
by  France  would  seem  to  be  well  within  the 
range  of  practical  achievement." 

If  Germany  remains  unrepentant  the  world 
must  face  the  task  of  permanently  holding 
down  "an  Ireland  of  seventy  million  people 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe."  If,  however, 
Germany  proves  sufficiently  chastened  she 
should  be  provided  for  by  being  given  access 
by  way  of  the  Balkans  to  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Turkey.  German  unrest  would  appar- 
ently be  safely  conjured  away  by  the  pro- 
posed "generous"  policy  of  opportunities  in 
the  East. 

Could  a  sophomore  concoct  a  more  unreal 
and  fantastic  scheme  than  this  writer  on 
advanced  economic  theory,  this  former  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, has  urged  in  French  as  well  as  in 
English?  And  could  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Allies  propound  doctrines  more  sure  to 
be  exploited  in  Germany  to  the  hurt  of  their 
cause  or  more  available  for  heightening  the 
war  morale  of  the  desperate  peoples  of  the 
Central  Powers?        „    .       „  _ 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

A  League  of  Nations 

By    Henry    Noel    Brailsford.      Macmillan 

Co.     332  pp.     Price  $1.25;   bv  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.35. 
In  the  Fourth  Year 

By  H.  G.  Wells.     Macmillan  Co.     154  pp. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 
The  End  of  the  War 

By   Walter    E.  Weyl.    Macmillan  Co.     323 

pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
The  War  and  the  Coming  Peace 

By  Morris  Jastrow.     J.  B.   Lippincott   Co. 

144  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 
Blocking  New  Wars 

By  Herbert  S.  Houston.     Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.     209  pp.     Price  $1 ;   bv  mail'  of  the 

Survey  $1.08. 
The  World  of  States 

By  C.  Delisle  Burns.     Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co.      143    pp.      Price   $1  ;    bv   mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.10. 

"In  1913,  talk  of  a  World  League  of  Na- 
tions would  have  seemed,  to  the  extremist 
pitch,  'Utopian.'  Today  the  project  ha^  to 
air  not  only  of  being  so  practicable,  but  of 
being  so  urgent  and  necessarv  and  so  mani- 
festly the  sane  thing  before  mankind  that 
not  to  be  busied  upon  it,  not  to  be  making 
it  more  widely  known  and  better  understood, 
not  to  be  working  out  its  problems  and  bring- 
ing it  about,  is  to  be  living  outside  the  con- 
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temporary  life  of  the  world.  All  we  writers 
find  ourselves  engaged,  perforce,  in  some 
part  or  other  of  a  world-wide  propaganda 
of  this  the  most  creative  and  hopeful  of 
political  ideas  that  has  ever  dawned  upon 
the  consciousness  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Our 
innumerable  books  upon  this  great  edifice 
of  a  World  Peace  do  not  constitute  a  scram- 
ble for  attention,  but  an  attempt  to  express 
in  every  variety  of  phrase  and  aspect  this 
one  system  of  ideas  which  now  possesses  us 
all."     So  says  Mr.   Wells. 

The  books  here  grouped  are  a  few  of 
"these  innumerable  books  upon  the  great 
edifice  of  a  World  Peace." 

Mr.  Brailsford's  volume,  while  perhaps 
not  so  striking  as  his  classic  War  of  Steel 
and  Gold,  is  of  first-class  importance.  Like 
the  earlier  book  it  considers  especially  the 
economic  problem  involved,  and  like  that, 
too,  while  in  part  invalidated  by  later  events 
(it  was  written  before  Russia's  collapse  and 
America's  belligerency),  it  is  still  vitally 
"actual."  It  may,  however,  be  supplemented 
by  turning,  for  Mr.  Brailsford's  most  mature 
suggestion  on  world  organization,  to  the 
Neiv  Republic  of  May  25. 

Mr.  Weyl's  book,  hot  from  the  press,  is 
often  brilliant  and  always  informing.  Its 
moral  is  in  the  postcript  with  which  it  is 
prefaced.  What  has  failed  is  the  policy  of 
fighting  imperialism  with  imperialism. 
America  has  missed  chance  after  chance  to 
make  her  weight  felt  on  the  side  of  a  clari- 
fication of  aims  and  a  democratic  peace. 
The  immediate  goal  is  "the  present  destruc- 
tion of  German  militarism — and  with  it  all 
other  militarisms,"  but  "the  final  war  for 
democracy  will   begin  after  the  war." 

Mr.  Wells  here  brings  effectively  to  bear 
his  extraordinary  gift  for  illuminating  and 
vivifying  the  object  of  his  thought  and  his 
still  more  extraordinary  gift  for  inventive 
or  (if  the  phrase  is  preferred)  constructive 
thinking.  Would  that  every  person  in  the 
Allied  world  capable  of  political  thought 
might  read  at  least  the  short  first  forty 
pages  of  his  book  and  consider  their  impli- 
cations and  how  precisely  the  things  that 
every  liberal-minded  person  longs  for  are 
to  be  brought  nearest  to   realization. 

The  larger  half  of  Professor  Jastrow's 
study  is  given  to  The  War  as  a  Moral  Issue, 
the  last  fifty  pages  to  The  Problem  of  Peace. 
His  thesis  is  that  the  menace  consists  in  the 
policy  of  power  as  the  basis  on  which  a 
government  rests  internally,  and  as  a  means 
of  realizing  national  aims  externally,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  war  must  be  not  mili- 
tary victory  as  an  end  but  the  victory  of 
the  moral  principle  of  right  not  might.  "A 
moral  principle  stands  high  above  hatred," 
and  the  triumph  of  the  moral  issue  "will  be 
followed,  as  surely  as  the  day  follows  the 
night,  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  light 
and  peace  for  the  entire  world." 

Mr.  Houston's  little  book  is  of  a  different 
type.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  enlight- 
ened business,  and  its  value  lies  in  its  spe- 
cific and  definite  discussion  of  the  availability 
of  economic  pressure  as  an  international 
"sanction."  It  quotes  recent  declarations  of 
Allied  statesmen  as  to  the  proposal  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  gives  a  most  useful 
account  of  just  what  has  been  done  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  push  and  to  modi- 
fy the  plan.  The  text  of  their  various  refer- 
endums  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading,  especially  for  those 
who  desire  to  minimize  reliance  on  military 
force  in  international  affairs. 

As  Mr.  Houston  is  most  the  "practical 
man"  of  this  group  of  authors,  so  Mr. 
Burns  is  most  the  philosopher  dipping  into 
the  underlying  strata  of  thought  on  that 
form  of  human  relations  that  we  call  politi- 
cal. He  says,  "We  are  theorists,  but  even 
in  theory  the  establishment  of  political  hu- 
manism is  the  greatest  need  of  the  present." 


According  to  political  humanism,  the  nature 
of  the  individual  state  properly  understood 
is  the  promotion  of  justice  and  liberty,  and 
this  implies  as  of  its  very  essence  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  ends  in  the  whole  human 
race.  "Ultimately  the  transformation  of 
foreign  policy  must  depend  on  the  humaniz- 
ing of  the  attitude  toward  citizens  of  other 
states."  "World  politics  .  •  •  must  be 
based  upon  a  world  education  in  world 
views." 

This  is  hardly  the  place  for  a  fuller  anal- 
ysis of  the  views  set  forth  in  these  various 
studies.  The  encouraging  thing  is  not  only 
the  fact  of  the  many  efforts,  of  which 
these  are  only  a  sample,  to  increase  the  sum 
of  intelligent  purpose  in  international  affairs, 
but  the  convergence  on  the  whole  of  opinion 
as  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  that  in- 
ternational democracy  for  lack  of  which  the 
world   is  now   suffering. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade 

By  Henry  Carter.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  323  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.62. 

Mr.  Carter's  book  on  The  Control  of  the 
Drink  Trade  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  ad- 
dition to  temperance  literature.  The  advo- 
cates of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  will 
find  it  very  helpful  in  the  fight  against  the 
saloon  here.  Alcohol  is  the  same  every- 
where, and  Mr.  Carter  has  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  prohibition  cause  all  over 
the  world  by  presenting  so  fully  Great  Brit- 
ain's experience  and  the  lessons  learned. 
William  Jennincs  Bryan. 

An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life 

By  Felix  Adler.     I).  Appleton  &  Co.     380 

pp.     Price    $3 ;    by    mail    of    the    Survey 

$3.25. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  great  personality. 
If  one  is  young,  one  will  not,  at  first,  be  al- 
together happy  in  the  reading  of  it.  One 
will  resent  the  sadness  of  its  sincerity,  its 
almost  sombre  sense  of  life's  inevitable  fail- 
ures. One  will  miss  in  it  the  joyous  elan 
of  youth.  One  will  be  impatient  of  its  scep- 
ticisms, of  its  tireless  severity  of  demand 
for  the  testing  of  enthusiasms.  But  one  will 
read  it,  nevertheless,  with  the  growing  con- 
viction that  here  is  a  soul  that  has  faced  life 
steadily,  that  has  refused  to  be  put  off  with 
surface  shows,  that  has  asked  of  life  its 
best   and  only  its  best. 
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The  young  life  does  not  relish  being  re- 
minded that  failure  is  the  source  and  main- 
spring of  its  true  development.  There  is 
failure,  surely.  No  doubt  of  that.  It  lurks 
there  somewhere,  in  the  shadows.  The 
young  life  will  meet  it  some  day.  But  now 
— the  joy  of  adventure !  The  joy  of  push- 
ing ahead  regardless;  of  meeting  dangers; 
of  striking  down  monsters;  of  blazing  new 
pathways!  It  is  only  an  older  man — one 
who  looks  back  over  long  years  in  which 
he  has  striven  much  but,  in  his  own  view, 
accomplished  little — who  can  make  frustra- 
tion the  keynote  of  his  life  philosophy. 

There  is  value,  however,  in  such  an  out- 
look. It  takes  life  at  its  worst.  It  blinks 
nothing.  And  out  of  his  worst  it  fashions 
a  best.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  is  a  danger  in  this  way  of  ap- 
proaching life's  problems.  If  frustration  is 
the  soil  out  of  which  grows  the  fine  flower 
of  the  spiritual  life,  then  we  ought  indeed 
to  cherish  frustration.  Much  of  the  preva- 
lent middle-class  Christian  philosophy  is  of 
this  sort.  This  man  is  poor?  He  is  down- 
trodden? Do  not  grieve  overmuch.  Rather 
rejoice.  For  out  of  his  deep  misery  will 
come  his  salvation.  And  so  the  smug  mid- 
dle-class Pharisee  has  been  accustomed  to 
thank  God  for  poverty — when  it  has  been 
the  other  fellow's. 

It  would  be  bitterly  unfair,  however,  even 
to  suspect  Dr.  Adler  of  such  a  view.  He 
would  have  his  swift  word  of  condemnation 
for  all  such  Pharisees.  For  they,  he  would 
say,  had  failed  in  the  very  essentials  of 
spiritual  living.  They  had  been  content  to 
let  the  downtrodden  be  downtrodden;  they 
had  made  no  effort,  by  just  dealing,  by  vig- 
orous opposition  to  oppression,  to  help  re- 
lease the  spiritual  powers  which  were  latent 
in    the    unfortunate    ones. 

There,  precisely,  is  the  test  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  he  would  say:  so  to  act  as  to  elicit 
the  best  in  others.  And  the  best  in  others — 
what  is  that?  Is  it  their  power  to  be  happy? 
No,  it  is  more  than  that.  The  best  in  others 
is  their  power,  in  turn,  to  elicit  the  best  in 
others. 

That,  however,  looks  like  a  circle  in  rea- 
soning, recalling  those  famous  folk  who 
earned  their  precarious  living  by  taking  in 
each  other's  washing.  Is  it  a  circle?  Not 
if  one  believes,  with  Dr.  Adler,  that  the 
fundamental  human  reality  is  a  society  of 
persons,  each  unique  and  therefore  different 
from  every  other,  and  each  interpenetrative 
of  others.  In  that  case,  the  deepest  and 
realest  life  is  the  life  that,  in  living,  evokes 
the  deepest  and  realest  life  in  others. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr. 
Adler's  philosophy.  It  is  that  which  gives 
him  his  point  of  approach  to  all  the  com- 
manding human  problems.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, life  in  the  family.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  so  much  for  individual  happiness 
as  for  evoking,  each  in  the  other,  a  finer 
life.  It  provides,  too,  the  golden  opportunity 
for  evoking  the  deeper  possibilities  of  life 
in  the  immature.  Again,  the  vocational  life 
is  not  so  much  an  opportunity  for  individual 
satisfaction  as,  through  one's  creative  and 
productive  powers,  of  eliciting  the  best  life 
in  one's  fellows.  The  life  of  the  state,  again, 
is  not  so  much  an  opportunity  for  a  group's 
self-aggrandizement  as  for  the  bringing  of 
its  distinctive,  up-building  contributions  to 
a    world    of   other    states. 

In  family  life,  business  and  politics,  as 
we  know  them  today,  Dr.  Adler  finds  this 
point  of  view  to  be,  in  the  main,  lacking. 
He  discovers  it  lacking  also  in  many  of 
the  schemes  for  reforming  individual  and 
social  life.  Where  he  doubtless  comes  into 
severest  conflict  with  many  of  the  finer  minds 
of  today  is  in  his  sharp  thrusting  aside  of 
those  projects  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction that  go  more  or  less  vaguely  by 
the   name    of   socialism.      Socialism,    to    him, 
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overstresses  the  material  side  of  life.  It 
makes  for  uniformity  rather  than  for  that 
infinite  diversity  which  is  fundamental  to 
a   truly   ethical    society. 

One  may  venture  to  believe,  however,  that 
in  reacting  against  certain  overemphasis  of 
the  socialisms,  Dr.  Adler  has  failed  fully 
enough  to  appreciate  the  profound  ethical 
quality  which  is  implicit  in  them — even  when 
they  deny  all  ethical  character — their  de- 
mand, in  short,  for  material  readjustment, 
not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the 
release,  more  fully,  of  the  authentic  powers 
of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Adler,  in 
his  criticism  of  the  present  system,  describes 
an  ethical  economic  order  that,  in  its  out- 
lines, coincides  very  closely  with  the  plan  of 
Guild  Socialism.  "The  employers  cease  to 
be  employers  and  become  functionaries, 
while  each  worker  in  his  place  and  degree 
also  becomes  ,a  functionary."  Add  to  this 
the  other  two  requirements  (1)  the  idea  of 
service  to  be  preeminent  instead  of  gain, 
the  wage  or  salary  to  be  apportioned  as  the 
means  of  sustaining  the  worker  in  the  best 
possible  performance  of  the  service,  and 
(2)  "the  work  done  by  the  workers  to  be 
the  means  of  developing  them  mentally, 
aesthetically,  volitionally,"  and  we  have  a 
plan  of  economic  reconstruction  which,  with 
its  more  penetrating  ethical  insight,  joins 
forces  with  the  great  socialistic  movement 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  c  -.turies. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Adler  has  not  seen  fit 
to  take  his  place  as  the  spiritual  interpreter 
of  socialism   rather   than   as  its   opponent. 

Only  praise  can  be  given  to  Dr.  Adler's 
fine  insight  into  the  obligation  of  the  ad- 
vanced toward  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  mature 
to  the  immature.  If  in  individual  life,  this 
is  the  age  of  the  child,  in  political  life,  he 
seems  to  say,  this  is  the  age  of  the  child- 
state,  when  those  groups  that  have  attained 
their  majority  should  turn  with  sympathetic 
understanding  to  the  guidance  of  the  groups 
that  are  still  politically  and  socially  the 
children  of  the  world. 

Religious  radicals  will  welcome  the  au- 
thor's searching  criticism  of  the  prevalent 
theistic  views,  and  his  own  affirmation  of 
plurality  as  of  equal  dignity  with  unity,  so 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,  "the  divine  ideal 
is  to  be  represented  not  as  One,  but  as  mani- 
fold ;  not  as  an  individual,  however  super- 
eminent,  but  as  an  indefinite  holy  community 
— every  human  being  being  in  his  essential 
nature  a  member  of  that  community."  Dr. 
Adler  here  forecasts  the  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  religious  ideas  that  must  be  accom- 
plished if  religion  is  effectively  to  meet  the 
challenge   of   our    new    democratic   age. 

To  all  those  who  know  Dr.  Adler,  the  final 
chapter  of  the  book — The  Last  Outlook  on 
Life — will  be  very  precious.  It  is  one  of 
those  human  documents,  filled  with  the  tears 
of  things — but  also  with  the  fine,  quiet  hero- 
isms. There  is  a  looking  back;  a  summing 
up;  a  sense  of  humility  at  the  littleness  of 
accomplishment;  and  yet  a  glow  of  valiant 
faith  in  the  big  Reality  underlying  and  em- 
bracing all  life. 

The  book  is  far  richer  in  philosophical 
and  ethical  content  than  this  review  dis- 
closes. It  is  richest,  however,  in  its  picture 
of  an  undeviating  soul. 

h.  a.  overstreet. 

The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Grades 
By  Mace  J.  Andress.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.  176  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.81. 

This  monograph  presents  a  timely  and 
helpful  presentation  of  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year.  Like  the  other  monographs  in  the 
Riverside  Educational  Series,  it  is  intended 
for  teachers  and  for  mature  students  who 
are  being  professionally  prepared  for  teach- 
ing. 


The  author  shows  first  the  "fundamental 
importance  of  hygiene  in  the  curriculum" 
and  then  explains  the  present  "status  of  the 
teaching"  of  the  subject,  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  the  defects  in  the  material  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  general  "goals 
of  instruction"  in  the  subject  are  then  out- 
lined and  the  method,  defended  by  the 
writer,  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  use  of  illustrative  outlines  of  lesson 
plans  makes  even  more  clear  the  arrange- 
ment of  material  which  finds  favor  in  the 
book.  An  extended  chapter  deals  with  prob- 
lems of  the  subject  and  the  ways  suggested 
for  their  solution. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  health  teach- 
ing in  rural  schools,  and  the  brief  treatise 
concludes  with  a  fairly  full  and  helpful 
bibliography  of  books  and  reports  dealing 
with  the  extensive  subject-matter  in,  the 
health  field  and  a  short  list  of  selected  refer- 
ences  for   teachers. 

This  book  provides  much  helpful  material 
in  an  important  field  of  teaching. 

Thomas  D.  Wood. 

■  The  New  Horizon  of  State  and  Church 
By  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce.     Mac- 
millan  Co.     96  pp.     Price  $.60;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.65. 

In  the  Bedell  Lectures  at  Kenyon  College 
for  this  year  President  Faunce  freshly  and 
forcibly  restates  the  broader  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Republic,  from 
which  we  have  been  shrinking  hitherto  and 
toward  which  we  have  started  to  return  by 
championing  our  own  and  the  world's  democ- 
racy'. "We  have  recovered,"  he  says,  "the 
far  horizons  of  our  fathers.  We  are  willing, 
at  last  that  America  shall  speak  now,  as  in 
1776,  for  the  inarticulate  masses  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world." 

In  noting  and  urging  the  return  of  the 
churches  from  their  narrower  particularism 
to  the  wider  range  of  Christ's  vision,  he  does 
not  hesitate  "to  be  thankful  that  Rousseau 
was  more  influential  than  Cotton  Mather 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  the 
French  encyclopedists,  with  their  new  world- 
horizon,  had  more  to  do  with  the  writing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  had 
the  Puritan  clergy,  who  were  still  confined 
in  the  circle  of  Israel's  prohibitions  and 
boundaries." 

The  last  two  of  the  fdur  lectures,  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  religion  to  patriotism 
and  the  obstacles  to  the  international  mind, 
while  not  so  striking  or  convincing  in  dem- 
onstrating what  they  affirm,  yet  succeed  in 
showing  the  weakness  of  the  negative  atti- 
tude hitherto  prevalently  taken  toward  the 
nation   and   internationalism.  G.  T. 

Rekindled  Fires 

By  Joseph  Anthony.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
347  pp.  Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.52. 

Rekindled  Fires  is  an  artless  little  tale 
of  Bohemian  life  in  a  settlement  nestled  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  big,  rushing  American 
current,  vet  so  untouched  by  it  that  the 
old-world  habits  of  life  and  thought  still 
flourish  and  grow  there  in  all  their  native 
luxuriance. 

The  story  follows  the  journey  out  of  this 
bit  of  the  old  world  into  the  new,  of  a  tal- 
ented, studious  yet  keenly  practical  and  en- 
ergetic hoy — a  sturdv  offshoot  of  the  old 
stork — and  is  told  with  a  refreshing  absence 
of  literary  sophistication,  with  the  zest  and 
enjoyment  that  characterize  a  happy  evening 
of  reminiscence  at  the  "frat"  house.  For  our 
clever  lad  makes  his  way  from  the  little  Bo- 
hemian settlement  to  Rutgers  college,  where 
evidently  some  fellow-collegian  has  seen  him 
and  loved  him.  and  is  now  showing  him 
to   us  in   a   succession   of  lively   snapshots. 

So  in  the  book  we  see  Stanislav  in  the  fam- 
ily circle,  both  teaching  and  taught  by  a 
stubborn      but      admiring     father;      in      his 


father's  store,  helping  carry  on  the  business 
with  practical  good  sense,  while  he  is  fairly 
aching  for  the  chance  to  keep  on  with  his 
schooling;  in  the  cigar  factory  where  he 
becomes  the  adored  and  petted  Secerta  of  the 
"Tsigar-makers'  Union";  at  the  village 
board  of  education  meeting,  where  he  raises 
a  fine  tumult  in  favor  of  his  beloved  teacher; 
and  in  various  entertaining  scenes  at  col- 
lege, in  which  we  find  him  arrayed  in  a 
wonderful  checked  suit,  the  gift  of  Kobza 
the  tailor,  which,  having  once  beheld  we 
shall  never  forget!  He  is  a  sturdy,  orig- 
inal character  and  will  do  credit  both  to 
the  parent  stock  and  to  the  new  line  upon 
which  he  is  grafted. 

Quite  as  vivid  and  no  less  interesting  are 
the  portraits  of  Stanislav's  family  and 
friends — notably  his  father,  with  his  antipa- 
thy to  Germans,  and  to  the  priesthood,  and 
the  good,  simple  "Franty,"  whose  heart  is 
as  big  as  his  head  is  thick.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  go  on  and  on,  telling  of  one  and 
another  pleasant  human  touch  in  this  book, 
but  we  mustn't.  We  would  rather  urge  the 
reader  to  go  to  the  book  itself,  not  expect- 
ing to  find  there  a  masterpiece  of  literature 
or  a  monumental  contribution  to  race  so- 
ciology, but  just  a  friendly,  first-hand  ac- 
count of  a  group  of  simple  people  through 
whom  we  will  come  to  a  more  affectionate 
appreciation  of  the  great  racial  stock  to 
which  they  belong. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

A  Christian  Social  Crusade 

Catholic   Social   Year   Book   for    1918.      P. 

S.  King  &  Son,  London.     91  pp.    Price  6d ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  25  cents. 
The  Jewish   Communal  Recister  of   New 

York   City,   1917-1918 

Kehillah     (Jewish    Community)     of    New 

York    city.      1597    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  syndicalist 
philosophy  is  contained  in  the  assumption 
that  occupational  grouping  alone  determines 
the  social  forces  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
supercede  an  ineffective  (or  ill  effective) 
geographical  political  organization  by  a  vo- 
cational one.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
interaction  of  every  kind  of  group  forma- 
tion within  the  community  or  the  state  that 
makes  for  a  healthy  and  progressive  politi- 
cal life.  What  part  the  different  types  of 
interest-association  play  in  it  must  vary  from 
time  to  time  and  from  nation  to  nation.  But 
that  the  religious  element  is  now  and  must 
remain  for  long  one  of  the  strongest  would 
seem  to  need  no  proof. 

Religious  community  organization,  in 
western  countries,  has  been  carried  farthest, 
perhaps,  among  Roman  Catholics  and  among 
Jews.  Both  assume  social  obligations  which 
members  of  other  denominations  are  willing 
to  leave  to  city  or  state.  The  two  year  books 
here  grouped  together,  apart  from  their 
practical  usefulness  to  the  social  worker,  are 
valuable  reminders  that  a  community  must 
know  itself  to  fulfill  its  purposes,  and  that 
such  knowledge,  like  every  other,  does  not 
come  from  contact  alone  but  must  be  indus- 
triously acquired. 

Earlier  issues  of  the  Catholic  Social  Year 
Book — one  of  the  organs  of  the  Catholic  So- 
cial Guild — have  familiarized  the  reader 
with  the  social  organization  of  the  church. 
The  present  issue  is  devoted  almost  in  its 
entirety  to  the  statement  on  social  recon- 
struction of  the  Interdenominational  Con- 
ference of  Social  Service  Unions,  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  guild  helped  to  draft, 
elucidated  here  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  and  placed  in  a  Catholic  setting. 

Christianity  and  Social  Action,  The  Basis 
of  Christian  Social  Reform,  The  Living 
Wage,  Housing,  Employment,  Rest  and  Rec- 
reation. Marriage,  Education,  Duties,  The 
Family  ami  the  State  are  the  subheadings  ,>t 
a     discussion,     in    each    case,    of    Principles, 
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Evils  and  Remedies.  On  many  of  these  sub- 
jects the  guild  takes  its  stand  squarely  with 
the  most  radical  reformers  the  world  over. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  English 
Catholics,  while,  of  course,  denouncing  so- 
cialism as  a  theory,  recommend  many  exten- 
sions of  state  control  and  public  ownership. 
They  also  give  decided  encouragement  to 
trade  unionism. 

The  Communal  Register  of  the  New  York 
KehUlah  is  a  first  attempt  to  list  and  de- 
scribe the  communal  resources  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Jews  in  the  city — a  popula- 
tion equivalent  to  that  of  all  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  South  America, 
Holland,  Palestine  and  Canada  combined. 
It  gives  the  most  complete  information  yet 
published  of  the  religious,  educational,  re- 
creational-cultural, economic,  philanthropic, 
correctional,  research  and  coordinating  agen- 
cies, with  separate  sections  for  the  central, 
national    and   international   agencies. 

The  directory  sections  are  interspersed  by 
authoritative  articles  on  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  its  separate  problems,  many  of 
them  illustrated  by  tables  and  statistics  of 
surpassing  interest  to  the  student  of  our 
foreign-born  population  and  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  source  book  such  as  he 
has   long  wished   for. 

B.  L. 
Keeping  Our  Fighters  Fit 

By  Edward  Frank  Allen.   The  Century  Co. 

208  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.35. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  accomplish  its 
purpose— "reassurance  about  the  American 
men  who  have  been  called  to  train  for  serv- 
ice in  the  army  and  navy  .  to  all 
those  back  home."  The  note  is  struck  in  a 
statement  written  for  the  book  by  President 
Wilson:  "No  army  ever  before  assembled 
has  had  more  conscientious  and  painstaking 
thought  given  to  the  protection  and  stimu- 
lation of  its  mental,  moral  and  physical 
manhood." 

The  author  shows  how  this  has  been  car- 
ried out  through  a  smooth  and  stupendous 
organization  of  athletics  and  other  forms  of 
recreation,  religious  services,  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, singing,  hostess  houses,  post 
exchanges,  protection  from  exploitation  and 
the   cooperation   of   the   nearby   communities. 

It  pictures  an  army  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion young  men  who  are  not  a  liability  but 
an  asset  to  their  civilian  neighbors;  of  camps 
which  are  so  attractive  that  less  than  half 
the  men  who  are  entitled  to  leave  take  it. 
That  surely  will  reassure  the  women-folk 
back  home  and  the  rest  of  us  can  well  for- 
give the  author  if  most  of  his  material  is 
familiar  to  us  through  more  picturesque 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  the 
same  subjects. 

Some  of  us  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
however,  his  insistence  that  recreation  is 
always  a  means  to  something  else.  These 
and  other  passages  and  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  is  not  once  given  cor- 
rectly, confirm  the  impression  that  the  author 
is  a  newcomer  who  sees  in  the  splendid 
recreation  work  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments' Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  something  entirely  new  under  the 
sun  rather  than  one  who  recognizes  it  as  a 
fine  new  flowering  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
proved  technique  of  the  recreation  movement. 

He  is  rightly  enthusiastic  over  the  great 
achievement  of  keeping  the  men  clean  of 
venereal  disease.  But  to  set  down  the  diffi- 
culty of  solving  the  social  evil  to  "two 
things — prudery  and  politics."  omitting 
profits,  is  to  ignore  commercialized  vice  and 
a  major  part  of  the  work  of  social  hypienists 
for  two  decades.  One  wishes,  too,  that  he 
had  carried  forward  the  discussion  to  the 
exceedingly  difficult  situation  in  France, 
where    some   hundreds   of   thousands   of   our 


soldiers  were  in  May  at  the  time  the  book 
was  published.  A.   P.   K. 

Civilized  Commercialism 

By  Ernest  G.  Stevens.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
252  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

This  work  gives  a  sweeping  survey  of 
monopoly  as  a  social  force  and  presents  a 
very  concrete  proposal  for  the  rectification  of 
its  attendant  evils.  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  ancient  monopolies,  the  author 
plunges  into  present-day  society.  Our  bar- 
baric, cut-throat  competition  leads  naturally 
to  monopoly,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are 
well  described.  How  shall  these  evils  be 
remedied  ? 

The  Sherman  law  is  discussed  at  length 
with  thorough  disapproval  as  a  reactionary 
measure.  Regulation  of  public  utilities  and 
natural  monopolies  by  the  state  is  approved, 
but  only  if  in  return  the  field  is  guaranteed 
to  the  monopoly.  For  all  other  industries 
"individual  liberty"  is  upheld.  "Competi- 
tion is  naturally  regulation,  government  arti- 
ficial." Rate-  and  wage-fixing  must  never 
be  attempted,  for  this  would  lead  directly 
to  state  socialism,  to  which  the  author  is 
opposed  on  principle. 

But  at  least  the  state  should  guarantee  fair 
play.  And  so  we  come  to  the  three  golden 
rules  of  selling,  the  author's  individual  con- 
tribution   to    the    industrial    problem,    which 


are  "to  bring  our  legal  system  in  line  with 
economic  progress"  and  "drive  oppression, 
czarism  and  cut-throat  competition  out  of 
business." 

"1.  Each  seller  must  treat  all  his  cus- 
tomers alike  by  selling  the  same  grade  of 
the  same  thing  to  all  who  buy  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  same  price,  plus  freight,  if  any. 

"2.  Different  grades  of  the  same  thing,  or 
different  things,  if  sold  by  the  same  seller 
at  the  same  time,  must  be  sold  at  prices  rea- 
sonably similarly  proportionate,  commer- 
cially, to  their  respective  values. 

"3.  Each  seller  while  selling  must  allow  all 
who  wish  to  be  his  customers  for  cash.  Leas- 
ing, or  any  other  subterfuge,  will  be  re- 
garded as  selling,  within  the  meaning  of 
these  rules,  when  done  in  the  business  of 
distributing  commodities." 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  discussion.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  ex- 
plaining the  far-reaching  advantages  of 
these  rules,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
applied,    and    their    constitutionality. 

To  believers  in  the  present  social  order, 
the  book  will  be  a  decidedly  interesting  con- 
tribution, especially  for  its  discussions  of  an- 
cient monopoly,  the  Sherman  law,  and  the 
mustering  of  legal  opinions,  but  to  those 
who  dare  peer  with  the  British  Labour 
Party  into  the  very  foundations  of  society, 
it  will  hardly  prove  inspiring. 

Sedley  Hopkins  Phinney. 
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Communications 

A   SELF-CONFESSIONAL 

To  the  Editor:  Why  am  1  in  social  work? 
Am  I  in  social  work  because  I  drifted  into 
it?  Did  I  start  because  it  offered  a  reason- 
ably good  job,  with  a  fair  salary,  pleasant 
relationships  and  long  vacations?  Was  I 
interested  in  the  way  the  poor  lived  and 
thought?  Was  it  because  it  opened  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  mankind — to  give  of  my- 
self? Did  I  feel  I  had  a  mission  in  the 
world? 

Does  the  reason  that  brought  me  into  social 
work  still  hold  me?  Do  I  get  personal  sat- 
isfaction from  the  work  that  I  do ;  do  I  grow 
because  of  it?  Do  I  feel  that  I  am  peculiarly 
fitted  for  my  specific  task? 

Why,  in  fact,  am  I  in  it;  why  do  I  stay 
in  it? 

What  am  I  accomplishing  in  social  work? 
Is  the  world  a  better  place  because  I  have 
been  in  social  work?  Is  there  less  need  now 
for  my  help  than  when  I  started?  Are 
people  healthier,  do  they  know  more,  do  they 
get  more  out  of  their  work,  have  they  more 
leisure  and  do  they  profit  more  by  it,  than 
if  I  had  followed  another  profession?  Are 
the  ideals  for  which  I  have  been  working 
nearer  realization  for  my  efforts? 

Do  the  results  of  my  work  warrant  the 
time  and  energy  I  have  expended  upon  it? 

What  kind  of  a  world  am  I  trying  to  make ' 
this?  Am  I  trying  to  make  this  a  world  in 
which  sickness  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
from  which  defectives  will  have  disappeared, 
and  poverty  a  thing  of  the  past?  In  which 
the  community  will  share  with  the  individual 
the  burden  of  physical  and  mental  impair- 
ment, of  old  age  and  of  misfortune?  In 
which  there  will  be  full  protection  and  ade- 
quate provision  for  all  children?  In  which 
there  will  be  secured  for  every  individual 
"all  the  requisites  of  a  healthy  life  and 
worthy  citizenship"? 

Is  it  a  world  in  which  political  democracy 
will  not  be  limited  by  race,  sex  or  religion? 


In  which  there  will  be  complete  freedom  of 
conscience  and  belief,  in  which  there  will  be 
the  right  to  self-expression  by  speech  and  by 
action,  in  which  minorities  will  have  privi- 
leges and  rights  as  well  as  majorities?  In 
which  there  will  be  equality  of  opportunity 
and  education,  "overcoming  all  differences  of 
material  circumstances"  for  every  individual? 
In  which  reward  will  be  based  on  ability  and 
service,  not  on  birth,  sex  or  race? 

Is  it  a  world  in  which  there  will  be  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  means  of  production; 
no  private  return  of  rent,  interest  or  profits? 
In  which  there  will  be  a  reasonable  uni- 
formity of  income  and  an  equitable  sharing 
of  the  proceeds  of  labor  among  all  who 
participate  and  no  others? 

Is  my  work  helping  to  make  this  world  a 
reality?  How  does  my  work  fit  into  my  con- 
ception of  a  new  world?  How  is  it  helping 
to  bring  it  about?  Am  I  making  others  see 
my  vision?  Do  my  directors  or  employers 
believe  as  I  do?  Will  my  work  in  one  year, 
ten  years,  twenty  years,  have  brought  my 
world  a  trifle  nearer?     How  much?     If  not, 

Does  the  fault  lie  in  me  or  in  my  job? 

F. 
DOES   SINGLETAX  TAX? 

To  the  Editor:  Dr.  Robert  Murray 
Haig's  review  of  The  Singletax  Yearbook  is 
as  entertaining  as  would  be  a  review  of  a 
book  of  fashions  by  an  average  country 
parson. 

Quakers  do  not  "quake";  neither  is  "sin- 
gletax" a  tax.  We  pay  rent  on  what  we 
use,  but  do  not  own.  We  pay  taxes  on 
what  we  own.  Under  singletax  the  com- 
munity would  own  all  ground  values,  and 
so  occupiers  would  be  merely  tenants,  pay- 
ing   rent. 

Singletaxers  aim  to  abolish  the  unearned 
income  now  received  by  parasitic  specu- 
lators and  landlords. 

Dr.  Haig  thinks,  no  one  can  determine 
whether    the    contradiction    is    real    or    only 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community  center  work,  schoo 

playleadership,  high  school  and  playground  physical  training  and 

athletics,  and  war  recreation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 

EMERGENCY  COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME 


For    further    information,   address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago 


Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Trains  qualified  students  for  social  work  and 
graduate  nurses  for  public  health  work.  9th 
year  opens  Sept.  16,  1918.  For  bulletin  ad- 
dress Bernard  J.  Newman,  Director,  1302 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment,  Sanitarium,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

apparent  between  two  statements,  one  by 
Mr.  Wilcox,  "the  fundamental  purpose 
of  singletax  is  not  to  lessen  ground  rents"; 
another  by  Byron  W.  Holt  that  prolonged 
industrial  depressions  can  be  explained  by 
high  ground  rents  and  by  them  alone.  Pre- 
cisely what  does  Dr.  Haig  think  is  the  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  statements? 

Certainly  singletax  will  increase — very 
greatly  increase — ground  rents,  in  the  ag- 
gregate; though  the  immediate  effect  will  be 
to  lower  certain  ground  rents.  With  equal 
certainty  we  know  that  prolonged  industrial 
depressions  come  only  from  robbery.  But 
where  is   the   contradiction? 

Some  men  desire  property  in  order  to  pro- 
duce by  their  own  labor.  Other  men  desire 
property  in  order  to  live  as  parasites  on 
the  labor  of  other  people — as  by  collecting 
ground  rents.  Singletax  will  increase  ground 
rents;  but  will  divert  them  from  the  pockets 
of  parasites  to  the  community  treasury,  for 
the  very  just  reason  that  all  ground  rents 
arise  from  the  growth  and  needs  of  the 
community. 

Dr.  Haig  should  take  a  day  off  and  study 
up  the  definitions  of  current  economic  terms. 

Dr.  Haig  writes,  "Again,  British  Colum- 
bia does  not,  as  one  writer  contends,  levy 
'an  equal  tax  on  all  farm  lands,  whether 
improved  or  not.'  "  The  singletaxer  is,  in- 
deed, in  error,  but  not  so  greatly  in  error 
as  is  Dr.  Haig,  who  leaves  the  impression 
that  British  Columbia  taxes  improved  farms 
MORE  than  wild  lands.  The  province 
levies  a  five-mill  tax  on  all  lands.  Munici- 
palities (something  like  our  township)  have 
local  option,  and  many  levy  an  additional 
tax  of  forty  mills  on  wild  land,  with  no 
extra  tax  on  improved  farms.  Thus  it  often 
happens     that     two     adjacent     and     similar 


"forties,"  one  wild  and  the  other  cleared, 
fenced,  tiled,  with  good  buildings — on  these 
two  adjacent  forties  the  wild  forty  pays 
nine  times  as  much  tax  as  does  the  highly 
improved   forty! 

On  my  100-acre  farm  (in  the  United 
States)  I  am  taxed  this  year  $279.88.  An 
adjacent  holding  (wild)  pays  $120;  so  that 
for  improving  my  place  I  am,  each  year, 
taxed  (fined)  $169.88.  As  a  "drunk  and 
disorderly"  gets  $20,  I  am  fined  as  much 
as  though  I  got  riotously  drunk  about  once 
a  month!  A  great  way  to  encourage  food 
production!  The  best  way  to  increase  wheat 
production  would  be  to  fine  all  idle  wheat 
land  enough  to  force  it  into  cultivation. 
The  administration  at  Washington  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  wheat,  and  lets  the  wheat- 
land  speculator  pocket  11  per  cent  annual 
rise  on  his  idle  wheat  land  (Crop  Bulletin 
April,  1917).  Tax  stumps;  exempt  cows. 
Then  watch  the  country  grow.  Dr.  Haig 
writes  of  singletaxers'  tendency  to  "pro- 
fessor baiting"- — is  Dr.  Haig  a  "professor"? 
Certainly  not  of  economics! 

W.  H.  Kaufman. 

Bellingham,   Wash. 

[This  communication  has  been  shown  to 
Dr.  Haig,  who  writes  that  he  has  no  com- 
ment to  make. — Editor.] 

"THIS  SIDE  THE  TRENCHES" 
To  the  Editor:  I  secured  a  copy  of  This 
Side  the  Trenches,  a  booklet  you  noticed. 
[See  the  Survey  for  March  30,  page  722.] 
Thank  you.  It  seems  good — but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  in  some  ways  it  might  give 
erroneous  ideas  about  general  welfare 
work,  "case  work."  etc.  That  is,  that  this 
kind  of  work  is  originally  and  largely  Red 
Cross.  Little  attention  seems  given  to  its 
previous  development  and  application.  That 
ought  not  to  be  ignored,  for  this  book  will 
be  perused  by  many  who  know  little  of  such 
work  and  its  broader  aspects. 

Shickley,  Nebr.  E.    H.   Tipton7. 


JOTTINGS 

HOW  essential  community  organization  is 
to  the  success  of  patriotic  campaigns  to  ex- 
plain popularly  the  causes,  issues,  and  spe- 
cial demands  of  the  war  is  illustrated  by  the 
activity  of  the  New  England  campaign  for 
patriotic  forum  rallies.  Some  of  the  bulletins 


issued  by  the  campaign  organizations  show 
that  the  task  of  public  education  in  these  mat- 
ters is  so  handled  as  to  form  a  powerful 
counter-offensive  to  purely  emotional,  sham- 
patriotic  or  even  anti-patriotic  war  propa- 
ganda, and  that  everywhere  the  democratic 
"forum"  method  of  public  discussion  and 
mutual  enlightenment  gives  a  foundation  of 
solidity  to  this  necessary  educational  work. 
"We  are  greatly  pleased,"  Demarest  Lloyd, 
director  of  the  patriotic  campaign,  writes  to 
the  Survey,  "at  the  wonderfully  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  towns  in  which  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  only  regret  that  we  are 
unable,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  financial 
backing,  to  give  every  town  as  many  meet- 
ings as  they  want,  as  well  as  to  extend  the 
campaign  into  many  more  of  the  rural  com- 
munities which  have  shown  a  very  eager 
desire  to  have  them." 


ALVIN  E.  DODD,  secretary  of  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education,  has  been 
called  to  Washington  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Per- 
sonnel in  the  army  under  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral. This  committee  is  responsible  for  the 
occupational  classification  and  assignment 
of  all  drafted  men  and  for  their  placement 
in  those  army  organizations  where  their 
special  qualifications  are  most  needed. 


WILLIAM  J.  MULLIGAN,  chairman  of  the 
war  work  activities  committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  announced  this  week  that  the 
organization  has  sent  200  men  overseas  to 
care  for  soldiers'  huts.  In  American  train- 
ing camps,  he  said,  there  are  320  Knights 
of  Columbus  secretaries  and  seventy-five 
chaplains.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  the 
order  expects  to  send  1,000  secretaries  abroad. 


BEGINNING  three  years  ago,  says  an  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Machinist,  the  White 
Motor  Company  made  special  efforts  to  raise 
the  average  age  of  its  employes,  "reversing 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Osier,  which  has  done  the 
machine  manufacturing  industry  so  much 
harm  and  has  worked  such  cruel  hardships 
on  many  perfectly  capable  men  of  middle 
age."  In  this  way  the  average  age  of  em- 
ployes was  gradually  raised  from  twenty-six 
to  forty  years.  The  important  point  to  note  is 
that  during  this  time  the  production  per  man 
has  increased,  a  fact  explained  by  the  com- 
pany with  the  reduction  of  the  labor  turnover 
which,  in  spite  of  the  draft,  has  been  brought 
down  to  between  three  and  four  per  cent  a 
month. 


TO  CARRY  out  its  large  housing  projects  for 
war  workers  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
government,  the  L'nited  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  created  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York  and  empowered  to 
take  over,  in  a  large  measure,  the  functions 
previously  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Housing  and  Transportation.  The 
executive  officers  of  th»  corporation  are: 
President,  Otto  M.  Eidlitz;  vice-president, 
Joseph  D.  Leland;  treasurer,  George  G. 
Box;  secretary,  Burt  I..  Fenner.  Albert  B. 
Kerr,  John  W.  Alvord  and  William  E.  Shan- 
non also  serve  as  directors.  The  capital  is 
divided  into  1,000  shares,  of  which  the  sec- 
retary of  labor  holds  998  and  Mr.  Eidlitz 
and  Mr.  Box  one  each. 


"CENTURY  old,  dilapidated  tenements, 
with  hallways  so  dark  that  even  in  davtime 
one  can  hardly  see  a  step  ahead  and  small, 
sunless  rooms,"  a  stone  throw  from  the 
towering  office  buildings  at  the  point  of 
Manhattan  Island,  where  people  think  noth- 
ing of  writing  cheques  in  six  and  seven  fig- 
ures, are  the  dwellings  of  some  10,000  immi- 
grants of  twenty-seven  nationalities — Syrians, 
Greeks    and    Armenians    predominating.      In 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wasted, "  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

MALE  ASSISTANT  in  Social  Settle- 
ment House.  Christian.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  in  position  and  salary.  Ad- 
dress 2815  Survey. 

WANTED— Two  cooks  for  State  In- 
dustrial School.  Man  and  wife,  male  or 
female.  Applicants  must  have  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  training.  Address  J.  H. 
Bayer,  Supt.,  Tenn.  Ind.  School,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

WANTED — College  woman,      trained 

case-worker  preferred,  for  charity  visitor. 

Very  interesting  field.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville. 

WANTED — A  primary  teacher  in  coun- 
try home  for  girls.    Address  2831  Survey. 

WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  in 
country  home  for  girls.  Address  2832 
Survey. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  trained  nurse, 
one  having  experience  with  children  in  in- 
stitution. Apply  by  letter.  Address  2834, 
Survey. 

WANTED— A  Supervisor  for  a  Trades 
School  for  colored  youth.  Address  2838 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  experience 
desires  secretarial  position.  Address  2828 
Survey. 

PUBLICITY  expert,  young  man,  out  of 
draft,  excellent  executive,  organizer,  lec- 
turer, editor,  best  references,  wants  position 
in  social  service.   Address  2835  Survey. 

The  Survey  wishes  to  place  its  messenger 
girl  in  good  clerical  position.  Willing,  indus- 
trious and  responsible.  Age  16.  Wage  $10. 
Address  2836  Survey. 

RESIDENT  executive  wants  position  with 
children,  young  children  preferred.  Address 
2837  Survey. 

OPEN  for  engagement  in  the  fall,  a  man 
of  broad  experience  in  Social  Work.  Uni- 
versity graduate  and  School  of  Philanthropy. 
Held  executive  positions  in  important  Set- 
tlement, Associated  Charities,  and  Civilian 
Relief  Work.  Directed  important  govern- 
ment investigation.  Trained  in  law.  Highest 
references.    Address  2839  Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER  or  Superintendent  of 
children's  home.  Address  Laura  Bacon, 
Worthington,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS  BY  MAIL— The  Survey's  Book 
Department  will  mail  promptly  any  book 
on  any  subject  by  any  publisher.  Send 
your  order,  with  check  or  money  order,  to 
the  Survey,  112  East  19  street,  New  York 
city. 


1914  the  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  remedy  the  shocking 
social,  moral  and  housing  conditions  in 
"Wall  Street's  back  yard."  Those  who  then 
thought  that  these  conditions  needed  merely  to 
be  made  known  among  the  cliff  dwellers  of 
the  financial  district  to  be  remedied  have  been 
sorely  disappointed.  After  four  years,  while 
some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  have  been 
abated,  the  really  big  tasks  of  betterment  re- 
main almost  entirely  to  be  done.  The  asso- 
ciation this  week  is  starting  a  campaign  to 
raise  at  least  $30,000  to  organize  the  neigh- 
borhood for  self-help  so  far  as  that  is  feasi- 
ble, and  to  provide  it  at  least  with  the  essen- 
tial equipment  of  self-respecting  community 
life. 


against  them — only  a  technical  charge  of 
vagrancy,  yet  there  was  no  other  provision 
for  these  girls  than  the  city  jail." 


THERE  are  now  thirty  liberty  theaters  in 
operation  at  army  training  camps  in  the 
United  States,  and  twenty-five  road  compa- 
nies are  touring  the  liberty  circuit.  The 
character  of  the  entertainments  may  not  be 
of  a  very  high  dramatic  or  musical  grade, 
but  apparently  it  satisfies  those  for  whom 
the  theaters  are  intended,  who  in  large  num- 
bers are  writing  home  for  more  "smileage" 
books  of  coupons,  which  are  taken  in  pay- 
ment for  seats.  In  San  Francisco  an  Allied 
War  Exposition  was  opened  on  July  7,  given 
over  largely  to  an  exhibit  illustrating  the 
shocking  conditions  in  the  camps  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1916  and,  in  striking  con- 
trast, the  great  variety  of  activities  carried 
on   now. 


AT  a  crossroads  a  car  of  the  Smith  College 
Unit  got  tangled  in  two  confused  convoys. 
This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  exodus  of 
refugees  before  the  German  offensive  in 
Picardy.  The  incident  is  told  by  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt  in  his  Red  Cross  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  the  Paris  headquarters,  "The  Red 
Cross  on  the  Front  Line  in  the  Great  Battle 
of  1918."  "Ammunition  trucks  going  to  the 
front,"  continued  Mr.  Hunt,  "empty  camions 
returning  to  be  refilled,  loads  of  soldiers  and 
their  supplies — not  one  was  able  to  move. 
The  Smith  College  camionette  was  in  the 
center  of  this  jumble.  For  many  minutes  all 
traffic  was  at  a  standstill.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican girl  descended  from  her  car  and  with 
the  American  flag  which  waved  above  it  in 
her  hand,  assumed  the  duties  of  a  traffic  po- 
liceman. Sharply  she  commanded  the  chauf- 
feurs; they  obeyed  the  commands,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  two  lines  of  convoys  were 
moving  again.  The  girl  continued  to  direct 
the  traffic  for  several  hours,  when  she  exacted 
a  promise  of  some  officers  that  they  would 
station  a  man  permanently  at  the  cross- 
roads. Then  she  returned  to  her  camionette 
and  to  the  evacuation  of  the  old  and  help- 
less." 


INCREASED  need  in  war  time  for  protective 
work  for  girls  is  pointed  out  by  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Probation 
and  Protective  Association,  just  issued.  Alto- 
gether, 2,817  girls  were  under  the  care  of 
the  association  the  first  year,  and  291  girls 
were  cared  for  at  Waverly  House,  the  home 
maintained  by  the  association.  Investiga- 
tions in  Syracuse,  Watertown  and  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  says  the  report, 
"showed  the  great  need  of  protective  officers 
in  them.  An  interview  with  a  fourteen-year- 
old  child,  who  gave  evidence  against  a  sol- 
dier at  Sacket  Harbor,  and  the  discovery  in 
the  jail  at  Plattsburg  of  two  girls  who  had 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  be- 
cause they  had  no  place  to  spend  the  night, 
showed  at  once  the  need  of  increased  pro- 
vision for  girls  in  camp  cities  and  for  suit- 
able places  of  detention.  The  girls  had 
come  from  their  homes  in  a  small  town  in 
Vermont  in  search  of  work,  and  had  spent 
two  nights  in  the  grass  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Champlain.     There  was  no  criminal  charge 


THE  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
Philadelphia  recently  elected  Sedley  H. 
Phinney  to  the  position  of  secretary.  Mr. 
Phinney  succeeds  Robert  E.  Tracy,  who 
some  months  ago  was  called  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  new  research  bureau  in  Indian- 
apolis. 


A  BELGIAN  COMMISSION  now  in  this 
country  to  study  American  methods  in  the 
promotion  of  public  health  and  social  wel- 
fare reports  that  the  government  and  in- 
fluential citizens  are  engaged  in  drafting  a 
program  of  social  legislation  for  the  recon- 
struction period;  even  in  occupied  Brussels 
there  is  a  committee  working  on  these  plans. 
The  Comptoir  National  pour  la  Reprise  de 
l'Activite  Economique  en  Belgique,  a  co- 
operative enterprise  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Belgian  government,  has  opened  offices 
in  London  (110,  Cannon  street,  London 
E.  C.  4)  to  aid  economic  reconstruction  after 
the  war  and  to  find  employment  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  the  workers. 
Special  reports  are  being  drawn  up  on  the 
different   industries    and    their   requirements. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertion*; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Heaven  and  Hell.  Swedenborg's  great  work.  100 
pages,  IS  cts.  postpaid.  Pastor  Landenberger, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Story  of  Co-operation.  By  Agnes  D.  War- 
basse.  16  pp.  5  cents.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  West  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78  Devon- 
shire Street.   Boston. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  Cents  a  tine  per  month;  four  meekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June):  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  _  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National   Child   Labor   Committee,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygtene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

COMING  MEETINGS 

Fifty  cents  a  Hne  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League    of   America,    2    W.    13    St.,    New   York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  knoiv  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

iiTTOir  the  Survey  can  serve" 
XX  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  knoiv  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,   Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Asrc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.    Child   Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on   Ch.   and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and   Country  Life,  Fccca. 
County   Ywca. 

Crime.   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 


EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical   Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the   Ywca. 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work,  1!«r. 
Electoral    Reform.   Ti.    Aprl. 
Employment.   Natl.   Social  Workers-'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Er.    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  N<  mk. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Found*}1   n. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mi  rt. 

Amer.   Social    Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  (    nit,   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registi  \ 

Mass.  Soc.  for  Social   Hygiene, 

Natl.   Ass-n.    for    Study    and    1'revt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Mint.   Hyv; 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.    for    Public  Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,    Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economic-,    Ahea. 
Home   Work.   X. 
Hospitals,    X 
Hygiene   and    Physical   Education,   Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 
International    Institute    for   Foreign-born    Women 
of  the  Ywca. 

Industrial   Education,  Rcichm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.    foi    Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   Leagui    ol    Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.  Trade    Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey    Associates,    lnd.    Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,    N'lws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Notii. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.   Dept. 
Labor  Laws.   A.\t  t  ,   Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform.   Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  'Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Xophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Xlucax,  Rbf. 
Hampton  Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self  Government,   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Xat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education.   Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti, 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   1'ola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau   of   Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn..   Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Nc  M  m,    Praa.    Xcwa. 


TRAVELERS  AID 

Xation.nl    Travelers    Aid    Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational    Education,    Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls*    Work    of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca.  Rcicdm. 


WOMEN 

Amer.   Home   Economics    Assn. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Y.  W    I 
Natl.   League   for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 
Natl.   Women's  Trade   Union   League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Natl.     War     Work     Council, 

Y.  M.  C.   Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working   Girls,   Iacjw,   Xtas.    Xlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John    B     V     Irews.  sec'y;    131    K. 
Xew    York.      Lor    national    employment    scrvi. 
mobilizing    and    demobilizing    war    workers:    main- 
taining   labor   standards;    workmen's   compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  TOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
l>.  K  it.  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction;  adequate  obstetrical  cue;  birth  rej 
tdon;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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.AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
-acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
-interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— Win.  Dudley  Foulke,  pres.;  C. 
G.  lloag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. Advocates  a  rational  and  fundamental  re- 
form in  electing  representatives.  Pamphlet  free. 
Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
/iression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
c'iseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
•  quest.  Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining.  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine   and   monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 261' 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  held 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE    OF   AMERICA— Scott 

H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
-and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
■consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  3®  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
.gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot; 
acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
held  Storey,  pres.;  |ohn  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  11  St..  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— (has.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  (  ooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  lieers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS  -Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects;  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    Y'ork    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pus.;  William  T.  Cross,  gen. 
sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court  Chicago.  General  or- 
ganization to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes 
proceedings  annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
Main  division   and  chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,   Dr.   Herman    Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Dr.   Frankwood  E.   Williams. 
Organization    of    Social    Forces,    W.    J.    Norton. 
Uniting   of    Native   and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 

Taylor. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF   SETTLEMENTS 

■ — Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park.  Bos- 
ton. Develops  Inn. id  firms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES-  -L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  William  H.  Baldwin,  sec'y;  A.  S.  Frissell, 
treas.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  develops 
necessary  agencies  of  relief;  encourages  co-opera- 
tion between  existing  agencies;  trains  Negro  so- 
cial workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

■ — Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with    government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y:  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  11  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D..  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics-,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
'ellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm:  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John   R.   Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
(lark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— 11.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War" 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized    to    secure    the    public    ownership    and 

operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses1  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  11  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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Coming  Articles: 

WHY   HAVE  AN   EXHIBIT? 

By  Ewart  G.  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn.  An  A.  E.  C  of  exhibit  plan- 
ning written  from  a  long  experience  in  the  Department  of  :->  -  'ys  and 
Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

MY  VACATION   IN   A  WOOLEN   MILL 

By  Jessie  Davis.  Because  she  wished  to  know  factory  conditions  at  first 
hand,  "Miss  Davis"  spent  her  vacation  amid  whirring  machines  and 
dancing  bobbins.  As  a  result,  she  has  some  practical  advic.  tor  the  ex- 
perts who  are  struggling  with  problems  of  "labor  turnover. 

THE  COLLEGE  AT  DUNKIRK 

By  Pierre  Hamp.  Here  is  a  French  school  where  Latin  and  algebra  are 
taught  under  bombardment  and  shell-fire.  We  are  told  how  the  sense  of 
common  danger  has  raised  the  spirit  of  the  school. 


Dear  Subscriber: 

Somewhere  this  vacation  you'll  meet  someone  who  doesn't  read  the 
Survey — unless  of  course,  you're  one  of  those  lucky  individuals  who  pass 
all  your  time  with  up-to-date,  intelligent,  progressive  folks. 

But  if  you  do  come  across  some  poor  benighted  soul  who  doesn't  know 
what  he's  missing,  don't  let  him  go. 

Introduce  him  to  the  Survey  by  lending  your  one  precious  copy.  Punc- 
tuate your  conversation  with  Survey  enthusiasms, — "Has  anyone  read  that 
vivid  story  of  the  Red  Triangle  in  F.ance  by  Arthur  Gleason  in  the  July  6 
number  of  the  Survey?"  "I  keep  track  of  labor  conditions  through 
the  Survey."  "I  get  the  most  helpful  advice  and  suggestions  for  Red 
Cross  home  service  in  the  Survey" — and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ! 

Quote  the  Survey  liberally-  Refer  to  special  articles.  Describe  what 
the  Survey  is  and  how  it  gets  its  material  first-hand.  Drive  home  the  fact 
that  when  social  and  industrial  forces  are  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  war,  every  citizen  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  these  forces 
wisely  and  efficiently,  with  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  the  Survey  gives. 

And  finally  when  you've  exhorted  your  friend  and  exhausted  yourself 
slip  him  this  little  corner  slip  with  the  Survey's  trial  subscription  rate.  If 
you  win  a  convert,  our  most  grateful  thanks. 

Very  truly, 


Survey 

Associates,  Inc., 
112  East  19th  St., 
New  York 

Enclosed   is   a   dollar 
bill.     Send  a  five  months'       •'■ 
trial  subscription,  beginning 
now,   to 

Name 

Address 


Circulation  Manager. 
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NOTICE  TO  HEADER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  "STRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson  Postmaster-General. 
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Can  You  Answer  the  Call  ? 

THERE    is    need   for   you   men  and  women  of  social 
vision.     Democracy  calls  on  you  to  take  your  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  a  better  world. 

But  you  cannot  give  of  the  best  that  is  in  you  unless  you 
are  trained. 

Never  was  there  such  need  for  accurate  first-hand  knowl- 
edge   as    now.        Never    was    there    such    willingness    to 
reward  the  possessors  of  this  knowledge. 
You   can  be  trained  at  a  moderate  cost  within  the  year. 


THE 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


FOR 

COMMUNITY 

WORKERS 


of  The  Peoples'  Institute 

(JOHN  COLLIER,  Director) 

offers  the  most  practical  preparation  for  the  great  work  that  is  ahead  for  every 
true  lover  of  democracy.  Its  graduates  are  occupying  well-paid  positions  in  Com- 
munity Centers,  Social  Settlements,  Public  Employment  and  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices. This  year  we  are  offering  special  additional  courses  for  immediate  war 
usefulness  of  professional  character  in 

Federal  and  State    Community  Labor   Bureau 

Industrial  Housing 

Organization  of  Recreation  in  Munition  and 
Shipbuilding  Towns 

Work  of  The  Community  Training  Camp  Activ- 
ities 

Community  Councils  of  Defense 

Helping  Organize  the  National  Programme  in 
Every  American  Community  for  Health 

Here  is  a  school  whose  students  study  life  at  first-hand  from  the  moment  they 
enter. 

No  abstract  theories  but  vitalizing  contact  with  reality  is  what  the  Training 
School  offers  you. 

It  is  your  unique  opportunity  to  bring  specialized  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  in  which  you  are  interested. 

This  work,  which  is  now  war  work,  will  continue  as  permanent  peace  time  work. 
The  leaders  will  be  the  leaders  of  America  in  the  decade  to  come. 


For  catalog  and  complete  information  address 

ABIGAIL  A.  FREEMAN,  Registrar 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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British  Labor  Breaks  the  Truce 

By  Arthur  G lea son 


T 


HE  conference  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  held  in 
London  on  June  26,  27  and  28,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  affirmed  the  four  master  ideas  of  the 
British  labor  movement: 


1.  To  win  tht  war. 

2.  To  win  the  war  and  establish  democratic  peace,  by  using  the 
diplomatic  as  well  as  the  military  weapon.  British  labor  practices 
a  genuine  working  class  diplomacy. 

3.  To  become  the  national  party  of  Great  Britain  and  to  gain 
political  supremacy  by  a  series  of  next  steps. 

4.  To  reconstruct  the  wrecked  social  system  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  democratic  control  of  society. 

It  expressed  its  will  to  win  the  war,  from  the  keynote  open- 
ing speech  of  the  chairman  to  the  angry  vigor  of  its  resolution 
on  "Provision  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,"  and  the  protest 
against  cases  of  neglect  of  the  fighting  men  and  their  depend- 
ents by  the  government.  I  think  nothing  so  stirred  the  wrath 
of  the  labor  conference  as  the  report  of  official  slights  to  the 
discharged  soldiers. 

It  expressed  its  diplomacy  through  the  voices  of  the  fraternal 
delegates:  Branting,  Vandervelde,  Renaudel,  Thomas,  Lon- 
guet.  British  labor  overwhelmingly  favors  carrying  on  as 
long  as  necessary  to  win  the  war  by  a  just  democratic  peace. 
But  a  powerful  element  in  the  trade  union  movement  believes 
that  the  Allied  governments  have  obstructed  efforts  toward 
peace.  It  is  opposed  to  such  a  government  policy.  Almost 
all  sections  believe  in  the  Wilson  policy  of  using  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  diplomatic  weapon. 

It  expressed  its  political  independence 
by  breaking  the  truce  with  the  govern- 
ment and  announcing  four  hundred 
prospective  parliamentary  candidates. 

It  expressed  its  platform  of  recon- 
struction by  twenty-six  resolutions  based 
on  the  famous  pamphlet,  Labor  and  the 
New  Social  Order.  The  resolutions 
are  a  program  of  political,  industrial, 
economic  and  social  reforms.  The  en- 
tire movement,  gauged  by  pre-war 
standards,  grows  increasingly  socialistic. 
The  New  Statesman  describes  this  pro- 
gram as  one  of  "practical  cooperation, 
based  on  the  systematic  maintenance  of 
a  definite  standard  of  life,  and  the  re- 
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tention  by  the  government  of  such  great  services  as  the  rail- 
ways, the  coal  supply,  and  the  new  electricity  generating  sta- 
tions, with  the  devotion  of  surplus  wealth  to  the  common 
good." 

As  between  "anti-national  factionalists"  and  "Bitter-Endian 
Jingoes,"  neither  had  the  advantage.  The  position  of  the 
center  was  strengthened. 

The  conference  reaffirmed  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, by  reelecting  him  secretary,  and  of  J.  R.  Clynes,  by 
electing  him  to  the  executive  committee  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
by  a  vote  of  2,139,000  (540,000  more  than  the  next  suc- 
cessful candidate).  Clynes,  since  become  the  British  food  con- 
troller, is  head  of  a  great  trade  union.  Henderson,  Clynes 
and  J.  H.  Thomas  interpret  British  labor — the  central  section, 
which  holds  the  movement  together — as  perhaps  no  other  three 
men  in  the  movement.  Clynes  was  the  outstanding  figure  of 
the  conference.  His  speech  enabled  the  conference  to  break 
the  truce  with  the  government  without  swinging  too  far  to  the 
left  and  so  endangering  the  vigor  of  war  prosecution. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  was  W.  Frank  Purdy,  of 
the  Shipconstructors'  and  Shipwrights'  Association,  a  union 
with  33,000  members.     He  said: 

All  plans  of  reconstruction,  all  hopes  of  rebuilding  a  better  social 
and  industrial  life  after  the  war,  depend  on  one  cardinal  fact,  and 
that  is  winning  the  war.  The  trade  union  and  labor  movement  have 
declared  that  they  want  no  inconclusive  peace.  This  is  no  time  to 
divide  forces,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  party.  The  way  to 
consolidate  the  party  is  not  by  forming  a  new  party. 

We  need  the  industrial  wing  to  be  Allied  to  the  political  wing  of 
the  movement  But  a  national  party,  such  as 
is  now  aimed  at,  cannot  be  built  up  on  a 
purely  industrial  or  craft  basis.  A  strong 
industrial  organization,  backed  up  by  a  strong 
political  labor  party,  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
workers  in  the  future. 

The  Russian  and  Rumanian  peace  condi- 
tions throw  an  illuminating  light  on  the  peace 
terms  the  German  military  leaders  would 
impose  if  they  were  victorious.  Labor  can- 
not and  will  not  accept  any  such  terms.  The 
trade  union  and  labor  movement  have  de- 
clared they  want  no  inconclusive  peace.  The 
war  aims  of  the  party  represent  what  we 
are  fighting  for,  not  negotiating  for.  We 
cannot  contemplate,  after  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  pouring  out 
of  our  material  resources,  any  end  but  one, 
and  that  is  victory  to  the  Allied  cause. 
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THE  VOTE  ON  THE  TRUCE 

THE  conference  early  came  to  its  most  important  job;  that 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  break  the  truce  with  the 
government.  Did  breaking  the  truce  mean  that  the  labor 
members  must  leave  the  government  ?  Did  it  mean  that  labor 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war? 
The  resolution  itself,  which  severs  labor  policy  from  govern- 
ment policy  in  certain  details,  is  as  follows: 

That  this  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  party  executive  that  the  existence  of  the  political  truce 
should  be  no  longer  recognized. 

Arthur  Henderson  reviewed  the  facts  that  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  a  political  truce  was  entered  into  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
the  Labour  Party,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
any  parliamentary  vacancies  occurring  there  should  be  no  con- 
tested elections.  The  truce  held  good  with  renewals  until 
December  31,  1916,  when  the  other  parties  sought  to  import 
conditions  into  the  agreement  which  the  Labour  Party  execu- 
tive were  not  prepared  to  accept.  Since  the  end  of  1916, 
there  has  been  no  written  compact.  But  in  the  intervening 
period,  the  executive  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  such  that  it  was  altogether  desirable  that  the  spirit  of  the 
truce  should  be  observed.  Nevertheless,  on  several  occasions 
the  affiliated  labor  organizations,  in  constituencies  where 
vacancies  occurred,  have  accepted  the  executive's  view  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  In  the  Keighley  and  Wansbeck 
divisions,  the  local  organizations  contested  the  vacancies  against 
the  executive's  recommendation.  In  Keighley,  the  candidate, 
on  a  peace-by-negotiation  war  platform,  polled  two  thousand 
out  of  six  thousand  votes.  In  Wansbeck,  the  miner  candidate, 
on  the  same  platform,  polled  five  thousand  out  of  less  than 
eleven  thousand  votes,  and  came  within  547  votes  of  winning. 
This  year,  therefore,  the  executive  decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  invited  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  breaking  the  truce 
with  the  government.     Mr.  Henderson  said: 

I  hold  very  strong  views  about  the  government  and  the  war,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  declined,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  to  take 
any  action  that  would  place  this  government  out  of  office  and  put 
in  a  government  whose  policy  I  know  nothing  about.  The  last 
thing  the  Labour  Party  ought  to  do,  having  regard  to  its  small  mem- 
bership in  the  House,  is  to  make  itself  responsible  for  putting  one 
government  out  without  knowing  what  the  next  would  be.  If  your 
executive  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  we  ought  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  our  members  from  the 
coalition,  they  would  have  faced  the  conference  boldly  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect. 

We  believed  it  was  much  better  that  bye-elections  should  not  be 
contested.  That  was  observed  until  the  Salford  election.  Ben  Tillett 
was  one  of  our  listed  candidates,  and  he  went  there,  and  fought  and 
won.  He,  a  supporter  of  the  war,  broke  the  truce  and  won.  Can 
you  wonder  if  somebody  thinks  they  can  repeat  Tillett?  That  is  the 
issue  we  had  to  face,  and  were  compelled  to  face,  because  Salford 
was  followed  by  Keighley,  and  Keighley  by  Wansbeck. 

The  press  created  a  crisis  which  is  blown  to  the  winds.  We  are 
asked  to  vote  on  one  aspect  only — the  truce  as  regards  bye-elections. 
The  phrase  could  have  been  included.  The  resolution  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  all  relationships.  Those 
who  link  up  the  truce  and  the  coalition  government  do  so  for  pur- 
poses of  mischief.  Not  till  after  the  Wansbeck  election  did  we  make 
our  decision.  We've  either  got  to  have  a  truce  and  everybody 
keep  it,  or  else  rid  the  executive  of  responsibility.  You've  got  to 
accept  the  truce  if  you  reject  the  recommendation.  The  executive 
will  lose  little  sleep  whichever  way  you  decide. 

If  the  executive  had  wished  the  withdrawal  of  our  representatives 
from  the  government,  it  would  have  come  out  and  said  so.  In  a  war, 
one  of  the  dangers  is  to  change  the  government  too  easily.  For 
myself,  I  shall  not  be  party  to  any  government  that  is  not  under 
the  control  of  labor.  But  there  is  no  connection  between  approving 
the  candidacy  of  the  miners'  representative,  and  reaking  the  gov- 
ernment. This,  then,  is  the  only  issue:  to  have  a  truce  and  every- 
body keep  it,  or  no  truce. 

Then  followed  a  speech  by  Robert  Smillie  against  Mr.  Hen- 


derson's position.  Robert  Smillie  is  the  most  powerful  trade 
unionist  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  head  of  the  Miners'  Fed- 
eration (with  800,000  members,  by  the  figures  which  G.  D.  H. 
Cole  has  just  given  me).  He  is  chairman  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (miners,  railwaymen,  transport  workers),  of  a  million  and 
a  half  trade  unionists.  He  is  powerful  because  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  is  powerful  in  his  personality.  In  his  voice  there 
is  that  which  makes  you  remember  the  multitude  whom  he 
represents.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  years,  with  a  face  of 
sensitiveness — a  face  that  is  sad  in  repose  and  into  which  con- 
sciousness of  power  passes  when  he  speaks.  His  eyes  carry 
a  far-seeing  look.  He  is  a  man  of  the  common  people  who  has 
seen  and  felt  suffering.  I  think  he  hates  that  men  should 
needlessly  suffer  as  he  hates  nothing  else,  and  that  this  makes 
him  the  militant  pacifist  that  he  is.  His  view  on  the  war  is  as 
follows:  "Peace  now  would  be  a  victory  for  humanity,  and 
peace  two  years  hence,  whoever  the  victor,  would  be  a  defeat 
for  humanity."     To  the  conference,  Mr.  Smillie  said : 

At  Wansbeck,  we  wanted  a  miner.  The  miners  are  not  an  un- 
important part  of  this  conference.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Labour 
Party,  we  couW  have  won  the  election.  We  were  told  that  there 
was  a  truce.  As  it  was,  without  the  help  of  the  Labour  Party,  the 
election  gave  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  this  country  from  end 
to  end.  After  the  truce  was  entered  into,  it  was  reported  to  the 
rank  and  file.  And  now,  this  morning,  we  were  amazed  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Henderson  that  there  has  been  no  truce  since  1916.  And  he  sug- 
gests one  or  two  words,  "as  regards  bye-elections,"  which  will 
change  the  whole  sense  of  it.  Mr.  Henderson  has  had  a  hand  in 
changing  governments  during  this  war.  Blindfolded  in  this  hall, 
he  could  make  sure  of  a  better  government  than  the  present — a 
government  that  has  refused  to  allow  you  to  entertain  an  honored 
guest,  Troelstra,  the  Dutch  delegate,  that  has  refused  to  allow  us 
to  choose  our  company,  a  government  who  prevented  Maggie  Bond- 
field  from  going  to  America.1 

And  we  are  going  to  end  the  truce,  Mr.  Henderson. 

We  are  not  as  strong  as  we  should  be  if  our  labor  men  were 
outside  the  government.  We  should  have  won  our  Wansbeck  elec- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  Labour  Party.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
conference  will  end  our  connection  with  the  coalition  government. 
There  is  no  dignity  left  to  the  labor  movement  if  the  government 
refuses  our  invited  guests  and  refuses  to  let  Maggie  Bondfield  go, 
because  she  does  not  think  as  the  government  thinks.  So  now  we  are 
to  end  a  truce  that  doesn't  exist,  and  we  want  no  new  truces  behind 
our  backs. 

J.  Bromley,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen  (34,000  members)  backed  up  Mr.  Smillie  and  said: 

The  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  is  to  break  the  truce. 

J.  Jones,  a  delegate  of  the  General  Workers  (164.000 
members),  represents  the  other  extreme  of  opinion.     He  said: 

It's  not  unity  some  people  want  but  scalps.  Bad  as  this  country 
is,  it's  the  best  I  know  of.  I'm  not  going  to  change  Lloyd  George 
for  Lansdowne.  We  want  to  escape  the  pitfalls  our  comrades  in 
other  countries  have  met.  Lord  Curzon  is  more  hateful  than  a 
Prussian  Junker.  Carson  to  me  is  first  cousin  to  Judas  Iscariot.  In 
spite  of  the  bad  company  we  have  to  keep,  we'll  go  on  with  the  gov- 
ernment. We  have  gained  the  recognition  from  the  government, 
that  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  men  can  be  found  who  can 
handle  the  situation.   I'm  a  pro-war  Socialist  and  a  pro-Ally  Socialist. 

.Robert  Williams  is  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Trans- 
port Workers  (350,000  members)  and  a  leader  of  the  radical 
element.  He  said  he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Clynes  (who  was 
then  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  food  controller)  come 
forward  in  defense  of  the  position  of  himself  and  the  other 
labor  members  of  the  government. 

I  look  on  Mr.  Clynes  as  a  kind  of  devil's  advocate.  The  Labour 
Party  is  irrevocably  established  on  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
common  people.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  shorn  of  some  of  its 
present  members.  If  the  resolution  means  the  withdrawal  of  Clvnes 
and  Barnes,  so  much  the  better  for  the  labor  movement. 


•Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  was  selected  to  go  to  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  one  of  the  two  fraternal  delegates  represent- 
ing the  Trade  Union  Congress. 
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W.  Whitefield,  a  delegate  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  pro- 
tested against  Mr.  Smillie's  views,  saying: 

The  head  of  a  great  organization  should  not  make  speeches  on 
which  the  rank  and  file  are  not  consulted. 

Sylvia  Pankhurst  (of  the  British  Socialist  Party,  with  a 
membership  of  10,000)  spoke  of  "labor  members  forced  to 
vote  against  30  shillings  for  agricultural  labor,"  of  "secret 
treaties,  covering  not  only  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mesopotamia,"  of  "the  atrocious  Japanese 
and  Chinese  business,"  of  "the  Japanese  entering  Russia  to 
crush  the  Socialist  movement." 

Mr.  Whitefield  and  Miss  Pankhurst  were  dealt  with  ex- 
actly alike  by  the  conference.  Their  first  sentences  were 
listened  to  in  silent  attention.  As  Mr.  Whitefield  proceeded 
to  give  a  militant  pro-war  speech,  and  Miss  Pankhurst  to  give 
a  denunciation  of  foreign  policy,  the  delegates  lost  interest 
in  the  old  stuff,  and  chatted  among  themselves  till  a  uni- 
versal murmur  arose,  with  the  figure  of  a  kindly  old  man  in- 
audible but  gesticulating,  followed  by  a  pretty  woman,  audible, 
earnest,  but  ineffective.  As  the  buzz  of  conversation  grew 
against  Miss  Pankhurst,  and  as  the  chairman  implored  her  not 
to  roam  the  earth  but  to  speak  to  the  question,  she  said : 

We  want  to  end  the  truce  because,   as  I  say,  our  foreign   policy 

is  wrong.     If  you  don't  fight  bye-elections,  you  are  responsible   for 

foreign    policy,    profiteering,    low    soldiers'  pensions,    massacres    in 
Ireland. 

George  N.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  eight  labor  members  of 
the  present  British  government.  He  is  in  the  War  Cabinet 
(succeeding  Mr.  Henderson).  He  spoke  in  a.  sad,  tired  voice, 
as  if  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  had  almost  overborne  him. 
He  spoke  as  to  a  lost  cause.  He  was  interrupted  with  mur- 
murs of  dissent.  When  he  said  he  would  regard  relief  from 
office  as  a  "great  deliverance,"  a  mighty  "Oh"  went  up  from 
the  front  seats.  He  had  the  respect  but  not  the  backing  of 
the  majority  in  his  argument  that  labor  must  swallow  the 
government  policy  whole.     He  said: 

If  you  pass  this  resolution,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  be  driven  to 
take  the  next  step  by  the  logic  of  events.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  resolution  than  would  appear  on  the  face  of  it  This 
is  the  act  of  many  in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  the  culminating 
act,  engineered  by  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  every  griev- 
ance, real  or  imaginary,  during  the  last  three  years,  who  have  trotted 
out  imaginary  secret  treaties  (cries  of  "Oh"),  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  weariness,  who  have  trotted  out  tales  about  financiers 
meeting  abroad,  who  have  done  every  mortal  thing  within  their 
power  to  separate  the  people  from  those  who  are  prosecuting  the  war. 

I  believe  this  resolution  will  have  the  effect  of  weakening  not  only 
the  nation  but  the  Labour  Party.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  Labour  Party  is  stronger  today  because  of  the  strenuous  propa- 
ganda of  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  friends.  I  believe  that  is  a  profound 
mistake.  I  believe  that  the  Labour  Party  has  gained  in  strength 
because  of  its  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  since. 

I  am  in  the  government  as  the  representative  of  the  Labour  Party. 
I'm  going  to  stop  there  till  the  Labour  Party  withdraws  me.  Con- 
sider the  position  of  divided  allegiance  that  this  resolution  to  break 
the  truce  puts  us  into.  What  am  I  to  do  ("Get  out,"  a  delegate 
shouts).  I  am  for  this  war.  It  is  a  war  for  the  liberties  of  people 
in  this  and  other  countries.  This  resolution  will  create  political 
factions.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  getting  the  government  to  declare 
war  against  us.  This  old  country  is,  with  all  its  faults,  the  best  of 
all.  Unity  against  a  common  foe — the  Labour  Party  has  stood  for 
thi9  for  three  and  a  half  years.  The  resolution  will  put  snags  in 
the  way  of  the  government.  Let  us  reject  the  resolution  and  re- 
affirm our  resolution  to  win  the  war. 

He  told  how  impossible  his  position  would  become  if  the 
government  sent  him  to  a  constituency  to  support  the  coalition 
candidate  and  the  Labour  Party  asked  him  to  back  the  opposi- 
tion candidate. 

Then  rose  J.  R.  Clynes. 

As  the  political  writers  used  to  say,  he  is  the  "little  giant" 


of  the  trade  union  political  movement.  He  needs  a  platform 
in  order  to  be  seen,  for  he  is  tiny,  and  they  gave  him  the  plat- 
form. He  is  today  food  controller,  one  of  the  half-dozen 
great  executive  jobs  of  Great  Britain.  He  represents  the 
National  Union  of  General  Workers  (164,000  members). 
He  is  clear-thinking  and  direct.  He  is  only  a  few  inches 
over  five  feet  in  height.  His  early  hardships  have  turned 
him  grey  and  left  him  frail.  When  he  rose  to  speak  the 
delegate  behind  me  said,  "Now  he  will  straighten  everything 
out."     He  said : 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Barnes.  Labor  must  reserve  some 
measure  of  freedom.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  concerning  the  reso- 
lution as  that  of  the  executive,  not  caring  much  whether  it's  passed 
or  not.  Do  the  trade  unions  and  constitutional  parts  of  the  labor 
movement  want  to  resist  the  government  in  its  opposition  to  German 
aggression?  Let  us  be  fair  in  this  matter  of  passports.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  government  refused  passports  to  Socialists.  Other  govern- 
ments have  refused  passports.     They   are  not  predisposed  villains. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution?  Is  it  to  make  the  govern- 
ment weaker  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war?  Are  we  labor  mem- 
bers to  leave  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  govern- 
ment stronger  in  the  prosecution  of  war?  I'm  willing  to  take  any 
method  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  on  this.  Let  one  of 
the  delegates  who  differs  with  me  resign  his  seat  in  his  working 
class  constituency,  and  I'll  resign  mine.  I'm  willing  to  test  out  any 
constituency  on  his  position  and  mine.  Is  organized  labor  prepared 
to  barter  Belgium?  Is  organized  labor  prepared  to  give  up  the 
rights  of  small  nations?  (A  voice:  "Ireland.")  Is  labor  prepared 
to  be  a  sect  and  sever  itself  from  the  great  national  purpose? 

When  our  inter-Allied  war  aims  reached  Germany,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  whiff  of  contempt   (Voice:  "Unfair."     Interruptions). 

Are  you  willing  to  fight  for  labor's  war  terms  as  well  as  to  formu- 
late them?  I'm  willing  to  take  the  test  this  minute  of  allowing  the 
working  class  to  decide  on  my  position. 

Next  came  Ben  Turner,  one  of  the  executives  of  the  Labour 
Party.  He  represents  the  General  Union  of  Textile  Workers 
(21,000  members).     He  said: 

Include  in  that  test  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  rank  and  file 
opinion  is  that  they're  as  anxious  for  the  prosecution  of  peace  now 
as  they  were  for  war.     (Cheers  from  most  of  the  delegates.) 

I  ask  our  members  in  the  government,  as  pals  of  my  own,  to  come 
on  the  side  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  want  peace,  and  the 
women  who  want  peace.  There  has  been  much  spoken  here  of 
Germany's  shameful  peace  with  Russia.  Yes,  but  that  was  the 
peace  of  military  victory — a  peace  of  force.  What  the  peoples,  all 
the  people  of  Europe,  need,  is  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

Then  came  the  vote,  1,704,000  in  favor  of  breaking  the 
truce  with  the  government,  951,000  against, — a  majority  of 
753,000.  This  vote  means  that  labor  is  to  have  a  measure  of 
freedom.  It  will  contest  bye-elections.  The  labor  members 
will  remain  in  the  government.  Labor  is  determined  to  win 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  vote  is  a  hint  to  the  govern- 
ment. As  one  delegate  expressed  it — "We  have  a  reactionary 
government.  This  is  a  kind  of  warning  to  them  that  they 
take  care."  The  Telegraph  (a  semi-official  government  organ) 
scents  danger: 

Its  underlying  purpose  is  not  merely  to  break  the  truce  in  the 
constituencies  but  to  break  the  coalition  government  by  making  the 
position  of  labor  ministers  impossible.  Those  who  engineered 
this  knew  that  any  direct  attack  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
because  labor  remains  as  unshaken  in  its  determination  to  win 
the  war  as  it  was  when  the'  first  truce  was  signed.  Robert  Smillie, 
the  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and  possibly  the  most  power- 
ful figure  in  the  British  trade  union  movement,  was  in  his  most  ag- 
gressive mood.  His  speech  was  almost  as  bitter  against  Mr.  Hen- 
derson as  against  the  government. 

Mr.  Clynes  followed  up  the  vote  by  a  public  statement  that 
the  decision  of  the  conference  does  not  mean  that  labor  will 
lessen  its  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  that  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  will  cease  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
office  of  state.    It  means,  he  said,  that 

there  is  some  desire  in  labor  circles  to  put  forward  candidates  in 
bye-elections   without   the    restraint   which   the   party   truce   has   im- 
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posed.  Although  the  working  classes,  like  others,  are  paying  bitterly 
in  life  and  treasure  for  the  democratic  peace  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  they  will  never  consent  to  a  settlement  on  German  terms. 

Elihu  Root,  on  July  18,  phrased  with  exactness  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Labour  Party  to  the  coalition  government.  His 
analysis  concerned  itself  with  our  own  government,  but  the 
claim  he  made  for  the  Republican  Party  is  the  claim  made  by 
the  British  Labour  Party.     He  said: 

We  have  been  building  up  by  a  great  mass  of  statutes  an  execu- 
tive authority  unprecedented  in  scope  and  absolutism.  No  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  go  on  without  the  tests  and  criticisms  of  policy 
and  performance  which  can  hardly  be  furnished  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  war  except  by  putting  Republicans  in  Congress. 
(Labor  men  in  Parliament)  With  the  tremendous  power  which  the 
exigencies  of  war  have  vested  in  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  very  difficult  for  legislative  members  of  the  party  in  power 
to  express,  or  indeed  to  form,  independent  judgment  and  to  subject 
measures  proposed  for  legislation  to  the  process  of  correction  and 
improvement  by  discussion  and  amendment,  yet  without  this  terrible 
mistakes  are  certain  to  be  made. 

THE     FRATERNAL     DELEGATES 

ARTHUR  HENDERSON  is  a  clever  stage  manager, 
and  he  achieved  a  successful  "effect"  when  he  suddenly 
popped  Kerensky  upon  the  platform.  The  delegates  were 
stunned,  enthusiastic,  and  a  few  of  them  were  puzzled.  The 
words  passed : 

We  don't  want  any  government  plant  about  this. 
Whom  does  he  represent  as  fraternal  delegate? 
Certain  persons  come  and  go. 

What  lay  in  their  mind  was  this:  If  Margaret  Bondfield 
could  not  go  to  America,  representing  labor,  why  could  Ker- 
ensky enter  England?  Why  does  the  government  give  per- 
mission to  one  and  not  to  another?  Is  it  that  Kerensky  is  to 
be  the  decoy  for  government  policy? 

Kerensky  spoke  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  his  "real  appear- 
ance" was  postponed  to  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
delegates  became  "ugly."  "Hear  Litvinoff,"  chanted  one 
Socialist  woman.  Neither  regular  business  nor  the  pleading 
of  the  chairman  could  overcome  her  musical  drone.  A  tall, 
ascetic,  young,  class-conscious  representative  of  the  "left"  kept 
precipitating  himself  from  his  seat,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  with 
a  "Mr.  Chairman,"  "Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman."  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  delegates  were  growing  annoyed  at  being  held 
up  by  the  group  of  obstructors. 

These  are  the  moments  for  which  Mr.  Henderson  reserves 
himself.  If  one  object  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  and  convince 
(just  as  another  is  to  charm  and  inspire  and  stimulate)  then 
in  attaining  his  object  Henderson  is  a  powerful  orator.  He 
speaks  without  grace  or  beauty.  But  he  speaks  to  the  primary 
sense  of  justice,  with  a  weight  of  fact  and  reason,  and  direct- 
ness, in  a  strong  one-toned  voice  of  mastery.  In  a  convention 
of  many  voices  and  wide  divergences  among  the  extremists, 
he  bears  down  and  conquers  opposition  and  welds  the  welter 
into  coherence  and  unity.  Such  a  volume  of  power  comes  out 
of  the  man  as  I  have  felt  only  in  two  other  public  men  (those 
two  .men  were  Roosevelt  and  Moody).  The  opposition  of 
opinion  about  breaking  the  government  truce  had  been  sharp. 
Some  believed  that  this  was  a  move  to  lose  the  war,  a  pro-Ger- 
man device.  Others  wished  to  break  utterly  with  the  govern- 
ment and  force  the  labor  members  back  into  private  life.  Hen- 
derson had  cleared  the  air  with  his  deep,  powerful  voice,  and 
his  middle-of-the-way  interpretation. 

And  now  the  convention  was  in  an  uproar  over  Kerensky. 
About  fifty  delegates  were  excited  and  voluble  because  they 
thought  that  Kerensky  was  the  advance  agent  of  a  Russian 
counter-revolution.  Members  of  the  British  Socialist  Party 
saw  in  his  coming  the  beginnings  of  an  attack  on  the  world's 


first  Socialist  republic.  They  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  heard.  Then  came  Henderson  and  removed  the  whole 
discussion  from  the  realm  of  heated  feelings  and  party  war- 
cries.  He  appealed  to  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  the  right  of 
free  speech.  And  he  reduced  a  shouting  half  hundred  to  five 
persons  against  850  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  vote. 

Always  the  vote  follows  his  voice.  He  doesn't  intervene 
until  there  is  a  rough-house.  Unlike  some  men  who  com- 
promise differences,  he  doesn't  do  it  by  soft  soap  and  gentle 
conciliation.  He  uses  a  cast-iron  voice  and  a  bull  vitality  to 
pound  in  the  sensible  central  interpretation  of  a  plain  man, 
and  he  does  it  with  all  the  energy  and  noise  of  an  exhorter  of 
the  extreme  left. 

Henderson  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  men  I  have  met. 
Like  Ulysses,  when  he  is  seated,  you  would  take  him  for  no- 
body in  particular.  In  conversation  he  is  a  little  verbose,  im- 
personal and  oratorical.  In  a  small  group  he  is  without  sali- 
ence. But  when  the  herd  cries  of  a  thousand  strong  men 
(representing  two  and  a  half  million  men)  pierce  through  to 
the  layers  of  his  stored  vitality,  hidden  under  a  commonplace 
exterior,  something  awakens  and  he  puts  on  power  and  rays 
it  out  on  the  mass  till  they  obey  him.  He  is  a  man  without 
general  ideas,  unimaginative,  a  supple  politician  who  adjusts 
policy  to  labor  opinion.  But  he  is  honest  and  he  understands 
the  leadership  of  men.  He  is  serving  Great  Britain  well.  To 
the  conference  Henderson  said : 

A  prominent  representative  of  the  left  wing  suggested  that  another 
prominent  representative  should  be  heard  at  our  previous  conference 
(Litvinoff,  the  representative  of  the  Bolsheviki  government).  In  a 
spirit  of  toleration  we  consented.  He  came.  He  made  his  speech. 
We  did  not  agree!  We  listened.  We  listened  as  believers  in  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

The  fight  was  over.  Disorder  died  away.  Kerensky  came 
forward,  his  knees  shaking,  but  with  the  orator's  consciousness 
of  past  victories.  He  is  a  sick  man.  He  made  the  impression 
of  a  suffering,  pure-minded  radical,  like  one  of  our  scholarly 
East  Side  Jew  boys.  He  has  a  face  of  seriousness,  without 
humor,  yellow-pale,  a  well-shaped  head:  the  face  and  head 
designed  for  a  larger  body  than  his  thin,  small  frame.  He 
has  the  large  mouth  of  the  natural  orator,  a  large  but  blunt 
nose.  Before  his  talk,  while  he  waited  in  an  ante-room  for 
the  judgment  of  the  delegates,  he  had  walked  back  and  forth 
in  short  nervous  steps,  occasionally  pausing  before  a  mirror 
to  adjust  his  wing  collar  and  puff  necktie.  He  believes  he 
has  come  to  this  planet  on  a  high  mission,  and  he  has  the  face 
of  a  boy  who  has  gone  stale  with  overwork  and  suffering;  a 
vitality  that  is  wholly  of  the  spirit,  with  no  physique  to  support 
it. 

Once  he  begins  to  speak  he  loses  self-consciousness.  His 
red-rimmed  small  dark  eyes  light.  His  voice,  harsh  but  with  a 
ring,  stabs  out  the  sentences.  He  speaks  without  effort,  rising 
slowly  to  gesturing  after  ten  minutes  of  less  impassioned 
speech.  Between  sentences  he  pauses,  sometimes  for  several 
seconds.  Gradually  and  naturally  he  fires  himself  into  ex- 
altation and  ends  in  a  rush  of  words  which  sweeps  the  audience 
to  applause. 

He  spoke  of  the  warning  voices  coming  from  Russia,  when 
he  was  chief,  when  he  begged  the  Allies  to  make  clear  their 
war  aims,  when  they  forced  him  into  an  offensive  that  broke 
Russia,  an  offensive  fought  without  those  war  aims  made  clear. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  warning  voices  coming  from  Russia 
were  not  at  that  time  heeded  by  the  Western  Allies. 

The  audience  cheered  loudly. 

I  bear  witness  here  that  the  Russian  people  will  never  recognize 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  is  hurling  Russia  into  the  ■byn 
of  annihilation. 
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He  spoke  of  the  genuine  fanatics  and  the  German  agents 
who  enervated  the  mass  of  Russian  soldiers. 

To  my  astonishment,  some  very  serious  European  political  men 
consider  that  regime  as  democratic  which  dispersed  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  abolished  freedom  of  speech,  made  human  life  the  easy 
prey  of  every  Red  guardsman,  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  elections 
even  in  the  councils  of  the  workmen,  and  made  an  end  of  all  the 
institutions  of  self-government  that  have  been  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  If  thi9  method  of  dealing  with  the  population  may  be 
considered  democratic,  then  I  shall  be  permitted  to  ask  what  may  be 
the  essence  and  characteristic  features  of  genuine  reaction? 

To  the  conference  he  outlined  the  conditions  and  asked 
"whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  remain  a  calm  spectator." 
He  did  not  advocate  a  course  of  action.  There  were  mem- 
orable moments  with  Kerensky.  One  was  when  the  audience 
rose  to  him  and  sung  "For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow."  It  is  the 
song  with  which  the  British  greet  a  port  wine  peer  and  a 
jolly  tar.  It  needs  ruddy,  rubicund  faces  and  bottles  and 
birds  in  the  shank  of  a  happy  and  mellow  evening.  Sung  to 
this  stricken  man,  lately  out  of  hell,  there  was  grim  irony. 

The  other  quaint  episode  was  when  Kerensky,  swept  and 
uplifted  by  the  good  will  of  the  conference,  turned  and  kissed 
the  very  British  stolid  face  of  Arthur  Henderson. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  sketching  this  scene  that  the  his- 
tory of  Kerensky  is  woven  in  with  that  of  Henderson.  It 
was  the  visit  to  Russia  of  Henderson  and  his  talks  with 
Kerensky  that  sent  him  home  a  believer  in  an  international 
consultative  labor  conference.  Then  followed  Henderson's 
advocacy  of  Stockholm,  his  ejection  from  the  War  Cabinet 
and  his  enhanced  position  in  British  labor. 

Following  Kerensky  came  Pierre  Renaudel,  a  leader  of  the 
French  majority  socialists.  He  is  a  heavily  built  man,  with  a 
round,  full  face.  He  talks  at  a  swift  gallop  of  words  in  a 
loud  monotone.  There  is  a  tone  of  alarm,  of  excitation,  in 
the  voice,  which  one  often  marks  in  the  Latin.     He  said : 

The  aims  of  the  inter-Allied  memorandum  looked  to  an  interna- 
tional gathering  where  all  the  countries  will  be  represented  in  which 
there  is  a  Socialist  movement.  The  difficulties  of  translating  the 
memorandum  into  practice  we  know  from  daily  experience,  and  they 
are  again  emphasized  by  the  refusal  of  passports  to  Tioelstra.  The 
governments  are  accumulating  fault  upon  fault,  and  their  gravest 
mistake  is  not  to  understand  the  people's  idea  of  national  defense. 
We  must  appeal  to  the  revolutionary  elements  in  the  Central  Em- 
pires. When  we  feel  that  movement  coming  toward  us,  then  we 
should  have  to  see  that  it  receives  freedom  of  expression. 

There  is  still  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  memoran- 
dum that  elements  in  Germany  should  acknowledge  the  responsibility 
for  the  war.  Then  it  is  for  us  to  meet  such  a  movement  on  their 
part,  and  not  to  allow  the  governments  to  break  such  a  movement. 
And,  finally,  we  should  have  international  peace. 

The  French  minority  Socialist,  Jean  Longuet,  was  received 
with  long  and  loud  applause.  Perhaps  more  surely  than  any 
other  speaker  of  the  conference  he  struck  the  emotional  recep- 
tivity of  the  audience.  He  struck  it  several  times.  His  per- 
sonality and  his  words  create  a  little  of  a  spell.  He  is  a 
poet  and  mystic  and  dreamer,  a  dangerous  dreamer.  He  has 
the  blood  of  three  races  in  him,  French  and  German  and 
English,  and  so  comes  with  an  international  quality  by  birth- 
right. Then  in  his  person  the  long  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment is  incarnated  as  in  no  other  leader  in  Europe,  for  he  is 
the  grandson  of  Karl  Marx.  His  opponents  call  him  defeatist. 
His  face  is  pale,  with  a  high  forehead,  a  long  gray  bush  of 
hair,  a  little,  sleek,  black  moustache. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  since  the  war  began  that  I  have  been  in 
the  British  labor  conference,  and  the  war  is  still  with  us.  The 
revelations  of  the  secret  diplomatic  negotiations  have  shown  that 
those  negotiations  were  going  on  not  alone  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  nation,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bulk  of  the 
French  Cabinet.    We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  through  the  nego- 


tiations a  great  opportunity  has  been  missed  for  making  peace  upon 
decent  conditions.  I  have  been  brought  to  this  conviction  absolutely 
by  my  own  knowledge  of  my  friends  in  close  touch  with  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Chambers.  Why  has  this  opportunity  been  missed  ? 
Because  of  the  imperialistic  designs  of  various  governments  of 
Europe. 

Our  Jingoes  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Jingoes. 
Your  country  and  mine  are  in  a  worse  condition,  military  and  diplo- 
matic, than  a  year  ago.  Unrest  brought  out  180,000  workingmen  in 
Paris  alone,  demanding  that  war  aims  should  be  published.  In  war 
time  there  exists  no  opportunity  to  have  the  voice  of  the  nation  heard. 
The  battleground  of  militarism  was  once  Tsarfem  and  is  now  Ger- 
manism. As  a  French  patriot,  I  protest  against  the  blind  never- 
endism  and  jingoism.  German  militarism  is  the  worst  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  that  the  blind  never-endism  policy  of  some  of  our  leaders 
has  helped  the  dangerous  designs  of  German  militarism.  It  is  be- 
cause we,  of  what  has  been  called  the  minority,  are  demanding  the 
uprising  of  the  German  people  that  we  demand  an  international 
meeting.  The  German  people  will  not  rise  at  the  appeal  of  the 
capitalistic  governments  of  France  and  England.  But  they  will  rise 
at  the  appeal  of  the  working  class  (loudest  applause  of  the  day). 
This  is  why  we  wish  the  international  meeting. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  French  Socialist  of  the  "right,"  for- 
merly minister  of  munitions,  is  heavy  set,  with  a  ruddy  rec- 
tangular beard.  Full  of  vitality,  he  gestures  with  two  hands 
and  arms,  lifting  them  higher  and  higher  as  if  lifting  a  gift  to 
heaven.     He  said : 

The  military  victory  must  be  supplemented  by  the  power  of  the 
international  labor  movement. 

He  wrote  on  June  28  of  this  year,  during  the  labor  con- 
ference : 

By  the  rapid  development  of  her  forces,  the  Entente  must  assume 
the  superior  role.  With  perfect  frankness,  she  must,  at  the  same  time, 
proclaim  ceaselessly  and  define  with  increasing  clearness  the  condi- 
tions of  a  just  peace  which  she  wishes  to  establish  upon  the  earth. 

Vandervelde  of  Belgium  came  next,  stout,  with  authority 
of  bearing  and  strong  voice  of  determination : 

In  this  hour  of  supreme  anxiety,  when  the  fate  of  democracy  is  at 
stake,  I  cannot  think  of  Stockholm  or  Berne,  I  think  of  Calais, 
Amiens  and  Paris.  After  the  infamous  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  the 
German  majority  Socialists  have  raised  a  feeble  protest,  but  they 
have  not  even  recorded  their  votes  against  it  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Socialists  in  occupied  Belgium  send  a  message  of  greeting. 
They  approve  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  at  the  February 
inter-Allied  conference.  We  are  ready  to  take  part  in  an  interna- 
tional conference,  provided  that  those  who  stand  on  the  principles 
of  internationalism  shall  be  there.  Those  who  have  betrayed  those 
principles  cannot  be  present.  We  have  sent  our  resolutions  to  the 
German  Socialists.  As  long  as  they  do  not  answer  we  cannot  at- 
tend an   international   conference. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  there  are  those  in  the  enemy  ranks  who 
stand  for  democratic  peace — Kautsky,  Bernstein,  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
and  other  independent  Socialists.  We  must  hope  that  the  ferment 
of  revolution  which  exists  in  every  country  will,  if  led  aright,  help 
us.  When  that  day  comes,  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  meeting  of  the  International. 

Hjalman  Branting,  minister  of  state,  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Sweden,  was  more  the  statesman  type 
than  any  other  person  present.  He  was  cautious  and  wise  in 
speech,  strongly  pro-Ally,  anti-German  military,  anti-Bol- 
sheviki,  but  with  temperateness  in  every  utterance.  He  spoke 
as  a  man  whose  words  carry  influence  and  who  therefore  must 
be  precise  and  sparing.  He  has  grey  hair,  brushed  back  from 
the  forehead,  bushy  eyebrows,  a  flowing  moustache,  large,  dim 
eyes.  He  is  solidly  built,  a  man  of  weight,  all  around,  the 
experienced  administrator,  the  responsible  leader,  the  first 
citizen  of  Sweden.  I  should  rank  him  as  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  influential  men  I  have  met.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
for  long  vision  and  surety  of  action  he  was  the  greatest  man 
upon  the  platform.  He  has  little  appeal  to  an  audience. 
There  is  no  emotional  fire  to  him.     There  is  nothing  histrionic 
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in  his  make-up.  It  is  all  solid  wonth  and  intelligence.  The 
international  movement  will  be  safe  in  his  hands.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  he  is  leader  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Branting's  attitude  is  accurately  given  by  the  Labour 
Leader: 

M.  Branting  looked  and,  throughout  his  visit,  spoke  the  part  of  an 
elderly  responsible  progressive  statesman  of  a  neutral  government, 
terribly  afraid  of  saying  half  a  sentence  that  might  prejudice  his 
power  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  bringing  a  people's  peace  out  of 
the  welter  of  the  world  war. 

He  made  it  clear,  says  the  Labour  Leader  (itself  an  or- 
gan of  the  "left"),  that 

his  life-long  as  well  as  recent  experiences  of  Prussian  militarism  had 
made  him  on  the  whole  a  majority  rather  than  a  minority  Socialist 
among  the  Allies.  He  told  us  of  Finland's  recent  sufferings  and  was 
sternly  determined  that  we  should  not  suspect  him  of  either  Bermond- 
sey  or  Bolsheviki  sympathies,  and  seemed  more  than  perplexed  at 
ours. 

To  the  conference,  Branting  said : 

In  Sweden,  the  Socialist  and  Labour  Party  now  have  more  than 
one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  war,  they 
have  stood  for  neutrality,  anti-military  policy  and  social  reform. 

The  work  of  the  International  has  fallen  on  the  small  countries, 
as  the  link  between  the  belligerents.  It  is  their  duty  to  make  the 
reconstruction  of  the  International  possible. 

We  think  it  possible  to  find  certain  Socialists  in  Germany  who 
have  stood  against  imperialism. 

It  is  possible  that  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  International  we 
might  have  avoided  for  the  world  the  great  and  unhappy  events 
and  the  terrible  losses  which  have  occurred  since  last  summer. 
Had  our  comrade,  Troelstra,  been  allowed  to  attend  this  conference 
we  should  have  heard  more  of  the  present  movement  in  the  labor 
world  of  Germany.  A  blunder  winch  I  cannot  understand  has  pre- 
vented him  from  coming  here.     (Voice:  "Lloyd  George.") 

The  Independent  Socialists  of  Germany  are  now  fighting  so  bravely 
that  we  can  hope  that  even  amongst  the  German  majority  Socialists 
where  imperial  currents  are  so  strong,  there  are  other  currents  run- 
ning in  the  other  direction.  I  hope  amongst  that  majority  there  are 
many  who  will  see  ttiey  must  come  over  to  fight  for  a  just  peace. 
The  resurrection  of  the  International  is  certain. 

To  Camille  Huysmans,  M.  Branting  said : 

I  have  the  impression  of  the  American  labor  delegation  that  they 
do  not  well  understand  for  what  reason  we  are  more  concerned 
about  time  than  they  are.  We  must  avoid  the  material  ruin  of 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  we  fight;  but  we  have  also  a  peace 
policy. 

In  a  talk  with  me,  M.  Branting  said : 

I  have  come  on  the  invitation  of  the  Labour  Party.  I  was  a  little 
uncertain  whether  this  was  the  opportune  time,  because  the  offensive 
was  not  finished,  and  I  believed  the  time  would  be  more  appropriate 
after  the  collapse  of  the  German  offensive,  when  an  equilibrium  was 
established.  The  League  of  Nations,  I  hope,  will  come,  after  real 
peace  and  in  connection  with  it.  It  should  be  a  council  of  free  na- 
tions who  can  enforce  their  will  on  humanity. 

We  have  had  no  manifestation  from  the  German  majority  Socialist 
Party.  One  cannot  say  with  surety  what  is  their  intention.  I  have 
had  no  direct  information  from  them  for  long  months.     In  certain 


things,  there  are  great  differences  between  German  Socialists  and 
all  others.  The  German  Socialists  should  give  the  same  guarantee 
as  the  Allied  Socialists. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Sweden,  the 
Bolsheviki  are  the  enemies  of  the  Socialist  movement.  They  perse- 
cute the  Socialists  and  suppress  their  journals.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  Sweden  for  the  Allies.  Our  Activists  (for  entering  the 
war  on  the  German  side)  are  discredited  by  now.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  Bolsheviks  there  are  pro-Germans. 

This  covers  the  reports  brought  to  British  labor  by  the 
fraternal  delegates. 

Because  the  Western  Offensive  is  at  its  height  and  because 
the  labor  movement  of  Germany  has  not  met  the  proposals  of 
Allied  Labor,  the  British  Labour  Party  in  its  conference  took 
no  further  steps  in  international  diplomacy.  The  Allied  So- 
cialists have  accepted  the  British  Labour  Party's  war  aims 
memorandum,  and  have  sent  it  to  Germany.  An  effort  made 
by  the  Independent  Labour  Party  to  table  a  resolution  calling 
for  diplomatic  effort  to  win  the  war  and  demanding  a  re- 
vision of  the  Secret  Treaties  was  unsuccessful. 

Summing  up  the  speeches  of  the  fraternal  delegates,  and  the 
sense  of  the  conference: 

They  look  to  an  international  conference,  but  not  till 

The  German  democracy  shows  convincing  signs  of  initiating 
a  movement  by  responding  to  the  inter-Allied  memorandum 
and  accepting  its  principles. 

The  collapse  of  the  German  offensive. 

The  conditions  for  an  International  were  agreed  to  be  in- 
opportune. The  time  is  not  now.  But  British  labor  is 
slowly  moving  towards  a  consultative  conference. 

Labor  sees  that  there  is  no  way  but  to  destroy  the  military 
power  of  Germany,  the  power  which  betrayed  Russia  at 
Brest-Litovsk.  It  believes  that  the  way  to  destroy  it  is  by 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
democratic  movement  in  Germany.  J.  H.  Thomas,  secre- 
tary of  National  Union  of  Railway  Men  (400,000  members), 
stood,  with  Ben  Tillett,  Will  Thorne  and  Will  Crooks,  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  he  and  his  railway 
men  are  committed  to  the  inter-Allied  memorandum,  looking 
towards  an  international  consultative  conference.  On  June 
16  he  said  to  the  railway  men: 

Our  cause  is  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  It  was  not  territory, 
not  conquest,  but  the  destruction  of  militarism.  For  that  reason  I 
approved  the  Stockholm  conference.  Labor  must  fight  and  must  in- 
sist upon  meeting  the  workers  of  the  world  face  to  face.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  insuring  an  open  peace. 

[In  next  week's  issue,  the  Survey  will  publish  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Gleason's  report,  together  with  the  full  text  of  the 
twenty-six  resolutions  on  reconstruction  passed  by  the  conference  of 
the  British  Labour  Party.  These  resolutions  are  an  elaboration  of 
the  now  famous  Report  on  Reconstruction  {presented  to  the  Notting- 
ham Conference  under  the  title  of  "Labour  and  the  New  Social  Or- 
der"). These  twenty-six  resolutions  are  of  high  importance,  as  they 
work  out  the  lines  on  which  social  reconstruction,  as  purposed  by 
British  labor,  will  proceed  after  the  war.] 


THERE'S  MANY  A  LONESOME  DAISY 
By  Annette  Wynne 


THERE'S  many  a  lonesome  daisy  where  never  a  child  can  be, 
And  many  a  lone  little  brooklet  is  dancing  away  to  the  sea; 
Yet  children  must  stay  in  the  city  with  only  dull  walls  in  view, 
As  if  there  were  never  a  brooklet  and  never  a  daisy  grew! 


Why  Have  an  Exhibit?1 

By  Evart  G.  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 


THOSE  who  see  their  objective  clearly  may  answer 
our  title  question,  "Because  we  want  to  get  some- 
thing done.  We  wish,  for  instance,  to  show  foreign 
women  of  the  tenements  that  flies  carry  disease,"  or 
"We  want  to  create  a  demand  for  a  law  raising  the  age  limit 
for  compulsory  education." 

A  clear  purpose  in  undertaking  an  exhibit  may  seem  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  stating.  Yet  it  happens  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  instances  that  those  who  plan  ex- 
hibits see  their  objective  so  vaguely  as  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  purpose,  "We  want  an  exhibit  to  show  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club,"  or  "We  have  been 
offered  space  in  an  industrial  exposition  and  we  want  to  get 
up  an  exhibit  to  put  in  it."  An  exhibit  is,  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing to  show  or  with  which  to  occupy  space,  just  as  a  speech 
can  be  something  to  occupy  time  or  fill  the  air  with  sound. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  futility  of  speeches  of  this  sort,  but 


'An  advance  chapter  from  a  volume,  The  A,  B,  C  of  Exhibit  Planning, 
written  by  the  authors  above  named  from  a  long  experience  in  the  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Price  $1.60  by 
mail    of   the   Russell    Sage    Foundation    or   of   the    Survey    $1.70. 


curiously  enough,  many  people  are  readily  satisfied  with  ex- 
hibits that  are  merely  something  to  show  and  to  occupy  space, 
even  though  the  rather  purposeless  plan  may  call  for  much 
effort  and  not  a  little  expense. 

With  a  definite  purpose  in  view  you  may  test  each  step  in 
the  exhibit  preparation  by  its  usefulness  in  relation  to  that 
purpose.  If  your  exhibit  is  aimed  to  teach  tenement  mothers 
to  keep  flies  out,  you  know  at  once  that  you  must  devise 
special  methods  of  inducing  this  reluctant  group  to  come  and 
see  your  exhibit ;  that  detailed  scientific  or  technical  charts 
demonstrating  the  method  in  which  flies  carry  disease  germs 
will  not  be  very  convincing  to  them;  that  in  addition  to 
making  the  fly  menace  clear,  you  will  need  to  demonstrate 
very  simply  and  practically  how  windows  can  be  screened 
at  small  expense,  or  how  as  an  alternative  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  keep  flies  away  from  the  baby  and  from  the 
food.  In  fact,  everything  you  do  in  preparing  for  the  exhibit 
— the  choosing  of  time,  place,  ideas,  forms,  words,  explainers, 
follow-up — is  almost  sure  to  be  different  from  and  much  more 
specific  than  would  be  the  case  had  you  not  clearly  defined 
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your   objective    and    directed    your   whole    effort    toward    it. 

If  the  effort  is  worth  making,  obviously  the  end  in  view 
must  be  something  worth  while,  and  you  are  likely  to  reach 
that  end  just  in  so  far  as  you  start  out  with  a  definite  and 
worth-while  purpose  and  keep  the  purpose  before  you  at  every 
step  of  the  preparation.  Most  social  workers  at  best  can  ac- 
complish but  a  small  part  of  what  they  would  like  to  do. 
Why,  then,  waste  effort  on  making  an  exhibit  for  so  vague 
a  purpose  as  just  to  lend  to  women's  clubs  or  to  show  at  an 
annual  meeting  or  at  county  fairs?  Why  fire  a  stray  or  scat- 
tering shot  if  it  is  possible  by  taking  aim  to  hit  a  target? 

We  have  been  somewhat  insistent  as  to  the  importance  of 
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CLEVERNESS  VERSUS  CLEARNESS 


the  exhibitor  seeing  clearly  the  definite  purpose  to  be  served 
by  the  use  of  an  exhibit.  A  necessary  condition  of  having 
such  a  purpose  is  an  understanding  of  what  results  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  an  exhibit.  We  have  asked,  "What 
do  you  wish  to  accomplish  by  means  of  an  exhibit?"  and  a 
fair  counter  question  may  well  be,  "What  can  we  expect  to 
accomplish  through  one?"  Our  reply  to  this  would  be  that 
the  function  of  an  exhibit  in  a  campaign  of  education  is  to  get 
attention  and  to  create  public  opinion.  The  exhibitor,  for 
example,  whose  purpose  was  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  a  law 
raising  the  age  for  compulsory  education,  probably  had  this 
function  in  mind.  Before  a  legislature  will  pass  a  measure 
requiring  children  to  go  to  school  one  or  two  years  longer, 
legislators  must  be  made  aware  of  a  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  such  a  law.  This  public  opinion  may  be  created,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  placing  before  the  citizens  in  exhibit  form 
such  striking  facts,  illustrations,  and  convincing  arguments  as 
will  get  the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  been  indifferent, 
will  grip  their  imagination  and  set  them  to  asking  questions, 
to  talking  the  matter  over  with  their  neighbors,  to  reading 
more  fully  on  the  question  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  reports 
of  investigators,  and  finally,  in  some  way  to  making  their  con- 
victions register  through  their  representatives  in  a  new  law. 

Or,  to  choose  a  simpler  illustration,  you  may  hold  an  ex- 
hibit, which  has  as  its  object  to  show  housewives  that  corn- 
meal  is  a  valuable  and  desirable  substitute  for  wheat.  The 
exhibit  of  foods  prepared  with  this  substitute  will  arouse  their 
interest,  but  further  information  must  be  given  them  in  the 
form  of  printed  recipes  that  they  may  carry  away  with  them, 
and  even  through  cooking  demonstrations  in  order  to  translate 
this  aroused  interest  into  the  successful  home  use  of  cornmeal. 

Still  another  illustration  is  supplied  by  an  exhibit  which 
presents  the  "high  lights"  of  the  findings  of  a  community 
survey.  The  exhibit  attracts  the  attention  of  citizens  who  have 
never  before  taken  an  interest  in  social  problems  and  sets  the 
case  before  them.  Selected  facts  and  problems  are  made 
graphic  and  interesting.  The  newspaper  accounts  and  the 
survey  reports  then  give  the  more  detailed  information  on 
which  any  program  of  future  civic  action  must  be  based. 
Finally,  it  is  through  the  initiative  of  the  citizens  themselves, 
whose  interest  has  been  fired  by  the  striking  way  in  which  a 
few  facts  have  been  presented  in  the  exhibit  and  further  de- 
veloped in  supplementary  data  of  survey  reports,  that  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  findings. 

We  believe,  then,  that  by  clearly  recognizing  that  the  func- 
tion of  an  exhibit  is  to  attract  attention  to  and  arouse  interest 
in  a  particular  need,  exhibitors  will  save  a  considerable  part 
of  the  effort  that  is  now  wasted  in  ineffective  presentation.  If 
you  are  determined  to  get  people  interested  in  your  subject,  you 
are  not  likely  to  risk  driving  them  away  from  the  exhibit  by 
failing  to  make  it  inviting,  nor  will  you  select  the  kind  of  in- 
formation or  present  the  amount  of  it  that  you  must  know,  if 
you  consider  the  question  at  all,  will  only  bore  them  and  dull 
their  receptiveness  unless  their  interest  happens  to  be  already 
as  keen  as  yours. 

If  we  agree,  then,  that  the  function  of  an  exhibit  is  to  get 
people  interested  in  a  subject  or  to  create  a  demand  that  a 
certain  thing  be  done,  the  next  question  is:  What  are  the 
particular  advantages  of  this  form  as  a  method  of  arousing 
interest?  Why  present  the  subject  in  the  form  of  an  exhibit 
rather  than  as  a  lecture,  a  printed  report,  or  as  an  article  or 
series  of  articles  in  newspaper  or  magazine? 

While  exhibits,  of  course,  have  their  limitations,  they  also 
have  a  number  of  advantages,  among  them  the  following: 

1.  An  exhibit  can  be  made  so  striking  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
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tion  of  people  who  would  not  go  to  a  lecture  or  read  a  pam- 
phlet or  otherwise  become  informed  on  the  subject  exhibited. 

2.  It  is  a  quick  method  of  presentation,  giving  ideas  in  a 
form  more  readily  grasped  than  through  description  or  expo- 
sition. Moreover,  it  appeals  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  to  those  who  read  editorials  as  well  as  to  those  who  get 
no  further  than  the  baseball  news  or  the  comic  page  in  the 
evening  paper. 

3.  By  bringing  people  together  to  receive  your  message, 
instead  of  by  giving  it  to  them  one  at  a  time,  as  in  the  sending 
out  of  reading  matter,  you  have  created  a  sort  of  group  attrac- 
tion, each  visitor  feeling  the  interest  of  his  neighbor  and  being 
stimulated  to  an  interchange  of  talk  about  the  things  illus- 
trated. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  number  and  the  kinds  of 
people  who  attend  your  exhibition  and  to  form  a  partial  judg- 
ment of  their  reaction  to  it,  whereas  you  can  only  vaguely 
estimate  the  impression  that  a  press  story  or  a  leaflet  makes 
upon  its  readers  or  the  number  who  read  it. 

5.  Through  an  exhibition  public  attention  may  be  focussed 
on  one  idea  during  a  brief  period  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  a  live  issue  in  the  community,  or  at  least  a  live  topic 
of  conversation.  It  is  a  method  of  intensive  cultivation  of 
public  interest. 

6.  The  exhibition  "explainer,"  meeting  people  in  small 
groups,  has  an  opportunity  for  valuable  personal  contacts,  such 
as  printed  reports,  and  even  lectures,  do  not  offer.  Further- 
more, the  visitor  can  ask  him  questions  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  printed  page,  he  cannot  ask  the  author. 

7.  In  all  educational  or  publicity  work  there  is  usually  room 
for  a  new  scheme  or  method.  One  of  the  great  values  of  an 
exhibition  is  that  it  offers  the  possibility  of  telling  the  old  story 
and  the  old  facts  in  a  new  form.  Many  social  or  civic  welfare 
campaigns  pass  through  a  slack  or  stale  period  when  the  energy 
of  their  promoters  and  the  interest  of  the  public  flags.  By 
means  of  this  new  method  of  telling  your  story  through  pic- 
tures, models,  objects,  and  other  devices,  a  new  life  and  a  new 
force  are  given  to  your  propaganda. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  exhibits  have  their 
limitations ;  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
the  exhibit  form  of  educational  work  will  meet  most  adequate- 
ly every  need  in  the  spreading  of  information  and  the  arousing 
of  interest  in  questions  of  social  welfare  which  may  arise. 
Most  of  the  limitations,  however,  have  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  detail  involved  in  the  planning  and  the  construction  of  ex- 
hibits. The  other  limitations  for  the  most  part  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  exhibits  but  are  found  in  all  other  forms  of  educational 
campaigning.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  them  here,  therefore, 
such  difficulties  are  discussed  and,  wherever  possible,  dealt 
with  constructively  throughout  the  chapters  of  this  volume. 
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AN    ATTRACTIVE    METHOD    OF    DISPLAYING    PAMPHLETS 

Finally,  exhibits  often  produce  valuable  by-products.  An 
exhibit  prepared  jointly  by  various  organized  groups  often 
brings  about  better  cooperation  and  more  cordial  relations  than 
existed  before.  Working  together  on  concrete  proposals,  in- 
stead of  only  among  abstractions,  is  a  sane  and  stimulating 
process. 

Objectifying  the  purpose  and  the  hoped-for  results  of  your 
campaign,  selecting  the  salient  points  of  information  that  you 
wish  emphasized,  and  trying  to  express  them  within  the  nec- 
essarily limited  space  of  the  exhibit  so  clearly  that  the  unin- 
formed may  get  at  least  an  introductory  understanding  of 
them  often  serves  to  clarify  your  own  ideas.  Promoters  of 
social,  educational,  or  health  movements,  often  without  realiz- 
ing it,  begin  to  speak  of  their  subjects  chiefly  in  professional 
or  technical  terms,  which,  if  continued,  destroys  the  force  of 
their  message  to  a  large  body  of  their  listeners.  The  neces- 
sity to  return  to  stating  their  propaganda  in  language  so  simple 
that  it  will  be  easily  grasped  by  the  mind  unfamiliar  with  the 
ideas  expressed  often  shows  them  the  long  distance  they  have 
traveled  from  the  people. 


A  BOOK  ON  ECONOMICS 

By  Hanicl  Long 

Reprinted  from  Poetry  for  May 

BETWEEN    long    rows   of    figures    lurk 
Pictures  of   little   boys   at  work. 

And   how   poor  women  fade   away 
Page    after   page    the   margins   say. 

And    in    a    note    once    in    a    while 
I  see  death  freeze  a  baby's  smile. 
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Book  Reviews 


Our  Democracy:  Its  Origins  and  Its  Tasks 
By  James   H.    Tufts.      Henry   Holt  &   Co. 
327  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 
The  Soul  of  Democracy 

By  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  Macmillan 
Co.  158  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.33. 

The  coming  democracy  is  producing  its 
own  literature.  Although  its  production  will 
be  due  mainly  to  the  war's  inspiring  struggle 
for  the  defense  and  extension  of  democratic 
freedom,  yet  the  review  of  the  old  democracy 
in  the  dawning  light  of  the  new  is  essential 
to  the  gains  attained  and  the  advances  to 
be  made. 

Professor  Tufts'  book  was  begun  before 
the  war  and  has  grown  under  the  conviction, 
manifestly  deepened  by  the  war,  that  "a 
juster  and  finer  appreciation  of  democracy 
is  certain  to  result  from  a  study  of  what  we 
have  passed  through  and  left  behind  in  gain- 
ing liberty  and  self-government."  It  deals 
with  the  origins  of  American  democracy  and 
those  tasks  that  are  already  in  plain  sight. 
In  so  doing  it  has  laid  under  tribute  the 
most  illuminating  information  and  sugges- 
tion offered  by  the  sources  of  historical,  so- 
ciological and  political  knowledge. 

While  the  author  intended  his  volume  "for 
the  citizen  and  the  prospective  citizen,  and 
not  for  the  scholar,"  yet  few  are  so  well 
informed  as  not  to  need  or  profit  by  its  read- 
ing, if  as  willing  as  the  others  to  know 
better  what  their  country  stands  for.  All 
alike  need  to  heed  his  reminder  that  "great 
and  imperious  as  war  problems  are  at  times 
like  this,  they  are  yet  simpler  than  the  prob- 
lems that  lie  back  of  them." 

In  this  volume  descriptions  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  democracy  and  discussions 
of  the  principles  and  ideals  involved  are 
always  brought  to  bear  upon  the  present 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  continuous 
necessity  of  adapting  the  evolving  machinery 
of  democratic  government  to  its  ever-ad- 
vancing aims  and  ends.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  safeguarding  of  individual  liberty  from 
the  encroachment  of  governmental  despot- 
ism, which  was  the  main  intent  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  is  shown  not  to 
have  put  "in  the  principles  of  '76  a  single 
word  about  the  oppression  of  one  class  by 
another,  or  about  the  burdens  of  poverty  or 
unfair  contracts."  Therefore  the  new 
forces  introduced  by  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion attending  the  invention  of  machinery 
and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  labor  are 
recognized  as  imperative  demands  for  the 
readjustment  and  extension  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals,  legislation  and  administration. 
So  also  the  evolution  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence is  shown  to  furnish  a  background 
and  an  unconscious  preparation  for  the  new 
international  relations  into  which  the  war 
has  led  us  out  of  the  primitive  isolation 
which  we  have  so  long  cherished. 

In  arrangement,  descriptive  style,  plain 
reasoning,  illustrative  quotations  from  docu- 
mentary sources,  and  in  its  loyal  democratic 
spirit,  always  well  balanced  yet  ever  pro- 
gressive, this  volume  is  uniquely  well  suited 
for  use  as  a  reference  text  for  class  work, 
or  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  suggestion 
to  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  individual 
reader's  use  in  informing  and  interesting 
himself  in  the  practice  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship. 


In  The  Soul  of  Democracy  critical  analyses 
of  the  ethical  issues  involved  in  modern 
democracy  and  philosophical  considerations 
of  democratic  ideals  are  attempted  in  chap- 
ters so  brief  and  disconnected  as  to  offset 
somewhat  their  suggestiveness  and  high 
ideality.  No  less  than  twenty-two  such 
serious  themes  are  covered  with  158  short 
pages.  The  transitions  our  American  democ- 
racy has  made  and  is  making  are  emphasized 
not  any  too  gravely,  and  yet  with  well- 
founded  hopefulness.  The  adverse  currents 
encountered  by  our  ship  of  state  are  shown 
to  give  occasion  for  the  warnings,  cautions 
and  wisdom  called  for.  Our  experiments  in 
more  direct  democracy,  such  as  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum,  are  said  to  be  "fraught 
with  dangers  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy,"  which,  however, 
may  be  safeguarded  by  practicable  limita- 
tions. 

The  war-time  incongruity  of  "ever-widen- 
ing radicalism  in  thought,  with  constantly 
decreasing  freedom  in  action  and  expression," 
is  considered  with  grave  concern.  What 
we  have  been  on  the  surface — devoted  to 
money-getting,  senseless  and  debauching 
luxury,  unthinking  haste  and  selfish  pleasure- 
seeking — makes  this  and  other  dangers  the 
more  serious.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
Mr.  Griggs  discovers  "beneath  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  a  profound  faith  in  life, 
a  deep  trust  in  the  ideal,  and  belief  in  the 
great  future  of  humanity,"  whereby  "democ- 
racy will  justify  itself  and  rise  to  the  test" 
in  this  hour  of  sacrifice  in  which  we  all 
need  to  hear  and  heed  the  call  "Awake, 
America !"  Graham  Taylor. 

Opportunities  for  Women  in  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

By    Fannie    M.    Witherspoon    and    Anna 

Martin    Crocker.      Intercollegiate    Bureau 

of   Occupations.      94    pp.      Price    $.55;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $.60. 

This  volume  contains  an  unusually  lucid 
description  of  the  technical  civil  service  ex- 
amining machinery.  A  chapter  entitled 
Desirable  Positions  Held  by  Women  contains 
for  each  of  the  positions  held  by  women  in 
the  municipal  civil  service  at  present  a  brief 
historical  survey,  a  clear  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  position,  the  requirements,  the 
compensation  rates,  the  number  of  women 
employes,  and  a  suggestive  paragraph  re- 
garding the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion from  the  placement  specialist's  point  of 
view. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  women  who 
have  achieved  success  in  the  municipal  ser- 
vice furnish  interesting  reading;  although 
they  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference. 

The  value  of  the  detailed  statistical  tables 
would  have  been  increased  if  indices  had 
been  computed  or  graphs  employed  to  illus- 
trate the  most  important  statistical  deduc- 
tions. 

The  statistical  table  analyzing  the  status 
of  almost  six  hundred  women  stenographers 
in  the  municipal  service  according  to  seniority 
and  compensation  is  unusually  interesting 
and  illuminating  to  the  student  of  employ- 
ment problems.  A  brief  suggestive  chapter 
on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  ci\il  service  is  also  worthy  of 
note. 


If  a  person  possessing  as  great  ability, 
and  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  field 
of  investigation  as  has  been  displayed  by 
the  author  of  this  monograph  could  be  in- 
duced to  prepare  similar  surveys  of  the  civil 
service  of  other  cities,  and  of  other  large 
fields  of  employment  for  women  (and  in- 
deed for  men  as  well),  the  resulting  mono- 
graphs would  contain  material  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  municipal  executive,  to  the 
placement  specialist,  and  to  the  social 
worker. 

Leonhard  Felix  Fuld. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Doctors 
and  Nurses 
By  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Algernon  Coleman 
and  Ethel  Preston.     University  of  Chicago 
Press.     147  pp.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.55. 
French  in  a  Nutshell;  Practical  Phrase 
Book   for   the    Use   of  the   American 
Red  Cross 
By  Jean  Leeman.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     88 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 
No  method  has  been  discovered  yet  to  teach 
spoken  French  by  the  printed  word;  no  such 
method  is  likely  ever  to  be  discovered,  and 
the  books  which  pretend  to  teach  a  correct 
pronunciation  are  fakes,  one  and  all.     In  the 
present   instance,  however,  the  critic  is  dis- 
armed.    The  preface  of  the  first-named  book 
explains    that    absolute    accuracy    is    not    at- 
tempted, but  merely  a  first  aid  to  speech  and 
understanding  where   time   or  circumstances 
do  not  permit  of  a  fuller  preparation.     The 
second   advises  its  readers  to  "try  to  find   a 
Frenchman  in  order  to  get  the  pronunciation." 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  American  doctors, 
nurses    and    social    workers    should    not    be 
allowed  to  take  up  work  among  French  sol- 
diers or  civilians,  or  requiring  close  associa- 
tion  with    French   workers,    until    after   they 
have  had   a  certain  amount  of  oral  instruc- 
tion   in    the    language    which    renders    them 
capable  of  intercourse;  but  in  the  exigencies 
which  arise  every  now  and  then  it  will  often 
be   necessary  to   send   men    and   women    into 
action  without  such  preparation. 

These  handbooks  to  a  language  which  in 
England  is  recognized  under  the  name  of 
Boulognese — since  before  the  war  its  use 
was  most  widespread  among  trippers  to  that 
resort — under  such  circumstances  will  serve 
as  a  makeshift  until  there  is  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  real  French.  Their  useful- 
ness consists  in  that  they  substitute  for  the 
usual  hotel  and  railroad  vocabulary  of  such 
primers  the  vocabulary  of  hospital  and  clinic. 
Miss  Leeman's  volume  contains  a  greater 
wealth  of  idioms  and  phrases;  the  other 
book  takes  grammar  a  little  more  seriously. 
It  should  be  easy  to  master  both  of  them  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  B.    L. 

Welfare  and  Housing 

By  J.  E.  Hutton.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
192  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

We  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
houses  are  needed  for  our  war  workers  to 
live  in,  canteens  to  feed  them,  emergency 
dressing  stations  to  treat  the  accidents  which 
they  meet,  welfare  supervisors  to  look  after 
their  general  well-being,  but  a  reallv  con- 
crete account  of  how  these  things  have  actu- 
ally been  done  on  a  big  scale  is  rare.  Once 
more  it  is  England's  industrial  experience 
in  war-time  which  furnishes  us  guidance  in 
the  detailed  and  practical  record  given  by 
J.  E.  Hutton's  book  on  Welfare  and  Housing. 
Mr.  Hutton  is  manager  of  the  labor  and 
catering  department  of  Yickers  Limited,  the 
largest  single  private  employer  in  Great 
Britain,  a  company  with  huge  munitions  and 
shipbuilding  plants  in  several  different  lo- 
calities and  a  labor  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  problems  which  so  large 
an   undertaking   has    had    to   face   because   of 
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its  tremendous  expansion  during  the  war  are 
those  in  a  general  way  that  the  industries 
of  this  country  are  now  facing.  The  experi- 
ments it  has  tried  and  the  measures  it  has 
found  successful  provide  a  rich  reservoir  of 
experience  for  others  to  draw  on. 

The  virtue  of  this  book,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, is  its  very  specific  yet  brief  treat- 
ment of  matters  on  which  practical  knowl- 
edge at  this  time  is  of  immeasurable  value. 
It  not  only  tells  us  that  both  temporary  hos- 
tels and  permanent  garden  towns  have  had 
to  be  provided  for  thousands  of  new  workers, 
but  every  detail  is  described  of  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  arrangements  most  in  favor  with 
the  married  or  the  single,  the  men  or  the 
women  workers,  of  the  rates  charged,  of  the 
dietary  provided,  of  the  contract  between 
employer  and  employe  in  their  relation  as 
landlord  and  tenant.  One  rather  amusing 
example  of  the  book's  concrete  detail  is  the 
description  of  "piggeries"  as  a  profitable 
by-product  of  hostels  or  canteens. 

Mr.  Hutton  shares  with  many  other  peo- 
ple a  distaste  for  the  term  "welfare  work," 
preferring  to  name  his  job  "physiological 
management."  This  term  covers  a  large 
number  of  the  duties  usually  assigned  to  wel- 
fare departments,  but  could  hardly  be  held 
to  cover  that  function  which,  as  he  says, 
gives  the  department  its  logical  place  in  the 
factory  organization,  namely  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  workers.  His  program  for  a  wel- 
fare department  follows  that  made  familiar 
through  the  memoranda  of  the  Health  of 
Munition  Workers  Committee.  The  book 
outlines,  in  addition  to  the  housing  activi- 
ties of  Vickers  Limited,  their  provisions  for 
canteens,  with  a  special  section  on  food  val- 
ues, for  hospitals  and  dressing  stations,  for 
sanitary  and  general  physical  conditions  of 
work,  for  amusements  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline. 

The  author's  conception  of  welfare  work 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  human 
element  in  dealing  with  the  labor  force. 
His  definition  of  its  object  is  the  "study  of 
the  worker  in  relation  to  his  work  and  of 
the  work  in  relation  to  the  worker."  His 
point  of  view  is  an  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo   in   industrial   organization. 

In  his  final  chapter  on  industrial  unrest 
he  decries  the  various  suggestions  now  being 
put  forward  in  England  and  elsewhere  for 
a  more  democratic  control  of  industry.  It 
is  an  appeal  to  let  well  enough  alone  and 
to  build  better  than  we  have  in  the  past 
without  changing  the  foundation  of  our 
present   structure. 

Henriette  R.  Walter. 

The  Women  Who  Wait 

By  Mary  Marlowe.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  274  pp.  Price 
$1.46;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.61. 
The  title  of  this  rather  clever  work  of 
fiction  gives  no  indication  of  its  contents. 
The  prime  ethical  lesson  which  it  essays  to 
teach  is  the  obligation  of  a  wife  to  be  a 
mother.  It  depicts  the  emptiness  of  the  life 
of  a  beautiful  devotee  of  pleasure  who  pur- 
posely deprives  herself  of  motherhood  and 
thus  alienates  the  affections  of  her  husband. 
The  intimate  problems  of  married  folk  and 
the  temptations  to  marital  infidelity  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  this  book  are 
becoming  more  usual  as  subject  matter  for 
the  novelist  than  in  days  when  love's  young 
dream  was  the  sole  motif  and  when  such 
matters  as  birth-control  were  subjects  un- 
mentionable. 

The  book  has  no  special  plot.  It  reflects 
in  rather  nauseating  detail  the  vapid,  selfish 
life  of  that  element  of  London  which  in  1914 
found  its  Heaven  in  sumptuous  dinners  and 
gowns  and  bridge  whist  parties.  The  veneer 
of  patriotism  which  covered  this  trivial  life 
after  war  broke  out  is  well   depicted. 

The  characters  of  the  clairvoyant  beauty- 
specialist    who    leaves    her    oriental    boudoir 


for  service  in  France  and  of  the  childless 
husband,  now  a  war-blind  hero,  whom  she 
rescues  on  a  raft  after  the  torpedoing  of 
their  hospital  ship  in  the  Channel,  are  the 
most  interesting  characters  in  a  book  which 
has  no  hero  or  heroine  of  striking  interest. 

The  American  reader  is  surprised  to  find 
in  an  English  writer  occasional  indications 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  American 
western  colloquialism  in  the  use  of  "like," 
for  example,  "do  like  you  do."  A  too  minute 
description  of  every  person,  costume  and 
environment  leaves  nothing  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  The  author  would  improve  her 
style  if  she  would  indicate  rather  than 
enumerate  details. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Deductions  from  the  World  War 

By  Baron  Von  Freytag-Loringhoven.  Put- 
nam's. 212  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  book,  by  "the  most  distinguished  sol- 
dier-writer of  Prussia,"  is  mainly  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  light 
of  recent  experience.  It  represents  the  purely 
military  point  of  view,  if  not  in  most  brutal 
expression,  at  any  rate  most  unalloyed. 

To  the  general  reader  the  most  interesting 
part  will  be  the  brief  final  chapter,  which 
deals  with  the  future  outlook  for  the  world. 
The  continuance  of  war  Freytag  regards  as 
inevitable,  although  he  admits  its  terrible 
effects.  "Vague  cosmopolitan  sentimentality" 
he  considers  as  hypocrisy.  As  to  "genuine 
pacifist  ideals"  .  .  .  "only  a  spiritual 
transformation  of  the  human  race  could  bring 
this  about,  and  how  far  we  are  from  any 
such  transformation  has  been  revealed  by 
the  war."  Therefore  in  the  future  "we  must 
not  put  right  before  might,  but  equally  little 
shall  we  and  can  we  dispense  with  might." 

Happily,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken,  and  the  soldier  may  find  once  more 
that  the  imponderables  that  he  brushes  aside 
so  easily  are  destined  to  make  foolishness  of 
that  sword  in  whose  name  he  speaks. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

The  Problem  of  the  Soul 

By  Edmond  Holmes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
115  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.06. 

Men  who  work  in  ample  libraries,  using 
the  historical  method  meticulously,  or  who 
labor  in  laboratories,  attempting  to  attain 
"objectivity"  by  reliance  upon  complex  ap- 
paratus, are  apt  to  lift  cynical  eyebrows 
when  they  encounter  a  title  like  this.  For 
their  efforts  to  "explain"  the  "soul"  have,  as 
a  rule,  issued  in  its  abolition.  Nor  is  one 
who  has  the  hardihood  to  open  the  volume 
greatly  encouraged  by  its  initial  question — 
"What  can  education  do  for  him  who  is  to 
be  educated?"  Thanks  to  bitter  experience, 
he  knows  the  second-rate  character  of  the 
literature  of  pedagogy,  wherein  convention- 
alized unintelligence  gambles  with  unintelli- 
gible jargon  accordant.  Indeed,  were  Mr. 
Holmes  without  the  reputation  due  the 
author  of  those  stimulating  little  books, 
What  Is  and  What  Might  Be  and  The 
Tragedy  of  Education,  the  rotten-ripe,  if 
sardonically  suggestive,  naivete  of  the  aver- 
age "tract  for  teachers,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  present  main  title,  might  militate  sadly 
against  the  chances  of  his  new  venture. 

Therefore  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find 
The  Problem  of  the  Soul  thoroughly  worth 
while.  Mr.  Holmes  really  discusses  the 
question  of  "nature"  versus  "nurture,"  or  of 
what  he  calls  "racial  and  lineal  heredity." 
Racial  heredity  furnishes  "the  common  ele- 
ments in  our  inheritance  .  .  .  which  we  share 
with  all  our  fellow-men,"  while  lineal  hered- 
ity supplies  "those  which  we  inherit  from  our 
own  more  recent  line  of  ancestors  and  which 
are  therefore  in  some  special  sense  our  own." 
The  opposition  between  heredity  and  en- 
vironment has  mote  or  less  exclusive  refer- 


ence to  the  latter,  and  therefore  to  "the 
physical  plane."  The  former  belongs  to  the 
"soul"  and  gives  the  clew  to  its  "infinite 
complex  of  potentialities."  Education  gets  in 
its  deadly  work  when,  as  is  usual,  it  cramps 
and  devitalizes  this  "soul."  The  infinity  of 
every  individual  "soul,"  derived  from  racial 
heredity,  is  therefore  Mr.  Holmes's  thesis. 
"In  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as  he  avers 
strikingly,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'strain.'  " 

When  Mr.  Holmes  comes  to  face  a  funda- 
mental exposition  of  his  standpoint  he  cites 
four  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  soul — supernatural  creation, 
protoplasmic  origin,  epigenesis,  and  reincar- 
nation. The  daring  thing  about  his  book 
is  his  decisive  vote  for  the  last.  He  admits 
freely  that  the  thing  is  a  mystery  and  is 
content,  naturally  enough,  with  a  species  of 
mysticism.  He  seems  to  me  to  fail  here,  not 
on  account  of  his  mysticism,  but  because,  in 
apparent  ignorance  of  philosophy,  his  enum- 
eration of  possible  alternatives  is  not  ex- 
haustive. Nevertheless,  he  has  given  us  a 
most  stimulating  "tract" — this  is  the  proper 
title — and  I  hope  that  it  may  have  wide  cir- 
culation. Although  it  cannot  carry  con- 
viction, it  must  excite  thought,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  puncture  at  least  one  solemn 
dogma    of    contemporary    cocksureness. 

R.  M.  Wenley. 

Americanism    and   Social   Democracy 

By  John   Spargo.      Harper   Brothers.      325 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$1.65. 

The  author  of  the  book,  a  life-long  Social- 
ist, says  that  socialism  is  not  a  matter  of  na- 
tionality as  it  is  found  wherever  wealth  and 
poverty  co-exist.  America  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  most  noted  experiments  be- 
cause of  the  presence  here  of  what  the  author 
calls  the  essential  qualities  of  Americanism. 
"Political  equality  and  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
that  which  we  so  properly  call  American- 
ism." 

The  essential  idea  of  democratic  socialism 
is  not  communism,  only  communism  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Under  this  idea  industry 
would  be  conducted,  not  for  profit,  but  for 
the  common  good.  The  only  way  we  can 
maintain  popular  sovereignty  in  our  political 
life  is  to  free  from  the  hands  of  the  privi- 
leged class  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
and  the  natural  monopolies.  Science  has 
placed  within  our  power  a  fabulous  increase 
of  the  productive  agencies.  Already  the  magic 
wand  of  what  Patrick  Geddes  calls  the 
neotechnic  age  is  beckoning  us  to  economic 
abundance  and  leisure  for  genuine  culture. 
But  the  road  is  at  present  blocked  by  private 
ownership.  That  this  impediment  to  the 
common  good  should  be  removed  is  the  es- 
sential logic  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

As  to  the  political  situation,  the  author 
thinks  that  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Wilson's  party 
do  not  accept  the  principles  which  he  fol- 
lows, and  that  his  real  followers  are  the 
great  mass  of  people  sick  of  both  parties. 
The  Progressive  Party  is  dead  but  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  lives,  and  just  now  it  finds 
its  leader  in  the  President. 

The  Socialist  Party,  in  the  meantime,  has 
failed  either  to  gain  or  to  be  effective, 
primarily  because  its  methods  are  un-Ameri- 
can. The  author  holds  that  it  is  un-Ameri- 
can to  oblige  a  member  of  any  party  to  vote 
the  straight  party  ticket  when  he  knows  that 
there  are  better  men  in  certain  instances  on 
other  tickets. 

The  volume  presents  a  clear  discussion  of 
the  land  and  taxation  problems,  of  the 
formation  of  the  national  party,  and  of  the 
various  shades  of  socialistic  belief,  together 
with  an  outline  of  the  author's  conception  of 
a  nationalistic  socialism,  which  at  the  same 
time   makes    internationalism    as   possible    as 
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it  is  desirable.  He  holds  that  without  the 
nation  there  can  be  no  inter-nation.  There 
is  also  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
story  of  socialism  in  the  war. 

In  an  appendix,  which  the  author  labels 
Chapters  in  Socialistic  Controversy,  there  is 
given  an  account  of  the  fight  in  the  party 
executive,  a  statement  of  the  doings  of  the 
St.  Louis  convention  with  the  full  text  of 
the  majority  report,  a  criticism  of  the  ma- 
jority report,  and  his  letter  of  resignation 
from  the  Socialist  party. 

The  volume  is  significant  throughout.  The 
author  interprets  Americanism  in  a  way 
with  which  no  patriotic  American  can  take 
issue.  His  further  assertion  that  this  Ameri- 
canism is  synonymous  with  socialism  as  he 
sees  it  puts  socialism  on  a  basis  which  must 
force  a  practically  universal  acceptance  of 
socialism  as  distinguished  from  the  hitherto 
critical  and  antagonistic  attitude  which  has 
characterized  its  reception  in  this  country. 
If  socialists  as  a  group  signify  their  ad- 
herence to  Mr.  Spargo's  principles  it  can- 
not but  mean  a  new  era  for  socialism. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Church 

By    Henry    F.    Cope.      Charles    Scribner's 

Sons.     274   pp.     Price   $1.25;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  social  viewpoint,  from  which  the 
whole  purpose  and  procedure  in  religious 
education  is  to  be  seen  and  felt,  is  nowhere 
more  reasonably  and  firmly  established  than 
by  this  volume.  The  two  focal  points  upon 
which  all  principles  and  ideals  are  made  to 
concentrate  and  from  which  all  applications 
radiate  are  the  personal  and  social  elements, 
proved  to  be  essential  alike  to  education  and 
religion  not  only,  but  to  human  life  itself. 
Both  are  treated  primarily  as  elements,  per- 
vading all  else  and  combining  to  constitute 
personality  and  society,  and  are  never  dealt 
with  as  separable  forms  of  existence  or 
effort. 

With  these  common  denominators  of  life 
and  religion  determined,  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  life  becomes  essential  to  the  pur- 
port of  each.  With  fine  spirit,  fresh  phrase, 
constructive  criticism  and  a  progressiveness 
which  ever  conserves,  the  author  covers  al- 
most every  point  to  be  met  either  by  the 
religious  or  social  worker  in  considering 
the  adjustment  and  the  functioning  of  the 
church  in  the  changing  order.  Giving  full 
recognition  to  the  function  of  other  agencies, 
the  distinctive  function  of  the  church  as 
only  one  of  others  is  the  more  readily  sought 
and  found  in  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  and  the  people,  or 
of  "the  person  in  the  plural,"  as  the  author 
combines    them. 

Frankly,  and  even  with  pride  in  the 
church's  initiative  and  inspiration,  he  con- 
cedes that  it  now  shares  with  other  agencies 
to  which  it  has  given  birth  or  nurture,  func- 
tions which  were  once  its  own  prerogatives, 
and  still  continue  such  in  communities  not 
highly  organized.  But  by  this  very  fact  he 
makes  good  the  claim  of  the  church  to  be 
more  essential  than  ever  in  exercising  its 
distinctive  educational  function,  the  sphere 
of  which  ranges  through  this  volume  from 
the  equipment  of  the  individual  for  com- 
munity life  to  the  inspiration  and  training  of 
the  community  to  fulfill  its  varied  functions. 

In  so  doing  he  includes  worship,  preaching, 
evangelism,  missions,  community  service  and 
"world  neighboring"  as  the  church's  specific 
contribution  to  public  welfare,  thereby  en- 
larging the  scope  and  enriching  the  con- 
tent of  each  of  these  terms  of  its  service. 
While  referring  the  reader  to  his  own  and 
others'  treatment  of  detailed  methods,  he 
deals  here  mainly  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  overarching  ideals  of  religious 
education,  yet  ^usefully  summarizes  many 
practical    experiences    and    experiments    and 


cites  the  titles  of  the  most  thoughtful  books 
and  articles  tributary  to  each. 

Especially  sane,  and  loyal  both  to  state 
and  church,  is  his  treatment  of  the  public 
schools  which,  he  maintains,  are  neither 
free  nor  equipped  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion that  can  only  be  furnished  by  the 
churches  in  supplementing  public  instruction. 
In  no  better  way  could  Mir.  Cope  fulfill  his 
function  as  secretary  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  than  by  writing  this  com- 
pact, comprehensive  and  readable  volume, 
of  permanent  reference  value,  which  covers 
so  much  of  the  whole  field  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant   educational    sphere. 

Graham  Taylor. 

Expenditure  and  Waste:  A  Study  in  War- 
time. By  V.  De  Vesselitsky.  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.  64  pp.  Price  8d;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.30. 

How  is  the  war  affecting  family  habits  of 
expenditure?  Certain  tendencies  seem  to  be 
indicated  here  in  America,  but  as  yet  our 
active  participation  in  the  war  is  too  recent 
for  changes  in  living  standards  to  have  be- 
come as  marked  as  they  have  become  in  Eng- 
land. Especially  valuable,  therefore,  is  this 
little  book  from  the  Ratan  Tata  Foundation 
in  London,  which  summarizes  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way  the  information  secured  in  a 
recent  budget  study  among  families  living 
in  the  East  End  district  near  the  London 
docks,  where  there  had  always  been  much 
casual  labor  and  much  real  poverty  in  years 
before  the   war. 

Although  the  investigation  was  made 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
there  were  neglected  opportunities  of  add- 
ing to  the  war  loan,  the  author  of  the  re- 
port takes  exception  to  the  current  theory  that 
investment  is  effected  only  through  savings 
and  that  surplus  earnings  which  are  not 
treated  as  savings  are  wasted  in  the  spend- 
ing. Certain  expenditures,  she  insists,  are 
the  surest  and  most  profitable  forms  of  in- 
vestment, and  much  suffering  and  waste  are 
the  direct  result  of  unwise  economies  due  to 
excessive  thrift. 

Most  of  the  women  from  whom  informa- 
tion was  secured  showed  marked  capacity 
for  spending  wisely  and  for  saving  when- 
ever possible.  If  the  income  was  larger 
than  before  the  war  the  extra  income  had 
usually  been  spent  for  necessary  clothing  for 
the  family,  necessary  furnishings  for  the 
home,  the  payment  of  back  debts  and  the 
regular  provision  of  a  more  generous  family 
dietary.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
women's  expenditures,  the  investigator  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "since  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inevitable  expenses,  the 
margin  allowed  to  extras  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  can  scarcely  be   said   to   exist. 

There  are  several  sources  of  waste,  how- 
ever, which  might  well  be  eliminated.  The 
expenditure  for  intoxicants  was  universally 
condemned  by  the  families,  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  is  that  pub- 
lic houses  should  be  closed  as  a  means  of 
preventing  waste  of  money  and  waste  of 
energy  which  might  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  necessities. 

Another  source  of  waste  is  the  necessity 
for  the  purchasing  of  small  quantities  of 
cheap  goods  because  of  lack  of  capital  to 
buy  better  goods  or  goods  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. The  ease  with  which  money  can  be 
borrowed  at  high  rates  of  interest  is  also 
a  source  of  waste.  The  report  urges  that 
home  visitors  be  used  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  accumulation  of  savings  accounts  as  a 
means  of  reducing  these  two  forms  of  waste, 
and  it  is  also  urged  that  the  borrowing  of 
money,  even  at  high  rates  of  interest,  be 
made  less  easily  possible. 

Although  the  investigation  was  made  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  statistical  value, 
it  contains  much  material  which  should  prove 


interesting  and  thought-provoking  to  the 
American  social  worker  as  well  as  to  the 
English  social  worker. 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 

Who's  Who  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York 

By   Warner   M.    Van    Norden.      Published 

by   the    author.      148    pp.      Price   $.50;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $.56. 

This  curious  little  volume  begins  and  ends 
with  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
farmers  into  the  United  States.  The  author,  a 
tea  merchant  in  New  York  city,  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  importation  of  cheap  Asiatic 
labor,  but  considers  that  young  Chinese 
farmers  scattered  with  their  wives  through- 
out the  states  would  not  only  contribute 
greatly  to  the  production  of  food  in  war 
time,  but  provide  a  much-needed  object  les- 
son in  high  productivity  to  American 
farmers. 

Not  laborers  or  laundrymen,  but  farmers, 
are  already  the  most  important  section  of 
Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States,  not 
numerically,  perhaps,  but  economically. 
Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  every  state, 
though  the  greater  number  are  settled  in 
California.  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Calder,  of  New  York,  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  500,000  Chinese  farmers  to  relieve  the 
agricultural  situation  has  met  with  strong 
hostility  on  the  part  of  organized  labor — 
entirely  owing  to  confusion  of  thought,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Van  Norden,  who  gives  a 
number  of  reasons  in  addition  to  those 
already  quoted  why  that  measure  is  desir- 
able. 

The  Who's  Who,  which  forms  the  center 
of  the  book,  consists  of  biographical  sketches 
written  by  leaders  in  Chinatown,  accompa- 
nied by  photographs  depicting  an  almost  uni- 
formly intelligent  type.  Some  of  the  men 
have  been  through  American  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  several  are  now  in  war- 
training  camps.  The  great  majority  of  them 
were  born  in  China.  Their  detailed  life  his- 
tory throws  an  interesting  light  upon  their 
value  as  citizens. 

A  tabulation  of  the  activities  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  New  York  attempted  by  the  author 
is  obviously  incomplete  and  not  altogether 
convincing. 

Among  the  social  organizations  the  clan 
or  family  societies,  according  to  Mr.  Van 
Norden,  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
important.  Their  membership  consists  of 
those  with  a  common  family  name,  independ- 
ent of  social  status.  They  have  benefit 
provisions,  not  apparently  always  worked 
out  formally,  and  celebrate  the  birthdays  of 
their  founders.  In  case  of  disputes  between 
members  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the 
president,  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevo- 
lent Association,  to  which  every  Chinese  resi- 
dent belongs,  exercises  the  power  of  a  final 
and  authoritative  court  of  appeal. 

Other  forms  of  association  also  are  illus- 
trated by  examples;  they  are  usually  based 
on  some  common  interest,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese-American Citizens'  Alliance,  which  is 
composed  entirely  of  voters  and  meets  every 
Sunday  to  discuss  political  questions;  a  so- 
ciety of  young  men  devoted  to  literature  and 
gradually  accumulating  a  library;  a  society 
of  Christians  devoted  to  Bible  study;  a  Free 
Mason's  lodge;  a  Young  China  society,  rep- 
resenting the  nationalist  party,  and  a  Chinese 
corps  of  boy  scouts. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
stray  comment  upon  China  and  the  Chinese, 
their  psychology  and  home  environment,  their 
relations  with  other  peoples,  and  many  other 
bits  of  information  which  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  life  and  outlook  of  the  Chinese 
among  us.  This  is  followed  by  pictures  from 
the  celestial  empire.  Altogether,  a  most  val- 
uable source  for  the  student  of  this  so  little 
understood  group  of  fellow-citizens. 

B.  L. 
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JUVENILE  CRIME  AND  COM- 
MUNITY MORALE 
BACK  of  the  Chicago  stockyards 
juvenile  delinquency  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war.  The  police  reported 
50  per  cent  more  arrests  of  young  of- 
fenders during  that  period,  and  the  ju- 
venile court  and  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  also  reported  increases  in 
crimes  by  young  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  city  were  un- 
willing to  have  another  summer  vacation 
go  by,  offering  leisure  for  mischief,  with- 
out trying  to  counteract  the  influences 
that  are  thus  finding  proverbial  employ- 
ment for  "idle  hands."  Accordingly  a 
conference  of  agencies  interested  in  boys 
was  called  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement  to  plan  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  new  and 
varied  activities  for  young  people.  Out 
of  this  conference  grew  a  Summer  Com- 
munity Recreation  Committee,  composed 
of  twenty-five  agencies,  social,  civic,  re- 
ligious, educational  and  business.  Previ- 
ously the  packing  firms  had  organized  a 
Community  Clearing  House,  with  an 
office  in  the  center  of  the  district  known 
as  "back-of-the-yards,"  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  this  clearing  house,  Emerson 
Bradshaw,  became  secretary  of  the  com- 
munity committee  also. 

After  a  survey  of  the  needs,  each 
agency  estimated  how  much  extra  work 
it  could  add  to  its  present  activities  and 
a  budget  was  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee. This  committee  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  pastor  of  the  Community 
Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  Warren 
Clark,  to  present  their  summer  program 
and  purpose:  1,  to  cooperate  in  a  unified 
program  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community;  2,  to  develop  a  community 
consciousness  and  raise  the  morale,  so 
that  the  district  might  stand  for  some- 
thing more  than  it  ever  had ;  3,  to  pro- 
tect the  boys  and  girls  through  the  peril- 
ous period  of  the  approaching  summer 
vacation.  To  carry  out  this  three-fold 
purpose,  a  cooperative  program  under  ex- 
pert supervision  was  planned,  and  the 
strengthening  of  many  of  the  local 
agencies  by  financial  assistance. 


The  program  included  community 
events  such  as  Fourth  of  July  patriotic 
celebrations  in  the  small  parks,  with  com- 
munity singing  and  patriotic  addresses  in 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Lithuanian  and  Eng- 
lish, together  with  flag  lowering  at  sun- 
down with  children  massed  about  the  flag 
pole  singing  patriotic  songs  and  saluting 
the  flag  together.  During  the  summer 
it  is  the  plan  to  have  out-of-door  band 
concerts,  motion  picture  entertainments, 
short  patriotic  addresses,  general  field 
days,  cooperative  picnics,  hikes,  outings, 
week  end  camping  trips,  evening  play, 
street  play,  vacation  work  in  churches 
and  in  one  public  school. 

The  committee  suggested  that  inas- 
much as  the  great  packing  industry  had 
by  its  genius  been  able  to  transform  an 
economic  loss  into  an  economic  gain  in 
its  handling  of  raw  products,  making  ma- 
terials once  regarded  as  useless  into  val- 
uable by-products,  it  and  the  community 
working  together  could  turn  the  energy 
of  growing  boys  and  girls  into  a  social 
asset  instead  of  a  social  loss.  "We  want 
help,"  it  said,  "in  guiding  the  youth 
safely  through  the  war  crisis,  that  we 
may  save  the  morale  of  the  community, 
knowing  its  direct  relation  to  the  morale 
of  the  camp  and  the  battle  front." 

The  packing  firms  responded  by  do- 
nating $5,000  and  accepting  the  invita- 
tion to  be  represented  on  the  executive 
committee. 

This  district  has  had  an  awakening 
in  the  distinction  that  has  come  to  it 
in  the  registration  of  8,601  men — the 
largest  registration  in  any  city  district 
of  the  country.  A  growing  patriotic 
sense  has  expressed  itself  in  the  organi- 
zation of  volunteer  service  from  among 
the  Polish  and  Bohemian  young  men. 
Over  600  young  Polish  aliens  have  gone 
from  this  community  into  the  Polish 
Legion.  The  hope  is  to  catch  this  com- 
munity pride  and  develop  out  of  it  a 
community  consciousness  and  community 
solidarity  that  will  bring  higher  stand- 
ards into  the  civic  life. 

This  is  also  an  opportune  time  to  offer 
various  new  uses  for  leisure,  since  to  the 
25,000  workers  in  the  stockyards  have 
come  shorter  hours  and  better  wages. 


HARVARD     COURSES     ON 
INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

THROUGH  the  foresight  and  gen- 
erosity of  a  group  of  New  England 
manufacturers,  who  have  contributed 
$25,000  for  this  purpose,  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  been  enabled  to  offer 
courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  hy- 
giene and  facilities  to  investigate  health 
problems  of  industry.  The  president  of 
the  university  has  appointed  Professors 
David  L.  Edsall,  Reid  Hunt,  M.  J.  Ro- 
senau  and  C.  K.  Drinker  a  committee 
on  industrial  hygiene  which,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  board  of  business  men,  pro- 
poses to  develop  facilities  both  for  in- 
struction and  for  research  in  this  field  of 
immense  opportunity. 

According  to  present  plans,  there  will 
be  a  separate  department  of  industrial 
hygiene  with  new  departments  in  chem- 
istry, physiology  and  medicine  and  with 
courses  in  the  pharmacological,  sanitary 
and  social  phases  of  industry,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  school  of  public 
health.  This  will  be  under  the  personal 
oversight  of  Dr.  Edsall,  recently  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  medical  school,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  this  field  and  whose 
close  association  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  with  other  insti- 
tutions insures  sympathetic  cooperation. 

According  to  a  statement  in  Science, 
opportunities  will  be  provided  for  three 
separate  groups:  research  workers  who 
must  be  properly  qualified  to  carry  on 
original  investigations  and  who  may  ma- 
triculate for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pub- 
lic health ;  physicians  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  supervise  the  health 
of  large  bodies  of  workpeople ;  and  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
position  of  inspector  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  who  on  complying  with 
the  requirements  will  be  granted  a  cer- 
tificate in  public  health.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  opportunities  offered, 
except  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Dr.P.H. 

The  interest  in  industrial  hygiene 
throughout  the  country  has  been  given 
an  enormous  impetus  by  the  shortage  of 
labor  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.     There  are  indications  that  coop- 
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eration  between  the  larger  industries,  the 
dispensaries  and  the  medical  schools  will 
lead  to  a  great  increase,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, of  specialists  in  occupational  dis- 
eases and  of  men  and  women  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  health  inspection  and  hos- 
pital work  in  manufacturing  plants. 

Typical  are  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
March  by  the  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine which,  at  that  time,  received  little 
publicity.  They  asked,  among  other 
things,  for  the  keeping  of  detailed  rec- 
ords as  to  the  occupations  of  all  patients 
on  the  part  of  dispensaries  in  industrial 
sections,  adequate  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  occupational  diseases  and  indus- 
trial poisoning,  and  increased  study  of 
occupational  diseases  on  the  part  of  dis- 
pensary medical  staffs. 

NEW  STEPS  IN  ST.  LOUIS' 
CITY  PLAN 

POPULAR  interest  in  city  planning, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  exist, 
has  been  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  the  ocular  appeal  of  exhibits  and  of 
a  literature  beautifully  illustrated  with 
architects'  drawings.  There  are  also  in 
increasing  numbers  near  our  large  cities 
object  lessons  of  economical  and  artistic 
planning  which,  to  the  layman,  have 
brought  the  matter  into  the  realm  of 
practical  possibility. 

So  far,  however,  city  planning  to  the 
uninitiated  means  little  more  than  in- 
telligent estate  development,  or  the 
preparation  of  a  street  plan  with  sites 
for  magnificent  public  buildings,  broad 
boulevards  and  plazas,  parks  and  park- 
ways. He  does  not  realize  that  the  act- 
ual planning  of  city  sites  is  only  one 
of  the  activities  necessary  to  create  and 
preserve  the  amenities,  economy  and 
beauty  which  he  associates  with  a  good 
city  plan.  More  and  more  those  en- 
gaged in  municipal  affairs  realize  that 
the  proper  zoning  of  a  city,  its  mapping 
out  into  districts  reserved  for  specific 
uses,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  or  regu- 
lations preventing  encroachments  upon 
these  uses  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
street  plan,  and  certainly  more  important 
than  the  "trimmings"  in  the  shape  of 
civic  centers,  parkway  systems  and  the 
like. 

The  adoption  of  such  "use  districts" 
as  the  legal  basis  for  building  regula- 
tions and  other  distinctive  ordinances  for 
each  kind  of  development,  moreover, 
permits  of  variations  from  orthodox 
methods  of  street  planning  which  would 
be  impossible  if  any  street,  opened,  say, 
for  residential  purposes,  may  within  a 
short  period  be  invaded  by  industrial 
premises  and  become  an  important  car- 
rier of  traffic.  Indiscriminate  use  of 
streets  and  city  areas  means  uniform, 
therefore  needlessly  expensive,  monot- 
onous and  unadaptable  streets  and  build- 
ing sites. 

Among    interesting    city     plans     dis- 


cussed from  time  to  time  in  the  Sur- 
vey is  that  of  St.  Louis.  An  important 
step  in  the  development  of  this  plan  was 
taken  recently  in  the  matter  of  use  dis- 
tinction for  different  parts  of  the  city 
area,  and  in  adapting  its  building  and 
development  regulations  to  each  type  of 
use.  An  ordinance  on  these  matters 
drawn  up  by  the  City  Plan  Commission 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
on  June  28.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission, illustrated  by  large  colored 
maps,  shows  that  in  several  features  this 
zoning  plan  differs  from  those  adopted 
by  other  American  cities. 

St.  Louis  goes  further  than  most  of 
these  cities  in  fitting  its  classification  of 
districts  by  uses  to  distinctive  social 
requirements.  The  extremes,  so  far,  are 
New  York  city,  with  only  three  types 
of  use  districts,  which  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  commercial  and  indus- 
trial districts  and  only  recognize  two 
types  of  residential  district;  and  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  with  twenty-seven  varieties 
of  districts,  leading,  according  to  some 
critics,  to  an  almost  incomprehensible 
plan  and  to  endless  confusion.  The  St. 
Louis  plan  takes  a  middle  ground  in  that 
it  recognizes  five  types  of  development 
sufficiently  different  to  call  for  different 
regulations :  one-family  house  districts 
pure  and  simple ;  mixed  residence  dis- 
tricts, including  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  residential  accessories,  such  as 
hotels,  railroad  stations,  public  and  semi- 
public  buildings;  commercial;  indus- 
trial ;  and  unrestricted. 

The  height  regulations  are  more 
severe  for  the  residence  districts  than 
they  are  elsewhere,  being  forty-five  feet 
for  one-family  residence  districts,  sixty 
feet  for  one  and  two  family  residence 
districts,  eighty  feet  for  tenement-house 
districts,  120  feet  for  outlying  industrial 
districts,  and  150  feet  for  high-value  in- 
dustrial and  business  districts.  The 
forty-five-foot  limitation  for  the  great 
majority  of  residence  sections  virtually 
limits  structures  to  three  stories. 

The  real  significance  of  the  St.  Louis 
zoning  plan,  however,  as  of  all  good 
plans  of  that  character,  lies  in  its  close, 
organic  relation  to  the  city  plan.  Prac- 
tically all  the  major  streets,  especially 
in  the  outlying  sections,  are  made  com- 
mercial districts.  When  the  zone  plan 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  years  of 
active  building  enterprise,  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  designers  is  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  minor  streets  have  been 
protected  from  the  invasion  of  factories 
and  stores,  that  their  roadways  are  no 
more  expensive — in  width  and  character 
of  pavement — than  necessary  for  purely 
residential  needs,  and  that  each  neigh- 
borhood has  been  "stabilized"  for  its 
original  purpose. 

Obviously,  this  would  mean  less 
chance  of  speculative  profits  or  losses  for 
the  prospective  builder  and  investor.  It 
would  mean,  further,  that  transit,  recrea- 


tion and  housing  plans  can  be  entered 
into  by  the  community  with  some  sense 
of  certainty  concerning  future  require- 
ments, and  that  the  pushing  ahead  with 
these  plans  for  the  social  welfare  would 
be  accompanied  by  less  risk  of  loss  to  the 
taxpayers. 

A  MUSEUM  OF  EUROPEAN 
CULTURE? 

THE  Survey  recently  wrote  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
of  Harvard  University,  referring  to  a 
report  that  the  new  building  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum  was  to  be  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose  to  that  of  a  war  mu- 
seum. Having  visited  many  of  the  war 
museums  of  Europe,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  suggested  that  such  places,  unless  in 
the  nature  of  general  historical  museums, 
of  which  collections  of  war  material  form 
only  a  part,  tend  to  be  deadly  dull  when 
the  generation  that  made  the  war  has 
passed  away.  He  proposed  instead  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  museum  be 
widened  and  that  it  be  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  European  culture. 

In  the  present  war,  he  suggested,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  Americans 
should  know  more  of  the  history  and  na- 
tional traditions  of  European  peoples — 
for  the  purpose  of  shaping  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  these  peo- 
ples so  far  as  it  must  affect  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  its  immi- 
gration policy  and  its  methods  of  Ameri- 
canization. 

To  this  suggestion,  Prof.  Kuno 
Francke  replied  as  follows: 

Apparently  you  are  taking  the  ill-informed 
newspaper  talk  about  the  future  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum  too  seriously.  There  is  no 
intention  whatever  among  responsible  per- 
sons of  diverting  the  museum  to  some  other 
purpose.  It  is  at  present  closed  because  of 
very  important  work  going  on  inside  the 
new  building,  the  overhauling  and  remount- 
ing of  our  whole  collection.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  building — which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  two-million,  but  a  two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-dollar  building — will  take 
place  probably  after  the  war. 

Let  me  say  that  I  entirely  sympathize  with 
your  view  of  the  desirability  of  a  museum 
of  European  culture.  Indeed,  when  I  first 
conceived  of  our  present  museum  (for  I  am 
its  originator),  I  conceived  of  it  as  a  part 
of  such  a  larger  museum,  and  I  advocated 
particularly  the  placing  side  by  side  with 
each  other  of  monuments  illustrating  the  de- 
velopment and  mutual  interdependence  of 
the  Germanic  and  the  Romance  nations.  In 
other  words,  I  wanted  a  museum  which 
should  serve  the  comparative  study  of  the 
history  of  civilization. 

It  was  only  because  I  did  not  find  suffi- 
cient financial  or  official  support  for  this 
plan  that  I  limited  myself  to  the  Germanic 
side  of  it,  and  this  I  finally  succeeded  in  car- 
rying out,  largely  through  the  intelligent 
sympathy  of  Presidents  Eliot  and  Lowell  and 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch.  Our 
new  building  is  too  small  to  shelter  any- 
thing but  Germanic  monuments,  but  I  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  other  buildings  mav 
arise  near  it  to  supply  the  basis  for  that 
comparative  study  of  national  culture  in 
which,  I  am  glad  to  see,  you  are  interested, 
too.  Political  considerations,  however,  must 
be  kept  away  entirely  from  this  strictly 
scholarly  undertaking. 
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EDUCATION  THROUGH  COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION 

THE  National  Community  Center 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in 
Pittsburgh  this  month,  developed  an  ef- 
fective cooperation  with  the  community 
work  of  the  latter  association.  Miss  H. 
M.  Dermitt,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  county,  writes : 

Not  only  was  the  entire  series  of  meetings 
conscious  of  the  community  center,  but  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  included  the  demand  to 
coordinate  the  war  service  activities  of  the 
government  in  the  schools  and  to  socialize 
the  school  so  as  to  train  for  rtie  whole  life 
of  all  the  people. 

Such  speakers  as  Elliot  D.  Smith, 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense; 
Henry  E.  Jackson,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education ; 
James  Ford,  of  the  Hous- 
ing Bureau ;  Raymond  F.  Crist, 
deputy  commissioner  of  natural- 
ization ;  and  Dwight  Sander- 
son, of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  im- 
pressed their  audiences  with  the 
fact  that  the  national  govern- 
ment cannot  win  this  war 
alone;  that  there  must  be  an 
efficient  organization  of  civilians 
as  exhaustive  as  our  military 
system ;  that  the  mobilization  of 
civilian  institutions  for  all  war 
work  cannot  be  carried  out  to- 
ward the  community,  but  must 
be  carried  from  the  community 
to  Washington,  and  Washing- 
ton will  help  with  the  power 
and  prestige  it  has. 

That  the  war  cannot  be  won 
except  by  organizing  locally 
and  mobilizing  the  intelligence 
and  soul  of  the  people  was 
treated  by  John  Collier  in  his 
address  on  Every  Day  Democ- 
racy. Forty-six  states  have  de- 
cided that  organization  in  small 
communities  joined  together  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  President,  through  the 
Community  Councils,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  plan  proposed. 

Several  ways  of  doing  this  were  pre- 
sented. One  was  the  Cincinnati  social 
unit,  another  the  Bellevue-Gramercy  dis- 
trict plan  and  community  clearing  house 
of  New  York  city,  and  a  third  the 
Framingham  community  health  plan.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  these  experiments  in 
community  units,  Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson  re- 
ferred to  the  diagnosis  made  of  physical 
defects  which  goes  no  further  than  the 
index  card,  and  Dr.  William  Charles 
White,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  gave 
his  method  and  experiences  in  the  mod- 
ernization and  popularization  of  the 
health  work  of  France. 

In  the  section  on   recreation   centers, 


Alfred  G.  Arvold  discussed  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  little  theater  in  the  com- 
munity center  and  the  war  camp.  Henry 
E.  Jenkins,  director  of  evening  schools  in 
New  York  city,  made  a  confession  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  system, 
because  an  interest  has  not  been  created 
in  teaching  through  other  than  elemen- 
tary English.  He  made  a  profound  im- 
pression by  his  practical  presentment  of 
the  great  social  agencies  he  is  developing 
in  his  eighty  night  schools  through 
trained  community  workers.  C.  H. 
Mills  told  how  they  were  learning  "to 
work  together,  sing  together  and  serve 
together"  in  the  public  schools  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

The  further  extension  of  community 
service  through  patriotic  films ;  how  they 
are  made  and  distributed  by  the  motion- 
picture  industry ;  how  the  government 
supplies  war  information  through  motion 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

A  resolution  addressed  by  the  National  League  of 

Teachers'  Associations  to  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War 

THE  National  League  of  Teachers'  Associations, 
representing  20,000  teachers  in  convention  at 
Pittsburgh,  desires  to  express  its  warm  approval  of 
your  courage  and  statesmanship  in  refusing  to  be 
stampeded  into  the  endorsement  and  adoption  of  a 
permanent  system  of  universal  military  training  and 
service  at  this  time.  The  American  people  are  in 
this  war,  as  Lloyd  George  has  said  of  the  English 
people,  to  put  an  end  to  that  monstrous  evil  every- 
where, and  it  is  heartening  to  feel  that  under  the 
leadership  which  we  now  enjoy  we  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  chief  end  of  the  war  before  the 
war  is  more  than  well  begun.  We  are  well  aware 
that  your  moderate  and  sensible  position  has  cost 
you  some  newspaper  abuse,  but  we  believe  that  your 
course  is  well  understood  and  is  silently  approved 
by  the  great  American  people. 


pictures  in  camps,  in  transports  and  back 
of  the  front  lines;  and  how  better  films 
can  be  secured  were  told  by  Orrin  G. 
Cocks,  secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Better  Films ;  M.  A.  Beeman,  mo- 
tion film  department  of  the  United 
States  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion ;  and  William  Horton  Foster,  of 
Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau.  J. 
Y.  Joiner's  method  of  reaching  the  rural 
community  folk  through  the  motion  pic- 
ture in  an  auto  truck  with  the  delco  sys- 
tem was  an  idea  worth  carrying  away. 

Everett  D.  Martin  emphasized  the 
uses  of  the  forum  in  public  centers  for 
patriotic  service.  Carol  Aronovici  most 
satisfactorily  answered  the  question, 
"Will  the  visiting  teacher,  working 
through  the  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, be  a  step  towards  better  living  con- 
ditions?"     The    new    social    order    in 


America  through  the  contribution  of  the 
community  center  to  a  reconstruction 
program  after  the  war — touched  upon  by 
Hornell  Hart — was  the  glimpse  into  the 
future  when  America  will  have  to  think 
out  the  great  issue  raised  by  the  present 
international  crisis. 

A    NEW    VENTURE    IN    COM- 
MUNITY WELFARE 

ON  July  15  the  League  for  Preven- 
tive Work  in  Boston  opened  a 
Dietetic  Bureau  which,  although  based 
on  successful  experimentation  in  other 
cities,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  scope  and 
method  of  application.  The  purpose  of 
the  bureau  is  to  bring  dietetic  knowledge 
of  the  highest  type,  through  the  case 
workers  of  social  agencies  down  to  the 
family  of  small  income,  in  practical, 
every-day  working  form. 

The  bureau,  writes  Amy  Woods,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  league,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  study 
made  last  year  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  Michael  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary, of  some  two  hundred 
families  of  limited  means 
known  to  six  of  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  league.  It  is  to 
be  financed  through  the  experi- 
mental stage  by  the  Permanent 
Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  of 
which  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  is  trustee. 
The  director  of  the  bureau, 
Lucy  H.  Gillett,  brings  with  her 
the  experience  not  only  of  years 
of  teaching  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  also  of  work  on  these 
lines  with  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  For  the 
past  two  years  Miss  Gillett  has 
met  the  dietetic  problems  of  ap- 
proximately a  thousand  families 
a  year  as  consultant  with  the 
individual  case  worker  or  the 
nurse  who  knew  the  family  best. 
Where  it  was  necessary,  an  ex- 
perienced dietitian  visited  the  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau  in 
Boston  will  be  to  render  a  similar  serv- 
ice to  all  of  the  eighteen  case  work  agen- 
cies who  make  up  the  League  for  Pre- 
ventive Work  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
other  organizations  as  the  need  may 
arise.  Already  many  of  the  organizations 
of  the  city,  including  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, nursing  associations,  children's 
agencies  and  settlements,  are  planning  to 
coordinate  their  dietetic  work  with  that 
of  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  is  also  affiliated  with  Sim- 
mons College  and  will  keep  abreast  of 
the  rapid  developments  in  household  eco- 
nomics through  its  laboratories.  The  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  will  be  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Simmons  and  courses,  in- 
cluding field  work  with  the  bureau,  will 
be   offered   to   senior   students.      Lucille 
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Lines,  also  from  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  comes  as  assistant  director. 

AFTER  A  YEAR  OF  HOME 
SERVICE 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  division 
directors  of  civilian  relief  held  from 
July  8  to  12  at  the  national  Red  Cross 
headquarters  was  consumed  in  earnest 
threshing  out  of  problems  incident  to 
making  their  machine  run  more  smoothly 
and  to  produce  results.  The  first  meet- 
ing, held  in  January  of  this  year,  was 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  creating 
Home  Service  sections.  Thus  rapidly  has 
the  work  moved. 

The  problems  of  administration  of  an 
organization  with  the  proportions  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  are  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  and  in  this  case  those  which  attach 
to  civilian  relief  are  by  no  means  the 
most  brittle  of  the  collection.  Relations 
with  the  military,  with  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance,  with  civilian  de- 
partments of  the  government,  relations 
with  other  departments  of  the  Red  Cross, 
relations  with  other  national  agencies, 
how  to  teach  untrained  Home  Service 
secretaries,  how  to  adapt  institute  and 
chapter  courses  in  Home  Service  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  country,  how  to 
transmit  authentic  information  through- 
out the  Red  Cross  organization,  how  to 
handle  the  vexed  problems  of  the  sol- 
dier's stranded  family  that  has  migrated 
to  other  parts,  particularly  the  canton- 
ment town,  whether  Home  Service  work- 
ers should  wear  uniforms  at  their  work 
or  on  parade  and  a  thousand  minor 
points  came  up  for  review  during  the 
fifteen  meetings  which  were  held  in  the 
five  days  that  the  conference  was  in  ses- 
sion. 

All  of  the  discussion  clearly  indicated 
that  the  era  of  organization  was  past  in 
most  of  the  divisions,  and  that  the  second 
stage — that  of  intensive  teaching  and  su- 
pervision— had  arrived.  Facts  were 
looked  squarely  in  the  face,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  this  impor- 
tant commitment  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
not  minimized. 

While  it  was  recognized  that  Home 
Service  has  the  best  opportunity  that  the 
country  has  ever  presented  for  the  wide- 
spread, practical  teaching  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  social  service,  there  was  little 
disposition  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
Home  Service  in  any  new  direction  or 
to  widen  its  scope  in  any  way  not  strictly 
necessitated  by  the  needs  of  the  families 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  To  see  that  fami- 
lies of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  protected 
and  made  better  folks — healthier,  hap- 
pier, better  trained  and  fitted  for  life — 
is  a  big  enough  job  to  keep  it  fully 
occupied — certainly  for  the  present. 

The  after-care  of  returned  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  received  considerable 
attention.      The   passage  of   the   Smith- 


Sears  act  had  just  defined  the  govern- 
ment's plans  for  the  mental  and  physical 
rehabilitation  of  these  men  and  for  re- 
educating them  for  careers  in  agricul- 
ture, industry,  commerce  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Attractive  opportunities  were 
pointed  out  both  by  government  and  Red 
Cross  officials  for  Home  Service  to  help 
the  government  in  carrying  out  its  poli- 
cies, in  encouraging  the  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  training 
and  the  special  treatment  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  provide,  in  seeing  that  the 
families  understand  and  sympathize 
with  what  both  the  government  and  the 
soldier  are  trying  to  do,  and  to  promote 
among  employers  and  the  public  gener- 
ally a  sane  and  genuinely  helpful  atti- 
tude toward  these  men. 

The  training  of  Home  Service  work- 
ers was  subjected  to  vigorous  discussion. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  provide  for  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  the  six  weeks'  Institute  Courses 
on  Home  Service  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents who  come  from  small  towns  and 
rural  communities.  It  was  thought  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  having  the 
lecturers  treat  each  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  rural  conditions  rather 
than  to  revise  the  scope  of  lectures  as 
now  outlined  in  the  Syllabus  of  Instruc- 
tion. A  rural  institute  with  field  train- 
ing entirely  with  rural  families  was  re- 
garded by  most  of  the  conferees  as  the 
best  means  of  preparing  Home  Service 
workers  for  that  type  of  service.  Indi- 
vidual attention  to  each  student  in  re- 
lating her  instruction  and  training  to  the 
problems  that  will  confront  her  on  her 
return  to  her  home  town  was  decided 
to  be  good  educational  policy. 

Throughout  all  of  the  meetings  inter- 
est remained  at  high  tension,  and  the  last 
night  of  the  last  day  saw  these  enthusi- 
asts for  Home  Service  holding  confabs 
of  twos  and  threes,  recounting  experi- 
ences, asking  questions,  seeking  sugges- 
sions  and  behaving  generally  like  people 
who  would  not  trade  jobs  with  anybody 
on  earth. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CHES- 
TER SURVEY 

ON  June  1  the  Survey  published  an 
article  by  John  Ihlder  describing 
the  little  city  of  Chester,  Pa.,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association  found 
it  nearly  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war. 
It  was  overcrowded  by  war  workers,  it 
was  insanitary  because  of  years  of  civic 
neglect,  it  was  facing  serious  social  and 
civic  problems  because  of  an  unprece- 
dented and  unforeseen  expansion  of  its 
industries.  Neither  its  people  nor  those 
at  Washington,  through  whom  the  ex- 
pansion came,  had  attempted  to  provide 
against  the  inevitable  difficulties,  except 
that  one  of  the  shipbuilding  firms  had  fi- 
nanced the  erection  of  some  three  hun- 
dred houses. 

The  Survey  article  was  so  severe  an 


arraignment  of  those  responsible  for  con- 
ditions that  an  answer  was  expected. 
None  came.  Instead,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  called  the  attention  of 
the  local  authorities  to  the  article  and 
said  that  the  fact  such  statements  could 
be  printed  showed  that  the  local  authori- 
ties had  been  negligent.  Later,  Wil- 
liam C.  Sproul,  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  who  lives  just  outside  Chester, 
at  a  public  meeting  said  that  the  pictuee 
of  Chester  was  a  fair  one,  though  he  be- 
lieved some  of  its  statements  were  exag- 
gerated. He  could  scarcely  have  ad- 
mitted more.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Industrial  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  are  planning  the  erection  of  more 
than  1,000  houses,  with  probably  more 
to  follow.  The  plans  for  these  were 
under  way  before  the  article  was  printed, 
but  not  before  the  study  was  begun. 

Now  comes  news  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  demanded  that  Chester  im- 
prove the  insanitary  conditions  disclosed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  State  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  is  urging  the  local  au- 
thorities to  improve  these  conditions.  So 
far,  however,  the  local  authorities  have 
not  acted,  their  excuse  being  lack  of 
money.  Two  things  the  local  people 
have  done.  The  mayor  has  led  a  raid  in 
the  vice  district  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  asked  for  a  general  loan  to 
build  schools. 

CASUALTY    LISTS    OF    PRE- 
VENTABLE  DEATH 

THE  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
among  the  civilian  population  and 
the  armies  of  all  the  countries  engaged 
in  the  war  approaches,  and  perhaps  sur- 
passes, the  number  of  soldiers  killed  in 
action  and  dead  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.  Even  after  the  A.  E.  F.  have 
reached  the  full  proportions  in  view,  the 
casualty  list  will  be  no  greater  than  the 
normal  list  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in 
the  civil  population  of  the  United  States. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  conviction  of  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand,  director  of  the 
American  Commission  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  in  France  who, 
after  a  year's  strenuous  effort  in  that 
country,  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  a  brief  visit  to  attend  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
of  which  he  is  the  president. 

The  death  toll  from  tuberculosis  in 
the  United  States,  leading  that  of  all 
other  diseases,  is  between  150,000  and 
200,000  every  year.  Fifty  thousand 
men,  says  Dr.  Farrand,  were  rejected  in 
the  first  draft  or  subsequently  discharged 
from  the  army  because  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis  in  one  form  or 
another. 

In  Europe,  the  war  has  disclosed  pre- 
disposing conditions  which  existed  before 
and  has  thus  paved  the  way  for  an 
effective  anti-tuberculosis  campaign ;  but 
it  has  also  substantially  increased  the  in- 
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cidence  of  the  disease.  Food  supplies 
have  diminished  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity. The  resulting  state  of  under- 
nutrition in  turn  has  reduced  physical 
resistance,  while  mental  stress  and  worry 
have  lowered  the  general  vitality  and 
augmented  susceptibility  to  the  disease. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion announces  that  there  is  pressing  need 
throughout  the  United  States  for  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  hospital  facilities  for 
the  tuberculous.  It  is  cooperating  with 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  secure  the 
necessary  capital.  To  allay  uneasiness 
in  certain  quarters,  this  board  recently 
announced  that  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
conservation  of  capital  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  building  of  hospitals  will 
not  be  limited  to  temporary  structures, 
but  that  investments  in  permanent  struc- 
tures will  be  approved  if  the  difference 
in  costs  is  not  too  large,  or  if  special 
circumstances  make  them  more  desirable. 

THE   CONSERVATION    OF 
MEDICAL   SKILL 

IN  addition  to  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  whose  members  are  eligible 
for  service  abroad,  the  General  Medical 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  created  a  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps,  to  be  composed  of  physi- 
cians rejected  by  the  Reserve  Corps  on 
account  of  physical  disability,  age  (over 
fifty-five)  or  dependents,  and  of  women 
physicians.  If  found  qualified,  they  will 
be  enrolled  as  available  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  what- 
ever capacity  their  experience  might  be 
most  helpful. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  will 
mean  that  the  members  will  continue  the 
work  in  which  they  are  already  engaged ; 
but  by  volunteering  to  go  elsewhere  or 
to  undertake  other  medical  work,  these 
physicians  will  make  possible  a  nation- 
wide distribution  of  medical  skill  in  con- 
formity to  the  actual  needs  of  the  whole 
population.  It  may  be  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  some  fashionable  resorts 
have  attracted  more  practitioners  than 
are  really  needed  for  the  essential  task 
of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation while  large  and  congested  indus- 
trial sections  are  medically  understaffed. 
Or  there  may  be  a  special  need  for  a  type 
of  specialist  in  certain  munition  indus- 
tries which  can  be  met  only  by  drafting 
men  of  the  requisite  skill  into  the  area. 
Or,  without  a  change  in  residence,  pri- 
vate practitioners  may  be  needed  to  help 
out  in  the  local  public  health  service. 

In  all  such  cases,  it  is  difficult  for  local 
health  officers  to  procure  the  necessary 
assistance  asked  for  by  them  on  grounds 
of  social  welfare.  With  a  great  national 
organization  of  a  patriotic  character  to 
which  to  refer  their  difficulties,  they 
will  secure  the  relief  they  need. 

Many  uninformed  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,   it  is  not  be- 
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lieved  in  the  medical  profession  that 
there  is  a  grave  general  under-supply  of 
medical  skill.  Members  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  have  by  no  means  been  fully 
called  up,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
more  than  a  small  number  of  the  new 
volunteer  service  corps  will  be  required 
to  carry  through  a  satisfactory  national 
allocation.  For  this  reason,  rumors  of 
legislation  to  compel  a  complete  "mobi- 
lization" of  all  medical  men  regardless 
of  fitness  for  service  abroad  are  prema- 
ture, to  say  the  least. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  some  143,000 
doctors  in  the  United  States  between 
80,000  and  95,000  are  in  active  prac- 
tice and  23,000,  or  about  16  per  cent., 
in  the  army  or  navy.  It  is  expected 
that  50,000  represents  the  maximum 
number  likely  to  be  required  in  any 
eventuality  for  army  and  navy. 

ANOTHER  BUREAU  OF  WOM- 
EN IN  INDUSTRY 
IMMEDIATELY  following  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Women's  Division  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  New  York  State  has  es- 
tablished a  new  bureau  to  be  called  the 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry.  The 
commission  believes  that 


the  peculiar  problems  raised  by  the  entry  of 
women  into  new  branches  of  industry  and 
by  the  extension  and  need  of  their  employ- 
ment during  the  war  make  it  essential  that 
a  special  bureau  to  deal  with  these  problems 
be  created;  that  by  the  creation  of  such  an 
official  bureau  the  output  of  the  industrial 
women  of  the  state  can  be  increased  and  the 
health  of  the  women  conserved;  and  that  the 
conditions  of  labor  of  working  women  is  an 
essential   factor   in   winning  the   war. 

One  particular  object  of  the  bureau  is 
to  help  and  instruct  employers  who  for 
the  first  time  are  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  women  and  have  no 
experience,  therefore,  in  the  special  points 
which  must  be  observed  in  management 
to  make  such  employment  a  success,  or 
who  are  introducing  women  into  new 
occupations  and  processes  in  which  they 
have  yet  to  be  tried  out. 

Nelle  Swartz,  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau,  has  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  commission  during  the  past  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wom- 
en in  Industry  of  the  State  Defense 
Council  and  as  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Women  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  She  has  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York  city  and  in  that  capacity  has 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  women 
workers  and  with  employers  in  many 
trades. 

The  creation  of  the  bureau  and  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Swartz  have  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  women 
trade  unionists.  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
Chicago,  president  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Amer- 
ica, writes: 

I  congratulate  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  New  York  State  most  heartily  for  its  far- 
sighted  action.  It  is  a  most  significant  step 
forward  for  the  million  working  women  in 
New  York  state,  but  this  action  is  equally 
significant  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
With  the  establishing  of  the  Woman's  Divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  state's  leadership  in 
establishing  this  Woman's  Bureau,  it  be- 
comes inevitable  that  every  state  will  fall  in 
line  and  give  equal  protection  to  its  women 
workers. 


Communications 


LITHUANIAN  HOPES 

[Dr.  Szlupas  recently  returned  from  Lithu- 
ania by  way  of  Sweden.  The  present  com- 
munication is  in  response  to  a  request  for 
information. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor:  That  in  Germany 
the  annexationist  Pan-German  party  is 
again  coming  to  the  front  is  evidenced,  be- 
sides many  other  circumstances,  by  the  treat- 
ment which  Lithuania  now  experiences  from 
Germany. 

On    February    16,    1918,    the    Council    of 


State  of  Lithuania  (Lietuvos  Taryba)  in 
Vilnius,  has  proclaimed  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. Pressed  by  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral party  and  the  Independent  Socialists, 
Hertling,  on  March  23,  recognized  in  the 
name  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  Germany  Lithu- 
ania's independence,  under  condition  that 
Lithuania  subscribe  to  certain  military,  traf- 
fic, customs  and  financial  compacts,  which 
means  that  Lithuania  should  practically  be- 
come a  vassal   state  of  Germany. 

The  Lithuanians  have  known  the  Germans 
since  the  twelfth  century  and  were  contin- 
ually fighting  their  Drang  nach   Osten.     In 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPH^S  OCTOBER  1,  1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community  center  work,  school 

playleadership,  high  school  and  playground  physical  training  and 

athletics,  and  war  recreation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 

EMERGENCY  COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME 


For    further    information,   address    The   Dean,   2559   Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago 


Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Trains  qualified  students  for  social  work  and 
graduate  nurses  for  public  health  work.  9th 
year  opens  Sept.  16,  1918.  F«r  bulletin  ad- 
dress Bernard  J.  Newmu,  Director,  1308 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment,  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Training  For  Social  Work  in  the  South 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health  offers  courses  in  social  work  and 
public  health  nursing.  Second  year  opens 
October  1.  For  further  information  address 
Henry  H.  Hihhs,  Jr.,  Director,  1112  Capitol 
Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


the  present  world-war,  their  country  was 
overrun  by  the  German  armies  and  suffered 
severe  requisitions,  military  oppression  and 
exploitation  in  many  ways,  without  means 
of  shaking  off  the  hated  yoke,  until  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  and  the  Bolshevistic  anarchy 
came  to  its  unforeseen  assistance. 

In  order  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
people,  Ysenburg  Bierstein  was  recalled,  but 
von  Falkenhausen  continued  to  rule  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  sweet  German  spirit.  The 
Lithuanians  made  a  passive  resistance  to 
the  greed  of  Germany,  always  expecting 
that  somehow  the  Entente  Powers  would  be 
able  to  come  to  their  aid.  Yet  England  and 
France  doubted  if  the  Lithuanians  as  a  na- 
tion were  not  sympathizing  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Already  in  my  Essay  on  Lithuania,  pub- 
lished this  vear  in  Stockholm,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  aspirations  of  the  nation  to  establish 
a  Lithuanian-Lettic  Republic,  and  the  en- 
deavor to  form  a  confederation  in  the  East 
of  Europe  between  Lithuania-Lettonia, 
Ukraine,  Esthonia  and  Finland,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  Germany  and  the 
limitation  of  freedom  of  the  new  nations  just 
mentioned.  Yet  the  Entente  is  busy  to  re- 
establish Russia,   an    impossible   undertaking 


under  the  present  circumstances,  since  the 
Great  Russian  people  are  ignorant  semi-bar- 
barians, disorganized  to  the  core,  do  not  pos- 
sess the  necessary  initiative,  hate  England 
and  suspect  even  America  of  exploiting  in- 
tentions. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  idea  of  the 
confederation  of  the  smaller  progressive 
races  should  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds, 
although  this  confederation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Allies  in  many  ways.  Although 
these  peoples,  being  disarmed,  cannot  think 
of  an  armed  revolt  against  Germany  at  pres- 
ent, yet  when  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  fighting 
their  way  through  Siberia  and  are  trying 
to  establish  order  there,  the  confederation 
would  not  give  rest  to  the  Germans  at  their 
Eastern  border. 

The  Lithuanian  State  Council,  according 
to  diplomatic  dispatches  from  Geneva  dated 
July  8,  has  entered  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  German  greed,  against  the  annexationist 
tendencies,  against  curtailment  of  the  powers 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  against  the  sub- 
ordination of  Lithuanian  affairs  to  the  Ger- 
man Bureau  of  the  Interior. 

Lithuania  badly  needs  the  moral  support 
of  the  Entente  Powers;  and  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  them  if  only  the  En- 
tente should  recognize  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence and  relieve  the  nation's  apprehensions 
concerning  its  independent  future.  Lithuania 
will  not  join  either  the  aristocratic  Poland 
or  the  anarchical  Russia  or  the  autocratic 
Germany.  The  Lithuanians  and  the  Letts 
are  democratic  peoples;  they  have  faith  in 
President  Wilson,  and  the  recognition  of 
Lithuania's  independence  (in  the  form  of 
the  Lithuanian-Lettic  republic)  would  work 
like  magic  in  strengthening  their  resistance 
against  Germany. 

The  formation  of  a  confederation  between 
the  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  the  Ukrainians, 
the  Esthonians  and  Finns,  possesses  possibili- 
ties for  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  momentary 
restoration  of  the  indolent  Russia.  How  soon 
the  Entente  Powers  will  comprehend  the  real 
interest  of  civilization  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
a   riddle  at  the  present  moment. 

John  Szlupas,  M.  D. 

Detroit 

THE  NATION'S  DANGER 

To  the  Editor:  The  communication 
by  Graham  E.  Blandy  in  the  Survey  for 
July  6  impresses  me  as  being  rather  hys- 
terical. It  certainly  does  not  correspond 
with  the  facts  as  given  in  an  article  in  the 
Survey  on  April  27,  or  with  the  article  by- 
Daniel  A.  Poll     .     .     .     in  the  Outlook  for 


July  10.  The  rate  of  venereal  diseases  when 
he  left  France,  he  states,  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent  for  white,  and  ,1  per 
cent  for  colored  soldiers. 

In  order  to  relieve  anxiety,  the  exact  facts 
should  be  known.  If  our  boys  are  being 
corrupted  here  at  home,  the  evil  should  be 
corrected  at  once.  I  may  say  that  this  town 
where  we  have  thousands  of  soldiers  all  the 
time  is  clean,  and  the  chief  of  police  is  co- 
operating with  the  military  authorities  to 
keep  it  so.  Whether  Portland,  across  the 
river,  is  equally  clean,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
very  much  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Blandy's  statistics. 

A.  H.  Thompson. 
[Pastor,  First  Methodist  Episcopal   Church] 

Vancouver,    Wis. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  not  Graham  F.  Blandy 
a  bit  one-sided  in  his  communication 
printed  in  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Survey? 
In  these  days  of  emphasis  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  sickness,  should  not  the  preaching  of 
morality  be  a  part  of  the  fight  against  syphi- 
lis and  gonorrhea?  Mr.  Blandy  says,  "Fol- 
low Christ."  By  all  means;  He  healed  with- 
out asking  questions — but  added  the  admoni- 
tion, "Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee."      (John  V:  5-14.) 

Something  is  needed  throughout  our  whole 
habit  of  thought  and  action  with  respect  to 
those  diseases.  Not  long  ago  a  physician 
who  told  me  that  he  had  just  sent  a  seven- 
year  old  girl  to  the  hospital  for  treatment 
for  gonorrheal  infection,  added  that  the 
child's  uncle,  living  in  the  same  house,  was 
rotten  with  syphilis.  When  I  asked  if  he 
had  told  the  man's  sister  so  that  she  might 
be  careful  to  protect  herself  and  the  chil- 
dren, he  replied,  "No — that  would  be  con- 
sidered  malpractice."     Is   that   right? 

A  Social  Worker. 


JOTTINGS 


LEROY  A.  HALBERT,  former  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  [see  the  Survey  for  June 
29],  together  with  the  former  superintendent 
of  the  municipal  farm,  the  superintendent  of 
the  recreation  department  and  a  welfare 
worker  at  the  municipal  farm,  have  gone 
into  the  War  Camp  Community  service. 
The  superintendent  of  the  women's  reforma- 
tory, the  city  factory  inspector  and  the  head 
of  the  legal  aid  bureau  also  have  resigned, 
and  only  the  heads  of  the  research  bureau 
and  the  parole  department  remain.  Mr.  Hal- 
bert's  successor,  Rer.  W.  H.  Taylor,  is  a 
Baptist  minister  who  has  been  in  Kansas 
City  for  about  five  years.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  continue  the  work 
along  the  same  lines  as  formerly  and  to 
stand  for  "trained  workers  and  no  politics." 


RETURNED  Soldiers'  Welfare  League  is 
the  name  of  a  new  Lutheran  organization 
in  Canada. 


INSTRUCTION  for  unemployed  women  tex- 
tile operatives  in  housework,  in  sewing,  and 
in  various  professions  has  been  provided  in 
Sweden,  where  the  government  has  set  aside 
a  fund  of  100,000  crowns  ($26,800  at  nor- 
mal  exchange)    for  their  tuition. 


THE  exceptions  taken  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waldron  for  violation  of 
the  Espionage  act  [see  the  Survey  for  Feb- 
ruary 16  and  March  30]  are  not  of  sufficient 
value,  according  to  the  attorney  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  of  the  League  of  Demo- 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  uader  the  various 
headings  "Situation*  Wanted,**  "Hels  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St_,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  primary  teacher  in  coun- 
try home  for  girls.    Address  2831  Survey. 


WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  in 
country  home  for  girls.  Address  2832 
Survey. 


WANTED— A  Supervisor  for  a  Trades 
School  for  colored  youth.  Address  2838 
Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE— Wanted  a  head- 
worker  for  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
A  good  position  for  the  right  person. 

WANTED — A  director  for  a  small  social 
center.  Address  Montague  House,  1528  S. 
Main  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


WANTED — Protestant  man  not  subject 
to  draft:  for  store-keeper  and  boys'  care- 
taker in  children's  institution.  Salary  $55.00 
per  month  and  complete  maintenance.  Ap- 
ply to  New  York  Orphanage,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLICITY  expert,  young  man,  out  of 
draft,  excellent  executive,  organizer,  lec- 
turer, editor,  best  references,  wants  position 
in  social  service.    Address  2835  Survey. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  woman, 
in  child-caring  institution  as  visitor  and 
placing  agent  or  parole  officer.  Address 
2840  Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  assistant  super- 
intendent or  matron  in  child-caring  institu- 
tion.   Address  2841  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experiences  in  school 
and  social  work,  and  with  general  knowl- 
edge of  mental  hygiene  work,  wants  posi- 
tion, assisting  social  psychiatrist  or  mental 
hygiene  society  doing  propaganda  work. 
Experience  rather  than  salary  desired.  Ref- 
erences.    Address  2843,  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MOTHER  of  two  children  living  in  sub- 
urb desires  to  take  entire  charge  of  two  or 
three  children  in  her  own  home.  Ages  three 
to  six  years.  Airy  rooms,  large  garden, 
competent  help,  sympathetic  companionship. 
Address  2842  Survey. 


RYE  BEACH  SCHOOL  for  Backward 
Children.  Individual  Instruction.  Anna  F. 
Berault,  Prin.,  311  Post  Road,  Rye,  New 
York. 


cratic  Control,  to  make  possible  a  success- 
ful appeal.  The  Boston  attorney  who  studied 
the  evidence  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  case:  "The  injustice 
in  this  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  jury  in  its  findings  found  that  Waldron 
wilfully  attempted  to  cause  insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny  and  refusal  of  duty,  etc. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  there 
was  ample  evidence  for  the  jury  to  find  that 
in  distributing  the  pamphlet,  The  Word  of 
the  Cross,  he  was  simply  stating  his  own  per- 
sonal religious  convictions." 


JOEL  DU  BOIS  HUNTER  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago  and  will  re- 
turn to  that  city  to  begin  work  on  September 
1.  Mr.  Hunter's  long  identification  with  the 
social  work  of  Chicago  as  a  resident  of 
Chicago  Commons  for  six  years,  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  and  as  chief  probation  officer  of 
the  juvenile  court — the  last  named  by  virtue 
of  passing  the  civil  service  examination  at 
the  head  of  the  list — exceptionally  equips 
and  qualifies  him  for  the  city-wide  work  of 
his  new  position.  Mr.  Hunter  has  completely 
recovered  from  the  long  illness  that  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  upon  his  active 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Charities  which  he  had  gone  to  the 
coast  to  assume.  He  will  be  welcomed  back 
to  Chicago  by  his  many  friends  and  co- 
workers with  whom  he  cooperated  so  fully 
and  effectively. 


A  CENTRAL  and  two  auxiliary  commis- 
sions have  been  appointed  by  the  Italian 
government  to  study  and  formulate  measures 
necessary  to  pass  from  a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  peace.  One  of  the  sub-commissions 
deals  with  administrative,  judicial  and 
social  questions,  the  other  with  industrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  ones.  Each 
will  be  subdivided  into  subject  groups  whose 
directors,  with  the  two  chairmen,  will  con- 
stitute the  central  commission.  The  latter 
will  examine  the  findings  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees and  from  these  draft  a  general  re- 
port for  parliament.  The  personnel  of  all 
the  committees  and  sections  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  president  of  the  cabinet. 


THE  House  of  Commons  has  passed  on  third 
and  final  reading  the  education  bill  intro- 
duced last  year  providing  for  nursery  schools 
for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  com- 
plete enforcement  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance between  the  ages  of  five  and  four- 
teen, and  abolition  of  all  employment  for 
profit  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 


WHILE  larger  plans  for  civilian  relief  in 
Russia,  linked  as  they  are  to  considerations 
of  a  political  nature,  are  still  pending,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  conformity  with 
President  Wilson's  desire  to  show  American 
good  will,  is  equipping  a  relief  ship  with 
foodstuffs,  clothing  and  medicine  for  dis- 
patch "at  the  earliest  possible  moment."  A 
group  of  Red  Cross  representatives  will  go  on 
the  same  ship.  One  of  the  special  objects 
of  the  expedition  will  be  to  help  in  caring 
for  prisoners  returning  from  Germany  and 
Austria  who,  in  large  numbers,  have  been 
underfed   and   are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 


IN  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
occurs  the  following  paragraph:  "Indict- 
ments resulting  from  Eastland  disaster.  The 
courts  have  not  acted  under  existing  indict- 
ments in  the  matter  of  the  licensed  officers 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Eastland 
when  she  sank.  Therefore,  the  suspended 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  these  officers  has 
not  been  concluded.  The  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  has  been  called  without 
result  to  the  delay  of  over  two  years,   and 


to  its  results  in  preventing  the  conclusion  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  licensed 
officers   required   by  law." 

"The  graves  of  812  victims,"  writes  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor,  "who  lost  their  lives  by  the 
overturning  of  the  steamer  at  her  dock  in 
the  Chicago  River  make  their  own  comment, 
which  might  include  the  fact  that  the  official 
complaining  of  this  outrageous  delay  was 
not  conspicuous  for  efforts  to  expedite  the  in- 
quiry instituted  at  the  time  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  officers  licensed 
by  his  department  were  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  disaster." 


A  SECOND  unit  of  reconstruction  aides  has 
been  selected  by  the  surgeon-general  to  go  to 
France  where  the  first  unit  has  been  working 
since  early  in  May.  It  will  consist  to  one- 
half  of  women  trained  in  physio-therapy 
and  the  other  half  of  specialists  in  occupa- 
tional therapy;  the  first  being  graduates 
from  normal  schools  of  physical  education 
and  experienced  in  dealing  with  pathologieal 
cases,  and  the  second  having  had  special 
training  in  industrial  crafts.  The  aides  are 
assigned  to  base  and  general  hospitals  as 
civilian  employes  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  army  and  help  in  the  physical  and 
mental  "reconstruction"  of  disabled  soldiers 
before  these  are  discharged. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  insertions; 

cepy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlet*  from  pobUshsrs 

Adult  Education  and  the  War.  A  plea  for 
the  compulsory  education  of  the  non- 
English-speaking  foreign-born  adult.  By 
Max  Loeb,  Marquette  building,  Chicago. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  anp  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associate*. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Bos*  Efficient.  The  Befianici*  *f 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  frem  the  Survey.  S  ct*.  Surrey 
Associate*,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St,  New  York. 

Heaven  and  Hell.  Swedenborg's  great  work.  100 
pages,  15  cts.  postpaid.  Pastor  Landenberger, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Stort  of  Co-oferation.  By  Ague*  D.  War- 
bane.  16  pp.  5  cent*.  Published  by  The 
Co-operative  League  of  America,  2  Wen  13th 
St.,  New  York. 

Yon  Should  Know  Aeout  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request,  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Anociatien,  71  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston. 

PERIODICALS 


fifty  Cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inter- 
tiem;    copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  Issues 
(October  to  June):  $3;  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Origi- 
nal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
new*  note*,  bibliographic*  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  91 
Westford  Avenue,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  Chili  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  »2  a  year: 
National   Child   Labor   Committee,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.    50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman,  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  page*  on  race  relation*  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Vs.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces  i  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St..  New  York. 

COMING  MEETINGS 

Fifty  cents  m  lint  per  month;  four  weekly  intor- 
tiont;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  mouth. 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coof- 
erative  Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League   of  America,   2   W.    13    St.,   New  York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

If  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  knoiv  the  agencies 
at  ivork  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

iiTTOW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
MFjL  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  ivork  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
eluding  one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of   Municipal   Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission   Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers',   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work,  Bmr. 
Electoral  Reform.  Ti,  Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for   Study   and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   fsr  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics.   Ann. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,  Hi,  Nlucan,  Ti, 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public  Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,   Er. 


RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn;,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

NWVVCYMCA,     POLA. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau  of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,  Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive   Constructive   Girls'   Work   of  Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Natl.   League   for  Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work     Council, 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  15.  Andrews,  secy;  131  K.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  \2\\  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


If  Sf~l 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  12H 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  pres.;  C. 
G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. Advocates  a  rational  and  fundamental  re- 
form in  electing  representatives.  Pamphlet  free. 
Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH—  261 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  38  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 

acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Cooperates  with  hundreds  of  social 
agencies.  Headquarters  for  child  welfare  mate- 
rials,   exhibits,    literature,    etc.      Inquiries    invited. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.;  William  T.  Cross,  gen. 
sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court  Chicago.  General  or- 
ganization to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes 
proceedings  annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
Main  division  and  chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  Herman  Biggs. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The   Local    Community,   Frances   Ingram. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams. 
Organization    of    Social    Forces,   W.    J.    Norton. 
Uniting   of    Native   and    Foreign    Born,    Graham 
Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  William  H.  Baldwin,  sec'y;  A.  S.  Frissell, 
treas.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  develops 
necessary  agencies  of  relief;  encourages  co-opera- 
tion between  existing  agencies;  trains  Negro  so- 
cial workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

■ — Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;  Red  Cross  seals,  educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War" 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANISATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY      ASSOCIATES,      INC Robert  W.   de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments-  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'";  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  says:  "It  is  a  forceful  and  vivid  presentation  of  a  point  of  view  with  respect 
to  education  which  is  as  novel  as  it  is  illuminating." 

CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  INDUSTRY  ByHELENMAnox      n«*uo 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America  after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  without  Prussianizing  the 
workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this  forward- loosing  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows  that  productive  force 
really  depends  (among  free  workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and  that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be 
recognized  and  educated. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  conditions  specially  made  by  the  author  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Experiments,  and  is  heartily  endorsed  by  that  body. 

BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  PEACE:  Revolution  or  Reconstruction 

By  BROUGHAM  VILLIERS,  Author  of  "The  Socialistic  Movement  in  England,  etc."  Ready  August  I 

It  is  here  argued  that  the  problem  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  is  essentially  a  revolutionary  one,  in  the  sense  that  it  implies 
the  making  of  fundamental  changes  in  a  rapid  manner  instead  of  by  the  slower  methods  of  reform  and  evolution.  To  attempt 
to  show  how  this  revolution  may  be  carried  out  in  a  peaceful  way,  "in  due  form  of  law,"  avoiding  violence,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  work,  which  deals  in  a  vigorous  and  independent  way  with  the  problems  of  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxation, 
agricultural  reform  and  small  holdings,  the  probable  effects  of  the  war  in  foreign  countries,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  future  and 
the  reaction  of  European  politics  on  British  problems.  The  book  sets  forth  no  Utopian  schemes,  but  is  a  sane  effort  at  construc- 
tive imagination,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Problems  of  the  Peace. 


MUNICIPAL  HOUSECLEANING 


By  WM.  PARR  CAPES  and  JEANNE  D.  CARPENTER,  Introduction  by  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Burnes.    Net  $6.00 

This  publication  brings  together  in  compact  form,  and  presents  in  an  interesting  and  easily  understandable  way,  the  experiences 
of  American  cities  with  the  various  methods  used  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  their  municipal  wastes — street  refuse,  sew- 
age, garbage,  rubbish,  manure,  and  ashes.  It  summarizes  the  views  of  experts  on  all  points  on  which  there  is  general  agree- 
ment, and  gives  the  opinions  on  both  sides  of  controversial  questions.  It  presents  a  formidable  amount  of  data  that  can  only 
be  collected  from  a  large  mass  of  literature  and  hundreds  of  municipal  departments  and  bureaus.  Each  report,  before  being 
sent  to  the  official  requesting  it,  was  subjected  to  the  severest  expert  criticism. 


MAN'S  SUPREME  INHERITANCE 

By  F.  MATTIAS  ALEXANDER.  Net   $2.00 

With   an    Introductory   word  by   Professor  John   Dewey,   of 
Columbia  University. 

In  this  book,  which  for  its  original  and  convincing  argu- 
ment and  width  of  scope  must  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  thinking  man  and  woman,  the  author  claims  that  it 
is  only  by  the  extended  use  of  the  CONSCIOUS  INTELLI- 
GENCE that  the  human  race  can  enter  upon  its  SU- 
PREME INHERITANCE.  He  concludes  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  man  to  renounce  the  supposedly  in- 
fallible guidance  of  instinct  and  to  replace  it  by  the  con- 
scious guidance  and  control  of  the  entire  human  organ- 
ism. 


MAIDS,  WIVES  AND  WIDOWS 

The  Law  of  the  Land  and  of  the  Various  States  as 
It  Affects  Women 

By  ROSE  FALLS  BRES.  Net   $2.00 

N.  T.  Tribune  says:  "A  singularly  lucid  and  comprehen- 
sive conspectus  of  all  the  legislation  in  question,  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  serve  the  layman's  needs  and  sufficient- 
ly suggestive  to  be  of  directing  value  to  the  professional 
reader.  To  our  mind,  every  woman  should  systematically 
study  law,  as  she  does  the  three  'R's';  and  to  the  mul- 
titude who  have  not  done  so,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have, 
this  volume  will  be  a  veritable  treasure." 

USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT  By  alissa  franc.  Net$s.oo 

With  an  Introduction  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chief  of  the  Economics  Division  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  the  N.  T.  Globe,  says:  "The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  paternal,  but  it  Is  fraternal.  It  can  be 
of  much  more  help  to  each  one  of  us  if  we  understand  its  activities  better.  In  no  country  of  the  world  and  at  no  time  in  his- 
tory has  any  nation  undertaken  more  seriously  and  more  efficiently  the  problem  of  assisting  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of  immense  practical  help  to  the  people.  This  book  goes  at  the  matter  in  a  concise  and 
intelligible  way." 

SALT.   The  Education  of  Griffith  Adams 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS.  Net    $1.50 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "A  finely  significant  novel 
written  with  a  deep  understanding  of  the  facts  and  with 
a  spiritual  insight  that  does  not  flag  even  for  a  moment 
as  it  throws  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  human  nature. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  novel  to  awaken  us  to  obscure 
and  seldom  acknowledged  truths,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Norris  does  for  us  in  'Salt.' " 

THE  PROMISE  OF  AIR 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  author  of  "The  Wave,  "Ju- 
lius Le  Vallon,"  "The  Garden  of  Survival,"  etc.  Net   $1.50 

Boston  Transcript  says:  "An  exceptional  novelty." 

Philadelphia  Ledper  says:   "Mr.  Blackwood's  imaginative 

treatment,   and  his  sense   of  the   endless  beauty  of  the 

world,  make  the  novel  as  beautiful  as  it  is  remarkable  and 

inspiring." 
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Net    $1.60 

The  theme  is  the  expiation  of  a  fault  committed  in  pre- 
vious incarnations  by  a  woman  who  is  married  to  one 
man  and  is  loved  by  another.  The  authors  show  us  the 
same  characters  in  four  different  lives,  one  of  them  being 
England  of  to-day,  and  the  others  being  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Italy  in  the  days 
of  the  Medicis.  The  fate  of  the  three  works  itself  out  and 
reparation  is  made. 

THE  CLOUD 

By  SARTELL  PRENTICE.  Net   50  cents 

A  stirring  and  eloquelMfc.yppeal  to  the  deepest  moral  con- 
victions of  all  nationalities  in  America  for  loyalty  to  the 
war  as  our  cause  and  to  Great  Britain  as  our  ally. 


THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN 


By  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON. 


Net  $2.00 


Highly  commended  by  John  Mase  field. 
Boston  Transcript  says:  "No  English  poet  of  late,  with  the  exception  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  has  a  purer  strain  of  magic  than 
Siegfried  Sassoon.  Unknown  to  American  readers,  this  poet  comes  out   of  war-stricken   England,  with  a  gift  of  incomparable 
beauty,  awakening  our  spirits  to  gleaming  vistas  beyond  the  ruck  and  gloom  of  the  present." 
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The  New  Mexican  Immigration 


By  J,   Blaine  Gwin 

SECRETARY,   ASSOCIATED   CHARITIES,  EL   PASO,   TEXAS 


THE  order  suspending  the  operation  of  the  literacy 
test  and  the  collection  of  the  head  taxes  of  eight 
dollars  upon  Mexican  laborers  coming  into  this 
country  applies  only  to  those  who  have  entered  into 
a  contract  to  do  one  of  these  three  classes  of  work:  main- 
tenance of  way,  that  is  railroad  work ;  agricultural  work  ; 
work  in  lignite  coal  mines. 

The  regulations  provide  that  if  the  men  enter  with  their 
families,  these  must  also  be  transported  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment, which  regulation,  if  properly  enforced,  would  pro- 
tect the  border  communities  from  unnecessary  and  unjust  so- 
cial problems  which  burdened  them  before  the  passage  of  the 
immigration  law  providing  for  the  literacy  test  and  head  tax. 
This  part  of  the  regulation,  however,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce. 

There  undoubtedly  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  this  section, 
especially  of  laborers  for 
railroad  work.  This  is 
no  new  situation ;  there 
has  been  a  shortage  for 
some  time.  Yet,  the 
number  of  contractors  at 
the  immigration  bridge 
in  El  Paso  hoping  to  se- 
cure employes  through 
the  new  regulations 
would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  very  great 
shortage  at  this  time.  If 
there  is  any  shortage  in 
agricultural  laborers 
through  the  Southwest, 
and  especially  in  Texas 
and  along  the  border,  in 
New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, this  shortage  is  not 
indicated  at  all  by  the 
demands  at  the  entry 
ports  for  Mexican  help- 
ers. 
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AN  order  issued  by  W ' .  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  June  12, 
2X  suspends  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  illiteracy  test,  the  con- 
tract labor  clause  and  the  head  tax  provisions  of  the  immigration  act 
to  permit  the  temporary  admission  of  alien  laborers  from  Mexico,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  all  other  respects  admissible  under  the  existing  law. 

The  order  provides  that  an  alien  who  violates  the  conditions  exacted 
shall  be  immediately  deported;  and  a  number  of  measures  are  taken 
to  facilitate  identification.  This  temporary  admission  is  further  limited 
by  the  stipulation  that  the  head  of  the  family  must  have  secured  em- 
ployment in  an  agricultural  pursuit,  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads, 
or  lignite  coal  mining. 

Various  duties  of  notification  are  imposed  upon  the  employer  of 
men  thus  admitted  who  is  obliged,  also,  "fully  to  disclose  to  the  immi- 
gration officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plan  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  such  alien,  including  wages,  how  often  paid, 
housing  conditions  and  duration  of  employment."  The  employer  must 
promise  in  writing  that  he  will  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  similar 
labor  in  the  community,  that  the  laws  of  the  state  with  regard  to 
housing  and  sanitation  will  be  observed,  and  that  he  will  withhold 
certain  sums  from  the  wages  of  his  imported  laborers  and  deposit  them 
with  the  postal  savings  bank  as  a  hold  over  any  man  who  might  be 
tempted  to  break  loose  and  remain  idle  or  find  work  on  his  own  hook. 

The  branches  of  the  United  States  immigration  and  employment 
services  at  El  Paso  largely  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  Mexican  immi- 
gration. Mr.  Gwin,  the  writer  of  this  article,  will  be  remembered  by 
many  readers  for  his  illuminating  account  of  conditions  at  the  border 
at  the  time  of  General  Pershing's  zvithdrazval  from  Mexican  territory 
(the  Survey  for  March  3,  1917)-  His  discussion  of  the  immediate  and 
probable  future  effects  of  the  new  stream  of  Mexican  immigration  is 
based  upon  intimate  first-hand  experience. — Editor. 


At  El  Paso,  the  largest  entry  port  on  the  border,  almost  all 
the  laborers  enter  into  contracts  for  railroad  work  or  main- 
tenance of  way.  At  Laredo,  the  majority  of  those  who  come 
over,  especially  since  the  suspension  order,  are  reported  to  be 
going  to  the  coal  mines.  They  are  working  only  for  those 
mines  which  have  always,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree, 
employed  Mexican  laborers. 

Since  the  suspension  order  there  has  already  been  a  slight 
but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  from  Mexico. 
This  increase  has  not  in  any  degree  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands for  workers  from  the  contractors.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  information  disseminates  very  slowly  into 
Mexico,  so  that  probably  many  have  not  yet  learned  of  the 
new  regulations.  Reports  from  Mexico  indicate  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  steady  stream  of 
laborers     towards     the     border.       The     last     report     from 

Mexico  has  it  that  at 
present  Carranza  has 
offered  free  transporta- 
tion from  certain  sec- 
tions to  the  border  for 
those  who  wish  to  come 
up  here  for  employment. 
If  this  is  true  it  is  a 
frank  admission  of  the 
part  of  the  President  of 
Mexico  that  conditions 
of  employment  and  liv- 
ing are  very  bad ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  is 
helping  them  to  this 
country  partly  to  break 
up  congested  sections 
where,  on  account  of 
living  conditions,  dis- 
satisfaction may  be  mrn- 
ifest.  The  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the 
number  crossing  over 
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A   typical  Mexican  home  on  the  border 


would  indicate  that  the  Mexican  laborers  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  at  what  they  consider  good  wages. 

The  agricultural  workers  are  going  out  at  $1.50  a  day  and 
the  railroad  workers  at  25  cents  an  hour  for  a  ten  hour  day  and 
the  wages  for  work  in  the  mines  vary  from  $2.25  to  $5.00, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  work.  Surface  indications  are  that 
the  demand  for  laborers  so  greatly  exceeds  the  supply  that 
the  influx  of  Mexican  help  will  not  materially  influence 
wages.  The  Mexicans  who  go  to  the  mines  must  join  unions 
to  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  very  many  will  go  to  work  on  the 
farms  as  long  as  other  work  offers. 

If  the  supply  of  Mexican  laborers  for  railroad  work  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  no  doubt  this  new  supply 
would  act  to  keep  wages  at  their  present  level.  In  fact,  Mexi- 
can labor  in  the  past  has  always  had  that  effect  in  railroad 
work.  The  immigration  officials  on  the  border  expect  a  greatly 
increased  demand  from  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  for  help 
during  harvest  time,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  confidence  that 
the  supply  of  Mexican  help  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this 
demand. 

The  ruling  suspending  these  sections  of  the  immigration 
law  provide  that  these  exceptions  are  to  be  made   for,   and 


A  good  type  of  Mexican  laborers  employed  hi   Maintenance  of   Way 
railroad  work;  "Renganche,"  they  call  it 


the  men  are  to  be  admitted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed,  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  contract  entered  into  with  the  em- 
ployers provides  that  they  are  to  return  the  men  and  their 
families  at  the  expiration  of  specified  times.  Therefore,  even 
if  the  immigration  from  Mexico  should  be  tremendously  in- 
creased it  would  have  no  social  consequences  of  importance  be- 
yond the  possible  effect  it  might  have  in  keeping  down  or 
lowering  wages.  The  Mexicans  have  no  intentions  of 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  reside.  The  majority  of  them 
will  return  to  their  country  again  this  winter,  no  matter  how 
much  work  there  is.  Those  who  do  not  go  back  so  soon  will 
do  so  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  or  saved  up  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money.  Mexican  laborers  have  always  come  over  as  a  class 
to  reside  here  only  during  the  period  of  their  employment — 
generally  the  summer  months — returning  at  regular  periods 
to  spend  their  money  in  their  own  country. 

The  value  of  the  literacy  test  and  the  head  tax  has  been 
to  protect  certain  sections  of  this  country  from  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  Mexican  population  than  could  be  provided 
with  homes  and  schooling  and  be  in  other  ways  assimilated 
properly.  It  has  not  seemed  to  act  as  a  selective  test ;  but  as 
there  has  been  very  little  migration  northward,  and  since  most 
of  those  coming  now  are  laborers  who  will  to  a  large  degree 
return  to  their  home  country,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  letting  down  of  the  bars  will  have 
bad  consequences  for  the  border  communities. 
There  is  one  question,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection which  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
What,  besides  their  wages,  are  these  Mexican 
laborers  taking  home  with  them  from  their 
"MRU  sojourn  among  us  when  they  leave?  Are  they 
^  3  coming   and   going  without   any   effect   upon 

their  lives  and   their  manner  of  living  after 
they  return  to  Mexico? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Mexicans  came  across  the  line  in  great  num- 
bers. Many  entire  families  lived  in  our  bor- 
der towns  for  four  or  five  years.  The  chil- 
dren went  to  school,  the  men  worked,  the  boys 
attended  the  Mexican  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
settlements;  some  went  to  night  schools  and 
learned  English.  And  then  the  majority  of 
them  went  back  to  Mexico.  The  exodus 
began  just  about  a  year  ago. 
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Other  Mexicans  have  been  coming  up  each  spring, 
often  leaving  their  families  in  border  towns  but  some- 
times taking  them  with  them  to  railroad  camps  to  the 
mines — and  once  in  a  while  to  farms.  In  the  fall  they 
generally  return  to  their  own  country.  The  majority 
of  these  families  of  which  I  have  spoken  come  from 
northern  Mexico,  but  some  come  from  farther  south 
in  the  central  states.  What  of  the  families?  Do  they 
build  different  houses  or  desire  more  schooling  for  their 
children?  Do  they  dress  differently?  Are  they  more 
industrious?  Is  their  standard  of  living  and  their 
social  and  political  life  higher  in  any  way  than  that  of 
their  neighbors  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  a  brief  residence  among  the  people  of  an- 
other nation? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would  throw  a  valu- 
able light  upon  any  efforts  made  along  the  border  in 
Texas  or  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Americanization  of 
our  own  Mexican  population.  It  would  show  how 
the  new  opportunity  might  best  be  used. 


The  new  regulations  provide  that  the  men  must  take  their  families 
with  them  and  not  leave  them  in  border  towns 


Walter  Rauschenbusch 

1861—1918 
By  Graham  Taylor 


WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH  was  the  fore- 
most interpreter  of  contemporary  social  Chris- 
tianity. Other  men  of  his  own  day  were  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  him  in  formulating  its  prin- 
ciples and  applying  them  to  actual  conditions  and  concrete 
situations,  with  which  they  were  personally  more  familiar  than 
he  could  be  through  most  of  his  working  life.  Canon  Samuel 
A.  Barnett  was  one  such  man.  Washington  Gladden  and 
Dean  Hodges  were  others.  But  he  surpassed  them  not  only, 
but  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  of  the 
former  generation  as  well,  in  being  the  historical  interpreter 
of  the  Christian  social  movement. 

In    giving    the    "Social    Gospel,"    which    he    expounded, 
preached  and  taught,  its  historical  setting,  he  not  only  proved 
its  source  to  have  been  Christ's  own  teaching  of  "The  King- 
dom   of    the    Father,"    but 
also    demonstrated    the    le- 
gitimacy of  its  development 
in  the  faith  and  the  prac- 
tice   of    the    church.      He 
more  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporary  exponents   made 


the  social  ideal,  interpretation  and  application  of  Christianity 
orthodox.  And  he  did  this  notwithstanding  his  outspoken 
economic  radicalism  and  his  open  advocacy  of  socialism.  Few 
of  his  ministerial  or  lay  brethren  in  the  churches  followed  him 
so  far,  yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  social  creed  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  without  dissent  even  from  the 
most  conservative  constituents  of  that  almost  all-inclusive  fed- 
eration, had  it  not  been  for  the  wide  reading  and  prevalent 
influence  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch 's  "Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis." 

For  this  great  task  he  had  an  equipment  which  came  to  him 
by  inheritance,  acquirement  and  experience.  His  father,  repre- 
senting a  family  heritage  handed  down  by  a  long  line  of  uni- 
versity educated  and  ministerial  ancestors  and  kinsmen,  came 

to  this  country  from  Germany 
to  contribute  religious  fellowship 
and  guidance  to  the  multitude 
of  his  liberty-seeking  countrymen 
who  emigrated  to  America  dur- 
ing the  unrest  which  prevailed 
in  the  Fatherland  preceding  and 


Mexican  famil 


and  eating  in  the  open 
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WALTER    RAUSCHENBUSCH 


following  the  revolution  of  1848.  This  missionary  impulse 
impelled  the  son  to  seek  his  first  field  for  ministerial  work 
among  the  tenement-house  dwellers  and  workers  in  New 
York  city,  with  whom  he  lived  and  labored  for  eleven  years. 
His  innately  democratic  spirit  developed  there  by  what  he  saw 
of  actual  conditions  and  by  what  the 
human  results  and  reactions  in  this  sit- 
uation taught  him. 

Losing  his  hearing  by  returning  to 
his  work  too  soon  after  an  illness,  he 
fell  back  upon  his  scholastic  tastes  and 
capacities  to  develop  aptitude  and 
equipment  for  interpretation  and 
teaching.  His  great  abilities  and  serv- 
ices were  increasingly  recognized  not 
only  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  where  for  twenty-one  years 
he  taught  the  New  Testament  and  lat- 
terly church  history,  but  also  by  the 
country-wide  demands  for  his  lectur- 
ing and  for  his  writing,  which  for 
years  had  so  far  transcended  his  ability 
to  meet  them. 

Professor  Rauschenbusch's  death  on 
July  25  adds  emphasis  to  the  last  two 
interpretations  which  he  left — -of  his 
views  and  of  himself.     In  response  to 

the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Woelfkin,  a  former  colleague  at  Roch- 
ester, he  recently  wrote  a  statement  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  issues  of  the  war,  which  invites  comparison  with  his  latest 
book1  which  was  written  during  the  war. 

His  long  maintained  silence  on  the  motives  and  aims  of  the 
Allies  and  his  failure  to  join  in  the  protest  against  atrocities 
which  discriminated  against  the  Germans,  awakened  doubts 
which  were  bewildering  to  some  of  his  friends  and  readers 
to  whom  he  had  interpreted  the  social  gospel.  His  Christian- 
ity and  the  Social  Crisis  had  left  no  doubt  of  his  democratic 
interpretation  of  history.  His  Christianizing  the  Social  Order 
demonstrated  his  courage  and  personal  sincerity  in  applying 
his  convictions  to  the  accepted  conditions  and  divisive  issues 
of  his  own  day  and  generation.  In  his  Prayers  of  the  Social 
Awakening  he  had  even  turned  his  heart  and  soul  inside  out 
— manward  and   Godward. 

All  these  publications  had  been  issued  long  before  the  war. 
What  had  become  of  the  social  consciousness  and  conscience, 
the  democratic  faith,  the  passion  for  liberty  and  the  sacrifice 
for  the  oppressed  which  they  had  so  finely  and  fearlessly  de- 
clared ?  While  many  had  reason  thus  to  query,  he  was  writing 
this  last  book.  What  account  does  it  give  of  these  great  assets 
of  his  own  life,  with  which  so  many  other  lives  were  enriched 
and  ennobled  ? 

Although  this  presentation  of  A  Theology  for  the  Social 
Gospel  was  planned  long  before  the  war  to  supplement  and 
consummate  his  historical  and  practical  interpretation  of  social 
Christianity,  and  although  it  admitted  only  of  incidental  refer- 
ences to  the  war,  yet  any  change  of  ideal,  spirit  and  viewpoint 
could  not  fail  to  betray  itself  all  along  the  line  of  his  dis- 
cussion. For  here  he  treated  such  tell-tale  topics  as  the  auto- 
cratic and  democratic  concepts  of  God ;  the  corporate  personal- 
ity, or  "superman,"  as  incarnated  in  the  organized  kingdom  of 
evil  and  in  the  commonwealth  of  good,  or  the  "Kingdom  of 
God" ;  the  collective  or  community  sin  and  the  social  salva- 
tion ;  the  inter-play  between  personality  and  solidarity,  involv- 


'A   Theology   for   the    Social   Gospel. 
$1.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey   $1.60. 
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ing  the  suffering  of   the  innocent  and  sacrifice  with   Christ 
in  bearing  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

At  every  one  of  these  points — and  at  many  another — Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch  rang  true  to  the  most  radical  statements 
he  had  previously  made  of  his  faith  in  democracy  and  his  hope 
of  its  realization  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  his  illustrations  and  appli- 
cations refer  more  to  the  class  struggle 
in  all  nations  than  to  the  pending 
struggle  between  nations,  is  consistent 
with  his  previous  stand  for  the  inter- 
nationalism of  social  democracy. 

His  principal  references  to  the  war 
show  no  sign  of  any  change  of  base 
or  spirit.  "The  war  is  the  most  acute 
and  tremendous  social  problem  of  all." 
"Before  the  war  the  social  gospel  dealt 
with  social  classes;  today  it  is  being 
translated  into  international  terms." 
"The  social  problem  and  the  war 
problem  are  fundamentally  one  prob- 
lem, and  the  social  gospel  faces  both 
ways."  These  assertions  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  the  volume.  As  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  he  predicted:  "If 
the  nations  emerge  into  a  long  peace 
with  disarmament,  this  war  will  be 
recorded  as  a  holy  and  redemptive  war.  If  preparedness  and 
universal  service  become  permanent  institutions  of  American 
life,  profound  changes  in  the  popular  philosophy  of  life  and 
in  religious  thought  will  follow." 

Of  the  bearing  of  the  war  on  the  religious  sanctions  for  the 
struggle  for  social  justice,  he  had  this  to  say:  Referring  to 
"professional  theologians  who  belong  by  kinship  and  sympathy 
to  the  bourgeois  classes  and  are  constitutionally  incapacitated 
for  understanding  any  revolutionary  ideas,  past  or  present," 
he  charged  them  with  sneering  at  Jesus'  "radical  sayings 
about  property  and  non-resistance  which  seem  to  them  unprac- 
tical or  visionary,"  as  "ascetic  and  apocalyptic."  But  he 
added:  "If  the  present  chastisement  of  God  purges  our  in- 
tellects and  upper-class  iniquities,  we  shall  no  longer  damn 
these  sayings  by  calling  them  eschatological,  but  shall  exhibit 
them  as  anticipations  of  the  fraternal  ethics  of  democracy  and 
prophecies  of  a  social  common  sense." 

These  are  almost  all  the  references  to  the  war  made  in  the 
book.  They  are  all  in  line  with  the  author's  more  explicit 
statement  of  his  attitude  toward  the  war  published  the  middle 
of  July.  This  statement  in  turn  throws  light  upon  those 
references.  While  asserting  that  all  recent  wars  show  mod- 
ern civilization  to  be  "on  the  same  basis  of  covetousness,"  the 
difference  being  "mainly  between  early  pickings  and  late  leav- 
ings," yet  he  charged  that  it  had  been  Germany's  "unhappy 
fate  to  formulate  as  a  doctrine  what  other  nations  practice 
under  temptation,  and  to  be  the  champion  of  two  hateful 
remnants  of  the  past,  autocracy  and  war."  In  language  that 
should  banish  all  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  he  declared: 

A  victory  for  the  Central  Powers  would  doubtless  fasten  this 
philosophy  of  imperialism  and  militarism  on  the  world.  I  should 
regard  this  as  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  world  and  have  always 
feared  a  German  triumph.  I  heartily  hope  that  out  of  all  this  suf- 
fering will  come  the  downfall  of  all  autocratic  government  in  the 
Central  Empires  and  of  the  class  divisions  which  now  hold  down 
free  and  fraternal  life,  so  that  the  dreams  of  true  German  patriots 
will  be  fulfilled  at  last. 

As  to  atrocities,  he  said  that  "while  the  victors  in  war  are 
always  tempted  to  a  policy  of  oppression  and  spoliation."  \  et 
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that  "Germany  being  the  heir  of  the  traditions  of  war  and 
the  conscious  and  scientific  exponent  of  its  methods,  has  done 
all  these  things  more  swiftly,  completely  and  deliberately,  as 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  destruction  of  Northern  France 
and  the  recent  subjugation  of  Russia  have  shown." 

That  his  earlier  writings  have  spread  everywhere  among 
free  peoples  through  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish  and  Jap- 
anese translations,  as  well  as  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  is  cited  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  Germany  they 
have  not  yet  found  a  publisher.  He  was  "rarely  able  to  get 
that  sense  of  spiritual  consent  and  harmony  in  discussing  social 
and  political  questions  with  German  intellectuals  which  I  had 
in  similar  discussions  with  French  and  Swiss  scholars." 

To  his  delay  in  making  this  declaration  he  referred,  alluding 
to  his  isolating  infirmity  of  deafness:  "Others  seem  to  have 
found  it  easier  to  come  to  fixed  conclusions,  perhaps  because 
they  are  in  readier  contact  with  public  opinion  than  I  can  be." 

Having  a  son  who  "with  my  approval  is  at  the  front  to  help 
in  meeting  the  present  offensive,"   this   father  concluded   his 


self-interpretation  by  frankly  conceding  that  "we  best  realize 
some  things  through  our  children."  Is  it  fair  to  doubt  that 
the  translator  of  the  most  widely  used  German  version  of  My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee  was  what  he  knew  himself  to  be:  "I 
was  born  an  American  citizen  and  have  never  dreamed  of 
being  anything  else.  Never  at  any  time  have  I  had  any  sense 
whatever  of  allegiance  to  any  other  government  or  nation." 

He  also  declared  his  "profound  cause  for  gratitude  that  we 
have  a  leader  who  wants  peace  and  who  has  set  the  idea  of 
democracy  emphatically  to  the  front  as  the  real  issue."  And 
therefore,  he  said,  "The  President  deserves  our  earnest  support 
in  standing  for  the  noble  ends  to  which  he  has  given  such 
remarkable  expression." 

In  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch  the 
whole  church  loses  one  of  its  most  fearless  thinkers,  the  Chris- 
tian social  movement  one  of  its  most  widely  recognized  and 
deeply  beloved  leaders,  and  the  international  social  democracy 
a  living  link  connecting  its  economic  ideals  with  those  spiritual 
resources  upon  which  their  realization  depends. 


Leah  Demarest  Taylor 
1849-1918 


AFTER   a   lingering   illness,    Mrs.   Graham   Taylor 
died   on  July  22,   and   the  funeral  services  were 
held   four   days  later   in   a  quiet  house  overhung 
by  trees  in  the  New  Jersey  college  town   from 
which  forty-five  years  before  she  had  gone  forth  a  bride. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  David 
D.  Demarest,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Professor  Taylor  was  a  member  of  its  class  of  1873. 
Their  wedding  followed  his  graduation.  Beginning  in  the 
seaboard  college  town,  their  family  life  and  fellowship  went 
through  a  remarkable  gamut  of  community  settings,  pre- 
serving throughout  in  rare  degree  the  spirit,  the  homely 
surety,  the  hospitality,  and  the  breadth  of  neighborliness 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  American  household  at  its  very  best. 

There  followed  seven  years  at  Hopewell,  New  York, 
where  Professor  Taylor  was  pastor  of  the  Reform  Church, 
and  where  Mrs.  Taylor  carried  out  an  unheralded  piece  of 
social  work — the  ministration  of  the  pastor's  wife  to  a  country 
parish.  There  followed  twelve  years  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Avhere  Professor  Taylor  was  minister  of  one  of  the  first 
churches  of  the  institutional  type — the  Fourth  Congregational 
— and  for  the  last  four  of  these  years  was  also  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Here  Mrs. 
Taylor  shared  actively  not  only  in  the  social  work  of  the 
church,  but  in  civic  work  generally  in  this  characteristic  New 
England  town. 

Next,  in  the  chambered  nautilus  development  of  this  Amer- 
ican household  and  its  activities,  came  Professor  Taylor's 
call  in  1892  to  the  chair  of  Social  Economics  at  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary.  In  line  with  his  insistent  impulse  to  turn 
from  books  to  life  and  back  again,  it  was  not  long  before  his 
students  were  doing  practical  field  work  in  the  immigrant  and 
poorer  districts  of  Chicago,  and  in  1894  Chicago  Commons 
was  founded  in  the  great  cosmopolitan  community  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ward.  Here  in  June,  1895,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  their  children,  the  youngest  seven  years  old,  took 
up  their  residence.  Here  their  children  grew  up,  sharing  in 
the  life  of  settlement  and  chapel  and  ward. 

To  most  of  us  who  have  gone  into  neighborhood  work  as 
young  and  unmarried  men  or  women,  the  settlement  has  had 


not  a  little  of  the  lure  of  youthful  adventure  to  it.  But  here 
was  a  settlement  of  a  family  group  in  a  way  which  made  the 
term  understandable  in  the  middle-west  where  the  days  of 
the  early  settlers,  on  the  prairies,  in  similar  family  groups, 
were  matters  of  living  memory.  And  the  hazards  to  health 
and  childhood,  the  striving  for  a  new  future  on  the  part  of 
incoming  peoples,  was  as  true  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  in 
the  nineties  as  of  the  prairies  of  sixty  years  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  few  settlement  families  in  the 
sense  of  inclusive  household  groups  of  all  ages.  The  Kelleys 
at  Hull  House,  the  Simkhovitchs  and  Spinneys  at  Greenwich 
House,  the  Bellamys  at  Hiram  House,  the  Hills  at  Alumnse 
House,  the  Matthews  and  the  Coopers  at  Kingsley  House, 
the  Eliots  at  Woods  Run  come  to  mind  as  illustrations.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  named  the  parents  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  their  young  folk,  after  a  certain  age,  away 
from  the  tenement  neighborhood.  But  Chicago  Commons 
now,  with  its  effective  plant,  no  less  than  in  its  early  and 
more  fragile  beginnings,  is  the  home  of  the  Taylors. 

Of  the  children,  Lea  is  assistant  head  resident;  Helen  is 
the  wife  of  Captain  George  Wallace  Carr,  N.  A.,  and  Cath- 
erine is  a  teacher  at  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School ;  the  son, 
Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  staff 
of  the  Survey,  is  Petrograd  representative  of  the  United 
States  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  reached  Chi- 
cago a  week  before  his  mother's  death. 

Some  three  hundred  residents,  coming  and  going,  have 
shared  with  them  the  work  and  struggle,  and  relationships  of 
the  Commons;  an  untold  number  of  families  of  every  race 
and  creed  and  culture  of  Europe  have  come  in  contact  with 
this  American  household  and  with  the  serene  woman  who  in 
a  very  special  sense  bound  it  together,  compassed  its  normality, 
and  played  a  very  real  part  in  all  the  exigencies  and  endeav- 
ors which  go  into  neighborhood  work,  and  out  of  which  Chi- 
cago Commons  has  emerged  a  social  force.  Soon  after  Mrs. 
Taylor's  death  Miss  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  a  pioneer  resident  in  another  great  Chicago  neighborhood 
center,  sent  a  telegram  which  marked  three  characteristics  long 
cherished  by  Mrs.  Taylor's  friends.  She  spoke  of  "the  steady, 
quiet,  generous  spirit"  that  was  hers.  P.  U.  K. 
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British  Labor 

and  the  Issues  of  Reconstruction1 

ii. 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


BRITISH  labor  is  united.  There  will  be  no  effective 
labor  "split."  The  American  labor  delegation  was 
misled  in  saying  that  there  will  be.  The  manual 
workers,  skilled  workers,  the  trade  unionists  have 
a  political  party.  It  is  the  British  Labour  Party.  The  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party  is  composed  of  2,415,383  trade  unionists 
(latest  published  figures),  146  trades  councils,  93  local 
Labour  Parties,  10,000  of  the  British  Socialist  Party,  35,000 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  2,140  Fabians.  In  other 
words,  there  are  50,000  "party  Socialists"  among  two  and  a 
half  million  trade  unionists.  That  is  98  per  cent  of  the 
British  Labour  Party  is  trade  union,  and  2  per  cent  is  "party 
Socialist"  (and  even  of  that  2  per  cent,  a  large  fraction  is 
trade   union). 

The  meagre  significance  of  the  counter  labor  party  move- 
ment led  by  J.  B.  Williams  and  Havelock  Wilson  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  third  instalment  of  this  series.  Here  the  do- 
mestic program  of  the  great  majority  concerns  us  as  plank  by 
plank  at  London  they  laid  the  platform  upon  which  they  will 
lm>  to  the  country  at  the  next  election. 

They  scheme  a  new  social  order  guaranteeing 

A  standard  rate  of  wages  in  all  trades;  a  legal  basic  wage,  provi- 
sion for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  appropriate  situations  at  the  trade 
union  standard  rate, 

1  liritish  Lahor  Breaks  the  Truce — the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Gleason's 
report  on  the  June  conference  of  the  British  Labour  Party — was  printed  in 
tlir  Strvey  for  July  27. 
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the  restoration  of  trade  union  conditions  or  alternative  proposals 
for  the  standard  wage  and  normal  day, 

A  procram  of  national  and  local  government  works  and  services  to 
prevent  unemployment,  unemployment  insurance. 

the  complete  emancipation  of  women,  industrially  and  civicly, 

the  restoration  of  personal  liberty  by  the  repeal  of  the  Military 
Service  act  and  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  acts, 

full  political  reform;  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
home  rule   for   Ireland,   Constitutional    Devolution    (separate    legis- 
lative assemblies  for  Scotland,  Wales,  England;  a  federal  assembly 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Cabinet  for  Commonwealth  affairs), 
local  government, 

a    systematic    reorganization    of    the    whole    educational    system, 

a  national  campaign  of  cottage  building  at  the  public  expense  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  over  one  million, 

the  abolition  of  the  poor  law  and  the  development  of  the  municipal 
health  service, 

temperance  reform, 

the  retention  in  public  hands  of  the  railways  and  canals,  public 
control  of  super-power  stations  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  na- 
tionalization of  the  coal  and  iron  mines, 

state  control  of  life  insurance, 

government  control  of  the  nation's  agricultural  land, 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  of  the  capitalist  industry,  organizing,  controlling 

and  auditing  the   processes,  profits  and  prices  of  industry, 

AN  equitable  conscription  of  accumulated  wealth,  direct  taxation  of 

land    and    accumulated    wealth,   of    income    and    profits,    imposts   on 

luxuries. 

Such   is  a   rapid   outline  of  the  program  of   reconstruction 
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which  British  labor  would  engineer  through  the  resolutions 
published  on  adjoining  pages. 

While  I  was  still  in  the  thick  of  the  conference,  I  scribbled 
down  a  few  impressions,  not  as  final  and  summary,  but  as 
the  first  feel  of  the  conference  to  an  outsider.  My  rough 
notes  contained  four  phrases— "grey  hairs,"  "common  sense," 
"win  the  war,"  "our  country." 

"Grey  hairs'J:  The  conference,  while  containing  young 
men  and  many  men  still  in  young  middle  life,  was  for  the 
majority  made  up  of  men  going  grey,  settled,  mature.  For 
young  leadership,  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  war  is 
ended. 

"Common  sense":  The  appeal  that  infallibly  won  the 
conference  was  not  to  the  emotions.  It  was  not  that  of 
cleverness.  It  was  the  hard,  plain  statement  of  the  common- 
sense  position.  British  labor  distrusts  the  extremist,  and 
this  applies  as  much  to  those  on  the  right,  the  Tory  reaction- 
ary, the  military  Jingo,  as  to  the  revolutionary  and  the  ex- 
treme pacifist.  This  is  where  American  labor  visitors  have 
made  their  mistake.  They  have  seen  that  extremists  like  the 
Bolshevik  ambassador  from  abroad  or  Havelock  Wilson  of 
the  seamen  at  home  receive  freedom  of  speech.  They  have 
failed  to  see  that  extremists  possess  slight  influence  and  follow- 
ing. The  British  worker  applauds  any  honest,  sincere  state- 
ment. He  gives  his  respect  to  any  good  fighter.  But  he 
gives  his  vote  and  his  intellectual  allegiance  only  to  the  mid- 
dle-of-the-way  man  who  shows  a  working  compromise. 

"Win  the  War" :  In  my  article  of  last  week,  I  interpreted 
the  war  policy  of  British  labor — its  linking  of  a  moral  and 
political  offensive  with  resistance  to  Prussian  militarism  in 
the  field.  Here  let  me  quote  a  resolution  passed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  April: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party 
places  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for,  and  admiration  of, 
the  heroic  resistance  offered  by  our  armies  in  the  field  to  the  ter- 
rible onslaughts  of  the  enemy  during  the  recent  offensive.  Such 
magnificent  courage  and  resolution — so  consistent  with  the  best 
British  traditions — imposes  an  imperative  obligation  upon  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  assist  by  their  skill,  energy  or  substance,  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  liberation  in  which  our  armies  are  en- 
gaged in  order  that  our  joint  efforts  may  eventually  result  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  militarism  and  secure  for  the  world  a  lasting 
and  democratic  peace. 

"Our  Country" :  They  have  a  great  pride  in  their  coun- 
try, these  English  labor  men.  Underlying  every  sharp  criti- 
cism of  government  policy  was  the  love  of  the  Briton  for  his 
native  land.  British  labor  will  never  be  international  in  the 
sense  of  a  disappearance  of  the  instinct  of  nationality. 

Each  of  these  characteristics  found  illustration  in  speeches 
from  the  floor  by  delegates.  The  debates  were  too  long  to 
follow  here  in  detail,  but  significant  points  can  be  brought  out. 

Of  the  reconstruction  program  as  a  whole,  J.  H.  Thomas 
(Railwaymen,  400,000  members)  said  that  the  workers  recog- 
nized the  miserable  poverty  and  degradation  in  which  they 
had  lived  in  the  past.  The  workers  thought  .that  if  the 
nation  could  spend  eight  millions  a  day  in  the  destruction  of 
humanity  they  could  find  some  millions  for  reconstruction. 
He  pointed  out  that  eleven  million  people  will  need  employ- 
ment when  the  war  ends: 

The  employers  will  make  the  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  abnormal 
wages.    The  cost  of  living  cannot  be  reduced.     So  we  shall  have 

(1)  a  glut  in  the  labor  market. 

(2)  an  annual  debt  of  six  hundred  million  pounds. 

(3)  increased  cost  of  living, 

(4)  a  tendency  to  cut  wages. 

The  success  of  the  Labour  Party  will  depend  on  solving  some  of 
these  great  problems.  It  means  the  taking  over  of  railways,  mines, 
munition  factories.  Unrestricted  competition  and  individual  direction 
were  found  a  menace  in  time  of  war.  So  we  point  out  that  as  re- 
gards the  mass  of  human  beings  it  is  wrong  in  peace.     Individuals 


cannot  be  trusted  to  control  that  of  which  they  don't  believe  in  the 
policy.  The  danger  to  labor  is  not  that  it  will  be  defeated  by 
strength  and  wealth  but  by  intrigues  of  its  own. 

Spades  and  Shovels 
Then  a  handsome  bearded  man  of  the  artist  type  rose  for 
the  British  Socialist  Party  and  asked  for  a  specifically  social- 
istic amendment.  "Carry  your  minds  back  to  the  Napoleonic 
period,"  he  said.  But  the  audience  would  not.  "Let  me 
get  to  one  or  two  definite  points,"  he  finally  urged.  These 
theorists  were  allowed  to  ramble,  but  they  were  not  listened 
to.  The  British  Labour  Party,  let  me  repeat  it,  is  com- 
posed for  98  per  cent  of  its  membership  of  trades  unionists, 
men  who  are  skilled  workers  and  who  have  risen  to  power 
by  hard  work  along  practical  lines.  For  example,  J.  Sexton 
(Dock  laborers,  47,000  members)  said  the  conference 
wanted  to  know  who  the  labor  candidates  are: 

I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  next  general  election  with  only  a  Fabian 
essay  'round  my  neck. 

The  next  resolution  dealt  with  the  need  for  increased  pro- 
duction. Ramsay  MacDonald  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Lansbury  are 
always  sure  of  a  demonstrative  welcome  from  a  labor  audi- 
ence. This  is  because  they  have  carried  on  a  lonely  fight, 
and  the  Briton  loves  a  game  fighter,  and  because  they  have 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  labor.  But  their  views  are  not  the 
views  of  the  majority  central  group.  Mr.  Clynes,  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Henderson  win,  when  it  comes  to  votes  and 
policy.  The  heart  of  labor  is  moved  to  these  minority  leaders 
of  the  left,  while  the  head  of  labor  refuses  to  be  convinced 
by  their  peace  policy.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  natural  and 
trained  orator.  His  voice  is  deep  and  musical,  with  range 
and  variety  of  tone.  His  language  is  clear,  with  a  lode  of 
poetry.  His  appearance  is  attractive — hair  silver  grey,  a  face 
of  changing  expression  under  emotional  stress.     He  said : 

We  are  divided  on  certain  current  issues,  but  not  on  issues  of 
reconstruction.  Capitalism  is  characterized  by  inefficiency  and  waste, 
by  managers  who  can't  manage.  A  pool  of  all  the  little  exploita- 
tions will  make  a  reservoir  of  plenty.  Internationally,  we  are  not 
out  for  a  balance  of  power  (as  in  the  Whitley  Report  in  Industry), 
nor  for  a  League  of  Powers — but  for  a  Society  of  Nations. 

These  resolutions  on  reconstruction  make  no  attempt  to  repeat 
our  constitution;    they   are  elaborate  footnotes  to  the   constitution. 

An  amendment  said  that  increased  production  must  be 
secured  by  the  Socialization  of  Industry.     Will  Thorne  said: 

I  can  swallow  this  resolution  as  easily  as  I  can  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
and  the  glass  of  whiskey  would  do  me  more  good  than  the  resolution. 

He  meant  that  he  wished  the  principle  asserted  that  the 
instruments  of  production  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  wanted  the  word  "socialization." 

As  G.  D.  H.  Cole  pointed  out  to  me,  Sidney  Webb 
opposed  the  amendment.  This  is  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  con- 
ference, because  Mr.  Webb  has  fought  for  over  thirty  years 
for  the  socialization  of  industry. 

At  an  earlier  point,  he  had  pleaded  with  the  delegates  to 
retain  the  wording  "building  up  of  a  new  social  order."  He 
asked  the  party  to  permit  "a  certain  freshness"  and  precision 
in  phrasing  and  not  repeat  the  shibboleth  "socialism."  He 
reminded  Mr.  Fairchild  of  the  British  Socialist  Party  that 
the  party,  in  spite  of  intelligence  and  energy,  had  failed  to 
increase  its  strength  in  recent  years,  perhaps  because  of  its 
insistance  on  too  narrow  a  creed.  For  the  moment  Mr. 
Webb  was  successful,  and  the  resolution  was  carried,  without 
the  orthodox  traditional  amendment  of  "Socialization."  But 
his  wish  for  a  livelier,  fresher  phrasing  was  later  engulfed  in 
the  rising  tide  of  socialism  that  set  in  from  the  "right"  of  the 
trade  union  movement. 
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Home  Policy 
The  "right"  of  the  trade  union  movement  (advocating  a 
strong  war  policy)  does  not  swallow  the  government's  home 
policy.  Some  of  the  most  savage  criticism  of  the  government 
came  from  the  extreme  "right."  Note  later  the  speeches  of 
Jack  Jones  and  James  O'Grady.  Some  of  its  trade  unionists 
of  the  right  are  more  socialistic  than  its  Socialists  of  the  left. 
W.  C.  Anderson,  member  of  Parliament  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party,  (left)  said: 

The  new  spirit  requires  new  machinery,  and  labor  ought  to  give 
a  clear  lead.  The  military  service  acts  are  being  used  more  and 
more  for  industrial  conscription.  Labor  must  conquer  the  govern- 
ment. Labor  must  be  the  government.  Labor  must  make  the  laws, 
not  for  a  small  section,  but  for  the  whole  community. 

He  spoke  of  the  new  grades  of  military  service  for  the  ages 
of  forty-one  years  to  fifty-one  years : 

They  believe  they  will  be  sent  to  the  front.  The  government  says 
to  them,  "If  you  will  place  yourselves  in  our  power  and  be  sent 
anywhere  we  say,  you  will  be  exempted  from  military  service." 
This  is  industrial  compulsion.  Either  they  should  be  sent  into  the 
army  or  be  left  free  as  a  civilian. 

A  delegate  told  of  742  soldiers  and  their  dependents  now 
on  charity  under  the  poor  law  Board  of  Guardians.  (Cries 
of  "shame")  : 

I  hope  labor  will  see  that  justice  is  done  to  these  men  and  their 
dependents. 

The  conference  passed  a  strong  resolution  for  provision  for 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Earlier  in  June,  the  executive  committee 
called  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  separation  allowances 
for  the   families  of  soldiers   and  sailors. 

John  Hill  (Boilermakers)  (76,000)  spoke  on  the  restora- 
tion of  trade  union  conditions.  He  spoke  of  the  government's 
"series  of  broken  promises:" 

I  question  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  safeguard 
trade  union  rights.  Are  we  quite  sure  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  trade  union  power? 
The  longer  the  war,  the  more  are  our  liberties  curtailed.  Soldiers 
are  placed  at  piece  work,  under  the  penalty  of  being  returned  to  the 
front  line. 

"Why  demobilize?"  may  later  be  asked. 

They  tried  to  establish  military  conditions  in  shipbuilding;  so 
there  is  good  ground  for  doubling  the  good  faith  of  our  government. 
Do  the  investors  have  to  go  to  the  government  to  make  sure  of 
their  bonds?    Our  fault  has  always  been  our  modesty. 

Mary  MacArthur  protested  against  considering  any  part  of 
the  industrial  problem  as  "of  exclusively  masculine  interest." 

Forty  thousand  women  were  dismissed  by  the  ministry  of  muni- 
tions. It  was  known  for  six  weeks  by  the  ministry  of  munitions  that 
this  would  be  done,  but  it  was  not  told  to  the  ministry  of  labor,  no 
labor  exchange  knew,  there  were  no  railway  facilities. 

Where  are  the  broken  pledges  of  1915?  Gone  to  join  the  great 
majority  of  broken  government  pledges.  Women  have  not  shared 
in  the  war  advances  made  to  men,  so  you  will  have  women  under- 
cutting men.  The  vote  was  given  for  women's  war  work.  But 
the  vote  excludes  the  great  majority  of  those  women  who  made  the 
munitions.  There  is  no  subject  in  industry  of  exclusively  masculine 
interest. 

Women  have  been  placed  on  all  but  one  of  the  sub-committees  on 
the  commission  considering  the  luxury  tax,  and  that  one  is  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  "male  apparel."  But  the  head  of  the  miners' 
federation  doesn't  buy  the  cloth  for  his  own  suits,  and  another  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  (referring  to  W. 
C.  Anderson,  her  husband)  hasn't  bought  even  a  pair  of  shoe  laces 
in  the  last  year. 

James  Gorman  (Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  272,- 
000  members),  said: 

The  woman  does  not  get  the  same  wages  as  the  man  for  the 
same  work.  The  man  receives  59  shil lines  plus  12^4  per  cent.  The 
woman  receives  46  shillings,  less  10  per  cent,  plus  6  shillings,  which 
works  out  at  47  shillings,  5  pence.     We  want  equal   pay   for   equal 

work. 


Mr.  Bromley  (reported  earlier  in  the  conference),  said: 

A  man  with  his  hand  crippled  has  been  in  prison  for  two  years  for 
refusing  military  examination,  because  he  is  a  conscientious  objector. 
He  is  now  doing  time  in  a  stone  quarry.  When  the  names  of  our 
heroes  at  the  front  are  placed  on  a  monument  in  some  fair  square 
of  the  city,  may  the  names  of  the  conscientious  objectors  be  there, 
beside  them. 

There  was  loud  applause.  The  conference  passed  a  pro- 
test against  excluding  conscientious  objectors  from  the  vote. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  abolished  unanimously! 

James  O'Grady,  M.  P.,  representing  the  extreme  right  of 
the  trade-union  movement,  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  Irish  policy.  He  referred  to  his  Russian 
visit: 

When  we  were  speaking  to  the  Soviets,  we  were  asked  wherever 
we  went,  "What  about  Ireland?" 

When  Mr.  Barnes,  on  the  promise  of  Home  Rule  in  return  for 
conscription,  added  that  the  government  would  stand  or  fall  by  that 
proposition,  I  asked  the  prime  minister  if  he  would  stand  or  fall 
by  it.     He  replied  that  he  would,   and  he's  still   there. 

For  God's  sake,  don't  let  England  have  placed  upon  her  the  in- 
dignity of  going  to  the  Peace  Conference  table  and  of  being  com- 
pelled by  aliens  and  foreigners  to  concede  this  principle  of  justice 
to  Ireland. 

I  call  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  great  overseas  Dominions  now 
sitting  in  conference  that  they  shall  insist  that  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment shall  remit  this  question  to  them  for  settlement  now. 

The  resolution  for  Home  Rule  was  passed.  A  more  rad- 
ical amendment  was  defeated.     Of  it  Jack  Jones  said: 

We  have  the  narrowest  nationalism  advocated  by  the  international- 
ists, by  pacifists,  Bolsheviks  and   Sinn   Feiners. 

The  Organized  Front  of  Labor 
The  conference  drew  to  its  close.  Philip  Snowden,  head 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  (between  35,000  and  50,000 
members),  refused  to  lay  down  the  financial  program  for  the 
future  in  a  five-minute  talk.  Earlier  in  the  conference  he  had 
been  received  enthusiastically  when  he  said : 

In  the  constituencies,  the  organization  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  will  be  whole-heartedly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trade 
union  candidates  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  members  of  the  In- 
dependent Labour  Party  are  nearly  all  trade  unionists. 

Snowden's  speech,  like  the  speeches  of  Thomas  and  Clynes, 
tended  to  unify  the  movement. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  that  they  were  already  arran- 
ging for  301  Labour  Party  candidates,  including  one  for  each 
of  the  four  university  seats.  They  had  inquiries  for  about 
100  other  constituencies. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  elect  its  leaders.  The 
executive  committee  is  composed  of  twenty-two  elected  per- 
sons, of  whom  thirteen  are  representative  of  the  trade  unions 
and  other  affiliated  societies,  five  from  local  organizations, 
four  women — all  elected  by  the  conference  as  a  whole.  The 
Independent  Labour  Party,  the  British  Socialist  Party  and 
the  Fabian  Society,  under  the  new  constitution,  have  no 
longer  any  separate  representation  on  the  national  executive 
of  the  British  Labour  Party.  Trade  unionists  have  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  so  absolutely  control  the  situation. 
Yet  one-third  of  the  new  executive  are  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  treasurer.  In  other  words,  the  policy  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  is  the  political  expression  of 
an  increasing  number  of  trade  unionists.  What  they  mean 
by  this  is  not  a  German  peace,  but  the  continuation  of  the 
war  to  a  just  peace,  by  use  of  both  the  military  and  the  diplo- 
matic weapons.  It  represents  a  reaction  against  the  knock- 
out policy.  British  labor  believes  in  the  military  poliq  of 
the  government  and,  therefore,  continues  the  labor  members 
in   the  government.     It   distrusts  the  government  on   its  use 
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of  the  diplomatic  weapon,  and  so  breaks  the  truce.  British 
labor  distrusts  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  its  war  views, 
but  believes  in  going  some  of  the  way  on  its  diplomatic  pol- 
icy. Therefore,  British  trade  unionists  elect  Independent 
Labour  Party  men  to  the  executive.  These  divergencies 
find  their  unity  in  the  central  policy  of  Henderson  and  Clynes 
— labor's  "greatest  common  measure."  So  Henderson  re- 
mains, unopposed,  the  head  of  the  party.  And  Clynes  receives 
the  largest  of  all  votes  for  the  executive,  leading  his  nearest 
competitor  by  440,000  votes.  This  means  a  policy  of  interna- 
tional working  class  action  to  secure  general  international 
peace  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  war  aims  memo- 
randum. 

The  Morning  Post,  a  Tory  reactionary  paper,  and  an  enemy 
of  labor,  says: 

What  would  happen  if  the  newly-elected  executive  declared  war 
against  the  labor  members  of  the  ministry  is  not  quite  clear.  This 
is  thought  in  political  circles  to  be  an  unlikely  contingency. 

The  Telegraph    (semi-official  government  organ)  : 

The  great  trade  unions  continue  to  be  represented  by  some  of 
their  strongest  and  best  men,  as  they  are  always  likely  to  be  from 
the  effective  power  of  their  voting  strength;  but  the  additional  mem- 
bers come  mainly  from  the  Socialist  and  not  the  labor  side,  and 
the  pacifist  strength  has  been  much  increased.  The  executive  has 
been  reinforced  by  a  number  of  new  members  who,  to  put  it  mildly, 
will  adopt  an  exceedingly  critical  attitude  towards  the  acts  of  the 
labor  ministers. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (an  organ  of  the  Liberal  Party) 
says: 

The  Labour  Party  in  conference  has  laid  down  its  policy  in  regard 
to  reconstruction  after  the  war.  That  policy  is  Socialist.  The  idea 
of  definitely  committed  Socialists  running  in  double  harness  with  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  looks  somewhat  bizarre.  The  govern- 
ment, we  gather  from  its  press,  feels  confident  that  at  the  proper 
time  it  will  be  able  to  proclaim  a  Khaki  election  and  ride  rough- 
shod through  all  opposition.  It  will  declare  that  every  vote  given 
for  any  of  its  opponents  is  a  vote  for  the  Germans,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

The  Merthyr  Pioneer  (radical,  labor  and  Socialist)   says: 

Without  the  consciousness  of  having  moved  from  its  position,  the 
British  Labour  Party  took  the  "left  wing"  viewpoint  as  its  own  (both 
on  the  war  and  on  reconstruction). 

Herbert  Tracey,  who  interprets  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party  executive  with  semi-official  authority,  writes: 

The  new  executive  represents  almost  a  mathematical  balance  of 
forces  within  the  movement.  The  delegates  elected  Mr.  Clynes  with 
a  tremendous  vote,  but  they  also  chose — at  the  other  extreme — men 
like  Robert  Williams  and  James  Maxton.  The  instinctive  selections 
of  the  conference  have  neutralized  one  another,  and  thus  have  se- 
cured for  the  centrist  policy  a  practically  clear  field. 

Among  the  executive  are  Ben  Turner,  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.  P., 
Sidney  Webb,  W.  F.  Purdy  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden. 

The  political  leadership  of  Arthur  Henderson  is  undis- 
puted. His  central  policy,  with  its  new  constitution,  throw- 
ing the  power  of  the  Labour  Party  still  more  to  the  trade 
unions,  is  attacked  by  pacifists.  Thus,  Bruce  Glazier  in  the 
Labour  Leader: 

The  growing  Prussianism  of  the  trade  union  official  mind  is  seen 
conspicuously  in  the  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "smaller 
nationalities"  within  the  affiliation.  The  sweeping  away  of  the 
federal  principle  under  which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  party, 
the  Socialist  section  has  been  entitled  to  separate  and  distinctive 
representation  on  the  executive,  is  significant  of  the  reactionary 
trend.  Nowhere  outside  the  German  military  states  can  be  found 
a  system  of  bureaucracy,  of  complicated  and  undemocratic  repre- 
sentation of  power,  comparable  to  that  embodied  in  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  British  Labour  Party. 

Another  portent  of  the  situation  is  the  duplication  of  official  trade 


union  influence  by  means  of  the  joint  board  consultations  and  agree- 
ments between  the  Trade  Union  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the 
Labour  Party  executive.  The  agreement  between  these  two  bodies 
to  exclude  Socialist  delegates,  and  indeed  minority  delegations  of 
any  kind,  from  the  Stockholm  and  the  inter-Allied  conferences,  is  a 
sufficiently  clear  indication  of  the  drift  of  policy  in  higher  official 
trade  union  circles. 

Mr.  Henderson  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  coming  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Derby  in  September,  not  as  a  fraternal 
delegate  from  the  Labour  Party,  but  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Association  of  Iron  Moulders.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  trade 
unionist.  It  is  true  that  he  believes  that  the  Labour  Party 
should  be  predominantly  the  expression  of  the  trade  unionists 
on  their  political  side.  The  trade  unionists  will  not  reject 
him  for  this  policy.  And  the  opposition  of  the  pacifists  will 
not  swerve  him.     It  is  true  that  he  has  said: 

The  indispensable  necessity  for  a  league  of  nations  is  the  destruc- 
tion— the  complete  destruction  of  absolute  government,  with  its 
Kaisers  and  its  Tsars,  to  be  replaced  by  a  free  democracy. 

It  is  also  true  that  Henderson  is  hated  in  Germany,  as  the 
London  Times  points  out,  because  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  men  who  hold  the  Allies  together  to  the  work  of  de- 
stroying German  militarism.  The  following  is  from  the 
Times  of  June  18: 

MR.  HENDERSON  AND  WAR  AIMS 
The  German  "radical"  press  is  busily  representing  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  as  an  incurable  chauvinist  and  fire-eater,  who  is  stub- 
bornly clinging  to  the  Memorandum  on  War  Aims  adopted  by  the 
inter-Allied  Socialists.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  summarizes  in  this 
sense  Mr.  Henderson's  references  to  the  American  labor  delegation, 
and  says: 

"The  war  aims  program  which  the  Labour  Party  issued  some  time 
ago,  and  which  doubtless  still  holds  good,  is  in  all  important  points 
identical  with  the  demands  of  Lloyd  George  and  of  the  other  En- 
tente statesmen.  What  Henderson  demands  is  nothing  else  than 
a  subjection  of  Germany  to  these  demands.  It  needs  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  for  anybody  to  talk  in  such  a  fashion,  in  view  of  the 
present  situation,  of  the  possibility  of  a  peace  with  Germany.  The 
oily  and  swollen  phrases  of  Henderson,  who  talks  as  if  it  was  for 
him  to  grant  or  refuse  peace,  sound  like  a  challenge.  Probably  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  that,  but  they  are  in  comic  contrast  with  the 
events  on  the  world  stage,  and  still  more  with  the  insignificant  part 
which  Henderson  played  as  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  German  estimate  of  Henderson  should  be  compared 
with  that  of  an  American  radical.  Under  the  title  The 
Kaiser's  Last  Hope — Arthur  Henderson  and  Philip  Scheide- 
mann,  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  re- 
cently sent  out  through  its  publicity  organization  an  article  by 
William  English  Walling,  the  opening  paragraph  of  which 
follows : 

President  Wilson  has  divided  Germany's  tools  into  two  classes, 
agents  and  dupes.  Mr.  Gompers  has  expressed  the  same  thought  in 
referring  to  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  tools  of  Germany. 
The  most  valuable  conscious  tool  of  the  Kaiser  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, far  more  valuable  than  Ludendorff,  is  Philip  Scheidemann,  the 
leader  of  Germany's  Majority  Socialists.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Kaiser's  unconscious  tools  or  dupes  is  Arthur  Henderson, 
leader  of  the  British  pacifists,  and  formerly  the  leader  of  the  British 
labor  movement. 

But  these  criticisms  fail  to  damage  the  man  whom  trade 
unionists  know.  British  labor  approves  of  his  war  policy 
which,  in  his  words,  finds  it  "imperative  that  every  country 
should  use  its  political  weapons  to  supplement  all  its  military 
organization,  if  by  so  doing  it  can  defeat  the  enemy." 

And  so  British  labor  remembers  that  Mr.  Henderson's 
eldest  son  was  killed  fighting  at  the  front.  His  second  son 
was  wounded  and  incapacitated  for  front-line  service,  but 
he  re-entered  service  and  is  in  charge  of  a  department  of  sup- 
plies with  the  army  in  France.  The  third  and  youngest  son 
is  fighting. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

LABOUR  PARTY 


I.     The  Task  of  Social  Reconstruction 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  the  task  of  social  re- 
construction to  be  organized  and  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  involving,  not  any  patchwork  jerrymandering  of 
the  anarchic  individualism  and  profiteering  of  the  competitive 
capitalism  of  pre-war  time — the  breakdown  of  which,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  productive  efficiency,  the  war  has  so 
glaringly  revealed — but  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  new  so- 
cial order,  based  not  on  internecine  conflict,  inequality  of 
riches,  and  dominion  over  subject  classes,  subject  races,  or  a 
subject  sex,  but  on  the  deliberately  planned  cooperation  in 
production,  distribution  and  exchange,  the  systematic  approach 
to  a  healthy  equality,  the  widest  possible  participation  in  power, 
both  economic  and  political,  and  the  general  consciousness  of 
consent  which  characterize  a  true  democracy ;  and,  further, 
in  order  to  help  to  realize  the  new  social  order  and  to  give  leg- 
islative effect  to  the  labor  policy  on  reconstruction,  this  con- 
ference emphasizes  the  necessity  of  having  in  Parliament  and 
the  country  a  vigorous,  courageous,  independent,  and  unfet- 
tered political  party. 

II.     The  Need  for  Increased  Production 

That  the  conference  cannot  help  noticing  how  very  far  from 
efficient  the  capitalist  system  has  been  proved  to  be,  with  its 
stimulus  of  private  profit,  and  its  evil  shadow  of  wages  driven 
down  by  competition  often  below  subsistence  level ;  that  the 
conference  recognizes  that  it  is  vital  for  any  genuine  social  re- 
construction to  increase  the  nation's  aggregate  annual  produc- 
tion, not  of  profit  or  dividend,  but  of  useful  commodities 
and  services;  that  this  increased  productivity  is  obviously  not 
to  be  sought  in  reducing  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  work- 
ers, whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  nor  yet  in  lengthening  their 
hours  of  work,  for  neither  "sweating"  nor  "driving"  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  lasting  prosperity,  but  in  the  socialization 
of  industry  in  order  to  secure 

(a)  the  elimination  of  every  kind  of  inefficiency  and  waste; 

(b)  the  application  both  of  more  honest  determination  to  produce 
the  very  best,  and  of  more  science  and  intelligence  to  every  branch 
of  the  nation's  work;   together  with 

(c)  an  improvement  in  social,  political,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion ;   and 

(d)  the  indispensable  marshaling  of  the  nation's  resources  so  that 
each  need  is  met  in  the  order  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  its  real  na- 
tional importance. 

III.     The  Maintenance  and  Protection  of  the  Standard 

of  Life 

(i.)  That  the  conference  holds  that  it  is  of  supreme  na- 
tional importance  that  there  should  not  be  any  degradation 
of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  population  ;  and  it  insists  that 
it  is  accordingly  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  to  it  that, 
when  peace  comes,  the  standard  rates  of  wages  in  all  trades 
should,  relatively  to  the  cost  of  living,  be  fully  maintained. 

(ii.)  That  it  should  be  made  clear  to  employers  that  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  when  peace 
comes,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  dislocation  of  demobiliza- 
tion to  worsen  the  conditions  of  labor,  will  certainly  lead  to 
embittered  industrial  strife,  which  will  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree detrimental  to  the  national  interests ;  and  the  government 
should  therefore  take  all  possible  steps  to  avert  such  a  calamity 

(iii.)  That  the  government  should  not  only,  as  the  greatest 
employer  of  labor,  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect,  but 
should  also  seek  to  influence  employers  by  proclaiming  in 
advance  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  lower  the  standard   rates 


or  conditions  in  public  employment,  by  announcing  that  it 
will  insist  on  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  the  fair  wages 
clause  in  public  contracts,  and  by  recommending  every  local 
authority  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 

(iv.)  That  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  social  recon- 
struction is  the  universal  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
protection  of  the  standard  of  life,  at  present  embodied  in  the 
factories,  workshops,  merchant  shipping,  mines,  railways, 
shops,  truck,  and  trade  boards  acts,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding provisions  of  the  public  health,  housing,  education, 
and  workmen's  compensation  acts;  that  these  imperfectly 
drafted  and  piecemeal  statutes  admittedly  require  extension 
and  amendment  at  many  points  and  supplementing  by  new 
legislation  providing  among  other  industrial  reforms  for  the 
general  reduction  of  the  working  week  to  forty-eight  hours, 
securing  to  every  worker,  by  hand  or  by  brain,  at  least  the 
prescribed  minimum  of  health,  education,  leisure,  and  sub- 
sistence; and  that,  in  particular,  the  system  of  a  legal  basic 
wage,  introduced  by  the  trade  boards  act,  the  miners  (mini- 
mum wage)  act,  and  the  wage  board  clauses  of  the  corn  pro- 
duction act,  needs  to  be  extended  and  developed,  so  as  to 
ensure  to  every  worker  of  either  sex,  in  any  occupation,  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  very  lowest  statutory  base  line 
of  wages  (to  be  revised  with  every  substantial  rise  in  prices), 
not  less  than  enough  to  provide  all  the  requirements  of  a 
full  development  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  from  which 
the  nation  has  no  right  to  exclude  any  class  or  section  what- 
soever. 

IV.     The  Provision  for  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

That  the  conference  realizes  that,  as  soon  as  peace  is  assured, 
the  position  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  will  be  one  of  great  peril ; 
that,  whilst  his  services  to  the  nation  will  be  effusively  praised, 
and  promises  will  be  made  for  a  generous  provision  for  his 
needs,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  a 
strong  and  continuous  effort  is  made,  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  localities,  administrative  parsimony  and  red-tape  will 
deprive  many  thousands  of  what  is  justly  due  to  them. 

The  conference  accordingly  holds  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  provision  to  be  made  on  demobilization  should  not  only 
be  worked  out  in  detail  immediately,  but  that  it  should  be 
published  for  general  information,  so  that  omissions  may  be 
detected,  mistakes  rectified,  and  everyone  made  acquainted 
with  the  steps  to  be  taken. 

The  conference,  noting  the  month's  furlough,  gratuity,  free 
railway  ticket,  and  a  year's  unemployment  benefit  if  out  of 
work  already  promised  to  the  soldier,  urges  that 

(a)  there  should  be  no  gap  between  the  cessation  of  his  pay  and 
separation  allowance  and  the  beginning  of  his  unemployment  bene- 
fit, and 

(b)  that  this  special  ex-soldier's  unemployment  benefit  given  to 
all  should  be  additional  to  any  unemployment  benefit  under  the 
National  Insurance  act,  to  which  many  men  are  already  entitled  in 
respect  of  contributions   deducted   from   their   wages; 

(c)  that  the  amount  of  the  unemployment  benefit  should  not  be 
the  present  starvation  pittance  of  7s.  per  week,  but  at  least  approach- 
ing to  the  combined  separation   and   rations  allowances;    and 

(d)  that,  in  view  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  the  gra- 
tuity (which  should  be  made  payable  through  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank)  ought  to  be,  for   the  private,  £20. 

The  conference  feels,  however,  that  what  the  soldiers  will 
most  seriously  look  to  is  not  the  sum  of  money  doled  out  to 
them,  but  the  provision  made  for  ensuring  them  situations 
appropriate  to  their  capacities  and  desires:  it  declares  that  this 
duty   of   placing   the   demobilized   soldier  within    reach   of   a 
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suitable  situation  at  the  trade  union  standard  rate  is  one  for 
the  government  itself  to  discharge,  without  the  intervention 
of  charity  or  philanthropists. 

And  the  conference  demands  that  the  government  should 
at  once  complete  and  make  known  the  organization  projected 
for  fulfilling  this  duty,  including  appropriate  arrangements 
for  enabling  such  of  the  men  as  wish  it  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, for  others  to  get  such  training  for  new  occupations  as 
they  require,  and  for  all  to  secure  such  posts  in  productive 
work  or  service  as  they  are  capable  of  filling,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, to  be  maintained  until  such  posts  can  be  found. 

V.     The  Discharge  of  Civilian  War  Workers 

That  this  conference,  realizing  the  grave  industrial  condi- 
tions in  which  demobilization  will  take  place,  demands  that 
the  same  careful  preparation  and  the  same  sort  of  provision 
should  be  made  in  advance  for  a  systematic  replacing  in  situa- 
tions and  for  adequate  maintenance  until  situations  are  found, 
with  regard  to  the  three  million  civil  workers  in  war  trades, 
and  male  or  female  substitutes  for  men  now  with  the  colors, 
as  for  the  five  millions  to  be  discharged  from  the  army. 

VI.     The  Restoration  of  Trade  Union  Conditions 

(i.)  That  this  conference  reminds  the  government  that  it 
is  pledged  unreservedly  and  unconditionally,  and  the  nation 
with  it,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  the  restoration  after 
the  war  of  all  the  rules,  conditions,  and  customs  that  prevailed 
in  the  workshops  before  the  war ;  and  to  the  abrogation,  when 
peace  comes,  of  all  the  changes  introduced  not  only  in  the 
national  factories  and  the  5,000  controlled  establishments,  but 
also  in  the  large  number  of  others  to  which  provisions  of  the 
munitions  act  have  been  applied. 

(ii.)  That  the  conference  places  on  record  its  confident 
expectation  and  desire  that  if  any  employers  should  be  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  hesitate  to  fulfil  this  pledge,  the  government 
will  see  to  it  that,  in  no  industry  and  in  no  district,  is  any 
quibbling  evasion  permitted  of  an  obligation  in  which  the 
whole  labor  movement  has  an  interest. 

(iii.)  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  munitions  act  dealing  with  the  restoration  of 
trade  union  customs  after  the  war,  the  conference  calls  upon 
the  government  to  provide  adequate  statutory  machinery  for 
restoration : — 

(a)  By  securing  that  all  provisions  in  the  acts  necessary  to  en- 
force restoration  shall  continue  in  operation  for  a  full  year  after 
the  restrictive  provisions  abrogating  trade  union  rules,  and  giving 
munitions  tribunals  disciplinary  powers  over  workmen  have  been 
terminated. 

(b)  By  removing  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  the  workmen 
to  strike  for  the  restoration  of  the  customs  which  have  been  abro- 
gated. 

(c)  By  limiting  compulsory  arbitration  strictly  to  the  war  period 
and  providing  fully  that  the  right  to  prosecute  an  employer  for  a 
failure  to  restore  trade  union  customs  shall  continue  for  a  full  year 
after  the  termination  of  the  restrictive  powers  in  the  acts. 

(iv.)  The  conference  further  calls  upon  Parliament  to 
limit  all  restrictive  legislation  directed  against  workpeople 
strictly  to  the  war  period,  and,  subject  to  the  above  excep- 
tions, calls  for  the  abrogation  of  the  clauses  restrictive  of 
personal  liberty  in  the  munitions  of  war  acts  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  realm  acts,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

(v.)  The  conference,  finally,  urges  that  if  it  is  considered 
that  some  of  the  rules,  conditions,  and  customs  are,  in  the 
industrial  reorganization  that  is  contemplated,  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  development  of  production,  or  injurious  to 
other  sections  of  workers,  it  is  for  the  government,  as  respon- 
sible for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge,  to  submit  for  discus- 
sion to  the  trade  unions  concerned  alternative  proposals  for 
securing  the  standard  wage  and  normal  day,   protecting  the 


workers  from  unemployment,  and  maintaining  the  position 
and  dignity  of  the  crafts. 

VII.     The  Prevention  of  Unemployment 

That  the  conference  cannot  ignore  the  likelihood  that  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war  will  include  periods  of 
grave  dislocation  of  profit-making  industry,  now  in  this  trade 
or  locality  and  now  in  that,  when  many  thousands  of  willing 
workers  will,  if  matters  are  left  to  private  capitalism,  probably 
be  walking  the  streets  in  search  of  employment;  that  it  is 
accordingly  the  duty  of  the  ministry,  before  demobilization 
is  actually  begun,  so  to  arrange  the  next  ten  years'  program 
of  national  and  local  government  works  and  services — includ- 
ing housing,  schools,  roads,  railways,  canals,  harbors,  affor- 
estation, reclamation,  etc. — as  to  be  able  to  put  this  program 
in  hand,  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  districts  as  any  temporary 
congestion  of  the  labor  market  may  require ;  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  government  laid  aside  the  pretence  that  it  has  no 
responsibility  for  preventing  unemployment ;  that  now  that  it 
is  known  that  all  that  is  required  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  any  widespread  or  lasting  unemployment  is  that  the  aggre- 
gate total  demand  for  labor  should  be  maintained,  year  in  and 
year  out,  at  an  approximately  even  level,  and  that  this  can 
be  secured  by  nothing  more  difficult  or  more  revolutionary 
than  a  sensible  distribution  of  the  public  orders  for  works 
and  services  so  as  to  keep  always  up  to  the  prescribed  total 
the  aggregate  public  and  capitalist  demand  for  labor,  together 
with  the  prohibition  of  overtime  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
normal  working  day,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  government 
which  allows  such  a  grave  social  calamity  as  widespread  or 
lasting  unemployment  ever  to  occur. 

VIII.  Unemployment  Insurance 
That  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  temporarily  out  of 
work,  the  Labour  Party  holds  that  the  best  provision  is  the 
out-of-work  pay  of  a  strong  trade  union,  duly  supplemented 
by  the  government  subvention  guaranteed  by  Part  II,  of  the 
insurance  act;  that  the  government  should  at  once  restore  the 
subvention  now  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  least  excusable  of 
the  war  economies ;  that  this  subvention  ought  to  be  increased 
so  as  to  amount  to  at  least  half  the  weekly  allowance ;  and 
that  for  the  succour  of  those  for  whom  trade  union  organiza- 
tion is  not  available  the  state  unemployment  benefit,  raised  to 
an  adequate  sum  should  be  made  universally  applicable  in  all 
industries  and  occupations  where  objection  is  not  taken  by 
the  trade  union  concerned  to  the  compulsory  inclusion  of  its 
members. 

IX.  The  Complete  Emancipation  of  Women 
That  the  conference  holds  that  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
women  during  the  war,  in  which  they  have  rendered  such 
good  service,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  women  as 
to  men,  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  for  individual  de- 
velopment, make  it  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  in  the 
reconstruction  program  to  matters  affecting  women ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  conference  affirms — 

A. — With  Regard  to  Industry  on  Demobilization: — 

(i.)  That  work  or  maintenance  at  fair  rates  should  be 
provided  for  all  women  displaced  from  their  employment  to 
make  way  for  men  returning  from  service  with  the  forces 
or  other  national  work. 

(ii.)   That   full   inquiry  should   be   made   into   trades   and 
processes  previously  held  to  be  unhealthy  or  in  any  way  un- 
stable for  women,  but  now  being  carried  on  by  them,  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations  as  to   the  conditions  of 
their  further  employment  in  such  trades. 

(iii.)  That  all  women  employed  in  trades  formerly  closed 
to  them  should  only  continue  to  be  so  employed  at  trade  union 
rates  of  wages. 

(iv.)  That  trade  unions  should  be  urged  to  accept  women 
members  in  all  trades  in  which  they  are  employed. 
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(v.)  That  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  similar  duties 
should  be  everywhere  adopted. 

B. — With  Regard  to  Civic  Rights: — 

(i.)  That  all  legal  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  women  to 
the  professions  on  the  same  conditions  as  men  should  be  abro- 
gated. 

(ii.)  That  women  should  have  all  franchises,  and  be  elig- 
ible for  election  to  all  public  bodies  (including  Parliament), 
on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

(iii.)  That  systematic  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
inclusion  of  women  in  committees  or  commissions,  national  or 
local,  dealing  with  any  subjects  that  are  not  of  exclusively 
masculine  interest. 

(iv. )  That  the  present  unjust  provision  of  the  income  tax 
law,  under  which  the  married  woman  is  not  treated  as  an 
independent  human  being,  even  in  respect  of  her  own  property 
or  earnings,  must  be  at  once  repealed. 

X.     The  Restoration  of  Personal  Liberty 

That  this  conference  regards  as  fundamental  the  immediate 
repeal  and  abrogation,  as  soon  as  the  war  ends,  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  military  service  acts,  and  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  defense  of  the  realm  acts  restricting  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  publication,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
travel,  and  freedom  of  choice  of  residence  or  of  occupation. 

XI.     Political  Reforms 

That  the  conference  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  no  lasting 
settlement  of  the  question  of  political  reform  can  be  reached 
without  a  genuine  adoption  of 

(a)  complete  adult  suffrage,  with  not  more  than  three  months'  res- 
idential qualification; 

(b)  absolutely  equal  rights  for  both  sexes; 

(c)  effective  provision  for  absent  electors  to  vote  and  the  best  prac- 
ticable arrangements  for  ensuring  that  every  minority  has  its  propor- 
tionate and  no  more  than  its  proportionate  representation; 

(d)  the  same  civic  rights  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  for  the 
officers; 

(e)  shorter  Parliaments;  and 

(/)  the  complete  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  control  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  by  a  House  of  Lords. 

That  the  conference  especially  protests  against  the  defects 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  act  of  last  year,  which 
failed  to  give  votes  to  women  under  thirty  years  of  age,  de- 
nied them  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  maintained  for  both 
sexes  an  unnecessarily  long  period  of  residence  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  register,  ignored  the  rights  of  the  civilian  electors 
who  may  be  compulsorily  away  from  home  on  polling  clay, 
and  omitted  any  provision  which  would  have  prevented  the 
scandal  of  large  sections  of  the  voters  remaining  unrepre- 
sented whilst  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  minor- 
ity of  the  voting  constituency. 

It  protests,  moreover,  against  civil  servants  being  denied 
the  right,  which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  army  and  navy 
officers,  without  at  once  resigning  their  appointments,  of 
offering  themselves  to  the  electors  as  Parliamentary  candi- 
dates. 

This  conference  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  without  replacement  of  any  second  chamber.  The  con- 
ference further  protests  against  the  disenfranchisement  of 
conscientious  objectors. 

XII.     Ireland 

That  the  conference  unhesitatingly  recognizes  the  claim  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  Home  Rule,  and  to  self-determina- 
tion in  all  exclusively  Irish  affairs;  it  protests  against  the 
stubborn  resistance  to  a  democratic  reorganization  of  Irish 
government  maintained  by  those  who,  alike  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  are  striving  to  keep  minorities  dominant;  and 
it  demands  that  a  wide  and  generous  measure  of  Home  Rule 
should  be  immediately  passed  into  law  and  put  in  operation. 


XIII.  Constitutional  Devolution 
That  the  conference  regards  as  extremely  grave  the  proved 
incapacity  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons 
to  get  through  even  the  most  urgently  needed  work;  it  con- 
siders that  some  early  devolution  from  Westminster  of  both 
legislation  and  administration  is  imperatively  called  for ;  it 
suggests  that,  along  with  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
there  should  be  constituted  separate  statutory  legislative  as- 
semblies for  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even  England,  with  auton- 
omous administration  in  matters  of  local  concern ;  and  that 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  should  be  retained  in  the  form 
of  a  Federal  Assembly  for  the  United  Kingdom,  controlling 
the  ministers  responsible  for  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  who  would  form  also,  together  with  ministers 
representing  the  dominions  and  India  whenever  these  can  be 
brought  in,  the  Cabinet  for  Commonwealth  affairs  for  the 
Britannic  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

XIV.     Local   Government 

That  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  centralization  and  the 
drawbacks  of  bureaucracy,  the  conference  suggests  that  the 
fullest  possible  scope  should  be  given,  in  all  branches  of  social 
reconstruction,  to  the  democratically  elected  local  governing 
bodies;  that  whilst  the  central  government  departments  should 
assist  with  information  and  grants  in  aid,  the  local  authorities 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  develop  their  own  services,  over 
and  above  the  prescribed  national  minimum,  in  whatever  way 
they  choose ;  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  obtain  capital 
from  the  government  at  cost  price,  and  to  acquire  land  cheaply 
and  expeditiously,  for  any  of  the  functions  with  which  they  are 
entrusted. 

The  conference  holds,  moreover,  that  the  municipalities  and 
county  councils  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  necessarily 
costly  services  of  education,  sanitation,  and  police,  and  the 
functions  to  be  taken  over  from  the  boards  of  guardians,  nor  yet 
rest  content  with  acquiring  control  of  the  local  water,  gas, 
electricity  and  tramways,  but  that  they  should  greatly  extend 
their  enterprises  in  housing  and  town  planning,  parks,  and 
public  libraries,  the  provision  of  music  and  the  organization  of 
popular  recreation,  and  also  that  they  should  be  empowered 
to  undertake,  not  only  the  retailing  of  coal,  but  also  other 
services  of  common  utility,  particularly  the  local  supply  of 
milk,  where  this  is  not  already  fully  and  satisfactorily  organ- 
ized by  a  cooperative  society. 

Further,  that  in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  importance 
of  local  government,  this  conference  thinks  it  high  time  that 
the  councilors  should  again  be  required  to  submit  themselves 
for  election  that,  on  the  first  election,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of 
each  council  should  vacate  their  seats  and  the  new  council  be 
elected  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  and  that 
in  order  to  throw  the  position  open  to  all  persons,  rich  or  poor, 
all  councilors  should  be  provided  with  payment  for  any  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses,  and  for  the  time  spent  on  the  public 
sen  ice. 

XV.     Education 

That  the  conference  holds  that  the  most  important  of  all  the 
measures  of  social  reconstruction  must  be  a  genuine  nationaliza- 
tion of  education,  which  shall  get  rid  of  all  class  distinctions 
and  privileges,  and  bring  effectively  within  the  reach,  not  only 
of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of  every  adult  citizen,  all  the 
training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical,  and 
artistic  of  which  he  is  capable. 

That  the  conference,  whilst  appreciating  the  advances  indi- 
cated by  the  proposals  of  the  present  minister  of  education,  de- 
clares that  the  Labour  Party  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  system 
which  condemns  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  to  merely  ele- 
mentary schooling  with  accommodation  and  equipment  inferior 
to  that  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  classes  too  large  for  efficient 
instruction,  under  teachers  of  whom  at  least  one-third  are  in- 
sufficiently trained  ;  which  denies  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
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teachers  in  the  kingdom,  whether  in  elementary  or  in  secondary 
schools  (and  notably  to  most  of  the  women),  alike  any  oppor- 
tunity for  all-round  culture,  as  well  as  for  training  in  their 
art,  an  adequate  wage,  reasonable  prospects  of  advancement, 
and  suitable  superannuation  allowances;  and  which,  notwith- 
standing what  is  yet  done  by  way  of  scholarships  for  exceptional 
geniuses,  still  reserves  the  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  even 
more  the  universities,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a  small  privileged  class,  whilst  contemplating  nothing 
better  than  eight  weeks  a  year  continuation  schooling  up  to  18 
for  90  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

The  conference  accordingly  asks  for  a  systematic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  educational  system,  from  the  nursery  school 
to  the  university,  on  the  basis  of 

(a)  social  equality. 

(b)  the  provision  for  each  age,  for  child,  youth,  and  adult,  of  the 
best  and  most  varied  education  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  with  due 
regard  to  its  physical  welfare  and  development,  but  without  any 
form  of  military  training; 

(c)  the  educational  institutions,  irrespective  of  social  class  or 
wealth,  to  be  planned,  equipped,  and  staffed  according  to  their 
several  functions,  up  to  the  same  high  level  for  elementary,  second- 
ary, or  university  teaching,  with  regard  solely  to  the  greatest  possible 
educational  efficiency,  and  free  maintenance  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
enable  the  children  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  education  given; 
and 

(d)  the  recognition  of  the  teaching  profession,  without  distinction 
of  grade,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  the  community. 

XVI.     Housing 

That  the  conference,  noting  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of 
habitable  cottages  in  the  United  Kingdom  now  exceeds  one  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  rent  and  mortgages  restriction  act  is  due  to 
expire  six  months  after  peace,  regards  a  national  campaign  of 
cottage  building  at  the  public  expense,  in  town  and  country 
alike,  as  the  most  urgent  of  social  requirements. 

That  the  attention  of  the  government  be  called  to  the  fact 
that,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  insist  that  the  local  authorities 
acquire  the  necessary  sites,  prepare  schemes,  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations, and  obtain  all  required  sanctions,  actually  before  the 
war  ends  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  half-a-million  new 
cottages  urgently  needed  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  during  the  very  first  year  of  demobilization  being  ready 
for  occupation  within  that  time. 

That  it  is  essential  that  the  "Million  Cottages  of  the  Great 
Peace,"  to  be  erected  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
the  war  ends  by  the  local  authorities,  with  capital  supplied  by 
the  national  government,  free  of  interest,  and  a  grant-in-aid  in 
one  or  other  form  at  least  sufficient  to  prevent  the  schemes  in- 
volving any  charge  on  the  rates,  should  be  worthy  to  serve  as 
models  to  other  builders;  and  must  accordingly  be,  not  only 
designed  with  some  regard  to  appearance,  not  identical 
throughout  the  land,  but  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  and 
soundly  constructed,  spacious,  and  healthy;  including  four  or 
five  rooms,  larder,  scullery,  cupboards,  and  fitted  bath  but  also 
suitably  grouped  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  to  the  acre ;  and 
provided  with  sufficient  garden  ground. 

XVII.     The  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Municipal  Health  Service 

That  the  conference  notes  with  satisfaction  the  decision  of 
the  government  both  to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Health  and  to 
abolish  the  whole  system  and  organization  of  the  poor  law. 

It  regards  the  immediate  reorganization,  in  town  and  coun- 
try alike,  of  the  public  provision  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  the  care  of  the  orphans,  the  infirm,  the 
incapacitated,  and  the  aged  needing  institutional  care,  as  an 
indispensable  basis  of  any  sound  social  reconstruction. 

It  calls  for  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  the  government's 
declared  intention  of  abolishing,  not  merely  the  boards  of 
guardians,  but  also  the  hated  workhouse  and  the  poor  law 
itself,  and  the  merging  of  the  work  heretofore  done  for  the 
destitute  as  paupers  in  that  performed  by  the  directly  elected 


county,  borough,  and  district  councils  for  the  citizens  as  such, 
without  either  the  stigma  of  pauperism  or  the  hampering  limi- 
tations of  the  poor  law  system. 

It  feels  that  only  in  connection  with  such  a  reorganization 
of  the  local  health  services — urgently  required  to  meet  the 
dangers  attendant  on  demobilization — can  a  Ministry  of 
Health  be  of  effective  advantage  to  the  nation. 

XVIII.     Temperance  Reform 

That  the  conference  records  its  sense  of  the  great  social  evil 
and  national  waste  caused  by  the  excessive  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  by  the  unfortunate  intemperance  of  a 
relatively  small  section  of  the  population;  that  the  conference 
sees  the  key  to  temperance  reform  in  taking  the  entire  manu- 
facture and  retailing  of  alcoholic  drink  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  find  profit  in  promoting  the  utmost  possible  con- 
sumption;  and  the  conference  holds  that  in  conjunction  with 
any  expropriation  of  the  private  interests  the  electors  of  each 
locality  should  be  enabled  to  decide,  as  they  may  see  fit: 

(1)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  within  their  own  bound- 
aries; 

(2)  to  reduce  the  number  of  places  of  sales,  and  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  sale ; 

(3)  to  determine,  within  the  fundamental  conditions  prescribed  by 
statute,  the  manner  in  which  the  public  places  of  refreshment  and 
social  intercourse  in  their  own  districts  should  be  organized  and 
controlled. 

XIX.     Railways  and  Canals 

That  the  conference  insists  on  the  retention  in  public  hands 
of  the  railways  and  canals,  and  on  the  expropriation  of  the 
present  stockholders  on  equitable  terms,  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  organization,  in  conjunction  with  the  harbors  and  docks, 
and  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  of  a  united  national  public 
service  of  communications  and  transport,  to  be  worked,  un- 
hampered by  any  private  interest  (and  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing participation  of  the  organized  workers  in  the  management, 
both  central  and  local)  exclusively  for  the  common  good. 

The  conference  places  on  record  that  if  any  government 
shall  be  so  misguided  as  to  propose,  when  peace  comes,  to  hand 
the  railways  back  to  the  shareholders,  or  should  show  itself  so 
spendthrift  of  the  nation's  property  as  to  give  the  companies 
any  enlarged  franchise  by  presenting  them  with  the  economics 
of  unification  or  the  profits  of  increased  railway  rates,  or  so 
extravagant  as  to  bestow  public  funds  on  the  re-equipment  of 
privately-owned  lines,  the  Labour  Party  will  offer  any  such 
project  its  most  strenuous  opposition. 

XX.     The  New  Electricity  Supply 

With  regard  to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  the  provision, 
both  for  the  factory  and  the  home,  of  the  cheapest  possible 
power,  light  and  heat,  the  conference  declares  that  the  Labour 
Party  stands  for  the  provision,  by  the  government  itself,  of  the 
score  of  gigantic  super-power  stations  by  which  the  whole 
kingdom  could  be  supplied,  and  for  the  linking  up  of  the  pres- 
ent municipal  and  joint  stock  services  for  distribution  to  fac- 
tories and  dwelling-houses  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

The  conference  notifies  that  the  Labour  Party  will  offer 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  this  great  national  service 
being  entrusted,  on  any  terms  whatsoever,  to  private  capitalism. 

XXI.  Coal  and  Iron  Mines 
That  the  conference  urges  that  the  coal  mines,  now  under 
government  control,  should  not  be  handed  back  to  their  cap- 
italist proprietors,  but  that  the  measure  of  nationalization, 
which  became  imperative  during  the  war,  should  be  completed, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  the  expropriation  on  equit- 
able terms  of  all  private  interests  in  the  extraction  and  distri- 
bution of  the  nation's  coal  (together  with  iron  ore  and  other 
minerals). 

The  conference  asks  that  the  supply  of  these  minerals  should 
henceforth  be  conducted  as  a  public  service  (with  a  steadily 
increasing  participation  in  the  management,  both  central  and 
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local,  of  the  workers  concerned),  for  the  cheapest  and  most 
regular  supply  to  industry  of  its  chief  source  of  power,  the 
retail  distribution  of  household  coal,  at  a  fixed  price,  summer 
and  winter  alike,  and  identical  at  all  railway  stations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  being  undertaken  by  the  elected 
municipal  district,  or  county  council  for  the  common  good. 

XXII.     Life  Assurance 

That  the  conference  declares  that,  partly  as  a  means  of  af- 
fording increased  security  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  policy 
holders  whose  bonuses  are  imperilled  by  capital  depreciation 
and  war  risks,  and  partly  in  order  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
burdensome  and  costly  system  of  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies, the  state  should  take  over  (with  equitable  compensa- 
tion to  all  interests  affected)  the  whole  function  of  life  as- 
surance, giving  in  place  of  the  present  onerous  industrial  in- 
surance policies  a  universal  funeral  benefit  free  of  charge;  put- 
ting the  whole  class  of  insurance  agents  in  the  position  of 
civil  servants  administering  the  state  insurance  business;  de- 
veloping to  the  utmost  the  beneficial  work  of  the  friendly 
societies  in  independence  and  security,  and  organizing,  in  con- 
junction with  these  societies,  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
a  safe  and  remunerative  investment  of  popular  savings. 

XXIII.     Agriculture  and  Rural  Life 

(i.)  That  the  conference  regards  the  present  arrangements 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  in  this  country, 
and  the  life  to  which  many  thousands  of  country  dwellers  are 
condemned,  as  nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace,  and  as 
needing  to  be  radically  altered  without  delay. 

(ii.)  That  it  is  essential  that  the  government  should  re- 
sume control  of  the  nation's  agricultural  land,  and  ensure  its 
utilization  not  for  rent,  not  for  game,  not  for  the  social 
amenity  of  a  small  social  class,  not  even  for  obtaining  the 
largest  percentage  on  the  capital  employed,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  the  largest  possible  proportion  of 
the  foodstuffs  required  by  the  population  of  these  islands  under 
conditions  allowing  of  a  good  life  to  the  rural  population  and 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  for  which  foodstuffs  can  be 
brought  from  other  lands. 

(iii.)  That  this  end  can  probably  best  be  attained  by  a 
combination  of 

(a)  government  farms,  administered  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
utmost  use  of  machinery; 

(b)  small  holdings  made  accessible  to  practical  agriculturists; 

(c)  municipal  enterprises  in  agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  various  kinds,  milk  depots,  sewage  works,   etc.; 

(d)  farms  let  to  cooperative  societies  and  other  tenants,  under 
covenants   requiring   the   kind   of  cultivation   desired. 

(iv.)  That  under  all  systems  the  agricultural  laborer 
must  be  secured  a  healthy  and  commodious  cottage,  with 
sufficient  garden  ground,  the  opportunity  of  getting  an  acces- 
sible allotment,  and,  when  he  so  desires,  a  small  holding,  to- 
gether with  a  wage  continuously  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  body  and  mind. 

(v.)  That  the  conference  suggests  that  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  towns — from  milk  and  meat  to  bread  and 
vegetables — should,  with  equitable  compensation  for  all  in- 
terests expropriated  and  persons  displaced,  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  present  multiplicity  of  dealers  and  shopkeepers, 
and  organized  by  consumers,  cooperative  societies,  and  the 
local  authorities  working  in  conjunction. 

XIV.     Control  of  Capitalist  Industry 

That  the  conference  insists,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapid 
development  of  amalgamations  and  trusts,  on  the  necessity  of 
retaining  after  the  war,  and  of  developing  the  present  system 
of  organizing,  controlling,  and  auditing  the  processes,  profits, 
and  prices  of  capitalist  industry ;  that  the  economies  of  cen- 
tralized  purchasing  of   raw  materials,   foodstuffs,   and   other 


imports  must  be  continued,  and,  therefore,  the  "rationing"  of 
all  establishments  under  a  collective  control;  that  the  pub- 
licity of  processes  thus  obtained  has  a  valuable  effect  in  bring- 
ing inefficient  firms  up  to  a  higher  level ;  that  the  "costing" 
of  manufacturers'  processes  and  auditing  of  their  accounts, 
so  as  to  discover  the  necessary  cost  of  production,  together 
with  the  authoritative  limitation  of  prices  at  the  factory,  the 
wholesale  warehouse  and  the  retail  shop,  affords,  in  industries 
not  nationalized,  the  only  security  against  the  extortion  of 
profiteering;  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  consumer  by  limiting  prices  as  it  is  to 
protect  the  factory  operative  from  unhealthy  conditions,  or 
the  householder  from  the  burglar. 

XXV.     National  Finance 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  enormous  debts  contracted  during 
the  war,  and  of  the  necessity  to  lighten  national  financial  bur- 
dens, this  conference  demands  that  an  equitable  system  of  con- 
scription of  accumulated  wealth  should  be  put  into  operation 
forthwith,  with  exemption  for  fortunes  below  £1,000,  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  rates  for  larger  totals,  believing  that  no  sys- 
tem of  taxation  only  of  income  or  profits  will  yield  enough  to 
free  the  country  from  oppressive  debts,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  tax  food  or  the  other  necessities  of  life  would  be  unjust 
and  ruinous  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

2.  That  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
is  a  system  by  which  the  necessary  national  income  shall  be 
derived  mainly  from  direct  taxation  alike  of  land  and  accu- 
mulated wealth,  and  of  income  and  profits,  together  with 
suitable  imposts  upon  luxuries,  and  that  the  death  duties  and 
the  taxation  upon  unearned  incomes  should  be  substantially 
increased  and  equitably  regarded. 

3.  That  the  whole  system  of  land  taxation  should  be  re- 
vised so  that  by  the  direct  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  land  values  effect  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
of  the  nation,  which  has  been  defended  by  the  lives  and  suffer- 
ings of  its  people,  shall  belong  to  the  nation,  and  be  used  for 
the  nation's  benefit. 

4.  That  this  conference  emphatically  protests  against  the 
subjection  of  cooperative  dividends  to  the  excess  profits  tax 
and  against  the  repeated  attempts  to  bring  cooperative  divi- 
dends within  the  scope  of  the  income  tax. 

5.  That  as  during  the  war  the  government  has  had  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pay  very  high  rates  for 
the  money  raised,  adding  considerably  to  the  annual  burden 
resulting  from  the  war,  whilst  the  banks  are  now  pursuing  a 
policy  of  fusion  such  as  brings  them  near  to  the  position  of  a 
monopoly,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  should  be  developed 
into  a  national  banking  system  for  the  common  service  of  the 
whole  community. 

XXVI.     The  Need  for  a  "Peace  Book" 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  problem  of  the 
social  and  industrial  reconstruction  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
war  is  of  such  grave  importance  and  of  such  vital  urgency, 
that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  period 
of  demobilization,  that  the  main  outlines  of  policy  in  all 
branches  should  be  definitely  formulated,  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  minister  of  reconstruction,  before  the  war  ends. 
so  that  they  can  be  published  in  a  Peace  Book  for  public  criti- 
cism before  being  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  for  the  au- 
thoritative guidance  of  all  ministers  and  heads  of  departments. 

XXVII.     "Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order" 

That  the  draft  report  on  reconstruction,  entitled  Labour  and 
the  New  Social  Order,  be  revised  after  consideration  of  all  the 
amendments  suggested,  and  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  conference,  and  that  every  constituent  organization  he 
asked  to  report  within  four  weeks  how  many  copies  it  pro- 
poses to  order  for  distribution  to  its  branches  and  members. 
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His  Chief  Con- 
tribution to  City 
Government 


FOREWORD 

AFTER  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Major  Mitchel,  a  few  of  the  commissioners 
/4  he  had  appointed  met  and  considered  what  was  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  art  of 
city  government  afforded  by  the  administration  of  the  late  mayor.  It  was  the  unan- 
imous opinion  that,  while  most  persons  might  regard  his  best  work  as  an  increase  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  government,  that  achievement  was  only  auxiliary  to  a  broad  program  of  social 
welfare.  Because  of  this  opinion  it  was  thought  that  brief  articles  prepared  by  those  com- 
missioners who  had  most  to  do  with  the  social  welfare  side  of  the  administration  would  be 
interesting  and  might  present  a  record  that  would  be  both  instructive  and  stimulating. 

The  time  'was  short,  and  the  commissioners  were  scattered.  Some  of  them  are  in  France. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  responses  from  all.  The  following  articles,  however,  afford  good 
examples  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Mitchel  administration. 

LAW  SON  PURDY, 
Former   President,    Board    of    Tax 
Commissioners,  City  of  New  York. 


SOCIAL    SERVICE    AN 

ESSENTIAL  SERVICE 

By  Henry  Bruere 


JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL  gave 
to  social  service  in  city  govern- 
ment the  character  of  essential  service. 
Before  his  time  progressive  effort  to 
use  the  great  powers  and  resources 
of  the  city  for  greater  human  welfare 
and  social  efficiency  was  only  under- 
taken spasmodically  and  under  pressure 
from  some  special  social  organization  or 
another.  The  generally  accepted  busi- 
ness of  government  was  the  habitual 
routine  that  laws  and  ordinances  com- 
pelled. 

Mayor  Mitchel  planned  his  cabinet, 
planned  the  programs  of  its  members, 
guided  their  efforts,  and  supported  their 
undertakings,  with  the  avowed  princi- 
ple that  the  business  of  city  government 
is  social  service  and  the  test  of  civic 
administration  is  the  betterment  of  so- 
cial conditions.  There  was  no  tempor- 
izing, shrinking  concession  to  the  new 
spirit  of  civic  democracy  in  the  policy 
of  Mayor  Mitchel.  Inevitable  routine, 
he  demanded,  should  be  well  performed ; 
but  heart  and  vision  for  greater  service, 
more  usefulness,  fuller  results,  were  his 
tests  for  administrative  failure  or  suc- 
cess. 

To  Mayor  Mitchel,  city  government 
was  a  noble  enterprise,  unmatched  in 
the  opportunities  it  offered  for  the  high- 
est zeal  and  unflagging  effectiveness. 
So  in  charities,  his  aim  was  not  only 
the  mitigation  of  misery,  but  its  pre- 
vention ;  in  police  work  not  only  the 
safeguarding  of  the  city,  but  the  up- 
rooting of  the  sources  of  crime;  in  edu- 
cation, not  mere  routine  instruction,  but 


citizen  and  character  building.  To  all 
visions  of  civic  progress  he  applied  the 
measure  of  a  practical,  incisive  judg- 
ment, insistent  on  effective  effort  and 
provable   result. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel  captained  city 
government  as  an  enterprise  of  social 
service.  For  all  time  in  America  he  dem- 
onstrated that  undertakings  prompted 
by  understanding  of  human  need,  and 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  social  welfare, 


could  be  cleanly,  effectively  carried  on 
and  made  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
their  purposes  by  the  quality  of  their 
achievements. 


THE  INDETERMINATE 

SENTENCE  AND 

PAROLE  LAW 

By  Katharine  Bement  Davis 


CONTENTS 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AN  ESSENTIAL 
SERVICE 

By  Henry  Bruere,  former  city 
chamberlain,   New  York 

THE       INDETERMINATE       SEN- 
TENCE   AND    PAROLE    LAW 
By  Katharine   B.  Davis,  former 
chairman,  Parole  Commission,  city 
of  New  York 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORREC- 
TION 
By    Burdette    G.    Lewis,    former 
commissioner  of  correction,  city  of 
New  York 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    CHARI- 
TIES 

By  Henry  C.  Wright,  former 
deputy  commissioner  of  charities, 
city  of  New  York 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

By  John  J.  Murphy,  former  tene- 
ment house  commissioner,  city  of 
New  York 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
By  S.  S.  Goldwater,  former  Health 
commissioner,   city   of   New   York 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

By  William  G.  Willcox,  former 
president,  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education 


PERHAPS  the  most  progressive  and 
far-reaching  single  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  Department  of  Correction 
during  the  Mitchel  administration  was 
the  securing  of  the  passage  of  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  and  parole  law  for 
the  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  department  and  the  organization 
of  the  Parole  Commission  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Early 
in  the  administration  the  officials  of  the 
department  were  convinced  of  the  necess- 
ity of  such  a  measure. 

There  had  been  a  parole  law  applic- 
able only  to  the  inmates  of  the  New 
York  City  Reformatory  of  Male  Mis- 
demeanants, but  the  operation  of  this 
law  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  At 
the  penitentiary  there  was  no  way  of 
equalizing,  in  justice,  the  wide  differ- 
ences in  sentence  imposed  by  different 
judges  for  the  same  offense.  There 
was  no  incentive  which  could  be  oifered 
the  prisoners  for  good  work  and  good 
conduct.  At  the  workhouse,  to  which 
petty  offenders  are  sent,  recidivism  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Prisoners  were 
committed  many  times  a  year  in  lieu  of 
the  payment  of  small  fines,  or  for  five- 
or  ten-day  sentences.  These  unfortu- 
nate men  and  women  left  the  workhouse 
in  as  unhappy  a  condition  as  when  they 
entered,    without    having    learned    any- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  habits  of  industry  or 
of  self-control. 

Accordingly,  after  the  situation  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  with  Mayor 
Mitchel,  a  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1915  pre- 
scribing an  indeterminate  sentence  for 
commitments  to  all  institutions  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Correction  and  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Parole  Commission  to  ad- 
minister it. 

For  constitutional  reasons  this  bill  was 
made  applicable  under  certain  conditions 
to  the  three  cities  of  the  first  class.  It 
was  immediately  signed  by  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  by  the  mayors  of 
Buffalo  and  Rochester.  In  the  fall  of 
1915,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  appropriated  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Parole  Commission. 
In  December,  the  three  members  of  this 
commission  were  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  took  office  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
that  month. 

In  framing  the  law,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  if  the  problem  of  crime  in 
New  York  city  was  to  be  adequately 
handled,  there  must  be  the  closest  coop- 
eration between  the  police,  the  courts 
and  the  Department  of  Correction. 
The  bill  accordingly  provided  that  the 
commissioner  of  correction  and  the  po- 
lice commissioner  should  act  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  penitentiary  to  which  men 
are  sent  for  the  more  serious  crimes,  the 
assent  of  the  committing  judge  should 
be  obtained  before  the  parole  was 
granted. 

The  bill  lodged  large  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission.  Mayor 
Mitchel  pointed  out  that  under  weak  or 
corrupt  officials  these  powers  could  be 
used  not  only  as  a  means  of  oppression 
and  graft,  but  as  a  method  for  helping 
build  a  political  machine.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  an  honest,  humane  and 
efficient  group  of  officials  the  good  ac- 
complished would  be  far-reaching.  With 
his  firm  belief  in  the  possibilities  of 
scientific  muncipal  government  and  his 
hope  for  its  maintenance  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  future,  Mayor 
Mitchel  used  his  influence  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and,  during  the  two 
years  which  followed,  stood  squarely  be- 
hind the  parole  commissioners  in  their 
refusal  to  be  controlled  in  the  granting 
of  paroles  by  favoritism,  personal  ap- 
peal or  political  influence. 


THE    DEPARTMENT 
CORRECTION 

By  Burdette  G.  Lewis 


OF 


FEW  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
thoroughly  Mayor  Mitchel's  breadth 
of  vision,  depth  of  understanding  and 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  true  pur- 
pose and   importance  of  welfare  work, 


yet  the  most  enduring  contribution  of 
his  life  was  in  that  field  of  work.  He 
loathed  much  of  the  so-called  "charity," 
but  fought  valiantly  for  individual  hu- 
man conservation  as  something  morally, 
socially  and  economically  wise  and 
sound.  His  adherence  to  a  truth,  and 
his  avoidance  of  shams  and  pretenses, 
lost  him  many  friends  among  the  emo- 
tional, the  short-sighted  and  the  dema- 
gogues, who  were  not  able  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  accuracy,  system,  plan  and 
common  sense  in  municipal  welfare 
work. 

He  made  most  notable  contributions 
through  his  searching  analyses,  exposures 
and  constructive  suggestions,  which  he 
was  able  to  supplement  by  his  effective 
administration  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
Thus,  his  administrative  record  demon- 
strates conclusively  the  dedication  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  of  the  city,  a  dedication 
conceived  by  him,  not  as  a  gift  of  him- 
self or  of  the  city's  resources,  but  as  a 
service  and  as  an  investment. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  knowledge  of  city 
affairs  was  extensive  and  his  grasp  thor- 
ough. He  favored  a  proposition  or  op- 
posed it  heartily.  He  was  never  luke- 
warm. Among  the  improvements  in 
the  Department  of  Correction  which 
his  support  made  possible  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Standardization  of  salaries,  increases 
in  salaries,  strict  enforcement  of  the  merit 
system  and  an  adequate  increase  in  the 
professional    and   custodial   staff. 

2.  The  prosecution  of  crooked  men  and 
women  regardless  of  their  "pull"  or  stand- 
ing. 

3.  The  utilization  of  labor-saving  devices 
despite   the   demands  for  ''jobs." 

4.  Support  of  the  universal  finger-print 
identification    throughout   the   department. 

5.  Support  of  bills  reorganizing  the  chil- 
dren's courts,  magistrate's  courts  and  special 
sessions  courts,  and  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  probation  departments  for 
each. 

6.  Appointment  and  reappointment  of  good 
judges. 

7.  Support  of  the  appropriation  of  $825,- 
000  for  a  farm  colony  reformatory  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  old  prison  regime  denying 
the  principles  of  reformation;  of  $140,000 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  workhouse  as 
a  reception  and  classification  hospital  for 
women;  of  $32,000  for  remodeling  Jefferson 
Market  Detention  Prison  for  women;  of 
$42,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  peni- 
tentiary industrial  building  as  a  classifica- 
tion institution  for  men;  of  adequate  funds 
to  make  Riker  Island  a  modern  municipal 
farm,  and  of  $350,000  for  a  farm  colony 
Women's  Reformatory  at  Greycourt  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  old  mediaeval  workhouse  on 
Blackwell's   Island. 

None  of  these  projects  could  have 
been  carried  out  without  his  support  and 
his  understanding  of  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment is  a  unit  requiring  cooperation 
rather  than  a  series  of  segregated  parts 
operated    independently    of    each    other. 


THE    DEPARTMENT 
CHARITIES 
By  Henry  C.  Wright 


OF 


THE  Charities  Department  was  one 
of  the  chief  storm  centers  of  the 
Mitchel  administration.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  certain  re- 
forms were  required  of  private  institu- 
tions caring  for  children  assigned  to 
them  by  the  city.  The  reform  could 
not  have  been  carried  through  had  not 
Mayor  Mitchel  resolutely  supported 
the  program.  All  manner  of  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  indorsement,  but  to  no 
avail.  It  was  argued  before  him  that 
his  support  of  the  program  would  alien- 
ate a  large  proportion  of  his  supporters. 
The  argument  did  not  cause  him  even 
to  waver.  He  saw  the  possible  results 
as  clearly  as  anyone.  He  was  induced 
to  accept  a  renomination  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  election.  Not  a  small  ele- 
ment in  his  defeat  was  the  defection 
caused  by  his  support  of  the  program 
carried  through  by  the  Charities  De- 
partment. 

The  citizens  may  rightly  ask,  Was 
his  stand,  which  led  to  such  results, 
rightly  taken  and  worth  while?  The 
answer  is,  Mayor  Mitchel  never  let 
personal  consequences  weigh  in  deter- 
mining action.  What  he  considered  the 
right  thing  to  do,  he  did.  It  was  re- 
ported to  him  by  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury that  children  supported  by  the  city 
in  some  private  institutions  were  not 
being  given  the  physical  care  or  the  edu- 
cational advantages  they  should  receive. 
His  reply  to  these  reports  was:  "These 
children  are  the  wards  of  New  York 
city.  They  should,  and  shall,  receive 
as  good  care  and  schooling  advantages 
as  though  their  home  relations  had  not 
been  broken  up."  He  ordered  the  nec- 
essary action  to  be  taken  to  bring  about 
these  results.  The  action  was  taken ; 
the  institutions  were  reformed ;  the 
city's   parental   obligation   was   fulfilled. 

Those  connected  with  some  of  the 
institutions  may  have  found  objections 
to  the  methods  used  to  bring  about  the 
reforms,  but  few  will  maintain  that  the 
ends  sought  for  were  not  right,  and  an 
obligation  upon  the  city.  A  new  stand- 
ard of  institutional  child  care  for  the 
city's  wards  has  been  set  and  cannot 
readily  be  lowered. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  citj  to 
send  children  directly  from  their  own 
homes  to  institutions.  Many  times 
these  children  were  under-nourished, 
aenemic,  in  need  of  tonsil  and  adenoid 
operations  and  poorly  clad.  Main  ot 
the  institutions  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  such  children  and  put  tliem  in 
proper  condition.  The  mayor  support- 
ed the  program  of  establishing  a  clear- 
ing bureau  which  would  receive  these 
children  and,  under  the  guidance  01 
child  experts,  put  them  in  good  pin 
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condition  before  sending  them  to  insti- 
tutions. The  city  thereafter  sent  to  the 
institutions  children  in  a  clean,  well- 
cared-for  condition,  and  expected  the  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  this  condition. 

Majwr  Mitchel  was  not  content  with 
better  care  for  children  in  institutions, 
since  it  was  his  conviction  that  no  child 
that  could  be  boarded  in  a  private  home 
should  be  sent  to  an  institution.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  home,  even  a  foster 
home,  is  better  for  a  child  than  an  insti- 
tution. Accordingly,  he  supported  the 
project  to  establish  a  home-placing  bu- 
reau, the  function  of  which  was  to  place 
all  eligible  children  in  private  homes. 
This  bureau  was  organized  and  within 
the  year  of  its  existence  placed  about 
one  thousand  children.  Some  of  the 
institutions  resented  the  loss  of  city 
funds  which  they  would  have  received 
had  the  children  been  placed  with  them. 
This  resentment  deepened  the  feeling 
against  Mayor  Mitchel. 

It  was  readily  apparent  that  the  city 
could  not  expect  private  institutions  to 
maintain  better  conditions  than  those 
maintained  in  the  institutions  operated 
by  the  city.  In  one  of  the  city's  institu- 
tions, Randall's  Island,  conditions  were 
such  as  to  render  reform  imperative. 
The  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  get 
a  new  superintendent.  Accordingly, 
Mrs.  Dunphy  was  discharged ;  there- 
after the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  insti- 
tution was  changed,  and  modern  meth- 
ods were  instituted.  The  discharge  of 
Mrs.  Dunphy  developed  bitter  opposi- 
tion, and  great  pressure  was  brought 
upon  the  mayor  to  induce  him  to  stay 
the  proceedings.  To  him  the  care  of 
the  children  was  paramount,  and  he  re- 
fused to  interfere. 

As  time  goes  on,  those  who  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  as  supported 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  will  come  to  realize 
that  he  was  right  in  the  things  aimed 
at,  though  possibly  not  altogether  wise 
in  the  means  adopted  to  obtain  the  ends. 


THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE 
DEPARTMENT 

By   John    J.   Murphy 


ing  to  pursue.  He  left  the  department 
a  free  hand  in  its  struggle  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the 
law  which  would  have  seriously  im- 
paired its  usefulness. 

In  1915,  as  a  result  of  a  campaign 
for  the  consolidation  of  building  inspec- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  its  very  important 
inspection  functions.  A  bill  known  as 
the  Lockwood  -  Ellenbogen  bill  was 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  legis- 
lature. Mayor  Mitchel  vetoed  the 
measure  in  a  strong  message  in  which 
he  said,   among   other   things: 

I  shall  not  only  not  discontinue,  but  I 
shall  double  my  efforts  to  cure  the  admitted 
evils  of  the  existing  inspectional  system,  but 
I  shall  never  while  mayor  consent  to  any 
measure,  no  matter  how  well  considered  or 
beneficial  in  other  respects,  that  may  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tenement  house  law,  concededly 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the 
protection   of   public   health   ever    enacted. 

He  suggested  the  idea  of  the  creation 
of  a  model  district  from  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  deduce  the  cost  of  holding 
all  tenement  sections  of  the  city  up  to 
higher  and  better  standards.  At  no 
time  did  he  lend  countenance  to  requests 
for  modification  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  favor  of  special  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. He  approved  the  application 
of  improved  methods  in  the  handling  of 
records  and  violations.  His  influence 
was  thrown  on  the  side  of  higher  stand- 
ards, and  was  constant,  active  and  vigi- 
lant for  good. 


ABOUT  a  week  prior  to  his  inaugu- 
ration as  mayor,  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  invited  me  to  his  home.  His 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Tenement 
House  Department  had  been  conducted 
during  the  Gaynor  administration.  He 
had  evidently  been  making  a  study  of 
the  subject  and  asked  many  questions 
which  indicated  familiarity  with  its 
problems.  At  the  close  of  the  conver- 
sation he  said:  "I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  remain  with  us  during  the  next 
four  years." 

During  his  term  of  office  he  upheld 
the  policy  which  I  had  been  endeavor- 


THE    DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION 
By  William  G.  Willcox 


OF 


IT  was  a  veritable  tragedy  of  the 
Mitchel  administration  that  plans 
and  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  were  misunderstood  and  op- 
posed by  those  whom  they  were  most 
designed  to  benefit.  In  no  department 
was  this  more  evident  than  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  History  will 
write  Mayor  Mitchel's  vision  of  a  pub- 
lic school  system  in  true  perspective,  but 
the  inertia  of  educational  traditions  and 
practice  opposed  its  realization,  while 
appeals  to  class  prejudice  with  the  ab- 
surd charge  that  moneyed  interests  were 
seeking  to  dominate  the  schools  and  rear 
a  class  of  industrial  slaves,  met  a  credu- 
lous reception  in  unthinking  and  sus- 
picious minds  and  obscured  its  purpose. 
The  fundamental  object  in  which 
Mayor  Mitchel  was  so  keenly  interested 
was  to  give  to  the  public  school  chil- 
dren, as  far  as  possible,  the  same  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  which  children 
of  wealthier  parents  enjoy  in  the  best 
private  schools.  Music,  drawing,  na- 
ture study,  stereopticon  lectures,  moving 
pictures,    drama,    handicraft    work    and 


physical  training  were  to  be  provided 
for  all  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  usual  curriculum  of  ab- 
stract subjects  was  to  be  enriched  and 
varied  by  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  chil- 
dren in  doing  things  themselves  rather 
than  learning  about  things,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  observation,  imagination 
and  invention,  adding  a  new  zest  and 
interest  to  school  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  plan  was  an  adequate  playground 
for  every  school — a  playground  used  not 
merely  for  one  or  two  hours  after 
school,  but  used  all  day  long,  so  that 
every  class  in  the  school  should  enjoy 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  a  full  period 
of  supervised  play.  For  Mayor  Mitchel 
had  no  patience  with  a  school  system 
which  produces  weak,  nervous,  round- 
shouldered  and  hollow-chested  boys  and 
girls,  crammed  with  abstract  knowledge. 
He  realized  the  imperative  necessity  of 
sound  bodies  and  vigorous  health  as 
fundamental  factors,  not  only  in  educa- 
tion, but  also  for  national  efficiency  in 
peace  or  in  war,  and  he  believed  that 
the  city  owes  its  public  school  children 
the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for 
physical  training. 

On  such  a  program  a  beginning  could 
be  made  during  his  administration — a 
beginning  marred  doubtless  by  not  a 
few  mistakes  and  by  unavoidable  in- 
convenience during  transition  stages,  a 
beginning,  nevertheless,  destined  to 
wield  a  mighty  influence  for  the  wel- 
fare of  future  generations.  For,  sooner 
or  later  New  York  will  awake  to  the 
need  and  value  of  such  schools.  Sooner 
or  later  the  city  will  courageously  and 
intelligently  face  the  duty  of  giving  to 
all  of  its  public  school  children  some 
measure  at  least  of  the  physical  train- 
ing and  well  rounded  education  afforded 
by  our  best  private  schools.  And  then 
Mayor  Mitchel's  dream  will  come  true. 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
HEALTH 

By  S.  S.   Goldwater 


ACTING  under  the  inspiration  of 
Mayor  Mitchel,  the  Department 
of  Health,  in  the  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, endeavored  to  place  itself  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  people  of  the  city 
that  it  might  live  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. Expert,  non-partisan  service  was 
the  keynote  of  the  Mitchel  administra- 
tion ;  earnest  concentration  in  public 
business  was  its  pronounced  characteris- 
tic; the  maintenance  of  direct  contact 
with  the  public  was  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  purpose. 

The    Department    of    Health    sought 
its   experts   in   open,   competitive   exam- 
inations in  which  the  talent  of  the  whole 
nation  was  invited  to  take  part,  for  the 
{Continued  on  page  516) 


O  HE  is  the  woman  with  the  brazier.  Her  wear  is  the  common  wear, 
her  sole  insignia  the  Red  Cross  badge,  the  property  of  a  multitude. 
Her  tread  is  firm,  her  carriage  confident,  her  look  alert;  but  her  eyes 
mirror  the  sorrows  of  those  to  whom  she  goes,  and  about  her  mouth  plays 
the  smile  of  one  who  is  tender  with  the  old,  joyous  with  children.  In 
her  capable  hands  she  carries  a  brazier  within  which  live  coals  glow. 


The  WOMAN 


Florence  Nightingale  came  to  be  known  as  'the 
-woman  with  the  lamp"  among  the  wounded  soldier: 
to  whom  she  ministered  at  night  in  the  Crimean  War 


AS  they  wait  to  be  visited,  these 
/^L  lonely  grieving  women  of  a 
/  ^k  foreign  aspect,  their  claim  on 
us  is  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
departiue  of  their  sons.  But  what  they 
ask  is  something  quite  different.  Their 
iterative  appeal  is  that  we  bring  those 
sons  back,  that  we  be  no  party  to  this 
tragedy  of  separation.  In  the  presence 
of  their  desolation  the  baffling  nature  of 
the  task  to  which  our  service  calls  can- 
not fail  of  realization.  In  this  country 
of  their  adoption,  these  foreign-born 
women  are  debarred  by  differences  in 
speech,  in  custom,  in  religious  observance 
from  making  easy  contacts  with  the 
people  who  crowd  against  them  in  the 
big  tenement  houses  and  on  the  streets. 
In  their  native  lands  they  lived  hard  and 
went  in  dread  of  a  despotic  government, 
but  within  the  pale  or  quarter  dwelt 
those  who  thought,  believed,  acted  as 
did  they  themselves  and  as  their  mothers 
did  before  them.  The  summons  of  the 
sons  to  military  service  would  not  there 
have  stunned  them  because  it  would 
have  brought  only  the  anticipated.  It 
would  not  have  left  them  in  isolation. 
The  sons,  however,  have  enlisted  or  been 
drafted.  Their  return  is  not  to  be  con- 
trived or  encouraged.  The  effort  on  the 
contrary  must  be  to  reconcile  these  pa- 
thetic aliens  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  now  must  live. 

Patiently  the  home  server  works  to 
accomplish  her  end  with  each  individual 
suppliant.  She  begins  by  straightening 
the  tangled  situation  in  the  home  itself ; 
finding  what  are  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  making  sure  that  an  allotment  of 
pay  comes  from  the  son,  an  allowance 
from  the  government;  turning  to  rela- 
tives, if  there  be  any,  to  companion  the 
lonely  woman ;  seeking  to  find  among 
the  neighbors  some  woman  from  the 
same  province  who  may  offer  friendship. 
With  the  doctor's  and  the  nurse's  aid 
physical  disabilities  are  lessened,  the 
spirits  are  lifted.  Through  opportunity 
for  work,  some  sewing,  or  perhaps  knit- 


ting for  soldiers,  the  monotony  of  the 
day's  routine  is  broken.  In  spite  of  her- 
self, the  lonely  woman  becomes  recon- 
ciled as  the  new  world  around  her  loses 
its  strange  aspect. 

THERE  is  another  group  of  the  for- 
eign-born who  do  not  appear  help- 
less in  their  misery,  but  rather  active  in 
revolt  against  the  government  which  has 
withdrawn  their  men — young  girls  and 
women  who  came  to  this  country  to  find 
opportunity  to  satisfy  ambitions.  They 
desire  to  move  straight  to  their  goal. 
With  eyes  set  on  the  object  of  attain- 
ment, they  see  no  equity  in  a  claim  which 
runs  counter  to  their  purpose.  America 
has  been  to  them  the  free  country  whose 
institutions  offered  a  guarantee  of  lib- 
erty to  pursue  their  career  along  selected 
paths.  Earlier  challenges  to  their  liberty 
had  but  lent  zest  to  their  will  to  develop 
individuality.  Now  the  compulsory 
service  of  their  brothers,  their  young 
husbands,  cuts  sharply  through  the  de- 
sign of  their  lives?  These  demand  that 
their  men  be  exempted.  They  also  are 
pathetic  in  their  inability  to  grasp  why 
this  tragedy  of  separation,  with  its  at- 
tendant shattering  of  ambitions,  should 
be  forced  upon  them. 

In  view  of  their  youth  and  potentiali- 
ties, the  home  server  does  not  feel  recon- 
ciliation to  be  the  right  note  to  sound. 
Interpretation  is  the  task.  Through  the 
medium  of  interpretation,  each  should  be 
brought  to  realize  she  must  share  the 
sacrifice  her  brother  or  husband  is  called 
on  to  make.  With  the  younger  as  with 
the  older  group,  a  similar  path  of  effort 
must  be  followed  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
their  need.  With  the  one  as  with  the 
other,  through  a  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  companionship  will  the  end  be 
attained.  But  the  work  that  is  urged, 
the  recreation  that  is  offered,  must  have 
the  tang  of  reality.  It  must  be  of  a 
kind  to  stimulate  mind  and  body  and  to 
draw  self-centered  youth  away  from  the 
effort  to  win  its  own  goal  into  a  deter- 
mination to  serve  helpfully  the  group  of 
which  it  finds  itself  a  part.  Through 
the  medium  of  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion, such  as  these  may  come  to  realize, 
as  Prince  Max  of  Baden  put  it  recently, 
that  institutions  alone  do  not  guaran- 
tee freedom.  The  real  guarantee  lies  in 
a  people's  character. 


BUT  these  are  the  lesser  groups.  The 
largest,  most  inclusive  group  is 
made  significant  by  the  readiness  with 
which  its  members  respond  to  the 
country's  call.  The  ardent  wish  of 
young  brothers  and  sisters  is  to  become 
wage-earners  so  as  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  who  is  in  cantonment  or  already 
across  the  seas.  They  are  ready  to  leave 
school  and  enter  some  dead-end  occu- 
pation with  no  thought  other  than  to 
be  allowed  to  do  their  part.  Older  sis- 
ters turn  their  back  on  the  recreation 
that  costs  so  as  to  make  bigger  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  family  purse.  Young 
wives  give  up  a  newly-acquired  home, 
go  back  to  the  work  of  the  days  before 
the  wedding,  and  find  some  girl  friend 
with  whom  to  share  a  room.  Young 
mothers  seek  some  one  to  care  for  the 
baby  while  they  too  look  for  some  posi- 
tion by  which  the  sharp  break  in  income 
can  be  made  good.  And  mothers  well 
on  in  years  take  once  more  to  the  well- 
worn  road  of  labor,  eager  to  make  the 
soldier's  path  one  free  from  anxiety 
about  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  "I 
can  be  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
sew  all  day,"  said  a  frail  little  woman 
who  sat  opposite  me  talking  about  her 
son  who  was  about  to  sail  for  France 
as  an  orderly  for  a  hospital  unit.  Their 
pride  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  boys  and 
men  are  a  part  of  the  war,  that  they  have 
had  someone  to  send. 

Be  reconciled!  The  phrase  lacks  im- 
port to  these  participants  in  the  war.  It 
is  they,  of  native  and  of  foreign  stock, 
who  interpret  the  purpose  of  the  war  to 
us  of  the  Home  Service.  In  them  can 
be  seen  the  power  to  bear  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  country's  effort  to  main- 
tain the  essentials  of  freedom.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  protect  them  from 
the  sacrifices  which  will  lessen  their 
ability  to  make  the  contribution  their 
quality  should  fit  them  to  render. 

The  power  to  rise  superior  to  material 
interests  is  not  in  all  cases  so  well  de- 
fined. Often  both  motives  and  methods 
of  fulfilment  are  overlaid  with  old  ob- 
sessions and  jealousies.  Familiar  con- 
trarieties, debasing  habits,  persist,  baf- 
fling the  home  server  who  yearns  to  get 
close  to  the  persons  themselves.  But 
the  impression,  nevertheless,  is  clear-cut. 
These  are  close  to  the  margin  of  desti- 
tution.    These  are  eager  to  give  most. 
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the  BRAZIER 

By  Mary   Willcox  Glenn 


II 


WITH  this  sharp  impression  in 
mind,  the  home  server  finds 
herself  keen  to  return  to  that 
first  group  of  foreign-born  women.  She 
is  not  willing  to  let  her  efforts  in  their 
behalf  rest  on  their  mere  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  country's  demand  on  their 
sons.  The  boys  going  over  the  top, 
knee-deep  in  trench  mud,  back  from  the 
front  lines,  in  German  prisons,  in  clear- 
ing hospitals,  bear  the  impress  of  the 
fiery  ordeal.  They  have  suffered  a 
change.  Those  whom  they  hold  in  dear- 
est remembrance,  throughout  the  months 
of  fierce  fighting,  must  not  fail  to  grasp 
the  pregnancy  of  their  men's  new  out- 
look on  life  when  they  shall  at  last  come 
home  and  enter  on  that  difficult  period 
of  readjustment  to  the  commonplace  re- 
quirements of  a  restricted  existence. 
Holding  this  vision  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  the  home  server  knows  time 
to  be  her  need,  time  first  to  help  create 
an  attitude  of  mind,  and  then  more  time 
to  aid  the  inept  to  give  expression  to 
their  new  shy  thoughts. 

FROM  meditation  on  the  power  of 
the  unlettered  to  grasp  realities,  the 
home  server  turns  in  humble  frame  of 
mind  to  that  second  group,  wondering  if 
in  the  earlier  approach  there  had  been 
too  self-absorbed  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
pretation. With  a  quickened  desire  to 
understand  how  these  ardent  young  peo- 
ple react  to  the  life  about  them,  the 
home  server  tries  to  put  herself  in  their 
place,  to  think  as  it  were  through  their 
quite  dissimilar  minds.  Values  seem  to 
shift:  their  interests,  their  ambitions 
take  on  a  new  importance.  Their  cour- 
age to  live  their  own  lives,  untrammeled 
by  the  customs  of  the  country  of  their 
election,  makes  her  keen  not  to  thwart 
but  rather  to  deepen,  broaden,  their  pur- 
pose. Strong  in  their  youth,  cannot  that 
strength  be  made  to  strike  roots  be- 
low the  surface  of  material  aspirations? 
Will  that  strength  not  find  imbedded 
in  their  nature  precious  springs  of 
spiritual  endowment,  an  unfathomed, 
a  neglected  inheritance  from  mystical 
forebears?  May  not  their  naive  in- 
tolerances, their  crude  ambitions,  be 
shed ;  the  content  of  the  life  which 
surges  about  them  be  enriched  through 
the   development   of   the   power   that   is 


WITH  an  enlarged  conception  of 
the  relation  of  her  task  to  the  com- 
munity itself,  the  home  server  moves  on 
to  reconsider  the  attitude  of  protection 
which  characterized  her  care  of  the 
large,  inclusive  group.  In  view  of  its 
hardihood,  its  resistance,  that  group  as 
a  whole  might,  she  ponders,  have  known 
how  to  do  without  her,  if  she  had  no 
greater  offering  to  bring.  Latent  in  the 
effort  to  provide  protection  cannot  be 
found  the  urge  which  should  be  the 
hall-mark  of  the  service.  She  comes  to 
know  that  she  must  act  as  trustee  for  the 
group  itself,  for  those  men  ready  to  give 
their  lives,  for  the  community  of  which 
each  is  a  part.  When  the  home  is  held, 
as  it  were,  in  trust,  old  phrases  acquire 
new  meaning.  A  standard  of  comfort 
has  no  virtue  in  itself.  It  becomes  a 
merely  bourgeois  ideal  when  fortitude 
waits  on  sacrifice.  A  standard  of  living 
worth  considering  is  recognized  as  hav- 
ing a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  and 
mental  connotation.  The  practice  of 
thrift  is  no  longer  a  counsel  of  self-in- 
terest when  the  victory  of  our  arms 
waits  on  self-denial  and  postponed  ex- 
penditures; when  in  the  days  following 
upon  the  close  of  the  war,  the  exercise 
of  thrift  will  need  to  be  a  party  to  stable 
readjustment.  The  withdrawing  of  chil- 
dren from  work  to  place  them  again  in 
school  is  sure  to  fail  of  its  end  if  there 
be  no  recognized  relation  between  the 
offered  education  and  the  vocation  into 
which  each  child  should  later  be  drawn. 
Lessening  hours  of  work  of  the  young 
falls  short  of  its  purpose  if  the  leisure 
secured  be  not  filled  by  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  opportunities  to  extend  rela- 
tionship into  the  world  beyond  one's  own. 

The  young  wife  and  mother,  previous- 
ly the  object  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
home  server,  she,  especially,  must  be 
more  than  protected.  She  is  not  to  be, 
she  cannot  be,  saved  from  suffering.  But 
she  can  share  with  some  one  who  brings 
a  consecrated  experience  to  the  task,  the 
privilege  of  making  the  sacrifices  of  hus- 
band and  father  count  for  righteousness 
through  the  life  better  lived  within  the 
home  he  has  left  behind.  And  the  home 
server  can  sit,  attentive,  at  the  feet  of 
those  women  older  in  years.  Over  the 
spirit  of  some  of  these  may  brood  a 
dove  of  peace  whose  shadow  falling 
across  the  heart  of  the  home  server,  may 
waken  her  to  understand  how  to  es- 
tablish relationships  with  those  whom 
the  Red  Cross  has  made  her  fellows. 

One  comes  to  think  of  the  serv- 
ice as  a  spiral.  One  moves  round 
and    round   on    a    plane   which    inclines 


upwards  towards  a  goal  one  never  may 
attain.     But  as  one  moves,  one  mounts. 

Ill 

WHEN  the  home  server  comes 
back  again,  persistent  in  her 
service,  to  her  first  group,  the 
thought  of  salvage,  of  resting  content 
with  the  making  comfortable,  has 
dropped  from  her  consciousness.  These 
women  are  not  now  poor  old  bodies  to 
be  humored,  but  souls  to  be  saved. 
They  are  seen  to  have  the  mettle  of  the 
lands  from  which  they  sprung.  Faith 
in  them  has  enabled  the  home  server  to 
place  them  so  that  they  have  a  relation- 
ship to  the  democratic  purpose  of  the 
war  itself.  Their  significance  as  mothers 
of  heroes  is  restored. 

SHE  knows,  harkening  as  she  has 
come  to  harken  to  the  spirit  of 
service  that  wells  within  her,  that  in 
attempting  to  deepen  relationship  with 
the  second  group  which  challenges  her 
intelligence  and  her  sympathy,  she  must 
not  stop  short  of  identifying  her  inter- 
ests with  theirs.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  how  to  act  with — not  how  to  act  for 
— them.  In  realizing  comradeship  hope 
is  born.  Hope  which  looks  forward  to 
a  sharing  of  talents,  a  halving  of  re- 
sponsibilities, which  may  likewise  lead 
to  a  fulfilment  of  democratic  purpose 
through  the  at-one-ment  of  personalities 
of  different  stock. 

IN  reflective  mood,  she  comes  back  to 
consider  that  large  last  group.  Its 
varied  membership  tempts  her  once 
more  to  think  of  the  war  itself,  and  of 
the  part  being  taken  by  those  number- 
less men  on  the  long  lines  of  battle. 
She  cannot  think  of  them  without  a 
catch  of  the  breath,  for  even  while  her 
mind  images  their  case,  some  will  have 
died.  But  the  home  server,  facing  the 
fact  of  death,  learns  that  the  antithesis 
which  steadies  her  determination  to  per- 
sist in  her  work  as  season  follows  sea- 
son, is  life  translated  by  resurrection. 
The  grave  is  impotent;  death  falls 
beaten  by  that  victorious  transfiguration. 
Trembling  with  an  ecstatic  sense  of 
resurrection,  she  goes  in  awe  back  into 
the  home.  What  must  she  there  con- 
serve, what  help  to  bring  to  a  new 
birth?  As  she  lays  her  hand  in  that  of 
the  young  mother,  strokes  the  head  of 
the  little  child,  her  movements  are  in- 
stinct with  love.  She  believes  she  can 
wait  on  love  to  show  her  the  way.  For 
the  fear  of  God  is  in  her  heart,  on  her 
lips  the  prayer,  Thy  Kingdom  come. 


'HE  woman  with  the  brazier  kneels  on  the  hearth.     A  coal  from  her 
brazier  has  kindled  the  fire  and  from  it  rises  a  smoke  like  incense. 
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At  School  Under  Bombardment 

By  Pierre  Hamp 


THE  college  is  near  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk — so  fre- 
quently visited  by  German  shells  and  bombs.  The 
pupils  get  there  through  streets  of  windowless  houses, 
ornamented  with  the  red  pennon  of  the  municipal 
poster:  "Refuge  in  case  of  warning."  In  1916,  the  college 
still  had  resident  pupils.  The  principal,  awakened  by  night 
alarms,  had  to  walk  across  the  yard  to  go  from  his  rooms  to 
the  pupils'  dormitory.  No  matter  how  quickly  he  dressed 
and  ran  to  them,  he  was  too  slow  for  the  anxiety  of  the  pupils. 
So  M.  le  Principal  decided  to  sleep  in  the  parlor,  in  the  same 
building  with  the  boarders.  When  the  college  became  encir- 
cled by  fallen  shells — rue  de  la  Couronne,  rue  de  Bourgogne 
rue  de  Fockedey,  rue  du  Quai — the  boarding  school  was 
given  up,  because  no  schoolmaster  has  the  right  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  big  shell  exploding  in  a  dormitory,  even  if  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  same  risk. 

"We  have  a  hundred  pupils  left,"  says  the  principal.  As 
soon  as  the  siren  sounds  the  alarm  or  an  explosion  occurs, 
they  descend  into  the  cellar.  Brick  pillars,  a  meter  thick, 
support  the  heavy  vaults  which  probably  were  built  so  strong 
in  a  bygone  age  to  resist  bombardments  by  the  English  fleet. 

The  green  tint  of  the  old  nitrified  walls  here  and  there 
shows  through  the  whitewash.  Here  the  teachers  live  with 
their  families.  To  the  principal,  out  of  respect,  has  been 
allotted  the  vault  of  smallest  compass,  the  strongest;  here  all 
assemble  during  an  alarm.  He  notes  the  times  of  these  occa- 
sions in  his  pocket  note  book: 

February  6:     8:15  a.m.,  9:15  a.m.,  10:30  a.m. 
7:   11 :30  a.m.,  mid-day. 
8:     6  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  6:30  p.m.,  9  p.m. 
9:     7:15  a.m. 
10:     6:40  a.m. 

To  justify  the  hours  selected  for  class  work,  the  statistics  of 
bombardments  are  kept  as  regularly  as  the  accounts  in  the 
bursar's  office.  On  February  13,  the  entry  is  different: 
Inspector  of  Academy. 

Then  follow: 

February  14:  7  a.m.,  8:30  a.m.,  10:30  a.m.,  4:30  p.m., 
5:20  p.m. 

February  17:  From  5  a.m.  to  11:30  A.M.  47  shells  of 
380. 

So  interrupted  a  school  day,  it  would  seem,  can  hardly  be 
very  profitable  for  the  pupils.  But  of  forty  who  presented 
themselves  for  matriculation  in  1916,  thirty-two  passed,  and 
in  July,  1917,  twenty  of  twenty-six.  The  spirit  of  the  young 
people  has  become  so  serious  that  work  on  their  part  has  no 
longer  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  but  is 
undertaken  by  them  with  uniform  eagerness.  The  soul  of 
the  school  is  not  one  of  discipline  but  of  fervor.     Firm  orders 


are  necessary  only  when  a  warning  is  sounded,  to  curb  exces- 
sive curiosity  or  the  bravado  of  some.  Instead  of  going  straight 
down  the  trapdoor  and  taking  refuge  underground,  a  few  will 
go  out  into  the  yard  to  look  at  the  sky. 

The  class  is  nervous  only  immediately  after  the  vacations. 
The  first  two  days  teachers  and  pupils  are  apt  to  be  startled 
when  the  siren  of  the  harbor  emits  its  deafening  sound  to  warn 
ships  blinded  in  heavy  storms  and  guide  them  to  the  entry  to 
the  port.  Now  it  serves  also  as  a  herald  of  explosions  and 
informs  the  countryside  when  German  artillery  or  aviators 
play  on  Dunkirk. 

In  addition  to  educational  problems  and  new  methods  of 
teaching,  this  school  must  think  at  the  same  time  of  the  last 
processes  of  fortification.  The  air  bomb  with  retarded  fuse 
passes  through  several  floors  before  it  explodes  and  throws 
down  the  whole  house  upon  the  cellar  vault.  The  class,  under- 
ground submerged  in  candlelight,  responds  to  this  danger  by 
propping  up  the  vault.  It  is  engaged  upon  a  subterranean 
work  of  construction  that  must  undergo  continual  improve- 
ment. One  week,  several  exits  to  the  street  are  broken  through 
to  prevent  being  caged  in  by  fallen  walls.  Another  time  the 
pupils  build  at  the  foot  of  the  inner  staircase  a  contraption  to 
take  care  of  shell  splinters:  cement,  twenty  centimeters  thick, 
moulded  between  two  boards.  One  has  to  bend  down  not  to 
hit  the  forehead  against  the  low  arch  above  the  steps.  The 
warning  "Mind  your  head"  is  no  longer  necessary  ;  the  occu- 
pants of  this  trench  have  by  now  acquired  the  habit. 

Excellent  educators  and  without  arrogance,  the  men  who 
teach  here  take  no  pride  in  the  heroism  of  their  situation. 
They  submit  to  the  condition  but  wish  it  were  over.  They 
set  a  wonderful  example  under  circumstances  they  have 
least  desired.  In  a  war  which  has  intimately  affected  their 
lives  for  more  than  three  years,  they  accept  the  inevitable. 
Nevertheless,  the  humble  knowledge  that  they  have  held  their 
ground  surrounds  them  with  a  visible  dignity.  It  is  their 
duty,  different  from  that  of  so  many  of  their  compatriots,  not 
to  advance  towards  the  danger,  but  to  remain  in  their  place 
and  to  be  prudent.  Whatever  happens,  they  cany  on  their 
profession  and,  giving  to  this  their  best  endeavor,  they  can 
have  no  taste,  whatever  the  prize  in  patriotic  honors,  for  any 
risk  that  might  touch  the  children  committed  to  their  care. 
The  educator's  task  does  not  permit  the  choice  of  danger. 
Yet,  here  the  war  has  rendered  it  his  daily  lot.  The  teachers 
take  it  as  it  comes  and  do  what  they  can,  not  with  any  great 
show  of  bravura  but  with  minute  attention  to  the  job  in  hand. 
And  when  the  detonations  begin  and  the  ground  trembles  afar 
like  a  woman  in  deep  emotion,  they  adjust  themselves  to  their 
professional  duty  by  making  their  pupils  descend  into  the  cave 
in  good  order. 
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TO  ENGLAND-AUGUST  4 

By  Charlotte  Van  de  Water 

YOU  first  of  nations  reared  a  startled  strength 
To  shield  the  weak  from  an  unpitying  foe, 
And  Europe  shuddered  through  her  fear-racked  length 
Before  the  white  wrath  of  your  flaming  No! 


C092920: 


DEMOCRACY   VERSUS 
DEMO-N-CRACY 

AMONG  all  the  recent  accounts  of 
mob  violence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  more  harassing  than  the  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  after  an  investigation  of  a  lynch- 
ing orgy  in  Brooks  and  Lowndes  Coun- 
ties, Georgia,  by  its  assistant  secretary, 
Walter  F.  White. 

The  two  counties  mentioned  are  situ- 
ated in  the  most  southern  part  of  Geor- 
gia, near  the  Florida  line,  the  richest 
section  of  the  state.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  re- 
ported by  Mr.  White  was  the  murder 
of  a  farmer  named  Hampton  Smith ;  the 
underlying  cause  an  attitude  toward  the 
Negro,  remaining  from  the  days  of  slav- 
ery, which  is  not  only  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  that  of  the  North,  but  also 
with  that  of  the  more  enlightened  South. 

Smith  was  the  owner  of  a  large  planta- 
tion in  Brooks  county.  He  bore  a  very  poor 
reputation  in  the  community  because  of  ill 
treatment  of  his  Negro  employes.  He  is  said 
to  have  beaten  them  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation and  to  have  had  continual  disputes 
over  wages  due  the  Negro  laborers  who 
worked  on  his  place.  One  of  the  methods 
which  Smith's  workers  resented  was  his  al- 
leged habit  of  getting  colored  men  and 
women  to  work  for  him  until  he  owed  them 
fairly  large  sums  for  wages  and  then  picking 
quarrels  with  them  and  driving  them  off  his 
place,  refusing,  of  course,  to  pay  them  the 
wages  due  them. 

The  local  attitude  toward  disputes  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  is  such  that  these 
Negroes  had  no  chance  in  the  courts  of  se- 
curing any  semblance  of  justice  when  making 
a  complaint  against  a  white  man. 

Unable  to  get  help,  when  his  reputa- 
tion had  spread  throughout  the  district, 
Smith  would  go  into  the  courts  and 
whenever  a  Negro  was  convicted  and 
unable  to  pay  his  fine  secure  his  release 
and  put  him  to  work  on  his  plantation. 
Sidney  Johnson,  the  Negro  who  admit- 
ted before  his  death  to  have  killed  Smith, 
had  in  this  way  been  working  for  him 
to  pay  off  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars  for 
gaming;  a  quarrel  resulted  when  John- 
son demanded  wages  due  to  him  after 
he  had  worked  off  his  debt. 

So   much    for   the   background.     Al- 


though the  facts  of  the  case  were  by  no 
means  obscure,  the  shooting  of  Smith 
occasioned  a  general  outbreak  of  lynch- 
ing from  May  17  to  May  24  which  in 
cold-blooded  brutality  and  slaying  of 
persons  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
crime  represents  one  of  the  foulest  blem- 
ishes on  the  good  name  of  Georgia.  In 
the  Georgia  press,  six  victims  were  men- 
tioned ;  but  Mr.  White,  in  four  days 
spent  in  the  two  counties  named,  dis- 
covered five  more  and  believes  that  there 
may  have  been  others.  A  pregnant 
woman  was  swung  by  her  heels  to  a 
tree,  her  clothes  burned,  her  abdomen 
slashed  open,  and  her  eight  months' 
child  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mob. 

Since  the  lynchings,  more  than  five 
hundred  Negroes  have  left  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  fall,  when  the  crops  have 
been  gathered  in,  many  times  that  num- 
ber will  go  North.     Already 

hundreds  of  acres  of  unfilled  land  flourish- 
ing with  weeds  and  dozens  of  deserted  farm- 
houses give  their  own  mute  testimony  of  the 
Negroes'  attitude  toward  a  community  in 
which  lynching  mobs  are  allowed  to  visit 
vengeance   upon  members  of  their  race. 

In  a  message  addressed  to  the  state 
legislature,  Governor  Dorsey  de- 
nounced mob  violence  in  strong  terms, 
threatening  the  possibility  of  federal  in- 
tervention if  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crimes  were  not  brought  to  justice.  Like 
the  governors  of  several  other  states,  he 
has  no  power  under  the  constitution  of 
the  state  to  take  action  unless  assistance 
is  called  for  by  the  local  authorities ;  with 
this  power  he  asked  the  legislature  to 
equip  him.  There  is  little  prospect,  ac- 
cording to  officers  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, that  in  the  present  instance 
the  local  court  will  convict  white  lynch- 
ers, any  more  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions, even  though  the  names  of  several 
who  are  suspected  of  having  participated 
in  the  outrage  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  governor. 

President  Wilson's  message  on  mob 
violence,  reproduced  on  the  following 
page,  does  not  specifically  mention  the 
lynching  of  Negroes.  Yet,  this  action 
was  taken,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  ground 


of  the  appalling  evidence  in  this  regard 
which  has  been  laid  before  him.  Since 
January  1  of  this  year,  forty-three  Ne- 
groes have  been  lynched.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the 
175  colored  victims  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  race  riots,  84  Negroes  were 
lynched  in  sixteen  different  states! 

Whether  it  is  possible  for  the  federal 
government  to  take  more  drastic  action 
than  the  energetic  utterances  of  the 
President,  is  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. Three  bills  making  lynching  a 
federal  offense  have  been  introduced  in 
the  present  congress,  the  respective  mov- 
ers being  representatives  L.  C.  Dyer  of 
Missouri,  Merrill  Moore  of  Indiana 
and  William  C.  Mason  of  Illinois.  In 
the  opinion  of  several  prominent  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  however,  the  federal 
government  has  no  power  to  protect  the 
life,  liberty  and  property  of  citizens  ex- 
cept against  any  possible  encroachment 
by  the  states;  in  other  words,  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  every  citizen  are  prior 
to  any  rights  conferred  by  the  federal 
constitution  and,  for  that  reason,  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  separate  states  and 
not  by  the  federation. 

There  is,  however,  another  bill,  pro- 
posed by  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  introduced 
and  will  receive  favorable  action  during 
the  present  Congress.  It  declares  the 
lynching  of  any  person  now  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  government,  or  of  any 
person  subject  to  the  present  or  any  fu- 
ture draft,  or  dependent  relatives  of  any 
such  person,  a  federal  offense  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional safety.  It  is  believed  that  the 
strong  statement  of  President  Wilson 
against  lynching  will  materially  aid  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Other  strong  forces  in  its  favor  are 
the  accumulating  evidences  of  failure  to 
punish  lynchers  in  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  Negroes  were  concerned ;  the  ad- 
mission of  several  governors  that  they 
are  unable  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
lynchings;  the  failure  of  other  gover- 
nors— more  numerous — to  take  seriously 
protests  and  inquiries  made  concerning 
lynchings  in  their  states ;  and,  more  pow- 
erful than  all  these,  the  danger  to  the 
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morale  of  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  this  republic  during  a  great  war  and 
the  magnificent  response  of  the  Ne- 
groes as  a  whole  to  every  opportunity  to 
help  win  this  war  for  democracy. 

THE  CASE  OF  MOONEY 
UNDER  REVIEW 

WHEN  Governor  Stephens  of  Cali- 
fornia announced  on  July  27  that 
he  would  issue  a  reprieve  to  Tom 
Mooney,  under  sentence  of  death  in  San 
Quentin  prison,  to  last  until  December 
13,  he  saved  himself  the  embarrassment 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  during  his 
campaign  for  re-election.  It  is  said  that 
District  Attorney  Fickert  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  governor,  and  that  if 
Governor  Stephens  were  to  extend  ex- 
ecutive clemency  to  Mooney  at  this  time, 


Fickert  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to 
use  the  situation  to  further  his  own 
candidacy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
governor  were  at  this  time  to  deny  the 
application  for  Mooney's  pardon,  other 
candidates  for  the  governorship  repre- 
senting more  liberal  ideals  would  con- 
demn him  for  that  action. 

Governor  Stephens,  who  has  had  be- 
fore him  for  several  months  President 
Wilson's  plea  for  a  reopening  of  the 
case,  now  states  that,  in  view  of  the 
complications  and  the  volume  of  rec- 
ords and  briefs  in  the  case,  it  will  take 
all  the  time  between  now  and  Decem- 
ber 13  to  give  the  matter  the  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves. 

On  Sunday,  July  28,  labor  mass- 
meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  protesting  against  Moon- 
ey's   execution.      These    meetings  were 


President  Wilson  on  Mob  Violence 


<<  J\/fy  Fellow  Countrymen: 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  upon  a  subject  which  so  vital- 
ly affects  the  honor  of  ihe  nation  and 
the  very  character  and  integrity  of 
our  institutions  that  I  trust  you  will 
think  me  justified  in  speaking  very 
plainly  about  it. 

"I  allude  to  the  mob  spirit  which 
has  recently  here  and  there  very  fre- 
quently shown  its  head  among  us, 
not  in  any  single  region,  but  in  many 
and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  many 
lynching s,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
been  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  ordered 
law  and  humane  justice.  No  man 
who  loves  America,  no  man  who 
really  cares  for  her  fame  and  honor 
and  character,  or  who  is  truly  loyal 
to  her  institutions,  can  justify  mob 
action  while  the  courts  of  justice  are 
open  and  the  governments  of  the 
states  and  the  nation  are  ready  and 
able  to  do  their  duty.  We  are  at 
this  very  moment  fighting  lawless 
passion. 

"Germany  has  outlawed  herself 
among  the  nations  because  she  has 
disregarded  the  sacred  obligations  of 
law  and  has  made  lynchers  of  her 
armies.  Lynchers  emulate  her  dis- 
graceful example.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
anxious  to  see  every  community  in 
America  rise  above  that  level,  with 
pride  and  a  fixed  resolution  which  no 
man  or  set  of  men  can  afford  to  de- 
spise. 

"We  proudly  claim  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  democracy.  If  we  really 
are,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  discredit  our  own. 
I  say  plainly  that  every  American  who 
takes  part  in  the  action  of  a  mob  or 
gives  any  sort  of  countenance  is  no 
true  son  of  this  great  democracy,  but 
its  betrayer,  and  does  more  to  dis- 
credit her  by  that  single  disloyalty  to 
her  standards  of  law  and  right  than 
the  words  of  her  statesmen  or  the 
sacrifices  of  her  heroic  boys  in  the 
trenches  can  do  to  make  suffering 
peoples  believe  her  to  be  their  savior. 

"How  shall  we  commend  democracy 
to  the  acceptance  of  other  peoples  if 


we  disgrace  our  own  by  proving  that 
it  is  after  all  no  protection  to  the 
weak?  Every  mob  contributes  to 
German  lies  about  the  United  States 
what  her  most  gifted  liars  cannot  im- 
prove upon  by  the  way  of  calumny. 
They  can  at  least  say  that  such  things 
cannot  happen  in  Germany  except  in 
times  of  revolution,  when  law  is 
swept  away. 

"1  therefore  very  earnestly  and 
solemnly  beg  that  the  governors  of  all 
the  states,  the  law  officers  of  every 
community,  and,  above  all,  the  men 
and  women  of  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  ail  who  revere 
America  and  wish  to  keep  her  name 
without  stain  or  reproach,  will  co- 
operate— not  passively,  merely,  but 
actively  and  watchfully — to  make  an 
end  of  this  disgraceful  evil.  It  can- 
not live  where  the  community  does 
not  countenance  it. 

"I  have  called  upon  the  nation  to 
put  its  great  energy  into  this  war  and 
it  has  responded — responded  with  a 
spirit  and  genius  for  action  that  has 
thrilled  the  world.  I  now'  call  upon 
it,  upon  its  men  and  women  every- 
where, to  see  to  it  that  its  laws  are 
kept  inviolate,  its  fame  untarnished. 
Let  us  show  our  utter  contempt  for 
the  things  that  have  made  this  war 
hideous  among  the  wars  of  history 
by  showing  hoiv  those  who  love  lib- 
erty and  right  and  justice  and  are 
willing  to  lay  dozen  their  lives  for 
them  upon  foreign  fields  stand  ready 
also  to  illustrate  to  all  mankind  then- 
loyalty  to  all  things  at  home  which 
they  wish  to  see  established  every- 
where as  a  blessing  and  protection  to 
the  peoples  who  have  never  known 
the  privilege  of  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

"I  can  never  accept  any  man  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  either  for  our- 
selves or  for  the  world,  who  docs  not 
reverence  and  obey  the  laws  of  our 
own  beloved  laud,  whose  laws  we 
ourselves  hare  made.  He  has  adopt- 
ed the  standards  of  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  whom  he  affects  to  de- 
spise. 

"Woodrow  Wilson." 


under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  it  is  said  that 
five  hundred  of  them  were  held.  At 
most  of  these  meetings  resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  President  Wilson  to 
take  such  action  as  to  bring  the  Mooney 
case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  message  to  the 
President,  who  received  these  delega- 
tions on  Tuesday.  In  the  speeches 
indignation  was  expressed  over  Governor 
Stephens'  dilatory  tactics,  and  the  desire 
for  an  immediate  pardon,  so  that  the 
district  attorney  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prosecute  Mooney  a  second 
time,  on  one  of  the  indictments  still 
pending  against  him. 

Each  defendant  in  the  San  Francisco 
bomb  case  was  indicted  separately  for  the 
murder  of  each  one  of  the  persons  hit 
by  the  bomb.  It  is  claimed,  therefore, 
that  if  Mooney  were  pardoned  the  dis- 
trict attorney  would  be  able  at  once  to 
rearrest  him  under  one  of  the  indict- 
ments still  pending,  but  he  would  have 
to  proceed  without  the  aid  of  the  discred- 
ited witness  Oxman,  whose  testimom , 
it  is  generally  conceded,  was  the  deciding 
point  that  brought  conviction  in  the 
previous  trial. 

The  last  appeal  in  Mooney's  behalf 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  on  July  22,  and  Mooney  was 
removed  from  the  San  Francisco  jail  to 
the  death  house  at  San  Quentin.  The 
effect  of  the  reprieve  will  be  to  send  him 
back  to  the  San  Francisco  jail. 

RECREATION    IN    THE 
CHILDREN'S  YEAR 

A  FEATURE  of  Children's  Year 
which  will  loom  large  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  themselves  is  the 
Recreation  Drive  and  the  Patriotic  Play 
Week  which  will  culminate  it.  "To 
provide  recreation  for  children  and 
youth,  abundant,  decent,  protected  from 
any  form  of  exploitation"  and  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  children  the  idea 
that  keeping  fit  is  patriotic — this  is  part 
of  the  aim  of  the  recreation  drive. 

The  week,  planned  by  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Child's  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
with  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  is  to  be  a  time 
of  review  in  each  community  of  all  that 
it  is  doing  to  provide  for  children's  ac- 
tivities. Local  branches  of  orgai 
tions  which  promote  physical  strength 
and  skill,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  the  Dramatic  League 
America  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  will 
demonstrate  their  parts  in  community 
recreation.  Pageants,  folk  dances  and 
song  contests  are  suggested  as  pleasing 
dramatic  additions  to  the  regular 
bition<  of  the  organizations. 
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The  first  week  in  September  will  gen- 
erally be  observed  as  "recreation  week," 
but  this  may  conform  to  other  local  ac- 
tivities, and  it  is  suggested  that  the  week 
be  held  at  the  time  of  the  county  fair, 
or  a  similar  gathering,  or  even  on  suc- 
cessive Saturdays  after  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  if  this  be  necessary  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  teachers. 

Local  talent  must,  of  course,  work 
out  in  each  community  the  plans  which 
best  represent  its  tastes  and  interests. 
But 

every  member  of  the  committee  should  see 
that  all  the  children  who  take  part  in  the 
exhibition  enjoy  what  they  do;  that  they  find 
real  fun  in  getting  ready;  that  they  do  out- 
door things,  and  practice  out  of  doors;  that 
in  every  way  the  preparation  count  as  pro- 
tection  of  their   leisure   time. 

NEGRO  WELFARE  WORKERS 
IN  PITTSBURGH 

STRAW  BOSSES,"  or  workmen 
chosen  by  foremen  as  their  gang 
leaders  because  of  their  ability  to  drive 
or  coax  work  out  of  the  men,  always 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfac- 
tion and  of  a  large  labor  turnover.  They 
are  usually  foreigners  and,  since  they 
are  not  paid  more  than  the  men  actually 
on  the  job,  have  little  real  authority. 
Owing  largely  to  the  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions for  real  leadership  among  these 
men,  employers  in  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
industries  have  experienced  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  the  Negro  workmen  who 
since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
have  entered  these  industries  in  such 
large  numbers.  The  Negro  resents 
rough  handling  and  is  quick  to  flash  up 
when  his  indignation  is  sustained  by  a 
knowledge  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  had  elsewhere. 

In  consequence  of  this  circumstance 
the  management  of  Negro  employes  has 
been  given  special  consideration  by  some 
of  the  leading  concerns.  At  four  es- 
tablishments— the  Homestead  and  Du- 
quesne  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company, 
and  the  Lockhart  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany— employing  together  some  3,000 
Negroes,  colored  social  service  workeis 
are  employed  to  help  in  reducing  the 
number  of  causes  of  discontent.  Three 
other  firms,  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Machine  Company,  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Forge  and  Iron  Company,  em- 
ploying together  about  two  thousand  Ne- 
groes, have  Negro  labor  agents  who  do  a 
large  amount  of  social  service  work ;  and 
the  matter  of  employing  Negro  indus- 
trial welfare  workers  is  under  consider- 
ation by  four  other  companies  which, 
between  them,  employ  another  three 
thousand  Negroes. 

The  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh  for 
social  service  among  Negroes  has  organ- 
ized a  conference  of  the  seven  Negro  in- 
dustrial welfare  workers,  which  meets 
once  a  week  and  discusses  various  prob- 


IT   IS   OPPORTUNITY   THAT  THE    NEGRO   ASKS 

The  seal  of  one  of  the  most  active  organizations  working  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  among  Negroes. 


lems  encountered  in  their  practical  expe- 
rience. On  one  such  occasion  the  "straw 
boss"  above  mentioned  was  the  subject 
of  consideration.  It  was  suggested  that 
if  straw  bosses  were  chosen  with  a  little 
more  care  as  to  their  ability  to  handle 
men  the  situation  would  be  materially 
relieved ;  and  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
real  foremen  knew  only  few  of  the 
workers  by  name,  and  that  these  in  many 
cases  did  not  even  know  their  foreman 
by  sight. 

While  the  more  radical  Negro  wel- 
fare worker  believes  that  only  the  ap- 
pointment of  Negro  foremen  will  solve 
the  problem,  others  think  that  the  situ- 
ation might  be  considerably  relieved  if 
the  foremen  could  be  persuaded  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  man 
on  the  job  and  if  noon-hour  talks  were 
given  in  the  works  by  the  welfare  work- 
ers and  by  different  officials  in  the  shops. 

The  housing  of  unmarried  Negro 
workers  formed  the  subject  of  another 
of  these  conferences.  It  was  agreed  that 
all  boarding  houses  serving  company  men 
should  be  graded  according  to  cleanliness 
and  prices  charged.  Men  just  arrived 
and  hired  should  be  sent  to  a  company 
bunk  house,  there  to  be  promptly  cleaned 
and  fumigated,  while  the  men  who  have 
occupied  those  houses  for  some  time 
should  be  moved  on  to  suitable  private 
boarding  houses.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
thought  that  the  company  accommoda- 
tion, but  especially  the  company  board, 
compared  favorably  with  that  offered  by 
private  establishments,  but  that,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  men  prefer  the  privacy  and 
homelikeness  of  the  latter. 

The  experiment  made  in  Homestead 
to  furnish  capital  to  deserving  boarding- 
house  keepers  and  thus  secure  a  little 
control  over  them  was  discussed,  but  no 


recommendation  was  adopted  because 
the  welfare  workers  felt  that  so  far  they 
had  not  established  a  sufficient  contact 
with  the  boarding-house  keepers  entirely 
to  do  justice  to  their  viewpoint. 

A    CONFERENCE    OF    NEGRO 
WOMEN 

THE  subject  of  industrial  and  living 
conditions  for  the  newly  arrived 
Negro  in  the  northern  cities,  according 
to  a  report  of  Mary  White  Ovington 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  also  by  two  hundred 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women  at  their  recent  biennial 
conference  at  Denver,  Col.  Many  of 
these  members  are  actively  engaged  in 
helping  to  adjust  the  newcomers  to  their 
strange  environment.  One  of  them,  Mrs. 
Macon  of  Chester,  Pa.,  said  that  she 
reported  to  employers  "if  they  want  to 
keep  a  southern  Negro  they  must  give 
him  pork  and  pie  to  eat  and  a  sheet  to 
sleep  on."  Bad  living  conditions  were  a 
greater  factor  in  the  large  labor  turn- 
over than  high  wages. 

"Lifting  as  we  climb"  is  the  motto  of 
the  association,  and  their  practical  adher- 
ence to  their  watchword  was  made  evi- 
dent by  the  account  given  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  af- 
filiated clubs  throughout  the  country  to 
the  social  service  work  of  their  localities 
— a  work  which  at  present  is  finding  its 
greatest  opportunity  in  war  activities. 

Mrs.  Mary  Talbert,  the  president,  in 
an  address  before  a  large  audience  in- 
cluding the  governor  of  the  state,  told  of 
the  five  million  dollars  raised  by  Negro 
women  workers  in  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  drive  and  of  the  twenty  thousand 
workers  ready  for  the  next  drive.  She 
urged   that  two  thousand   qualified  col- 
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ored  nurses  waiting  for  service  be  given 
passage  to  France  now  refused  them. 
She  continued : 

We  ask  Mr.  McAdoo  that  when  we  are 
doing  his  bidding  and  working  to  secure 
funds  for  our  country  to  prosecute  the  war, 
we  shall  not  be  forced  to  ride  in  filthy  Jim 
Crow  cars.  We  respectfully  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  con- 
sider the  247  cases  of  mob  violence  against 
the  Negro  since  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
and  that  he  utter  some  word  of  reproof  for 
the  lynching  and  burning  of  black  men  and 
women. 

Responsibility  for  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  their  race  was  the  keynote 
of  the  conference  which  closely  consid- 
ered the  questions  of  child  delinquency 
and  reformation,  especially  the  abuses  of 
the  Negro  child  offender  in  many  places. 
The  president  reported  that  she  had  seen 
a  boy  of  eight  wearing  prison  stripes  in 
South  Carolina  and  had  heard  a  judge  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  sentence  seventeen 
boys  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  the 
chain  gang.  An  encouraging  report 
was  made  that  the  state  of  Virginia  had 
this  year  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 
use  of  a  reformatory  school  for  girls 
which  Virginia  club  women  have  insti- 
tuted and  presented  to  the  state  a  few 
years  ago  and  which  in  the  meantime 
they  have  been  compelled  to  help  ma- 
terially. 

Day  nurseries  and  homes  for  aged 
people  received  a  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  more 
universally  interesting  questions  of  suf- 
frage and  prohibition. 

Courage  and  confidence  were  conspic- 
uous in  the  gathering,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  improved  labor  opportunities  since 
the  decrease  in  immigration  from  Europe 
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and  to  the  enthusiastic  report  of  Adelle 
Ruffin,  one  of  the  delegates,  that  a  new 
South  was  growing  up  of  greater  co-op- 
eration between  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple and  especially  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
young  white  women. 

A  spectacular  event  of  the  conference 
was  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
association's  prospective  headquarters 
near  Washington,  a  beautiful  estate, 
valued  at  $65,000,  which  was  formerly 
the  home  of  Frederic  Douglass,  the  Ne- 
gro emancipator. 

HOUSING  WAR  WORKERS  IN 
THE  WEST 

THE  war  time  housing  problem  is 
frequently  discussed  as  though  it 
were  peculiarly  a  problem  of  the  eastern 
states.  Crowding  of  munitions  and 
shipyard  workers  into  already  congested 
centers  of  industry  has,  it  is  true,  set 
here  a  housing  task  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
But  more  menacing  is  the  general  lack  of 
home  building,  accentuated,  as  it  is, 
month  by  month  by  the  rising  rate  of 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  the 
draft  of  both  labor  and  material  into 
the  national  service.  And  this  lack  is 
national  in  extent. 

For  example,  Charles  H.  Cheney, 
secretary  of  the  California  Conference 
on  City  Planning,  recently  wrote  to  the 
Survey  that  the  Garden  City  project 
at  San  Francisco  was  held  up  because  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  capital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  employers  of 
labor,  especially  in  the  West,  are  apt 
to  resort  to  the  construction  of  tem- 
porary wooden  structures  to  house  their 
workers.      Against    this    tendency,    citi- 
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A  TYPE  OF   HOUSE    SUITABLE   FOR   WAR   WORKERS 

Sketch,  by  Charles  H.  Cheney,  of  a  group  of  small  houses  for  San  Francisco 

Garden  City 


zens  in  several  localities  have  clamor- 
ously protested  in  recent  times.  Mr. 
Cheney  writes  on  this  subject: 

The  building  of  temporary  shacks  or  bar- 
racks, except  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  will 
be  a  dangerous  expedient  which  I  believe  is 
in  almost  every  case  unnecessary.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  protested  vigorously  against  any 
such  buildings  being  put  up  by  the  govern- 
ment here,  as  the  result  of  our  experience 
after  the  fire  of  1906.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  a  permanent  problem  which  must  be 
solved   in   a  permanent  way. 

Since  this  letter  was  received,  events 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  danger  at 
present  of  the  government  lending  a 
willing  ear  to  the  lure  of  the  cheap  la- 
bor camp  contractor  who  thinks  a  wood- 
en shanty  good  enough  for  the  tem- 
porary "hand."  But  more  encouraging 
still  are  recent  indications  that  the  gen- 
eral standards  in  regard  to  the  housing 
of  workpeople  in  the  West  are  under- 
going considerable  improvement.  A  re- 
cent "City  Planning  Number"  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  of  California, 
for  instance,  confirms  the  view  that  the 
Californian  architects  are  courageously 
deviating  from  the  orthodox,  not  only  in 
the  planning  of  individual  houses,  but 
also  in  that  of  whole  communities. 

In  Fresno,  an  elaborate  zoning  plan 
forms  part  of  a  scheme  to  set  up  a  city 
corresponding  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  varied  needs  of  its  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Miles  O.  Humphreys,  presi- 
dent of  its  city  planning  commission, 
writes : 

Fresno,  like  most  other  cities,  had  had 
little  idea  of  where  it  was  going  or  how 
to  make  city  improvements  produce  the 
greatest  effect  with  the  most  economy  and 
satisfaction  to  our  citizens. 

But  unlike  other  cities  it  discovered 
that  to  develop  sensible  and  practical 
plans  for  city  growth  was  no  amateur 
matter.    .    .    . 

It  was  evident  that  strong  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  worked  towards  a  natural 
segregation  of  buildings,  according  to  type 
and  use,  and  that  in  general  the  greatest 
land  values  and  rentals  were  obtained  where 
this  segregation  and  uniformity  were  most 
complete. 

But  in  spite  of  the  natural  trend  toward 
this  segregation,  building  development  in 
Fresno  had  so  far,  in  many  parts  of  the 
city,  been  very  haphazard.  The  natural 
trend  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent invasion  of  a  residence  district  by 
harmful  and  inappropriate  buildings,  such 
as  planing  mills,  lumber  yards,  laundries, 
macaroni  factories  and  unnecessary,  scat- 
tered small  stores.  Once  a  district  was  so 
invaded,  rents  and  property  values  seemed 
to  decline,  and  we  believed  that  it  would 
be  difficult  ever  to  reclaim  this  neighbor- 
hood  to   its  more   appropriate   uses. 

However,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
this  little  city  has  effectively  solved  a 
problem  which  weighed  upon  it  as  heav- 
ily as  upon  larger  communities.  Its 
zoning  plans,  in  conjunction  with  a  city 
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plan  and  an  energetic  improvement 
policy  show  a  *  decidedly  progressive 
spirit. 

Better  known  in  the  East  are  the  plans 
for  Berkeley  which  in  the  volume 
quoted  are  discussed  by  Frank  D.  String- 
ham,  president  of  the  City  Planning  and 
Civic  Art  Commission.  Here  also, 
proper  differentiation  of  uses  to  which 
various  parts  of  the  city  area  may  be  put 
is  the  most  important  feature;  but,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Survey  for  July  27, 
there  are  critics  who  declare  that  the 
Berkeley  commission  has  created  too  be- 
wildering a  number  of  use  districts. 

Alameda  has  been  more  particularly 
active  in  the  improvement  of  its  provi- 
sion for  industry.  In  this  connection, 
the  matter  of  industrial  housing  has 
been  taken  up,  and  the  city  assessor  has 
prepared  a  land  values  map  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  where,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  industrial 
districts,  land  is  yet  available  at  a  figure 
low  enough  to  permit  residential  de- 
velopments at  a  commercial  return. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work 
in  California  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  San  Francisco  garden  city 
already  mentioned.  A  serious  shortage 
of  houses,  writes  Mr.  Cheney,  has 
sprung  up  around  San  Francisco  Bay 
owing  to  the  mistaken  claim  made  by 
shipbuilding  companies,  anxious  to  se- 
cure government  contracts,  that  no 
money  for  housing  the  workers  would 
be  needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  worst  overcrowding  took  place  here 
— and  at  Los  Angeles  harbor — soon  after 
the  contracts  were  placed.  A  housing 
company  was  formed,  a  tract  of  land 
bought  and  a  complete  housing  scheme 
worked  out  by  an  eastern  city  planner. 
Our  reproduction  of  Mr.  Cheney's 
sketch  of  one  of  the  types  of  houses 
selected  illustrates  the  general  character 
of  the  development. 

MEXICAN    LABOR    AND    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

ON  another  page,  the  question  is 
raised:  What  are  the  United 
States  doing  for  the  Mexican  laborers 
who  are  again  called  in  considerable 
numbers,  under  a  special  dispensation 
with  immigration  restrictions,  to  help 
make  good  the  present  shortage  of  la- 
bor? Are  they  merely  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  American  enterprise,  or 
do  they  receive,  besides  their  wages, 
something  of  the  standards  in  home  life, 
in  self-respect,  in  higher  wants,  which 
we  like  to  think  of  as  typically  Ameri- 
can? 

Indirectly,  an  answer,  or  a  partial 
answer  at  least,  may  be  found  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Federationist, 
where  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
views the  efforts  made  since  1916 — 
when  war  with  Mexico  seemed  un- 
avertible — to   establish   the  mutual   con- 
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HOW   WAR  WORKERS    SHOULD   NOT  BE   HOUSED 

Ninety-nine  apartments  in  six  stories  of  wood  at  North  Beach,  San  Francisco 


fidence  of  organized  labor  in  the  two 
countries.  It  was  then  that  the  basis 
was  laid  for  future  interchanges  of 
thought  that  would  render  abortive  the 
political  machinations  of  trouble-makers 
on  either  side.  The  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor Bonillas  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  remains  with  the  organized  labor  move- 
ments of  our  countries  to  bring  about  a  fra- 
ternal understanding  that  even  diplomacy 
might  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

The  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  Conference  Committee,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  Washing- 
ton, organized  after  the  hurried  con- 
ferences between  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can labor  representatives  in  1916,  has 
since  then  carried  on  a  wide  publicity 
campaign  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
sent  a  commission  of  American  labor 
men  to  Mexico  to  acquaint  themselves 
at  first  hand  with  the  labor  situation  of 
that  country.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mission, presented  to  the  St.  Paul  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  speaks  of  the  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  plan  for  a  Pan-American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  by  Mexican  unionists. 

The  report  also  contains  stories  of  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  dele- 
gation by  German  influences,  and  of 
the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  more  rad- 
ical labor  men  to  accept  the  plan  which, 
they  thought,  might  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  Mexican  labor  on  more  rev- 
olutionary lines  and  by  more  revolution- 
ary methods  than  those  countenanced 
by  the  American   Federation  of   Labor. 

The  total  number  of  Mexican  work- 
ers organized  is  given  as  about  half  a 
million ;    the   only    industries   nationally 


organized  are  mining,  textile  and  rail- 
road work.  The  miners,  more  particu- 
larly, are  strongly  organized  in  three 
states  and  have  something  approaching 
a  real  national  federation. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  issued  invitations 
to  an  international  labor  congress  to  be 
held  in  Laredo,  Texas,  beginning  No- 
vember 13. 

THE  BAN  ON  PASSPORTS 
TO    RELATIVES 

UNDER  an  order  issued  on  July  31, 
General  March,  chief  of  staff,  has 
removed  the  ban  under  which  sisters  of 
soldiers  were  prohibited  from  going  to 
France  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  other  bodies  engaged  in  war 
work.  The  conditions  under  which  pass- 
ports may  in  future  be  obtained  by  them 
are: 

First— The  sisters  must  be  duly  accredited 
members  of  one  of  the  regular  authorized  or- 
ganizations. 

Second — Each  must  be  particularly  quali- 
fied by  training  for  the  position  she  is  to 
fill. 

Third — That  she  is  sent  to  France  as  a 
worker  and  not  as  a  relative. 

Fourth — That  she  will  make  no  efforts  to 
visit  her  relatives  in  France  whether  sick  or 
well. 

Fifth — That  the  organization  to  which  she 
belongs  will  make  itself  responsible  for  re- 
turning her  to  America  in  case  she  violates 
these   rules. 

Sixth — That  if  she  marries  an  officer  or 
a  soldier  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  after  her  arrival  she  will  automatic- 
ally be  sent  back  to  the  United  States  by  the 
organization  in  which  she  is  serving. 

The  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Relief 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France 
is  urgently  in  need  of  about  a  hundred 
trained   workers. 
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THE   ALLIES    AT  THE 
COMMON    TABLE 

"T7ATING  at  the  common  table," 
1  j  as  President  Wilson  has  aptly 
phrased  the  pooling  of  their  food  re- 
sources by  the  Allies,  is  almost  an  ac- 
complished fact.  To  Americans  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  less  uniform  diet, 
and  especially  to  a  greater  variety  of 
bread,  the  clinging  of  some  of  the 
Allies  to  wheat  bread  or  jam  as 
necessary  staple  articles  of  diet  may 
look  like  the  existence  of  a  "children's 
table"  that  must  be  kept  supplied  until 
by  longer  experience  all  the  members  of 
the  happy  inter-Allied  family  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  really  "grown- 
up" menu. 

However  that  may  be,  the  inter-Al- 
lied Scientific  Food  Commission  sitting 
in  London  and  the  conference  of  Allied 
food  controllers  have  come  to  far- 
reaching  agreements  and  have  brought 
the  vision  of  a  world-organization  for 
the  feeding  of  mankind  an  appreciable 
step  nearer. 

The  commission,  at  its  first  meeting 
last  March  in  Paris,  succeeded  in  what 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  literature 
on  the  subject  might  have  seemed  an 
impossibility  not  so  many  years  ago ;  it 
arrived  at  an  agreement  on  the  mini- 
mum food  requirements  of  the  average 
man.  Disregarding  all  outstanding 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  nature  of 
protein  or  the  part  played  in  the  process 
of  nutrition  by  various  salts,  they  ar- 
rived at  this  formula: 

For  a  man  weighing  seventy  kilos,  or  154 
pounds,  doing  average  work  during  eight 
hours  a  day,  the  food  as  purchased  should 
have  an  energy  value  of  3,300  calories  a 
day;  but  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  can  be 
supported  for  some  time  without  injury  to 
health. 

As  for  men  engaged  in  hard  or  in 
light  work,  for  women  and  for  children 
of  different  ages,  the  commission  accepted 
the  proportions  of  this  requirement 
worked  out  by  Professor  Lusk,  who, 
with  Professor  Chittenden,  represented 
the  United  States. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission in  Rome,  the  food  requirements 
of  each  of  the  Allied  countries  were 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  "aver- 
age man"  requirements  and  of  popula- 
tion statistics;  against  this  was  set  the 
home  production,  actual  and  potential, 
in  order  to  estimate  how  much  food 
would  have  to  be  imported.  The  ac- 
tual movements  of  food  shipments  neces- 
sary to  give  each  Allied  people  what  it 
needs,  not  only  in  total  volume  but  in 
the  particular  necessaries  of  which  it  is 
short,  are  under  discussion  at  the  pres- 
ent third  meeting  of  the  commission  in 
London. 

One  of  the  main  agreements  reached 
so  far  is  that  a  uniform  average  milling 
extraction    of    85    per    cent    for    wheat 


should  be  adopted  by  all  the  Allied 
countries,  with  variations  according 
to  temperature  (from  80  per  cent 
in  summer  to  90  per  cent  in  winter) 
and  with  certain  exceptions.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  price  limitations, 
where  necessary  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  should  be  applied  to  animal 
rather  than  vegetable  products  which 
may  serve  equally  well  for  feeding  hu- 
man beings  and  animals. 

At  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  the  American  food  adminis- 
trator, is  reported  as  having  said: 

In  practical  results  we  have  turned  the 
corner.  Our  loaf  will  improve  in  quality, 
and  we  can  deliver  it  without  restriction,  ex- 
cept an  injunction  to  economy.  Our  meat 
and  fat  supplies  are  ample.  Beyond  this, 
we  can  build  up  reserves  in  North  America 
against  the  possibility  of  a  short  harvest  next 
year.  The  period  of  our  anxieties  in  the 
matter  of  food  is  in  all  essentials  now  past. 

This  optimistic  note  was  followed 
last  Monday  by  an  announcement  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  the  effect 
that  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants  and  din- 
ing cars  were  released  from  their  vol- 
untary pledge  not  to  use  wheat  in  any 
form,  and  that,  with  ordinary  conser- 
vation and  self-imposed  economy  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible from  this  year's  crop  to  accumulate 
a  reserve  for  all  eventualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  actions 
taken  lately  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion show  that  the  measures  in  respect 
to  other  foods  as  well  as  to  wheat  which 
have  been  found  effective  in  keeping 
prices  at  a  sane  level  and  in  regulating 
distribution  will  not  be  relaxed. 

Especially  with  regard  to  sugar, 
there  is  still  cause  for  worry,  and  un- 
der the  new  conservation  program 
adopted,  the  American  consumption  of 
this  article  is  reduced  from  August  1 
to  January  1  to  two  pounds  per  month 
per  person.  Some  of  the  biggest  con- 
fectionery firms  have  been  penalized 
within  the  last  week  for  hoarding  sugar. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people,  pitted  against  the  last  rampart 
of  autocracy,  have  made  common  cause 
not  only  on  the  fields  of  honor,  but  also 
in  their  kitchens  and  larders.  The  chair- 
man of  the  London  conference  of  food 
administrators  is  John  Robert  Clynes, 
an  officer  of  the  Gasworkers'  and  Gen- 
eral Laborers'  Union,  who  before  his 
emergence  into  politics  has  known  in 
his  own  person  what  a  high  cost  of 
living,  even  a  normal  cost  of  living,  in 
a  country  normally  well  supplied  with 
food  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
means  to  the  common  people  in  hunger 
and  suffering.  From  his  reported 
speeches  and  those  of  other  members  of 
the  conference  it  would  seem  that  world 
organization  for  the  prevention  of 
famine  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent results  of  the  war  experience. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH 

(Continued  from  page  507) 

best  could  be  none  too  good  for  the 
nation's  premier  city.  The  most  im- 
portant posts  in  the  department  were 
put  upon  full-time  basis,  because  the 
work  of  planning  and  of  supervision 
merited  undivided  attention ;  health  ad- 
ministration was  a  vocation,  not  an  avo- 
cation. 

The  department  organized  and  made 
constant  use  of  an  advisory  council  that 
was  planned  representative,  like  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  of  all  the  elements 
in  the  community  that  the  department 
both  governed  and  served.  The  old 
advisory  board  had  been  a  medical  body 
exclusively,  to  be  considered  in  purely 
medical  matters.  The  new  council  was 
of  varied  membership,  its  composition 
being  determined  by  the  multitude  of 
the  department's  functions. 

For  some  years  prior  to  Mayor  Mit- 
chel's  election  the  Department  of 
Health,  in  its  division  of  child  hy- 
giene, had  concerned  itself  with  the 
remediable  physical  defects  of  school 
children — a  broader  program  than  that 
earlier  program  of  the  department  which 
used  the  term  contagious  or  communica- 
ble disease  to  denote  the  limits  of  the 
work  of  disease  prevention. 

If  it  was  proper  to  conserve  the  health 
of  school  children  by  promoting  proper 
living  and  working  (i.  e.  school)  condi- 
tions, by  encouraging  prompt  attention 
to  incipient  disorders  of  a  non-communi- 
cable but  devitalizing  character,  why  not 
grant  a  like  measure  of  care  to  the  adult? 
In  other  words,  why  not  formulate  a 
program  of  health  administration  as 
broad  as  the  whole  problem  of  maintain- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  city's  population, 
adults  as  well  as  children?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  was  not  merely  the 
establishment  of  the  division  of  indus- 
trial hygiene ;  it  was  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  technique  of  public  health  edu- 
cation and  the  remodeling  of  the  city's 
sanitary  code. 

For  all  of  this  the  city  is  indebted  to 
John  Purroy  Mitchel.  And  to  him  is 
owing,  too,  the  opportunity  to  adminis- 
ter the  Department  of  Health  in  the 
truest  spirit  of  non-partisanship — a  great 
gift,  this,  for  w-ithout  a  chance  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  the  department  cannot  at- 
tain dignity,  self-respect  or  the  capacity 
to  do  its  work  well. 

AT  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall. 
SI  York,  on  July  20,  it  was  decided  that  an 
adequate  and  permanent  memorial  he  raised 
in  honor  of  the  late  Major  John  Purroy 
Mitchel.  So  decision  as  to  the  character  of 
the  memorial  li'as  reached.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  though  not  present.  VMS  elected 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Cleveland  11. 
Dodge  permanent  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  other  officers  being  John  Mitchell,  Henry 
M  orgenthau  and  George  Mc.lneny,  vice- 
chairmen,  Jacob  II.  Schifj,  treasurer,  and 
Justice   John    J.    Freschi.    secretary. — Editor. 


FRENCH  BOOKS  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 


The  Task  as  a  Whole 

THE  list  here  given  of  French  books 
on  different  aspects  of  "reconstruc- 
tion" may  not  include  the  latest  or 
the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  discussion  of  that  subject;  it  has  the 
merit,  however,  of  reflecting  through  minds 
of  decidedly  diverse  character  what  France 
is  thinking  about  the  future.  Only  when  con- 
trasted with  a  similar  cross-section  of  Eng- 
lish reconstruction  literature  does  this  group 
of  books  produce  a  homogeneous  impression. 
For  it  is  only  then  that  the  reader  perceives 
behind  the  variety  of  interests  and  temper- 
aments the  spiritual  affinity  of  the  writers 
which  makes  for  a  distinctive  national  aim. 
We,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  often 
told  that  we  are  "years  behind"  in  our  com- 
prehension of  what  the  war  really  means  in 
economic  and  social  change.  "If  you  had 
been  in  it  as  long  as  the  English,"  friends 
tell  us  when  they  return  from  a  trip  to 
Europe,  "you  would  realize  that  the  process 
of  re-adjustment  after  the  war  will  take 
quite  as  much  preparation  and  detailed  care 
as  are  given  to  the  military,  productive  and 
administrative  adjustments  during  the  war." 
From  a  reading  of  these  French  books  one 
might  conclude  that  if,  so  far,  we  have  been 
too  little  in  the  war  quite  to  comprehend  its 
far-reaching  effects,  our  great  sister  republic 
may  have  been  in  it  too  much — so  much  in 
fact  as  to  be  unable  to  see  more  than  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  gigantic  task  of  rebuilding 
that  confronts  her.  Only  England,  it  would 
seem,  owing  to  her  relative  security  in  spite 
of  geographical  nearness  to  the  chief  theater 
of  war,  has  been  able  to  combine  with  mar- 
tial exploits  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  effec- 
tive preparatory  work  for  the  coming  peace. 

The  Political  Background 

SUCH  reasoning,  however,  would  leave 
out  of  account  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  which  lies  much  closer  at 
hand,  namely,  the  comparative  under-devel- 
opment  of  social  science  and  so- 
cial imagination  in  France  com- 
pared with  that  in  England.  Such 
an  opinion,  coming  from  an  out- 
sider, might  seem  rash,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  authors  included  in  our  group 
have  the  courage  of  acknowledg- 
ing this  national  weakness,  of 
searching  for  its  cause  and,  so  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  of  helping 
to  remove  it.  The  average 
Frenchman  is  interested  in  poli- 
tics, but  not  in  economics.  The 
average  Englishman  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  both.  Says  Lysis,  in  a 
chapter  on  La  faillite  de  la  poli- 
tique: 

"From  the  extreme  left  to  the 
right,  all  our  parties  have  had 
the  same  fault  and  deserve  the 
same  criticism:  they  have  all  been 
absorbed  in  a  purely  political 
activity  and  have  neglected  the 
things  which  affect  our  material 
development.  They  have  been 
wrangling  over  religious,  fiscal 
and  electoral  questions  which, 
though  not  without  interest,  were 
— as  no  one  will  deny  today — of  a 
very  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  problems  which  be- 
fore the  war  were  of  such  vital 
significance    as    the    fall    in    our 
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birth-rate,  alcoholism,  the  insufficiency  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  productivity,  the 
decay  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
like.  ...  A  fault  of  vision  common  to 
all  Frenchmen." 

For  Gustave  Le  Bon  this  is  an  old  theme. 
As  in  others  of  his  books,  he  arraigns  the 
nation  for  being  absorbed  in  petty  politics 
and  lost  in  a  maze  of  theories.  But  in  this 
work,  the  Jeremiah  of  lament  and  exhorta- 
tion becomes  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  deliv- 
erance who  sees  his  country  transformed  by 


From  a  French  Poster  Courtesy  Ben  Erstei 

THE    RECONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    DEVASTATED    VILLAGE 


a  new  conscience  of  social  and  national  pur- 
pose.    He  says: 

"In  a  kind  of  sudden  awakening  the  whole 
country  discovered  the  abyss  to  the  edge  of 
which  the  political  adventurers  had  led  it 
under  the  goad  of  fear,  envy  and  hate.  A 
whole  past  of  errors,  of  lies,  of  false  prom- 
ises vanishes  in  a  day." 

To  the  religious  quarrels  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  drink  trade,  mentioned  by  others 
of  the  writers  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
past,  he  adds,  as  he  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  add,  the  "pernicious  influence  of 
socialism." 

Etienne  Lamy,  of  the  Academy,  in  his 
preface  to  D'Aunet's  book,  affirms  that  poli- 
tics and  not  a  real  antagonism  of  interests 
has  led  to  the  industrial  warfare.  Andre 
Lebon,  former  minister  of  commerce,  lam- 
bastes the  professional  politician,  "a  privi- 
leged caste  that  has  become  a  national  para- 
site." Louis  Barthou,  former  president  of  the 
council,  says:  "The  time  for  polemics  has 
passed,  today  we  must  act";  and  Henry  Ur- 
ban quotes  M.  Cambon  as  saying: 

"The  all-powerful  reformer  of  our  genu- 
ine faults  should  be  the  press.  Our  daily 
papers  tell  us  of  politics,  of  literature,  of  art, 
acquaint  us  with  scandals  of  every  kind; 
but  most  of  them  habituate  their  public  to 
take  no  interest  whatever  in  economic  ques- 
tions. And  yet  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens have  no  means  of  knowing  about  the 
outer  world  except  through  the  newspapers." 
Prof.  Charles  Seignobos  believes  that  there 
is  little  need  for  interior  political  reorgani- 
zation, except  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  reform. 
The  French  system  of  government,  after  all, 
did  not  break  down  in  war,  as  many  people 
had  feared.  Constant  criticism,  mistaken  by 
many  for  a  sign  of  revolutionary  dissatis- 
faction, he  says,  merely  testified  to  a  healthy 
political  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  war  has  united  former  political  ad- 
versaries; and  such  has  been  the  patriotism 
of  the  parties  and  of  the  press  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  "strong  hand"  of 
government  urged  by  disguised 
imperialists  and  by  some  who 
feared  the  government  had  been 
weakened  by  parliamentary  quar- 
rels and  public  scandals.  Recon- 
struction, he  holds,  will  in  the 
main  be  the  resumption  of  the 
practices  of  peace.  "The  system 
of  government  is  sufficiently  in 
accord  with  contemporary  life." 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
who  thinks  so. 


Industrial  Efficiency 
TF  there  is  almost  a  complete 
■1  agreement  on  the  need  for  a 
new  spirit  and  a  new  method  in 
the  process  of  legislation  and  of 
government,  there  is  even  more 
pronounced  agreement  in  the  em- 
phasis upon  economic  efficiency  as 
the  supreme  effort  required  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  France.  Of 
course,  the  meaning  and  condi- 
tions of  such  efficiency  are  vari- 
ously defined  and  interpreted. 
Some  of  the  authors  speak  of  la 
competence  in  a  way  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  a  certain  type  of 
American  "scientific  manager" 
who  reduces  it  all  to  a  few  ele- 
ments of  mechanical  precision 
and  application  of  the  sliding  rule. 
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More  frequently,  the  discussion  is  unaca- 
demic  and  draws  directly  upon  the  concrete 
social  and  national  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  economic  history  of  France  in  the 
last  half-century.  There  is  noticeable  a  sin- 
cere and  unimpassioned  search  for  the 
causes  of  her  growing  inability  during  that 
period  in  so  many  fields  of  commercial  and 
industrial  endeavor  to  stand  up  against  the 
competition  of  Germany. 

To  Lysis,  more  particularly,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  France  as  one  of  the  "great 
powers"  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
economic  efficiency.  In  his  two  books  here 
included  he  takes  up  once  more  the  fight  for 
home  investment  of  French  capital,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  has  written  two  previous 
books.  La  Democratic  Nowvelle  paints  in 
drab  colors  the  new  France  ten  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  if  the  les- 
son of  the  war  is  not  learned  and  Germany 
is  allowed  to  crush  her,  the  invincible  in  the 
field,  because  in  the  continuous  economic  war 
she  clings  to  old  prejudices. 

To  him,  social  amelioration  is  not  a  mat- 
ter connected  with  the  redistribution  of 
wealth,  but  a  question  of  production;  and 
all  the  blame  for  his  country's  failure  in  the 
past  he  lays  to  a  political  condition  which 
discouraged  enterprise  at  home  and  impov- 
erished the  nation.  Political  intrigue  and 
excessive  centralization  with  superfluous  of- 
ficials— a  majority  of  them  badly  trained  and 
entirely  without  initiative,  have  created  a 
situation  which  fills  every  Frenchman  with 
gloom. 

Important  public  improvements  are  au- 
thorized after  much  legislative  wrangling 
and  subsequently  neglected  through  admin- 
istrative incompetence;  laws  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade  or  of  social  conditions, 
even  when  well  meant,  are  so  badly  drafted 
as  to  be  practically  ineffective  or  ill-effec- 
tive. In  Germany,  he  says,  the  stupendous 
economic  progress  since  1875  was  due  not  to 
superior  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  political  imagination  is  much 
below  that  of  the  French,  but  to  the  continual 
aid  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
public  powers. 

The  situation  is  relieved  only  by  the  rev- 
elation which  the  war  has  brought  of  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  the  French  people. 
The  hope  for  the  future,  he  says,  lies  in  two 
things  which  the  war  has  shown  to  be  as 
strong  among  his  countrymen  as  ever  they 
were:  courage  and  the  ability  to  improvise; 
in  other  words,  inventiveness.  Both  will  be 
needed  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  They 
will  be  needed  not  only  to  get  rid  of  out- 
worn political  institutions,  but  even  more 
to  embark  on  new,  gigantic  national  under- 
takings. 

It  will  take  courage  for  a  people  at  a 
time  of  general  poverty  to  risk  enormous  in- 
vestments in  the  nation's  invisible  develop- 
ment and  inventiveness  to  reshape  the  na- 
tional system  of  education  to  fit  in  with  the 
national  purposes.  As  yet  we  have  no  par- 
ties, he  says,  upon  whose  program  the  in- 
terior development  of  France  figures  at  all 
conspicuously — the  new  realities  go  past 
them. 

In  much  of  his  reasoning  Lysis  is  super- 
ficial and  old-fashioned.  He  gives  unquali- 
fied praise  to  the  concentration  of  capital- 
istic enterprise  as  a  means  towards  cheap- 
ening production,  and  both  in  this  and  in 
his  emphasis  on  applied  science  as  a  means 
of  raising  productivity,  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  benefit  will  be  universal. 
Seeing  that  in  certain  industries  concentra- 
tion has  greatly  increased  profits,  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that  competition  within  an  in- 
dustry is  under  all  circumstances  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  fusion  of  industries  on  a 
vast  scale  should  be  encouraged  by  the  state. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  technical  task  of 
reorganizing  France  on  a  basis  of  efficiency, 


Lysis  has  many  hard  things  to  say  about 
privileged  politicians  who  "occupy  a  position 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  tenets  of 
democracy."  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  four  pages  of  this  chapter — to  judge 
from  the  context  probably  containing  attacks 
on  prominent  men  close  to  the  government — 
have   been    deleted   by   the   censor. 

In  Pour  Renaitre,  Lysis  applies  the  thesis 
of  his  other  book  in  considerable  detail  to 
the  different  processes  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic life.  The  inferiority  of  all  sorts  of 
French  methods  and  institutions  are  shown 
in  so  unfavorable  a  light  compared  with  the 
corresponding  German  methods  and  institu- 
tions that  one  wonders  what  would  happen 
to  an  author  who  attempted  the  publication 
of  such  a  book  in  the  United  States.  But, 
on  the  whole,  this  volume  is  even  more  con- 
structive than  the  other  and  is  full  of  sug- 
gestive proposals  for  the  industrial  revival 
after  the  war,  and  the  deep  impression  which 
it  is  said  to  have  created  in  Paris  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  two  books  together  show  the 
need  for  the  surgical  operation  necessary  in 
the  organization  and  thought  of  France  be- 
fore economic  and  social  upbuilding  can  be 
attempted  in   a  spirit  of  hopefulness. 

Andre  Lebon,  in  a  volume  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  social  reformer  because  of  his 
wide  vision  and  sympathies,  expresses  alarm 
over  the  complete  absence,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  of  any  financial  preparedness  for 
peace.  At  the  end  of  1917  there  was  not  as 
yet  a  single  enactment  about  liquidation  of 
rent  moratoria  or  any  other  matters  of  a 
similar  nature  which  must  be  settled  if  com- 
plete economic  disorganization  in  the  widest 
circles  is  to  be  avoided. 

From  a  general  consideration  of  economic 
preparedness,  two  lines  of  study  branch  out 
which  in  this  present  group  of  books  pre- 
dominate over  other  interests:  the  question 
of  labor  adjustments,  involving  in  the  minds 
of  Frenchmen  not  merely  points  of  industrial 
war  and  peace,  but  also  the  whole  future  of 
racial  vitality,  and  that  of  food,  which,  of 
course,  involves  not  only  the  fiscal  policy, 
but  also  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

Labor  Adjustment 

LEBON,  more  than  any  of  the  other 
writers  in  this  group,  visualizes  the  in- 
'  timate  home  problems  of  French  in- 
dustry after  the  war.  "There  is  no  doubt," 
he  says,  "that  our  soldiers  of  today,  our 
workers  of  yesterday  and  of  tomorrow,  will 
return  with  an  immense  need  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  Yet,  under  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, we  shall  have  to  ask  them  for  an 
increase  in  their  exertion.  They  will  come 
back  with  the  desire  to  live  well  and  will 
find,  for  several  years  after  the  war,  a  more 
difficult  and  a  more  strenuous  life  than  that 
spent  at  the  front.  They  will  come  back 
with  the  wish  to  take  part  in  earnings  at 
least  as  great  as  those  they  now  hear  so  much 
talk  of  being  earned  in  the  war  munition 
plants  by  their  wives,  their  sisters,  their 
daughters  and  even  minors. 

"This  demand,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
justified  by  the  economic  situation  at  that 
time,  will  seem  just  to  them  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  which  will  survive  the 
actual  hostilities  for  several  years.  The 
men  will  then  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  employers  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  normal  markets  during  the  war,  who 
will  have  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  equip- 
ment to  the  uses  of  peace  and  to  secure  raw 
materials  sufficient  in  volume  to  assure  full- 
time  activity  for  their  plants. 

"These  employers,  quite  naturally,  will 
wish  to  reduce  costs  of  production;  they  will 
not  always  remember  that  the  greatest 
economies  in  manufacture  come  from  the  in- 
stallation of  modern  machinery  and  from  a 
division  and  organization  of  labor  which 
permit  almost  fantastic  increases  of  output 
without  corresponding  additional  exertion  on 


the  part  of  the  workers.  These  employers 
will  tend  to  resist  wage  demands." 

And  then  there  are  other  difficulties.  There 
are  the  women  who  have  acquired  economic 
independence  during  the  war.  Their  indus- 
trial capacity,  in  many  cases,  has  only  dur- 
ing these  last  four  years  been  discovered  by 
industrial  managers.  Neither  will  want  to 
give  up  the  present  arrangement,  so  advan- 
tageous to  both,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  old 
order. 

The  war  has  given  the  lie  to  many  theo- 
ries held  dear  by  organized  labor.  It  has 
shown  the  training  of  apprentices  through  a 
number  of  years,  to  become  the  sole  accred- 
ited bearers  of  traditions  of  skill,  a  method 
of  labor  recruitment  out  of  harmony  with 
modern  requirements.  The  war  has  shown 
that  a  craft  basis  of  industrial  organization 
is  illusory. 

There  is  the  snobbery  of  the  middle  classes 
who  would  rather  have  their  sons  go  through 
meaningless  civil  service  examinations  and 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  public  offices 
than  train  them  to  become  efficient  engineers. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apathy  of 
the  people  who  are  content  so  long  as  they 
can  blame  their  misfortunes  on  some  public 
authority. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Lebon  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  it:  it  is  education.  "It  is  not 
enough,"  he  says  somewhere,  "to  go  on  form- 
ing societies  of  'equally  minded'  people — we 
need  a  big  popular  propaganda  of  new  civic 
ideas,  free  from  doctrinarianism  and  free 
from  illusions."  More  especially  must  the 
French  people  be  reminded  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  poor  after  the  war,  whatever 
happens,  and  that  he  himself  shares  the  pre- 
dominant individualism  in  all  matters  of  na- 
tional economy — they  must  let  the  state  come 
in  to  organize  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  assumption  of  greater  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  is  es- 
sential if  social  peace  is  to  be  preserved. 
Lebon  quotes  many  instances  of  changes 
which  during  the  war  have  been  brought 
about  either  by  legislation — as  the  famous 
scmaine  anglaise  (the  Saturday  half-holi- 
day)— or  by  pressure — as  in  the  reduction 
of  the  working  day  in  Lyons  and  elsewhere 
in  plants  controlled  by  the  government. 

Biard  d'Aunet,  who  also  gives  attention  to 
these  questions,  says:  "Life  must  be  made 
less  heroic  for  large  families,"  and  suggests 
a  system  of  taxation  so  revised  as  to  relieve 
the  household  of  average  size. 

The  Drink  Evil 

IT  is  probably  accidental  that  the  subject 
of  birth-rates  and  mortality  is  not  dis- 
cussed at  any  great  length  in  the  books 
under  review;  for  quite  a  number  of  books 
specially  devoted  to  racial  vitality  have 
come  across  during  the  last  two  years.  So 
far  as  physical  efficiency  is  considered  here 
as  a  factor  in  general  economic  and  social 
efficiency,  the  talk  almost  immediately  turns 
upon  the  arch-enemv  of  France,  King  Al- 
cohol. 

For  the  principal  contribution  on  this  head 
we  turn  not  to  Jean  Finot,  editor  of  La 
Revue,  whose  Union  Sacrcc  Contrc  I'Al- 
coolisme  has  reached  its  tenth  edition,  and 
whose  statistics  in  the  Alarme  provoked  a 
lively  little  discussion  in  the  Survey  some 
months  ago,  but  to  Georges  Maurevert  and 
the  host  of  parliamentarians  whom  he  quotes. 
L'Alcool  Contrc  La  France  is,  in  the  main, 
an  exposition  of  the  degree  to  which  France 
has  become  a  victim  of  alcohol  and  its  at- 
tendant evils,  with  an  appendix  showing 
how"  much  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  legislative  action  to  suppress  it  since 
the  war  began. 

That  France  has  as  great  an  enemy  in  al- 
cohol as  in  Germany  is  a  statement  which 
the  author  backs  up  by  much  first-hand  evi- 
dence. Thus,  discarding  the  usual  statis- 
tics   comparing    the    consumption    of    wines. 
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liquors,  etc.,  he  calculates  that  of  pure  alco- 
hol the  per  capita  annual  consumption  of  his 
country  is  five  liters — one  liter  more  than 
that  of  England,  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, and  two  liters  more  than  that  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  political  power  of  the  drink  trade  he 
explains  largely  by  the  fact  that,  not  count- 
ing the  personnel  engaged  in  transportation 
or  in  general  farming,  nearly  six  million 
persons  derive  from  it  their  livelihood. 

Against  the  background  of  figures  such  as 
these,  Maurevert  recalls  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  the  growing  evidence  of  feeble- 
mindedness, the  tuberculosis  incidence,  the 
statistics  of  crime.  He  concedes  that  against 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  legislation,  espe- 
cially if  subject  to  the  traditional  political 
processes,  is  a  slow  and  ineffective  weapon. 
Methodical  public  education  and  woman  suf- 
frage are  the  means  he  advocates  to  quicken 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  strongest  chapters  deals  with 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  liquor  interests 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  colonies.  We 
learn  that  these  are  almost  as  badly  affected 
as  France  herself,  that  the  French  Congo, 
for  instance,  is  almost  completely  under  the 
control  of  liquor  and  has  fallen  from  its  for- 
mer prosperity  into  a  condition  of  deca- 
dence. 


The  Quest  of  Food 

TO  Lebon  the  whole  question  of  alcohol 
is  not  one  of  morals  or  politics,  but  an 
essential  element  in  national  economy. 
So  it  is  to  the  specialist,  in  our  group  of 
writers,  on  the  food  problems  faced  by 
France,  Daniel  Belief,  who  uses  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  alcohol  as  an  argument 
in  refutation  of  a  fallacy,  apparently  common 
among  French  protectionists,  that  meat  is  a 
hygienically  undesirable  article  of  diet  and 
may,  therefore,  without  injury  be  kept  out 
by  heavy  import  duties  and  all  sorts  of 
sanitary  regulations.  Why,  then,  answers 
Belief — who,  by  the  way,  is  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Political  Economy — do  you  not 
approve  of  our  slapping  the  heaviest  possi- 
ble taxes  on  the  production  and  sale  of 
liquor  ? 

The  meat  question  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  contested  of  all 
those  affecting  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  most  unexpected  places  in 
the  volumes  here  reviewed.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  the  past  to 
keep  out  foreign  meat  not  only  by  heavy 
duties  but  also  by  sanitary  regulations  of 
ludicrous  severity,  considering  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries — and  all  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  keeping  for  the  French 
farmer  one  of  his  most  profitable  monopo- 
lies. Under  the  stress  of  war,  the  artificial 
edifice  of  such  political  economy  was  bound 
to  break  down.  Incidentally,  it  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  to  the  absurdities  of  other 
factors   in   protectionism. 

Lebon  points  to  England  as  the  best  fed 
of  European  belligerents,  in  spite  of  a  geo- 
graphical situation  which,  just  because  of 
the  absolute  inability  of  the  British  to  feed 
themselves,  made  their  situation  appear  to 
the  outside  world  the  most  precarious.  What 
has  happened  in  England,  he  says,  is  that 
in  peace  times,  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  all  the  channels  have  been  dug 
through  which  now  flow  imports  of  every 
variety  of  material,  including  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  the  world  has  to  offer,  needed 
by  her  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  freedom  of  England  from  fam- 
ine is  due  to  her  traditional  free  trade  pol- 
icy, he  says,  under  which  commercial  rela- 
tionships have  been  created  and  maintained 
not  only  with  the  colonies  but  with  every 
part  of  the  inhabited  world,  relationships 
which  were  mutually  profitable  and  which 
have  secured  for  Great  Britain  in  her  hour 
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Holding  Up  the  Nation's  Defense 


The  telephone  played  a  tremen- 
dous part  in  this  Nation's  mobiliza- 
tion for  war.  It  continues  vital  to 
the  Government's  program. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  remained 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  people 
whose  demands  upon  it  grow  apace 
with  that  of  the  Government. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  render. 
But  the  public  has  a  partnership  in 
the  responsibility  for  good  tele- 
phone service. 

It  takes  three  to  make  any  tele- 
phone connection  :  the  person  call- 
ing, the  company,  and  the  person 
called.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
all  three  the  service  suffers. 

The  telephone  company  can 
make  the  connection,  but  no  words 


can  be  heard  at  one  end  of  the 
line  which  are  not  properly  spoken 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  other. 
The  relation  between  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  is  the  same  as  the 
relation  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience.  It  cannot  be  maintained  if 
the  orator  turns  his  back  to  the 
listeners  or  if  the  audience  is  in- 
attentive. 

Telephone  traffic  must  be  kept 
moving.  Speak  distinctly — answer 
promptly — and  release  the  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Don't  continue 
reading  when  the  bell  rings. 

These  seem  little  things  to  ask 
the  individual  telephone  subscriber, 
but  when  the  individual  is  multi- 
plied by  millions  all  over  this  coun- 
try, it  is  easy  to  see  how  important 
it  is  that  all  should  co-operate. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


of  need  that  most  valuable  asset,  the  good- 
will of  the  world. 

The  situation  in  France  today,  according 
to  Lebon — who,  as  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants, 
speaks  with  authority — is  that  many  of  the 
seemingly  most  prosperous  industries  have 
been  artificially  fostered,  and  that  many  in- 
dustries which,  because  of  natural  resources 
or  traditional  skill,  should  have  been  devel- 
oped, have  been  killed  or  denied  natural 
growth  by  artificial  exclusion  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

The  same  point  is  made  very  forcibly  by 
Lysis.  He  discusses  the  fundamental  need 
of  French  industry  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  taking  his  illustrations 
mostly    from    the    chemical    industries    and 


from  the  generation  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric power.  In  several  chapters  he  de- 
scribes the  impoverishment  of  the  glorious 
soil  of  France,  sung  by  poets  for  many  cen- 
turies, but  neglected  by  investors  who  pre- 
ferred to  earn  high  dividends  abroad — 
lacking,  therefore,  in  the  application  both 
of  a  sufficiency  of  artificial  fertilizer  and  of 
modern  methods   of  husbandry. 

Incidentally,  he  points  out  that  alcohol  is 
a  product  which  France  is  especially  fav- 
ored to  produce — and  to  use  as  fuel — while 
he  deprecates  its  use  for  human  consump- 
tion, he  advocates  its  production  in  a  greatly 
increased  volume.  Here  again  Lysis  dwells 
on  the  German  example  of  centralized  refin- 
ing and  regulation  of  prices. 

While   Andre   Lebon,    former    Minister   of 
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Commerce,  and  Daniel  Bellet,  formerly  in 
the  Consular  Service,  are  outspoken  free 
traders,  two  other  writers  of  the  group  seem 
to  take  protection  on  the  old  lines  for 
granted.  Deputy  Charles  Chaumet  upholds 
the  idea  of  an  economic  union  of  the  Allies 
against  German  commerce  after  the  war; 
he  advocates,  nevertheless,  the  creation  of 
free  ports  as  a  "safety-valve"  of  the  pro- 
tective regime  which  he  considers  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity. This,  incidentally,  involves  the 
physical  development  and  improvement  of 
the  French  ports,  an  object  which  is  also 
urged  by  the  free-trade  propagandists. 

The  other  conservative  on  fiscal  questions 
is  R.  Legouez,  a  member  of  the  Paris  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  he  is  all  for  individual 
initiative  and  against  etatisme.  Yet  he  sees 
weakness  in  the  exaggerated  individualism 
of  French  foreign  commerce.  Union,  he 
says,  is  needed  to  facilitate  specialization 
and  division  of  labor,  and  to  make  possible 
a  uniform  national  policy  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion. 

Foreign  Relations 

FROM  questions  of  foreign  trade  it  is  but 
a  short  step  to  questions  of  general  for- 
eign politics,  and  especially  of  interna- 
tional security.  Several  of  the  books  in  our 
list  make  this  their  principal  theme. 

The  delivery  of  oppressed  peoples  once 
accomplished,  the  mighty  menace  of  the  Ger- 
mans radically  destroyed,  an  international 
peace  will  succeed  an  epoch  of  violence. 

Thus  Jean  Finot  optimistically  paints  the 
outlook.  Not  one  of  the  authors  here  quoted 
can  be  described  as  a  defeatist;  not  one  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  favorable  to  compromise 
with  German  autocracy.  Finot,  for  instance, 
has  been  accused  of  making  too  much  of  the 
effect  of  drink  on  the  morale  of  the  French 
soldier  and  of  giving  thereby  encouragement 
to  the  enemy.  But  in  the  present  book,  at 
least,  he  piles  up  arguments  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  victorious  peace.  He  accuses  the 
Germans  as  a  race  of  gross  materialism, 
their  religion  as  a  survival  of  paganism, 
their  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments as  thefts  from  the  treasure  troves  of 
Italy,  England  and  France,  superficially 
coated  over  with  their  own  barbarous 
ideas. 

The  regeneration  of  the  German  charac- 
ter to  him  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  re- 
construction. Its  regeneration  must  of  neces- 
sity be  slow,  for  the  beliefs  which  have  held 
the  empire  together  in  this  war  are  deeply 
rooted  and  can  be  loosened  only  through  the 
destruction  of  militarism.  Only  then  can 
international  justice  become  the  all-powerful 
link  between  the  nations.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Allied  nations  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  when  peace  has  been  restored  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  moral  consciousness  which 
brought  them  together  for  the  defense  of 
humanity. 

Incidentally,  he  also  greets  the  advent  of 
women  into  public  life  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  harbingers  of  an  era  of  real  civ- 
ilization in  contrast  with  the  catastrophe 
brought  about  by  a  man-governed  world. 

Prof.  Charles  Seignobos,  who  in  the  com- 
pilation under  the  general  title  of  La  Re- 
organization de  la  France,  contributes  an 
essay  on  foreign  policy,  expresses  the  view 
that  in  her  foreign  relationship  France  has 
been  the  past  master  of  distinguished  man- 
ners but  has  shown  little  psychological  pene- 
tration or  grasp  of  realities.  He  strongly 
believes  in  a  league  to  enforce  peace  in  a 
national  government  sufficiently  democratic 
to  give  guarantees  of  permanency  to  obli- 
gations entered  into  towards  other  nations. 
As  for  international  morality,  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  he  somewhat 
pessimistically  prefers  to  see,  first  of  all, 
what  progress  is  possible  in  securing  intra- 


nationally  a  measure  of  genuine  social  jus- 
tice. 

Edgard  Milhaud,  in  a  series  of  papers 
written  between  January,  1917,  and  May, 
1917,  outlines  the  theoretical  and  practical 
problems  of  a  league  of  nations.  What  was 
a  Utopian  idea  before  the  war,  he  says,  has 
become  a  matter  of  actual  negotiation.  The 
Prussian  philosophy,  as  recalled  to  the  whole 
world  in  the  present  war,  makes  such  an 
organization  a   necessary  condition  of  peace. 

Under  one  form  or  another,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations,  written  today  on  the 
consciences  of  civilized  peoples,  must  be  pro- 
claimed and  made  the  intangible  charter  of 
the  future  international  society. 

International  law  must  not  be  left  to  de- 
fend itself  as  best  it  can,  but  must  receive 
economic  and  military  supports,  especially 
the  weapon  of  the  economic  boycott  against 
any  nation  that  violates  international  agree- 
ment. A  more  powerful  system  of  inter- 
national law  is  needed,  he  argues,  to  check 
the  natural  tendency  of  states  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  weaker  neighbors.  He 
quotes  at  length  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Allied  powers  to  show  that  not  only  the 
smaller  and  weaker  ones  among  them,  but 
also  Great  Britain,  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
the  United  States,  secure  by  the  extent  of  her 
compact  territory,  are  ready  for  such  a 
program. 

Gustave  Le  Bon,  as  the  psychologist  of  the 
group,  presents  the  most  searching  study  of 
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THE  LOYALTY  OF  PACIFISM 
To  the  Editor:  A  document  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion which  is  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance. It  presents  the  attitude  of  representa- 
tive pacifist  organizations  and  leaders  rela- 
tive to  the  present  war  as  viewed  by  "friends 
of  peace."  In  a  most  authentic  sense  this 
war  and,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  America's  share 
in  it,  is  a  pacifist's  war — a  war  for  peace. 
The  document  speaks  in  clear  clarion  tones 
of  patriotism,  not  strident  but  reasoned  and 
high-minded;  it  sets  forth  what  every  sensible 
man  would  anticipate:  that  the  great  body  of 
reflecting  pacifists  are  unreservedly  support- 
ing the  policy  of  President  Wilson,  and  the 
national  determination  to  bend  every  muscle 
and  make  every  sacrifice  to  win  this  war. 

Here  are  assembled  the  pronouncements 
of  the  original  American  Peace  Society 
(founded  in  1815)  ;  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace;  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace;  the  American  School  Peace 
League;  the  World  Peace  Foundation;  the 
women  peace  workers;  the  American  Branch 
of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  Inter- 
national Friendship  through  the  Churches; 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America;  individual  statements  of 
Clarence  Darrow,  William  Howard  Taft, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Theodore 
Marburg.  In  addition  to  these  names,  there 
occur  as  officers  of  one  or  other  of  these 
pacifist  societies  the  names  of  James  L. 
Slayder,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Elihu  Root, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew  D.  White,  James 
Brown  Scott,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Hamilton  Holt,  Edward  A.  Filene, 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Jane  Addams,  Phi- 
lander P.  Claxton,  Randall  J.  Condon,  Samuel 
W.  McCall,  Joseph  Swain,  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton, and  many  others  equally  representative 


of  the  best  thought  of  the  nation.  Without 
a  dissenting  voice  the  friends  of  peace  are 
throwing  the  force  of  their  conviction  firmly 
against  the  universal  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
in  support  of  the  military  and  diplomatic 
policies   of   the    government 

If  a  far  more  general  census  were  taken 
among  true  pacifists  the  record  would  be 
equally  convincing.  If  to  that  were  added 
the  names  of  pacifists  serving  their  country 
in  all  manners  of  service,  high  and  low, 
military  and  civil,  technical  and  general, 
in  government  offices  at  Washington,  in  state 
and  county  councils  for  defense,  in  leader- 
ship in  war  relief  and  affiliated  measures 
for  munitioning  and  financing  the  war  and 
relieving  its  devastations,  the  record  would 
speak  yet  more  emphatically.  It  would  make 
incandescently  clear  the  strict  loyalty  of 
pacifism. 

The  peculiar  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  circumstance  that  anyone  should  think 
this  strange  or  paradoxical.  At  the  root  of 
the  regrettably  common  misunderstanding 
lies  a  simple  logical  fallacy.  Because  the 
principles  of  pacifism  are  opposed  to  zvar  as 
ivar,  the  hasty  judgment  concludes  that  paci- 
fists must  be  opposed  to  this  war.  Obviously 
any  such  conclusion  is  not  only  unwarranted, 
but  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  The  only  w.-iv 
to  determine  whether  pacifists  arc  in  any 
measure  opposed  to  this  war  or  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  backers  of  this  war,  is  to  ask 
them;  likewise  to  infer  their  beliefs  from 
their  actions.  The  answer  is  clear  as  d.iv- 
light  and  shows  an  enormous  army  of  paci- 
fists to  be  war-pacifists.  In  place  of  the 
facts  there  has  been  substituted  a  myth;  in 
place  of  inquiry,  a  bald  assumption.  In 
place  of  observing  what  pacifists  do  and 
say,  opinions  have  been  ascribed  to  them 
(Continued   on    pa.ic    \7H 


national  motives  in  the  present  war  and  their 
promise  for  the  future.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  reducing  the  struggle  to  a  clear  antithesis 
of  autocracy  and  democracy;  and  to  him  the 
program  for  the  Allies  is  none  other  than 
that  of  reducing  the  aggressive  German 
spirit  to  impotency.  But  there  is  also,  he 
says,  an  educational  task  which  must  be  done 
among  the  Allies  themselves  and  among  neu- 
trals. The  violation  of  international  justice 
by  Germany  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
sented. The  war  issue  has  been  clouded 
by  too  many  illusions.  Democracy  cannot 
win  in  the  fight  except  by  arming  her- 
self with  at  least  the  same  might,  politically 
and  educationally,  as  her  age-long  adver- 
sary. 

It  may  seem  a  long  way  from  the  internal 
politics  of  France  with  which  we  set  out  to 
international  justice  by  education — and  the 
reader  may  well  ask  what  is  going  to  be  the 
outcome  of  all  these  discussions.  Will  not 
the  problems  when  the  war  is  actually  won 
look  somewhat  different,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, most  of  this  talk  of  reconstruction  pre- 
mature? Our  European  Allies  who  have 
been  in  this  war  for  four  years  evidently 
believe  that  such  discussion  is  useful  in  clear* 
ing  the  air.  And  with  the  record  of  their 
magnificent  conduct  on  the  battlefield  during 
the  last  few  weeks  fresh  in  our  memory,  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  this  talk 
of  civic  tasks  has  "undermined  their  morale." 
Bruno  Lasker. 
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Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to 

WELFARE    DIVISION    METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INS.    GO. 

1  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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Indispensable! 

Hundreds  of  schools,  libraries,  educational  boards, 
colleges,  universities,  associations,  societies,  hos- 
pitals, food  administrations,  etc.,  are  today  using 
the  series  of  nine  Food  Charts  now  embodied  in 
the  new 

Food  Primer 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Not  a  recipe  book,  printed  for  profit — but  a 
simple  primer  of  vital  food  facts  essential  to  health, 
printed  for  educational  purposes  solely.  Clearly 
shows  American  housewives  and  mothers  how  to 
obtain  the  greatest  food  value  with  a  limited  al- 
lowance— how  to  select  properly  balanced  diet,  espe- 
cially for  the  children.  The  widest  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  F\>od  Primer  is  urged  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  health  and  child  welfare,  as 
well  as  for  patriotic  reasons  of  food  conservation, 
efficiency  and  thrift. 

Prices:  Single  copy  by  mail.  $.25.  By  the 
dozen,  $2.00.  Lots  of  100  to  500,  per  copy,  $.12. 
Lots  of   500    up,    per  copy,    $.10. 

Bureau   of   Food  Supply 

N.   Y.   Association  for  Improving:  the 

Condition   of  the  Poor 
105  East   22d   Street,   New  York   City 


Graduate  Course  In 
Public  Health  Nursing 

offered  by  the 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

in  cooperation  with 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  course  of  five  months  of  theoretical 
instruction  and  four  months  of  practical 
field  work  under  supervision. 

Open  only  to  graduate  registered  nurses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  are  available  to  assist 
in  the  payment  of  living  expenses.  Term 
opens  September  26,   1918. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Training  For  Social  Work  in  the  South 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health  offers  courses  in  social  work  and 
public  health  nursing.  Second  year  opens 
October  I.  For  further  information  address 
Henry  H.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  Director,  1112  Capitol 
Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


SPALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 
—  Ol  yuafitj  UneKelled  — 
Catalog  Senl  on  Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass 


(Continued  from  page  520) 
which  they  would  hotly  resent,  and  motives 
attributed  to  them  which  they  would  aggres- 
sively repudiate.  Popular  error,  the  idol 
of  the  tribe,  has  once  again  done  its  deadly 
work. 

To  determine  who  is  responsible  for  this 
colossal  and  ridiculous  misunderstanding  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  It  is  possible  to  select 
the  conspicuous  culprits,  not  more  culpable 
but  more  responsible  than  many  others. 
Doubtless  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  by 
reason  of  its  influence,  is  the  press.  Whether 
the  press  has  been  ignorant  or  malicious,  or 
both,  may  be  left  unanswered.  By  constant 
implication  the  word  pacifism,  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  a  noble  quality  of  the 
American  people,  has  been  associated  with 
an  obstructionist  tendency  and  a  lapse  of 
loyalty.  Councils  of  defense  are  likewise 
prominent  offenders,  by  casting  suspicion 
and  classifying  as  "doubtful"  those  whose 
truer  patriotism  preserved  other  values,  and 
declined  to  use  illiberal  and  denunciatory 
methods.  Political  officials  and  leaders  of 
opinion  have  their  share  of  responsibility 
through  their  surrender  to  popular  clamor 
and  their  cheap  desire  to  ride  upon  a  wave 
of   prejudice. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  those  who 
were  trying  to  give  pacifism  a  bad  name 
were  quite  sufficiently  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing  to  lay  themselves  open  to  a 
charge  of  malice;  the  alternative  is  a 
charge  of  stupidity.  And  unquestionably 
that  excuse  may  be  sincerely  pleaded  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases;  for  the  rest,  speaking 
of  editors  particularly  and  aspiring  leaders 
of  opinion  generally,  there  must  have  been 
an  easy  or  uneasy  consciousness  that,  what- 
ever their  own  views  as  to  the  possible  de- 
fection of  pacifism,  the  people  could  readily 
be  persuaded  that  pacifists  were  against  the 
government.  But  if  they  had  stopped  to 
think,  or  permitted  (not  to  say  encouraged) 
their  readers  to  think,  they  would  have  rea- 
soned very  simply  that  our  great  enemy  in 
this  war  is  militarism;  and  in  nothii.g  are 
these  suspectors  of  pacifism  more  agreed  than 
in  denouncing  militarism  and  the  crimes  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  The  original  and 
authentic  enemy  of  militarism  is  pacifism. 
The  pacifists  were  until  1914  a  considerable 
but  not  aggressively  organized  though  influ- 
ential part  of  our  body  politic.  The  positions 
which  they  espoused,  the  dangers  which  they 
pointed  out  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  slow  educational  campaign  which  they 
have  been  leading,  the  diplomatic  measures 
which  they  have  inaugurated — all  these  con- 
siderations and  activities  have  now  become 
fibre  and  sinew  of  our  war  strength,  part 
and  parcel  of  our  Americanism.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  great  American  public 
has  taken  over  the  project  and  the  cause 
of  pacifism,  it  has  been  incited  to  crucify  the 
pioneers  of  its  enterprise.  In  this  light  the 
paradox  becomes  a  tragedy. 

The  shred  of  logic  supporting  the  delusion 
or  the  prejudice  must  be  freely  acknowl- 
edged. Unquestionably  there  are  pacifists 
who  are  unwilling  to  concede  that  the  price 
of  peace,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted, 
may  be  war;  unquestionably  there  are  paci- 
fists to  whom  the  horrors  of  war  form  an 
impassable  barrier  to  their  acceptance  of 
any  measures  using  the  means  which  they 
abhor;  unquestionably  there  are  fanatical 
pacifists,  deaf  to  any  appeal  of  reason.  But 
appraise  their  number  as  liberally  as  you 
will,  and  their  total  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  army  of  war  pacifists 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  choice  of 
means  but  not  their  principles  in  any  meas- 
ure— as  a  part  of  their  loyalty.  Far  more 
numerous  are  the  pacifists  by  political  al- 
legiance who  are  willing — in  part  with 
creditable  sincerity,  in  part  without  it — to 
adopt    the    pacifist    plank    as    a    means    of 


strengthening  their  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  party  or  parties  in  power.  The 
denouncers  of  pacifism  have  played  into  their 
hands;  they  are  the  true  disloyalists,  since 
they  have  made  it  possible  for  malcontents 
to  take  refuge  in  a  pacifist  doctrine  narrowly 
interpreted.  Had  they  refused  to  create  this 
idol,  they  would  have  been  able  to  say  to 
these:  "Very  well,  you  are  pacifists.  But 
observe  that  the  vast  army  of  pacifists  are 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  policies.  There  lies  your  duty.  Your 
pacifism,  far  from  being  an  excuse  for  your 
hesitation  or  defection,  is  the  very  reason 
why  you  should  be  with  us,  heart  and  soul, 
in  our  determination  to  win  peace  by  win- 
ning this  war." 

And  lastly  comes  the  supremely  grotesque 
distortion:  the  group  with  pro-German  sym- 
pathies, taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  who  have 
loved  their  country  unwisely,  and  protesting 
that  their  opposition  to  the  war  is  prompted 
by  their  devotion  to  pacifism !  They,  de- 
fending the  arch-militarist  Germany,  the 
grim,  ruthless  exponent  of  militarism,  can 
actually  masquerade  as  pacifists  and  utilize 
a  deliberated  stimulated  stupidity  to  safe- 
guard their  disguise!  Such  is  the  work  of 
unreason. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  wisely  stepped  in 
to  shatter  this  menace  of  unity  once  for  all. 
The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  shout 
from  the  house-tops  that  pacifists  are  by 
principle  and  practice  convinced  and  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  cause  to  which  we 
have  dedicated  all  that  we  have,  all  that 
we  are.  Their  convictions  are  the  stronger 
by  the  very  reason  that  they  are  based  on 
firm  reflection,  and  a  faith  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Originally  a  minority,  but 
now  fortified  by  the  triumph  of  their  cause 
through  its  acceptance  by  the  majority,  the 
pacifists,  claiming  the  prerogative  of  the 
pioneer,  may  assert  their  right  to  leader- 
ship. The  unity  of  the  nation  is  the  great 
aim  of  leadership.  The  stupid  attempt  to 
estrange  a  vast  body  of  the  most  desirable 
citizens  by  creatine  in  the  unthinking  public 
a  prejudice  against  the  very  principles  for 
which  we  profess  to  be  and  are  fighting, 
must  be  definitely  put  down.  Any  one  guilty 
of  this  disloyalty  of  ignorance  or  malice 
should  be  brought  to  his  senses.  The  excuse 
for  it  is  itself  a  confession  of  incompetence, 
or  worse.  The  insistence  by  men  clothed 
with  brief  authority  that  all  loyalty  differing 
from  their  own  is  suspect  proves  them  unfit 
for  leadership.  We  naturally  and  inevitably 
differ  in  our  views  of  the  best  measures  to 
mobilize  the  lovalty  of  the  nation;  the  less 
discriminating,  the  less  noble  lovalty  will  be 
suspicious  of  the  more  tolerant  and  far-see- 
ing policy.  These  differences  are  such  as 
democracy  is  capable  of  fusing  in  the  melt- 
ing-pot of  opinion.  But  when  this  ugly  dis- 
trust gains  ascendancy  and  makes  editors 
and  public  speakers  use  such  phrases  as 
"traitors  and  pacifists,"  it  is  time  that  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  government  shall 
quell  such  shocking  abuse. 

Pacifism  is  part  of  the  moral  munition  of 
the  nation.  We  are  fighting  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  safe  for  paci- 
fism, for  the  two  are  one.  The  principle 
shall  not  he  defamed,  nor  the  term  profaned. 
With  a  sharp  turn  about,  with  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  knuckles  of  any  future  offender,  with 
a  proud  enrollment  of  all  the  leaders  of 
war-activities  who  are  war-pacifists  under 
the  banner  of  pacifism,  the  term  may  be 
quickly  restored  to  the  place  of  honor  which 
it  claims  by  historic  right.  The  loyaltv  to 
pacifism  and  pacifism's  loyalty  to  the  Allied 
cause  are  among  the  vital  contributions  of 
America.  In  the  councils  of  peace  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Starrs  will  speak 
for    the    right   of   pacifism    to   determine   the 
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political   order  of  the   future.     Let  us  bring 
to  such  council  a  consistent  record. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 
Madison,  Wis. 

ALCOHOL  AND  LIBERTY 

To  the  Editor:  More  than  a  million 
American  soldiers  are  in  France,  fighting  the 
battle  of  mankind  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
When  they  return  victorious  they  will  find, 
if  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural   bill   becomes   a   law,   that: 

A  grape  grower  who  squeezes  the  juice 
out  of  his  grapes  and  leaves  it  untouched 
for  a  few  days  will  be  liable  to  a  $1,000 
fine,  or  one  year's  imprisonment. 

An  apple  grower  who  squeezes  the  juice 
out  of  his  apples,  and  allows  the  cider  to 
become  hard,  will  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

A  woman  who  makes  wine  out  of  cur- 
rants grown  in  her  garden  can  be  sent  to 
jail. 

This  is  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Democracy 
and  Personal  Rights! 

Whidden   Graham. 

New  York  city. 


JOTTINGS 


O.  F.  LEWIS,  general  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  which  he 
will  spend  as  manager  of  the  Northern  di- 
vision of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
E.  R.  Cass,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association,  will  be  acting  secretary  during 
Mr.  Lewis'  absence. 


"THOUSANDS  of  young  women  have  left 
their  home  towns  to  work  in  war  industries. 
Lonesome,  with  routine,  monotonous  work  all 
day  and  only  a  dreary  rooming  house  or  city 
streets  for  entertainment  by  night,  they  are 
often  restless  and  unhappy  and  undependable 
in  their  work."  The  provision  of  recreation 
for  these  young  women,  to  put  inspiration 
into  their  lives,  is  given  as  the  chief  motive 
for  a  training  course  in  organization  and 
leadership  of  recreational  and  patriotic  ac- 
tivities for  working  girls  organized  by  the 
extension  teaching  office  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city.  The  course,  which 
is  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Workers,  will  be  held 
from  September  11  to  October  11,  and  will 
include  lectures,  field  work,  interviews  and 
round  table  discussions.  A  certificate  of  work 
accomplished  will  be  issued  to  satisfactory 
students,  and  they  will  be  registered  with 
various  placement  agencies  specializing  in 
social  service  to  take  positions  by  October 
15.  Applicants  for  the  course  must  have 
had  two  years  in  college  or  a  high  school 
diploma,  with  some  experience  in  social  work. 


AT  A  conference  of  middle  European  eco- 
nomic federations,  held  at  Vienna  in  June, 
one  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
future  lines  of  social  policy  for  the  Central 
Powers.  After  considerable  debate  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  aim  not  only  at  greater 
uniformity  in  the  social  legislation  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  three  countries  directly  con- 
cerned, but  to  appeal  for  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  all  belligerent  countries  in  the 
peace  conferences.  Social  insurance  was 
especially  mentioned  in  the  resolution  as  a 
matter  requiring  greater  international  agree- 
ment. 

(Continued   on   page   525) 
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PLANNING  A   PLAYGROUND 

The  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  planning  your  new  play- 
grounds have  probably  been  worked  out  over  and  over  again  by  us,  and  our 
Engineering  Department  is  equipped  to  solve  any  problem  which  may  present 
entirely  new  features  of  construction. 

Our  service  in  planning  your  equipment  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation. 
It  reflects  our  forty-three  years'  practical  experience.  We  know  playground 
needs  thoroughly.    We  have  literally  grown  up  with  the  playground  movement. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W."  It  is  a  recognized  guide  on  Playground 
Equipment.  It  covers  every  form  of  apparatus  that  has  been  approved  in  actual 
practice. 

FRED   MEDART  MFG.   CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

GYMNASIUM    OUTFITTERS  —  STEEL    LOCKERS 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SIXTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students  in  social  statistics 
and  social  investigation.     Two-year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION   COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community  center  work,  school 

and  chautauqua  playleadership,  high  school  and  playground  physical  training  and 

athletics,  curative  recreation  in  state  hospitals  and  war  recreation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 

EMERGENCY  COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME 


For    further    information,   address    The    Dean,    2559    Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Kternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
•        to  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
!  iquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
L  Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beit  Inks 

and  Adbesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Hig?ins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  Do  We  Mean  by  Democracy? 

The  Struggle  for  Democracy. 

Ideals  of  Labor  Unions. 

Symposium  by  Professors  Perry,  Dodd, 
Ellwood  and  Mr.  John  P.  Frey. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics 

J.  H.  Tufts  University  of  Chicago 

65c.  a  number  $2.50  a  year 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

•  ANITARY.     EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL. 

45tb  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


Time  Thrift  in  Housekeeping 

"TV  7ITH  the  help  of  your  course  I  am  saving 
^^/    one  third  the  time  in  my  housekeeping. 
The  work  goes  much  easier  and  I   have 
two  hours  a  day  more  for  War  Relief  Work." — 

Mrs.  W.  L.  G. 
This  new  correspondence  course  HOUSEHOLD 

Engineering.  Scientific  Management  in  the 

HOME  saves  time,  reduces  expense,  changes  in- 
difference to  enthusiasm  and  gives  the  efficiency 
attitude  of  mind  that  masters  all  difficulties. 

The  12  Parts— 40  to  60  Pages 

1.  Labor  Saving  Kitchen.  7.  Family  Finance  Records. 

2.  Plant  and  Methods.  8.  Household  Purchasing. 

3.  Helpful  Household  Tools.  9.  Servantless  Household. 

4.  Methods  of  Cleaning.  10.  Management  of  Servants 

5.  Food  Planning.  1 1 .  House  Planning. 

6.  The  Practical  Laundry.  12.  Personal  Efficiency. 

Housekeepers  who  want  more  spare  time,  who 
wish  increased  efficiency  and  new  interest  in  their 
daily  work  are  invited  to  investigate  without  charge. 
Write  a  postcard  or  note  or  clip: 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago.  III. 

I  wish  to  investigate  your  new  course   "Household 

Engineering"    in    12  parts.     Send  full  details  and 

Part (Which?) 

If  the  course  does  not  suit  me,  I  will  return 
the  lessons  sent  within  10  days  and  pay  nothing. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  $8.00  in  full  (or)  50c  and  $1.00 
per  month  until  $8.50  in  all  is  paid. 

How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in  a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  traue 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,              Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.   New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,          New  York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— A  Supervisor  for  a  Trades 
School  for  colored  youth.  Address  2838 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— Wanted  a  head- 
worker  for  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
A  good  position  for  the  right  person. 

WANTED — A  director  for  a  small  social 
center.  Address  Montague  House,  1528  S. 
Main  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

WANTED — By  a  social  settlement  in  an 
Eastern  city  an  experienced  and  capable 
woman  director  of  cooking,  sewing,  house- 
keeping and  manual  training  classes  who 
can  also  assist,,  as  opportunity  offers,  in  the 
general  work  of  a  settlement.  Also  a  general 
settlement  worker  who  has  special  ability  in 
the  organizing  and  managing  of  social  clubs, 
dramatics,  etc.     Address  2846  Survey. 

WANTED — Physician  for  Factory  work, 
male  or  female.  If  a  man,  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service — internes  consid- 
ered. An  attractive  permanent  position 
for  one  interested  in  welfare  work  in  an 
Industrial  Plant.     Address  2848  Survey. 

WANTED — An  experienced  woman  col- 
lege physician  for  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts  (State  College  for  Women),  Denton, 
Texas,  for  the  session  of  1918-19.  In- 
quiries and  applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  President  F.  M.  Bralley,  Den- 
ton, Texas. 

WANTED— About  October  1st,  woman 
experienced  in  Charity  Organization  work 
for  Assistant  General  Secretary  and  Super- 
visor of  visitors.  Must  do  some  public  speak- 
ing and  be  qualified  to  train  volunteers, 
including  college  students.  State  age,  health, 
education,  experience  and  present  salary. 
Send  photograph,  references  and  full  infor- 
mation. Salary,  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  Address  Public  Welfare  Bureau, 
444  Court  House,  Portland,  Oregon. 

WANTED — Two  male  teachers — one  for 
manual  training  and  one  for  grades.  Ad- 
dress W.  E.  Edgin,  Supt.  Elmwood  Home 
for  Boys,  North  Springfield,  Penn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PUBLICITY  expert,  young  married  man, 
excellent  executive,  organizer,  lecturer,  edi- 
tor, best  references,  wants  position  in  social 
service.    Address  2844  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  with  training  experi- 
ence and  executive  ability,  desires  position. 
Middle  West  or  South  preferred.  Excep- 
tional references.   Address  2845  Survey. 

WELL  qualified  and  experienced  social 
worker  (male)  seeks  position  as  executive. 
Present  salary  five  thousand.  Address  2847, 
Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment, Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

RYE  BEACH  SCHOOL  for  Backward 
Children.  Individual  Instruction.  Anna  F. 
Berault,  Prin.,  311  Post  Road,  Rye,  New 
York. 


JOTTINGS 

{Continued  from  page  523) 
S.  KUMAMOTO,  director  of  education  of 
the  Japanese  government  in  Formosa,  and 
previously  for  some  years  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Korea,  is  a  sad  and  perplexed  man. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  some  weeks 
ago  to  look  for  that  thing  all  the  world  is 
talking  about:  American  democracy.  Al- 
though he  had  glimpses  of  it  here  and  there, 
he  did  not  meet  any  two  people  who  would 
agree  on  its  meaning.  They  merely  started 
him  off  on  another  hunt — to  find  the  mean- 
ing of  Americanism;  but  in  this  he  fared 
no  better.  He  is  off  now  to  Europe  to  dis- 
cover, maybe,  by  contrast  what  he  failed 
to  recognize  without  it.  Two  other  dis- 
tinguished Oriental  educationalists  have  ar- 
rived in  this  country  to  study  American 
school  methods,  Fan  Yuan-lien,  China's  for- 
mer minister  of  education  and  now  acting 
president  of  Tsing  Hua  College,  and  Yen 
Sui,  former  vice-minister  of  education. 


ONE-THIRD  of  the  total  number  of  French 
cooperative  societies  before  the  war  were 
situated  in  the  districts  now  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  To  help  reestablish  them  the  other 
French  cooperatives  have  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $90,000,  and  the  National  Relief  Com- 
mittee $100,000.  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America  reports  that  a  commission  has  been 
established  by  the  central  cooperative  organi- 
zations of  the  allied  countries  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  destroyed  societies  in  Belgium, 
France,  Luxemburg,  Italy,  Poland,  Monte- 
negro, Roumania,  and  Serbia. 


HOBOES  may  be  expected  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  nowadays.  What  with  "anti- 
loafing"  laws  and  federal  "work  or  fight" 
orders — not  to  speak  of  the  draft — one  would 
expect  them  soon  to  be  nothing  more  than 
memories — pleasant  or  unpleasant,  accord- 
ing to  personal  experience.  However,  there 
is  no  pessimism  about  the  literature  sent  out 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  Welfare 
Association,  alias  Migratory  Workers  of  the 
World,  who  publish  the  Hobo  News  and 
seem  able  to  distribute  it  in  some  mysterious 
way.  Nor  are  the  brethren  altogether  ab- 
sorbed by  their  own  affairs,  to  judge  from 
the  program  of  their  recent  mid-summer 
meeting  at  Detroit.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were:  The  Increasing  Need  of  Educa- 
tion for  Those  Economically  Backward;  The 
Status  of  the  Women  Workers  Under  War 
Conditions  and  During  the  Reconstruction 
Period  After  the  War;  the  Organization  of 
Those  Now  Unorganized  and  Economically 
Helpless;  The  Welfare  of  Seasonal  Work- 
ers. The  conference  was  timed  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille,  so 
that  it  might  help  in  "making  for  an  ideal 
democracy  for  our  own  country  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  world  in  the  fight  to  make  the 
whole  world   safe  for   democracy.' 

Jeff  Davis — who  may  be  remembered  as 
the  newspapers'  "King  of  the  Hoboes"  dur- 
ing the  unemployment  crisis  in  New  York  in 
the  winter  1914-15,  is  giving  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  himself  as  a  migratory  speaker  for 
the  Red  Cross,  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
other  campaigns  of  a  patriotic  character. 
His  latest  idea,  endorsed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National 
Defense,  is  to  establish  in  New  York  a  hotel 
for  homeless  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  be  run 
on  the  same  lines  as  his  famous  one-time 
"Hotel  de  Gink."  Every  night  thousands  of 
these  men,  and  every  Saturday  night  about 
five  thousand,  says  Davis,  sleep  on  park 
benches,  on  a  ferry  boat,  or  wherever  they 
can  go  "with  plenty  of  leave  but  very  little 
money."  A  hotel,  such  as  he  proposes  to  es- 
tablish in  some  vacant  warehouse,  would  be 
strictly  self-supporting,  the  guests  doing  all 
their  own  work  and  paying  for  food  by  a 
few  hours  of  honest  work. 


NOT  heeding  Luke  12 :29,  the  Mormon  Church 
under  Brigham  Young  thirty  years  ago 
started  the  practice  of  collecting  tithe  in  the 
form  of  an  actual  contribution  of  one-tenth 
of  every  farmer's  crop  of  wheat,  thus  build- 
ing up  a  reserve  sufficient  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  emergency  of  a  bad  har- 
vest. The  result  has  not  only  been  much 
useless  storage  and  labor,  but  also  a  tend- 
ency for  crops  to  deteriorate,  since  many 
varieties  of  seeds  where  mixed  together  in 
the  common  storehouses  of  Utah,  from  which 
seed  was  allotted  for  future  crops.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  large  harvest  and  under  the  impulse  of 
patriotism,  the  Mormon  farmers  have  swept 
their  warehouses  clear  and  turned  over  to 
the  Food  Administration  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  bushels.  The  Utah  seed  this 
year  was  selected  with  more  than  usual  care, 
so  that  the  farmers  of  the  state  will  find 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  old 
practice  in  the  possession  of  a  better  grade 
of  seed  stored  for  next  year. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 
Adult  Education  and  the  War.     A  plea  for  the 
compulsory    education    of   the    non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born  adult.    By  Max  Loeb,  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago. 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.    20  pages  of  practical 

food  facts,  illustrated  with  nine  food  charts  now 

in    use   by   hundreds   of   institutions.      Invaluable 

for   educational   work   along   public   health   lines. 

Single    copy,    by    mail,    $.25.      By   dozen,    $2.00. 

Lots  of.  100  to  S00,  per  copy,  $.12.     500  up,  $.10. 

Bureau  of   Food   Supply,   A.   I.   C.   P.,   105   East 

22   St.,  New  York. 
For  Value  Received.     A  Discussion  of  Industrial 

Pensions.     John  A.   Fitch.     Reprinted  from  the 

Survey.      5    cts.      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112 

East  19  St.,  New  York. 
Girls  and  Khaki.     Winthrop  D.  Lane.     Reprinted 

from   the   Survey.      10   cts.      Survey   Associates, 

Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
Immigration    Literature   distributed   by   National 

Liberal    Immigration    League,    P.    O.    Box    1261, 

New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 
Making  the  Boss  Efficient.     The  Beginnings  of 

a     New     Industrial     Regime.      John     A.     Fitch. 

Reprinted    from    the    Survey.      5    cts.      Survey 

Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 
Heaven  and  Hell.     Swedenborg's  great  work.     100 

pages,    15    cts.    postpaid.      Pastor    Landenberger, 

Windsor  Place,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Cooperative  Store.    By 

Agnes  D.   Warbasse.      16  pp.     5  cts.     Published 

by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 

13  St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout    the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout   the   month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America,   2  West  13  St.,  New  York. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 
//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  knoiv  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  inhere  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 


'Hl 


ivas  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  ivar, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference ivas  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  knoiv  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — -how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau    of    Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers',   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
'  Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Intercollegiate  Socialistic  Soc. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work-,   Bmr. 
Electoral   Reform,   Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers-'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   E*.    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   New*,    Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,   Health  Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall, 
Home  Economics.   Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for   Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade    Union   League. 

Russell  Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will, 
Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 

Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 

Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


Fccca. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Tola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 


SURVEYS 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
•  Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work   of   Ywc*. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Xatl.   League   for  Woman's-  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Natl.     War    Work     Council, 

Y.   M.  C.   Assns.   of   U.   S..  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,   Ntas,    Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  .'.!  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  ins-urance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
I!.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits  I'rges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  A.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 261 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  publicTservice  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC.— Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 


acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,   $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
■  field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman : 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hvgiene,    Maj.    Frankwood   E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with    government  agencies. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347.  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.   Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— -Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
.Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  secy;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service** 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  progress  and  develop- 
ments in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute 
this  information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark 
MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson  Postmaster-General. 
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The  British  Labor     Split 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


IVith  the  Negro  Troops 

By  Edwin  R. 

My  Vacation  in  a  JVoolen  Mi/If 

By  "Jessie  Davis' 


FEW   ARE  THEIR   BELONGINGS;    YET  THE  OLD   AGE  AND   THE    YOUTH    OF    FRANCE    FACE   THE    FUTURE    WITH    A    SMILE 


Monsieur  and  Madame  The  Red  Cross1 

By   Gertrude  Orr 


August  10,  1918 


Price  10  Gents 


Will  You  Be  One  of  the 
New  World  Builders? 

WILL   you   be   ready  to  take  your  place  among  the 
competent  men  and  women  who  will  work  out  the 
problems  of  the  new  democracy? 

It  depends  upon  your  training.     You  will  be  welcomed  if 
you  have  accurate,  first-hand  knowledge. 

And  you  can  have  that  knowledge. 

THE  /fih\  FOR 

TRAINING       (I    lil    COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL  ^JW        WORKERS 


of  The  People's  Institute 

(JOHN  COLLIER,  Founder) 

offers  you  at  moderate  cost  the  opportunity  to  make  yourself  indispensable  in  the 
great  days  that  are  coming. 

From  the  day  you  enter  the  school  you  will  become  a  worker  for  real  democracy. 
You  will  study  life  at  first-hand  under  the  supervision  of  experts.  You  will  have  a 
grasp  of  problems  that  will  prepare  you  for  professional  work  in 

Federal  and  State  Community  Labor  Bureaus 

Industrial  Housing 

Organization  of  Recreation  in  Munition  and  Shipbuilding 

Towns 
Work  of  The  Community  Training  Camp  Activities 
Community  Councils  of  Defense 
Helping    Organize    the    National    Programme    in    Every 

American  Community  for  Health 
Community  Centres,    Child  Welfare  Services 

The  need  of  such  workers  as  the  school  prepares  was  never  so  great.  At  no  time 
have  there  been  enough  graduates  to  fill  all  the  desirable  positions  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  The  countless  problems  that  the  war  is  adding  to  every 
day  it  continues,  the  titan  task  of  reconstruction  that  is  ahead,  make  it  imperative 
that  you  begin  now. 

This  work,  which  is  now  war  work,  will  continue  as  permanent  peace  time  work. 
The  leaders  will  be  the  leaders  of  America  in  the  decade  to  come. 

There  are  still  openings  for  a  limited  number  of  men  and  women  students  of  social 
vision. 

For  catalog  and  detailed  information,   address 

ABIGAIL  A.  FREEMAN,  Registrar 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


"Monsieur  and  Madame  The  Red  Cross" 

By  Gertrude  Orr 

TJ^ARLIER  articles  in  the  Survey  have  interpreted  the  emergency  relief  extended  to  the  evacues 
f^j  from  Picardy  and  Flanders  in  the  spring  offensives.  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  help  ex- 
tended in  May  and  June  to  the  stream  of  evacues  from  the  belt  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  whose 
villages  and  countrysides  were  won  back  last  week  by  the  French  and  American  armies.  It  tells 
how,  in  the  emergency,  the  American  Red  Cross  became  in  a  sense  the  Social  Police  of  Paris. — Editor. 


THE  German  offensive  of  late  May  and  early  June 
that  rolled  the  battle-line  a  little  nearer  Paris,  a 
little  closer  to  the  pulsing  heart  of  France,  swept 
through  the  city  a  tide  of  refugees. 

Helpless  playthings  of  fate,  ever  fleeing  before  the  threat- 
ening gray  line  of  the  horizon,  they  came  day  and  night — 
crowded  into  passenger  trains,  herded  together  in  cattle  cars, 
straggling  through  the  distant  portes  of  the  city.  There  were 
even  a  few  that  arrived  on  canal  boats,  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
voyagers,  and  just  as  unprovided  for  the  future  as  he  was. 

From  May  27  to  June  12,  forty  thousand  refugees  passed 
through  Paris.  Their  homes  were  gone — some  of  them  had 
been  uprooted  three  times  now.  Their  fields,  cultivated  for 
months  under  racking  bombardment,  were  destroyed.  They 
carried  their  worldly  possessions  in  battered  bags  or  on  their 
backs — and  many  of  those  backs  were  covered  with  rags  and 
bent  with  years. 

Paris  had  seen  that  procession  before,  in  the  first  agonizing 
days  when  the  long-range  guns  of  a  world  war  boomed  forth, 
and  again  last  March  when  a  new  offensive  devastated  the 
reconstructed  district  of  the  Somme.  This  time  it  was  the 
fertile  country  from  Soissons  to  Rheims,  lying  at  the  north- 
east gateway  of  Paris,  that  was  swept 
clear  for  the  battling  armies. 

With  the  first  news  of  the  coming 
of  a  new  army  of  the  homeless,  the  pre- 
fect of  police  of  Paris  appealed  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  aid,  urging  it 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  "re- 
ception, feeding,  shelter  and  dispatch  of 
all  refugees  arriving  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine."  The  proposal,  while 
carrying  with  it  a  heavy  burden  of  work, 
was  a  flattering  recognition  of  the  splen- 
did service  rendered  by  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  emergency  in  March  and 
was  accepted  without  hesitation.  Within 
a    few    hours   the    entire   machinery   of 
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an  Emergency  Refugee  Service  had  been  organized  and  put 
into  motion.  The  personnel  was  made  up  of  capable  de- 
partment heads,  temporarily  summoned  from  their  immediate 
work,  and  of  volunteers  in  all  the  headquarters  divisions  who 
were  willing  to  do  double  duty  by  devoting  their  holiday  tim.1 
and  spare  hours  to  emergency  relief.  In  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  task  the  Red  Cross  was  shouldering,  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Paris  police  and  their  transport  service  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Americans,  who  promptly  evolved  a 
businesslike  plan  of  cooperation  for  all  their  forces. 

The  first  necessity  was  that  of  appeasing  the  hunger  of 
the  refugees,  many  of  whom  arrived  in  Paris  without  having 
tasted  food  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  territory  from  Soissons 
to  Rheims  is  drained  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  1'Est,  so  that 
the  vanguard  of  evacues  from  the  region  were  brought  into 
the  Gare  de  l'Est  (the  eastern  station  of  Paris).  The  Red 
Cross  made  immediate  arrangements  to  take  over  a  military 
canteen  there,  which  had  been  temporarily  abandoned  because 
all  the  fighting  men  had  been  recalled  to  the  front  with  the 
renewal  of  the  offensive.  Within  a  few  hours  it  was  working 
with  a  full  staff  and  all  the  needed  supplies,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  function  night  and  day  since  May  28. 

At  the  Gare  du  Nord  a  French  asso- 
ciation was  operating  a  small  canteen  in 
an  unsanitary  basement.  The  Red 
Cross  obtained  permission  to  erect  more 
cheerful  quarters  in  front  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  work  was  begun  on  May  30. 
Eight  days  later  it  was  equipped  and 
running  full  time,  but  meanwhile  Red 
Cross  workers  cooperated  night  and  day 
with  the  French  society  in  handling  all 
comers,  and  food  was  requisitioned  from 
the  Red  Cross  commissary.  The  Gare 
de  Lyon  was  found  to  be  well  equipped 
by  French  funds  for  handling  such  an 
emergency,  and  the  only  aid  necessary 
was  the  furnishing  of  supplies  through  a 
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Red   Cross  representative  who  was  detailed  there   for  duty. 

Hot  food,  a  smile  and  a  cheering  word  mean  a  lot  to 
wearied  travelers  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  home  and 
journeyed — some  of  them  for  hours,  some  for  days — under 
shell  fire  and  malicious  bombing  from  hovering  Hun  aviators. 
The  gratitude  of  the  men  and  women  who  passed  through  the 
Red  Cross  canteens  of  Paris  in  June,  the  silent  wonder  of  the 
wide-eyed  children,  whose  manners  were  quite  perfect  even 
under  the  stress  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  was  a  touching  sight 
that  more  than  compensated  for  the  work. 

Each  family  that  came  had  a  story  and  found  relief  in 
telling  it  to  sympathetic  ears.  Some  had  been  evacuated  three 
times  from  their  homes  and  accepted  this  new  disaster  with  a 
worthy  stoicism.  Most  of  them  had  given  sturdy  sons  to  fight 
beneath  the  tricolor.  There  were  wrinkled  old  men,  saddened 
women  in  widow's  weeds,  and  anxious  mothers,  many  of  them 
with  five  or  six  youngsters  in  their  brood.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  dog  or  a  cat,  a  drooping  dicky-bird  or  pigeon,  and  even  an 
occasional  goat  or  sheep  that  had  been  salvaged  from  the 
family  disaster  and  brought  along  to  share  in  future  vicissi- 
tudes. 

Food,  the  First  Need  of  the  Refugee 
It  takes  a  large  bulk  of  supplies  to  feed  so  many  hungry 
mouths.  In  every  Red  Cross  canteen  meals  that  were  simple 
but  nourishing  were  provided  in  unstinted  quantities.  Satis- 
fying chocolate,  a  typical  French  drink,  was  made  in  huge 
kettles  that  always  were  kept  steaming  hot  and  well  replen- 
ished. More  than  two  hundred  sacks  of  chocolate  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  were  requisitioned  in  two  weeks  to 
meet  this  one  need.  One  hundred  sacks  of  coffee  were  used 
in  the  same  time.  Always  included  on  the  menu  was  a  filling 
soup,  made  from  bouillon  cubes  and  supplemented  by  noodles 
and  bread,  that  was  furnished  in  wagon-load  quantities. 
Sausages,  dearly  beloved  by  the  French  peasants,  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  box;  and  sixty  Gruyere  cheeses,  as  large  as  cart- 
wheels, were  disposed  of  in  two  weeks.  Additional  supplies 
for  the  two  weeks'  period  consisted  of  1,000  pounds  of  corned 
beef,  5,000  pounds  of  rice,  1,000  pounds  of  lentils,  2,000 
pounds  of  beans,  300  cases  of  condensed  milk,  200  boxes  of 
figs,  200  boxes  of  prunes,  200  boxes  of  raisins,  and  10  cases 
of  eating  chocolate,  used  for  the  children.  Everything  that  was 
put  on  the  table  was  of  good  quality  and  well  prepared. 

Paris  could  offer  no  satisfactory  permanent  quarters  to  all 
these  newcomers,  so  it  was  deemed  wise,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
send  them  at  once  to  the  south  of  France,  where  homes  could 
be  made  for  them  and  life  restored  to  a  somewhat  normal 
basis.  The  main  outgoing  station  used  for  this  purpose  was 
the  Gare  d'lvry,  a  large  freight  depot  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  Red  Cross  had  established  a  canteen  in 
one  of  the  concrete  sheds  at  this  depot  during  the  March 
offensive,  and  this  was  now  enlarged  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  it.  In  addition  to  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  where  as  many  as  2,000  meals  often  were  served  in  a 
day,  a  second  floor  of  the  shed  was  fitting  up  as  a  waiting- 
room.  Four  hundred  steamer  chairs  were  installed  with 
tables,  papers  and  writing  materials,  and  the  families  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  time  they  must 
await  outgoing  trains. 

The  efficient  operation  of  all  these  canteens  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  hungry,  especially  as  the  travelers,  when 
necessary,  were  provided  with  American  Red  Cross  boxes, 
packed  with  carefully  planned  lunches,  to  take  with  them.  The 
next  necessity  was  that  of  housing  those  who  arrived  in  Paris  at 
such  an  hour  that  they  could  not  be  sent  on  their  way  the  same 
night.     During  March  it  had  been  necessary  to  open  schools 


and  vacant  buildings  and  provide  them  with  hastily  assembled 
mattresses  and  bedding  in  order  that  the  refugees  might  have 
some  shelter.  The  results  were  not  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and  in  June  the  Red  Cross  profited  by  previous  experience 
and  centralized  its  resources  in  one  building,  the  seminary  of 
St.   Sulpice. 

This  gray  old  building  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  a  school  for  the  training  of  priests 
who  were  to  guide  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  people  living  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  land  on  which  it  was  built 
belonged  to  the  state,  so  that  the  seminary  reverted  to  the  civil 
authorities  with  the  edict  of  the  early  nineteen-hundreds  that 
severed  the  bond  between  church  and  state.  Preparations 
were  being  made  to  convert  it  into  a  new  Luxembourg  to 
house  art  treasures  when  the  war  of  1914  cut  short  any  oppor- 
tunity for  art  development.  French  police  authorities  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  opening  the  abandoned  building  for  the 
brave  poilus,  coming  into  Paris  for  a  few  days'  recreation 
after  months  of  trench  fighting,  who  had  no  friends  to  offer 
them  hospitality.  It  was  being  used  this  way  when  some  of 
the  refugees  of  the  March  drive  found  accommodation  there. 

With  the  coming  of  the  June  army  of  refugees,  full  prepa- 
rations were  completed  through  the  cooperation  of  French 
police  and  Red  Cross  authorities  to  provide  needed  sleeping 
quarters  at  this  place.  Three  hundred  beds,  500  blankets. 
1,000  sheets  and  1,000  pillow  cases  were  requisitioned  to  sup- 
plement the  supplies  previously  on  hand ;  as  many  as  2,500 
persons  were  housed  there  in  a  single  night  during  the  heaviest 
days  of  the  evacuation.  For  the  babies  and  toddlers  of  the 
family,  always  of  prime  importance  on  a  Red  Cross  program, 
a  special  wash-room  was  equipped  and  opened  on  a  few  hours' 
notice.  The  ward  was  well  heated,  and  hot  water,  soap  and 
all  the  necessary  conveniences  were  furnished.  For  the  sick 
babies  and  children  there  was  a  pleasant  infirmary  in  charge 
of  competent  nurses,  while  twenty  hospital  beds  were  installed 
for  the  care  of  older  patients. 

The  busiest  hours  at  St.  Sulpice  were  between  two 
and  four  in  the  morning,  when  heavy  camions,  loaded  to  over- 
flowing with  worn  old  people,  weary  mothers  and  wan  chil- 
dren, rolled  up  to  the  darkened  gateways  of  the  seminary. 
They  had  just  arrived  at  some  railroad  station  from  the  newly 
evacuated  districts  and  had  been  loaded  into  the  great  motor 
lorries  that  have  come  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
French  transportation. 

The  menace  of  the  Boche  who  had  driven  them  from  their 
homes  followed  them  into  Paris  with  the  threat  of  air  raids, 
so  that  there  were  no  lights  to  welcome  them — only  helping 
hands  and  cheering  words  from  the  French  police  and  the 
Red  Cross  workers  who  were  ever  present.  Arrived  in  a  big 
courtyard,  where  protecting  interlaced  branches  overhead 
permitted  the  burning  of  a  few  dim  blue  lights,  each  newcomer 
was  registered  by  age,  residence  and  occupation  and  was  tagged 
with  a  ticket,  the  color  of  which  indicated  destination.  Then 
there  was  hot  food  waiting  in  the  long  refectories  and  com- 
fortable beds  in  the  priestly  cloisters  until  the  morning  hours 
brought  the  daily  exodus  of  travelers  to  the  south. 

Medicine,  Clothing — and  Dolls 
Not  alone  at  St.  Sulpice,  but  also  at  the  Gare  de  l'Est.  the 
Gare  du  Nord  and  the  Gare  d'lvry  (the  three  canteens  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  Red  Cross)  complete  infirmaries  were 
maintained  with  the  needed  personnel  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
On  one  of  the  heaviest  days  reported,  429  cases  were  treated. 
Many  lusty  young  sons  and  daughters  first  saw  the  light  of 
France  in  these  hastily  arranged  but  complete  hospital  wards. 
A  fair-haired  little  girl,  with  a  nasty  gash  in  her  neck  caused 
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by  flying  shrapnel  from  a  German  bomb,  was  one  of  many 
patients.  She  shrank  in  terror  from  any  noise,  but  cuddled 
thankfully  a  doll  that  one  of  the  nurses  put  in  her  arms.  It 
was  good  to  have  at  least  a  doll  to  love — her  mother  and  father 
were  gone,  killed  by  the  bomb  that  had  wounded  her.  A 
traveler  of  ninety-seven  years  was  brought  in  on  a  stretcher 
attended  by  his  son  of  sixty-four.  He  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  emotional  strain  of  being  uprooted  from  the 
home  that  had  been  his  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  from 
the  physical  strain  of  a  tedious  journey  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. Another  patient  was  a  helpless  old  woman.  She  had 
traveled  too  far  down  the  sunset  road  to  bear  with  equanimity 
this  last  great  strain,  and  overwrought  nerves  had  brought  on 
a  semi-paralytic  shock. 

Vestiaires,  too,  were  operated  in  all  the  canteens  for  the 
distribution  of  clothing  from  the  Red  Cross  commissary.  To 
prevent  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  Red  Cross  personnel, 
these  clothing  depots  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded.  Supplies  in  bulk  were  delivered 
to  the  warehouses  of  this  society,  and  through  their  volun- 
teers redistributed  to  the  stations  as  needed.  Ragged  little 
girls  were  furnished  underwear  and  clean  dresses.  Tattered 
boys  who  had  been  hurried  shoeless  from  their  homes  when 
the  order  for  evacuation  was  received  were  outfitted.  A 
quaint  little  grande  dame,  shriveled  and  decorous,  who  carried 
everything  she  owned  in  a  basket  on  her  arm,  when  asked 
what  she  needed,  said  she  would  just  like  some  little  souvenir 
of  America,  perhaps  a  pair  of  stockings.  Her  modest  request 
was  enlarged  to  include  underclothing  to  keep  her  warm. 

From  May  27  to  June  1,  through  the  canteens  and  the 
vestiaire  at  St.  Sulpice,  more  than  65,600  garments  were  dis- 
tributed. These  consisted  principally  of  18,700  shirts  and 
chemises,  2,250  undershirts,  4,100  drawers,  15,900  stockings 
and  socks,   5,150  pairs  of  slippers  and  shoes,   7,474  overall 


aprons,  1,600  petticoats,  4,150  pairs  of  mens'  and  boys'  trou- 
sers, 3,700  handkerchiefs. 

With  all  their  temporary  needs  well  supplied,  the  refugees 
were  sent  on  from  Paris  to  the  French  provinces.  Each  time  a 
trainload  left  the  city,  telegraphic  notice  was  given  not  only 
to  the  French  civil  authorities  but  also  to  the  Red  Cross  dele- 
gates from  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Relief  who  had  been 
sent  out  along  the  line  to  supervise  relief  work.  Preparations 
were  made  for  the  immediate  reception  and  housing  of  the 
newcomers.  The  problem  of  the  future  was  to  see  that  these 
families  finally  should  be  located,  as  far  as  possible,  in  indi- 
vidual homes,  and  that  work  should  be  provided  which  would 
assure  them  of  a  self-respecting  livelihood. 

To  care  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  were  sent  into 
the  southern  provinces  without  passing  through  Paris,  five 
carloads  containing  tons  of  food  and  clothing  were  sent  to  five 
different  points  on  the  Marne  and  the  Aube  rivers  by  the  Red 
Cross.  A  midnight  telephone  call  brought  another  carload  of 
supplies  from  Paris  to  Archeres,  a  railroad  junction  to  the 
east  of  the  city.  Before  daylight  the  needed  provisions  and 
clothing  were  delivered,  assuring  the  passers-by  at  that  point 
of  adequate  comfort. 

Every  turn  of  the  battle,  every  crisis  of  the  great  war,  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  tax  upon  France,  which  has  been  the 
battlefield.  More  and  more  the  French  authorities  are  seek- 
ing to  lighten  their  heavy  burden  in  caring  for  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  the  country  by  making  use,  wherever  possible,  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Just  what  Ameri- 
can aid  means  to  the  people  in  their  need  is  summed  up  by  a 
postal  card  of  thanks  scrawled  laboriously  by  one  of  the 
refugees  to  "Monsieur  and  Madame  The  Red  Cross": 

Dear  Sir  and  Madame:  I  wish  to  thank  you  from  my  heart  for 
everything  you  have  done  for  us.  One  has  been  so  well  received 
everywhere  and  wherever  one  goes  one  will  proclaim  abroad  the 
praises  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red  Cross. 


The  British  Labor  "Split" 

in.1 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


EARLY  in  the  spring,  J.  B.  Williams,  head  of  the 
Amalgamated  Musicians'  Union  (whose  member- 
ship is  10,000),  began  issuing  circulars  advocating 
a  Trade  Union  Party,  to  be  run  under  the  authority 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  One  of  the  circulars  was 
signed  by  twenty  trade  union  officials  and  members,  two  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  this  Par- 
liamentary Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
British  Labour  Party,  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  thirteen  to  four : 

That  this  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and 
Labour  Party  Executive,  having  considered  the  circular  issued  by 
J.  B.  Williams  and  signed  by  certain  trade  union  officials,  wherein 
an  appeal  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Trade  Union  Labour 
Party,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to  disrupt  a  movement 
built  up  by  years  of  sacrifice,  calls  upon  those  responsible  to  im- 
mediately discontinue  such  action,  and  trusts  no  further  steps  will  be 
necessary  to  enforce  what  loyalty  to  our  movement  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  those  holding  such  responsible  positions. 


•British  Labor  Breaks  the  Truce — the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Gleason'6  re- 
port on  the  June  conference  of  the  British  Labour  Party — was  printed  in  the 
Survey  for  July  27.  British  Labor  and  the  Issues  of  Reconstruction — -the 
second  instalment — was  printed  in  the  Survey  for  August  3. 


On  June  29,  Mr.  Williams,  W.  J.  Davis  (Amalgamated 
Brassworkers),  and  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  (Sailors  and 
Firemen's  Union)  held  a  meeting  in  London  and  attacked 
the  British  Labour  Party  and  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Hen- 
derson. This  "split"  was  not  a  delegate  conference  where 
delegates,  authorized  by  the  mass  vote  of  their  unions,  had 
been  sent.  It  was  a  meeting  of  individuals,  representing  their 
own  personal  opinion,  which  is  not  that  of  the  trade  union 
world. 

This  is  the  famous  labor  split  which  misled  one  or  two  of 
the  delegation  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  into 
thinking  they  had  started  something  that  would  disrupt  the 
British  labor  movement  and  unseat  the  trade  unionist 
leaders  like  Arthur  Henderson.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Wilson  and  their  unions  are  not  affiliated  to  the  British 
Labour  Party,  so  no  "split"  is  possible.  The  new  party  is  the 
creation  of  a  handful  of  men,  in  nearly  all  instances  without 
the  backing  of  their  trade  unions.  If  it  ever  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in  September,  it  will  receive 
a  trouncing  and  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  Robert  Smillie, 
head  of  the  miners  (800,000  men),  and  chairman  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (1,500,000  men)  ;  J.  R.  Clynes,  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Workers'  Union,  food  controller  and  member  of  the 
Labour  Party  Executive ;  J.  W.  Ogden,  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Weavers,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  coming  Trade  Union  Congress; 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  great  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  long  been  a  dissenter  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  Less  than  a  year  ago  his  activities  were  under 
discussion  at  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Blackpool. 
The  matter  which  was  under  discussion  was  the  report  which 
set  going  the  whole  British  labor  procedure  in  the  matter  of 
war  aims.  It  was  brought  into  the  Congress  by  three  men, 
Robert  Smillie,  Will  Thorne  and  James  Sexton,  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  views,  but  united  in  recommending  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  agreement  of  aim  among  the  Allied 
workers  as  preliminary  to  an  inter-belligerent  labor  and  Social- 
ist conference.  The  large  majority  of  the  Congress  were  in 
favor  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Wilson  desired  to  "refer  it 
back"  on  the  same  ground  that  he  had  induced  the  Sailors' 
Union  to  prevent  British  labor  delegates  from  going  to  Russia 
(and  this  year  set  out  to  prevent  Allied  labor  delegates  from 
going  to  America),  namely,  that  British  workers  should  have 
no  dealings  with  German  workers  while  the  war  was  on, 
because  of  U-boat  atrocities  to  British  seamen. 

Ben  Tillett  (of  the  Dock  and  Riverside  Workers,  50,000 
members)  said: 

I  believe  that  our  friend  Havelock  Wilson  can  be  man  enough,  if 
he  can  see  the  interests  of  his  country  safeguarded,  to  forget  the  night- 
mare of  murder  his  people  have  suffered.  I  want  him  to  recognize 
that  after  this  great  Congress  has  voiced  a  certain  opinion  by  a  large 
majority,  he,  as  a  democrat,  must  at  least  allow  that  decision  to  pre- 
vail. He  must  see  that  it  is  the  will  and  opinion  of  this  Congress  as 
a  whole  that  is  the  final  deciding  factor,  and  neither  he  nor  any  other 
minority  delegate  should  put  difficulties  in  the  way. 

J.  Cotter,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Ship  Stewards 
(7,000  members),  men  who  have  suffered  equally  with  the 
sailors,  said : 

If  the  seamen  are  to  have  indemnities,  every  other  body  of  or- 
ganized workers  must  have  them.  Instead  of  calling  meetings, 
and  unconstitutional  meetings,  of  branch  officials  all  over  the 
country,  along  with  the  capitalist  class,  Mr.  Wilson  should  let  his 
voice  be  heard  through  the  proper  medium.  I  know  I  shall  not  get 
the  help  of  the  papers  for  what  I  am  saying  here. 

J.  R.  Clynes  said: 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  have  made  up  their  minds  upon 
the  question  before  us.  The  debate  is,  therefore,  resolving  itself 
into  a  very  earnest  appeal  to  which  I  want  to  add  a  word — to  Mr. 
Wilson   and   his  co-delegates.     His  word   was   for   unity. 

The  vote  against  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress was  2,589,000  to  353,000. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  the  leadership  of  the  newly 
launched  Trade  Union  Party,  Havelock  Wilson  is  working 
with  a  Russian  Committee  which  he  thus  describes  in  the 
Morning  Post  : 

They  [the  committee!  simply  ask  that  the  Russian  people  be  al- 
lowed to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  they  request  that  the 
Allied  governments  will  give  them  a  force  of  about  30,000  Allied 
troops,  representative  of  all  nations  on  the  Allies'  side,  to  start  from 
Vladivostok  and  help  the  Russian  Cossacks  and  others  to  link  up 
and  formulate  some  government.  The  Siberians  form  a  republican 
form  of  government,  others  down  South  are  in  favor  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  but  that  is  a  matter  they  assure  me  can  be  adjusted 
among  themselves. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  views  on  what  the  Morning  Post  (a 
Tory  reactionary  paper)  calls  "the  genuine  Trade  Union  Po- 
litical Party."    J.  W.  Ogden  says : 

There  are  two  necessary  parts  to  the  labor  movement — the  indus- 
trial and  the  political.  You  will  have  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  (the  executive  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress)    in   deprecating   any    attempt   to   hurt   the    Labour   Party. 


We  back  Mr.  Henderson.  To  go  outside  of  the  party  is  not  the 
way  to  work  any  reform.  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  industrial  move- 
ment, anything  that  disrupts  the  political  movement  disrupts  the 
industrial  movement.  If  the  matter  of  the  new  trade  union  political 
party  comes  before  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  I  hope  it  will  meet 
the  same  unity  of  opposition  as  in  this  conference. 

Tom  Shaw,  of  the  Weavers,  said  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  any  attempt  to  split  the  party.  J.  H.  Thomas,  secre- 
tary of  400,000  railwaymen,  said  to  the  labor  conference: 

The  few  trade  unionists  who  are  trying  to  do  this  work  of  dis- 
ruption cannot  even  speak  for  their  own  unions  and  are  disrupt- 
ing these.  Why  did  they  not  table  a  resolution  in  this  conference 
and  fight  the  matter  here?     Because  they  are  afraid. 

Mr.  Clynes  said  to  me: 

The  unity  of  the  nation  can  not  be  maintained  without  unity  of 
the  parties,  certainly  not  without  the  unity  of  the  Labour  Party.  It 
is  therefore  unlikely  that  there  will  be  very  much  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  starting  a  trade  union   political   party. 

The  Observer,  a  Sunday  newspaper  and  review  which  is 
a  semi-official  government  organ  in  that  its  editor  is  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Lloyd  George  policy,  says : 

The  conference  presided  over  by  W.  J.  Davis  yesterday  week 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  to 
achieve  its  object,  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Party  on  a  purely 
trade  union  basis.  Havelock  Wilson  has  always  had  his  following 
in  the  labor  movement;  but  it  is  relatively  weaker  today  than 
ever  before,  for  most  of  those  who  sympathize  with  his  protests 
against  the  U-boat  atrocities  will  not  follow  him  on  other  questions. 
Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to  him 
to  say  that  the  labor  movement  will  take  its  policy  from  younger 
men.  The  matter  will  be  put  to  the  test  at  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress in  September,  when  a  resolution  is  to  be  moved  establishing 
the  new  party. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends  show  wisdom  in  adopting  a  trade 
union  basis  for  their  venture  and  not  merely  starting  a  rival  po- 
litical party  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  the  British  Workers'  League 
did  in  founding  the  National  Democratic  and  Labour  Party.  Trade 
union  feeling  might  conceivably  be  exploited  and  a  fraction  of  the 
union  membership  be  detached  from  the  Socialist  alliance.  But  the 
attempt  is  made  too  late.  The  issue  was  decided  when  the  new 
constitution  of  the  (real)  Labour  Party  was  under  discussion. 
This  constitution,  retaining  as  it  does  the  block  vote  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  unions,  gives  the  most  conservative  among  them 
the  safeguards  they  need  against  pacifism,  revolution  and  all  the 
other  bogies — and  they  know  it.  The  labor  movement  means  to 
act  as  a  unit  for  political  purposes;  the  Labour  Party  is  a  very 
efficient  instrument  for  this  intention.  The  right  wing  will  tolerate 
any  slight  failure  in  enthusiasm  for  the  party's  war  aims  on  the 
part  of  the  left  wing,  and  will  stay  within  the  party  itself  even 
if  it  has  not  quite  digested  The  New  Social  Order  for  which  the 
left  wing  is  mainly  responsible. 

On  July  1,  the  Manchester  Guardian  said: 

Far  from  splitting,  the  Labour  Party  is  drawing  closer  together 
and  bringing  in  fresh  recruits  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  shifting 
politically  towards  the  position  of  its  left  wing.  There  was  a 
small  conference  of  dissentient  trade  unionists  at  the  C^xton 
Hall,  led  by  Havelock  Wilson.  Their  object  was  to  start  a  move- 
ment in  the  Trade  Union  Congress  for  a  purely  Trade  Union 
Labour  Party.  I  suppose  the  delegates  may  be  described  as  con- 
servative trade  unionists,  and  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  well 
known  even  in  the  trade  union  movement.  I  cannot  find  any  re- 
sponsible labor  man  who  attaches  any  importance  to  the  movement 
represented  by  the  conference. 

The  signs  all  point  the  other  way.  The  vast  majority  of  votes 
at  the  Labour  Party  Conference  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  trade 
unions,  as  is  the  election  of  the  national  executive.  In  fact,  under 
the  new  constitution  the  National  Executive  is  chosen  entirely  by 
the  union  vote.  Yet  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  new  Executive 
are  what  are  regularly  called  pacifists — that  is,  men  and  women 
who  take  the  same  view  of  the  right  way  to  peace  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party  members  of  Parliament.  The  Independent 
Labour  Party,  the  British  Socialist  Party  and  the  Fabian  Society 
have  no  longer  a  right  to  separate  representation  on  the  National 
Executive,  yet  two  of  the  new  members  are  also  members  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  Executive,  one  is  an  ex-member  and  one 
of  the  women  members  is  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden.  This  makes  up 
{Continued  on  page  548) 


With  the  Negro  Troops 

By  Edwin  R.   Embree 
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ON  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  Newport  News  a 
straggling  crowd  began  to  gather  about  the  Negro 
Baptist  Church.  Down  the  street  marched  sonor- 
ously a  military  band  and  a  company  of  swarthy 
troops.  Halted  before  the  church,  the  band  dashed  with 
equal  abandon  through  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  Throw 
Out  the  Life-Line.  Then  with  six  hundred  troops  from  the 
Negro  Stevedore  Regiments  of  Camp  Hill  they  filed  into  the 
building.  Behind  the  troops  poured  civilians,  until  the  body 
of  the  church  and  its  galleries  were  overflowing. 

The  red  varnished  piano  by  the  pulpit  was  not  a  stranger 
sight  in  this  ultra-orthodox  church  than  the  presence  of  these 
troops  and  the  occasion  itself.  For  this  was  a  meeting  alto- 
gether new  and  unique  in  the  annals  of  colored  churches.  It 
was  not  a  religious  service  but  a  "community  sing."  The 
church,  the  community,  the  leaders  of  the  camp  and  the  other 
forces  for  good  had  come  together  under  the  Red  Circle  of 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  to  give  these  troops  an 
opportunity  for  recreation  and  for  self-expression  under  the 
most  wholesome  auspices.  And  expression  they  had  to  the 
fullest!  Chorus  singing  of  Over  There,  The  South  Will  do 
Her  Part,  and  piano  monologues  by  the  camp  song  leader 
mingled  unblushingly  with  a  prayer  and  a  spontaneous  ex- 
hortation from  a  colored  deacon  who  found  himself  unable 
to  let  pass  so  unusual  an  opportunity  for  gospel  oratory. 
Then  followed  melodious  Negro  spirituals:  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,  It's  Me,  It's  Me,  Oh  Lord,  Standin'  in  the 
Need  of  Prayer,  and  I  couldn't  hear  nobody  pray ;  Way 
down  yonder,  by  myself,  I  couldn't  hear  nobody  pray.  The 
wailing  chorus  of  this  last  chant  brought  one  woman  weeping 
to  the  steps  of  the  church  altar.  All  these  items  seemed  not 
incongruous,  for  they  were  modes  of  expression  native  to  these 
troops,  who  were  living  through  intensely  in  this  afternoon 
many  of  the  best  emotions  of  their  lives.  They  were  being 
refreshed — re-created. 

Not  without  great  mental  shock  and  anguish  had  this  meet- 
ing been  arranged.  All  the  forces  of  traditionalism,  both  in 
the  church  and  in  the  community,  had  been  at  first  arrayed 
against  the  movement  it  represented.  This  city,  as  so  many 
others  throughout  the  country,  had  opposed  any  thought  of 
relations  between  civilians  and  the  new  troops.  During  the 
early  days  of  America's  entry  into  the  war,  pastors  and  ener- 
getic club  women  had  canvassed  homes  and  asked  mothers  to 
sign  declarations  that  they  would  not  allow  their  daughters 
to  meet  any  soldiers  during  the  war.  The  feeling  that  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor  was  of  necessity  a  contamination  and  as  such 
to  be  shunned  by  all  respectable  folk  was  common  even  a  few 
months  ago. 

A  further  opposition,  founded  in  race  feeling,  came  from 
the  ancient  decree  that  no  consideration  need  be  given  to 
Negroes.  Communities  which  began  early  to  provide  for 
white  troops  looked  upon  colored  soldiers  with  indifference 
if  not  with  open  and  expressed  hostility. 

The  church  in  some  communities  was  the  last  of  the  forces 
for  righteousness  that  consented  to  take  the  soldiers  as  they 
found  them,  to  help  them  on  the  basis  of  their  common  likes 
and  desires,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  within 
the  best  environment  their  craving  for  sociability  and 
recreation. 


Colored  troops  are  stationed  today  in  some  twenty  camps 
throughout  both  the  North  and  the  South.  They  have  been 
drafted  under  the  same  regulations  as  their  white  com- 
panions. They  are  in  training  to  fight  the  same  battle  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  democracy.  They  are  being 
asked  to  give  full  measure  of  their  service  as  citizens,  and 
they  are  responding  to  this  demand  with  fidelity  and  alacrity. 

The  country  is  coming  somewhat  slowly  to  a  realization 
that  it  has  in  this  war  made  equal  demands  of  Negroes  and 
whites.  Somewhat  slowly,  and  yet  with  gratifying  progress, 
the  country  is  beginning  to  offer  equal  opportunities  to  these 
troops  in  the  form  of  instruction,  protection  from  vicious 
influences,  and  opportunities  for  recreation  and  improvement 
during  their  leisure  time. 

Within  the  camps,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  erecting  huts  for 
Negro  troops  of  the  same  type,  and  with  much  the  same 
program,  as  for  the  whites.  The  problem  of  recreation 
within  the  camps  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  In  the  communities 
outside  the  camps  the  questions  are  infinitely  more  complex. 
Local  prejudices,  traditional  attitudes,  class  distinctions  exist 
in  most  cities  and  towns  that  adjoin  the  training  and  concen- 
tration camps.  To  overcome  the  prejudices,  to  transform  in- 
difference, to  weld  and  inspire  the  latent  forces  for  good,  is 
the  problem  which  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  is 
attacking  with  vigor  and  with  gratifying  success. 

To  stimulate  this  work,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
recently  made  an  appropriation  to  make  possible  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  adequate  care  and  entertainment  of  Negro  troops 
in  a  typical  war  camp  community.  The  program  for  this 
demonstration  includes  a  club-house,  club  rooms  for  girls' 
organizations,  a  playground  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
corps  of  capable  Negro  workers  who  will  organize  church 
suppers,  promote  family  entertainment  and  hospitality,  arrange 
community  festivals  and  foster  all  other  means  to  give  the 
soldier  wholesome  recreation  and  to  protect  him  from  vicious 
influences. 

The  Negro's  Idea  of  Recreation 

Imagination  is  needed  in  planning  for  the  Negro  troops. 
They  do  not  always  respond  to  programs  which  may  have 
proved  entirely  successful  with  white  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Their  instincts,  habits,  and  desires  are  as  strong  as  they  are 
characteristic.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  colored  soldiers  in 
Columbia,  S.  C  the  men  were  discussing  their  own  plans 
for  recreation.  Private  Jones,  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit, 
eloquently  advocated  motion  pictures,  games  and  in  particular 
billiards  and  pool.  Private  Ballard  arose  and  shouted  with 
emotion:  "The  force  that  shaped  the  history  of  our  race  is 
religion.  That  there  lanky  nigger  says  we  want  pool.  Pool  ? 
We  don't  need  pool!  We  need  Jesus!"  Thunderous  ap- 
plause supported  this  claim  and  overwhelmed  the  worldly 
suggestion  of  Private  Jones. 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  alive  to  the  peculiar 
likes  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  colored  soldiers.  In  com- 
munities where  Negro  troops  are  stationed,  it  is  working  with 
sympathetic  understanding  to  lock  up  agencies  of  evil  and  to 
free  and  make  effective  the  forces  for  health  and  recreation 
and  good.  There  is  of  course  not  consistent  success.  We 
should  not  deceive  ourselves:  the  problem  is  not  even  approach- 
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ing  satisfactory  solution.  Some  towns  are  meeting  their 
responsibilities  squarely.  A  colored  soldiers'  club  has  just  been 
opened  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  judge  from  reports,  "with 
more  than  oriental  splendor."  Newport  News,  as  indi- 
cated, is  at  work  on  its  knotty  problem.  Yet  in  many  cities 
the  forces  of  commercialized  evil  are  gaining  a  long  lead. 
Adequate  funds  are  still  lacking  for  this  colored  community 
work.  Discrimination,  class  prejudice  and  meanness  too  often 
meet  the  Negro  even  when  he  is  in  uniform.  But  at  least  a 
report  of  progress  can  be  made. 

A  Yankee  sailing  into  Old  Point  Comfort  early  last  spring 
grumbled  of  the  cold  raw  weather.  "I  thought  this  was 
the  Sunny  South,"  he  said.  "Oh  no,  sir,"  grinned  the  por- 
ter, "dere  aint  no  'Sunny  South'  no  mo'.     Didn't  you  know 


this  war  done  wiped  away  all  sectional  lines?"  The  war 
will  not  entirely  wipe  out  sectional  lines,  nor  will  it  by 
any  means  do  away  with  all  class  and  racial  discriminations. 
It  is  helping,  however,  profoundly  in  both  these  directions. 
In  the  present  war  we  have  demanded  of  the  Negroes  their 
full  duties  as  American  citizens.  In  our  arrangements  within 
and  without  the  camps,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  our 
duties  to  them.  With  this  experience,  is  it  likely  we  shall 
ever  again  be  willing  to  treat  these  colored  citizens  quite  as 
we  have  before?  Shall  we  be  willing  to  slight  and  insult 
those  we  have  called  upon  to  defend  us?  Having  fought 
together  and  played  together  during  this  war,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  two  races  may  learn  to  live  together  in  sub- 
stantial friendliness  in  this  free  and  democratic  country? 


My  Vacation  in  a  Woolen  Mill 


By  "Jessie  Davis 


»» 


I  WAS  graduated  from  one  of  the  well  known  women's 
colleges  in  New  England.  For  several  years  I  had 
investigated  under  state  and  federal  bureaus — theoreti- 
cally I  knew  labor  conditions.  Practically  I  had  little 
idea  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  modern 
competitive  industry.  A  few  weeks  ago,  my  long  delayed 
vacation  arrived.  I  resolved  to  use  it  to  get  experience  at 
first  hand — even  though  it  should  be  for  a  few  days — to  learn 
the  life  of  the  unskilled  worker.  Numerous  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements had  appeared  to  the  effect  that  weavers  were 
wanted  in  busy  New  Jersey  woolen  mills  and  that  these 
weavers  could  easily  earn  their  $25  or  $30  a  week.  So  to  the 
mills  I  resolved  to  go. 

I  landed  in  the  much  advertised  mill  town  on  the  fag  end 
of  a  dreary  winter's  day.  Its  main  street  was  filled  with  un- 
inviting shops,  its  side  streets  were  crowded  with  inartistic 
hovels,  and  its  outlying  sections  were  dotted  with  forbidding 
factories.  Putting  on  an  old  coat  and  knitted  cap  and  trying 
temporarily  to  forget  most  of  my  vocabulary,  I  sought  infor- 
mation from  a  hard  working  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  as  to  how 
I  should  go  about  getting  a  job.  The  secretary  directed  me  to 
the  central  employment  office  kept  by  six  of  the  big  mills  in 
town,  from  which  I  must  obtain  an  employment  card  before 
I  could  secure  work. 

The  girl  in  the  outer  room  of  the  council — as  the  employ- 
ment office  was  called — gave  me  a  card.  This  I  had  to  fill  out 
with  the  usual  information:  Name,  age,  address  and  former 
occupations.  I  told  her  that  I  wanted  to  learn  to  weave  and 
she  wrote  this  on  the  card.  I  was  directed  to  apply  to  the 
largest  mill  in  town  at  eight  the  next  morning  and,  if  re- 
jected, to  present  my  card  in  turn  to  the  five  other  establish- 
ments. If  I  had  not  found  a  job  at  the  end  of  a  week,  I  was 
to  return. 

So  the  next  morning,  after  a  none  too  savory  breakfast  at 
a  typical  "all  night  hash  house" — the  only  open  restaurant 
in  town  except  the  saloons — I  crowded  through  the  iron 
gate  of  the  factory.  The  mill,  I  learned  afterwards,  was 
one  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in  the  country,  employing 
some  4,000  men  and  women.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Germans 
who  own  it  came  to  this  country  in  order  to  escape  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  old  age  pensions,  sickness  insurance  and 
other  regulatory  legislation. 

The  mill  appeared  that  morning  more  like  a  medieval  castle 
than  a  factory.  The  buildings  were  surrounded  by  high  walls 
of  brick  that  seemed   for  all   the  world   like   ancient  battle- 


ments. The  walls  were  pierced  by  two  great  iron  gates,  one 
for  the  officers  of  the  company  and  the  clerical  force;  the 
other  for  the  mill  hands.  No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  com- 
pany grounds  than  I  was  hurried  by  the  guard  into  a  small, 
dark  room  just  inside  the  gate;  there  I  was  told  to  wait. 
Huddled  in  this  room  were  a  score  or  more  of  people,  all 
foreign  visaged.  On  one  of  the  two  benches  were  seated  two 
Hungarian  women,  heads  covered  with  shawls,  intently  chat- 
tering; on  the  other,  gesticulating  Italian  women. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  rest  of  us  waited,  standing.  At 
last  a  company  man  in  uniform  appeared,  looked  us  over,  and 
sent  most  of  the  women  to  the  spinning  room.  Spinning, 
a  slip  of  a  girl  next  to  me  whispered,  was  unskilled  work  and 
terribly  dirty.  The  girl  was  a  twister,  and  followed  in  the 
direction  of  the  others,  escorted  by  a  guard.  At  last  the  man 
looked  at  my  card  and  said: 

"Have  you  someone  inside,  a  friend,  to  learn  you?" 

"No,"  1  replied,  "How  could  I?  I  only  came  to  town 
yesterday." 

"We  don't  want  you,"  he  declared  gruffly,  "unless  you  have 
someone  to  learn  you."  And  then,  seeing  that  I  did  not  go, 
he  added,  "If  you  want  to  go  in  and  do  plain  sewing,  maybe 
you  can  get  acquainted  with  someone  who  can  learn  you." 

So  this  was  the  chance  that  workers  had  to  learn  to  weave 
and  to  earn  $25  a  week!  Opportunity  for  reaching  the  goal 
held  out  by  the  advertisements  seemed  slim,  so  I  decided  to 
go  elsewhere. 

The  next  mill  on  the  list,  just  around  the  corner,  employed 
a  smaller  force.  It  did  only  finishing  and  the  guard,  alter 
glancing  at  my  card,  told  me  to  go  to  the  other  company  mill, 
given  over  to  weaving,  "just  across  the  bridge."  He  admon- 
ished me,  however,  that  the  foreman  would  probably  not  per- 
mit me  to  learn  to  weave,  because  I  was  too  old — having 
arrived  at  the  grandmother  age  of  twenty-eight.  I  tried  to 
put  myself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  scores  of  women  who 
undoubtedly  had  been  induced  by  enticing  advertisements  of 
fat  jobs  to  give  up  steady  positions  in  the  city,  only  to  find 
their  small  savings  vanishing  and  apparently  no  one  anxious 
to  reach  out  for  the  new  hands  that  came  seeking  work.  A 
strange  procedure  it  seemed  to  let  folk  thus  drift  from  place 
to  place  if  workers,  as  the  papers  proclaimed,  were  so  much 
in  demand. 

The  other  plant  "just  across  the  bridge"  proved  to  be  two 
miles  out  of  town  over  the  flat,  open  country.  The  nearest 
houses  for  workers  were  a  mile  or  more  from  the  plant,  and 
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I  wondered  where  all  of  the  2,000  mill  hands  lived  and  how 
they  managed  to  get  to  work  by  seven  in  the  morning,  for 
there  were  ho  cars  in  sight. 

It  was  9:30  when  I  reached  the  plant,  past  the  hour  when 
applicants  for  new  work  usually  arrived.  I  had  visions  of 
waiting  until  the  next  day  before  being  able  to  apply.  A  good 
Samaritan  in  the  form  of  the  guard  at  the  gate  seemed  sorry 
for  my  plight,  however,  and  said  that  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done.  His  only  question  was  whether  I  thought 
that  I  could  stand  the  noise.  I  wondered  if  this  was  the  chief 
qualification  needed. 

The  usual  formality  of  signing  my  name  was  gone  through 
and  then  I  was  taken  to  the  weaving  room,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  through  the  yard.  Here  the  time  clerk  made  me 
sign  my  assumed  name  of  Jessie  Davis  and  handed  me  a  brass 
tag  with  a  number  on  it.  This  I  was  to  drop  into  a  box 
every  morning  and  noon  before  entering  the  mill. 

My  Initiation 

Now  I  was  coming  into  my  own,  for  the  next  moment  I 
found  myself  walking  down  the  long  aisle  of  the  weaving 
room,  led  by  the  time  clerk.  The  room  was  nearly  500  yards 
in  length,  and  filled  with  looms  which  wove  an  infinite  variety 
of  material  from  wool  velours  to  men's  suiting  and  soldiers' 
khaki-colored  cloth.  All  I  was  aware  of,  at  first,  however, 
was  the  deafening  roar,  which  was  in  reality  not  so  much  a 
roar  as  a  great  cacophony  of  sharp  metallic  sounds  that 
seemed  to  pound  mercilessly  upon  my  ear  drums. 

We  finally  stopped  at  the  machines  of  a  tall  Italian  woman, 
a  woman  with  fine  physique,  black,  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
belligerent  attitude  that  was  most  disconcerting.  She  knew 
what  was  coming.  She  was  going  to  be  asked  to  teach  another 
ignoramus  the  gentle  art  of  weaving.  And  teaching  one  to 
weave  meant  a  decrease  of  output,  and  decrease  of  output, 
when  one  was  paid  by  the  piece,  meant  less  money  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  And  so  the  "Italian  Queen" — for  so  her 
stately  mien  and  hauteur  made  me  inwardly  call  her — pre- 
pared to  resist  this  imposition  to  the  end.  A  wordy  combat 
followed  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  at  last  my  escort  told  her 
that  there  was  no  alternative  and  she  succumbed. 

And  while  the  factory  clock  slowly  counted  out  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  left  me  standing  in  the  aisle,  without 
a  word  from  her,  all  the  time  exchanging  looks  with  the  other 
workers,  a  bid  for  sympathy  because  she  had  this  nuisance  on 
her  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  every  eye  in  the  room  was  glued 
on  me,  and  not  in  sympathy  either.  I  felt  for  all  the  world 
like  fleeing,  but  decided  to  stay  and  see  it  through. 

After  what  seemed  eons  of  time,  the  "Queen"  nodded  her 
head  in  my  direction  and  sullenly  ordered  me  to  put  my  wraps 
in  a  pile  beside  a  box  of  spools.  For  several  minutes  she  had 
me  watch  those  heaving  monsters — the  looms — as  they  trans- 
formed the  threads  into  cloth,  and  I  soon  lost  myself,  fasci- 
nated by  the  deft  and  skilful  movements  of  her  arms  and 
shoulders  as  she  stopped  and  started  her  machines  and  re- 
filled the  empty  shuttles. 

I  was  rudely  awakened  to  consciousness  again  when  she 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  I  could  refill  the  shuttles. 
I  tried,  but  my  clumsy  fingers  became  all  mixed  up  with  the 
delicate  woolen  threads  and  these  all  had  to  be  retied.  Weav- 
ing was  not  included  in  my  college  curriculum.  The  woman 
beside  me  flashed  a  look  of  scorn.  I  had  never  felt  so  awk- 
ward, ashamed,  impotent.  Why  did  not  my  college  and  in- 
vestigating training  rush  to  my  assistance?  I  was  sorry  for 
the  woman  as  well  as  for  myself,  because  I  knew  what  an 
encumbrance  it  must  be  to  have  a  stupid  learner  on  one's 
hands. 


And  what  a  relief  to  hear  the  twelve  o'clock  whistle!  The 
factory  had  just  opened  a  new  lunch  room,  and  Mary,  my 
"learner,"  introduced  me  to  a  little  Italian  girl  and  asked  her 
to  take  me  to  lunch  with  her.  When  we  pushed  our  way  into 
the  room,  we  found  a  long  line  extending  clear  across — lunch 
was  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan — so  I  lost  twenty  minutes  of 
my  precious  leisure  period  waiting  to  get  my  tray  filled.  The 
waiting  seemed  doubly  hard  that  noon,  because  continual 
standing  at  the  loom,  though  for  only  part  of  the  morning, 
had  made  me  very  tired.  The  lunch  was  good,  however, 
consisting  of  Hungarian  goulash,  rye  bread  without  butter, 
and  an  apple.  It  cost  seventeen  cents.  Furthermore,  the  new 
lunch  room  was  light,  airy  and  clean.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  enjoyed  the  chance  to  sit  down  more  than  the  food. 

The  condition  of  the  woman's  room  insulted  one's  sense 
of  decency.  There  were  ten  open  stools,  with  no  partitions 
between  them  and  only  one  roll  for  toilet  paper,  which  was 
seldom  filled  apparently.  There  was  but  one  small  window 
on  the  outside  and  this  was  unopened. 

On  returning  to  work  after  lunch  I  had  more  time  to  take 
in  my  surroundings.  A  great  prison  the  weaving  room 
seemed,  except  that  the  inmates  were  working  more  inces- 
santly than  prisoners  usually  do  and  appeared  more  tired. 
There  were  no  windows  on  the  side,  just  frosted  skylights 
overhead,  so  that  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  rain- 
ing or  shining  outside.  The  prison  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  gates  were  locked  during  working 
hours  and  opened  only  when  the  whistles  blew.  This  plan 
undoubtedly  has  its  good  points,  but  somehow  it  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  Jail.  And  the  necessity  of  getting  one's 
piece  of  work  finished  by  a  specified  time  furnished  a  driving 
force  more  urgent  than  any  jailor. 

At  the  end  of  that  afternoon  things  became  less  confused, 
and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  began  to  refill  the  shutttles 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "Queen."  And  this  fact 
seemed  to  make  her  more  resigned  to  "learning"  me.  Toward 
night  she  asked  whether  I  had  any  family,  and  when  I 
answered  that  I  was  alone,  her  wells  of  sympathy  were  opened. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  I  gratefully  saw  her  gathering  into 
her  apron  all  of  the  spools  spoiled  by  me,  and  hustling  them 
away  so  that  I  would  not  get  a  scolding.  The  next  morning, 
when  I  brought  her  a  bag  of  caramels,  she  seemed  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  poor  American  girl  without  a  family  who  didn't 
know  how  to  weave. 

"The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day" 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  whistle  blew  at 
6  p.  m.,  I  felt  scarcely  able  to  walk.  However,  the  sight  of 
the  workers  clambering  toward  the  three  busses  which  took 
them  to  town  made  me  temporarily  forget  my  weariness  and 
I  rushed  pell  mell  across  the  yard,  hoping  for  a  seat.  But 
I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  foot-hold  on  the  step.  A 
strange  looking  bus  it  was.  The  windows  were  glazed  like 
those  of  the  factory,  and  the  company  of  workers  rocked 
and  swayed  back  and  forth  with  its  progress,  a  queer  assort- 
ment in  the  gray  light.  I  began  to  wonder  about  the  lives 
of  these  tired-eyed,  shawled  women,  most  of  whom  had  to 
start  another  day's  work  when  they  reached  home.  For  there 
was  supper  to  be  prepared,  dishes  to  be  washed,  and  children  to 
be  cared  for — though  how  inadequate  that  care  must  be! 
At  least  one  of  that  group  must  bethink  herself  of  the  com- 
ing into  the  world  of  another  little  one  before  many  days  had 
passed.  It  was  hard  that  night  for  me  to  become  enthusiastic 
about  the  beneficent  effects  of  women's  on-rush  into  industry 
— even  though  some  of  these  women  brought  back  the  adver- 
tised $25  a  week. 
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No  sooner  did  I  arrive,  after  a  hasty  supper,  at  my  tem- 
poral rooming  place  that  evening,  than  I  tumbled  into  bed, 
only  to  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  alarm  clock  at  5:30  the 
next  morning.  Work  began  promptly  at  7.  A  heavy  snow 
had  been  falling  in  the  night,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
morning  I  could  see  from  my  window  the  dim  figures  of 
workers  struggling  through  the  drifts,  and  could  hear  them 
shuffling  and  puffing  as  they  began  their  three  mile  trudge. 
It  would  be  many  hours  before  a  bus  could  make  its  way 
through,  I  realized.  The  walk  in  the  snow  and  cold  was  so 
difficult  that  I  arrived  at  the  factory  twenty  minutes  late,  ex- 
hausted. I  secretly  hoped  that  I  would  get  fired,  but  the  little 
man  in  charge  of  our  section  only  smiled,  so  I  had  to  walk 
down  the  aisle  and  pretend  not  to  see  the  knowing  nods  of  the 
workers  as  I  passed.  I  wondered  what  miracle  had  brought 
them  there  on  time,  for  there  they  were,  with  their  machines 
whirling  at  full  speed.  If  I  hadn't  had  the  bag  of  candy 
for  Mary,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  received  a  cool  re- 
ception and  little  sympathy.  It  was  still  dark  when  I  ar- 
rived and  the  place  was  lit  by  electric  lights,  but  about  9  a.  m. 
the  lights  were  turned  off;  and  1  knew  the  sum  must  be  up.  It 
was  a  strange  sensation  to  realize  that  one  had  been  working 
almost  two  hours  and  was  already  beginning  to  be  tired, 
when  over  in  New  York  city  offices  were  just  opening. 

Of  course,  I  couldn't  talk  much  to  Mary  because  of  the 
perpetual  noise  of  the  machines.  However,  after  they  were 
well  started,  we  did  get  in  a  few  snatches  of  gossip.  She  was 
surprised  that  my  back  and  arms  weren't  more  tired  than  I 
described  them  to  be.  When  she  was  learning,  she  declared, 
she  used  to  cry  every  night,  from  sheer  fatigue. 

She  was  working  on  a  piece  of  wool  velour  and  a  fine 
piece  of  men's  suiting.  For  the  first,  a  twenty-four  yard  piece, 
which  took  her  three  days  to  finish,  she  received  $5 ;  for  the 
second,  a  four-day  job,  $7.  She  was  getting,  for  teaching  me, 
$1.20  a  week,  but  lost  money  on  the  transaction,  she  declared. 
When  it  came  to  teaching  people  she  was  always  "the  goat." 

The  second  day,  as  on  the  first,  I  wore  a  knitted  cap  to  the 
factory  and  when  I  saw  how  the  hair  of  my  companion  work- 
ers was  filled  with  fine  white  lint,  I  kept  my  cap  on.  Mary 
urged  me  several  times  to  discard  it.  Finally  I  replied  that  I 
intended  to  keep  it  on,  as  it  took  me  two  hours  to  wash  my  hair, 
and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  clean.  "But,"  Mary  returned,  "every- 
body will  laugh  at  you.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  first  to  try  it."  Being  laughed  at 
seemed  about  the  worst  punishment  of  which  she  could  think. 

Unwilling  Sabotage 

That  day  came  my  first  lessons  in  starting  and  stopping  the 
machine.  It  was  a  nerve  racking  experience  at  first.  The 
machine  was  like  a  monster,  and  the  bobbins  chased  each 
other  back  and  forth  with  demoniacal  speed.  By  the  after- 
noon, however,  I  began  to  get  over  the  fear  of  it  and  felt  quite 
flattered  when  a  young  Austrian  working  near  us  told  Mary 
that  if  I  would  continue  learning  how  to  be  a  good  weaver 
he  would  marry  me.  I  asked  Mary  if  I  had  to  be  a  good 
weaver  first  and  she  answered  in  an  emphatic  affirmative. 
Alas,  however,  for  my  suitor — for  as  I  was  inwardly  boast- 
ing of  my  success  I  put  a  bobbin  in  the  wrong  hole  and  smash 
went  the  end  of  the  loom.  It  took  two  girls  two  hours  to  re- 
pair the  wreck,  and  to  top  it  all  the  Austrian  solemnly  swore 
that  he  wouldn't  marry  me  now!  I,  of  course,  felt  crest- 
fallen, and  every  one  in  the  room  came  by  to  see  the  mess  and 
exchange  looks  with  Mary,  who  rolled  her  eyes  in  my  di- 
rection. Later,  however,  she  was  more  consoling  and  told  me 
that  experienced  weavers  often  did  this,  and  that  it  was  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  her  before  she  was  married  and  went  to 


dances  at  night.  And  then  I  saw  that  even  though  this  work 
is  in  a  way  mechanical,  it  never  gets  so  mechanical  that  one 
can  lose  attention  for  a  second.  After  that  I  didn't  dare  to 
think  of  anything  but  weaving  and  stayed  there,  like  a  cat, 
watching  that  machine  every  second  of  the  time.  And  Mary 
watched  me  like  a  cat,  too. 

"That  Tired  Feeling" 

When  noon  came  that  day,  I  felt  that  I  would  give  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  sit  down  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  I  had  to  wait 
in  line  as  before.  By  4  P.  M.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I 
could  stand  it  until  six.  I  had  expected  to  get  a  little  tired, 
but  I  never  knew  that  I  could  be  so  tired  as  I  felt  then.  Man- 
complained  almost  as  much  as  did  I  after  4  p.  M.  She  said  she 
was  always  tired,  and  that  her  hips  and  knees  were  ever  aching. 

On  my  way  home  I  heard  that  if  one  walked  straight  out 
from  the  factory,  one  came  to  a  street  car  line  and  saved  one 
and  one-half  miles  going  back.  The  ground  was  still  heavily 
covered  with  snow,  which  had  been  worn  into  deep  holes  here 
and  there,  and  as  I  walked  I  left  the  lighted  places  and  found 
myself  floundering,  as  if  light  headed,  through  the  snow.  By 
7  p.  M.  I  reached  the  car  line,  and  after  waiting  fifteen  min- 
utes, learned  from  a  passerby  that  no  car  had  run  that  after- 
noon. So  I  walked  an  additional  fifteen  minutes  to  a  second 
car  line,  and  was  landed  at  the  "Y.  W."  at  7  :20,  ready  to  eat 
a  house.  The  good  folk  there,  however,  had  presumed  that 
I  was  not  coming  home  and  had  failed  to  save  my  supper! 
I  forgot  that  I  was  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, burst  into  tears  during  my  journey  to  the  restaurant, 
three  blocks  distant.  I  ate  until  8 :30  and  pondered  sleepily 
over  the  illogical  character  of  the  town's  transportation.  A 
strange  system  it  seemed.  Over  yonder,  in  the  "nice  part"  of 
the  town,  where  lived  the  mill  owners  and  superintendents, 
there  were  two  parallel  street  car  lines  and  a  railroad 
track,  while  in  the  Dundee  section  where  all  the  mill  workers 
lived — mill  workers  who  got  to  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  worked 
till  6  p.  M. — the  only  conveyances  were  three  rocky  busses! 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday  and  when  5:30  came  I 
simply  couldn't  get  up.  So  I  slept  almost  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday  except  to  get  up  for  meals  and  by  Monday  felt 
that  I  could  return  to  work. 

The  bus  was  running  that  morning  with  a  ten  cent  fare, 
only  a  few  of  the  workers  wanting  it  badly  enough  to  pay 
that  price.  When  I  reached  the  looms  five  minutes  late,  there 
was  Mary  with  her  chum,  talking  me  over,  I  knew. 

"Where  was  you  on  Saturday?"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  couldn't  come.  I  was  all  in  from  walking  in  the  snow 
on  Friday,"  I  answered. 

"Don't  you  know  this  isn't  the  time  for  you  to  be  getting 
in?    You  are  supposed  to  be  here  at  7  sharp." 

"I  know  it,"  I  replied,  "but  I  waited  for  the  bus  and  it  was 
slower  coming  because  of  the  snow." 

"Well  you  must  get  here  on  time,  bus  or  no  bus,"  she  an- 
swered. 

Then  the  power  was  turned  on  and  we  were  off  for  another 
day.  I  found  that  Mary  had  worked  two  hours  on  Saturday 
repairing  the  damage  from  the  Friday  wreck.  When,  there- 
fore, she  became  convinced  that  she  had  wasted  her  time  on  me 
and  that  I  wasn't  coming  back,  she  was  righteously  indignant. 

"Now,  listen,"  she  said,  "don't  you  turn  on  that  machine 
unless  I  tell  you  to." 

She  didn't  need  to  say  that,  for  I  was  thoroughly  afraid 
of  it.     Every  time  I  pulled  the  handle  that  started  the  loom, 
I  saw  visions  of  bobbins  jumping  and  of  significant  glano 
workers.    Mary  said  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  had  had  the  ac- 
cident, because  now  I  would  be  move  careful.     I  was  so  cau- 
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tious  that  by  the  end  of  the  day,  she  declared  that  if  all  the 
bobbins  were  in  their  proper  places  when  I  changed  them,  and 
everything  was  right,  I  could  start  the  loom  again  without 
asking  her.  And  all  the  loom  fixers  and  overseers  came  by 
and  said  that  I  was  doing  well  and  that  I  would  learn  to  be 
a  good  weaver.  I  began  to  develop  a  great  desire  one  day 
to  carry  up  a  piece  of  goods  that  should  be  almost  perfect.  I 
realized  by  the  expression  on  the  workers'  faces  what  a  real 
satisfaction  this  was.  But  one  had  to  work  so  hard  and  be 
so  careful. 

After  these  girls  learned  weaving,  what  were  they  looking 
forward  to?  I  wondered.  Were  they  anticipating  working 
all  their  lives  even  after  they  married,  and  did  they  wish  to 
marry?  It  was  so  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  because 
most  of  them  couldn't  speak  English  very  well  and  some  not  at 
all,  and  they  preferred  to  chum  with  their  own  people. 

Even  from  Mary  one  could  scarcely  learn  much  about  her 
home  life  except  that  she  hadn't  worked  at  all  in  November. 
"I  just  took  a  notion,"  was  all  she  said  when  I  asked  her 
why  not.  But  one  day  when  both  machines  were  going 
smoothly,  I  happened  to  look  at  her  palm.  I  used  to  think 
I  knew  something  about  palmistry,  and  just  for  fun  started  to 
tell  her  what  I  saw.  It  was  like  opening  a  secret  door.  What 
I  didn't  guess  right,  she  told  me. 

"I  kept  company  with  one  man  seven  years  and  didn't 
marry  him.  We  fought  all  the  time.  That  was  when  I  was 
working  at  the Mills.  I  quit  because  they  kept  giv- 
ing me  hard  pieces  to  work  on.  I  just  got  married  in  Novem- 
ber. My  man  is  good  to  me.  I  wouldn't  work  only  my 
mother  lives  with  me  and  I  got  to  help  her  out.  I  like  weav- 
ing better  than  housework  anyway." 

Mary  was  very  touchy  about  little  things  but  I  think  it 
would  have  taken  a  great  deal  to  make  her  change  jobs.  This 
seemed  characteristic  of  the  other  girls  as  well.  Soon  the 
news  that  I  read  palms  began  to  spread  and  girls  and  women 
came  to  our  loom  from  all  over  the  mill  in  the  mornings  and  at 
noon  and  all  they  wanted  to  know  was  whether  they  would 
get  married  and  how  many  children  they  would  have.  Mary 
confided  that  they  often  married  any  old  person  who  chanced 
along  rather  than  be  old  maids,  but  they  all  dread  the  idea 
of  having  children — that  is,  too  many.  Most  of  them,  Mary 
declared,  kept  on  working  after  marriage,  stopping  only  for  a 
short  time  at  the  birth  of  their  babies.  Most  of  them  age 
fast  and  have  short  life  lines.  They  never  go  anywhere  ex- 
cept to  a  "movie"  once  a  week. 

How  They  Do  It 

They  buy  their  clothes  at  the  nearest  and  most  expensive 
small  store.  The  storekeepers  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  high  wages  some  of  the  hands  are  getting,  and  charge  prices 
that  would  seem  scandalously  high  in  New  York.  But  they 
still  live  in  the  part  of  town  where  there  are  no  street  cars, 
and  haven't  time  to  compare  prices  with  those  outside.  There 
is  nothing  flattering  in  the  attitude  toward  mill  hands  outside 
the  mill.  Even  the  tradespeople  do  not  try  to  conceal  their 
feeling  of  disdain,  and  it  is  a  queer  sensation  to  be  yelled  at 
to  get  out  of  the  road  by  drivers  of  grocery  carts  and  wagons, 
instead  of  being  politely  invited  to  ride,  as  in  the  good  old 
college  days. 

Mary  hadn't  studied  sociological  questions  with  any  depth. 
One  day  I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  it  would  be  easier 
if  we  worked  eight  hours  instead  of  ten.  "No,"  she  replied, 
"if  we  had  eight  hours,  we  would  want  six.  When  I  started 
to  work  we  had  to  be  here  often  at  night,  so  we  are  better 
off  now  than  we  were." 


Had  I  not  been  fortified  by  a  summer  of  canoeing  and  swim- 
ming, I  should  have  collapsed  before  the  end  of  a  week  and  a 
half,  and  I  am  not  a  frail  individual  either.  Each  morning 
it  took  all  the  will  power  I  had  to  make  that  bus  by  6 :30.  I 
hesitated  to  leave  and  incur  the  wrath  of  Mary  and  even 
worse  treatment  on  her  part  of  the  next  unwitting  "learner." 
Finally  I  missed  the  bus  again  and  arrived  late  and  Mary 
herself  advised  me  to  try  another  factory  nearer  town.  She 
even  showed  me  how  to  run  a  loom  such  as  was  used  by  this 
mill. 

Another  Labor  Turn-Over 

"I  hope  you  will  keep  on  with  your  weaving.  You  was  slow 
to  learn,  but  the  slow  ones  always  make  the  best  weavers," 
were  her  parting  words  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  pride 
in  having  imparted  her  trade  to  some  one  else. 

In  order  to  get  my  pay  for  the  time  I  was  there — 80  cents 
a  day  was  the  rate  while  learning — I  had  first  to  see  the 
"super"  of  the  weaving  room  and  tell  him  why  I  was  leav- 
ing. He  gave  me  a  slip  to  the  time  clerk,  who  in  turn  sent  me 
to  the  watchman  at  the  gate.  The  watchman  said  he  was 
sorry  I  was  going,  but  he  thought  I  would  be  back  again  when 
the  weather  grew  milder.  He  gave  me  another  slip  which 
I  took  to  the  main  factory  nearer  town  and  here  I  received 
my  precious  compensation. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  cost 
of  the  shifting  of  labor,  the  expensive  waste  in  poor  adapta- 
tion to  occupation,  and  modern  methods  of  efficiency  with 
regard  to  labor,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  still  a  great  field 
to  develop.  I  was  allowed  to  learn  weaving  on  a  notion  of  my 
own  that  I  would  like  to  weave.  No  one  tried  to  find  out 
whether  my  eyes  were  strong  enough,  which  they  aren't  for 
fine  pieces,  or  whether  my  back  and  arms  were  equal  to  the 
strain  of  pulling  the  heavy  looms  back  and  forth.  Yet  there 
may  have  been  other  occupations  in  any  of  these  mills  for 
which  I  was  better  fitted.  I  was  allowed  to  drift  from  place 
to  place,  no  one  seeming  greatly  concerned  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  It  made  me  wonder  whether  these  mills  really 
need  new  workers  as  their  advertisements  suggest,  or  whether 
after  all  they  are  only  anxious  to  keep  up  an  over  supply  of 
labor  such  as  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

It  was  encouraging  to  know  that  after  you  have  subtracted 
the  disadvantages,  such  as  poor  transportation,  bad  toilet  fa- 
cilities, and  constant  standing  for  ten  long  hours,  the  work 
itself  is  satisfying,  There  are  few  occupations  in  which  you 
see  the  direct  results  of  your  labor  every  three  or  four  days. 
Mary  liked  to  work  in  a  factory  better  than  to  do  housework, 
partly  because  she  enjoyed  working  where  she  could  exchange 
rare  bits  of  gossip  with  her  fellow  countrymen,  and  partly 
because  of  a  real  pride  in  her  trade. 

My  vacation  pressed  home  to  me  the  question:  Wouldn't 
this  be  a  field  of  opportunity  for  educated  women  to  study? 
A  close  connection  with  the  "hiring  and  firing"  of  a  large 
establishment,  with  personal  interviews  with  each  applicant 
and  a  follow-up  system  for  those  who  leave,  might  reveal 
avoidable  lessening  of  efficiency,  which  in  turn  means  a  les- 
sening of  production.  Each  new  "learner"  might  be  closely 
studied,  and  if  she  failed  to  maintain  over  a  given  period  a 
moderate  output,  the  reason  sought  and  a  remedy  recom- 
mended. 

A  group  of  women  making  such  intensive  studies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  might  revolutionize  modern  factory  work 
and  incidentally  overcome  a  prejudice  against  factory  work 
that  the  well-meaning  ads  of  the  New  Jersey  mills  can  hardly 
touch. 
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Our  Schools  in  War  Time  and  After 

By  Arthur  D.  Dean.    Ginn  &  Co.    335  pp. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

In  our  best  primary  schools  some  very 
substantial  results  have  been  achieved  in  re- 
cent years  in  "relating  the  schools  to  life." 
The  "life"  of  small  children  is  circumscribed 
by  home  and  school,  and  the  means  of  social 
and  intellectual  growth  are  to  be  found 
largely  in  free  and  varied  play,  supple- 
mented by  the  shaping  of  character,  which 
may  readily  be  blended  with  play  activities. 
Here  the  problems  have  been  relatively  sim- 
ple. But  in  the  case  of  older  children  and 
youth,  as  Professor  Dean  notes  many  times 
in  his  vivid  and  stimulating  book,  very  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  relating  our  up- 
per schools  "to  life."  Here,  when  America 
entered  the  war,  tradition  and  the  inertia  of 
custom  still  prevailed  hardly  less  strongly 
than  it  had  for  years  before  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  of  the  historic  type.  Here 
and  there  vocational  schools  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  industrial  callings  had  been 
established,  but  as  yet  they  represented  no 
very    generally    defined    movement. 

Professor  Dean's  book,  written  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1917,  is  partly  survey  and  partly 
exhortation.  He  brings  before  us  a  kind  of 
panorama  of  the  thousands  of  attempts 
started  during  our  first  year  at  war — at- 
tempts wise  and  unwise,  impulsive  and  de- 
liberate— to  enable  the  schools  to  help  in 
"winning  the  war,"  in  finding  work  to  do  in 
our  third  and  fourth  lines  of  defense. 

But  of  more  fundamental  importance,  in 
Professor  Dean's  estimation,  are  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  war  of  more  nearly 
relating  the  schools  to  life.  The  primary 
purposes  of  the  schools  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  early  winning  of  the  present  war. 
We  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  France 
and  England  in  sacrificing  the  schools  to  the 
needs,  however  apparently  exigent,  of  the 
moment.  The  schools  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  the  maximum  their  indispensable 
work  of  preparing  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow  for  llieir  tasks. 

But  to  do  this  to  the  maximum  of  effective- 
ness, we  can  bring  the  tear  into  the  schools. 
This  is  the  burden  of  Professor  Dean's  ex- 
hortation. The  war  is,  for  many  nations, 
the  social  fact  oi  largest  contemporary  sig- 
nificance. Use  it  and  its  demands  as  a 
means  of  making  vital  and  significant  all 
the  work  and  opportunities  of  the  schools — 
the  history  and  geography  taught  in  them, 
the  work  impulses  ceaselessly  manifesting 
themselves  in  youth,  the  use  of  vacation- 
periods,  the  possible  organization  of  "hoy 
power." 

Thus  approached,  the  problem  of  relating 
schools  takes  on  a  new  guise.  We  begin 
to  appreciate  the  diversity,  the  complexity, 
the  multifariousness,  of  the  educational 
agencies  which  are  even  now  evolving  to 
effect  the  total  education  of  youths  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  are 
forced  to  realize  the  limitations  of  that  nicely 
ordered  cosmopolitan  high  school  in  which 
some  of  our  educational  reformers  would  like 
to  box  the  compass  of  all  adolescent  educa- 
tion. Vacation  farming  for  farm  cadets, 
hiking  and  camping  as  a  means  to  the  phy- 
sical training  and  flexibility  that  must  be  the 
foundation  stones  of  military  efficiency,  man- 
ual and  household  arts  that  are  really  pro- 
ductive   of    goods    as    well    as    training,    boy 


scouting,  patriotic  service  in  loan  work — 
these  and  scores  of  other  forms  of  education 
of  the  most  valuable  sort  the  war  has  gal- 
vanized out  of  old  stereotyped  procedures 
or  else  called  into  being  in  response  to  its 
omnipresent  stimulus. 

Professor  Dean's  book  is  frankly  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  sort  of  year  book  of  progress. 
So  rapidly  are  events  moving  that  ideally  it 
should  be  rewritten  each  year.  But  for  the 
living  present,  it  is  a  contribution  which 
teachers  and  social  workers  cannot  afford 
to  overlook,  not  less  for  its  fine  optimism  than 
for  its  sweeping  resume  of  the  educational 
events  of  a  year  of  progress. 

David  Snedden. 

An  Imperial  Obligation 

By  Thomas  H.  Mawson.     Grant  Richards, 

London.     124  pp.     Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.25. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  this  book  pre- 
sents in  the  form  of  a  concrete  proposal  "a 
dream"  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  dis- 
abled soldier.  The  proposal  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  villages  in  which 
the  men  would  reside  and  in  which  they 
could  find  employment.  The  question  of 
training  is  not  dealt  with,  as  that  field  is 
considered  already  in  good  hands  and  ade- 
quately covered.  The  endeavor  of  the  book 
is  "to  suggest  the  means  whereby,  through 
the  creation  of  an  exceptionally  favorable  en- 
vironment, the  fruits  of  the  work  of  such 
organizations  may  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold; for  if  our  mauled  or  mutilated  wards 
are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  work  amid 
the  evil  conditions  so  often  existing  in  our 
towns,  however  well-housed  in  home  and 
workshop,  instead  of  in  the  villages  which 
it  is  our  desire  and  aim  to  see  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  employers  of  wounded  soldiers, 
as  well  as  those  who  work  at  independent 
crafts,  we  shall  certainly  have  failed,  as  a 
nation  and  individually,  in  our  whole  duty 
towards  them." 

The  settlement  of  disabled  soldiers  on 
small  land  holdings  is  assumed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  specialists.  The  author  further 
and  most  correctly  concludes  that  only  a 
minor  proportion  of  the  men  will  find  agri- 
cultural settlement  congenial  and  suited  to 
their  physical  limitations.  He  is  interested 
in  the  greater  proportion  who  fall  naturally 
in    the   category    of    industrial    workers. 

The  idea,  in  brief,  is  to  build  up  model 
villages,  either  new  in  their  entirety  or  built 
around  some  existing  nucleus.  The  author, 
who  is  a  landscape  architect  and  civic  de- 
signer of  great  distinction,  has  worked  out 
the  details  with  much  charm.  The  financial 
suggestion  is  that  the  capital  expenditure  be 
financed  at  government  or  private  expense, 
but  that  beyond  this  point  the  disabled  men 
should  pay  their  own  way.  It  is  expected 
to  provide  a  central  business  organization 
which  will  arrange  for  community  purchase 
of  supplies   and   marketing  of   products. 

Such  a  village,  from  the  ideal  point  of 
view,  would  assuredlv  be  a  charming  place 
in  which  to  live.  But  whether  the  plan 
would  work  is  open  to  some  question.  The 
best  test  of  all  proposals  for  disabled  nun 
is  to  consider  whether  thev  would  bo  work- 
able for  normal  men.  On  this  criterion,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  given  group  of  men, 
mostly  resident  in  large  cities,  could  be  per- 
suaded   in   spite   of   apparent    inducements    to 


leave  their  present  homes  and  social  ties,  and 
move  with  their  families  to  a  new  locality. 
Certainly  they  would  not  do  so  unless  satis- 
factory employment  were   assured. 

It  is  planned  that  the  village  be  designed 
and  built  around  a  dominant  industry.  By 
showing  of  actual  experience  no  industry 
could  be  found  which  would  suit  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  disabled  soldiers. 
The  principles  of  their  re-education  call  for 
training  in  the  same  line  as  that  in  which 
they  were  previously  employed  or  in  a  line 
very  closely  related.  The  number  of  train- 
ing subjects  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
For  example,  in  Canada,  disabled  men  are 
being  taught  ninety-seven  different  vocations. 
No  village  would  supply  employment  of  such 
wide   range. 

It  is  on  the  social  considerations  involved, 
however,  that  there  must  be  taken  most  defi- 
nite issue  with  the  author's  project.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  segregation  of  a  special 
class,  a  policy  which  has  been  rejected  in 
modern  work  of  a  social  character.  In  the 
final  chapter  this  criticism  is  anticipated, 
and  it  is  argued  that  disabled  men  will  be 
happier  in  their  own  company  than  when 
struggling  under  real  or  imaginary  odds 
against  able-bodied  competitors.  The  answer 
is  that  true  happiness  comes  with  replace- 
ment in  normal  employment,  working  side 
by  side  on  an  even  footing  with  normal 
operatives.  The  aim  of  re-education,  which 
is  being  successfully  realized  in  consider- 
able measure,  is  to  turn  out  the  soldier  as 
a  skilled  worker  in  a  job  at  which  his  dis- 
ability is  no  handicap.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  book,  by  Raemaekers,  would  seem  to  take 
the  one-legged  man  as  the  prototype  of  the 
disabled  soldier.  Will  this  man  be  better 
off  in  a  colony  of  cripples  or — after  thorough 
training  as  a  telegrapher,  linotype  operator, 
or  mechanical  draftsman — in  securing  em- 
ployment through  ordinary  channels? 

In  further  development  of  the  segregation 
idea,  the  villages  are  each  to  contain  one 
flat  of  dwellings  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  officers  and  another  for  those  of  the  rank 
and  file.  This  proposal  would  meet  with 
almost    uniformal    dissent. 

The  book  is  well  prepared  mechanicallv. 
There  is  a  preface  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
expressing  approval  of  the  aim  of  any  well- 
intentioned  scheme  to  further  the  welfare 
of  the  disabled  soldier,  but  not  specificallv 
endorsing  the  one   advanced. 

Douglas  C.  McMlrtrie. 

Two  Belgian  Books  on  Reconstruction: 
L'Effort  de  Demain 

By  Henry   Urban. 
Le  Socialisme  Coktre  l'Etat 

By  Emile  Vandervelde.     Importers:  Bten- 

tano's.     Price  $.95;  by  mail  of  the  Si 

$1.00  each. 

L'Effort  de  Demain  is  largely  a  revi<\\  of 
books  previously  written  on  after-war  condi- 
tions, particularly  those  of  Belgium,  and  an 
attempt  to  draw  from  them  a  program  of 
restoration  for  that  unconquerable  country. 
The  author  confirms  what  has  already  be- 
come noticeable  to  those  in  touch  with  Bel- 
gian affairs,  that  the  political  rivalries  which 
in  that  country  used  to  be  so  strong  that 
even  art  exhibitions  and  concerts  wore  ar- 
ranged on  party  lines  have  become  sub- 
merged in  the  common  suffering  and  the 
common  heroic  effort  to  shake  off  the  Cer- 
man  yoke. 

As  regards  immediate  economic  problems, 
he  believes  that  industrial  and  agricultural 
reconstruction  must  be  pushed  side  by  side, 
that  the  food  situation  will  require  a  maxi- 
mum production  from  the  natural  riches  of 
the  country,  while  on  the  other  h."-,!  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  re-establish 
for  the  country  her  position  i;i  the-  markets 
of  the  world.  Her  geographic:-!  position  has 
given     Belgium     advantages     in     commerce 
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which  it  is  essentia!  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional  finance  to   exploit   to   the   utmost. 

In  this  connection,  he  discusses  in  detail 
the  part  which  the  banks  will  have  to  play 
in  building  up  the  country's  solvency  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  for  big  foreign  loans, 
and  in  addition  to  such  war  indemnity  as  it 
will  be  possible  to  exact  from  Germany. 

There  is,  however,  the  danger  that  by  too 
much  government  aid  and  interference  pri- 
vate initiative  may  be  destroyed;  he  therefore 
postulates  that  the  indemnity  shall  be  applied 
to  such  enterprises  as  must  be  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  state,  including  the  repara- 
tion of  the  actual  damages  of  war,  inaugura- 
tion of  a  sound  system  of  national  finance, 
building  up  of  a  transportation  system  at  low 
cost  to  the  consumer,  and  the  like — but  not 
to  private  industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takings. 

The  essay  of  Emile  Vandervelde,  leader 
of  the  labor  party  and  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Belgian  cabinet,  was  written  in  the  main 
before  the  war,  but  has  been  included  by  the 
publishers  in  an  after-war  problems  series 
because  its  main  thesis  is  applicable  to  pres- 
ent and  after-war  conditions.  This  thesis 
consists  in  a  warning  not  to  confuse  social- 
ism, as  the  author  sees  it,  with  etatisme 
which  he  abhors — the  "servile  state"  as  Bel- 
loc  calls  it.  Many  of  the  war  measures  of 
the  government,  though  justified  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  he  reckons  among  the 
latter;  they  are  as  different  from  socialism, 
he  says,  as  une  organization  autoritaire  of 
social  life  can  possibly  be  from  une  organi- 
zation democratique. 

Socialists,  he  holds,  always  have  opposed 
a  mere  transformation  of  private  monopolies 
into  state  monopolies  without  organic  changes 
in  the  social  and  political  structure.  After 
many  examples  of  the  different  forms  of 
social  organization,  taken  from  the  United 
States,  England  and  France,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  country,  Vandervelde  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  a  socialistic  community 
"the  state,  as  an  organ  of  authority,  sees  its 
functions  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
state,  as  an  organ  of  administration,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  representative  of  the  common 
interest."  B.  L.  and  C.  van  de  W. 

The  Iron  Ration 

By    George    Abel    Schreiner.      Harper    & 

Brothers.     386  pp.     Price  $2;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $2.15. 

Mr.  Schreiner,  a  former  soldier  of  the 
Boer  Republic,  now  a  patriotic  Texan,  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  on  the  spot  con- 
ditions in  the  enemy  countries  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war. 

He  has  the  newspaper  man's  uncanny  gift 
of  writing  so  that  it  is  easier  to  read  the 
book  than  not  to.  Except  for  an  occasional 
excursion  into  the  economic  theory  of  war 
loans  and  fiscal  prices  it  is  "light  reading" 
in  this  sense.  It  is  heavy  reading  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  vivid  (and  apparently  very 
scrupulous)  account  of  what  war  means  in 
wastage   and   suffering. 

The  first  sixteen  chapters  deal  with  the 
food  problem — the  condition  of  the  people, 
their  attitude,  the  government's  policy.  At 
certain  points  there  are  shrewd  hints  for 
ourselves.  Mr.  Schreiner  analyzes  the  con- 
trasting results  of  a  policy  of  limiting  con- 
sumption through  high  prices  (with  resulting 
taxable  and  loanable  funds  in  the  hands  of 
profiteers)  and  a  system  of  uniform  ration- 
ing by  cards,  with  its  meritable  combination 
of  hardship  to  those  whose  needs  are  beyond 
the  average  and  of  unnecessary  absorption 
of  supplies  by  those  whose  needs  happen  to 
be  below  it — for  instance  those  who  could 
afford  to  use  less  economical  foods  and  go 
without  the  staples.  A  third  and  honorable 
alternative  of  voluntary  abstention  under 
controlled  prices  Mr.  Hoover  is  helping  us 
to  try  out. 

Among   the   most   interesting  chapters    are 


the  last  five  dealing  with  sex  morality  and 
war,  war  psychology,  women's  labor  in  war- 
time, the  perpetual  motion  mechanism  of 
German  war  loans  and  "the  Aftermath." 

For  the  German  future  Mr.  Schreiner  fore- 
casts an  ideal  monarchy  cleansed  of  Im- 
perialism but  not  controlled  by  Idealism. 

If  I  were  reading  only  one  chapter  of 
the  book  I  would  read  that  one,  War  and 
Mass   Psychology. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

Pros  and  Cons  in  the  Great  War:  A 
Record  of  Foreign  Opinion  with  a 
Register  of  Fact 

By    Leonard    A.    Magnus,    LL.B.      Kegan 

Paul,    Trench,    Trubner    &    Co.     396    pp. 

Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

The  plan  of  this  book  of  reference  is  to 
give  the  enemy's  case  on  a  large  number  of 
points  connected  with  the  war  and  to  follow 
this  up  in  rebuttal  with  the  case  for  the 
Allies.  The  subjects  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, beginning  with  Anticipations  and 
ending  with  Who  Willed  the  War?  The 
book  is  furnished  with  tables  of  dates,  a 
bibliography  and  an  index,  but,  curiously, 
no  table  of  contents. 

A  good  deal  of  valuable  material  is  here 
gathered  together,  but  the  path  of  writers  on 
contemporary  history  is  rendered  peculiarly 
thankless  not  only  by  the  speed  with  which 
events  succeed  one  another,  but  by  the  emer- 
gence of  revelations  as  to  past  events,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  secret  treaties,  the 
Willy-Nicky  correspondence,  and  the  Lich- 
nowsky  memorandum,  which  make  earlier 
written  accounts  quite  incomplete. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

Education  for  Life:  The  Story  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  393  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.70. 

Judged  by  its  first  two  hundred  pages, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written 
"along  the  color  line."  It  is  the  "story  of 
Hampton  Institute,"  but  it  is  much  more:  it 
is  a  sympathetic  and  lucid  record  of  the  bet- 
ter phases  of  the  "race  problem"  in  America 
for  the  last  half  century.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute and  its  products  are  closely  woven  into 
that  history. 

No  finer  and  clearer  portrayal  of  the  spirit 
of  Hampton  and  the  character  of  General 
Armstrong  could  be  found  anywhere  than  in 
this  book.  It  is  sympathetic  with  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  American  Negro.  It  is  a 
little  thing  with  a  big  meaning  that  Mr. 
Peabody  writes  the  word  Negro  with  the 
proper   sort  of  N. 

Hampton  Institute,  like  all  great  institu- 
tions, is  biography ;  it  is  the  biography  of 
two  lives — Armstrong  and  Frissell.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  limitation  upon  the  Ne- 
gro's possibilities.  "Hampton  Institute  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  enterprise,"  as  Mr. 
Peabody  says.  Its  founder  believed  in  the 
"moral  force"  of  labor. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  do  much  to  help  the  growth  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  races  chiefly  concerned. 

William  Pickens. 

Mobilizing  Woman-Power. 

By     Harriot     Stanton     Blatch.       Woman's 

Press.      195    pp.     Price   $1.25;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.37. 

The  confidence  that  women  will  assume 
their  responsibilities  eagerly  and  bear  them 
creditably  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have 
done  in  other  warring  countries,  is  ex- 
uberantly patent  in  this  book.  M'rs.  Blatch's 
reiterated  warnings  that  women  must  not 
look  for  favor  and  indulgence  if  they  would 
serve  loyally  and  secure  positions  of  perma- 
nent equality  in  industry,  seems  almost  like 
verbiage. 


That  man-power  in  the  United  States  is 
short,  that  the  places  of  men  must  be  taken 
by  women,  is  conclusively  proved — where 
any  argument  remained.  Mrs.  Blatch  hails 
the  fact  as  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  duty. 
She  shows,  with  a  vigor  and  understanding 
due  to  her  recent  immediate  contact  with 
various  phases  of  the  mobilization  of  women 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  how  com- 
petently women  have  responded  in  these 
countries   and    in   Germany. 

Psychological  and  social  reactions  are 
dealt  with.  The  pay  envelope  will  endow 
women  with  more  self-confidence  and  re- 
sponsibility— an  argument  which  is  not  new 
but  which  may  be  worthy  of  repetition  in 
the  present  situation.  "Men  are  Feminists"; 
women  have  but  to  step  through  doors 
which  are  ready  to  open  at  their  bidding. 
Many  are  already  open.  The  United  States 
government  comes  in  for  reproach,  however, 
for  American  Red  Cross  nurses  are  the  only 
ones  among  the  Allies  who  lack  military 
rank. 

A  bit  of  causticity  is  vented,  too,  on  the 
writers  who  have  been  dazed  by  war  into 
forgetting  the  economic  revolution  which 
took  so  many  possibilities  for  real  household 
economy  out  of  Mother's  hands.  Is  she  to 
heed  the  hysterical  command  to  peel  her 
peaches  "very  thin"  when  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  peaches  rot  in  the  orchards  for 
lack  of  hands  to  pick  them?  Cooperation 
with  others  in  saving  on  a  large  scale  must 
be  Mother's  answer  to  these  appeals  for 
economy. 

Altogether  the  book  is  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  woman  in  industry,  written,  as 
may  be  expected,  in  a  lucid  and  sprightly 
style  and  from  a  feministic  angle.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  sex  pride  and  ambition  of 
American  women  as  well  as  to  their  patri- 
otism, an  expression  of  the  keen  realization, 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  says  in  his  appreci- 
ative foreword,  that  "service  benefits  the 
one  who  serves  precisely  as  it  benefits  the 
one   who   is   served."  C.  van  de  W. 

The  Limits  of  Pure  Democracy 

By  W.  H.  Mallock.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  397 

pp.    Price  $6;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.25. 

Who  are  the  "doctrinaires  of  democracy" 
to  whom  Mr.  Mallock  deprecatingly  refers? 
Clever  alliteration,  but,  to  be  sure,  one  could 
not  thus  stigmatize  the  distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  The  New  Freedom ! 

But  why  be  annoyed  at  the  author's  smug 
toryism?  Mr.  Mallock's  particular  bete-noir 
has  always  been,  of  course,  Karl  Marx,  but 
in  this  work  Sidney  Webb  and  Bernard  Shaw 
come  in  for  a  flattering  share  of  attention — 
to  a  certain  extent  by  argument,  but  in  large 
measure  by  epithet. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  long  essay  of  Mr. 
Mallock  calls  for  a  rebuttal  rather  than  a 
review  (if,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  taken  that 
seriously),  and  in  competent  hands  such  a 
rebuttal   would   be   easy  of  preparation. 

The  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  work  contain  many  scholarly  and 
ably  presented  arguments,  but  the  main 
thesis  could  easily  be  packed  into  a  chapter 
or  two  and  is,  indeed,  contained  in  the 
opening  chapters.  This  thesis  is,  in  brief, 
that  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity  the  ex- 
ceptional individual  is  more  influential  than 
his  fellows.  Ergo,  argues  Mr.  Mallock,  you 
have  not,  and  cannot  have,  in  civilized  so- 
ciety a  pure  democracy,  but  an  oligarchy. 

From  this  general  premise  no  one  but  a 
"doctrinaire,"  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to 
dissent,  but  in  our  author's  deductions  from 
this  dictum  one  will  find  immediately  the 
cleavage  between  liberal  and  conservative, 
democrat   and    aristocrat. 

The  chapters  on  democracy  and  industrv 
are  careful,  thoughtful,  thorough,  but  naive 
withal.  For  instance,  in  the  chapter  entitled 
The  Productivity  of  the  Few,  Mr.  Mallock 
expatiates   on    the   great   contribution   of   in- 
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ventive  and  executive  capacity  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  industry.  In  this  chapter  he  dis- 
charges a  broadside  against  the  radical 
theories  of  Webb  and  others.  Were  the 
world  not  so  sophisticated  as  to  the  poor 
reward  often  meted  out  by  the  "great  direc- 
tors of  industry"  to  men  of  inventive  genius, 
we  could  be  more  receptive  to  the  solemn 
arguments,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  that 
those  with  the  mental  talents  and  those  who 
acquire  the  talents  of  silver  are  invariably 
the  same  individuals. 

The  essay  labors  through  seven  books  con- 
taining twenty-eight  chapters  in  all,  and  we 
emerge  from  page  after  page  of  efforts  to 
show  how  futile  are  all  dreams  of  fraternity, 
altruism,  unselfishness,  to  Books  V  and  VI, 
wherein  we  learn  of  The  Philosophy  of  Sane 
Reform  and  The  Data  of  Content.  These, 
we  conclude,  are  the  constructive  part  of  our 
work.  In  a  chapter  on  The  Ideal  Minimum 
Wage,  we  learn  that  even  though  large 
masses  of  humans  don't  earn  their  salt,  it  is 
good  policy  to  pay  them  more  than  they 
actually  produce,  for  by  this  step  the  em- 
ployer "will  not  only  be  doing  what  his  senti- 
ments have  already  .  .  .  suggested  to  him 
as  an  act  of  justice,  but  he  will  as  a  business 
man  have  taken  a  step  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  own  fortunes.  ..."  This  sop 
to  the  worker,  designed  to  keep  him  from 
becoming  restive,  is  the  "compensation  for 
lost   independence." 

Mr.  Mallock's  own  mental  processes  are 
modestly  headed  The  Psychology  of  Sane 
Reform,  and  in  a  page-heading  we  find  "dis- 
eases of  the  imagination"  as  descriptive  of 
what  exists  in  minds  not  content  with  things 
as  they  are.  Such  evils  Mr.  Mallock  would 
cure  by  "education,"  but  not  by  the  kind  of 
education  advocated  by  radicals.  Let  every 
schoolboy  learn  that  things  are  what  they 
are  in  the  economic  universe  because  they 
naturally  must  be  so! 

A  careful,  conscientious  and  sincere,  albeit 
intolerant,  discussion  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic world.  Stimulating,  too,  in  many 
ways,  but  far  too  costly  of  time  for  busy 
people  to  read.  To  the  reactionary  it  will 
prove  that  all  is  well;  to  the  progressive  who 
has  the  leisure  to  read  everything,  here  is 
an  excellent  mental  exercise,  but  it  offers  no 
peril  to  liberal   views. 

Frederick  P.  Gruenberc. 

Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium 

By  Vernon  Kellogg.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  213  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.35. 

Historically,  this  book  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  It  marks  the  beginning  of 
international  organization  for  the  relief  of 
famine  and  suffering  which  promises  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  world  economy- 
after  the  war.  Experimental  in  many  of  its 
phases,  somewhat  elementary  perhaps  in 
what  it  assumed  to  be  fundamental  human 
needs,  the  American  effort  in  Belgium  never- 
theless has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new 
conception  of  duty  toward  a  people  in  ad- 
versity. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  story  covers  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  American  aid  to  Belgium  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  taking  over  of 
the  activities  in  the  occupied  country  itself — 
and  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  France 
— by  Spanish  and  Dutch  intermediaries. 
Having  himself  been  associated  with  the  re- 
lief commission,  first  as  assistant  director  in 
Northern  France  and  later  as  director  gen- 
eral, he  does  not  commit  the  unpardonable 
blunder  of  many  writers  on  this  subject  of 
minimizing  the  efforts  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  British  and  American  committees 
by    the    Belgians    themselves. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  work 
lie  sees  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  peo- 
ple were  fed  once  the  service  had  become 
firmly  established.     "The   fact   that   no  com- 


mune of  all  the  5,000  in  the  Belgian  and 
French  occupied  territory  missed  for  a  single 
day  its  ration  of  bread,  from  the  time  the 
Americans  came  in  until  they  went  out,  is 
the  sufficient  evidence."  B.  L. 

Social  Democraqcy  Explained 

By  John  Spargo.     Harper  &  Brothers.    337 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.60. 
The  Collapse  of  Capitalism 

By   Herman    Cahn.      Charles   Kerr   &   Co. 

119  pp.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.55. 
State  Socialism,  Pro  and  Con 

Official  documents  and  other  selections,  by 

William  English   Walling  and   Harry  W. 

Laidler.      Henry     Holt    &    Co.       647     pp. 

Price   $2;    by    mail    of   the    Survey    $2.15. 

Mr.  Spargo's  generous  and  good-tempered 
book  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  war  under  Socialist 
Party  auspices,  while  he  was  still  a  member 
of  the  party.  He  states  in  the  preface  that 
he  is  still  an  internationalist  and  in  the  main 
a  believer  in  Marxian  socialism,  although 
here  and  there  his  convictions  have  been 
modified  by  the  pressure  of  recent  events. 
Dogma  gives  way  to  them.  The  chief  value 
of  the  book,  aside  from  the  historical  exposi- 
tion, which  he  has  ably  presented  also  in 
earlier  volumes,  lies  in  his  temperate  re- 
visionism; it  is  a  revisionism  that  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  the  summing  up  of  many  de- 
bates in  party  meetings  out  of  which  issue 
new  views  as  yet  not  written  into  party 
platforms.  Thus,  he  asserts  that,  given  three 
conditions,  property  may  be  held  privately 
under  socialism  and  that  the  wages  form  of 
payment  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  abolition 
of  the  wages  system. 

Syndicalism  is  a  tonic  for  the  mind  and 
a  challenge  to  the  thought  and  as  such  helps 
to  save  the  working  class  movement  from 
slavery  to  fixed  values.  The  syndicalist 
himself,  however,  is  in  error,  and  Mr. 
Spargo  employs  the  historical  method  to 
show  the  failure  of  sabotage  to  harm  en- 
trenched power.  The  last  chapter  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  Socialists  to  add  the  prohibition 
plank  to  their  political  platform.  The  fa- 
miliar argument  that  prohibition  disemploys 
workers  need  no  longer  cause  Socialists  to 
hesitate.  Mr.  Spargo  pleads  for  it  because 
it  will  help  men  towards  a  more  incisive 
revolutionary  spirit.  This  book  is  carefully 
written    and    free   from   partisan    rancors. 

What  Mr.  Cahn  has  to  say  about  the  im- 
minent crash  of  the  world's  financial  system 
is  contained  easily  within  the  classic  ortho- 
doxy of  German  Marxism.  He  begins  by 
excluding  from  the  "ranks  of  real  Marxian 
Socialists,  fiction  writers,  writers  for  popu- 
lar magazines,  sentimentalists  graduated 
from  charitable  settlements,  professors  and 
others  handicapped  by  their  college  train- 
ing,  etc." 

Freed  from  these  non-proletarians,  the 
residual  Marxians  are  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  moment  of  capitalism's  downfall  is 
a  matter  of  figures — so  completely  indeed, 
that  it  is  entirely  independent  of  even  the 
collective  will  of  men.  It  "will  be  positively 
assured  by  a  continuation  of  the  war  for, 
say,  another  year,"  on  that  day  when  the 
capitalists  "shall  desperately  seek  to  realize 
their  profits  in  actual  money,  instead  of 
titles  to  money."  The  capitalist  rabble  are 
making  futile  attempts  to  stave  off  that  day 
by  passing  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  by  per- 
mitting inflation  and  bolstering  credits  by 
confidence. 

But  the  actual  scarcity  of  gold  and  the  re- 
sort to  imaginary  money  have  brought  the 
world  to  social  insolvency.  The  conspiracy 
of  bankers  to  carry  on  exchange  by  faith  has 
failed.  Gold  has  censed  to  be  the  measure 
of  value,  or  will  the  instant  that  redemption 
is    demanded. 


Mr.  Cahn  concludes  that  the  continuance 
of  the  war  is  desirable  because  it  hastens  the 
demand  for  redemption.  But  in  any  event, 
"gold  is  about  to  be  stripped  of  its  fateful 
power  over  the  workman  and  becomes  a  mere 
thing  of  beauty  and  innocent  joy." 

"State  socialism"  is  primarily  a  source 
book  presenting  authoritative  selections  on 
collectivism  written  by  experts  or  selected  by 
experts  from  official  reports.  Its  object  is  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  this  new  governmental 
tendency  and  to  suggest  its  line  of  probable 
development.  It  offers  data,  not  partisan 
arguments,  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society',  upon  the 
initiative  of  which  the  book  was  under- 
taken. 

Collectivist  enterprises  are  grouped  under 
finance,  agriculture,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, commerce  and  industry,  and  col- 
lectivism and  the  individual  as  citizen,  con- 
sumer, producer  and  taxpayer.  The  classi- 
fication is  simple,  the  index  well  made,  and 
the  outline,  where  it  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
is  arranged  so  that  the  student  easily  sees  a 
path  to  his  next  step.  He  finds  a  point  of 
departure — an  advantage  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  lost  through  recourse  to  compila- 
tions made  by  persons  not  thoroughly  mas- 
ters of  their  material. 

The  editors  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
overpowering  rush  into  collectivist  activity- 
induced  by  the  war;  but  there  is  a  summing 
up  of  the  concrete  steps  taken  by  the  bel- 
ligerents and  the  conclusion,  made  by  the 
Fabian  Research  Bureau  in  1915,  that  col- 
lectivism may  be  expected  within  a  genera- 
tion to  absorb  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  world.  Charlotte  Kruesi. 

A  Nation  at  Bay 

By  Ruth  S.  Farnam.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
229  pp.  Price  $1.50;  bv  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  the  un- 
usual distinction  of  honorary  rank  in  the 
Serbian  army,  bestowed  on  her  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  personal  service  to  the  people  of 
Serbia  in  the  last  six  years.  She  has  worked 
for  civilians  and  for  soldiers.  She  has  sem 
the  Serbs  in  the  pride  of  victory,  after  the 
Balkan  wars,  and  she  has  been  with  them 
in  the  bitter  agony  of  defeat  and  disaster. 
She  knows,  therefore,  whereof  she  speaks.  It 
is  significant  that,  since  the  day  when  she 
first  looked  at  the  Serbs  with  the  friendly 
curiosity  that  characterized  the  pre-war  trav- 
eler in  foreign  lands,  she  has  arrived  at  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  love  and  admiration 
for  them  as  to  compel  her  to  devote  the 
whole  of  her  time  and  energy  to  working  for 
them. 

The  book  is  a  vivid  and  unaffected  narra- 
tive of  all  that  this  one  woman  has  managed 
to  see  of  Serbia's  efforts  and  sufferings  in 
the  war.  It  holds  a  greater  appeal  than  some 
of  the  similar  books  which  have  appeared 
since  the  war  began;  for,  while  it  is  ts^ 
sentially  a  personal  narrative — Mrs.  Far- 
nam tells  little  that  she  herself  has  not  ob- 
served— there  is  not  a  particle  of  egoism  in 
it.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  story  of  Serbia, 
not  the  story  of  Mrs.  Farnam;  but  through 
the  whole  narrative  there  runs  quite  un- 
obstrusively  a  record  of  desperately  hard 
work,  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  1>\ 
a  woman  entirely  unused  either  to  hard 
work  or  to  discomfort,  to  say  nothing  of 
privation. 

The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  those 
who  want  to  know  more  of  the  war  record 
of  our  smallest  and  most  sorely  tried  Ally, 
and  who  have  not  time  or  inclination  to  read 
the  larger  volumes  that  have  appeared  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  it  should  help  to 
give  a  truer  appreciation  and  more  intimate 
understanding  of  {  to  many  who  have 

hitherto    been    too    much    inclined    to    regard 
her    as    merely    a    name   on    the    map. 
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TWO  DECISIONS  OF  THE 
WAR  LABOR  BOARD 

IT  is  eight  years  ago  that  John  Fitch 
investigated  for  the  Survey  the 
"human  side  of  large  outputs"  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  His  conclusion  (the  Sur- 
vey for  December  2,  1911)  was: 

It's  no  joking  matter  that  ten  thousand 
men  are  working  for  a  company  that  will 
discharge  any  of  them  who  object  to  the 
conditions  of  employment  if  the  objection  is 
made  collectively.  It's  a  serious  matter 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is 
working  large  numbers  of  men  seven  days  a 
week  in  departments  where  there  is  no 
technical  excuse  for  continuous  operation. 
And  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the 
steel  company  regards  its  treatment  of  labor 
as  nobody's  business  but  its  own. 

Like  many  other  employers,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation  in  these  eight 
years  learned  from  its  own  experience 
that  there  was  need  for  improvement  in 
labor  conditions  and  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  conduct  its  labor  management  on  the 
policy  that  the  laborer  is  a  thing  to  be 
exploited  and  put  on  the  scrap  heap  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  company's  treat- 
ment of  labor.  On  one 
point,  however,  it  remained 
adamant — and  that  was  its 
fundamental  relationship  to 
its  employes.  They  were 
dealt  with  as  individual  con- 
tractors with  whom  an  indi- 
vidual bargain  must  be 
struck.  All  attempts  at  or- 
ganizing the  industry — on 
the  workers'  side — were  re- 
pulsed with  every  weapon  at 
command. 

The  usual  causes  of  dis- 
pute between  employers  and 
employed  where  there  is  no 
organized  representation  of 
the  workers  by  elected  spokes- 
men were  augmented  when 
the  company  introduced  the 
bonus  system  of  wage  pay- 
ment. The  recent  series  of 
strikes  by  machinists  and 
electrical  workers  revolved 
largely  around  the  alleged 
"practice  of  continually 
changing   wage    rates   under 


the  bonus  system."  At  the  hearings  held 
before  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
speakers  for  the  machinists  asserted  that 
the  men  did  not  understand  the  method 
by  which  their  pay  is  computed,  and 
that  the  bonus  method  was  a  substitute 
of  the  company  for  the  time  and  half 
time  wage  for  overtime  demanded  by 
the  union.  The  company,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  bonus  system 
offered  a  premium  for  increased  produc- 
tion and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  which 
was  paid   independently  of   it. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  in  the  de- 
cision rendered  Inst  Saturday,  not  only 
settled  the  immediate  dispute  but  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  lasting  industrial 
peace  affecting  some  28,000  workers. 
The  bonus  system  hitherto  in  operation, 
it  ordered,  was  to  be  revised  or  com- 
pletely eliminated.  The  right  of  em- 
ployes to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively was  to  be  recognized.  An  eight- 
hour  day  was  to  be  uniformly  recognized 
as  the  basis  of  wage  scales,  with  payment 
of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and 
double  time  for  work  on   Sundays  and 


HELEN  STUART  CAMPBELL 

1840- 19 18 

rT~'HE  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Campbell  touches  many 
JL  lives  by  way  of  remembrance.  The  investigation  of 
economic  conditions,  especially  as  they  affect  women,  has 
now  become  so  large  and  important  a  field  of  constructive 
philanthropy  that  her  early  work  in  this  line  is  now  seldom 
referred  to.  Her  early  bonks,  however,  Prisoners  of  Poverty, 
Women  Wage  Earners,  and  other  typical  studies,  paved  the 
way  for  later  and  more  expert  work.  Her  charming  pres- 
ence and  winning  personality  opened  homes  and  clubs  to  the 
consideration  of  economic  and  social  evils,  and  interested 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  social  causes  of  human  misery. 
Her  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  brought  her  into  contact  with 
academic  life  and  did  much  to  further  the  early  movements 
for  the  introduction  of  household  science  and  municipal  house- 
keeping into  the  college  curriculum.  Life  brought  to  her 
some  tragical  experiences  bravely  borne  and  many  friend- 
ships loyally  held,.  That  the  labor  legislation  for  women  and 
children  has  advanced  so  far  in  protective  lines  and  that 
women  of  light  and  leading  have  been  able  to  combine  so 
effectively  for  the  tvelfare  of  ivage-eamers  give  proof  of  the 
value  of  such  pioneer  work  as  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

As  the  noble  pioneers  step  off  the  stage,  the  younger  work- 
ers may  well  cry  "Hail  and  farewell!"  while  friends  and  com- 
rades ask  a  grateful  memory  to  speed  their  onward  passing. 

Anna  Garlin   Spencer. 


holidays.  The  minimum  wages  deter- 
mined for  specific  classes  of  work  are  to 
apply  to  men  and  women  alike  when 
performing  the  same  work. 

A  permanent  local  board  of  mediation 
and  conciliation  is  to  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  three  to  be 
chosen  by  the  company  and  three  by  the 
workers,  with  a  chairman  representing 
the  secretary  of  war.  In  order  to  avoid 
disputes  over  the  interpretation  of  wage 
determinations  and  other  decisions,  an 
examiner  of  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
been  assigned  to  administer  the  award. 
He  is  instructed,  more  particularly,  to 
report  to  the  board  upon  any  charges  of 
discrimination  against  union  men  by  the 
company. 

The  importance  of  the  decision,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation in  Bethlehem,  lies  in  the  bearing 
it  may  have  upon  the  whole  steel  indus- 
try of  that  district  in  the  near  future. 
Although  the  award  applies  to  less  than 
30,000  workers  engaged  on  government 
contracts,  this  recognition  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  important  principle 
of  the  eight-hour  basic  day  is,  they  be- 
lieve, on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  make  its  radical  ex- 
tension to  other  classes  of 
employes  practically  inevita- 
ble. 

Another  difficult  piece  of 
wage  arbitration  was  com- 
pleted by  the  War  Labor 
Board  last  week  when  it  de- 
termined wage  schedules  for 
some  50,000  employes  of 
twenty-two  street  and  inter- 
urban  railway  companies — 
leaving  those  for  sixteen 
companies  still  to  be  consid- 
ered. Without,  in  this  case, 
going  deeply  into  the  quest- 
ion of  collective  bargaining, 
the  board  decided  that  where 
the  right  of  employes  to  or- 
ganize has  been  an  issue,  the 
workers  shall  be  permitted 
freely  to  exercise  their  right 
to  join  trade  unions  without 
fear  of  dismissal  or  molesta- 
tion by  the  employer. 

A  large  part  of  the  investi- 
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gations,  occupying  two  months,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  award  referred  to  the  ability 
of  the  corporations  to  pay  the  higher 
wages  demanded  by  the  employes.  In 
the  end,  the  award  was  coupled  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  special  legislation 
which  would  enable  some  federal  agency 
to  consider  the  perilous  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  street  railway  companies  of 
the  country  and  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  fares  if  the  need  of  paying  higher 
wages  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  war- 
ranted such  action. 

While  the  President  is  known  to  view 
unfavorably  any  federal  interference 
with  the  franchises  of  local  railway  com- 
panies, the  board  justifies  such  interfer- 
ence as  a  war  necessity.  Should  this 
be  deemed  unwise,  however,  it  urges  up- 
on the  local  authorities  and  the  people 
of  each  locality  to  consider  the  pressing 
need  for  an  increase  in  fares  adequate 
to  meet  the  added  cost  of  operation : 

This  is  not  a  question  turning  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  local  street 
railways  and  the  municipalities  in  which 
they  operate.  The  just  claim  for  an  in- 
crease in  fares  does  not  rest  upon  any  right 
to  a  dividend  upon  capital  long  invested  in 
the  enterprise.  The  increase  in  fare  must 
be  given  because  of  the  imminent  pressure 
for  money  receipts  now  to  keep  the  street 
railroads  running,  so  that  they  may  meet  the 
local  and  national  demand  for  their  service. 

The  wage  increases  ordered  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  render  impera- 
tive in  many  cases  the  charge  of  higher 
fares,  range  from  34  to  65  per  cent. 
They  are  on  a  sliding  scale  and  vary 
in  accordance  with  local  conditions  and 
facts  peculiar  to  the  individual  circum- 
stances. In  nearly  all  cases,  the  awards 
were  made  retroactive.  One  uniform 
decision  applying  to  all  is  that  where 
employes  are  compelled  to  work  for 
periods  in  excess  of  that  of  their  regular 
run,  they  must  be  paid  overtime  on  the 
basis  of  time  and  a  half. 

Another  ruling  is  that  "apprentice- 
ship" on  car  work  must  not  exceed  one 
year  in  duration ;  in  other  words,  that 
companies  are  not  permitted  to  keep  men 
year  in  and  year  out  on  lower  wages 
than  those  agreed  upon  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  "learners." 

FREE  DENTAL  SERVICE  FOR 
SOLDIERS 

MOUTH  hygiene  for  soldiers  was 
one  of  the  most  discussed  sub- 
jects at  the  last  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Laryngological  Associa- 
tion a  month  or  two  ago.  Neglect  of 
teeth  and  throat  was  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  angina,  a  throat  disease  prevalent 
among  men  in  the  front  line  trenches. 
Statistics  from  hospitals  at  the  front, 
since  arrived,  show  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  patients  in  sick  wards  suffer  from 
diseases  arising  from   bad   teeth. 

That  this  is  a  serious  condition  which 


it  is  impossible  to  remedy  at  the  front 
has  been  recognized  by  the  government, 
and  dentists  have  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  medical  examining  boards  in  all 
of  the  states.  In  the  meantime,  the 
army  dentists  have  been  working  over- 
time and  even  then  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  one  thousand  men  allotted  to  each 
of  them.  To  aid  them  in  this  work,  the 
Preparedness  League  of  American  Den- 
tists has  pledged  some  15,000  dentists 
to  give  an  hour  of  work  daily,  them- 
selves providing  the  necessary  material. 
Already  these  dentists  have  completed 
more  than  half  a  million  free  dental 
operations  among  men  selected  for 
army  and  navy.  Dental  colleges 
throughout  the  country  are  contribut- 
ing service,  equipment  and  material; 
and  many  of  the  dentists  are  giving  two 
and  three  hours  daily.  Many  thousands 
of  men  have  thus  been  rendered  fit  for 
military  service  who  otherwise  would 
ha  e  had  to  be  rejected. 

A  TOWN  WITHOUT  PROFITS 
OR  POVERTY 

SIGNED  by  forty-six  people,  some  of 
them  well  known,  a  recent  pros- 
pectus presents  a  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  cooperative  town  in 
England.  This  town  is  to  be  built  on 
a  total  area  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres, 
of  which  at  least  one-half  will  be  main- 
tained for  farming  purposes.  There  are 
to  be  two  companies,  a  pioneer  organiza- 
tion with  a  capital  of  $125,000  to  report 
on  sites  and  secure  an  option  of  purchase 
if  a  suitable  one  has  been  found,  and  a 
permanent  company  with  a  nominal  capi- 
tal of  $1,250,000. 

Not  only  the  land,  as  in  the  garden 
city  at  Letchworth,  but  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  houses  built  will  be  owned 
by  the  town.  Private  retail  stores  will 
be  prohibited,  their  place  being  taken  by 
a  central  store  with  departments  for  the 
sale  of  most  of  the  goods  required  in  the 
community.  This  store  will  also  be  the 
distribution  center  for  articles  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  town.  All  in- 
dustries, including  farming,  banking, 
building,  printing,  etc.,  as  well  as  manu- 
facture, must  be  conducted  by  subsidiary 
companies  controlled  in  part  by  the  per- 
manent company  or  by  private  individ- 
uals or  firms  accepting  similar  conditions 
of  audit,  inspection  and  limitation  of 
profits.  Surplus  profits  must  be  devoted 
either  to  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions, to  lowering  of  prices  or  to  the 
permanent  company  for  civic  improve- 
ments. 

In  every  industry,  including  those  con- 
trolled by  private  persons,  wages  must 
not  fall  below  the  trade  union  or  stand- 
ard rates,  full  liberty  of  combination 
must  be  permitted,  and  the  workers  must 
be  given  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  undertaking. 

Democratic  features  are  characteristic 


also  of  the  organization  of  the  main 
body:  In  order  that  persons  holding  a 
few  shares  may  not  be  entirely  overrid- 
den by  large  shareholders,  holders  of 
founders'  shares  up  to  $5,000  are  en- 
titled to  one  vote  for  every  complete 
$250;  above  $5,000,  one  additional  vote 
for  every  complete  $500.  These  shares 
entitle  holders  to  vote  at  company  meet- 
ings during  their  life  time  but  bear  no 
interest.  Holders  of  ordinary  shares  of 
less  than  $500  are  entitled  to  one  vote, 
those  of  $500  to  two  votes  with  one  ad- 
ditional for  every  complete  $500  up  to 
$5,000;  above  that  one  additional  vote 
for  every  complete  $2,500. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  un- 
dertaking is  that  of  providing  educational 
facilities  of  a  high  order  for  all  residents 
and  their  children.  Another  is  to  bring 
the  school  into  closer  contact  with  the 
industrial  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
town  than  is  usually  found.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion shall  enter  domestic  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial life  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  British 
community. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  in- 
clude such  practical  men  as  Sir  John 
Pease  Fry,  a  well-known  judge;  Dr. 
Bedford  Pierce,  a  leading  neurologist; 
Malcolm  Sparkes,  a  contractor  who  has 
come  to  the  front  lately  for  his  develop- 
ment of  the  "industrial  parliament"  idea; 
Ralph  H.  Crowley  and  F.  Lawson  Dodd, 
both  public  health  officers  with  national 
reputations;  Philip  Burtt,  at  one  time 
general  manager  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  and  Rev.  Moore 
Ede,  dean  of  Worcester.  Further  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, H.  Clapham  Lander,  127,  Central 
buildings,  Westminster. 

A  SUGGESTED  NEW  TEST 
FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

THAT  statistics  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  country  or  city  of  origin 
rather  than  the  applicant's  political  ideas 
be  made  a  test  of  admission  to  the 
United  States  is  suggested  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw  in  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Star.  "Asking  immigrants  silly 
questions  as  to  whether  they  are  anar- 
chists or  the  like,"  he  says,  "only  ensures 
that  all  immigrant  anarchists  will  also 
be  liars — whereas  a  refusal  to  let  in  im- 
migrants from  Dublin  or  other  places 
with  a  high  infant  death  rate  would 
keep  out  newcomers  from  countries  that 
take  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people  and,  therefore,  presum- 
ably, are  unable  to  send  any  very  desir- 
able additions  to  the  American  stock. 

This  argument  arises  from  an  expla- 
nation by  Mr.  Shaw  why  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  give  his  support  to  a 
movement  to  appeal  to  Americans  for 
shoes  and  stockings  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  children  of  Dublin,  his 
native  city.     In  the  first  place,  he  says, 
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Ireland  is  perfectly  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  children  if  she  chooses.  She 
is  not  poor  but  an  incorrigible  beggar. 
Moreover,  America  is  not  such  a  good 
mother  to  her  own  children  that  she  can 
afford  to  weep  for  those  of  another 
country.     He  says: 

I  am  not  forgetting  the  poor  little  slaves 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Carolina,  on  whose 
behalf  I  am  prepared  to  solicit,  not  shoes 
and  socks,  but  fire  from  heaven ;  but  the 
moral  is  that  if  America  wants  to  rescue 
children  from  poverty  and  slavery  she  had 
better  look  at  home,  and  not  supply  an- 
other superfluous  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

There  are  some  other  sayings  in  this 
article  which  are  typically  Shavian: 

Starved  children  always  revenge  them- 
selves one  way  or  another. 

Charity  is  only  a  poisoned  dressing  on  a 
malignant  sore. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  children  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  hand  of  Charity.  Let  them 
be  fed  by  the  hand  of  Justice. 

People  cannot  be  got  to  see  that  the  ne- 
cessity (of  the  child)  is  the  nation's  neces- 
sity; they  think  it  is  only  the  child's  neces- 
sity and  that  its  parents  should  look  after 
it,  the  said  parents  having  been  starved  in 
their  youth  out  of  all  possibility  of  looking 
after  themselves  effectively,  much  less  their 
children. 

Baby-killing  is  an  international  crime. 
The  English  kill  their  babies  fifteen  times  as 
fast  as  the  war  kills  men.  The  Germans 
are  worse.  The  Italians  worse  again.  The 
Russians  perhaps  worst  of  all.  I  don't  know 
exactly  where  the  Americans  come  in. 

A     TRAINING     COURSE     FOR 
HEALTH      INSTRUCTORS 

TO  release  trained  nurses  for  service 
at  the  front  and  for  positions  at 
home  necessitating  specialized  training, 
to  increase  the  number  of  public  health 
workers  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  if 
the  nursing  profession  remains  the  sole 
source  of  supply,  and  to  prevent  com- 
munities from  the  menace  of  epidemics 
and  an  increased  disease  rate  generally 
as  a  result  of  the  present  shortage  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  the  Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  has 
planned  a  new  course  for  the  training 
of  health  instructors  and  visitors. 

Realizing  that  much  of  the  work  is 
essentially  educational,  it  occurred  to 
the  association  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  all  probability  offered  a  fertile 
recruiting  ground  for  public  health  posi- 
tions which  cannot  be  filled  with  fully 
trained  nurses.  It  designed,  therefore,  a 
course  of  study  to  fit  college  and  normal 
school  graduates,  whether  already  en- 
gaged in  teaching  or  not,  for  work  in 
schools,  health  departments,  factory 
welfare  departments  and  dispensaries, 
now  carried  on  exclusively  by  nurses. 

Since  this  course  represents  a  new  ven- 
ture, Dean  Reber  and  his  associates  are 
anxious  to  have  as  their  students  only 
women  of  high  ability  and  social  vision. 


In  this  way,  they  hope,  the  present  emer- 
gency may  see  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  desirable  functionalization  of  public 
health  service ;  for  there  are  many  ele- 
ments in  the  training  of  a  nurse  which 
are  not  strictly  needed  for  the  equipment 
of  the  health  instructor. 

The  course  will  start  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  will  probably  be  of  ten 
months'  duration.  It  will  be  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Dr.  E.  V.  Brum- 
baugh, formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  City 
Health  Department,  and  will  be  given  in 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Extension  Division  which  already 
has  close  links  with  the  association. 
Some  of  the  leading  health  experts  of 
the  state  will  be  on  the  faculty,  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  training  course 
will  be  actual  field  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  various  social  and  health 
agencies  which  are  giving  their  co-opera- 
tion, including  the  state  department  of 
health.  Since  this  is  the  first  course  of 
its  kind,  so  far  as  the  Survey  is  aware, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects included  in  the  curriculum  may  be 
of  interest: 

Diagnosis  of  the  more  apparent  eye,   ear, 


nose,  throat  and  orthopedic  defects,  such  as 
nurses    are   trained    to   recognize. 

Detection  of  contagious  disease  symptoms 
and   actual  work  in  diagnosis. 

Elementary  bacteriology  applied  to  the 
study  of  sources  of  infection,  methods  of 
combatting   them,    and    disease   prevention. 

Purpose  and  methods  of  medical  inspection 
of   school   children. 

First  aid  and  home  nursing. 

Personal    hygiene. 

General  sanitation  with  special  reference 
to  that  of  the  home  and  the  school. 

Introductory  sociology  with  special  refer- 
ence to  health  and   adolescent  period. 

Record    and    record    keeping. 

The  value  and  use  of  vital  statistics. 

Methods  of  Health  teaching,  including 
work  in  designing  posters,  exhibits,  and  the 
use  of  corrective  gymnastics  and  recreational 
activities. 

Infant  hygiene  and  prenatal  instruction  of 
mothers. 

Instruction  of  the  tubercular  patient  and 
his  family,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  children  brought  into  contact  with 
tuberculosis. 

A  working  knowledge  of  factory  welfare 
activities,  the  probation  system,  pensions, 
and  other  laws  and  agencies  which  can  be 
utilized  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
child   and  of  his   family. 

Public  speaking. 

Using  the  newspaper  and  other  popular 
educational    agencies. 

Cooperation  with  existing  social   agencies. 

The  management  of  health  campaigns. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  PROHIBITION  ISSUE 
To  the  Editor:  At  last,  the  fate  of  war 
prohibition  is  to  be  decided.  It  has  the  right 
of  way  for  immediate  action  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  August  26.  It  must,  then 
[if  passed]  go  into  conference  with  the 
House,  and,  then,  unless  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  have  war  prohibition  by  the 
first  of  next  January.  This  time  is  given  to 
allow  the  wine-crop  of  California  to  be 
gathered  and  the  bankers  who  have  loans 
out  on  whiskey  to  get  them  adjusted. 

For  the  measure,  are  the  bulk  of  the 
southern  Democrats  as  well  as  the  western 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  too.  These  have 
constituencies  that  are  outraged  by  the  food, 
coal  and  man-power  waste  of  liquor. 

Against   the    measure    are    certain    eastern 


Democrats  and  Republicans,  too.  These  men 
represent  bankers  who  have  loans  out  on 
whiskey;  also  Tammany  and  that  ilk  who 
do  not  see  how  eastern  politics  can  go  on 
without  the  money  from  the  saloon,  and  last 
but  not  least,  they  represent  the  brewers 
themselves,  powerful  indeed  in  politics  in 
Washington.  With  these  men  fight  Senators 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Wadsworth  of  New 
York,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  and  admin- 
istration men  like  Mr.  Burleson  and  Samuel 
Gompers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  the  opposition 
of  the  more  reputable  sort,  the  banking  ele- 
ments, will  give  in.  For,  in  testifying  at  the 
hearing  on  war  prohibition,  Mr.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  National  Chemical,  said 
that  in  June  or  July  of  1917,  the  bankers  were 
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called  to  Washington  and  told  that  war  pro- 
hibition would  never  be,  but  permanent  pro- 
hibition was  coming,  and  to  go  home  and 
take  two  years  and  make  the  banks  ready 
for  it. 

Fifteen  months  was  what  the  banks  needed, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  and  as  the  present  amend- 
ment does  not  bring  war  prohibition  till 
January  1,  the  bankers  will  really  have  had 
the  fifteen  necessary  months. 

However,  there  are  beside  the  bankers,  the 
eastern  Democrats  used  to  the  election  fund 
from  liquor.     Here's  a  rub! 

It  comes  down  to  a  fight:  on  the  one  hand 
certain  interests  close  to  the  money  in  liquor; 
on  the  other  hand  the  virility  of  the  country 
crying  for  consistency  in  food  and  coal  con- 
servation. 

Those  who  are  with  the  western  and  south- 
ern Democrats,  those  who  want  war  prohi- 
bition, should  write  their  senators  now  and 
wire  them  on  August  25,  the  day  before  the 
bill  comes  into  the  Senate. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 
Ashland,  N.  H. 

A    CHRISTIAN    STOCKHOLM 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  the  reference 
in  the  Survey  of  July  20  to  a  leaflet  issued 
by  the  Boston  Group  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  calling  attention  to  a  proposal 
to  hold  an  International  Christian  Confer- 
ence in  September  at  Upsala  or  Christiania. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Survey  should 
style  this  leaflet  an  "attack"  on  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Council  should  seem  so  to  re- 
gard it.  It  was  certainly  not  so  intended, 
and  it  is  most  unfortunate  if  it  gives  that  im- 
pression to  an  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Council  decided  for  certain  reasons  not  to 
take  definite  action  for  the  time  being  on  the 
invitation  to  send  representatives  to  this  con- 
ference. Their  own  Clipsheet  made  that 
statement  on  April  1,  1918.  I  have  before 
me  as  I  write  a  letter  from  Dr.  Macfarland, 
the  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council,  writ- 
ten on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
from  which  no  other  inference  could  be 
drawn  than  that  so  late  as  June  3  the  admin- 
istrative committee  had  no  intention  of  taking 
the  matter  up  seriously  in  any  near  future, 
and  in  which  he  makes  no  mention  of  look- 
ing into  it  while  abroad  or  of  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  committee  that 
he  should  do  so.  The  danger  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  dropped  seemed  therefore  very 
real.  Earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  not 
be,  and  convinced,  as  the  leaflet  states,  that 
the  administrative  committee  itself  did  not 
desire  it  to  be  dropped,  the  Boston  Group 
of  the  Fellowship  sent  out  the  leaflet  in  the 
hope  of  acquainting  Christian  people  with 
the  proposal  to  hold  this  conference  and  get- 
ting them  to  acquaint  the  Federal  Council 
with  their  desire  that  speedy  and  favorable 
action    should   be   taken. 

Surely  an  honest  attempt  made  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit  to  induce  the  council  to  act  at  once 
in  a  matter  to  which  it  had  announced  that 
it  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  take  definite 
action  ''at  this  time"  cannot  be  called  an 
"attack." 

Now  that  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Council  have  stated  that  a  committee  is  fur- 
ther looking  into  the  matter,  the  Boston 
Group  of  the  Fellowship  will  certainly  not 
issue  any  more  copies  of  the  leaflet  without 
appending  a  note  stating  this  encouraging 
fact. 

May  I  add  that  I  can  clearly  see,  and 
sympathize  with,  at  least  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  Federal  Council  must  en- 
counter in  dealing  with  this  proposal  from 
the  Scandinavian  bishops?  Perhaps  it  is  not 
a  matter  with  which  the  council  can  or  ought 
to  deal.  Perhaps  the  plan  proposed  is  not 
at    all    the    right    one.     Yet    who    can    deny 


that  the  effort  must  in  some  way  be  made 
to  bring  Christian  people  together  to  pray, 
and  even  to  consider  "international  politics 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view,"  unless 
Christians  are  ready  to  confess  that  in  this 
crisis  they  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
method  of  Jesus? 

A.  J.   Muste. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


JOTTINGS 

AS  A  further  result  of  the  recent  revela- 
tions of  bad  living  conditions  in  Chester, 
Pa.  (see  the  Survey  for  July  28),  the  Chester 
city  council  on  July  24  held  a  special  meet- 
ing to  consider  a  proposal  made  by  John 
Molitor,  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Hous- 
ing, that  the  public  health  work  of  Chester 
be  administered  by  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, assisted  by  the  local  health  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health  and  San- 
itation of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
This  arrangement,  he  suggested,  should  con- 
tinue until  the  local  health  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  the 
advocacy  of  this  plan  by  Commissioner 
Trainer,  of  the  local  health  department,  the 
council  voted  against  it. 


LUDICROUS  scenes  took  place  in  the  police 
departments  on  several  occasions  recently 
when  American  women  who  had  never  been 
abroad,  who  were  fervent  patriots  and  lead- 
ers in  all  sorts  of  war  enterprises,  had 
to  write  themselves  down  alien  enemies  be- 
cause years  ago  they  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  getting  married  to  unnaturalized  Ger- 
mans. British  women  who  have  suffered  the 
same  indignity  have  secured  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  bill  re- 
moving their  disability.  Under  it  any  woman 
who,  after  marrying  an  alien,  wishes  to  re- 
main a  British  subject  may,  after  due  appli- 
cation,  have  her  citizenship   recognized. 


UNDER  the  new  commission  government 
of  Flint,  Mich.,  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ment is  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  administration.  It  will,  prob- 
ably, embrace  a  greater  variety  of  civic  ac- 
tivities than  any  other  city  department  that 
goes  under  that  name,  including  some  now 
carried  on  by  private  organizations  and  the 
supervision  of  the  poor  under  the  township 
system.  The  director  of  public  welfare,  who 
will  be  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  is 
to  have  charge  of  all  recreational,  charitable, 
reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  and 
agencies,  playgrounds,  cemeteries  and  plan- 
tations not  in  parks  belonging  to  or  con- 
trolled by  the  city.  He  will  have  super- 
vision over  the  city's  amusements,  will  com- 
pile statistics  of  poverty,  and  cooperate  with 
the  health  department  in  the  supression  of 
contagious  disease.  The  city  council  is  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
social  service  staff  to  conduct  investigations 
and  other  social  work,  but  the  director  may 
also  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  volun- 
teer workers.  He  may  make  cash  payments, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  institutional  pro- 
vision, to  aged  dependent  coupler  who  other- 
wise  might    become    separated. 

THE  BRITISH  LABOR  "SPLIT" 

{Continued  from   page 
nearly  a  third  of  the  executive,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  other  members  are   well   known 
to    hold    much    the    same    opinions.     RaraSIJ 
MacDonald  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

"It  is  difficult  to  use  terms  which  are  accu- 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  Supervisor  for  a  Trades 
School  for  colored  youth.  Address  2838 
Survey. 

VVAiM  1  t^u — uy  a  social  settlement  in  an 
Eastern  city  an  experienced  and  capable 
woman  director  of  cooking,  sewing,  house- 
keeping and  manual  training  classes  who 
can  also  assist,  as  opportunity  offers,  in  the 
general  work  of  a  settlement.  Also  a  general 
settlement  worker  who  has  special  ability  in 
the  organizing  and  managing  of  social  clubs, 
dramatics,   etc.     Address  2846   Survey. 

WANTED — A  director  for  a  small  social 
center.  Address  Montague  House,  1528  S. 
Main  St..  Rockford,  111. 

WANTED — About  October  1st,  woman 
experienced  in  Charity  Organization  work 
for  Assistant  General  Secretary  and  Super- 
visor of  visitors.  Must  do  some  public  speak- 
ing and  be  qualified  to  train  volunteers, 
including  college  students.  State  age,  health, 
education,  experience  and  present  salary. 
Send  photograph,  references  and  full  infor- 
mation. Salary,  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  Address  Public  Welfare  Bureau, 
444  Court  House.  Portland.  Oregon. 

WANTED — College  educated  young  man, 
unmarried,  not  over  35,  to  act  as  tutor  and 
athletic  companion  for  boy  of  16.  Requires 
man  with  patience,  tact  and  love  for  boys. 
Salary  $2500.00  per  year  and  living  expenses. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience  and  send- 
ing copies  of  letters  of  recommendation. 
Address  Charles  H.  Wilson,  89  Crofut  St., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  and  di- 
rector  of  girls'  activities  wanted  in  one  of 
the  largest  settlements  in  the  east.  State 
fully  experience,  training,  compensation, 
and  briefly  express  point  of  view  on  the  op- 
portunity of  the  social  settlement.  Address 
2850  Survey. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's 
home.  Nursing  experience  preferred.  Un- 
usual  opportunity.     Address  2851    Survey. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  Social 
Center.  New  gymnasium,  club  rooms,  play- 
ground and  other  modern  equipment.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  experienced  person. 
Address  Guy  T.  Justis,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  with  training  experi- 
ence and  executive  ability,  desires  position. 
Middle  West  or  South  preferred.  Excep- 
tional  references.    Address  2845  Survey. 

WELL  qualified  and  experienced  social 
worker  (male)  seeks  position  as  executive. 
Present  salary  five  thousand.  Address  2847, 
Survty. 

TRAINED  JEWISH  WORKER,  who 
specialized  in  girls'  work  in  all  phases,  also 
Domestic  Relations  cases  open  for  engage- 
ment September  1.  Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress 2P49  Supvfv. 

HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  ten 
years'  experience,  wishes  position  in  New 
York  City.  Can  speak  German,  Yiddish, 
some  Polish.    Address  2853  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical.  Obstetrical.  Chil- 
dren. Dietetics.  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Tra  ning  School  Dkpart- 
ment.   Sanitarium,    Battle   Creek,   Mich. 


rate  without  being  too  definite,  but  one  may 
sny  that  now  on  the  National  Executive  of 
the  Labour  Party,  majoritarians  and  minori- 
rarians  are  about  equally  balanced,  and  in 
the  Labour  Party  Conference  the  minori- 
tarians  seem  to  be  getting  the  majority." 

These  little  differences  of  opinion,  with 
their  little  organizations  registering  the  dis- 
sent, are  a  lively  and  pleasing  characteristic 
of  the  British  community.  No  one  takes  th?m 
seriously.  We  have  had  the  British  Workers' 
League  and  the  National  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party,  and  now  the  unnamed  new 
political  party  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. No  one  objects,  because  nothing  will 
happen.  A  few  halls  will  be  hired.  A  few 
elderly  Tories  will  attend.  Then  still  an- 
other new  political  party  will  be  launched, 
again  with  the  same  old  group  of  jolly  tars 
on  the  poop.  Again  Captain  Tupper  and 
Mr.  Wilson  will  be  hai'ed  by  the  Morning 
Post  as  the  saviors  of  England.  Again  cer- 
tain noble  lords  will  tell  us  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  British  workingmen  is  in  the 
right  place.  If,  then,  Northcliffe,  Hughes, 
Bottomley  and  Pemberton  Billing  will  lead 
in  the  cheering,  the  ceremony  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Labor  has  grown  restive  at  being  tied  on 
to  the  government  car.  The  situation  was 
incorrectly  analyzed  by  our  delegation  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
is  no  drift  toward  the  right.  There  will  be 
no  split  by  powerful  trade  unions,  des:ring 
the  pure,  undiluted  knockout-blow-in-Beriin 
policy.  There  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  small  minority  element  of  labor  which 
advocates  that  policy  alone.  But  there  is  a 
drift  toward  the  left  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, led  by  Robert  Williams,  secretary  of 
the  Transport  Workers  (not  J.  B.  of  the 
Musicians),  Smillie  and  several  other  indus- 
trial leaders  of  immense  power.  This  drift 
is  towards  immediate  peace  by  negotiation. 
Against  this  drift  Henderson,  Clynes  and 
Thomas  fight.  They  fight  by  means  of  a 
strong  central  policy,  which  advocates  the 
use  of  both  the  military  and  the  diplomatic 
weapons  against  Germany. 

To  sum  up,  British  labor  differs  on  details 
of  war  policy.  It  is  united  on  labor  policy, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  group.  It 
is  being  held  steadily  on  the  job  of  winning 
the  war  by  its  leaders  of  the  center — Hender- 
son, Clynes,  Thomas,  Purdy,  Ogden,  McGurk. 

Let  not  Americans  forget  the  genius  of 
compromise  in  the  British.  They  march  up 
to  a  crisis  and  then  settle  their  differences 
and  go  on  together.  There  is  a  permanent 
small  dissident  group  outside  every  British 
movement.  But  90  per  cent  of  the  Bri'ish 
people  cleave  to  the  regular  order,  the  estab- 
lished leaders,  the  allegiances  of  their  life- 
time. The  British  Labour  Party  could  not 
be  split  by  dynamite.  They  will  do  their 
differing  and  their  fighting  in  a  cozy,  home- 
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A  Training  Course  in  Organi7at>on  and   Leader- 
ship of  Recreational  and  Patriotic  Activities  for 
Working-  Girls  designed   to   fit   students   for   any 
kind  of  girls'  club  »\  ork  will  be  given  at  Colum- 
bia   I'niversity,    Nov    York    City,   September    11 
to     October     11,     under     tbe     auspices     of     the 
National     League    of     Women     Workers,     which 
organizes  evening  clubs   for  working  women. 
Students    will    be    ready    to    take    po  itions    by 
October  15  and  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment  agencies  specializing  in  social  service. 
Wr'te   for   prospectus   of  the  c"ur  e  to 
NATIONAL   LEAGIE   OF  WOMEN   WORKERS 
35  East  30th  Street,  New  York 


like  way  inside  the  group.  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson,  Mr.  Seddon  and  Victor  Fisher  (with 
their  three  parties)  will  never  pry  Mr. 
Clynes,  Mr.  Ogden,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Purdy, 
Mr.  Smillie,  Robert  Williams  and  the  other 
masters  of  trade  unionism  loose  from  the 
Labour  Party.  And  where  coal  and  cotton 
transport  and  shipbuilding  are  found,  there, 
too,  will  be  found  the  rest  of  trade  unionism. 
Neither  the  head  of  the  Musicians'  Union 
nor  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Cossacks  and  his 
Morning  Post  will  make  any  dent  on  the 
ranks   of   organized    labor. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Adult  Education  and  the  War.  A  plea  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born  adult.  By  Max  Loeb,  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago. 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.  20  pages  of  practical 
food  facts,  illustrated  with  nine  food  charts  now 
in  use  by  hundreds  of  institutions.  Invaluable 
for  educational  work  along  public  health  lines. 
Single  copy,  by  mail,  $  25.  By  dozen,  $2.00. 
Lots  of  100  to  500,  per  copy,  $.12.  500  up,  $.10. 
Bureau  of  Food  Supply,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  105  East 
22  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Heaven  and  Hell.  Swedenborg's  great  work.  100 
pages,  15  cts.  postpaid  Pastor  Landenberger, 
Windsor  Place,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Cooperative  Store.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St..  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,    Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union   Square,   New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton   Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week.  $3:  once  a  month.  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield.  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America.  2  West   13  St.,  New  York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknoivn  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  6  TJOW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■LA  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  'which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
lancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers',   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Intercollegiate  Socialistic  Soc. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,   Hi. 
Efficiency  Work.   Bmr. 
Electoral    Reform.   Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   tons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study   and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Prev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,    Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,    Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics,   Ahea. 
Home   Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical    Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid.   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,   Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.   Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Nlws,   Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will, 
Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 

Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 

Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


Fccca. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,   Nophn. 
Race    Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.    of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Pola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,   Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau  of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacju. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of    Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca.  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.   A. 
Xatl.   League   for   Woman's  Service. 
Xatl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Xatl.   Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.    War    Work     Council, 

Y.   M.  C.   Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,   Ntas,    Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  see  y:  131  E,  23  St  . 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance:   efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra 
tion;  maternal  nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.     PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION 

LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  A.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

> 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 26* 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
geu'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC.— Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 


acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,   $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.      Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman  : 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 
Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 
Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.   O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization    of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government   agencies. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL      ORGANIZATION      FOR      PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John   R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIOl; 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labot. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs.  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  ttie 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


A  Novel  by  the  Brother  of   Frank   Norris  having   qualities   of   Story  Interest,  Imagination,  Power    and 
Comprehensive  Picturing  of  Life  equal  to  those  of   "The  Pit"  and  "The  Octopus". 

SALT,  OR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
GRIFFITH  ADAMS 


By  Charles  G.  Norris 


Net,  $1.50 


A  vivid  PICTURE  of  American  Life 

An  absorbing  STORY  about  American  People 

A  scathing  CRITICISM  of  American  Methods  of 

Rearing  and  Educating  Children 

This  striking  story  of  Modern  American  Life  is  being  received  with 
Enthusiasm  as  these  CMtical  Extracts  will  show: 

Boston  Transcript : — "A  finely  significant  novel  writteiB with  a, $eep  understanding  of  the  facts  and  with  a  spiritua 
insight  that  does  not  flag  even  for  a  moment  as  it  throws  light  into  "the  d;irk  corners  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  novel  to  awaken  us  to  obscure  and  seldom  acknowledged  truths  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Norris  does  for  us  in  'Salt.'  " 

Los  Angeks  Times: — "It  is  evident  that  the  same  force  whi'h  made  Frank  Norris  a  permanent  meteor  is  in  Charles 
Norris.  There  is  more  refinement  of  style  in  'Salt'  than  in  pnything  Frank  Norris  ever  wrote,  but  the  novels  of  the  two 
brothers  are  much  alike  in  artistic  methods  and  almost  identnal  in  spirit.  Charles  Norris  is  the  more  subtle,  the  more 
psychological,  the  more  penetrating." 

New  York  Tribune: — "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  book  is  assuredly  one  that  must  be  very  seriously  reckoned  with 
amid  the  important  fiction  of  the  day.  We  must  acclaim  the  author  as  a  master  of  the  novel  writer's  art  and  must  look 
with  delighted  anticipation  for  further  works  from  his  gifted  pen." 

Boston  Post: — "An  arresting  and  truth  telling  story,  helpful  in  its  body  blows  at  hypocrisy  and  sentimentalism." 

New  York  Nation: — "Whatever  one  may  feel  to  be  the  limitations  of  the  central  thrme  and  the  central  figure,  there  is 
no  escaping  the  steady  pedestrian  force  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  the  oft<  n  surprising,  impressive,  and  home-felt 
quality  of  the  portraiture.  One  has  the  feeling,  'Whether  these  things  and  people  are  all  true  or  not,  this  place  is  true, 
this  atmosphere,  this  society:  it  is  America,  it  is  us!'" 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: — "Certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  recent  months." 

New  York  Times: — "Mr.  Norris  proves  in  this  novel  that  his  kinship  to  his  famous  elder  brother,  Frank  Norris,  is  more 
than  physical.  For  he  shows  that  he  possesses  the  other's  ability  to  tell  a  story  and  to  envisage  in  its  scope  wide  and  graphic 
views  of  society  and  vivid  character  portrayal.  As  a  novel,  it  is  a  good  story,  worth  reading  by  any  cne  who  likes  fiction 
of  high  grade.  But  it  is  much  more  than  that,  for  the  author  ha6  seriously  and  honestly  endeavored  to  make  it  'a  criticism 
of  life.'  " 

Philadelphia  North  American: — "Not  without  interest  and  significance  as  a  contemporary  study  of  the  times,  quite 
apart  from  its  rare  quality  as  a  work  of  fiction." 

New  York  Sun: — "  'Salt'  is  sure  to  be  successful.  Not  so  much  because  it  is  a  big  thing  well  done  and  a  great  many 
people  will  like  it  as  because  a  great  many  more  will  not  like  it — will,  in  fact,  be  badly  shocked.  .  .  .  He  has  shaken 
the  foundation  of  that  class  which  is,  in  turn,  the  foundation  of  our  national  life  until  the  whole  structure  topples;  and  that 
this  has  been  done  only  after  deep  and  earnest  thought  renders  the  shock  proportionately  greater." 

SALT:  OR,  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GRIFFITH  ADAMS  went  into  its  SECOND 
edition  within  four  weeks  of  publication. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO 
COULDN'T-GET-OVER-IT 

By  ALFRED  SCOTT   BARRY.  Net,  $1.50 

A  tender,  beautiful  novel,  about  a  wonderful  little  girl  and  an 

old  bookseller,  touching  some  things  at  tbe  very  heart  of  life,  and 

told  with  a  delicate  touch  that  will  appeal  straight  to  the  emotions 

of  all   readers. 

THE    FOUR    HORSEMEN    OF   THE 
APOCALYPSE 

Bv  VINCENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ,  author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the 
Cathedral."  Net.  J1.90 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  Spanish  by  Charlotte  B.  Jordan. 

A  superb  drama  of  modern  life,  leading  up  to  and  describing 
the  first  ttane  of  the  Great  War  in  France. 

The  'Four  Horsemen"  are  Pestilence.  War,  Famine,  and  Death, 
who  precede  the  Great  Beast  01  the  Revelations. 

The  work  of  a  great  genius  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  by 
the  weeks  of  tension,  violence,  and  bnrror  which  culminated  in 
the  great  epic  of  the  Battle  of  the  Murne,  and  by  the  splendor  of 
the  Spiiit  of  Fr:nnc  under  the  trinl.  In  Press 

A  VILLAGE  IN  PICARDY 

Bv    RUTH    GAINES,   author   of   "Treasure   Flower,"   "The    Village 
Shield  "  Net,  $1.50 

Introduction  by   Dr.  William  Allan  Neilson  of  Smith  College. 

Telling  how  the  solicitude,  care,  attention  and  practical  measures 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  have  brought  new  hope  and  energy 
to  the  despairing  remnants  of  what  had  one  been  a  buopy  and 
prosperous  village.  A  true  account  by  a  member  of  the  Smith 
College  Unit  which  will  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  America  what 
the  civilian  population  of  France  in  the  war  tone  are  bearing 
today. 


FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  SILENT  WATCHERS 

England's  Navy  During  the  Clreat  Wat :  What  It  Is  and  What  We 

Owe  It. 

By  BENNETT  COPPLESTONE 

SIMPLE   RULES   AND   PROBLEMS   IN   NAVIGATION 

By  CHARLES  H.  CUULER  Net.  $3.50 

AMERICAN   PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

Tin  ir   Economic  and    Financial  Anpecte. 
b>   ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN  (Editor). 

GIRLS'  CLUBS 

Their  Organization  and  Management 
By  HELEN  .).  FERRIS. 

FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO 

An  Autobiography  by   W,   H     HUDSON. 

FURTHER  INDISCRETIONS 

By  A  Woman  of  No  Importance,  author  of  ' 
and  Indiscreet." 

THE  FABRIC  OF  DREAMS 

By   KATHERINE  TAYLOR  CRAIG. 

LANTERNS  IN  GETHSEMANE 

Rj    W  1 1. LAUD  WATTLES. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  SURVIVAL 

By    ALGERNON    BLACKWOOD. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  A  CHILD 

By  ALICE  MINNIE  HERTS  HENIGER. 
NEW  AND  OLD 

By  EDITH  SICHEL 


'Memories  Discreet 
\    i    15.00 


Net.  52.50 


Net,  J1.25 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice* 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.  S.  Burleson  Postmaster-General. 
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Other  People's  Shoes 

By  Jess  Perlman 

Practical  Patriotism 

By  Estelle  Frances  Ward 

Minnesota's  Heritage 

By  Maud  A.  Merrill 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  WAR  WORKERS 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  EMBASSY  OF  LABOR 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  MODERN 
PENOLOGY 


TO  MAKE  DELAWARE  A  MODEL  STATE 

INFANT  LIFE  IN  A   WAR  BOOM  CITY 

MIDWIFE   SUPERVISION   AND   CHILD 
SA  VING 


Price   10  Cents 


August  17,  1918 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  {see  page 
573). 

The  Facts  About  Conscientious  Objectors 
in  the  United  States.  (Under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  May  18,  1917.)  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  70  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  Problem  of  Immigrants  After  the 
War.  Done  by  Francis  P.  Malgeri,  with 
foreword  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Tupper.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Social  Service  Council 
of  Unitarian  Women,  Boston. 

100  Per  Cent  Speller.  Revised  Edition.  By 
Sherwin  Cody.  Business  Practice  Series. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York. 

The  Land  Grant  of  1862  and  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges.  By  Benj.  F.  Andrews, 
specialist  in  Land  Grant  College  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Education.  Price  10  cents. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Negro  New-Comers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  By 
George  Edmund  Haynes.  Price  20  cents 
each,  $15  per  hundred.  Home  Missions 
Council,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Country  Life  and  Rural  Problems.  Pre- 
pared by  Mary  Katharine  Reely.  Study 
Outline  Series.  Price  25  cents.  The  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company,  958  University  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Surveys  in  Mental  Deviation  in  Prisons, 
Public  Schools  and  Orphanages  in  Cali- 
fornia. Under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Joint  Committee.  California  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Published 
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Other  People's  Shoes 

By  Jess  Perlman 

DIRECTOR,   JEWISH    EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE,   BALTIMORE 


T  Tl  CARIOUS NESS  is  another  name  for  brotherhood.  Wear  the  other  man's  boot  and  you  will 
y  be  ready  to  clasp  his  hand.  Look  through  the  glasses  your  neighbor  -wears,  and  you  will  acclaim 
him  your  next  of  kin. 


JONES  is  in  trouble.     He  is  an  ordinary  fellow,  quite 
simply  constructed,  looking  out  on  life  with  the  eyes 
of  any  ordinary  man  in  his  class.     He  finds  in  life  no 
extraordinary  complexes.     But  he  is  in  trouble.     He 
comes  to  me. 

Now  I  am  a  social  worker.  As  such  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  men  in  trouble.  And  so  I  deal  effectively  with  Jones. 
Or  I  am  not  a  social  worker.  I  am  an  average  business  man, 
and  so  have  made  no  special  study  of  men  in  trouble.  But  I 
have  a  brother;  I  know  what  I  should  tell  him  if  he  were  in 
trouble.  What  is  more,  I  am  a  man  more  or  less  like  Jones 
myself.  I  know  how  I  should  act  if  I  were  in  Jones'  place. 
Or  at  least,  I  ask  myself  how  I  would  act  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  other  words,  I  lace  up  Jones'  shoes  on  my 
feet.  If  I  be  fairly  well  equipped  mentally,  I  shall  find  the 
shoes  fit.  I  advise  Jones,  I  give  him  my  sympathy,  I  make 
him  feel  I  am  the  kind  of  friend  he  wants  to  have,  and  I  ac- 
tually try  my  best  to  be.  It  is  not  an  impossible  task,  for  I 
understand  Jones,  a  man  like  me.  His  psychology  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  mechanism  like  mine.  Jones  makes  me  vicari- 
ous, and  so  I  can  be,  if  you  will,  Jones'  big  brother. 

VLADAMIR  PAVLOVITCH  comes  to  see  me.  He  is 
in  trouble.  He  is  a  recently  arrived  Russian,  a  Bolshe- 
vik, as  red  as  the  very  devil.  I,  perhaps, 
am  not  a  Bolshevik.  I  am  an  average 
business  man.  Pavlovitch  is  built  like 
me,  he  wears  his  clothes  as  I  do,  he  cuts 
his  hair  as  I  do — and  as  Jones  does.  I 
put  myself  in  Vladamir's  place  and  I 
find  I  cannot  stand  on  my  feet.  His 
shoes  won't  fit  me. 

I  cannot,  with  my  American  point  of 
view,  get  back  of  the  bulging  brow  of 
Pavlovitch.  And  Pavlovitch,  after  the 
novelty  of  me  has  worn  off,  no  longer 
considers  me  in  any  light  but  that  of  a 
well-meaning  interloper.  He  accepts  my 
cigars,  but  not  my  advice.  I  try 
to    help    him    frame    his    politics,    and 
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I  only  discourage  him.  I  offer  him  a  helping  hand,  and  he 
squints  suspiciously  at  my  outstretched  fingers,  suspecting  no 
doubt  the  presence  of  a  brickbat  concealed  by  means  of  my 
American  legerdemain.  I  cannot  fathom  the  Russian  psy- 
chology of  Vladamir  Pavlovitch,  however  earnest  about  doing 
so  I  may  be.  He  is  too  far  away  from  me.  Vicariousness  is 
here  illogical  and  unscientific.  No  two  different  things  can 
occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to  be  his  big 
brother,  and  I  prove  to  be  only  a  cousin  many  times  removed. 


L>  He  may  have  come  to  me  of  his  own  volition,  which  is 
very  unlikely.  Or  he  may  have  come  to  me  led  by  the  hand 
of  a  probation  officer,  or  a  child  welfare  worker,  or  some 
other  professional  or  lay  interested  person.  However,  he  is 
here,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Jones,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Vlada- 
mir Pavlovitch,  I  must  try  to  extricate  him,  as  best  I  may. 
from  his  trouble.  I  must  put  on  his  shoes.  I  must  be  vica- 
rious.    I  must  be  his  big  brother. 

What  a  delicious  joke!  Here  am  I,  almost  six  feet  tall, 
and  almost  half  as  broad,  attempting  to  put  my  unmention- 
ably  large  feet  into  the  worn  and  torn  shoes  of  little  Willie 
Brown.  I  sit  in  my  office  with  Willie  by  my  side,  and 
in  my  home  with  Willie  absent,  and  I  tug  and  I  tug  to 
no  avail.  I  study  his  shoes,  heel  and  sole, 
instep  and  uppers,  and  I  cannot  get  my 
feet  into  them.  Why,  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  is  a  score  of  years  or  more  since  I 
was  little  Willie  Brown.  I  don't  even  re- 
member what  my  little  shoes  looked  like, 
and  the  sight  of  this  other  boy's  only  im- 
presses upon  me  the  seriousness  of  my 
mnemonic  aphasia.  It  is  like  the  sight 
of  a  face  that  I  vaguely  remember  but 
cannot  place.  And  if  I  am  a  man  of  con- 
science, I  reluctantly  but  firmly  surren- 
der the  shoes  of  Willie  to  a  fitter  person. 
And  what  happens?  Some  other  fel- 
low like  myself  does  his  level  best,  and 
having  perhaps  more  zeal  but  less  con- 
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science  then  I,  undertakes  the  redemption  of  Willie.  This  is 
a  much  more  intricate  problem  even  than  the  case  of  Vladamir 
Pavlovitch.  For  all  I  know,  the  Russian's  shoes  may  be  too 
large  for  me.  My  feet  may  swim  in  them.  But  Willie's 
shoes!  Lord  have  mercy!  I  can't  even  put  my  toes  into 
them.    .    .    . 

I  HAVE  unfailing  confidence  in  the  Big  Brother  move- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  unquestionable  nobility  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  inception  of  Big  Brother  work. 
I  believe  in  and  I  love  the  fine  unselfishness  of  those  men, 
young  and  old,  who  give  their  services,  either  as  volunteers 
or  for  an  honorarium,  to  the  salvation  of  their  younger 
brothers.  And  if  I  question  their  complete  efficacy  or  if  I 
suggest  a  possible  line  of  improvement  it  is  with  no  degree 
of  contempt  and  with  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  beauty 
and  the  quality  of  their  self-sacrifice. 

I   think  that   I   have  in   the   parables  themselves  set  forth 
both  my  criticism  and  an  intimation  of  my  solution. 

I  believe  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  glaring  facts  if  we- 
are  satisfied  with  "handing  over"  the  young  delinquent  or 
near-delinquent  to  the  care  of  a  young  man,  enthusiastic, 
unselfish,  and  burning  with  a  love  for  children,  but  not 
trained — and,  worst  of  all,  no  longer  a  boy.  We  lack  vicari- 
ousness.  Do  we  for  a  moment  honestly  imagine  that  the 
little  boy  who  has  already  proved  himself  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  anti-social  is  going  to  respond  without  question 
to  the  influence  of  a  man  entirely  outside  his  own  social 
pale?  This  lad,  who  has  not  "gone  straight"  even  in  the 
association  of  his  own  fellows — will  he  be  led  on  to  the 
proper  path  by  the  hand  of  one  who  is  not  of  his  own?  Yes, 
he  will,  providing  his  Big  Brother  is  so  wise  and  well  trained 
that  his  capacity  for  vicariousness  is  unquestioned.  But  such 
Christ-like  men  as  can  with  rightful  confidence  "suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  them"  are  rare  indeed.     Therefore  we 


should  seek,  if  not  a  different  means  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  an  additional  one ;  if  not  a  new  one,  at  least  one 
too  flagrantly  neglected. 

The  only  one  who  can  successfully  redeem  a  "fallen"  boy 
is  another  boy.  Yes,  and  I  have  examined  with  care  the 
influence  of  one  bad  apple  on  a  barrel  of  good  ones.  I  do 
not  at  all  suggest  that  little  boys  be  made  Big  Brothers  of 
other  little  boys.  I  do  suggest  that  they  be  made  com- 
panions under  the  supervision  and  with  the  advice  of  older 
Big  Brothers. 

If  I  am  a  Big  Brother  I  must  lend  my  little  brother  (my 
mother's  son)  to  the  boy  that  I  am  working  with.  Because 
of  each  other's  company  they  can  enjoy  the  baseball  game 
that  I  take  them  to  more  than  one  of  them  would  in  my  com- 
pany alone.  They  can  chat  together  of  things  that  only 
they  know  intimately  about  and  that  I  have  long  forgotten. 
They  can  sing  together  songs  that  I  may  enjoy  but  might  not 
sing,  and  certainly  would  never  excite.  And  they  can  play 
games  together.     I,  alas,  am  much  too  fat  for  that. 

I  might  possibly  suggest  the  development  of  small  organi- 
zations of  picked  boys  from  the  schools,  from  settlement 
clubs,  from  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  from  other  existing  groups, 
these  organizations  of  young  boys  to  be  consistently  taught 
what  friendship  means,  what  opening  one's  arms  to  a  stranger 
means.  Out  of  respect  for  their  age  and  its  limitations  I  would 
keep  them  unconscious  of  the  very  idea  of  delinquency,  but  I 
would  give  even  boys  this  opportunity  for  service.  I  would 
prepare  them  to  be  ready  to  befriend — I  would  rather  say  to 
"brother" — any  boy  in  need  of  comradeship  who  might  be 
brought  to  them. 

We  must  find  feet  to  fit  the  shoes  of  our  little  Willie 
Browns.  And  we  can  find  them  only  in  the  possession  of 
other  boys  like  Willie  Brown,  who  could  be  taught  a  measure 
of  vicariousness  and  who  have  had  that  rare  gift  given  them 
by  God,  anyhow. 


Practical  Patriotism 

The  Work  of  the  Woman's  Defense  Committee  of  the  Council  of 

National  Defense,  Illinois  Division 

By  Est e lie  Frances  JVard 

VICE-CHAIRMAN,  WAR  INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DIVISION 


WHEN  the  Illinois  Division  of  the  Woman's 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
the  Woman's  Committee,  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, was  organized  in  May,  1917,  its  purpose 
was  defined,  in  brief,  as  a  means  of  coordinating  all  forms  of 
women's  activity  in  order  to  help  win  the  war.  It  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  new  club,  it  was  merely  a  means  of  using  more 
effectively  the  agencies  of  peace  times  for  the  emergencies  of 
war  times. 

At  a  conference  held  after  the  committee  had  been  in  ex- 
istence for  a  year,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  chairman,  recalled 
this  primary  and  essential  purpose  of  the  organization  by 
saying: 

I  beg  you  to  put  aside  all  trivialities,  all  the  unimportant  things 
of  life  and  to  dedicate  yourselves  solemnly  to  the  task  of  winning 
the  war. 

That   there  is  every   intention  on  the  part  of  the  women 


of  the  state  to  do  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  663,980  of 
them  have  registered  for  war  work,  that  nineteen  hundred 
local  units  of  the  organization  are  in  active  operation,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  cities,  towns,  the  separate  wards  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  many  of  the  school  districts,  have  their  local  com- 
mittees. The  county  chairmen  form  the  county  auxiliary, 
together  with  other  representatives  appointed  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  of  which  Mrs.  Bowan  is  the  only  woman 
member.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  woman's  committee  is 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Dow. 

The  women  of  Illinois  are  not  only  standing  behind  the 
men  of  the  army  and  navy  through  the  agency  of  the  many 
war-relief  activities  operating  in  the  state,  but  they  are  fighting 
a  battle  at  home  to  increase  the  production  of  food  and  of 
other  necessities  needed  by  ourselves  or  our  Allies;  to  guard 
against  waste  in  every  phase  of  life;  to  remove  ignorance 
of  the  great  issues  for  which  we  and  our  Allies  are  fighting; 
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to  increase  public  interest  in  a  high  standard  of  health,  not 
only  as  a  humanitarian  measure  but  as  a  war  measure ;  to  stim- 
ulate the  desire  for  practical  training  among  women  in  order 
that  they  may,  when  the  need  comes,  take  the  places  of  men 
in  industry  with  the  least  possible  readjustment;  so  to  direct 
the  energies  of  our  young  people  that  their  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm may  take  the  form  of  activities  useful  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  state — in  short,  so  to  direct  the  whole  civ- 
ilian activity  of  the  state  that  they  may  successfully  do  their 
part  in  winning  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  advance  the 
constructive  plans  of  future  peace  time.  How  far  this  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out,  and  what  methods  are  used  in  its 
pursuit,  may  be  judged  from  a  glance  at  the  work  of  the 
various  state-wide  departments. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  state  into  units  was  effected 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Jessie  I.  Spafford,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  In  the  experience  of 
the  chairmen,  successful  organization  only  follows  personal 
visits  by  the  county  chairmen  to  their  township  units.  The 
county  meeting  held  monthly  in  rotation  in  different  towns  of 
the  county  is  a  variation  of  the  same  idea. 

A  Census  and  Its  Results 

Registration  of  women  for  war  service  was  the  first  great 
work  of  the  organization  and  was  begun  under  direction  of 
Mrs.  Harlan  Ward  Cooley.  It  was  explained  as  a  census 
which  would  give  the  government  a  working  knowledge  of 
where  women  are,  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  are 
willing  to  do,  and  as  a  purely  voluntary  act,  whether  they 
offered  trained  or  untrained,  paid  or  unpaid  service.  With 
use,  it  has  developed  into  a  practical  directory,  filed  locally, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  supply  at  the  same  time  the  need 
for  woman's  service  of  community,  state  and  nation. 

The  first  step  was  the  training  of  literally  thousands  of 
women  as  registrars.  Classes  were  held  in  many  quarters 
of  Chicago,  and  expert  teachers  traveled  through  the  state, 
holding  classes  and  explaining  not  only  the  method  but  the 
patriotic  reasons  for  taking  the  registration.  Where  the  in- 
structor could  not  go,  a  handbook  was  made  to  take  her  place. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  registration  depended  very 
largely  on  the  skill  of  the  registrar  and  her  understanding  of 
the  subject.  The  results  of  the  registration  were  very 
even,  some  townships,  even  some  counties,  reporting  100 
per  cent  registration,  while  in  others  the  results  were 
negligible.  In  many  districts,  the  registrars  continued  their 
efforts  by  making  a  house-to-house  canvass,  in  the  country  by 
long  motor  rides  to  isolated  farms.  These  visits  incidentally 
became  compaigns  of  patriotic  education.  It  developed  that 
the  woman  who  most  needs  the  registration  is  the  one  who 
must  be  educated  and  enlightened  before  she  is  willing  to  sign 
her  card.  Prejudice  and  sometimes  fear  of  consequences  had 
to  be  overcome.  Sometimes  the  man  of  the  family  prevented 
registration.  At  one  time,  whole  districts  were  flooded  with 
propaganda  calculated  to  prevent  women  from  registering, 
which   met   with   some   success   among   foreign-born   women. 

In  some  cases,  the  reasons  for  registration  were  not  well 
understood  and  the  cards  kept  unused,  awaiting  some  special 
government  request.  Girls  under  twenty-five  who  registered 
for  foreign  service  were  disappointed  because  they  were  not 
immediately  sent  to  France.  Certain  rural  communities  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  need  to  use  their  cards,  as  they  knew 
everybody  in  town  and  just  what  they  could  do.  Almost 
without  exception,  such  a  town  later  on  complained  that  their 
committee  was  overworked  and  ready  to  break  down.  A  glance 
at  their  cards  would  reveal  hidden  talents  and  possibilities 
for  service  on  the  part  of  capable  women  who  heretofore  had 


taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  public  activities  of  the  district. 
Registration  continued  through  the  state  until  the  roads 
were  made  impassable  by  winter  weather.  It  has  since  been 
carried  on  continuously  in  towns  and  cities  and  was  resumed 
with  the  return  of  suitable  weather  in  the  counties  where  re- 
sults had  not  been  satisfactory.     One  registrar  stated : 

We  started  out  for  statistics  but  we  secured  the  human  story  of 
the  women  of  Illinois.  We  found  their  training  or  their  pathetic 
lack  of  it,  their  ability  to  give  service,  their  accomplishments,  their 
aspiration,  their  giving  without  stint  for  their  country's  need  or 
else  selfishly  withholding. 

The  registration  has  put  a  mirror  into  the  hand  of  every 
woman  who  has  filled  out  a  card,  wherein  she  has  a  vision  of 
her  capabilities  and  her  shortcomings,  and  of  her  commercial 
and  social  value  to  the  state.  Many  were  appalled  to  find 
how  little  trained  service  they  were  capable  of  giving ;  and 
an  immediate  result  may  be  that  their  daughters  will  have  a 
more  specific  vocational  education  than  their  mothers. 

Nothing  has  more  hastened  the  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility in  the  serious  work  of  the  times  among  girls  and 
women  than  registration.  From  the  farming  districts,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  reported  that  registered  women  are  giving  twice 
the  service  they  would  have  given  if  left  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  carrying  on  the  farms  merely  for  their  own  good 
and  that  of  their  families.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  if  registration  has  done  nothing  else  than  to  make  the 
American  woman  visualize  herself  as  a  patriotic  citizen  and 
a  prop  to  the  state,  then  woman's  part  of  the  war  is  half  won. 
To  waken  the  imagination  of  663,980  women  out  of  three 
million  is  a  notable  achievement. 

The  first  reported  result  of  registration  was  a  general 
speeding  up  of  Red  Cross  work  throughout  the  state.  For, 
in  that  work  the  women  found  their  most  obvious  opportunity 
for  service.  Obversely,  now  that  the  Red  Cross  is  tempora- 
rily restricting  its  production  of  surgical  dressings,  the  women 
have  turned  back  to  the  Council  of  Defense  registration  to 
furnish  them  with  other  activities. 

Another  immediate  result  was  the  opening  of  night  schools 
or  continuation  schools  for  women  in  widely  separate  parts 
of  the  state.  Where  the  local  chairman  in  charge  of  courses 
of  instruction  could  go  to  her  school  board  with  a  substantial 
list  of  women  who  had  registered  as  wanting  definite  training, 
usually  in  commercial  lines  or  languages,  there  was  little  for 
the  official  to  do  but  open  the  schools.  In  many  places  women 
who  had  registered  to  give  instruction  took  over  these  classes. 

All  the  organizers  of  nation-wide  drives  have  turned  to  the 
files  for  workers.  When  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  needed  lists  from  the  Library  Commission,  the 
Springfield  Unit  immediately  put  volunteers  on  the  work  and 
returned  typewritten  reports  with  admirable  dispatch.  When 
the  Red  Cross  in  a  certain  town  found  that  their  hospital 
garment  department  was  neglected  for  the  more  interesting 
work  on  surgical  dressings  and  the  easier  knitting,  the  chair- 
man went  to  the  registration  files  and  called  up  on  the  tele- 
phone a  number  of  women  who  had  registered  for  sewing. 
The  response  was  quick  and  effective.  Employers  of  women, 
seeing  that  this  is  a  mine  from  which  to  replenish  and  expand 
their  working  force,  have  conferred  with  the  department  reg- 
istering women  for  paid  positions.  Thus,  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  state  institutions,  depleted  by  the  nurses  and  doctors  en- 
listing for  war  service,  applied  for  help.  The  neighboring 
unit  of  the  Women's  Committee  believes  that  this  staff  can  be 
renewed  effectively  through  the  files  of  the  registered  women 
of  the  district. 

Men  realized  the  uses  of  the  registration  files  more  quickly 
than   the   women   themselves.      The   chairmen   of   exemption 
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boards  appealed  to  the  registrars  for  assistance  before  the  first 
week  of  registration  was  over  and  have  been  using  the  service 
ever  since.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  looks  to  the  files  for  help. 
Lists  of  those  who  registered  as  statisticians,  file  clerks,  sten- 
ographers, and  other  trained  workers  have  already  been 
turned  over  to  the  government  to  supply  the  immediate  need 
of  the  ordnance  and  other  departments.  In  Chicago  alone 
3,450  volunteers  have  been  assigned  in  the  past  two  months. 
One  of  the  workers  testifies : 

It  is  a  wonderfully  satisfactory  thing,  this  tying-up  of  the  volun- 
teer to  the  job  for  which  she  is  needed.  It  is  worth  while  going  out 
and  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  it  started.  We  have  a 
marvelous  instrument  in  our  hands,  the  first  of  its  kind,  a  voluntary 
registration  of  women  for  unselfish  service.  Nothing  must  be  left 
undone,  no  stone  unturned,  to  prove  that  in  Illinois  as  an  educa- 
tional factor,  as  an  inspiration  and  a  spur,  as  a  means  of  placing 
volunteers  and  finding  workers  for  the  government,  our  registration 
is  invaluable. 

Perhaps  no  other  department  better  illustrates  the  choice 
of  the  right  woman  for  the  right  place  than  Mrs.  Joseph 
Coleman's  department  of  publicity.  Report  after  report  tes- 
tified that  the  newspaper  women  of  the  state  have  responded 
splendidly  to  the  call  and  opportunity.  In  several  instances, 
women  have  devoted  much  space  in  their  own  newspapers 
to  all  forms  of  women's  war  activities,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  copy  could  be  cast  as  real  news. 

Answering  the  Nation's  Call 

The  government's  call  for  food  production  has  led  to  the 
organization  in  eighty-five  of  the  counties  of  food-production 
committees  with  all  the  ramifications  of  township  units.  The 
state  chairman  of  food  production,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap, 
says: 

Everywhere  you  go,  food  production,  including  gardening,  poultry 
raising  and  bee  culture,  is  the  topic  of  conversation,  especially  among 
town  and  country  women,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  city 
woman  manifesting  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject.  As  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  for  the  year  gradually  falls  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  Food  Production  Department,  it  will  fall  with  added  responsi- 
bility and  force  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Conservation  Department 
(under  Isabelle  Bevier),  for  there  is  a  large  supply  of  food  to  be 
conserved  because  of  these  activities  in  production. 

The  Conservation  Department  is  not  the  only  department 
with  which  food  production  walks  hand-in-hand.  The  chair- 
man continues: 

Already  statistics  are  being  given  in  regard  to  better  health  condi- 
tions, some  localities  claiming  50  per  cent  better  health  over  last 
year  at  this  time,  due  to  two  reasons — the  exercise  required  of  the 
individual  to  produce  the  garden,  and  the  greater  use  of  vegetables 
in   the  diet  of   all,   as  vegetables  become   more  plentiful. 

The  Food  Production  Committee  Department  is  not  alone 
in  finding  that  in  developing  machinery  to  conduct  their  war 
activities  they  are  building  a  permanent  means  for  social  im- 
provement in  their  localities. 

The  "hand-in-hand"  spirit  between  food  production  and 
conservation  has  found  its  high  mark  in  one  county  which 
reports: 

We  are  constantly  met  by  this  question  from  farm  women:  "What 
use  is  it  to  us  overburdened  farm  women  to  produce  more  garden 
crops  when  the  chances  are  we  cannot  take  care  of  them  after  they 
are  produced?" 

The  real  success  of  food  work  depends  upon  an  organized  plan  of 
canning  and  food  preservation.  This  country  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem through  the  agency  of  the  Home  Workers'  Club  which  has 
worked  out  a  plan  of  exchange  whereby  the  town  women  gather  all 
the  surplus  from  the  farms  and  take  care  of  it.  Credit  slips  are 
given  to  the  farm  women  who  may  return  these  slips  at  any  time 
in  exchange  for  whatever  products  they  prefer  from  the  canning 
center. 

This   "municipal    cannery"   has   been    worked   out   by   a   committee 


appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  is  backed  by  a  small 
amount  of  city  money.  Three  types  of  assistants  are  used  in  the 
canning:  high  school  girls  who  are  given  school  credits  for  work 
done;  normal  school  pupils,  specializing  in  dietetics;  interested 
women  organized  under  the  Women's  Club  in  such  a  way  that 
each  woman  is  subject  to  call  on  a  certain  day  of  each  week.  A 
transportation  committee  is  keeping  communication  going  between 
town  and  country,  covering  each   rural   route  twice  each  week. 

All  interest  allied  to  that  of  food  production  is  that  of  the 
Illinois  Girls'  Working  Reserve,  the  twin  sister  of  the  Boys' 
Working  Reserve.  Its  particular  function  is  that  of  assisting 
the  overworked  farmers'  wives  to  save  the  food  produced, 
especially  the  small  fruits. 

The  older  sister  of  the  Girls'  Working  Reserve  is  the  Illi- 
nois Division  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  under 
Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake.  These  women  are  still  in  the  prepared- 
ness state.  They  have  no  desire  to  go  out  into  the  agricul- 
tural world  with  nothing  but  zeal  and  patriotism  for  equip- 
ment. The  farm  at  Libertyville  is  training  forty-two  care- 
fully selected  young  women  in  general  farming,  including 
dairy  and  poultry-raising.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  against 
an  acute  shortage  of  farm  laborers  when,  to  produce  sufficient 
food  for  our  army  and  our  civilian  population,  women  will 
have  to  work  on  the  land. 

A  practical  result  of  the  interest  aroused  in  food 
production  and  conservation  has  been  the  added  demand  for 
county  advisers  throughout  the  state.  Another  helpful  agency 
has  been  the  food  exhibits  which  have  had  marked  influence 
on  housekeepers,  and  especially  on  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion. Public  schools  also  have  been  an  agency  in  spreading 
the  use,  the  needs  and  methods  of  food  conservation.  No 
greater  patriots  can  be  found  in  the  state  than  the  public 
school  teachers  and  the  librarians.  Both  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  and  have  used  their  influence  to  the  uttermost. 
Through  these  campaigns  of  education,  the  orders  of  the  food 
administrator,  with  their  recommendations  for  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes and  abstinence  from  certain  foods,  have  been  followed 
with  an  increasingly  loyal  and  rapid  response. 

Certain  of  the  state-wide  departments  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  naturally  group  themselves  together  as  in- 
terdependent units.  Such  a  group  is  formed  by  the  Social 
Hygiene  Department,  under  Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros;  Recrea- 
tion for  Girls,  under  Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy ;  Social  Service, 
under  Mrs.  Dunlap  Smith,  and  Women  and  Children  in 
Industry  under  Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins.  All  four  activities 
have  been  amply  proved,  by  the  experience  of  our  Allies 
and  enemies  during  the  past  four  years,  to  be  of  first  im- 
portance as  war  measures.  All  engage  in  preventive  work  in 
their  various  channels  and  tend  to  build  up  the  general  morale 
of  the  community  and  to  permanent  betterment  of  the  state. 

All  the  departments  are  dependent  on  the  education  of  the 
general  public.  During  the  past  year  more  than  two  hundred 
speakers,  directed  by  Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank,  have  succeeded 
in  arousing  public  interest  and  in  carrying  the  message  of  the 
great  drives  not  only  in  and  about  Chicago,  but  throughout 
the  state.  They  have  addressed  audiences  estimated  to  total 
319,459  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  registration  of  women  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  to  be  useful  to  the  state  and  to  take 
one's  place  in  the  war  program  most  women  need  special 
training.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  department  of  Courses 
of  Instruction,  under  Mrs.  William  Hefferan,  to  find  out 
where  such  training  could  he  given  throughout  the  state  as 
well  as  in  Chicago,  and  to  stimulate  interest  among  women 
generally  in  taking  definite  training.  Affiliated  with  it  is  an 
employment  bureau  to  place  the  women  who  through  changed 
conditions  must  seek  paid  employment. 
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The  Department  of  Child  Welfare,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ira 
Couch  Wood,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fund,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  war  activities,  but  has  been  started  the  latest.  Warned  by 
the  experience  of  other  warring  nations,  Illinois  is  taking 
preventive  measures  in  order  that  her  infant  population  shall 
not  bear  an  undue  part  of  the  burden  of  suffering  brought 
about  by  the  war.  As  the  government  has  started  a  nation- 
wide campaign  of  the  same  nature,  work  on  its  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  state  has  been  combined  with  a  constructive 
program  of  concrete  activities  which  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  standard  of  health  and  strength  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations. This  last  department  has  perhaps  the  most  con- 
crete and  far-reaching  program  of  any  work  yet  started  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  should  be  made  ef- 
fective in  every  part  of  the  state  by  women  who  are  consci- 
entiously interested  in  the  real  development  and  improvement 
of  the  nation. 

The  War  Information  Department,  developed  by  Virginia 
G.  Chandler,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  all  the  main 
departments  by  keeping  them  constantly  in  touch  with  printed 
material  bearing  on  their  individual  activities  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  Much  of  this  material  is  reduced  to  graphic 
and  compact  form,  such  as  digests,  broadsides,  form  speeches 
and  a  story  service  for  the  use  of  speakers  and  workers  who 
are  too  busy  to  read  the  longer  pamphlets  and  monographs. 
Distribution  is  also  made  to  schools,  clubs,  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  state.  Two  hundred  and  ten  chairmen  of 
local  committees  constantly  send  reports  from  the  various 
counties  covering  such  subjects  as  the  extent  and  cause  of 
apathy  toward  the  war,  where  patriotic  literature,  both  in 
English  and  in  foreign  languages,  can  be  placed  to  advantage, 
and  other  questions  of  such  scope  as  to  enable  the  headquarters 
office  to  visualize  conditions  in  widely  varying  localities  and 
to  act  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 

The  great  war-relief  activities,  including  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Department  of  Allied  Relief,  have  their  own  very 
distinct  organization,  yet  they  are  represented  on  the  state 
board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Red  Cross, 
represented  by  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  Doane,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  June  conference  to  give  the  latest  message 
from  all  of  its  great  departments  in  order  that  the  news  might 
be  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  state.  They  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  more  and  yet  more  nurses  for  foreign  service  and 
called  attention  to  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  teaching  centers  for  Red  Cross  subjects  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  in  order  that  women  generally  may  be 
able  to  some  extent  to  supply  the  lack  of  trained  nursing 
service  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Department  of  Allied  Relief,  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Tyson,  is  working  not  only  for  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium and  France,  but  also  for  Rumania,  for  Serbia,  for  the 
Poles,  and  for  Italy.  To  have  the  work  of  the  various  relief 
organizations  collected  under  one  department  enables  a  much 
simplified  presentation.  For  a  practical  expression  of  the 
debt  which  the  American  people  owe  to  the  men  who  for  three 
years  have  fought  the  battles  of  all  democratic  nations,  these 
agencies  of  Allied  Relief  afford  a  ready  channel,  and  one  that 
appeals  to  all  women  of  Illinois. 

The  value  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  message  of  various  drives  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  government  departments  was  instanced  at  the  June 
conference.  With  an  audience  of  eight  hundred  intelligent, 
devoted  and,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past  year  could 
supply,    trained    women,    representing   communities    from   the 


Ohio  river  to  the  Wisconsin  line,  the  opportunity  was  seized 
by  the  government  representatives  of  the  state  to  give  the 
messages  from  their  various  departments. 

Harry  Wheeler,  food  administrator  of  Illinois,  gave  a  most 
illuminating  talk  on  the  needs  and  reasons  for  the  constant 
changes  in  the  food  administrator's  requests.  The  women 
were  inducted  into  the  problems,  not  only  of  securing  suf- 
ficient supplies  for  the  world's  present  needs,  but  into  the 
difficulties  of  railroad  transportation,  ship  shortage,  and  their 
relation  to  what  the  women  of  this  state  must  do  to  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  the  Food  Administrator.  Similarly  the 
women  do  their  part  in  helping  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  United  States  War  Camp  Community  Service  also 
has  its  message,  and  its  appeal  to  the  women  of  the  state. 
This,  of  course,  is  meeting  with  ready  response.  More  im- 
portant, however,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  women 
of  the  state  have  entered  enterprises  of  a  kind  which  in  the 
past  few  of  them  would  have  thought  of,  are  the  two  strong 
arms  of  any  great  undertaking,  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace : 
finance  and  publicity.  The  women  of  Illinois  have  proved 
themselves  able  financiers  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  in  less 
popular  campaigns.  The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
produced  concrete  results.  Operating  as  an  independent  com- 
mittee, its  chairman  sitting  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
general  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, it  proved  the  interdependence  of  these  organizations 
for  a  successful  accomplishment  of  their  independent  activi- 
ties. The  total  amount  of  bonds  sold  through  the  women  of 
Illinois  was  $55,513,800. 

All  other  war  activities,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Bowen,  were  sub- 
ordinated for  the  time  to  the  raising  of  the  loan.  All  news- 
paper space  was  reserved  for  that  campaign.  The  two  hun- 
dred speakers  were  turned  over  to  it  in  a  body;  a  bibliography, 
prepared  by  the  War  Information  Department,  was  dis- 
tributed to  128  libraries,  and  a  subscription  just  short  of  a 
million  dollars  was  raised  by  the  state  headquarters  them- 
selves. 

A   New   Attitude   of   Mind 

The  whole  work  of  the  Women's  Committee  was  crystal- 
lized by  Samuel  Insull,  state  chairman  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  when,  speaking  for  the  whole  council,  both  men 
and  women,  he  said: 

The  leading  activity  that  we  have  to  carry  on  is  to  do  whatever 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  from  Washington.  Our  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  is  to  follow  orders.  To  my 
mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  be  connected  with.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  composed 
of  men  and  women,  or,  men  and  a  woman,  drawn  from  every  walk 
of  life  ...  sit  around  a  table  and,  after  the  strongest  kind  of 
discussion,  invariably  come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  by  any  means,  but  they 
have  just  one  idea  in  view  .  .  .  that  is,  the  best  way  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  are  running  this  war,  namely, 
the    authorities    at   Washington. 

The  June  conference  made  it  evident  that  a  great  change 
had  come  over  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  women  of  the 
state  as  a  result  of  the  activities  here  told.  Rural  women 
have  caught  the  point  of  view  of  the  town  dwellers,  and  city 
women  now  know  the  problems  and  burdens  of  the  farmers' 
wives.  City  and  country  women  alike  have  learned  to  think 
and  talk  in  terms  of  the  state,  and  from  the  state  in  terms 
of  the  whole  nation.  They  have  even  gone  a  step  beyond 
this  and  are  able  to  view  the  war,  and  their  own  part  in  it, 
in  terms  of  all  the  Allied  countries.  Thinking  internation- 
ally is  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  state  of  mind,  say,  in 
April,   1917. 


Stories  of  Wood 

By  the  Immigrant  Sculptor 
Charles  Haag 


S 


the 


CULPTORS  no  less  than 
painters  and  minstrels 
have  delighted  in  inter- 
preting the  elfin  folk  of 
forest.  But  Charles  Haag, 
whose  immigrant  and  labor 
groups  were  told  of  some  years 
ago  in  the  Survey,  has  left  the 
beaten  paths  in  a  series  of  wood 
carvings  which  were  on  exhibition  recently  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute.  The  Chicago  Post  called  them  "a  genuine  con- 
tribution," the  Chicago  Record  Herald  "something  new  .  .  . 
that  is  arousing  the  interest  of  artists  and  art  lovers,"  the  Trib- 
une "a  story  never  told  before  of  trees  and  of  forest."  The 
distinction  of  the  exhibition  is  best  put  in  the  words  of  Dudley 
Crafts  Watson,  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute, 
where  the  carvings  were  shown  earlier.     Mr.  Watson  writes: 

He  has  taken  wood  and  remembered  that  it  was  once  a  part  of 
a  living  tree  and  he  has  told  with  it  the  story  of  wood,  of  trees,  of 
forests,  as  it  has  never  been  told  before.  With  a  sharp  blade  he 
hacks  and  hacks  at  the  poor  pitiable  dead  chunk  of  wood  until  he 
has  cut  away  all  the  bondage  and  freed  the 
spirit  of  the  living  thing  hidden  therein.  As 
the  germ  of  life  is  held  in  a  minute  seed,  so 
is  the  spirit  of  a  tree  enwrapped  in  its  every 
limb  and  knot  and  branch,  and  as  the  spirit 
never  dies,  so  does  Charles  Haag  prove  that 
the  soul  of  a  tree  is  there  in  the  wood  if  we 
but  have  the  vision  to  perceive  it. 

In  the  childlike  truth  and  naivete,  and  the 
simple  and  perfect  eloquence  of  this  workman's 
art,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  the  vision  of  a 
prophet,  and  the  immortal  expression  of  a  true 
creator.  Milwaukee  has  seen  the  like  but  sel- 
dom and  in  the  history  of  the  Art  Institute  but 
twice. 


Mr.  Haag,  an  immigrant,  was  an  itiner- 
ant worker  in  Europe  before  coming  to  this 
country.  His  work  of  carving  has  been 
done  in  a  little  barn-studio  not  far  from 
Silvermine,  Connecticut,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Haag  live  simply  in  an  old  three-room  farm- 
house by  the  side  of  a  singing  brook.  He 
gathers  his  wood  from  farmers  and  wood- 
cutters in  the  countryside.  Perhaps  the 
best  story  of  the  work  and  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  worker  is  that  of  Amelia 
von  Ende  in  her  series  of  essays  on  Scandinavian  artists  in 
America,  in  the  American  Scandinavian  Review.     She  writes: 

A  surprise  was  in  store  for  me  when  Haag  showed  me  his  recent 
works.  Living  close  to  nature,  in  communion  with  the  forest,  his 
imagination  alive  with  the  nature-myths  of  Scandinavian  lore,  he 
has  begun  to  carve  in  wood  the  epic  of  the  forest. 

Only  a  man  loving  the  woods  as  he  does  could  conceive  and 
successfully  realize  such  a  plan.  To  him,  wood  is  not  merely  wood  : 
it  is  part  of  the  tree,  part  of  the  forest,  of  living,  growing,  ever- 
creating  nature.  Charles  Haag  sees  the  hidden  relation  between  all 
living  things  and  associates  the  life  of  man  with  the  life  of  the  tree. 
He  conjures  the  very  spirit  of  the  living  tree  out  of  a  piece  of  dead 
wood.  It  is  amazing  how  plastic  wood  becomes  in  the  hands  of  this 
artist.     He  has  released  from  their  sleep  the  forest  sprites  of  ancient 
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lore,    has    visualized    and    embodied 
them  in  their  own  element.  .  .  . 

Haag's  woodland  sprites  are  neither 
nymphs  nor  dryads.  They  are  not 
ideal  human  forms.  They  show  no 
attempt  at  "anatomy,"  at  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  canons  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art.  They  seem  to  have  simply 
grown — risen  out  of  the  wood.  There 
is  Father  Oak,  broad  of  base,  the 
powerful  trunk  crowned  with  a  head 
of    Olympian    dignity,    a    symbol    of 

virile  strength,  holding  in  his  hand  the  acorn,  the  seed  of  the  future. 
There  is  the  Walnut,  a  sturdy  fighter,  hard  and  tough  of  fibre, 
defiant  of  pose;  and  there  is  the  Chestnut,  bare  of  limbs,  with  but 
a  few  leaves  clinging  to  a  drooping  hand,  a  pathetic  embodiment 
of  the  tragic  fate  that  threatens  his  race  in  this  country.  The  young 
Pine  is  a  figure  of  a  young  girl,  exquisitely  graceful  of  form  and 
chaste  in  conception. 

Not  only  the  trees  but  the  people  who  dwell,  and  work, 
and  play  in  the  forest  have  been  impersonated  in  the  wo'id 
by    Mr.    Haag: 

.  .  .  They  are  pioneers  blazing  a  trail,  sturdy  forms  of  men  and 
women  clearing  the  forest  and  making  the  wilderness  blossom  and 
bear  fruit.  They  are  rolling  logs;  they  shoulder  the  axe;  they  trudge 
along,  sickle  in  hand,  or,  like  the  old  man  of  the 
forest,  they  stop  in  their  pilgrimage  to  rest  on 
a  heavy  staff  and  look  about.  Pathfinders, 
strugglers,  builders  of  a  new  world,  thev  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  Real,  without  being  repul- 
sively realistic,  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  who 
faces  the  facts  of  life  without  blinking;  who 
has  pondered  much  over  the  past  of  our  coun- 
try and  is  following  with  his  eyes  the  vision  of 
a  dim  future.  No  native  artist  has  grasped 
more  deeply  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  than  has 
Charles  Haag,  a  Swede  by  birth  and  an  Ameri- 
can by  adoption.  Even  now,  as  I  close  the  eves 
to  my  immediate  surroundings,  I  imagine  mv- 
self  in  that  studio  and  see  from  the  corner  by 
the  door  the  good,  plain  face  of  old  Abe,  beard- 
less, yet  unmistakable,  rising  out  of  a  log  and 
flanked  by  a  rail,  looking  out  upon  a  world 
which  has  sadly  changed  since  his  time.  And 
from  the  opposite  wall  smiles  down  upon  me  the 
relief  portrait  of  another  representative  Ameri- 
can: Walt  Whitman.  To  have  singled  out 
those  two  men  as  special  objects  of  his  hero- 
worship  is  significant.  It  gives  us  the  measure 
of  the  man   and  artist,  Charles   Haag. 

Nor  has  the  immigrant  sculptor  forgot- 
ten some  of  those  promptings  of  his  demo- 
cratic conscience  which  lent  significance  to  his  earlier  works. 
The  two  fireplace  panels  which  are  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  suggest  his  protestantism. 
In  order  to  get  the  contrast,  however,  betAvecn  the  paunch  of 
the  one  and  the  meager,  bent  figure  of  the  other,  the  figures 
must  be  seen  in  profile. 

Another  interesting  group  is  one  in  which  the  chief  figure 
is  an  old  country-woman  looking  down  from  a  square  pedestal 
upon  four  men — a  pleading  lawyer,  a  scheming  money-lender, 
a  crafty  politician  and  a  polished  society  man  ;  the  old  anti- 
thesis of  the  peasantry  and  the  people  who  live  by  their  wits. 
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THE  LANDLORD: 
POMPOUS  AND 
HEAVY-PAUNCHED 


THE  TENANT: 

A  MEAGRE  TYPE 

OF  PEASANTHOOD 


THE  DYING  CHESTNUT 


Haag  "has  taken  pieces  of  oak,  wal- 
nut, chestnut,  bay  and  pine,  and  has 
made  them  into  figures  that  symbolise 
the  spirit  and  suggest  the  story  of 
the  trees." 


THE  CASUALTY  LIST 

By   James  H.   Brewster 

LET  us  not  grieve  that  lives  so  young  and  brave 
.    And  precious  talents  for  the  truth  are  spent: 

What  fitter  sacrifice  could  one  present 
Oppress'd  humanity  to  serve  and  save 
From  lies,  and  death  in  life — worse  than  the  grave ! 

Each  proud  immortal  spirit  will  resent 

Our  selfish  mourning.     They  who  gladly  went 
To  fight  truth's  battles,  and  unmurm'ring  gave 
Their  all  upon  the  torn  and  bloody  field, 

Fought  a  good  fight,  bold  with  a  noble  zeal, 
Yet  yearning  for  the  day  when  wars  shall  cease. 

They  ask  that  we  complete  their  work,  nor  yield 
Till  selfish  force  gives  way  to  common  weal, 

And  men  shall  freely  choose  to  dwell  at  Peace. 


Minnesota's  Heritage 

From  the  Mountaineers  of  the  South1 
By  Maud  A.  Merrill 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH,  MINNESOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLEMINDED 


THERE  is  a  certain  section  of  the  state  in  the  valley 
of  the  Minnesota  river  where  for  generations  have 
lived  and  propagated  families  which  show  a  strain 
of  defect  and  degeneracy  appalling  in  its  scope  and 
social  cost.  These  strains  have  so  intermarried  that  the  net- 
work of  relationships  constitutes  a  formidable  ramification  of 
social  incompetency.  Twenty-five  cases  in  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Feebleminded  represent  a  vastly  larger  number 
of  defectives  in  this  community  more  or  less  consanguineous 
or  distantly  connected,  who  should,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  be  colonized  and  isolated. 

Current  legend  and  the  authentic  records  of  the  early  settlers 
trace  these  people  to  the  "old  convict  stock  which  England 
threw  into  America."  Dr.  Jordan  traces  the  wanderings  of 
these  people  by  their  invariable  trail  of  human  wreckage. 
"The  assisted  emigration  at  Jamestown  years  ago  has  left  its 
trail  of  pauperism  and  crime  from  Virginia  across  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  even  to  California  and  Oregon. 
Wherever  its  blight  has  gone  there  are  the  same  frowsy  chil- 
dren, starved  horses,  barking  cur  dogs,  carelessness,  vindictive- 
ness,  and  neglect  of  decency."  Minnesota,  too,  has  fallen 
heir  to  a  share  of  this  refuse  from  England's  house-cleaning. 
Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  delightful  account  of  "Visitin'  Round  in 
Minnesota,"  has  retold  the  story  that  we  have  heard  so  many 
times  in  our  investigations  of  the  ancestors  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  who  have  drifted  to  the  institution  from 
this  section.  How  the  builders  of  the  railroad  in  one  count\ 
financed  the  scheme  by  importing  poor  white  trash  from  the 
South.  How  "they  sent  capable  smooth-tongued  missionaries 
to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
and  actually  imported  several  hundred  families  of  'poor 
white  trash'  into  the  Minnesota  valley.  They  paid  their 
passage,  fed  them  for  one  winter,  employed  them  on  the  rail- 
road work,  settled  them  in  the  country  along  its  surveyed 
route,  kept  them  sufficiently  long  to  make  them  legal  voters, 
and  then  put  the  twenty-year  bond  issue  .  .  . "  and  the 
railroad  went  through!  The  story  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  citizenship  of  these  incapables  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  that  miserable  specimen  of  the  human  species,  the 
boss  politician.  It  is  estimated  that  these  mountaineers  and 
their  descendants  have  cost  the  taxpayers,  in  jail  sentences 
and  reform  schools,  state  prison  and  other  state  institutions, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

These   families   have   intermarried    and   consorted,    in    that 


1The  present  story  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  feeblemindedness  in  its 
various  aspects,  several  of  which  are  to  be  published  in  the  Survey.  The 
studies  are  the  result  of  field  surveys  made  from  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Feebleminded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics.  This  work  was  begun  and 
continued  for  five  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers.  It  was  his 
plan  to  supplement  the  stories  of  these  families,  represented  by  inmates  in 
the  institution,  with  commentaries  and  conclusions  based  on  his  thirty-five 
years  of  experience  in  work  with  the  feebleminded.  His  death  in  January, 
1917,  made  it  impossible  to  complete  the  plan  as  at  first  outlined.  It  is  at 
his  request  that  the  writer  is  publishing  the  stories  as  at  first  planned  except 
for  the  omission  of  the  invaluable  contribution  of  Dr.  Rogers'  conclusions. 
The  story  presents  the  facts  as  we  fttund  them  in  the  investigation  of  the 
family  history.     The  names  are,  of  course,  fictitious. — Author. 
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valley  out  of  the  stream  of  competition,  and  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  self-help  because  they  have  so  long  failed  to  exer- 
cise it.  These  people  are  the  defectives,  the  degenerates  and 
delinquents  from  among  whom  have  descended  perhaps  a 
dozen  families,  who  are  represented  by  some  member  in  the 
school  for  feebleminded  and  whose  history  we  have  studied. 

I 
MILLY— CHILD  OF  THE  STREETS 

IN  the  days  before  X had  a  civic  house-cleaning,  Pete 
Monaghan's  saloon  used  to  flourish  down  on  a  little  back 
street  near  the  river  front,  where  the  dingy  little  shops  huddle 
close  together  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  law  and  avoid 
drawing  attention  to  their  devious  transactions.  Pete's  saloon 
was  the  favorite  rendezvous  for  the  water-front.  There 
used  to  gather  around  the  grimy  old  table  a  gang  of  loafers 
and  bums,  river  men  and  small  tradesmen,  the  keepers  of 
the  pawn  shops  and  so-called  second-hand  stores  and  others 
whose  trade  was  not  so  obvious,  to  drink  and  gamble  and 
carouse  especially  of  a  Saturday  night.  And  here  night  after 
night  Meg  Radwell  and  Milly,  her  tiny  daughter,  used  to 
come  after  their  rounds  of  the  saloons  where  Milly  sang  for 
Meg's  drinks.  The  frail,  dark-eyed  child  had  known  in 
her  short  life  such  depths  of  degradation  as  only  the  human 
kind,  stript  of  its  humanity,  seems  capable  of.  Scenes  of 
ribaldry,  drunkenness  and  profanity  were  her  only  childish 
memories.  Her  home  was  the  resort  of  the  vile  companions  of 
her  mother  and  the  scene  of  her  father's  drunken  carousals. 

When  she  was  thirteen  years  old  her  parents  were  divorced 
and  Milly  went  to  work  in  restaurants  to  support  herself. 
Milly  was  a  pretty  girl — the  sort  of  prettiness  that  in  the 
little  restaurant  where  she  worked  used  to  attract  undesirable 
attentions  from  the  men  who  dined  at  her  tables.  But  Milly. 
sophisticated,  flippant  and  adept  in  the  use  of  profanity,  cared 
only  for  pretty  clothes  and  "a  beau." 

After  this  she  worked  in  several  homes  but  only  for  a  short 
time  in  any  one  place.  She  was  always  discharged  as  irre- 
sponsible, unreliable  and  with  little  knowledge  of  or  inclina- 
tion to  learn  the  domestic  economy  of  her  employers.  Her 
mother  had  married  again,  this  time  the  "black  sheep"  of  a 
reputable  family.  The  stepfather  paid  Milly  marked  atten- 
tions and  vied  with  her  own  father  in  his  eagerness  to  "take 
her  buggy-riding,"  so  Milly  was  discharged  by  her  mistress, 
who  felt  that  such  parental  solicitude  boded  ill  for  the  girl. 

When  she  was  only  fifteen  and  working  at  the  time  in  a 
restaurant,  Milly  gave  birth  to  an  idiot  child  weighing  at 
birth  only  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  child,  a  girl,  lived 
to  be  sent  to  this  institution.  One  eye  is  congenitally  unde- 
veloped and  other  is  sightless.  Her  mental  age  at  the  age 
of  eleven  is  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  father  of  the  child,  Billv  Toiler,  is  a  ne'er-do-well  who 
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never  appears  to  work  at  anything.  His  reputed  occupation 
is  "playing  the  piano  for  shows,"  but  when  he  isn't  playing  in 
saloons  he  is  usually  hanging  about  Pete  Monaghan's  with 
a  gang  of  worthless  drinking  fellows.  Feebleminded  Billy  is 
tuberculous  and  a  "cigarette  fiend."  He  has  never  been 
arrested  for  anything  but  breach  of  the  peace  and  drunken- 
ness, but  legend  connects  him  with  the  several  "rather  shady 
affairs"  that  every  small  town  tells  you  about  in  confidential 
whispers.  After  the  child  was  born  and  his  reluctant  admis- 
sion of  fatherhood  forced,  Billy  Toiler  offered  to  marry  Milly. 
but  the- woman  who  kept  the  restaurant,  wiser  than  her  kind, 
advised  the  girl  against  that  course.  Though  innocent  of 
eugenic  intentions,  the  woman  knew  that  most  of  the  Toilers 
were  "born  short"  and  that  marriage  with  Billy  meant  being 
"saddled  with  a  worthless  scalliwag"  to  support. 

Billy  has  a  feebleminded  brother,  a  teamster,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  around  the  saloons  playing  the  braggart  and 
drinking  whenever  he  has  any  money  to  buy  a  drink  or  can 
borrow  any. 

The  father  of  Billy  Toiler  was  at  one  time  a  stonemason, 
but  became  so  alcoholic  that  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't  work, 
and  so  obscene  and  brutal  that  his  wife  would  endure  him  no 
longer.  Forced  to  support  him  in  idleness  and  care  for  her 
children  as  well,  she  sought  relief  in  the  divorce  court.  He 
has  become  a  tramp. 

The  two  brothers  of  the  elder  Toiler  are,  like  him,  exces- 
sively alcoholic  and  grossly  immoral.  Jim  is  a  carpenter.  He 
married  a  woman  like  himself,  and  they  have  been  separated 
but  are  now  living  together  again.  But  Wilk,  the  other 
brother,  a  railroad  man,  married  a  woman  of  finer  caliber  who 
divorced  him  because  of  his  conduct.  She  and  her  daughter, 
both  normal,  intelligent  women,  live  together  happily,  free  of 
Wilk  Toiler  and  his  kind. 

Billy's  Family  Tree 

As  FAR  as  three  generations  back  in  the  Toiler  history  they 
have  been  of  the  same  worthless  stock.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Billy  Toiler  was  a  man  of  no  principle.  It  is  said 
by  people  who  knew  him  that  "he  never  paid  for  anything  he 
could  get  out  of  paying  for."  He  was  very  alcoholic,  like  his 
sons  and  grandsons.  A  cousin  of  Billy's  father  is  in  the  schot 
for  feebleminded;  placed  there  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
when  it  was  recognized  that  she  was  feebleminded.  This 
woman  is  the  daughter  of  two  normal  people.  There  are  two 
other  feebleminded  cousins  of  Billy's  father;  neither  of  them  in 
an  institution. 

Billy  Toiler's  mother  is  a  poor,  futile  creature,  who  tries  to 
keep  house  for  her  two  good-for-nothing  sons.  Her  person 
and  surroundings  are  filthy  and  she  complains  whiningly  that 
she  used  to  be  healthy,  but  she  has  had  "such  a  hard  lot  of 
it  and  so  much  trouble  with  that  drunken  bum"  (her  husband) 
that  she  is  "worn  out."  She  presents  a  ponderous  but  saggy 
appearance,  and  one  would  infer  that  she  was  suffering  from 
all  "the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to."  She  has  some  nerv- 
ous trouble  which  manifests  itself  in  a  twitching  of  the  muscles 
about  the  nose  and  lip  and  is  tuberculous. 

Her  sister  Mary  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Mary's 
husband  was  very  alcoholic.  Three  of  her  children  died  of 
tuberculosis ;  one  died  of  diphtheria ;  four  were  stillborn ;  and 
of  the  two  boys,  who  are  living,  one  is  tuberculous. 

Mrs.  Toiler's  sister  Nellie  died  of  tuberculosis  as  a  young 
woman  and  of  her  other  two  sisters  one  is  a  nurse,  afflicted 
with  "nerves  and  a  pain  in  her  back,"  and  the  other  is  mar- 
ried, and,  from  Mrs.  Toiler's  point  of  view,  quite  uninterest- 
ingly healthy.  As  she  contemptuously  expressed  it,  she  and 
her  husband   and   ten  children   are  "all  as  healthy  as  pigs." 


Mrs.  Toiler's  father  also  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
He  was  an  Englishman  and  his  wife,  a  sturdy  old  lady  yet, 
has  heart  leakage  and  rheumatism.  In  her  youth  she  was  like 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Toiler,  sexually  immoral.  Both  women 
are  notorious  along  the  water-front  and  were  for  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  miserable  lot  that  frequented  such  places  as 
Pete  Monaghan's  saloon  and  the  houses  along  the  circuitous 
little  back  street. 

Milly's  Parents 

Milly's  parents  have  been  followers,  if  not  believers,  of  the 
old  Shinto  maxim  of  Japan,  "Let  men  know  by  your  deeds 
who  were  your  ancestors." 

Her  father,  "Con"  Radwell,  was  at  one  time  a  blacksmith. 
But  after  his  marriage  to  Meg  Ranney  he  drank  so  heavily  and 
became  addicted  to  such  excesses  that  his  business  was  neg- 
lected and  he  lost  the  shop.  The  two  of  them  were  of  a  kind. 
After  he  left  Meg  and  married  another  woman  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a  state  penitentiary  for  larceny,  his  wife  and  another 
woman  turned  informant  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  con- 
viction. 

"Con"  Radwell  was  one  of  eight  children.  One  sister,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known,  married  a  farmer  and  had  two 
children.  A  brother  died  in  the  Civil  War.  Another  sister, 
whose  husband  was  very  alcoholic,  died  at  the  birth  of  her 
thirteenth  child.  Jane  married  three  times.  She  is  a  woman 
of  little  force,  has  goitre  and  is  very  nervous.  By  her  first 
husband  she  had  ten  children;  two  boys,  who  died  in  infancy 
of  convulsions  and  brain  fever ;  a  boy  who,  in  a  quarrel  with 
some  other  boys,  "got  his  neck  twisted"  and  was  brought  home 
dead ;  a  girl  whose  insane  husband  was  mean  to  her  and  she 
was  found  dead ;  two  other  living  boys  and  four  living  girls. 
By  her  second  husband  Jane  had  one  child,  who  died  of  pneu- 
monia when  six  years  old,  and  by  her  third  husband  there 
were  two  children. 

The  fifth  sister  married  and  had  two  children  but  separated 
from  her  husband.  A  brother,  John  Radwell,  used  to  keep  a 
disreputable  public  house,  which  he  and  his  wife,  both  alco- 
holic and  sexually  immoral,  conducted  with  the  aid  of  their 
seven  children. 

The  parents  of  "Con"  Radwell  and  his  brotherhood  were 

very  ignorant  and  very  alcoholic.     They  came  to  X at 

the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  mountain  white  trash.  They 
lived  with  the  mountaineers  of  their  kind — lived  in  filth  and 
knew  nothing  better. 

And  Milly's  mother!  If  you  were  to  visit  the  county  poor 
farm  you  would  find  there  a  woman,  old  at  forty,  who  is 
harmlessly  insane,  gabbling  away  to  the  old  men  who  are  her 
cronies.  She  is  epileptic  and  has  been  stricken  blind  by  the 
fearful  disease  which  she  contracted  in  a  house  of  prostitution 
in  the  city  after  she  had  left  her  second  husband.  Nature  has 
taken  swift  vengeance  for  the  breaking  of  her  laws.  Meg, 
for  it  is  she,  returned  from  the  city  to  her  husband.  From  her 
he  became  infected  with  syphilis  and  lived  a  helpless  wreck, 
cared  for  by  his  people  till  his  death.  Meg  went  to  the  poor 
farm,  where,  blind  and  insane,  she  awaits  her  death. 

The  parents  of  Meg  Ranney  have  struggled  under  the 
doubtful  blessing  of  twelve  children.  Her  father  is  a 
stonemason,  very  industrious,  a  man  of  good  habits,  and, 
though  he  has  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  his  wife  and  family 
have  been  the  incubus  that  has  kept  him  from  success.  His 
wife,  under  the  delusion  of  ill-health,  spent  nearly  all  that  her 
husband  could  earn  going  from  one  doctor  to  another.  Al- 
ways extremely  nervous,  she  finally  became  completely  unbal- 
anced and  is  being  treated  in  a  sanatorium  for  manic  depressive 
insanity. 
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And  these  are  their  children,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Meg: 

Lilly  married  a  foreman  in  a  lumber  camp,  who  was  either 
ignorant  of  Lilly's  moral  lapses  before  her  marriage  or  was 
willing  to  condone  them.     They  have  no  children. 

Nellie  married  a  workman  who  is  a  steady  drinker,  but  one 
who  varies  steady  drinking  with  occasional  "sprees."  Nellie's 
two  younger  daughters,  like  their  mother  in  her  youth,  have 
been  guilty  of  "indiscretions."  The  other  daughter  has  al- 
ways lived  up  to  village  standards  of  respectability.  All  three 
of  these  daughters  have  curious  physical  abnormalities.  Clara 
has  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate.  Hattie  has  club  feet  and  Jane 
has  two  thumbs  on  each  hand.  These  girls  are  all  married, 
and  the  only  child,  a  daughter  of  Jane,  shows  no  abnormalities 
of  any  kind,  mental  or  physical. 

Mary,  excessively  nervous,  tuberculous  and,  like  her  sisters, 
a  moral  delinquent,  married  a  "speculator."  They  have  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl  is  mentally  slow  in  school, 
the  boy  is  in  kindergarten  and  does  not  show  signs  of  abnor- 
mality. 

Henry  became  insane  and  was  confined  in  a  hospital.  After 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  he  married  for  a  month 
or  two.  After  that  he  spent  part  of  the  time  with  his  parents, 
but  was  a  very  troublesome  guest.  He  was  always  quarrel- 
some and  at  times  violent.  He  has  recurrent  periods  of  insan- 
ity when  he  will  go  off  into  the  woods  and  live  alone  in  a  little 
shack.  He  wanders  away  and  will  be  gone  for  months  at  a 
time  without  his  family  having  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

Bertha  Ranney  was  feebleminded  from  birth  and  was  in  this 
institution,  but  was  transferred  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  a 
few  years  ago  when  she  developed  a  violent  type  of  insanity. 


Clara  began  like  her  sisters,  but  married  a  blacksmith  who 
is  a  man  of  normal  mentality  and  has  seven  children,  all  nor- 
mal, healthy  youngsters. 

Jessie,  the  one  sister  who  stayed  in  school  until  she  com- 
pleted her  course,  was  also  the  weakest  physically.  She  is 
rather  anemic  and  very  neurotic,  but  she  stuck  to  her  work 
until  she  graduated  from  high  school  and  then  became  a 
teacher.  She  is  now  at  home,  caring  for  her  father  and 
younger  brothers  while  her  mother  is  in  the  hospital  for  the 
insane. 

Myrtle  left  school  when  she  was  sixteen  and  went,  to  the 
city  to  work.  Dissatisfied  with  housework,  she  left  her  place 
and  boarded,  but  her  family  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing. 
Myrtle  is  very  fond  of  pretty  clothes  and  spends  all  the  money 
she  can  earn  or  borrow.  So — she  dislikes  housework  and  loves 
pretty  clothes,  and  her  sisters,  all  but  one,  have  been  immoral 
women !     One  need  not  be  a  prophet. 

James  and  Walter,  the  two  youngest  boys,  did  not  like 
school  and  were  never  able  to  get  along  well.  They  both  left 
at  about  fifteen  and  went  to  work  for  their  father. 

And  Milly,  what  became  of  this  daughter  of  Meg  Ranney 
and  the  drunken  "Con"  Radwell? 

After  the  birth  of  her  idiot  child,  she  "tried  hard  to  be 
good."  Perhaps  no  one  knows  how  hard  that  is  for  a  girl  like 
Milly.  She  is  what  we  call  a  high-grade  moron,  pretty,  in- 
consequential, with  all  of  the  longings  of  youth  for  gaiety  and 
pretty  things  and  none  of  the  restraining  forces  within  herself 
of  judgment,  force  of  will  or  power  of  inhibition.  And  upon 
all  this,  no  training  but  that  offered  by  the  saloon  and  street. 
Milly  married.  Her  husband  is  a  tinner,  a  man  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  her  history  and  is  considered  "quite  a  decent  fellow 
though  alcoholic." — and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


A   MUNITION-MAKER'S    PRAYER 

By  Madeleine  Sweeny  Miller 


GOD,  be  with  me  in  the  mill  to-night! 
Where  belching  red  converters  roar 
And  writhing  men  gold  metal  pour, 
Speak  Thou  the  calmness  of  Thy  might. 

I  cannot  reach  Thy  temple's  peace. 
Assure  me  that  these  fires  I  tend 
Are   altar-fires  on   which   depend 

War's  waiting  victims  for  release. 


Without  Thy  constant  word,   "Persist," 
I  can't  endure  the  constant  goad 
Of  haste  to  finish  load  on  load 

Of  guns  for  men  in  Freedom's  list. 

God,   find  me  in   the  screaming  mill, 
And  while  my  body  works  Thy  will, 
Do  Thou  sustain  my  weary  soul 

With  visions  of  our  nearing  goal. 


COSC920 


A      CLEARING     HOUSE      FOR 
WAR   WORKERS 

AN  article  in  this  issue  tells  how  the 
women  of  one  state  have  organ- 
ized themselves  for  effective  volunteer 
war  work.  An  instance  of  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  organization  for  the 
same  purpose,  limited  to  one  city,  is  the 
Council  of  Organizations  for  War 
Service  in  New  York  city.  This  is  a 
voluntary  affiliation  of  about  four  hun- 
dred clubs,  lodges,  associations,  civic  and 
social  groups  of  great  variety,  united 
only  in  the  desire  to  serve  the  com- 
munity effectively  in  the  war  and  to 
treat  the  problems  created  by  the  war 
along  broad,   constructive   lines. 

The  council  has  a  conference  board, 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  its  different 
sections,  such  as  Lillian  D.  Wald  for 
public  health  and  child  welfare,  Mary 
E.  Richmond  and  Ellen  Louise  Adee  for 
relief  work,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut  for  industrial 
mobilization.  This  board  early  saw  the 
need  of  recruiting  a  great  army  of  wom- 
en for  the  important  work  connected 
with  the  Liberty  Loan  and  food  con- 
servation campaigns  to  convert  into  use- 
ful activity  the  zeal  for  service  that  was 
inspiring  so  many. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  volunteer 
workers  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  to  direct  the  large  numbers  of 
women  willing  to  serve  but  ignorant  of 
the  most  pressing  needs,  and  to  stand- 
ardize the  conditions  and  the  quality 
of  volunteer  work,  the  council  estab- 
lished its  Clearing  House  for  War 
Work  Volunteers.  To  this  clearing 
house  come  the  calls  from  the  Red 
Cross  and  from  all  the  big  general  war- 
time activities  as  well  as  the  calls  from 
the  more  specialized  agencies  such  as 
settlements,  philanthropic  societies  and 
hospitals  whose  work  is  essential  in  the 
war-time  social  program. 

Its  method  is  not  to  register  volun- 
teers directly  but  to  list  all  bureaus 
which  do  register  them,  to  urge  these 
bureaus  to  co-operate  with  the  Clearing 
House  in  using  standard  registration 
cards  supplied  by  it  without  charge,  in 
raising  the  standard   of  service,   in  fol- 


lowing up  and  estimating  the  work  of 
volunteers.  The  volunteers  themselves 
are  referred  to  the  appropriate  register- 
ing bureaus.  The  Clearing  House  ob- 
tains publicity  for  urgent  work,  such  as 
the  federal  baby-saving  campaign  now 
crying  for  canvassers  and  demanding 
numbers  that  the  regular  enrollment  bu- 
reau cannot  supply.  From  time  to  time 
it  issues  bulletins  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  possibilities  for  service 
and  to  stimulate  zeal  and  the  desire  to 
co-operate. 

The  usefulness  of  the  clearing  house, 
writes  Ada  H.  Muller,  the  acting  sec- 
retary, is  best  proved  by  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  it.  During  the 
month  of  July  over  sixty  women,  as  the 
result  of  a  newspaper  appeal,  reported 
their  willingness  to  work  at  maternity 
centers.  During  that  month  the  clear- 
ing house  also  supplied  clerical  and  so- 
cial workers,  canvassers  and  other  vol- 
unteers for  a  great  variety  of  important 
national  activities.  Information  by  let- 
ter and  interview  to  interested  persons 
forms  another  distinct  service. 

Incidentally  the  clearing  house  not 
only  stimulates  and  directs  the  enthusi- 
asm to  work  for  the  common  good  while 
the  war  lasts,  but  also  prepares  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  body  of  well-in- 
formed and  socially  minded  citizens  that 
will  be  needed  for  equally  necessary  na- 
tional service  during  the  sober  period  of 
reconstruction. 

FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EM- 
BASSY OF  LABOR 

THE  British  government  last  week 
refused  passports  to  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, chairman  of  the  Labour  Party, 
Charles  W.  Bowerman,  secretary  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
wished  to  travel  to  Switzerland,  there 
to  confer  with  Pieter  Troelstra,  the 
Dutch  Socialist,  and  other  neutrals  on 
the  replies  received  from  socialist 
bodies  in  enemy  countries  to  the  British 
labor  manifesto  on  war  aims  of  April 
6.     [See  the  Survey  for  July  20.] 

The  war  cabinet,  the  Associated  Press 
reports,    "after    discussing    the    request, 


decided  it  was  inadvisable  to  grant  pass- 
ports enabling  persons  in  this  country  to 
meet  persons  abroad  who  have  passed 
through  enemy  countries."  The  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  executive  of 
the  Labour  Party  promptly  passed  a  res- 
olution of  strong  protest. 

It  is  announced  that  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  with  four  other  representatives  of 
the  A.  F.  L.,  will  attend  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby,  Sep- 
tember 17-19.  They  will  visit  also 
Italy  and  France. 

The  question  of  labor's  international 
relationships  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
9,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, by  representatives  of  fifteen  trade 
union  organizations  that  have  interna- 
tional affiliations,  speaking  for  a  total 
membership  of  2,500,000.  According  to 
a  report  in  the  London  Times,  it  was 
agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  should  establish  an 
international  department  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  relations 
with  continental,  British  colonial  and 
other  trade  unions  in  the  following  di- 
rections : 

1.  To  establish  an  international  statistical 
and  information  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  filing  general  information  for 
the  use  of  unions  affiliated  to  the  British 
Trades  Union   Congress; 

2.  To  develop  a  close  relationship  between 
the  British  trade  union  movement  and  the 
unions  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries, 
the  Dominions  and  the  U.  S.  A.; 

3.  To  convene  as  early  as  possible  a  repre- 
sentative international  conference  of  Allied, 
neutral,  Dominion  and  American  representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  trade 
union  international  policy  during  and  after 
the  war;   and 

4.  To  consider  and  report  on  the  practica- 
bility of  appointing  labor  ambassadors  in  the 
respective  countries,  to  act  as  agents  and 
correspondents  for  international  trade  union- 
ism and  to  be  responsible  for  supplying  inter- 
national centres  with  up-to-date  information 
respecting  trade  union  activity  and  all  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  trade  unions. 

A  sub-committee  of  eleven  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  representatives  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  drawing  up 
a  definite  scheme  for  giving  effect  to 
these  proposals. 
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The  project  of  an  international  or- 
ganization of  trade  union  movements  is 
not  new,  says  the  London  Times: 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
A.  Appleton  is  secretary,  has  been  linked  up 
with  the  trade  union  movements  of  other 
countries  by  means  of  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat and  periodical  conferences.  During 
the  war,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  head- 
quarters of  this  international  movement  were 
in  Berlin,  it  has  been  largely  in  abeyance. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  attitude 
the  General  Federation  adopts  towards  the 
present  scheme.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  movement,  as  organized  for  industrial 
purposes  in  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  to 
push  the  General  Federation  out  of  the  field. 
The  total  membership  of  the  federation  is 
800,000,  as  compared  with  the  Congress  mem- 
bership of  3,700,000.  But  the  disproportion 
is  even  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
some  100,000  of  the  Federation  members  are 
not  also  affiliated  to  the  Congress. 

The  action  now  taken  by  the  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  foreshadowed 
nearly  a  year  ago  when  the  committee  ob- 
tained authority  from  the  Blackpool  Congress 
to  set  up  machinery  for  developing  its  work 
nationally  and  internationally.  The  ques- 
tion became  urgent  more  recently  when  the 
delegation  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
labor  leaders  to  misunderstandings  which 
had  arisen  between  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean movements  owing  to  lack  of  definite 
communication  between  the  respective  organi- 
zations. It  was,  in  fact,  suggested  by  one 
of  the  American  spokesmen  that  the  British 
movement  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
initiating  an  international  labor  policy, 
whereby  labor  representatives  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  various  embassies  of  the  world. 
The  present  plan  is  less  ambitious.  It  aims 
at  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  bond  for 
industrial  purposes  only — the  counterpart  in 
industrial  matters  of  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau  in  political  matters — between  the 
organized  workers  of  the  world.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Central  Powers  are  excluded 
from  the  provisional  scheme. 

THE  RAVAGES  OF  WAR  IN  A 
BOOM  CITY 

NOT  only  in  the  devastated  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  the  youngest 
paying  most  heavily  the  tribute  of  their 
race  to  war.  Already  conditions  have 
arisen  in  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  war  industries  center  that  give 
ample  justification  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  its  decision  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  other  war  appeals  to 
make  this  a  baby  saving  year. 

A  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
bureau  on  the  infant  mortality  in  Wa- 
terbury,  Conn.,  based  on  studies  made 
by  Estelle  B.  Hunter  of  the  health  and 
home  conditions  of  2,197  babies  born 
between  June  1,  1913,  and  May  31, 
1914.  Of  these  children,  she  found, 
263  had  died  before  they  were  a  year 
old.  Housing  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  Waterbury,  at  the  best  of  times,  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  make  one  expect  a  low 
infant  mortality;  but  the  growth  of  war 
industries  there  brought  still  greater 
problems  of  congestion  and  of  a  large 
foreign  and  Negro  population. 


If  in  this  prosperous  industrial  center, 
where  unemployment  is  at  present  un- 
known and  where  phenomenal  wages 
are  earned  in  comparison  with  those  of 
a  few  years  ago,  the  infant  mortality 
is  high,  it  may  be  asked,  what  then  be- 
comes of  the  assertion  so  often  made  by 
social  reformers  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  child  mortality  and  the 
poverty  of  the  parents?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  babies  of  fathers  earning  less  than 
$450  a  year,  about  one  in  six  died, 
whereas,  when  the  father's  yearly  income 
was  as  much  as  $1,250,  only  one  in 
every  fifteen  died. 

Moreover,  there  is  also  real  poverty 
today  in  Waterbury,  and  in  the  other 
war  industry  centers,  among  those  who 
earn  a  comparatively  high  wage.  A 
large  money  income  in  itself  does  not 
ensure  prosperity.  The  causes  of  the 
shocking  loss  of  child  life  which  this 
study  reveals,  in  this,  after  all,  typical 
city,  lie  deeper  than  the  inability  of  small 
groups  of  families  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Congestion,  decay  and  neglect  of 
buildings  put  up  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  modern  building  regulations, 
especially  bad  plumbing,  irregular  gar- 
bage collection,  and  the  whole  list  of 
known  and  unknown  evils  that  arise 
from  overcrowding — it  is  these  rather 
than  individual  lack  of  means  or  ig- 
norance that  threaten  the  young  lives. 

In  1914,  Waterbury  appropriated  for 
public  health  work  only  about  a  third 
of  the  minimum  per  capita  expenditure 
which  is  recognized  as  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  citizens.  In 
1917,  it  appropriated  even  less,  although 
the  population  was  still  growing.  A 
visiting  nurses'  association  has  extended 
its  work  in  recent  years — but  the  para- 
doxical poverty  of  Waterbury  at  this 
time  of  apparent  prosperity  lies  in  its 
lack  of  houses  and  of  essential  munici- 
pal services. 

That  ignorance  has  much  to  do  with 
a  high  infant  death  rate,  this  study 
amply  confirms.  But  here  again,  it 
shows  that  really  the  city  is  largely  to 
blame.  For,  other  communities  have 
proved  that  inability  of  women  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  why  they  should  re- 
main ignorant  of  American  standards  of 
home  care  and  of  modern  ideas  of  child 
welfare.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
much  superstition  among  the  foreign- 
born  women  in  Waterbury,  that  there 
is  much  unnecessary  artificial  feeding 
and  indiscreet  feeding.  But  this  ig- 
norance, in  other  cities,  has  only  in- 
creased the  expenditure  of  energy  and 
money  upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  mouth  and  by  simple  leaflets,  both 
in  the  language  the  mother  can  best  un- 
derstand. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  babies  of 
foreign  women  in  Waterbury  died  at  a 
rate  more  than  a  third  higher  than  that 


of  the  babies  of  native  mothers  largely 
because  births  among  them  often  re- 
main unregistered  and,  therefore,  the 
chance  of  the  nursling  to  receive  aid 
from  the  health  forces  of  the  city  is  ma- 
terially lessened.  In  this  matter,  the 
community  itself  is  not  free  from  blame 
either;  for,  the  need  for  prompt  regis- 
tration can  be  explained  and  can  be  made 
to  be  realized  by  the  mothers  if  enough 
effort  is  made,  especially  if,  as  the  report 
suggests,  registration  is  made  attractive 
by  more  ample  provision  for  obstetrical 
care. 

Behind  the  other  causes  of  this  high 
infant  death  rate,  however,  overshadow- 
ing them  all  in  importance,  is  the  in- 
ability, even  of  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent mothers,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
appalling  housing  conditions  of  the  city. 
So  long  as  the  high  wages  of  Water- 
bury go  into  the  pockets  of  rent  pro- 
fiteers (see  the  Survey  for  May  25), 
instead  of  adequate  house-room  and  of 
taxes  supporting  a  first-rate  modern 
municipal  health  service,  the  childhood 
of  that  great  hive  of  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  wither  and  die. 

MIDWIFE  SUPERVISION  AND 
CHILD  SAVING 

A  MORE  cheering  story  concerning 
baby  welfare  comes  from  Newark, 
N.  J.  Dr.  Julius  Levy,  director  of  the 
Child  Hygiene  Division  of  that  city's 
Department  of  Health,  shows  that  even 
with  a  very  large  foreign  population  and 
with  much  congestion  in  some  of  the 
quarters  which  they  inhabit,  it  is  possi- 
ble by  wise  and  energetic  municipal  ac- 
tion to  reduce  infant  mortality.  His 
statement  has  to  do  with  but  one  aspect 
of  this  complex  problem,  the  relation  of 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  to  mid- 
wifery practice. 

For  three  years,  Newark  has  main- 
tained supervision  over  its  midwives. 
In  1914,  there  were  99  of  them,  17  of 
whom  were  practicing  without  a  license, 
30  reported  births  late,  20  frequently 
failed  to  report  them  at  all,  16  carried 
instruments  contrary  to  law,  9  carried 
drugs,  70  admitted  that  they  did  not 
send  for  a  physician  when  presented 
with  slight  abnormalities  during  preg- 
nancy or  labor,  20  admitted  that  they 
did  not  use  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new-born,  25  did  not  carry  ther- 
mometers, and  13  were  suspected  of 
being  abortionists. 

Supervision  by  the  department  was 
not  merely  inspectorial  but  included  a 
great  deal  of  education  through  con- 
ferences, lectures,  and  personal  visits  to 
the  midwives  and  their  cases — a  general 
show  of  sincere  helpfulness.  In  1917, 
only  two  of  96  practicing  midwives  were 
unlicensed,  instead  of  17;  these  two  had 
been  practicing  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  had  only  a  few  cases  each  and 
were  of  good  repute.  All  carried  silver 
nitrate    in    their    bags   and    used    it — to 
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judge  from  the  small  number  of  ophthal- 
mia cases.  Only  ten,  instead  of  seventy, 
were  found  disposed  not  to  call  a  phy- 
sician promptly  in  abnormal  cases ;  and 
seven,  instead  of  25,  were  reported  as 
not  using  thermometers. 

These  may  seem  insignificant  details. 
But  their  importance  appears  from  the 
fact  that  one-half  the  children  born  in 
the  city  are  attended  by  midwifes — a 
proportion  much  exceeded  in  the  case  of 
some  nationalities,  such  as  Italian  moth- 
ers who  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  births 
are  unattended  by  a  doctor.  In  the 
three  years,  the  reporting  of  births  has 
been  made  almost,  if  not  quite  complete. 
No  midwife,  in  1917,  carried  drugs  or 
surgical  instruments.  All  this  goes  to 
show,  says  Dr.  Levy,  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  midwife,  demanded  in  many 
circles  as  a  means  of  lowering  fatali- 
ties at  birth,  and  soon  after  birth,  is  not 
necessary. 

When  we  recall  the  homes  in  which  the 
midwife  works,  the  housing,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  which  her  families 
live,  I  see  little  reason  for  condemnation  or 
elimination  of  the  midwife,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  costly  hospitals  to  care  for  all 
maternity  cases.  Our  experience  rather 
justifies  our  faith  in  their  usefulness  under 
proper  supervision  and  co-operation. 

The  statistics  of  relative  mortality  at 
birth  or  during  the  first  month  for  cases 
of  birth  attendance  by  midwives  and  by 
physicians  are,  obviously,  unenlighten- 
ing  because  private  practitioners  and 
hospitals  receive  the  more  difficult  cases 
and  those  where  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  at  a  prior  confinement  of 
the  mother.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
spite  of  its  unusually  large  proportion 
of  midwife  attendances  at  birth,  New- 
ark has  an  infant  mortality  much  below 
that  of  New  York,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburgh.  The  same  state- 
ment is  true  also  as  regards  the  mater- 
nal death  rate. 

TO    MAKE    DELAWARE    A 
MODEL  STATE 

SERVICE  Citizens  of  Delaware  is 
the  name  of  an  organization  formed 
in  Wilmington  last  month  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  social  conditions  in  the 
state  by  every  possible  means.  The 
governor,  the  mayor  and  many  promi- 
nent citizens  were  present  at  the  pro- 
motion meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
directors'  room  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont, 
head  of  that  concern,  was  elected  chair- 
man and  is,  in  fact,  largely  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  society. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  have 
been  stated  concisely  in  a  manifesto  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  Delaware  as 
being 

1.  To  obtain,  through  properly  qualified 
agents,  such  exact  knowledge  as  to  existing 


H.  T.  Webster  in  Carry  On 

THEY    DON'T   WANT    CHARITY — THEY    DEMAND    THEIR    CHANCE 


conditions    as   may   be   necessary   as   a   basis 
for   remedial   action. 

2.  To  urge  and  promote  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  improvement  which  are  shown 
to  be  desirable  as  the  result  of  our  own  in- 
quiries, or  by  the  experience  and  studies  of 
other  persons  and  organizations  in  Delaware 
and  elsewhere. 

3.  To  bring  conditions  and  remedies  to 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  by 
means  of  addresses,  reports,  newspaper 
articles  and  other  suitable  instruments  of 
publicity. 

4.  To  make,  where  feasible,  demonstra- 
tions of  improved  methods  of  controlling 
conditions   prejudicial   to  social   welfare. 

5.  To  promote  full  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion among  organizations  and  agencies, 
public  and  private,  engaged  in  work  for  the 
promotion  of  social  welfare  in  Delaware. 

6.  To  apply  such  other  proper  measures  as 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  its  members,  contri- 
bute to  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  society  is  established. 

The  designs  of  the  organization  appear 
even  more  definitely  from  the  speeches 
made  at  the  opening  meeting:  First, 
there  is  no  intention  of  denying  that  in 
spite  of  her  favorable  situation,  in  com- 
parison with  other  states,  as  regards  dis- 
tribution of  population,  wealth,  occupa- 
tions and  resources,  Delaware  has,  in  a 
number  of  matters  concerning  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  fallen  behind  the  standards 


set  by  other  states.  Second,  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility Jor  undesirable  conditions  upon 
the  present  state  and  local  administra- 
tions; the  promoters  admit  that  the  citi- 
zens generally  are  to  blame  for  past 
neglect  and  apathy.  Hence,  there  will 
be  no  carping  criticism  of  officials,  but 
rather  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with 
them. 

As  regards  methods,  it  is  intended  to 
start  out  with  a  series  of  careful  investi- 
gations by  experts,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion, in  the  fields  of  child  welfare  and 
education,  public  health,  the  care  of 
dependents  and  defectives,  governmental 
administration,  transportation,  housing 
and  the  like.  Not  only  local  deficien- 
cies but  also  the  effects  of  remedial  ac- 
tion taken  in  Delaware  and  elsewhere 
will  be  studied.  The  organization 
does  not  propose  to  set  up  new  perma- 
nent agencies  for  work  that  is  already 
done  in  a  measure  or  can  best  be  done  by 
the  state,  counties  or  other  local  authori- 
ties or  by  existing  social  agencies.  But 
it  may  supplement  such  activities  by  co- 
ordinating agencies,  such  for  instance  as 
a  legislative  reference  bureau,  if  the  need 
for  them  is  proved. 
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ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AN.D 
MODERN  PENOLOGY 

THE  request  recently  addressed  to 
the  public  by  army  authorities  to  co- 
operate in  the  prevention  of  soldiers' 
absences  without  leave  which  in  several 
cases  had  reached  disquieting  propor- 
tions, has  opened  up  for  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  the  whole  question  of 
army  discipline.  The  New  York  Times 
asks: 

What  would  happen  in  Prussia — or  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany,  for  that  matter — 
if  considerable  numbers  of  soldiers  should 
overstay  their  leaves  at  the  time  when  units 
to  which  they  belonged  were  starting  under 
orders   for   the   front? 

It  merely  mentions  shooting  and  hang- 
ing as  possible  remedies  for  such  "de- 
sertion" to  suggest  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  such  extreme  severity  of  punish- 
ment would  be  tolerated  in  this  country 
for  an  offense  "which  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  is  the  result  of  nothing  worse 
than  carelessness."  The  question  of 
military  discipline,  however,  with  so 
huge  a  national  army  and  so  complex  an 
organization  for  overseas  service,  has  be- 
come sufficiently  important  to  attract  the 
attention  of  criminologists. 

How  to  devise  a  system  of  army  disci- 
pline which  would  make  the  widest  use 
of  recent  experience  with  scientific  meth- 
ods of  correction  is  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  reports  received  by  the  judge 
advocate-general,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  military  prisons,  who  is  engaged  in 
revising  the  disciplinary  barracks  regula- 
tions of  1915  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the 
new  national  army  cantonments.  In  the 
August  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology,  Lieut. -Col.  John  H. 
Wigmore,  judge  advocate,  discusses  a 
revision  of  these  regulations  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army  and  the  secretary  of  war. 

In  this  plan,  the  handling  of  all  of- 
fenders is  vested  in  the  division  com- 
mander who  is  aided  by  the  medical 
officer — who  must  be  a  specialist  in 
nervous  and  mental  diseases — the  disci- 
plinary battalion  and  the  judge  advocate. 
The  medical  officer  makes  a  preliminary 
physical  and  mental  examination.  The 
judge  advocate  secures  the  moral,  civil 
and  military  record,  checked  up  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  man's  family, 
teachers,  employers  and  former  associ- 
ates, and  from  this  and  the  medical  re- 
port draws  a  prognosis  that  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  review  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  court  that  tried  the  man.  The 
disciplinary  battalion  carries  out  the  sen- 
tence as  revised  by  the  judge  advocate. 

This  method  is  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  past  five  years  has  proved  ef- 
fective at  the  disciplinary  barracks  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  at  Alcatraz  and  at 
Fort  Jay.     Experience  at  Fort  Leaven- 


A  PAGE  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  AN   AMERICAN   SOCIAL  WORKER  IN   THE 

WAR  ZONE 
AST  night  I  was  in  an  air  raid  in  a  city  which  I  visit  from  time  to  time.  This 
•1— '  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  over  here.  But  I  was  awake  last  night  and  at  a 
window.  They  came  in  at  midnight.  I  got  up  and  dressed.  The  barrage  for  de- 
fense was  terrific  and  shook  everything.  My  French  companion,  who  was  sleeping 
in  the  next  room,  came  hurrying  in  and  said:  "Are  you  not  afraid,  my  friend?"  "Oh, 
about  as  usual,"  I  replied.  "Won't  you  go  down  in  the  cave?" — that  is,  the  cellar — 
he  went  on.  "No,  what  is  the  use?"  So  I  stood  by  the  open  window  and  looked  up 
at  the  stars.  Wonderful  starlight;  night.  Down  in  the  hotel  yard  below  was  a  great 
scurrying.  The  hotel  was  a  low  building,  all  around  an  open  court.  Servants  with 
shaded  tapers  and  shadowy  figures  of  orderlies  and  officers  with  electric  flashes,  and 
the  lady  proprietor,  were  all  down  there  talking,  and  many  hurrying  on  to  the  cellar. 
All  the  time  the  droning  of  the  Gotha  motors  came  on  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
guns  for  defense  took  up  their  work  and  filled  the  air  with  bursting  shrapnel. 

With  the  savage  roar  and  clatter  came  suddenly  the  sharp  rap-a-tap-tap-tap  of 
the  machine  guns — a  few  loud  explosions  like  bombs,  then  it  gradually  died  away. 
Up  out  of  the  cellar  came  the  French  maids  and  officer  escorts,  and  laughter  and 
flirtation  began,  with  occasional  very  reckless  flashes  of  light,  only  to  have  the  whole 
show  start  again  as  the  aeroplanes  came  back.  Three  times,  from  midnight  to  1:30, 
it  happened. 

I  stood  at  the  window  all  the  time,  somehow  beyond  fear  for  once.  I  was  not 
eavesdropping,  for  it  was  all  open  what  went  on  below.  One  French  girl  was  saying: 
"No,  Monsieur — no;  I  cannot.  I  will  see  you  all  day  tomorrow,  but  not  tonight,"  and 
the  disappointed  officer  and  gentleman  went  off  alone  to  bed.  And  another  girl  was 
begging  an  officer  to  go  with  her,  and  I  heard  an  American  voice  come  up:  "I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you."  "Do  you?"  he  turned  to  his  comrade  and 
brother  officer.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  and  it  was  the  instant  of  doubt 
which  proved  fatal.  Poor  fellow!  Poor  girl!  And  some  French  gentlemen  went  on 
smoking  their  cigars  as  the  two  went  off  together. 

Another  fresh  young  American  voice  came  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  court. 
"I  am  a  fine  sleeper  home  in  North  Carolina,  but  I  can't  sleep  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind."  And  another:  "How  do  they  signal  their  'All's  well'  in  this  town  when  the 
raid  is  over,  anyway?"  And  on  it  all  the  silent  stars  looked  down;  unvexed,  unmoved 
by  all  that  seemed  to  us  terrific  they  kept  their  silent  way. 

The  dim  starlight  fell  on  human  weakness  and  wickedness,  sorrow,  vice  and 
crime,  and  on  its  patience,  idealism,  self-control  and  courage. 

The  last  cigar  was  out  in  the  courtyard  after  two  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  stir  as 
of  the  night  breaking  and  day  coming  as  I  drew  my  curtains  and  got  into  bed.  Only 
nine  o'clock  Saturday  night  back  home.  I  thoueht. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  fellows  who  go  to  pieces  morally  over  here.  The 
reaction  from  the  strain  of  excessive  exertion  and  horrible  nerve-racking  experience 
is  terrific.  The  men  are  not  normal.  And  the  humdrum,  tedium  and  homesickness 
of  life  at  the  rear,  in  desolate  little  villages,  is  about  as  bad.  All  the  home  folks  can 
do  is  to  write  to  their  loved  ones  often,  and  send  them  the  papers,  and  show  faith  and 
pride  in  the  boys. 

All  we  can  do  over  here  is  to  throw  about  them  all  the  cheer  and  comradeship, 
all  the  warmth  and  light  and  music  and  faith  possible.  I  am  proud  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  its  great  work  for  the  soldier  boys  who  are  well. 


worth  has  shown  that  offenders  fall  into 
one  of  two  classes:  The  first  is  com- 
posed of  those  obviously  unfit  for  serv- 
ice, including  men  who  are  mentally 
undeveloped,  insane  or  feebleminded, 
drug  users,  alcoholics  (either  periodic 
or  constant),  men  with  a  criminal  record 
in  civil  life,  and  abnormals  and  subnor- 
mals not  criminally  inclined.  The  sec- 
ond consists  of  those  who  under  proper 
handling  can  be  saved  to  the  service. 

To  eliminate  without  distinction  all 
who  commit  offenses  by  trial  by  court- 
martial  or  under  other  army  regulations 
is  quite  feasible,  but  it  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical process,  says  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wigmore,  either  in  men  or  in  monej . 
How  to  save  as  many  potentially  good 
men  as  possible,  then,  is  the  big  problem. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  first  step 
taken  to  that  effect  would  be  to  consider 
whether  the  offender  is  suitable  for  serv- 
ice if  not  for  the  branch  of  it  in  which 
he  is.  In  that  case,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  transfer  him  to  another.  If  it  be 
found  that  he  requires  some  special 
training,  the  disciplinary  battalion  is  the 
place  where  he  can  get  it. 


No  one  is  discharged  who  can  serve 
with  advantage  to  the  army  and  to  him- 
self. The  physically  and  mentally  unfit 
are  eliminated  without  waiting  for  a 
succession  of  offenses. 

The  plan  makes  it  more  difficult  than 
it  is  now  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
fit  to  escape  service  by  committing  an  of- 
fense and  getting  themselves  discharged, 
though,  of  course,  no  man  convicted  of 
a  very  serious  offense  would  be  returned 
to  duty.  Altogether,  it  is  expected  that 
full  adoption  of  the  plan  will  save  to 
the  service  from  25,000  to  40,000  men 
per  year,  who  under  the  old  system 
would  be  lost,  out  of  a  million. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  correc- 
tional treatment  is  to  be  especially  noted 
a  demand  that  in  the  garrison  prisons 
men  must  not  lose  contact  with  military 
duty,  but  should  be  given  intensive  mili- 
tary training  each  morning  and  half  a 
day's  work  each  afternoon,  a  regime 
which,  together  with  the  loss  of  libcrtv. 
will  make  prison  less  attractive  than  it 
might  otherwise  be.  The  plan  will  save 
about  one-half  of  the  10  per  cent  who 
make  up  the  offender  and  inept  classes. 
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Book  Reviews 

Syphilis  and  Public  Health 

By   Edward    B.    Vedder.      Lea   &   Febiger. 

315  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.45. 

Colonel  Vedder's  book  is  the  most  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  subject  which  has 
appeared  in  print.  It  proves  its  thesis  of  the 
importance  of  syphilis  in  relation  to  public 
health,  first,  by  indicating  the  extent  of  mor- 
tality traceable  to  syphilis  and  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease  so  far  as  the  fragmentary  rec- 
ords existing  in  various  countries  show. 
These  statistics  are  fuller  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  in  various  countries  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  prevalence  in  different  groups 
of  the  population;  but  the  studies  of  differ- 
ent groups  include  syphilis  among  prosti- 
tutes, among  the  insane,  among  patients  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  among  the  tu- 
berculous, in  sick  children,  in  individuals 
presumably  healthy,  in  candidates  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  in  female  adults  pre- 
sumably healthy,  and   among  Negroes. 

Even  recognizing  how  local,  how  lacking 
in  uniformity  and  scientific  completeness  any 
such  statistics  are  at  this  time,  nevertheless, 
these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  with  start- 
ling clearness  that  syphilis  is  a  sanitary 
problem  of  vast  importance  because  it  is 
very  prevalent,  very  fatal,  and  largely  un- 
controlled. The  sources  of  infection  and 
methods  of  transmission  are  described  with- 
out either  reserve  or   exaggeration. 

Methods  that  an  individual  may  take  to 
prevent  infection  include  not  only  the  chem- 
ical prophylaxis  discovered  by  Metchnikoff, 
but  such  less  discussed,  though  not  less  im- 
portant, precautions  as  sterilization  of  dental 
instruments,  etc.;  furnishing  individual  in- 
struments such  as  blow-pipes  and  pipettes 
for  all  workmen;  the  use  of  individual  drink- 
ing-cups  and  smoking  articles;  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  promiscuous  kissing  of  chil- 
dren by  callers,  nurse-maids,  or  strangers. 
So  far  as  known  at  present,  mouth  infections 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  extra-genital 
infections,  and  of  these  fully  60  per  cent 
have  been  traced  to  promiscuous  kissing. 

The  control  of  syphilis  Colonel  Vedder 
recognizes  as  a  problem  of  no  small  magni- 
tude. His  chapter,  Public  Health  Measures, 
discusses  prostitution,  its  causes,  sociological 
reform,  and  education  on  the  subject.  Con- 
trol of  venereal  diseases  caused  by  prostitu- 
tion has  been  attempted  in  different  coun- 
tries and  at  different  times.  One  method  to 
this  end  has  been  a  general  policy  of  laissez 
faire,  especially  in  this  country,  varied  by 
spasmodic  attempts  at  repression.  Another 
method  is  that  of  suppression,  also  limited 
entirely  to  local  and  spasmodic  efforts,  and 
doomed  to  failure  without  adequate  public 
opinion,  since  virtue  cannot  be  achieved  by 
legislation.  Segregation  and  reglementation 
neither  segregate  nor  regulate,  as  Abraham 
Flexner  abundantly  shows  in  his  study  of 
prostitution  in  Europe.  A  fourth  method, 
which  provides  facilities  for  treatment  of 
the  general  public  and  of  prostitutes,  is  at 
present  being  put  into  operation  in  various 
European  countries,  especially  England,  and 
in  this  country  primarily  as  a  war  measure. 

That  each  of  these  measures  is  open  to 
criticism  as  incomplete  is  true,  as  Colonel 
Vedder  frankly  acknowledges.  Even  the  pro- 
vision of  treatment  for  the  diseased,  beyond 
question  a  public  health  measure  of  imme- 
diate importance,  is  not  alone  sufficient;   for 


as  long  as  the  circle  stands  described  as 
prostitution — disease — treatment — and  prosti- 
tution again,  so  long  does  that  circle  continue 
vicious,  and  only  receives  a  greater  cir- 
cumference by  medical  measures.  Education, 
in  due  proportion  of  frankness  and  reserve, 
backed  by  the  spiritual  force  of  personality 
— here  is  society's  main   hope. 

In  order  that  such  a  consummation,  so 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  shall  not  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  a  remote  millennium,  but  shall 
rather  become  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this 
generation,  and  shall  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  ideals  of  a  sincere  democracy,  it  were 
well  that  every  citizen  should  learn  the  facts 
as  they  are  presented  in  this  volume  and  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  problem  which  is 
outlined   by  Colonel   Vedder. 

Gertrude  Seymour. 

Backgrounds  for  Social  Workers 

By  Edward  J.  Menge,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc. 

Richard  G.  Badger.    214  pp.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

This  little  book  states  on  its  cover  that  it 
"gives  the  underlying  reasons  for  right  and 
wrong,  and  tells  how  to  find  whether  a  given 
act  belongs  in  the  one  field  or  the  other."  This 
is  undertaking  much  for  a  book  of  two  hun- 
dred pages  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  the 
author  if  it  is  not  accomplished.  The  re- 
viewer is  tempted  to  quote  sentences  applied 
in  the  book  to  other  authors,  "a  rather  crude 
mind  rushing  in  where  wiser  men  fear  to 
tread"  and  "a  person  reading  a  hundred  vol- 
umes may  still  only  have  seen  one  view- 
point." The  author  has  read  widely,  and 
there  is  grain  with  the  chaff,  but  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  not  clear  or  valuable. 

The  first  three  chapters  give  the  reasons 
for  right  and  wrong,  the  next  two  are  on 
birth  control  and  sterilization,  and  the  last 
three  are  lectures  on  the  primitive  family,  the 
medieval  family  and  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  family,  which  were  first  given 
in  the  Dallas  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy. The  reasons  for  right  and  wrong 
are  "stressed"  continually,  to  use  a  favorite 
word  of  the  author  which  once  occurs  three 
times  in  less  than  a  dozen  lines,  and  this 
connecting  link  unites  the  chapters  which 
are  otherwise  far  apart.  The  English  is 
awkward  in  many  places.  F.  A. 

The  World  War  and  the  Road  to  Peace 
By  T.   B.   McLeod.     Macmillan    Co.      126 
pp.    Price  $.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 
This  little  volume  is  an  earnest  and  kindly 
meant     sermon     against     "pacifists."       They 
would    be    more    numerous    than    they    are    if 
the  case   against   them   were   not  capable   of 
being    more    powerfully   and    more    thought- 
fully presented  than  it  is  by  Dr.  McLeod. 

E.  G.  B. 

Social  Work  with  Families 

Edited  by  Frank  Watson.  Volume  LXXVII, 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  200  pp. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 
"Why,  it's  not  the  fact  that  you're  blind 
that  counts,  but  only  how  you  take  it." 

If  so  composite  a  volume  as  Social  Work 
with  Families  could  have  a  text  none  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  this  remark  of  a 
blind  woman  quoted  by  Lucy  Wright  in  her 
article,  Offsetting  the  Handicap  of  Blind- 
ness.     Running    through    nearly    all    of    the 


contributions  to  the  book  is  an  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  conserving  and  developing 
the  will  and  character  of  the  individual  who 
is  being  helped.  The  growing  influence 
which  psychology  is  having  upon  work  with 
families  is  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  page. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  is  the  advocacy  of 
a  speedy  return  of  the  handicapped  indi- 
vidual, whether  the  handicap  be  of  circum- 
stance or  personality,  to  the  conditions  of 
normal  life.  The  blind  man,  the  cripple, 
the  unmarried  mother,  the  delinquent  child, 
should  not  be  segregated,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  from  every-day  life  either  by 
visible  institutional  barriers  or  by  the  in- 
visible barriers  of  a  sense  of  difference  and 
inferiority. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  life  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Catherine  Brannick  in  her 
chapter  on  Case  Work  with  the  Feeble- 
minded. She  points  out  that  while  all  forms 
of  treatment  revolve  about  the  special  insti- 
tution for  training  and  segregation,  there 
are  many  of  the  feebleminded  who  "with 
proper  personal  and  social  treatment  will  be 
safe  and  fairly  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  handicapped,  whether  that  handicap 
be  spiritual,  mental  or  physical,  must  be 
helped,  in  the  words  of  another  contributor, 
"to  measure  themselves,  not  only  against  the 
handicapped,  but  against  all  those  with  whom 
they  must  compete."  They  must  "be  judged 
by   what   is    left    and    not   by  what   is   gone." 

Social  Work  with  Families  is  a  book  upon 
treatment.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  supplement 
to  Miss  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis,  al- 
though it  is  a  statement  of  principles  and 
points  of  view  rather  than  a  discussion  of 
technique;  but  then,  the  technique  of  treat- 
ment is  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  evolved. 

A  book  whose  seventeen  chapters  are  writ- 
ten by  seventeen  different  persons  is,  of 
course,  almost  unavoidably  uneven  in  char- 
acter; nevertheless,  there  is  in  this  volume 
a  surprising  uniformity  in  contents.  Prof. 
Frank  Watson,  the  editor,  has  done  a  re- 
markably successful  piece  of  work  in  bring- 
ing together  such  variety  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintaining  so  high  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence   of    material. 

Karl  de  Schweinitz. 
Negro  Folk-Songs 

By  Natalie  C.  Burlin.     G.  Schirmer.     Book 

I.    42  pp.     [Four  books].     Price  $.50  each ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 

More  and  more,  musical  America  is  com- 
ing to  a  serious  appreciation  of  American 
Negro  folk-songs.  Within  the  past  few  years, 
several  painstaking  studies  of  these  songs 
have  been  published.  Most  of  the  printed 
collections  of  Jubilee  Songs  with  which  the 
public  is  familiar  have,  however,  only  small 
value,  because  all  they  contain  is  but  little 
more  than  the  tunes  and  the  words.  Early 
collectors  generally  got  the  melody  as  it  was 
sung,  and  then  proceeded  to  harmonize  it  in 
the  most  conventional  manner.  But  as  weird- 
ly beautiful  as  are  the  melodies  of  some  of 
these  Negro  folk-songs,  the  chief  charm  of 
this  music  lies  in  its  harmonies  and  its 
rhythms.  The  reputation  of  the  American 
Negro  for  being  musical  if  sifted  will  be 
found  to  rest  upon  his  sense  of  harmony  and 
rhythm.  One  may  pick  up  four  colored  boys 
almost  at  random  and  form  a  quartet  that 
will  "harmonize"  by  ear  without  being 
taught  any  parts.  In  fact,  the  close  harmony 
that  is  now  used  in  writing  for  male  quar- 
tets originated  with  Negro  quartets,  so  popu- 
lar years  ago  in  minstrel  and  other  forms 
of    entertainment. 

It  is  on  this  particular  point  that  Natalie 
Curtis  Burlin's  book  is  of  special  value. 
And  she  did  not  trust  to  writing  down  the 
harmonies  as  she  heard  them;  she  made 
phonograph     records     and     then     transcribed 
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them.  Her  experiments  were  carried  on  at 
Hampton  Institute,  where  she  made  records 
of  the  singing  of  the  "professional"  quartet 
of  the  school  and  of  an  amateur  quartet. 
In  this  way  she  has  done  what  no  collector 
has  done  before:  obtained  the  exact  har- 
monies that  Negroes  sing  to  these  songs. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  magic  effect  of  these 
harmonies  needs  only  to  hear  the  way  in 
which  the  Hampton  singers  in  rendering  the 
majestic  opening  minor  phrase  of  "Go  Down 
Moses"  burst  suddenly  into  a  triumphant 
major  chord.  As  Mrs.  Burlin  says,  "It  comes 
like  a  rift  of  light,  like  a  vision  of  the  splen- 
dor and  authority  of  Jehovah." 

James  Weldon  Johnson. 

Alcohol:   Its  Action  on  the   Human   Or- 
ganism 

By  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Central 
Control  Board.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
133  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.65. 

This  would  prove  a  book  of  reference  to 
someone  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  terms 
which  apply  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  its 
effect  upon  the  human  system.  The  now  al- 
coholic will  not  care  to  read  it,  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  alcoholic  patient  will  find  it 
of  little  value.  Those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  alcohol,  however,  will  unquestionably 
find  this  volume  of  interest  and  a  handy 
book    of    reference. 

At  this  time  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  now  alcoholic  in  view  of  the 
universal  wave  of  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  There  are  many  im- 
portant features  of  the  problem  that  should 
be  taken  into  account:  first,  that  the  now 
alcoholic  drinker  if  deprived  of  his  alcohol, 
is  going  to  seek  some  substitute.  If  he  be 
a  chronic  alcoholic,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  alcohol,  and  all  of  the 
consequences  to  this  type  of  patient  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  occasional  drinker,  or  one  accustomed 
to  take  moderate  amounts  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants daily,  is  either  going  to  be  driven  to 
use  some  of  the  numberless  concoctions  that 
are  now  being  sold  over  drug  counters,  or 
will  secure  some  form  of  alcohol  through  il- 
licit traffickers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  shows  that  he 
has  not  had  any  clinical  experience  in  the 
study  of  the  alcoholic  patient,  when  he  makes 
the  statement  that  the  deprivation  of  alcohol 
in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  patient  will  experi- 
ence delirium  tremens.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  case  of  chronic  alcoholism  will  experi- 
ence delirium  tremens  unless  deprived  of 
his  accustomed  alcoholic  stimulant — either 
through  having  it  simply  cut  off,  or  because 
owing  to  some  stomachic  trouble  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking  the  patient  is  unable 
to   retain    his   alcohol. 

Also,  the  deduction  which  he  draws  to 
confirm  his  statement  in  this  respect  is  wrong 
— that  where  the  alcoholic  has  developed 
delirium  tremens  this  is  not  affected  by  re- 
sorting again  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, while  in  the  case  of  chronic  opium- 
users  the  patient,  deprived  of  the  opium, 
develops  an  extremely  nervous  condition 
which  is  immediately  relieved  by  the  use 
of   the   drug. 

If  the  old,  confirmed  drug-taker  is  de- 
prived of  his  drug  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  you  have  the  same  unfavorable  nervous 
and  mental  condition  to  deal  with  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  who  has  been 
deprived  of  his  alcohol. 

The  author  also  fails  to  mention  in  any 
way  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  chronic  alco- 
holism there  is  no  other  artificial  stimulant 
that  will  take  the  place  of  alcohol  and  re- 
lieve the  unfavorable  conditions  that  grow 
out  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. On  further  investigation,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  unfavorable  mental  con- 


ditions growing  out  of  the  stoppage  of  either 
alcohol  or  opium  could  be  avoided  by  resort- 
ing to  definite  medical  treatment  for  patients 
of    this    type. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  of  our  best  medical 
authorities  who  have  had  to  do  with  insane 
problems,  that  one-third  of  all  the  patients 
admitted  to  our  insane  institutions  have 
chronic  alcoholic  histories.  Medical  investiga- 
tion and  study  has  shown  that  this  type  of 
patient  can  by  definite  medical  methods  be 
eliminated  as  an  insane  problem,  although 
there  may  be  marked  deterioration,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  While  the  alcoholic  is  unquestion- 
ably a  sick  man,  his  condition  cannot  be 
classed  as  "a  disease."  The  continued  use 
of  alcohol  may  bring  about  alcoholic  lesions. 

No  progress  is  going  to  be  made  by  leav- 
ing the  slightest  possible  grounds  for  com- 
promise as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, in  any  form,  as  medicine,  beverage  or 
food.  The  only  solution  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  to  bring  about  total  prohibi- 
tion, excluding  no  drug  or  medicine  that 
contains  even  a  small  quantity  of  either  alco- 
holic or  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  nature. 
We  should  also  be  prepared  to  take  into 
account  the  old  chronic  alcoholic  "soak,"  and 
make  some  intelligent  disposition  of  this  un- 
fortunate. 

The  study  of  alcohol  in  connection  with 
other  drugs  should  be  part  of  the  school 
curriculum;  the  children  should  be  told  the 
truth  about  alcohol  and  its  action  upon  the 
human  system.  There  is  going  to  be  no 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  now  old  alco- 
holic drinker  beyond  making  an  intelligent 
disposition  of  his  case.  Any  real  progress 
is  going   to   be   made   with   the   voung. 

Charles  B.  Towns. 

Social    Life    in    Britain:    From    the    Con- 
quest to  the  Reformation 
By  G.  G.  Coulton.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
540    pp.     Price   $5;    by  mail    of   the    Sur- 
vey $5.25. 

In  these  unhappy  days  it  is  no  small 
pleasure  to  read  such  a  work  as  this,  in 
which  the  goings  and  comings  of  a  bygone 
age  appear  to  pass  again.  The  book  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  extracts  from  me- 
diaeval documents,  some  very  well  known 
(like  the  Chronicles  and  the  Paston  Letters), 
some  very  little  studied  as  a  rule,  which  deal 
with  nearly  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the 
middle  ages.  Schoolboys  and  university 
students,  monks  and  secular  scribes,  priests 
and  friars,  knights  and  kines,  rich  and  poor, 
manor  lords  and  serfs,  pilgrims  and  mer- 
chants, master  masons  and  workers,  physi- 
cians and  their  ungrateful  patients, — all  pass 
before  us  in  a  long,  long  line  and  leave  an 
impression  that  will  not  fade, — at  least  not 
nearly  so  easily  as  what  is  left  by  the  ordi- 
nary history  book.  The  accounts  of  hard- 
ships of  medieval  girls,  the  arising  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  even  the  habits  of  cats  and 
dogs  long  centuries  ago,  show  up  a  period  of 
no  small  charm  in  detail  of  the  utmost  va- 
riety. 

Mr.  Coulton  is  a  well-known  mediaeval 
scholar,  and  this  work  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease his  reputation.  It  should  be  in  very 
constant  use  as  a  book  of  reference  for  all 
students  of  the  English  past,  particularly 
those  chiefly  concerned  with  the  story  of  so- 
cial   and    industrial    life. 

I.   C.   Hannah. 

The  Gon  of  Vengeance 

Drama  in  three  acts,  by  Sholom  Ash.  Pref- 
ace by  Abraham  Cahan.  Stratford  Com- 
panv,  Boston.  99  pp.  Price  $1  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

To  most  of  us  the  dramatic  justice  which 
slays  the  slaver  or  pays  the  sinner  in  kind 
the  moment  he  has  become  conscious  of  his 
sin   is   perhaps   a   little  primitive.     Our  mod- 


ern drama  reflects  a  more  subtle  sense  of 
destiny.  The  Yiddish  theater,  however,  exists 
for  a  less  sophisticated  public  and  is  able  to 
make  an  appeal  almost  Sophoclean  in  its 
simplicity  and  directness. 

If  Brieux  were  to  write  for  this  theater, 
finding  its  taste  for  strong  dramatization  and 
vigorous  characterization  catered  for  almost 
exclusively  by  purveyors  of  disgusting  slush 
and  broad  farce,  he  would  be  forced  to 
clothe  his  social  message  in  a  dramatic 
structure  very  much  like  that  of  this  play. 
From  material  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  subject-matter  of  Brieux's  best  known 
works  the  Yiddish  playwright  has  produced 
a  piece  of  literature  entirely  unlike  and,  on 
its  own  plane,  without  equal. 

The  action  of  the  play  hinges  upon  the  love 
of  a  brothel-keeper  in  a  Russian  town  for 
his  only  child,  a  daughter  brought  up  fas- 
tidiously in  an  atmosphere  of  seeming  purity. 
His  nascent  fear  of  some  disaster  before  he 
has  been  able  to  marry  her  off  into  a  respect- 
able and  pious  home,  the  relentless  force 
with  which  this  fear  is  realized,  and  the 
innocent  girl  sucked  down  into  the  under- 
world from  which  she  has  sprung,  form  the 
chief  motive  of  the  play.  The  way  in  which 
this  theme  is  worked  out  and  the  environ- 
mental background  painted  in  make  it  not 
only  a  noteworthy  drama,  but  also  an  in- 
tense  bit   of   social    propaganda. 

B.  L. 

History  of  Economic  Legislation   in   Iowj 
By  Ivan  L.  Pollock.     The  State  Historical 
Society   of   Iowa.      386   pp.     Price   $2;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.18. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  book  for  readers 
of  the   Survey  is  its   inclusion   of   a   service- 
able   summary   of   the   development   of    labor 
legislation  in  the  state.     Limitations  of  space 
have  necessitated  the  omission  of  that  lively, 
human    material    which    makes    some    of   the 
more  extensive  histories  of  labor  legislation 
delightful    as    well    as    informative    reading, 
but  sufficient  of  the  economic  basis  is  given 
in  each  case  to  explain  the  present  status  of 
the    law. 

Wage  laws,  the  author  shows,  are  scat- 
tered and  few ;  proper  disposal  of  convict- 
made  goods  has  yet  to  be  worked  out;  and 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  limits  indem- 
nity to  50  per  cent  of  the  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  safety  legislation  for  mine  employes 
is  more  voluminous  than  for  any  other  group  ; 
railroad  and  factorv  legislation  shows  prog- 
ress; child  labor  laws,  starting  late  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  agriculture,  now  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  elsewhere:  and  "li- 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  showing  a  good 
grasp    of    its    duties. 

Mechanically    the    book    is    marred    by    the 
custom,    running    all    through    this    seri 
collecting    the    footno'es    a     the    back    of    'he 
volume  where  thev  are  practically  unusable. 

S.   D.   I 

Personality    \\d  Conduct 

By  Maurice  Parraelee.  Moffat,  Yard  I 
Co.  283  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.18. 

It  is  best  at  first  to  set  forth  that  the 
subject-matter  of  this  hook  is  not  indicate  bv 
its  title.  As  in  other  instances  known  to  the 
reviewer,  it  may  be  that  the  publishers'  de- 
sire for  euphemism  led  to  this  indirection. 
At  any  rate,  Professor  Parmelee's  hues  book 
is  really  on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and 
drug  using,  gambling,  and  human  sex  re- 
lationships. 

To  the  first  are  devoted  three  short  chap- 
ters containing  a  well-balanced,  but  very 
summarv  statement  of  a  number  of  the  main 
features  of  the  questions  arising  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  Gambling  has 
proportionately  longer  consideration,  with 
interesting  reference  to  literature  on  the 
subject.     To  the  eternal   issues  of   sex   life  01 
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men  and  women  is  devoted  over  three-quar- 
ters of  the  book.  About  personality  (men- 
tioned in  the  title  and  referred  to  occasion- 
ally in  the  text)  in  its  correlations  with  these 
specific  problems,  we  find  almost  nothing 
said.  Not  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  this 
topic  in  its  modern  aspects  as  there  is  paid 
to  statistics,  and  curiously  little  in  the  light 
of  what  one  might  be  led  to  expect  from 
the  broad-sounding  title. 

But  for  what  the  book  does  contain  it  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  author  gives  the 
impression  of  having  mulled  over  a  great 
deal  in  the  literature  and  having  come  out 
from  this  and  from  his  coeitations  on  what 
he  has  observed  in  the  world  with  very  sharp 
ideas  about  what  is  all  wrong  in  the  make- 
up of  society  and  what  might  be  changed 
and  what  the  results  of  the  changes  he  sug- 
gests will  be.  Dogmatism  is  answered  verv 
largely  by  dogmatism — th^  latter  being  based 
on  the  scientific  facts  which  the  author  gath- 
ers up  from  various  sources  as  being  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  opinionation  throughout  the  book, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  sex  relationships.  It  thus  comes 
about  that  authorities  from  whom  the  au- 
thor differs  "are  zealous,  but  injudicious," 
or  "fatuous;"  a  vice  commission  report  is 
shown  in  its  "egregious  folly  and  futility," 
and  so  on. 

However,  a  great  many  facts  are  brought 
together  in  most  readable  fashion,  and  it 
would  well  behoove  special  students  of  the 
subject  of  sex  relationships  to  look  over 
Parmelee's  statement  of  the  subject.  It  will 
not  require  very  deep  critical  faculty  on  their 
part  to  see  that  his  presentation  of  facts  gath- 
ered from  other  authors  is  worth  much  more 
than  such  statements  of  his  own  as  that 
(italics  are  ours)  "many  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  being  marched  annually  to  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  wedding  bells  and  the 
unctuous  tones  of  the  priest  and  parson  into 
an  indissoluble  or  almost  indissoluble  wed- 
lock, there  to  lie  upon  a  Procrustean  bed  of 
discomfort   and   frequentlv  of  torture." 

That  Professor  Parmelee  finds  definitely 
baneful  some  of  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity, or  that  he  strongly  advocates  early  trial 
marriages  for  those  just  over  adolescence  (a 
point  which  has  already  been  strongly  urged 
in  condemnation  of  the  book)  and  that  he 
stands,  in  general,  for  a  very  liberal  sex  life, 
should  not  prevent  one  from  taking  this 
work  seriously.  It  contains  many  sound 
facts,  such  as  medical  information,  which 
have  received  scant  recognition  elsewhere 
and  are  found  in  almost  none  of  the 
popular  considerations  of  human  sex  life. 
Whether  one  cares  for  the  opinions  of  Par- 
melee or  not,  this  author  shows  in  strong 
light  many  essential  facts  that  have  yet  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  adjustment  of  hu- 
man societv.  William  Healy 


Democracy  Made   Safe 

By    Paul    Harris    Drake.     Leroy    Phillips. 

110  pp.     Price  $1  ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.10. 

The  publisher's  announcement  of  this  book, 
unusual  and  apparently  bombastic,  is  evi- 
dently warranted.  It  is  "a  surprising  and 
constructive  book."  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  its  program  will  be  seri- 
ously received.  According  to  the  author, 
competitive  capitalism  will  not  permit  a 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Industrial  and 
commercial  revolutions  are  followed  by  so- 
cial revolutions.  Just  now  social  advance 
is  many  decades  behind  that  in  the  other 
fields.  To  this  our  social  ills  are  attributed. 
Men  of  business  are  up  to  date  in  industry 
but  refuse  to  give  thought  to  civics  or  so- 
ciety. He  demands  the  abolition  of  capital- 
ism and  of  money. 

Goods,  however  much  needed,   are  manu- 


factured only  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  at  a 
profit.  The  author  questions  the  ethics  and 
statesmanship  of  allowing  need  to  continue 
when  abundance  can  be  provided,  simply 
because  those  who  control  production  refuse 
to  act  except  for  a  profit.  The  desired  end 
may  be  secured  by  the  abolition  of  non-pro- 
ductive employment  and  the  absence  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  time,  he  urges,  that  mankind 
had  some  benefit  from  the  inventions  of  the 
ages. 

According  to  the  author,  the  well-to-do 
who  surround  themselves  with  flunkies  are 
condemning  millions  to  labor  longer  than 
need  be.  Such  well-to-do  are  society's  worst 
enemies.  Under  his  scheme,  the  criminal 
would  be  he  who  took  from  the  common 
store  more  than  he  could  use.  Waste  and 
extravagance  would  be  high  crimes  and  lazi- 
ness and  idleness  would  be  felonies. 

With  the  abolition  of  all  non-productive 
activities,  everyone  being  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive occupations,  there  would  be  an 
abundance  for  all.     All  would  use  what  thev 


wanted,  and  over-use  would  be  punished  by 
nature  and  effective  ridicule.  "The  extraor- 
dinary girth  resulting  from  over-indulgence 
in  eating;  the  bloated  features,  bleary  eyes 
and  stupid  expression  which  come  from 
habitual  gormandizing  would  be  their  own 
badges  of  demerit  imposed  by  an  all-wise 
Providence."  Money  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  exchange  could  be 
abolished. 

With  the  general  argument  for  change 
there  can  be  no  quarrel.  It  is  too  true  that 
it  is  only  when  the  tailor  has  produced  too 
many  clothes  and  is  dismissed  by  his  em- 
ployer that  he  goes  without  clothes,  and  that 
when  the  baker  has  baked  too  many  loaves 
and  is  likewise  dismissed  that  he  goes  with- 
out bread.  The  solution,  however,  will  be 
by  many  considered  a  glorified  communism. 
The  solution  offered  would  be  opposed  be- 
cause it  would  do  away  with  profits  and 
with  charity.  The  book  is,  to  say  the  least, 
thought-provoking. 

Edward  T.   Hartman. 


Communications 


COAL    CONSERVATION 

To  the  Editor:  The  war  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted without  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  to 
move  our  railway  trains,  to  bunker  our  ships, 
to  supply  our  war  industries,  to  care  for  our 
domestic  consumers. 

The  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
increase  coal  production  are  resulting  in  new 
high  records,  but  war's  demands  for  fuel  are 
mounting  so  ceaselessly  that  universal  con- 
servation of  fuel  must  be  practised  as  never 
before. 

To  carry  out  our  war  program,  I  need  the 
cooperation  of  every  American  householder. 
Believing  in  the  democratic  ideal,  I  ask  that 
not  some  but  all  participate  in  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  the  Fuel  Administration's  plans 
for  securing  coal.  I  desire  to  bring  home  to 
every  householder  the  fact  that  the  year's 
excessive  demands  for  coal  are  far  greater 
than  any  possible  production. 

H.  A.  Garfield. 
[United  States  Fuel  Administrator.] 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TUBERCULOSIS   STATISTICS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  keen  in- 
terest the  Three-Year  Fight  on  Tuberculosis 
in  the  Survey  for  July  13 — first,  for  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  second  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  out  what  it  is. 

1.  "In  1916,  and  again  in  1917,  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  passed  the  500  mark." 

What  does  this  mean?  Did  500  persons 
die  in  Minneapolis,  in  each  of  those  years 
of  tuberculosis?     Then  why  the  word    rate? 

Or  did  500  per  1,000,  or  per  10,000,  or  per 
100,000  or  per  1,000,000  of  the  living  popu- 
lation die?     What  is  the  basis  of  the   rate? 

2.  "Proportionately,  Minneapolis'  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  not  excessive  for 
a  city  with  a  population  of  415,000." 

How  does  that  help  the  reader  who  does 
not  know  what  her  rate  is?  Is  not  any  death 
rate  excessive  now  that  we  have  known,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  how  to  prevent  tu- 
berculosis? Does  "excessive"  mean  unusually 
high? 

3.  "Today  there  are  in  Minneapolis  near- 
ly 10,000  tubercular  people,  and  of  these 
only  one  in  five  enjoys  medical  supervision." 


Then  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  there? 
Is  this  a  count  or  an  estimate? 

If  an  estimate,  what  is  its  basis?  If  a 
count,  who  made  it,  and  when,  and  how?  In 
either  case,  what  does  the  statement,  as  it 
stands,    profit   the    reader? 

4.  As  to  the  "seventy-eight  sufferers  from 
phthisis  in  its  advanced  state  walking  the 
streets" — is  that  all  there  are  among  the 
"nearly  10,000  tubercular  people"?  Why  so 
optimistic?  What  keeps  them  in  the  first 
stage?     Who  knows  that  they  are  in  it? 

Or  does  the  writer  mean  us  to  guess  that 
the  seventy-eight  are  known  cases,  compared 
with  an  unascertained  number  of  advanced 
cases  among  the  nearly  10,000  alleged  tuber- 
cular persons? 

If  the  Survey,  with  its  unfailing  generosity 
to  its  readers,  will  print  these  queries,  they 
may  perhaps  serve  to  draw  forth  enlighten- 
ment for  others  as  well  as  for  this  inquirer, 
and  may  even  lead  future  writers  on  the 
exceedingly  difficult  subject  of  tuberculosis 
statistics  to  explain  to  lay  readers  what  pre- 
cisely  they   are   telling   us. 

Florence  Kelley. 
Naskeag,   Hancock   County,   Maine. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley's  letter  commenting  on  the  report  of 
the  Three-Year  Fight  on  Tuberculosis  in  the 
Survey  for  July  13,  I  recognize  the  justice 
of  Mrs.  Kelley's  criticisms.  The  statement 
was  written  while  on  my  vacation.  It  was 
intended  not  as  a  study  of  tuberculosis  sta- 
tistics, but  as  a  program  for  the  community 
control  of  the  disease.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tions Mrs.  Kelley  asks  in  her  letter: 

1.  This  was  an  inaccurate  use  of  "death 
rate."  There  were  501  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  1917  (State  Board  of  Health).  The 
death  rate  per  100,000  in  Minneapolis  in  1917 
was    120. 

2.  Lillian  Brandt  in  Facts  About  Tuber- 
culosis gives  the  death  rate  (1906-1910)  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  fifty  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States.  These  figures 
place  Minneapolis  among  the  ten  cities  hav- 
ing  the   lowest   death    rate   from   this   cause. 

By   excessive   I   meant   unusually   high. 

3.  This  is  an  estimate  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were   rejected   in   the  draft 
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in  Minneapolis  because  of  tuberculosis.  Of 
11,166  men  called,  126,  or  over  1  per  cent, 
were  rejected  because  of  tuberculosis.  The 
surgeon-general's  office,  as  reported  in  the 
March  bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  estimated,  "Those  men  dis- 
charged from  the  camps  because  of  tuber- 
culosis and  (not  in  line  of  duty)  will  number, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral's office,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  drafted 
army."  If  applied  to  the  general  popula- 
tion, this  would  give  Minneapolis  over  8,000 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  To  offset  any  exag- 
geration of  the  figures,  due  to  various  pos- 
sible causes,  are  the  260  rejections,  or  over  2 
per  cent,  because  of  underweight.  Many  of 
these,  it  was  admitted  by  examining  phy- 
sicians, might  have  been  pronounced  tuber- 
culous upon  a  much  more  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

4.  These  seventy-eight  cases  refer  to  those 
who  were  upon  the  waiting  list  for  local 
sanatoria,  and  about  whom  a  definite  state- 
ment was  possible. 

Admitting  the  loose  wording  which  Mrs. 
Kelley  has  pointed  out,  the  writer  suggests 
that  the  statement  be  read  for  what  it  was 
intended  to  convey,  namely,  a  community  at- 
tack upon   the   disease. 

Paul  L.  Benjamin. 
[Secretary  Anti-Tuberculosis  Committee,  As- 
sociated   Charities]. 

Minneapolis. 


A   NEW   COLLEGE 

To  the  Editor:  The  July  issue  of  Truth 
reproduces  from  the  Nfw  World  of  Chicago, 
a  commentary  on  the  Truth-Seeking  College. 
That  new  college  is  needed  to-day  since 
there  are  numerous  errors  rampant.  The 
following  words  from  the  Survey  are  quoted 
in  that  item:  "We  hope  that  the  new  col- 
lege will  recreate  some  of  that  ardor  which 
characterized  the  mediaeval  university." 
Strange  that  now  we  are  sent  back  to  these 
dark  ages  of  Dante  and  St.  Thomas.  This 
age  has  been  very  unjust  to  that  rugged  but 
progressive  age.  The  new  college  will  cor- 
rect our  views.  The  Survey  will  also  win 
readers  by  dwelling  on  those  centuries.  The 
public  wants   the  truth. 

Raymond    Vernimont,    Prirsl. 

Denton,   Texas. 


ANOTHER  DRY  STATE 
To  the  Editor:  The  ratification  this  week 
by  Louisiana  of  the  national  prohibition 
amendment  is  most  important,  for  Louisiana 
is  the  sixth  wet  state  ratifying  in  less  than 
a  vcar.  Seven  years  are  allowed,  and  only 
three    more    wet    states    in     addition     to    the 


twenty-seven  dry  states  will  make  the  neces- 
sary thirty-six.  Moreover,  the  governors  of 
Florida,  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  now  wet, 
predict  ratification  by  their  states  when  the 
legislatures  meet,  as  the  governor  of  Texas 
did  also.  Since  last  January,  when  the 
seven  years  began,  fourteen  states  have  rati- 
fied, and  the  six  wet  states  among  these  four- 
teen are,  in  order:  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Texas,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  now 
Louisiana.  This  extraordinary  success 
makes  it  seem  almost  sure  that  national  pro- 
hibition will  go  over  the  top  before  next 
summer. 

National  prohibition  is  a  different  propo- 
sition from  state  prohibition,  both  because  it 
will  prohibit  and  because  it  will  endure. 
Dry  states  are  easily  irrigated  bv  wet  neigh- 
bors, but  under  national  prohibition  there 
can  be  no  manufacture  anywhere  except  of 
the  most  clandestine  and  limited  sort  and  no 
advertising.  Moreover,  it  will  take  thirtv- 
six  states  to  revoke  national  prohibition,  as  it 
does  to  enact  it.  To  revoke  it  twentv-four 
states  must  change  back  from  dry  to  wet, 
and  such  changes  are  almost  unknown. 

Thousands  of  drinking  men  are  now  voting 
for  national  prohibition  on  the  theorv  that 
thev  will  do  their  bit  for  the  common  good, 
and  in  many  states,  including  New  York, 
women  now  vote  for  the  first  time. 

The  federal  amendment  prohibits  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  transportation  or  importation 
of  wines  and  liquors,  including  beer,  and  be- 
comes effective  one  vear  after  it  has  been 
ratified  by  thirty-six  of  the  fortv-eight  states. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  track  of  this 
movement  mav  like  to  know  that  the  eight 
dry  states  which  have   ratified   are,  in  order: 


Mississippi,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Arizona 
and  Georgia,  and  that  the  other  nineteen  dry 
states  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mich- 
igan, Nebaska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, Utah,  West  Virginia  and  Washington. 
The  twenty-one  wet  states,  of  which  six  have 
ratified  since  January,  are:  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio  ,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Frederic  Almy. 


JOTTINGS 


DR.  ELWOOD  MEAD,  chairman  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  Lane 
to  assist  in  formulating  a  national  policy  for 
colonizing  returned  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  It  is  understood 
that  the  plan  for  such  provision  has  the  con- 
sent of  President  Wilson,  and  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  about  a  million  dollars  is 
available  with  which  to  begin  the  work.  Be- 
fore taking  up  his  work  in  California,  Dr. 
Mead  has  been  instrumental  in  settling  sev- 
eral thousand  families  upon  the  state  colo- 
nies of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 


WILLIAM  C.  WOODWARD,  for  many 
years  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  connected  with  a  number  of  national 
movements  for  health  reform  and  civic  im- 
provement, has  accepted  the  appointment  as 
commissioner  of  health  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass. 


EUGENE  T.  LIES  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties, Chicago,  last  week,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  general  superintendent  of  that  or- 
ganization, after  having  for  the  last  three 
months  been  on  leave  of  absence  in  Wash- 
ington to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  in- 
vestigation section  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance.  The  foundations  of 
that  work  have  now  been  laid,  and  Mr.  Lies 
has  been  thanked  for  his  part  in  it  in  a  most 
appreciative  letter  from  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  As  his  next  piece  of 
war  vsork  Mr.  Lies  has  decided  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  with  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.     He  has  been  general  superintendent 


The  School  of  Social  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

The   first   year   program   begins   September    18. 

A  substantial  preparation  for  forms  of  social  service  now  in 
special  demand.  Correlated  courses  on  work  with  individuals 
and  families  and  on  neighborhood  work.  Well  prepared 
students  may  specialize  in 

Work  With  Children  and  Youth 

Neighborhood  Work  Through  Settlements 

Medical  Social  Service 

Organizing  Charity 

Address,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  Social  Inquiry 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wasted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  live  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— A  matron  for  children's 
home.  Nursing  experience  preferred.  Un- 
usual opportunity.     Address  2851    Survey. 

MATRON  wanted  for  Day  Nursery  in 
industrial  town  of  22,000  population,  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Address  2852,  Survey. 

WANTED — A  young  American  woman 
with  a  Jewish  education  for  the  instruction 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age.  Must  give 
religious  instruction  as  well  as  kindergarten 
training.  Apply  Israel  Orphan  Asylum, 
247-280  Second  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED— Head  Resident  at  Day  Nur- 
sery and  Neighborhood  House.  Address : 
Jewish  Sisterhood  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
21  17th  Ave. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HOUSE  desires 
experienced  Jewish  head  resident.  Address  : 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Patek,  531  Terrace  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

WANTED — Graduate,  registered  nurse 
for  Supervisor  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Address  2854 
Survey. 

WANTED— A  first  assistant  in  a  Phila- 
delphia Settlement  to  take  charge  of  the 
women's  and  girls'  department.  Salary  $75 
per  month  with  partial  maintenance.  Ad- 
dress 2855  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  in  school 
and  social  work,  and  with  general  knowl- 
edge of  mental  hygiene  work,  wants  posi- 
tion, assisting  social  psychiatrist  or  mental 
hygiene  society  doing  propaganda  work. 
Experience  rather  than  salary  desired.  Ref- 
ences.     Address  2843,  Survey. 

TRAINED  JEWISH  WORKER,  who 
specialized  in  girls'  work  in  all  phases,  also 
Domestic  Relations  cases  open  for  engage- 
ment September  1.  Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress 2849  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment,  Sanitarium,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League   of  America,   2   West   13    St.,   New  York. 


of  the  United  Charities  since  May,  1912, 
when  he  came  from  the  general  secretaryship 
of  the  Minnesota  Associated  Charities.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  served  six  years  with  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  which  in  1909 
was  united  with  the  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety to  form  the  United  Charities. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  orders  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  have  further  extended  the 
temporary  modification  of  immigration  re- 
strictions for  Mexican  laborers  described  in 
the  Survey  for  August  3.  Mining  of  all 
kinds  and  common  labor  in  connection  with 
construction  done  by  or  for  the  government 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  South- 
ern California  have  been  added  to  the  oc- 
cupations to  which  the  exemption  for  the 
literacy  and  certain  other  tests  apply.  The 
provisions  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wages 
must  be  deducted  by  the  employer  to  be  paid 
the  workers  when  they  leave  has  been  re- 
scinded. Already,  "encouraging  reports 
come  from  the  border  states  as  to  the  effect 
that  influx  of  Mexican  labor  has  had  in  al- 
leviating local  labor  shortage."  In  some 
places,  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  farm 
hands  is  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while 
about  balanced;  in  others,  large  numbers  of 
the   immigrants   are   at   work   cutting  cotton. 


THE  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its 
Advisory  Commission,  under  the  authority  of 
the  President,  are  proceeding  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  reconstruction  in  its  va- 
r;ous  aspects.  They  have  been  engaged,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  examining  the  sources 
oi  information  on  the  subject.  For  the  past 
three  months  material  available  in  this  coun- 
try for  such  a  study  has  been  searched  and 
the  foundation  been  laid  for  a  closer  analysis 
of  the  problem.  While  there  is  .is  yet  no 
committee  specially  charged  with  this  work, 
G.  B.  Clarkson,  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, is  gradually  building  up  a  small 
staff  to  handle  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  Survey 
he  says,  with  reference  to  some  unauthentic 
newspaper  accounts  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  drawn,  that  the  activities  of  the 
council  in  regard  to  reconstruction  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  creation  of  a  separate 
body  which  the  government  may  later  estab- 
lish for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  of  this  matter. 


TWENTY  additional  nutrition  officers  have 
gone  to  Europe  at  the  request  of  General 
Pershing  to  assist  in  supervising  the  ration- 
ing of  the  American  forces  and  in  prevent- 
ing waste  and  spoilage.  So  far  nine  such 
officers  have  been  on  duty  in  England  and 
France,  and  the  success  of  their  work,  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  for  June  8,  has  been 
remarkable.  "One  of  the  principal  problems 
facing  these  men,"  it  is  announced,  "is  the 
adjusting  of  the  present  garrison  ration  to 
current  needs.  This  ration  was  fixed  long 
before  the  present  conditions  of  modern 
warfare." 
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A  Training  Course  in  Organization  and  Leader- 
ship of  Recreational  and  Patriotic  Activities  for 
Working   Girls  designed  to   fit    students   for  any 
kind  of  girls'  club  work  will  be  given  at  Colum- 
bia   University,    New    York    City,    September    11 
to     October     11,     under     the     auspices     of     the 
National     League     of    Women     Workers,     which 
organizes  evening  clubs  for  working  women. 
Students    will    be    ready    to    take    positions    by 
October  15  and  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment agencies  specializing  in  social  service. 
Write   for   prospectus   of  the  course  to 
NATIONAL   LEAGUE   OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
35  East   3<l  th  Street,  New  York 


Emergency  Course  for  Industrial  Sec- 
retaries in  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations 

An  intensive  course  will  be  given  September  6 
to-  27,  1918,  at  the  National  Training  School. 
Address :  Secretarial  Department,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.     Plaza  4700. 

Full  graduate  courses  for  all  Association 
positions  open  September  11. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Adult  Education  and  the  War.  A  plea  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born  adult.  By  Max  Loeb,  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago. 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.  20  pages  of  practical 
food  facts,  illustrated  with  nine  food  charts  now 
in  use  by  hundreds  of  institutions.  Invaluable 
for  educational  work  along  public  health  lines. 
Single  copy,  by  mail,  $.25.  By  dozen,  $2.00. 
Lots  of  100  to  500,  per  copy,  $.12.  500  up,  $.10. 
Bureau  of  Food  Supply,  A.  I.  C.  P..  105  East 
22   St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,   112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Cooperative  Store.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

The  Minister's  Library  and  Bestool.  Subject- 
index  for  a  private  library,  to  control  miscellany 
on  Homiletics  and  Social  Work.  64  pp.  De- 
scriptive booklet  and  subjects  on  perforated 
sheets  for  mounting.  Bestool  System,  West  New 
Brighton,    N.   Y. 

Towards  a  New  World.  Being  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Programme  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  with 
an  Introductory  Article  bv  Arthur  Henderson, 
the  Party  Leader,  and  Other  Material.  An 
attractive  and  convenient  reprint  of  an  epoch- 
making  social  document.  20  cent3.  W.  R 
Browne,   Box    311,   Wyoming,   New   York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout   the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2- 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  (  TJOIV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■LJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Araer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 

Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General    War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,   Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Intercollegiate  Socialistic  Soc. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,   Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work.  Bmr. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,    El(,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell   Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.    Social    Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  (out.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for   Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.    of  Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa.    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics,  Ahea. 
Home   Work,  Nclc 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,   Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates.   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will, 
Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 

Labor  Laws,  Aai.l,  Nclc. 

Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


Fccca. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,  Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Nasft. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on   Ch.   and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Pola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.  Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 


SURVEYS 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 


WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of    Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca.  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for   Woman's  Sen-ice. 
Xatl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Xatl.   Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Natl.     War    Work     Council, 

Y.   M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  secy;  131  E,  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  r*| 
tion;  maternal  nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  A.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU      OF     MUNICIPAL     RESEARCH— 26* 

Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.  Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas. ; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 


acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,  $1    upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL      CHILD      LABOR      COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  aflfecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles? 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,   Henry   W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.   O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting    Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore.  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with    government   agencies. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  T.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  Center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activitlet. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  tne 
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Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Jewish  Blind 
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An  International  Adventure.  What  the 
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Luther  Halsey  Gulick 
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THE  death  last  week  of  Dr.  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick  at  his  camp,  Sebado 
Wohelo,  at  South  Casco,  Me.,  cut 
short  the  careerof  one  of  America's 
most  original  educators  and  social  workers 
at  a  dramatic  moment  in  his  life.  Dr. 
Gulick  had  recently  been  made  chairman 
of  the  International  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Recreation  of  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  France,  where  he  had  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Dr.  Gulick  was  thus  bringing  to 
America's  share  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  that 
had  first  won  him  public  recognition  years 
ago.  As  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1886,  he  had 
given  early  expression  to  that  interest  in 
combined  physical  and  educational  influences  that  remained 
with  him  throughout  life.  Now  he  was  seeing  the  fruition 
of  his  and  other  pioneers'  efforts  on  a  scale  unimagined  in 
the  earlier  years.  Not  only  was  a  whole  nation  being  re- 
awakened to  an  interest  in  physical  manhood  for  its  fighting 
youth,  it  was  strengthening  its  work  in  this  regard  for  growing 
boys  and  girls  at  home  as  well.  A  huge  military  machine 
was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  increase  the  vigor  and 
clean  physical  living  of  millions  of  young  men.  To  do  this 
it  was  borrowing  both  the  methods  and  the  leaders  that  had 
been  promoting  these  ideals  among  our  civilian  communities 
for  decades.  By  his  trip  to  France  Dr.  Gulick  was  experi- 
encing the  happy  fortune  of  helping  to  establish  upon  some- 
thing of  an  international  scale  the  work  that  he  and  others 
had  so  humbly  begun  when  hygiene  and  care  of  the  body  were 
words  unfamiliar  to  our  educational  curricula. 

There  was  a  further  dramatic  touch  to  this  mission,  how- 
ever. During  the  years  1900  to  1910  the  young  men  who 
are  now  in  France  or  in  training  for  that  country  were 
youngsters  in  our  public  schools.  It  was  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  decade  also  that  Dr.  Gulick,  as  director  of  phy- 
sical training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  was 
helping  to  create  new  standards  for  public  physical  education 
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and     recreation     in     the     United     States. 
Many  of  the  very  lads  who  then  benefited 
JL  from   his   efforts   were   in   the   trenches   in 

I \  France  when  he  visited  these  a  few  months 

ago.  In  a  double  sense,  therefore,  he  was 
picking  up  the  work  where  he  had  left  off. 
Not  only  was  he  returning  to  the  interest 
of  his  former  years,  he  was  returning  to 
his  own  former  pupils  and  re-inculcating 
in  them  at  a  later  date  the  ideals  that  he 
had  set  before  them  years  ago. 

Dr.  Gulick  had  left  his  impress  upon 
more  than  one  aspect  of  physical  educa- 
tional effort.  Himself  a  physician  and 
psychologist,  as  well  as  a  teacher,  he  had 
been  a  pioneer  in  one  movement  after  an- 
other. From  Jackson  he  went  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  from  1886  to  1903  he 
was  superintendent  of  physical  training  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  in  that 
city.  From  1903  to  1908  he  was  director  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  He  had  already 
won  a  national  standing  as  the  leader  in  physical  education 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  editor  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series 
of  school  text-books  and  of  various  magazines  devoted  to 
physical  training,  and  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  game 
of  basket-ball.  His  fame  continued  to  grow.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  him  as 
chairman  of  the  physical  training  lecture  committee  made 
his  name  known  abroad.  Two  years  later  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Olympic  Games  Committee,  held  that  year 
in  Athens,  and  in  1908  of  the  same  committee  in  London. 
A  year  earlier  he  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London.  Meanwhile, 
his  membership  in  various  associations  interested  in  physical 
training  gave  him  wide  contacts  with  fellow-workers  in  that 
field,  and  he  was  president  of  both  the  American  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Association  (1903-6)  and  of  the  Public  School  Physi- 
cal Training  Society  (1905-8). 

While  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  Dr.  Gulick  became  interested  in  the  broader  move- 
ment then  sweeping  the  country,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  recreation  movement.  He  had  been  elected  first  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  1906.     In 

1907  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Playground  Extension 
Committee  and  of  the  Backward  Children  Investigation  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Two  years  later  these  were 
merged  into  one  department,  called  the  Department  of  Child 
Hygiene,  and  Dr.  Gulick  gave  up  all  other  work  to  direct 
this  department. 

The  record  made  by  these  bodies  in  awakening  American 
cities  to  the  value  of  recreation  for  childhood  was  a  notable 
one.  Only  ninety  cities  had  playground  facilities  in  1907.  By 
1910  the  number  had  jumped  to  531.  In  that  year  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  turned  its  attention  to  other  aspects 
of  public  recreation,  and  Dr.  Gulick  was  instrumental  in 
greatly  increasing  the  use  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  for 
evening  recreation  centers,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
summer  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  social  center  work, 
public  lectures  and  meetings  and  school  gardening.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  his  quick  perception  of  innovation  was  manifested 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  picturesque  experiment  of  hav- 
ing hurdy-gurdies  equipped  with  folk  dance  music. 

The  findings  of  the  Backward  Children  Investigation 
(afterward  the  Division  of  Education)  opened  the  eyes  of 
educators  to  the  large  numbers  of  school  children  who  were 
retarded  because  of  remediable  physical  defects.  This  lent 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  adequate  school  inspection ;  after 
the  publication  of  the  committee's  report  the  number  of  cities 
having  systems   of   medical   inspection   jumped   from    135    in 

1908  to  over  700  in  1912. 

Dr.  Gulick  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Ever  since  his  first  con- 
nection with  that  organization  he  had  believed  that  a  similar 
organization  for  girls  was  needed.  Accordingly,  he  and  Mrs. 
Gulick  were  among  the  prime  movers  in  forming  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  in  1911.  Later  this  body  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Dr.  Gulick's  chief 


interest  was  centered  in  it  from  that  time  on.  When  the 
daily  press  and  the  popular  magazines  began  to  talk  about 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  the  original  philosophy  that  gave  it 
birth  was  lost  sight  of  by  many  people.  The  general  public 
was  supposed  to  be  interested  only  in  the  bizarre  ceremonials, 
romantic  costumes,  curious  phraseology  and  poetical  expres- 
sions of  "desires"  demanded  from  the  girls.  But  Dr.  Gulick 
had  a  deeper  purpose  than  this.  The  shifting  outlook  and 
changed  status  of  womankind  demanded  as  never  before,  he 
thought,  solidarity  of  action  and  a  unified  facing  of  new 
tasks.  Women  were  caught  in  a  revolution,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  the  vortex.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  purpose- 
ful attempt  to  introduce  cohesion,  group  spirit  and  team 
work  into  "a  mass  of  individual  laborers  with  no  race  habits 
or  organization"  that  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  appealed  to  his 
imagination.  Of  the  general  setting  of  the  organization,  he 
said: 

Aside  from  making  the  daily  life  show  the  adventure  side  there 
is  another  reason  for  this  sort  of  thing.  During  these  two  genera- 
tions woman's  world  is  being  readjusted.  Instead  of  being  merely 
in  the  home  women's  work  has  gone  out  into  the  community,  but  it 
remains  still  woman's  work.  Education,  the  work  of  marketing, 
care  of  the  laundry  have  all  practically  gone  out.  They  market  in 
stores,  bread  is  cooked  in  the  bakery,  not  at  home,  our  laundry  is 
cared  for  in  laundries,  but  it  nevertheless  remains  woman's  work 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  badly  done  is  caused  by  woman  letting  go  her 
age-long  ability.  If  woman  is  to  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
the  world's  work  in  the  future  that  she  has  had  in  the  past,  she  must 
reach  out  in  the  community  and  take  hold  again  of  those  things 
which  have  always  been  fundamentally  feminine.  That  is  the  new 
patriotism.  The  movement  of  women  towards  the  stores,  factories 
and  workshops  is  but  the  first  step  towards  the  readjustment  of 
women  to  the  work  of  the  world — a  part  of  which  has  always  be- 
longed to  women  but  has  now  gone  astray,  because  it  has  gone  out 
of  the  home  and  women  have  not  followed  as  they  should. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  part  this  view  played  in  estab- 
lishing what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  Dr.  Gulick's  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  welding  of  joyous  with  efficient 
living  in  the  democracy  of  the  twentieth  century. 


A  Settlement  War  Service  Bureau 


By  Anne  O^Hagan 


ONE  warm  day  in  April  a  white-faced  young  Italian, 
whose  scanty  English  had  stumbled,  halted  and 
threatened  to  abandon  him  altogether  in  his  mo- 
ment of  need,  poured  out  through  a  friendly  in- 
terpreter, a  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  his  tale  of  wrong,  re- 
bellion and  ultimate  panic  to  the  agent  of  the  Greenwich 
House  War  Service  Bureau.  He  was  a  mechanic — a  good 
one — would  the  signorina  be  so  good  as  to  see?  His  nerv- 
ous fingers  fumbled  with  a  pile  of  testimonials  from  the  De- 
troit motor  firms  for  which  he  had  worked.  And  last  sum- 
mer he  had  enlisted  in  the  American  army.  He  had  not 
waited  to  be  drafted,  not  he!  He  had  had  his  military  train- 
ing at  home  in  Italy,  he  was  a  good  mechanic,  he  liked 
America,  and  he  had  enlisted.  The  recruiting  sergeant  had 
told  him  that  by  the  act  of  volunteering  he  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  without  all  those  procedures  upon  which  he  had 
not  jet  entered,  being  too  recent  a  newcomer  to  the  country. 
So  he  had  enlisted,  and  now,  behold!  They  told  him  that 
the  recruiting  sergeant  had  lied.  He  was  not  an  American 
citizen,  and  therefore  the  line  of  military  advancement  was 
closed  to  him,  despite  that  military  training  already  achieved 
and  those  testimonials  to  his  mechanical  ability  and  his  good 


character.  What  would  the  signorina  herself  have  done  in 
such  a  case?1 

The  signorina  hesitated,  the  Italian  rushed  on,  and  the  in- 
terpreter more  slowly  followed.  Why,  of  course,  he  had 
applied  for  a  discharge  in  order  that  he  might  re-enlist  with 
his  own  country's  forces  and  stand  a  chance  of  a  commission. 
But  no  reply  had  come  to  his  application,  and  when,  after 
weeks  of  irritated  waiting,  he  had  appealed  to  his  corporal 
about  it,  his  corporal  had  told  him  "to  go  chase  himself." 
And  when  he  had  appealed  to  his  sergeant  about  it,  his  ser- 
geant had  told  him  "to  forget  it,"  and  had  further  added 
that  "he  should  worry!"  And  when  he  had  spoken  in  the 
washroom  to  his  captain  about  it — after  the  properest  of 
salutes,  oh,  yes,  the  properest,  the  signorina  might  rely  upon 
that — his  captain  had  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered. 

What  was  a  hot-blooded,  hot-headed  young  Italian  to  do  in 
such  circumstances?  It  had  seemed  good  to  this  one,  smarting 
under  an  accumulated  sense  of  injuries,  simply  to  prolong 
his  next  leave  of  forty-two  hours  indefinitely.  It  was  now 
nearly  a  week  old.     But  at  last  reason  resumed  her  sway. 


•By   the   law  which   went   into   effect    May    9,    1918,   this    difficulty    has   been 
overcome. 
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and  along  with  it  came  abject  terror.  He  had  confided  his 
predicament  to  the  cousin  in  whose  flat  he  was  spending  his 
self-extended  furlough,  and  she  had  hurried  him,  in  charge 
of  her  "good  Inglis  spikin"  daughter  to  the  one  sure  un- 
raveler  of  military  tangles  in  the  neighborhood — the  Green- 
wich House  War  Service  Bureau.2 

By  the  next  train  a  thoroughly  sobered  young  recruit  was 
hurrying  back  to  Mineola  to  take  whatever  guardhouse  medi- 
cine might  be  held  suitable  to  his  case,  and  to  rejoice,  while 
taking  it,  that  he  was  not  acting  as  target  for  a  firing  squad, 
and  forever  disgraced  as  a  deserter  in  the  bargain.  And  the 
next  day  there  followed  a  member  of  the  War  Service  Bureau 
to  plead  the  extenuating  circumstances  and  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  a  response  to  the  application. 

Usually,  however,  the  War  Service  Bureau  has  not  such 
direct  connection  with  the  War  Department  as  this.  The 
incident  is  related  merely  as  indicative  of  what  it  may  fall 
to  the  lot  of  such  an  agency  to  do  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Usually  it  acts  as  liaison  agent  between  the  Government's 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  It  intervenes  between  need  and  the  slower  forms  of 
death,  such  as  starvation  and  freezing,  rather  than  between 
insubordination  and  courts-martial.  But  it  obviously  must 
be  prepared  for  anything — and  it  is. 

It  is  prepared  to  help  Mrs.  Flaherty,  who  has  not  heard 
from  her  husband  for  more  than  a  year,  recover  a  mariage 
certificate  and  furnish  proof  that  she  and  Flaherty  have  not 
been  divorced  or  legally  separated,  in  order  that  she  may 
secure  her  government  allotment.  It  is  prepared  to  find  out 
why  the  allotment  of  Mrs.  Green's  brother-in-law  is  not 
received  by  her,  and  upon  finding  his  omission  of  the  date  of 
his  birth  had  nullified  his  whole  paper,  it  is  prepared  to  wrest 
affidavits  from  creditable  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
really  born  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  It  is  prepared  to 
set  moving  the  cumbrous  machinery  that  transfers  a  soldier's 
allotment  of  pay  from  the  mother  who  died  before  she  re- 
ceived it  to  the  old  father  who  is  equally  in  need  of  it. 

It  straightens  out  wrong  addresses,  it  pursues  lost  checks 
down  into  the  deepest  depths  of  the  mail  bags.  It  is  scorned 
and  derided  by  Mrs.  Nicoletti  because  of  its  confessed  inabil- 
ity to  have  her  son  transferred  from  Spartanburg  to  a  camp 

2The  Greenwich  House  War  Service  Bureau  is  one  of  seventy-eight  in- 
formation centers  in  New  York  City,  though  it  is  perhaps  unique  in  being 
a  bureau  recognized  in  Washington,  and  therefore  able  to  take  executive 
action. 


near  by,  where  she  might  go  to  see  him  Sundays,  but  it  is 
blessed  by  Mrs.  Vogelmeister,  whose  loss  of  an  indorsed  allot- 
ment and  allowance  check  it  was  able,  through  its  Washing- 
ton agent,  to  have  made  good. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  when  the  government  ma- 
chinery for  the  alloting  of  soldiers'  pay  to  their  relatives  was 
not  running  so  smoothly  as  it  is  now,  the  War  Service  Bu- 
reau, with  the  aid  of  a  Red  Cross  agent  assigned  to  the  work, 
was  responsible  for  much  actual  physical  aid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Obviously,  families  could  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  in 
the  zero  weather  of  last  winter,  or  to  starve,  or  even  to  suffer 
the  earlier  approaches  of  these  ultimate  disasters  because  of 
a  hitch  in  the  receipt  of  the  war  insurance  check.  Where- 
ever  the  failure  of  the  check  to  arrive  was  causing  serious  dis- 
comfort and  threatening  danger,  the  Greenwich  House  War 
Bureau,  in  addition  to  notifying  its  agent  in  Washington, 
who  thereupon  reported  the  loss  or  delay  to  the  government 
bureau  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  for  the  rectification 
of  error,  notified  the  Red  Cross,-  which,  upon  investigation 
by  its  agent,  gave  relief  to  tide  over  the  period.  This  work 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  a  Red  Cross  agent  was  as- 
signed permanently  to  Greenwich  House  to  facilitate  relief. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
work,  there  are  many  others.  The  entire  neighborhood  has 
been  converted  into  a  knitting  and  sewing  auxiliary  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  War  Service  Bureau,  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  Drive  for  the  neighborhood,  covered  sixteen 
election  districts  and  provided  eighteen  captains  and  over  one 
hundred  workers.  The  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  for  the  dis- 
trict was  directed  by  the  bureau,  which  assisted  also  in  the 
registration  of  enemy  alien  women.  Under  the  Bureau's 
management  war  films  are  shown  and  war  rallies  held.  And, 
of  course,  to  finance  its  multitudinous  activities  an  occasional 
entertainment,  like  the  bazaar  in  May,  is  necessary. 

Through  the  bureau  Greenwich  House  is  answering  the 
question  sometimes  put  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  social  set- 
tlement during  such  a  period  of  upheaval  as  the  present.  Al- 
ways the  settlement's  mission  is  that  of  the  friendly,  helpful 
interpreter  of  life  under  new  conditions  to  newcomers  to  the 
country,  and,  in  turn,  of  those  newcomers  to  their  older 
fellow-citizens.  That  such  an  interpreter  is  needed  more 
than  ever  before  in  these  days  of  tragic  tumult  would  seem 
obvious  enough,  and  that  the  War  Service  Bureau  plays  the 
part  with  complete  particularity  of  detail  is  certain. 


CONTRAST 

By  Beulah  Chamberlain 

r\  SEE  how  fair  my  baby  is,  with  dimpled  rosy  arms, 

And  see  how  sweet  she  smiles  at  me,  up  from  her  dainty  laces ! 

/  have  seen  the  slum-babies,  with  hunger  on  their  faces. 

My  dear  one  chatters  all  the  day,  and  frolics  with  her  nurse — 

0  there  was  never  born  a  child  with  all  her  pretty  graces ! 

/  have  seen  the  slum-babies,  with  white  death  on  their  faces. 

1  hold  my  daughter  lovingly  and  nurse  her  at  my  breast, 

And  when  night  comes  she  drifts  away  to  fairy  dreamland  places. 

/  have  seen  the  slum-babies,  with  pleading  on  their  faces. 
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HOME  SERVICE  IN  ACTION 

jT  is  not  only  in  the  larger  cities,  with  ample  resources  of 
experienced  workers  and  social  agencies,  that  Home  Service 
is  gaining  ground.  The  ideals  and  the  purposes  are  grasped 
as  readily  in  the  rural  districts  when  once  they  are  presented 
by  personal  approach.  The  following  report  by  a  field  super- 
visor, Elizabeth  Wood,  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Civilian 
Relief  in  the  southwestern  division,  will  indicate  in  some  de- 
gree the  zeal  of  Home  Service  workers  and  the  methods  of 
their  instructors.  She  writes  of  successful  conferences  on 
Home  Service  recently  held  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Kansas. 

1 1  ^"~*^  TVE  an  Oklahoman  fifty  cents  and  he  will 
spend  forty-nine  cents  of  it  taking  a  trip." 
Moreover,  the  Oklahoman  intends  to  be  up  to 
date  in  Home  Service,  as  in  everything  else, 
so  that  it  needed  only  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter 
announcing  the  state  conference,  "A  Chapter  which  does 
not  arrange  to  be  represented  can  just  as  surely  be  called  a 
slacker  as  a  man  who  attempts  to  escape  the  draft,"  to  bring 
out  165  delegates.  At  the  Kansas  state  conference,  for  various 
equally  good  reasons,  the  same  sort  of  group  turned  out,  for 
one  of  them  came  374  miles,  and  there  were  168  delegates  in 
all.  The  delegates  put  themselves  and  the  division  staff  through 
three  very  strenuous  days  of  meetings,  the  significant  feature 
of  which  was  the  round  table  question-box.  In  fact,  it  was 
hard  to  make  the  initial  presentation  of  the  subjects  because 
of  the  eagerness  to  interpolate  questions  and  to  exchange  ex- 
periences on  every  point. 

The  program,  made  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  basis  of  letters 
and  field  trips,  put  war  risk  insurance  first.  Problems  of  or- 
ganization and  finance  for  Home  Service  also  needed  to  be 
cleared  before  family  problems,  Home  Service  institutes,  and 
Chapter  courses  could  have  undivided  attention.  Even  the 
interesting  talks  on  Home  Service  agents  in  cantonment 
towns  and  Home  Service  in  camps  brought  to  mind  war 
risk  insurance  problems  and  possibilities  of  cooperation  on 
allotment  matters,  especially  with  associate  field  directors  in 
camps.  In  each  conference,  after-care  of  discharged  tuber- 
culous soldiers  was  discussed  by  an  officer  of  the  state  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis;  and  after-care  of  crippled 
soldiers  by  a  distinguished  St.  Louis  specialist  who  showed 
slides  especially  featuring  the  return  of  disabled  men  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Both  of  these  topics  provoked  interest,  but 
many  of  the  Home  Service  sections  are  undoubtedly  still  in 
the  stage  where  information  service  is  their  first  desire. 

Although  charts  were  used  very  effectively,  the  insurance 
sessions  were  not  the  dry  things  of  charts  and  figures  that  one 
might  suppose.  The  interpretation  by  the  actuary  of  a  great 
insurance  company  whom  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
as  a  division  assistant  was  in  terms  of  human  beings.  The 
delegates  also  illustrated  every  point  from  real  life  and  brought 
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up  all  kinds  of  nearly  unbelievable  complications,  which  made 
the  two  long  sessions  for  this  topic  about  the  most  thrilling  of 
the  conferences.  The  insurance  provisions,  compensation,  al- 
lotments and  allowances,  and  the  Civil  Rights  bill  were  each 
treated  separately,  followed  by  discussion,  with  a  general 
clearing  up  at  the  last. 

Information  service  was  described  so  graphically  that  one 
could  almost  see  the  court  house  in  a  town  of  1500,  with  the 
Home  Service  chairman  on  the  steps  addressing  110  drafted 
men,  their  kindred  and  friends,  on  the  war  risk  insurance 
law  and  Home  Service.  This  piece  of  information  service 
was  made  the  more  telling  by  the  cooperation  of  the  band 
brought  to  the  celebration  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Chap- 
ter and  by  the  women  of  the  canteen  service  who  served 
lemonade. 

Another  Home  service  section  reported  that  the  draft  board 
cooperated  by  sending  Home  Service  letters  with  the  draft 
notices.  The  Home  Service  executive  secretary  keeps  open 
house  until  the  boys  have  gone,  explaining  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  showing  how  the  blanks  should  be  filled  out. 
Many  Red  Cross  workers  put  a  Home  Service  card  in  each 
comfort  kit  with  the  invitation  not  only  to  write  back  when 
they  think  their  families  may  be  in  need,  but  also  to  look 
up  the  associate  field  director  in  camp.  The  families  receive 
thoughtfully  worded  informational  letters  from  this  Home 
Service  section  offering  service  and  inviting  office  calls. 

Various  good  examples  of  Home  Service  signs  and  news- 
paper clippings  were  on  exhibition,  including  the  honor  roll 
which  one  Chapter  has  had  struck  off  from  the  newspaper 
list  to  be  posted  in  strategic  places  throughout  the  county  for 
additions  and  corrections.  The  general  opinion  of  the  dele- 
gates was  strongly  in  favor  of  extensive  publicity  coupled 
with  the  special  personal  features  which  fit  each  individual 
community.  So  many  examples  were  given  of  information 
service  uncovering  other  and  very  vital  needs  that  the  whole 
discussion  assumed  a  human  rather  than  a  technical 
interest. 

A  group  of  165  people  coming  from  communities  with 
little  or  no  organized  social  work,  and  having  many  varieties 
of  personal  background,  seems  a  large  audience  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  family  problems,  but  the  Home  Service  super- 
visors urgently  advised  trying  it.  A  simple  statement  of  the 
problem  was  the  story  of  a  call  at  the  Home  Service  office  by  a 
soldier's  young  wife  in  a  small  town,  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal surroundings  of  the  home,  of  the  ages  and  appearance  of 
the  two  little  children,  and  of  the  pleasant  visit  in  which  the 
Home  Service  secretary  learned  of  events  since  the  woman's 
childhood  and  of  her  concern  for  the  absent  soldier  husband. 
Tracing  the  delayed  allotment,  granting  money  for  immedi- 
ate needs,  a  budget  plan  for  a  loan,  medical  care  for  the  deli- 
cate little  boy  who  had  not  talked  at  the  asie  of  two  and  a  half, 
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and  friendly  service  with  the  strengthening  of  church  ties, 
were  planned  by  the  group.  Emphatic  protest  was  voiced 
against  a  suggested  plan  to  break  up  the  home  and  to  send 
this  young  mother  and  her  children  to  live  temporarily  with 
her  mother-in-law,  although  'the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  kinship  were  recognized  and  the  possibility  and  de- 
sirability of  combined  households  were  suggested  as  a  solu- 
tion in  some  instances.  Work  for  the  wives  of  soldiers  was 
also  frowned  upon  except  for  certain  strong  young  war  brides 
whose  tendency  "to  loaf  on  their  incomes"  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  demoralization.  Parallel  illustrations  drawn  by  the 
delegates  from  their  own  experiences  at  home  unconsciously 
revealed  much  thoughtful  care  and  helped  in  the  final  sum- 
ming up  of  the  simple  principles  involved. 

Case  Work  in  Fifty-seven  Varieties 
The  request  for  advice  "on  cooperation  with  the  guardians 
of  Mississippi  Choctaws"  which,  in  Oklahoma  City,  opened 
the  question-box  on  family  problems  may  have  been  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  the  Eastern  alien  who  was  attempting  to 
direct  the  discussion  but  need  cause  no  surprise,  for  rural 
neighborhoods  have  every  problem  of  the  city  and  more. 
Blanketed  Indians  riding  in  automobiles  with  chauffeurs, 
Bohemian  colonies  living  old-fashioned,  hard-working,  thrifty 
lives,  little  oil  towns  with  shifting  populations  of  as  many 
as  thirty-two  different  nationalities,  and  three  small  villages 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Negroes  who  will  tolerate  no  white 
folks  in  their  midst — these  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  back- 
ground in  Oklahoma's  Home  Service  problems.  The  Mexican 
colonies  throughout  the  Southwest,  so  picturesque  to  the 
tourist,  contribute  a  full  share  of  complexity  to  the  standards 
of  family  care.  The  little  cotton  farms  of  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas, often  held  by  Negroes,  present  acute  difficulties  when  the 
sons  who  were  farm  hands  are  drafted ;  and  the  rural  situa- 
tion in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is  no  less  pressing  though  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  is  American  white.  If  one  gets 
off  the  train  at  almost  any  way  station,  however,  he  will  find 
a  Home  Service  sign  posted  by  the  ticket  office  window  and 
feel  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  Red  Cross  is  on  the 
job. 

It  is  an  experience  to  see  Home  Service  in  Okmulgee,  in 
a  private  room  with  a  separate  entrance,  in  the  old  council 
house  of  the  Creek  Nation,  who  have  loaned  their  property 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
perience to  meet  in  a  small  town  with  a  Home  Service  com- 
mittee, representing  varied  professions,  all  of  whom  can  con- 
tribute first-hand  knowledge  of  the  family  problem  under 
consideration  from  actual  and  long  acquaintance  as  neighbors. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  this  genuine  neighborliness  are 
the  equally  small  oil  towns  whose  many  transient  strangers 
need  exactly  the  same  methods  of  inquiry  as  do  the  families 
known  to  a  social  agency  in  a  big  city,  and  can  no  more  be 
wisely  helped  without  such  care  than  can  strangers  elsewhere. 
Between  these  extremes  are  the  many  families  in  whose  behalf 
Home  Service  workers  must  be  very  careful  to  determine 
whether  they  really  know  or  only  think  they  know.  Mistakes 
must  not  be  made.  Tradition  may  quite  unfairly  have  la- 
beled a  family  shiftless.  Partial  knowledge  may  delay  getting 
the  actual  facts  which  are  just  as  essential  to  supplement  im- 
pressions in  small  towns  as  in  larger  communities.  To  have 
"known  each  other  always"  is  both  an  asset  and  a  liability  to 
the  Home  Service  worker,  though  the  Red  Cross  spirit  of  real 
democracy  does  much  to  simplify  matters. 

The  genuine  difficulty  of  safeguarding  confidences  must  in 
evitably  somewhat  influence  the  processes  of  a  thoughtful 
worker.     We  do  not  hear  about  friendly  visiting  or  volunteer 


service,  but  we  see  women  with  native  skill  in  human  rela- 
tions quietly  playing  the  part  of  true  neighbors.  Less  money 
relief  is  required  in  these  rural  towns  than  in  cities  because 
of  the  more  easily  secured  credit  and  the  simpler  conditions  of 
life  where  people  depend  largely  and  directly  upon  the 
products  of  the  land.  While  material  needs  are  less,  the  need 
to  interpret  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  in  the  larger  communities  where  long  study  and 
experience  has  led  to  a  quicker  interpretation  of  family  life  and 
its  problems;  and  the  task  requires  the  greatest  adaptability 
and  resourcefulness. 

It  is  true  that  the  members  of  a  certain  Home  Service  sec- 
tion, deeply  impressed  by  a  letter  from  a  division  office  calling 
for  a  report  on  a  family  situation,  piled  into  an  automobile 
and  visited  in  a  body,  taking  with  them  the  Chapter's  chairman 
and  secretary.  The  report  embodied  the  various  points  of 
view  of  the  nine  of  them,  all  arriving  at  the  same  perfectly 
kindly  conclusion.  This  unique  mishap,  long  since  repented 
and  atoned  for,  occurred  just  over  the  county  line  from  a 
Home  Service  section  which  has  visited  every  home  in  the 
county  from  which  a  boy  has  been  called  to  the  colors.  In 
the  whole  county  only  one  "relief  case"  has  been  found,  but 
the  calls  have  shown  interest  and  good  cheer  and  made  doubly 
sure  that  no  family  shall  slip  because  of  lack  of  information. 
The  same  fine  women  who  paid  these  calls  gave  a  party  for  the 
county  mothers,  each  of  whom  was  personally  invited  by 
telephone.  The  entertainment  was  arranged  to  display  all 
the  special  talents  of  the  guests.  Letters  from  the  boys  over- 
seas were  read  as  well.  It  naturally  followed  that  the  same 
group  gathered  for  a  memorial  service  to  the  first  of  their 
own  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause.  These  things  go  far 
to  soften  the  resentment  of  some  of  those  on  the  farms,  who 
have  had  to  give  up  the  sons  who  worked  the  place  and  who 
believe  themselves  unable  to  hire  skilled  labor,  not  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  but  because  it  is  not  to  be  had.  This  Home 
Service  section  has  especially  realized  the  possibility  of  worry 
by  those  living  in  isolated  country  homes  with  limited  chances 
for  recreation,  and  has  arranged  for  well  qualified,  right- 
spirited  neighbors  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  some  widowed 
mothers  and  lonely  wives. 

Wisdom  has  been  shown  by  Home  Service  sections  in 
reaching  those  who  have  more  money  than  ever  they  had 
before,  and  these  families  are  as  numerous  and  as  unwise  as  the 
instalment  buyers  of  any  great  city.  The  evidence  of  extra 
money  in  one  Negro  colony,  indicating  the  arrival  of  delayed 
checks,  has  very  successfully  been  made  the  occasion  for  the 
visits  of  a  persuasive  salesman  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps.  One  difficult  and  extravagant  young 
woman  was  reached  when  the  Home  Service  worker  struck 
the  right  chord  by  asking  her  to  save  each  month  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  capital  for  the  husband's  start  in  business 
when  he  should  come  home.  The  same  appeal  has  been  used 
in  the  interest  of  clearing  small  properties  from  debt  as  a 
surprise  for  the  absent  soldier. 

At  Home  to  Callers 

Saturday  afternoon  is  a  favorite  and  particularly  good  time 
for  Home  Service  office  hours  in  the  small  places.  The  coun- 
try people  are  in  town  and  naturally  drop  in  to  ask  why  let- 
ters do  not  come  through  from,  or  go  through  to,  the  boys,  and 
to  get  advice  about  what  to  write.  Much  effective  service  is 
being  rendered  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  right  kind  of 
letters  sent  frequently.  Touching  scenes  occur,  too,  as  when 
the  young  father  asks  about  arranging  his  insurance,  "in  case 
anything  happens  to  him  over  there,"  so  that  his  only  de- 
pendent,  a  motherless  son   aged   one  month,   may   have   the 
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best  of  care.     He  depends  upon  Home  Service  workers  to  visit 
the  baby  and  to  write  to  him  often. 

Field  trips  by  the  supervisors  of  Home  Service  led  to  the 
certainty  that  conferences  were  needed  and  would  be  welcome. 
These  two  state  conferences  proved  a  quick  way  to  energize  a 
large  group  and  were  immensely  helpful,  but  the  letters  that 
followed  the  meetings  and  requested  field  visits  show  con- 
clusively that  intense  follow-up  work  is  equally  needed.  The 
two  methods  work  admirably  together  in  providing  both  in- 


spiration and  detailed  technical  guidance.  One  really  valua- 
ble by-product  of  getting  together  is  the  better  reaction  to 
letters.  It  is  then  clear  that  the  Home  Service  secretaries  and 
the  members  of  the  division  staff  have  become  human  beings 
to  each  other  rather  than  names.  The  task  that  lies  before 
us  all  seems  less  staggering  when  we  are  reassured  by  the  spirit 
and  the  responsiveness  of  those  who  are  to  do  the  work,  and 
by  the  conviction  that  this  first  getting  together  is  but  a  prom- 
ise of  things  to  come. 


Minnesota's  Heritage 

II.     Danny  the  Drunk1 
By  Maud  A.  Merrill 
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THEY  lived  in  the  country,  Danny  and  his  family. 
The  children  had  all  the  blue  sky  and  fresh  air  and 
green  grass  that  any  fresh-air  society  poster  could 
offer.  Not  far  from  their  cabin  was  a  little  lake 
that  matched  the  sky  and  reflected  for  their  aesthetic  pleasure 
the  neighboring  oak  grove  and  the  little  grasses  that  grew 
along  its  shores.  Little  fishes  darted  in  and  out  of  the  shad- 
ows and  water-lilies  blossomed  in  the  cove.  But  Danny  and 
his  spouse  had  no  eye  for  the  idyllic  beauties  of  their  country 
home.  And  the  children  of  Danny  will  play  all  day  long 
with  a  knotted  string,  laughing  senselessly,  shaking  the  string, 
folding  it  carefully  and  then  flinging  it  away,  to  sit  staring 
uncomprehendingly  at  nothing,  thinking  nothing,  doing  noth- 
ing, desiring  nothing.  For  the  children  of  Danny  are  inno- 
cents. There  are  four  of  them,  these  sons  of  Danny,  and  they 
are  all  idiots. 

And  Danny — well,  nobody  knows  whether  Danny  was  ever 
normal  mentally  or  not.  Never  within  the  memory  of  his 
neighbors  and  townsfolk  was  he  known  to  be  sober.  It  was 
only  about  three  miles  from  his  cabin  to  the  nearest  saloon, 
but  he  trudged  that  three  miles  with  a  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Danny  was  inclined  to  be 
quarrelsome  at  home.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  wife- 
beating  theory  of  discipline.  And  Mrs.  Danny,  the  weak 
member  of  an  otherwise  more  intelligent  family,  was  a  worthy 
consort  for  Danny.  She  was  a  close  second  in  her  alcoholic 
capacity,  and  when  it  came  to  a  battle  of  words  Danny  was 
forced  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  to  the  woodshed.  For, 
Mrs.  Danny  has  the  Irish  tongue,  which  is  her  birthright,  and 
she  can  "make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason"  with  a 
felicity  that  is  the  envy  of  her  neighbors.  She  can  out-argue 
the  best  of  them.  She  admits  that  she  drinks:  "yes,  but  a  little 
— only  a  glass  of  beer  now  and  then."  And  Danny,  "he  was 
a  bad  lot."  She,  Mrs.  Danny,  was  forced  by  him  "to  entertain 
all  sorts  of  low-down  characters,  tramps  and  the  likes  o'  that." 
Danny,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  met  with  an  accident  that 
ended  his  alcoholic  career.  In  winding  his  devious  path  home 
one  night  he  disputed  the  right  of  way  with  a  freight  train 
and  the  freight  train,  like  Mrs.  Danny,  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  For  a  while  Mrs.  Danny  managed  by  hook  and  by 
crook  to  care  for  the  four  men  children  in  the  little  cabin  by 


'Another  of  a  series  of  studies  of  feeblemindedness  made  from  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Feebleminded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics,  several  of  which 
are  appearing  in  the  Survey. 


the  lake.  They  fared  no  worse  at  least  than  when  Danny 
was  alive. 

Mrs.  Danny  never  admitted  to  her  family  that  her  children 
were  not  like  other  children.  Neither  Danny  nor  the  chil- 
dren ever  visited  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Danny's  people.  Mrs. 
Danny's  father,  born  in  County  Kildare,  had  been  a  store- 
keeper in  this  country  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  thirsty  cus- 
tomers, had  had  a  "back  room."  The  old  gentleman  was  him- 
self very  fond  of  his  bottle.  When  his  Rosie  took  up  with 
Danny,  her  father  and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the 
exception  of  Aggie,  disowned  her. 

But  Aggie  had  married  Danny's  brother,  Mike.  Now 
Mike,  poor  Mike,  took  to  drink,  too,  after  he  married  Aggie. 
Aggie  has  the  ungentle  reputation  of  being  a  "she  devil"  and 
"who  wouldn't  take  to  drink?"  explained  the  harassed  Mike. 
Aggie  is  not  particular  about  the  company  she  keeps,  nor  has 
she  scruples  about  matters  of  morality.  And  Mike  has  had 
epilepsy,  though  in  recent  years  the  spasms  have  not  appeared. 
Aggie,  the  virago,  has  frequent  quarrels  with  her  neighbors. 
On  one  occasion  neighbor  Jo  "complained"  that  Aggie 
"heaved  a  brick  at  him" — vocal  oratory  having,  apparently,  no 
effect  on  him — and  Aggie  was  arrested.  But  woe  betided 
neighbor  Jo!  Aggie  decided  to  plead  her  own  cause,  and  it 
took  the  judge  and  all  the  police  officers  to  keep  order  in  the 
courtroom  between  Aggie  and  her  accusers.  The  judge  was  a 
mere  man  and  only  human  and  Aggie  was  acquitted. 

The  parents  of  Danny  and  Mike,  born  in  Old  Ireland, 
came  to  this  country  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  the  fondness 
of  both  old  people  for  alcoholic  beverages  was  notorious.  They 
made  a  poor  living  at  day  labor  and  "raised  seven  children." 

Now,  after  Danny  died,  Mrs.  Danny  soon  tired  of  making 
the  necessary  effort  to  maintain  the  pig  and  the  four  idiot  sons 
who  shared  her  cabin  by  the  lake;  she  appealed  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town  for  help.  The  authorities  placed  the  four 
sons  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Feebleminded,  where, 
according  to  Mrs.  Danny,  they  are  going  to  school.  Mrs. 
Danny  supports  herself  at  housework,  but  still  loves  her  "glass 
of  beer  now  and  then"  and  will  not  stay  in  nights. 

The  little  cabin  by  the  lake  has  fallen  into  complete  decay, 
and  the  sons  of  Danny  in  their  institution  home  are  still  play- 
ing with  a  piece  of  knotted  string,  and  laughing  senselessly  all 
day  long  or  sitting  staring  at  nothing,  thinking  nothing,  desir- 
ing nothing. 


Pomegranate  Blossom 

French  North  Africa  and  the 
Children  of  Islam 

By  C.  M.  Goethe 


i 

IN  the  grey  shadow  of  a  mud-walled  mosque,  Anarkali 
and  two  other  Biskri  girls  were  playing  "jacks"  with 
date  seeds.  They  were  Sahara-bred,  children  of  the 
oasis  of  Bir-el-Defla.  To  Anarkali  the  stakes  were 
big.  The  fate  of  her  only  doll  hung  in  the  balance.  On  the 
yesterday's  gaming  she  had  lost  it.  Today  she  was  risking  her 
string  of  bright-colored  beads,  even  her  favorite  bracelet,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  doll.  Abd-el-Kader,  the  bearded 
story-teller,  had  lent  her  his  date  seeds  which  had  a  way, 
like  loaded  dice,  of  falling  just  as  you  might  desire,  smooth 
or  ridged. 

A  group  of  children  stood  watching  the  game.  Anarkali 
made  the  toss.  With  a  shout  of  triumph  she  called,  "Four 
ridged,  one  smooth,  I  win,"  when  the  boy  Hassan,  with  a 
swoop,  pounced  on  date  seeds  with  one  hand,  bracelet  and 
doll  with  the  other,  and  was  off  toward  the  bazaar.  Anarkali 
chased  him  through  piles  of  golden  dates,  green  camel  hides, 
oranges,  figs  and  date-fiber  mats.  As  she  ran,  her  thought 
flashed,  "Stealing  my  doll  is  trouble  enough,  but  how  can  I 
ever  replace  Abd-el-Kader's  date  seeds?" 

Up  and  down  the  bazaar  aisles  raced  Anarkali  and  Hassan 
until  both  were  breathless.  Then  the  young  Arab  darted 
past  the  row  where  in  his  stall  Abou  Ahal,  vendor  of  camel 
meat,  was  carving  a  fatty,  suet-like  lump,  plainly  once  the 
hump  of  a  camel.  He  placed  the  cuttings  in  the  little  piles 
characteristic  of  Oriental  markets.  He,  too,  had  suffered  from 
the  pilferings  of  young  Hassan ;  so  when  the  rascal  passed 
his  stall,  he  skilfully  tripped  him.  Anarkali  seized  her  doll 
from  her  fallen  foe,  Abou  rescued  the  treasured  seeds,  and  to 
Hassan's  further  humiliation  captured  also  his  fez  and  hung 
it  with  its  dejected  black  tassel  on  the  top  hanger  of  his  stall. 
Abou  seated  himself  on  the  section  of  date-palm  trunk  that 
was  his  chair,  and  Anarkali  squatted  beside  him. 

"Here  are  thy  seeds,  little  Pomegranate  Blossom,"  he  said. 
"And  I  have  a  bit  of  gossip  to  tell  thee.  Thou  knowest  that 
thy  father  and  I  for  many  years  were  camel  herds  together. 
And  since  he  went  to  that  land  from  whence  the  angels  pelt 
the  devils  below  with  shooting  stars,  as  I  have  often  shown 
thee,  I  have  watched  over  thy  welfare  as  would  thy  mother, 
my  kinswoman,  were  she  still  alive." 

"Tell  me  of  my  people,"  begged  Anarkali. 

With  the  storyteller's  instinct  he  paused,  watching  her 
growing  eagerness.  Then  he  continued  "Well  do  I  remem- 
ber when  thou  wert  born  in  a  striped  camel's-hair  tent  on 
the  yellow  desert  sands."  Abou  took  a  drink  from  a  gourd, 
stoppered  with  a  bit  of  cork-oak  bark,  which  a  north  coast 
trader  had  given  him.  "The  sun  had  set  in  a  reddened  sky. 
Thy  father  did  not  curse  when  it  was  known  thou  wast  a  girl. 
Instead  he  said,  'The  ruddy  sky  is  an  omen.  We  will  name 
the  child  for  the  princess  in  the  legend  of  far  Lahore — 
Anarkali,  Pomegranate  Blossom,  for  tonight's  sky  is  almost 
the  color  of  that  bloom.' 

"Many  years  did  we  Biskris,  thy  father  and  I,  wander 
over  the  rock  desert,"  Abou  proceeded.  "When  the  pas- 
turage for  our  camels  became  sear,  we  set  out  over  the  sand 


desert  to  the  oases  of  the  Southland.  It  is  now  three  years 
since  our  sheik  pitched  our  tents  here  at  the  oasis  of  Bir-el- 
Defla  ;  two  since  I  became  a  bazaar  vendor  of  camel  flesh. 
In  those  three  years  I  have  still  watched  thee.  I,  and  one 
other." 

"Who  is  the  other?"  asked  the  girl. 

"This  other  is  thy  friend  and  mine.  Often  have  I  given 
him  caravan  gossip  of  the  Southland  where  the  strength 
of  France  is  not  as  it  is  with  us.  Here  we  are  but  a  short 
march  to  the  garrison  post.  But  the  fingers  of  France  reach 
to  lands  of  which  thou  hast  not  even  heard."  Anarkali's 
eyes  were  wide  open  with  wonder. 

"But  do  I  know  this  friend  of  thine,  Abou?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

Abou  Ahal  explained,  "Three  years  ago,  when  our  sheik 
brought  us  here  to  Bir-el-Defla  to  pasture  our  camels,  the 
French  soldiers  were  before  us,  sinking  wells  in  this  oasis. 
Since  then  there  has  been  much  more  water,  and  a  fringe  of 
newly-planted  date  palms  surrounds  the  old  oasis.  Allah,  to 
whom  the  green  color  is  sacred,  must  be  much  pleased  when 
he  sees  how  these  men  from  the  far  North  have  made  this 
new  verdure.  Here  now  we  have  so  much  pasture  that  for 
those  three  years  our  sheik  has  tarried.  Thy  friend  and 
mine,  of  whom  I  speak,  is  he  who  is  over  these  engineers.  He 
is  the  French  colonel.  He  speaks  our  tongue.  He  mixes  often 
with  the  bazaar  folk.  He  must  needs  know  much  of  the 
restless  tribes  of  the  South.  Often  I  have  seen  him  in  his 
great  red  cloak,  watching  thee  with  the  little  folk,  repeating 
tales  thou  hast  heard  from  old  Abd-el-Kader.  Ay,  and  thou 
tellest  them  well.  It  is  of  him  I  would  speak — but,  run  on, 
here  comes  one  of  the  painted  Ouled  Nail  girls,  she  of  the 
necklace  of  gold  napoleons.  Run  along  to  thy  tent,  little  one, 
and  do  not  grieve  if  our  sheik  is  cross  or  the  Biskri  women 
whine  like  jackals.  I  shall  have  yet  other  news  in  good 
time." 

The  camp  was  beyond  the  oasis  and  in  the  desert.  Anarkali 
stopped  on  the  way  to  gather  pink  blossoms  of  the  wild 
oleanders  that  bloomed  on  the  oasis  fringe.  She  fashioned 
these  into  a  chaplet — their  pink  bloom  against  her  dark  hair. 
The  flowers  were  a  signal  for  more  than  the  customary 
abuse  from  the  wrinkled  hag  who  ruled  in  that  tent  Anarkali 
called  home.  "Pomegranate  Blossom,  they  call  thee,  eh?"  she 
sneered,  "and  now  a  crown  of  oleanders,  too!"  She  snatched 
the  wreath  from  the  child's  head.  "Hast  thou  forgotten  there 
are  camels  to  milk,  cheese  to  make — that  much  camel's  hair 
is  yet  unspun?  Where  hast  been  idling?"  But  Anarkali 
kept  her  secret  though  it  cost  her  a  cuff  on  the  ears  that 
sent  her  sprawling  on  the  sand. 


II 


THAT  winter  there  had  come  to  the  post  a  young  woman 
who  was  fair  skinned,  yet  the  Arabs  knew  from  her 
accent  that  she  was  not  French.  She  was  invalided  to  the 
desert  from  her  studies  in  Paris.  Colonel  Maulin  and  his 
wife  had  been  eager  to  hear  of  America.    They  spoke  of  many 
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Home  of  some  of  the  Pomegranate  Blossom's 

tribes,  folk  on   the  rim  of  the  oasis  of  Sidi 

Okbar 

things,  of  the  wonderful  work  of  American  engineers  at 
Panama,  of  engineering  on  the  desert,  of  the  desert  folk,  of 
the  children  of  the  caravans  and  oases.  The  visitor  chanced 
to  tell  of  her  playground  work  in  Chicago,  as  a  volunteer 
storyteller  among  children  of  all  nationalities  gathered  in  the 
recreation  centers.  The  colonel  was  quick  to  catch  at  the 
idea.  He  told  of  one  of  his  finds,  a  born  relater  of  tales,  lit- 
tle Pomegranate  Blossom.  He  spoke  of  the  unpleasant  trend 
of  most  tale-spinning  by  the  Arabic  professionals,  of  the  in- 
fluence for  evil  of  much  that  ought  to  be  uplifting,  of  the 
hunger  of  bazaar  folk,  even  grown-ups,  for  this  and  other 
forms  of   recreation. 

Next  day  at  his  quarters  Colonel  Maulin  spread  out  a  mili- 
tary map  of  Africa.  "Here  is  something,"  he  said  to  the 
American,  "that  will  appeal  to  your  imagination.  Here  is 
an  empire  in  the  making.  Here  arc  railroads,  motor  roads, 
garrison  posts.  Military  necessity  requires  them.  These  other 
dots  stand  for  the  beginnings  of  free  schools  and  government 
offices,  with  their  lintels  marked  'Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity.' But  our  budgets  are  necessarily  military  budgets. 
You  of  America  have  the  vision  of  education  through  play, 
of  schools  that  make  for  social  growth  like  oases  in  the  old 
sands.  Look  again  at  the  map.  See  how  the  French  purple 
colors  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Here  in  Algiets,  where  we 
are  spilling  over  into  Morocco,  many  of  these  folk  are  the 
primitive  white  stock.  See  how  the  tri-color  has  been  pushed 
through  the  Sahara,  across  the  rich  Soudan,  out  west  to  Sene- 
gambia,  south  to  French  Congo.  Win  France  and  this  New 
France  to  your  theories  and  what  an  empire  is  yours!  Here 
is  a  mission  as  noble  as  was  that  of  Lafayette  to  your  youth- 
ful America." 

This  was  the  first  of  many  talks,  with  the  American, 
then  with  Abou  Ahal.  Out  of  them,  before  the  wild  oleander 
blooms  were  fading  with  the  coming  summer,  came  a  plan  ; 
and  on  a  night  in  the  old  sheik's  tent  the  East  threw  date 
seeds  with  the  West.     And  the  West  won. 


Ill 


THE  sunset  had  turned  the  green  palm  crowns  to  gold. 
Then  their  drab  shadows  lengthened  into  long  fingers  on 
the  desert  floor.  Later,  the  full  moon  rose  in  a  golden  sky 
behind  the  great  billows  of  yellow  sand.  Two  men,  one  in  a 
great  cloak  and  the  head-piece  of  a  Colonel  of  the  French 
engineers ;  the  other  in  flowing  bournous  and  turban,  entered 
the  old  sheik's  tent.  Fresh  dates  and  camel's-milk  curds  were 
set  before  them.  Abou  Ahal,  true  son  of  the  desert,  had 
much  to  say  of  caravans,  camel  trading,  the  date  crop,  sell- 
ing his  falcon — anything  but  the  business  at  hand.  But  the 
blunt  Colonel  came  quickly  to  the  point.  "Thou  hast  among 
thy  women  folk  a  blue-eyed  girl,  Sheik  Abd  Allah.  It  is 
of  her  I  would  speak.  Often  I  come  to  this  oasis.  Often  I 
have  heard  her  tell  stories  to  the  bazaar  children.  She  repeats 
them  as  well  as  old  Abd-el-Kader  himself,  and  none  is  more 
learned  in  the  tales  than  he." 

The  sheik  growled,  "Abd-el-Kader  is  learned,  and  vener- 
able. I  like  it  not  that  the  children  garble  our  ancient 
tales,  and  yet,  now  that  thou  speakest  of  it,  I  remember  once 
we  did  have  need  of  her.  Ben  Ali  came  here  from  Hamman 
Meskatine  with  three  friends  and  bringing  his  falcons.  After 
the  hunt  there  was,  of  course,  a  feast.  Then  all  wanted 
tales.  Sometimes  old  Abd-el-Kader  is  not  in  the  mood. 
Abou  Ahal  here  asked,  'Why  not  send  for  Anarkali  in  his 
stead  ?'  I  sent  for  her.  I  remember  she  told  the  tales  tol- 
erably well.     Yes,  that  is  so,  tolerably  well." 

"Then  I  have  it  right,"  answered  the  Colonel.  "She  tells 
them  well,  but  she  could  do  still  better.  Thou  knowest  the 
government  budded  a  school  while  we  drilled  the  wells.  In 
the  homeland  my  masters  read  my  reports,  then  complain. 
They  write  they  do  not  expect  much  so  soon  of  the  Arabs,  for 
they  veil  their  women."  Here  the  colonel  shrewdly  appealed 
to  the  sheik's  tribal  pride.  "But  of  your  Biskri  tribe,  they 
write  often  ;  they  know  you  are  proud  that  your  women  go 
unveiled — rthat  you  give  them  much  freedom.  So  they  ask, 
'Why   are   there   no  girl   students   from   among   the   Biskri?' 


Abd-el-Kader,  the  bearded  story-teller 
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Full  well  I  know  that  it  is  taught  that  no  soul  exists  in  a 
woman.  Yet  I  have  come  to  ask  thee  to  break  this  ancient 
restraint.  Thy  ancestors  did  much,  in  breaking  the  custom 
of  the  veil.  Now,  go  thou  further,  Sheik  Abd  Allah.  Give 
education  to  this  girl.  Thou  and  thy  people  shall  see  it  is 
good.  We  already  know  it.  In  France  once  our  women  were 
unlettered,  yet  we  learned  that  education  is  good.  Lend  to 
us  the  blue-eyed  orphan  for  a  while,  that  we  may  train  her 
and  some  day  give  her  back  to  her  tribe,  a  princess  in  fable- 
making." 

The  old  sheik  mumbled  to  himself.  The  colonel  reminded 
him  of  some  of  the  many  benefits  his  tribe  owed  to  France. 
There  were  no  more  wars,  no  more  robberies,  no  famines. 
Regularly  and  safely  the  southern  caravans  arrived,  their  goat- 
skins busting  with  dates.  Old  wells  gushed  forth  new  abun- 
dance ;  new  wells  made  green  what  had  once  been  only 
burning  desert.  With  the  new  wells  the  camels  had  year- 
round   pasture. 

"Yes,"  grumbled  the  sheik,  clapping  the  knotted  muscles 
of  his  bare  legs,  "and  thus,  with  little  walking,  these  are 
becoming  flabby."  But  he  finally  yielded  to  the  battering  ar- 
guments of  Colonel  Maulin  and  Abou  Ahal,  the  butcher 
friend  of  Anarkali.  He  consented  to  let  the  girl  go  as  they 
advised. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  three  camels  crunched  the 
desert  sands  with  their  spongy  feet.  The  American  was 
returning  to  the  railroad.  With  her  went  Anarkali.  Thus 
the  little  desert  creature,  wild  as  a  Sahara  gazelle,  went  to 
the  French  post  for  training  in  its  school.  She  was  the  first 
girl  of  her  tribe  to  read  and  write,  mixing  strangely  her 
hunger  for  romance  and  her  chafing  under  the  rigid  disci- 
pline of  the  old  schoolmaster.  Abou,  come  from  the  oasis 
up  to  the  school,  dared  not  enter,  but  his  imagination  knew 
no  such  inhibitions.  He  returned  with  wonderful  gossip  for 
the  bazaar  folk,  to  be  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
found onk  yards,  crowded  with  camels  from  the  Soudan,  till 
every  well  and  date  palm  on  a  dozen  caravan  routes  knew 
of  Anarkali  and  her  learning. 


Abou  Ahal,  the  vendor  of  camel  meat 


Under  the  shadow  of  a  Saharan  mosque  one 

may  see  our  game  of  jacks,  played  with  date 
seeds  or  with  bits  of  whittled  date  stem 

IV 

BUT  must  we  stop  here.  Need  our  fancy  lag  behind  that 
of  Abou,  the  camel  butcher?  Can  we  spin  a  tale  no  less 
than  Abd-el-Kader,  the  bearded  storyteller,  and  spin  it  in 
western  imagery  outside  his  kin?  Imagine  what  might  hap- 
pen should  a  desert  girl  with  eyes  which  have  known  little 
more  than  the  slender  tent  poles  of  the  Biskri  be  sent  on  from 
such  a  post  school  to  a  land  where  men  vie  with  nature  in 
making  things  colcssal — buildings  as  high  as  thirty  camels- 
hair  tents,  one  atop  the  next?  Imagine  what  might  happen  if 
Anarkali,  or  her  kind,  should  come  and  learn  the  genius  of  our 
playground  movement,  should  carry  back  to  the  desert  its 
knack  of  tale  and  game  and  dance  and  song,  its  spirit  of 
spontaneous  growth,  its  technique  in  organizing  youth.  Pic- 
ture Pomegranate  Blossom,  if  you  will,  after  her  years  of 
training  and  strange  scenes,  awakening  once  again  to  the  fa- 
miliar sounds  in  the  desert  town  which  is  the  railway  ter- 
minus. The  latticed  window  of  her  hotel  room  looks  out  on 
walls  bright  with  bouganvillea.  Beneath  a  date  palm  in 
the  corner  of  the  court,  the  steward  is  bargaining  for  par- 
tridges with  a  hunter,  one  of  her  own  Biskris.  In  the  other 
corner,  a  water  carrier,  pigskin  slung  from  shoulder,  is  gos- 
siping with  the  kitchen  boy.  At  the  bazaar  a  caravan  has  ar- 
rived from  the  Southland,  its  goat-skins  stretched  taut  with 
dates.  In  the  shade  of  the  mud  walls,  Arabs  are  squatting  on 
the  ground,  playing  checkers,  and  sipping  the  ropy,  black  Tur- 
kish coffee.  Several  are  from  Anarkali's  own  oasis.  She  bar- 
gains with  one  for  a  camel  for  the  morrow's  journey. 

Tomorrow  tiny  specks  on  the  horizon  expand  into  dark 
green  blotches,  then  become  the  waving  crowns  of  her  own 
date  palms  of  Bir-el-Defla.  This  oasis  of  the  Well  of  the 
Oleander  has  never  known  telephones.  Yet  were  its  date 
palms  strung  with  wires  the  news  of  Pomegranate  Blossom's 
homecoming  could  not  travel  much  more  rapidly.  Abou 
Ahal  comes  running  from  his  meat  stall.  But  she  misses 
Abd-el-Kader.     Seeking  him,  she  finds  him  squatted  in  a  cor- 
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ncr  near  a  prickly  pear.  "I  have  come  to  return  thy  date 
seeds  of  good  luck,  Abd-el-Kader,  and  to  thank  thee,"  she 
says.     But  the  old  man  scatters  the  charms  on  the  sand. 

"And  so  thou  art  here  at  last,"  he  cries,  "I  am  ready  for 
The  Test.  Long  have  I  waited.  We  shall  see  if  a  woman  can 
excel  in  the  ancient  tales." 

In  the  swift  days  that  follow,  we  may  picture  Pomegranate 
Blossom  visiting  many  a  harem,  holding  "mothers'  meetings," 
telling  of  the  learning  of  the  Far  West,  of  the  one-wife  sys- 
tem across  the  seas,  of  the  needlessness  of  babies'  deaths.  And 
at  length,  we  may  picture  her  matching  her  new  vision  of 
youth  with  the  shrewdness  and  fatalism  of  the  old  story- 
tellers. 

Occasion  for  this  last  might  well  be  the  return  of  the  old 
sheik  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  wearing  the  turban  of  the 
sacred  green.  Six  racing  camels  are  sent  to  the  neighboring 
oases,  to  the  right  to  Hassi-el-Gazala — the  little  Well  of  the 
Gazelle ;  to  the  left  as  far  as  Beer-el-Dhib,  the  Land  of  the 
Jackals.  Old  men  come  and  young.  Every  seat  of  vantage  is 
taken.  To  make  room  for  more  spectators,  lads  tear  from 
the  top  of  the  mud  wall  the  branches  of  desert  thorn,  which 
are  the  primitive  barbed-wire  of  the  land. 

We  may  imagine  the  sheik  announcing  the  reason  for  the 
test  to  be  the  claims  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  learning  and 
of  the  new.  Abd-el-Kader's  age  and  sex  give  him  the  right 
to  open.  The  white-bearded  patriarch  salaams  and  begins. 
Bazaar  stories  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  character-building. 
Abd-el-Kader  has  spent  months  in  the  shadow  of  the  mud 
wall,  brooding  over  his  venom.  Even  men  of  a  race  where 
divorce  ofttimes  is  as  frequent  as  buying  a  new  summer  suit 
with  us  shudder  at  the  old  man's  tale. 

Then  comes  Anarkali's  turn.  Let  us  look  through  her 
eyes.  In  the  crowd  are  scores  of  young  men — many  already 
in  love.  Numbers  have  come  from  the  schools  at  the  north. 
Here  is  one  who  has  been  in  the  university  at  Paris.  His 
face  is  illumined  with  the  message  he  has  brought  back — the 
hope  of  a  New  Africa.  Anarkali  knows  she  has  a  true  friend 
also  in  grizzled,  sunburnt  Colonel  Maulin,  whose  seat  is  on 
the  prayer  carpet  beside  old  Sheik  Abd-Allah.  We  do  not 
have  to  stretch  our  imagination  in  choosing  the  girl's  tale.  It 
is  an  old  desert  story,  from  Saracen  days,  of  two  claimants  to 
the  throne. 

The  parents  of  one  claimant  are  shipwrecked  upon  an 
island  off  the  Morocco  coast.  Here  they  are  forced  to  remain 
for  many  years.  Their  children  are  raised  in  what  is  neces- 
sarily a  one-wife  home.  Their  oldest  sons  aspires  to  the  sul- 
tanate. The  second  claimant,  a  distant  cousin,  is  harem  born. 
The  Orient  loves  intrigue.  Its  harems  reek  with  scheming. 
Imagine  the  young  storyteller  using  the  plots  of  jealous  women 
in  the  harem  to  bring  out  the  hard  lesson  which  the  polyga- 
mous East  is  being  taught  by  the  overlordship  of  the  monog- 
amous European.  Imagine  her  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
young  progressives,  skilfully  hidden  in  the  romance  for  which 
her  audience  hungers.  The  tale  reaches  its  climax  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat  between  the  two  rivals,  when  the  heavy-eyed, 
over-fed  sensualist  falls  before  his  clear-headed,  powerful  rival 
from  the  Shipwreck  Isle.  There  is  a  burst  of  applause  and 
old  Abd-el-Kader  springs  to  his  feet.  He  holds  his  right 
hand  toward  Anarkali.  In  it  are  the  five  date  seeds.  "The 
test  is  finished,"  he  cries,  "The  West  has  won." 

V 

AS  yet,  however,  that  West  has  not  won.     It  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  winning.     The  responsibility,  as  to  what  kind  of 
a  winning  it  will  be,  rests  no  longer  solely  with  the  Orient's 


Near  West,  Europe,  but  with  the  extreme  West,  America. 
There  has  been  hardly  a  decade  in  all  history  like  that  just 
beginning — the  decade  which  may  decide  the  character  of  that 
winning.  Entering  that  decade,  we  Americans  may  well  ask 
ourselves  earnestly  what  will  our  winning  be  like.  What  will 
it  mean  to  that  great  Orient,  stretching  from  Yokohama, 
Manila,  Batavia  to  Mozambique,  Capetown,  Fez — to  that 
Orient  that  shoulders  us  along  two  frontiers  of  our  Western 
civilization — to  that  Orient  that  once,  with  victorious  shouts, 
"Europe  will  now  become  Mohammedan,"  was  crushing 
through,  until  it  was  hammered  back  by  Charles  Martel  on 
the  plain  of  Tours? 

How  will  the  winning  change  that  very  Mohammedanism? 
In  great  areas  of  that  Orient,  Islam  remains  the  dominant 
force  in  more  than  one  Moslem  land  between  us  and  the 
Rising  Sun.  Our  American  democratic  ideals  are  already 
shaping  national  aspirations.  Far-reaching  changes  among 
these  folk  are  being  inspired  by  that  democracy  that  came 
into  form  in  the  hour  when  the  Brandywine  snows  showed 
crimson  the  bloody  footprints  of  bare-footed,  ragged,  hungry 
sons  of  liberty.  With  us  that  democracy  has  spread  and 
infiltrated  new  generations,  new  groups  of  immigrant  citi- 
zens through  our  whole  public  school  system ;  it  has  taken  on 
new  and  livelier  momentum  in  our  organized  play  and  our 
community  use  of  school  houses  as  social  and  recreational  cen- 
ters. That  same  democracy,  which  inspired  the  bloody  French 
Revolution,  has  since  animated  the  less  sanguinary  ones  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  even  China.  And 
within  the  Flowery  Republic  alone  are  the  mosques  of  some 
thirty  millions  of  Abd-el-Kader's  co-religionists. 

This  impulse  toward  freedom  America  has  given  humanity. 
Our  thinkers  cannot  escape  feelings  of  deepest  concern,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  it  will  be  our  democracy  of  1776,  or  a 
counter  force  that  will  be  finally  ascendant  in  America's  im- 
pact on  Mohammedanism.  That  other  force  is  our  growing 
materialism. 

VI 

INSEPARABLY  compounded  with  that  materialism,  our 
Anglo-Saxon  industrialism  is  saturating  the  entire  Orient. 
It  is  particularly  soaking  into  that  part  of  the  Orient  which 
is  Mohammedan.  The  Mohammedan  has  a  mathematical 
mind  which  makes  him  instinctively  a  trader.  Meet  him  any- 
where— entering,  with  fellow  merchants,  a  tiny  mosque,  white 
tgainst  a  background  of  tiger-infested  jungle,  near  Tissact 
Malaya;  or  in  the  jewelry  marts  of  Delhi,  with  his  piles  of 
precious  stones  seemingly  as  carelessly  heaped  as  the  millet  io 
a  neighboring  food  bazaar;  or  as  a  six-foot-three  purple-robed 
Negro  chamberlain  of  a  sultan's  palace  where  datepalm  crown* 
nod  in  the  Sahara  wind — everywhere  you  will  find  him  com 
merciaHy  dominant  among  his  neighbors. 

In  India,  except  in  the  Northwest,  he  is  somewhat  scattered 
among  the  Hindu  population  and  one  remembers  Harriman': 
remark  about  unscrambling  eggs.  One  immensely  wealthy 
rajah  of  Hindustan  has  told  his  people  openly,  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  alike,  that  the  Orient  has  everything  the  Occi 
dent  possesses  except  the  latter's  skill  at  industrial  organization 
—that  when  they,  with  their  teeming  millions,  once  acquirt 
">ur  dexterity  in  organization  they,  with  their  ability  to  livt 
more  cheaply,  may  wrest  world  domination  from  the  "W  est 
The  Moslem  looks  shrewdly  forward  to  controlling  many  of 
*he  factories  of  the  Orient. 

Unfortunately  these  men-folk  of  Pomegranate  Blossom's 
faith  come  into  contact  mostly  with  Occidentals,  missionaries 
excepted,   whose   brains  speed   at   machine-gun   rapidity   with 
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thoughts  of  profit-making.  Her*:  is  an  American  in  an  Indian 
province  where  the  ape  is  still  worshiped  as  a  divinity.  He  is 
busy  marketing  petroleum  labeled  "monkey  oil."  Here  an- 
other is  trying  to  force,  by  hothouse  publicity  methods,  a  mar- 
ket for  cigarettes  where  and  while  an  indignant  China  is  clean- 
ing up  what  is  left  of  an  opium  traffic  forced  upon  her  by 
English  frigates.  The  oil  company's  commercial  traveler, 
also  the  tobacco  trust's  representative — each  is  in  a  strange 
environment.  They  are  both  uncomfortable.  One  of  them  is 
bald.  With  a  124  degree  temperature,  even  his  pith  helmet 
does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  headache-producing  sun  rays. 
The  servants  of  these  men  speak  an  alien  tongue.  "The  brown 
man  smiles  while  the  white  man  riles"  ;  and  only  too  often  "the 
end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white." 

Is  it  only  natural  that,  in  this  chafing  environment,  both 
oil  man  and  tobacco  man  give  little  heed  to  America's  Oriental 
social  opportunities — to  our  democratic  ideals — to  transplant- 
ing such  agencies  as  the  playground,  the  school  social  center, 
as  conserve  these  ideals  and  expand  them?  This  puzzles  the 
Pathan. 

The  latter  has  wandered,  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  down  to 
Calcutta's  Bow  Bazaar.  He  scratches  the  curly  locks  below 
his  turban.  He  tries  to  reconcile  the  ethical  code  of  this 
business-getter,  the  philosophy  of  this  man-of-commerce  with 
that  of  the  idealistic  missionary.  He  is  deliberately,  in  the 
slow  way  of  the  East,  trying  to  reach  a  decision  about  this 
Janus-like  Occidentalism.  He  fingers  his  henna-stained  beard, 
sign  of  his  Mecca  pilgrimage,  while  he  ponders  slowly  the 
same  decision  that  Japan,  six  decades  ago,  was  forced  to 
make  quickly,  speedily.  He  feels  instinctively  that  his  de- 
cision must  be  the  same  as  that  reached  by  the  Nipponese  in 
those  momentous  times  following  the  steaming  of  Perry's  gun- 
boats into  Yokohama  Bay.  Small  wonder  the  Pathan  hesi- 
tates. He  speculates  on  how  the  new  force  which  he  hardly 
understands  will  change  his  Anarkalis,  his  Hassans,  on  what 
the  new  Islam  will  be  like,  after  it  has  met,  eliminated,  ab- 
sorbed, digested  the  new  theories  and  ways.  That  his  re- 
ligion in  some  ways  is  well  fitted  to  survive  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
He  freely  admits  its  weaknesses;  that  the  harem  is  passing, 
that  polygamy  cannot  exist  in  competition  with  monogamy. 

He  will  none  the  less  remind  you  that  it  was  because  of  the 
fraternity  his  faith  commanded  that  the  old  intertribal  blood 
feuds  became  impossible.  Comparing  notes  with  you  as  to  mis- 
sionary social  work,  he  will  show  you  that  every  man  in  Islam 
is  the  missionary  spirit  incarnate.  He  will  persist  that,  in 
spite  of  its  many  faults,  his  religion  makes  him  an  actual  war- 
rior for  its  extension.  He  will  suggest  that  Islam  has  ever 
found  a  way  to  create  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  even  between 
highly  different  races.  He  will  tell  you  these  things,  even 
while  he  acknowledges  that  Islam  has  neglected  its  woman- 
hood and  has  accomplished  little  for  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren. He  will  shrewdly  weigh  these  things  while  you  tell 
him  about  playgrounds  as  an  antidote  to  industrialism,  about 
a  public  school  system  as  a  buttress  for  the  democracy  he 
yearns  to  have  substituted  for  his  corrupt  autocracy,  with  its 
never-satisfied  tax-gatherers. 

VII 

THE  male  Mohammedan  (our  Pathan  is  but  an  example) 
is  not  alone  in  peering  into  the  future.  Beside  him  are 
Anarkali's  sisters,  among  whom,  as  among  the  women  of 
China,  for  example,  American  ideals  are  at  work.  In  Delhi 
last  Durbar  year  the  daily  papers  told  of  a  powerful  native 
Indian  woman  ruler,  returning  from  Europe,  devoutly  exhibit- 
ing a  treasure  beyond  price,  a  gift  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 


— a  red  hair  from  the  beard  of  the  Prophet.  After  such  an 
orthodox  introduction,  you  would  have  read  with  amazement 
the  address  that  followed.  Mingled  with  a  history  of  this 
wiry  relic  were  words  advocating  the  speedy  extension  into 
India  of  the  American  system  of  women's  clubs.  Whole  para- 
graphs were  so  worded  that  they  well  might  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  Denver,  instead  of  within  the  jewel-walled  City  of  the 
Peacock  Throne. 

Thus  both  men  and  women,  Mohammedan  thinkers,  are 
slowly  coming  to  utilize  Western  methods  of  progress,  be  they 
anything  from  industrialism  to  the  woman's  club  movement. 
Their  progress,  however,  is  halting.     Ours,  too,  in  a  similar 


The  foundo 


vded  with  camels  from  Negro  land 


environment,  with  a  similar  heredity,  would  likewise  be  slow. 
In  their  cheap  labor  countries,  a  factory  is  opened  by  Western- 
ers. They  are  eager  to  imitate.  But  how  can  they  know  that  in 
the  Occident  labor  conditions  are  held  within  limitations  by 
child  welfare,  child  labor  committees,  tuberculosis-control  bu- 
reaus, by  factory  inspection  and  workmen's  compensation?  The 
thinkers  of  Islam,  pondering  over  the  difference  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  adapting  our  commercial  methods  to  their 
lives,  need  to  have  their  attention  directed  also  to  this,  our 
altruism.  In  thus  guiding  their  thought,  perhaps  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  us  lie  in  showing  how  to  strengthen  their  race 
at  the  points  referred  to  above — their  treatment  of  womenfolk, 
their  neglect  of  education.  Already  they  are  awakening  to  the 
necessity  for  education  of  a  myriad  Pomegranate  Blossoms. 

The  few  statistics  that  are  available  point  to  such  a  quick- 
ening. The  proportion  of  female  literates  in  Egypt,  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1907,  was  3  per  cent  as  against  2  per 
cent  in  1897.  Both  percentages  are  remarkably  low.  Note, 
however,  the  significant  increase — 50  per  cent.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  the  best  American  educational  methods  is 
ours  now  while  these  changes  are  just  beginning  to  accelerate 
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a  process  that  will  make  that  3  per  cent  grow  into  13,  33,  53 
per  cent.  Only  this  last  year  from  Spanish  America  progres- 
sive Yucatan  sent  her  minister  of  education  to  us,  to  criticise, 
to  eliminate,  to  select.  The  folk  of  these  Oriental  countries 
are  similarly  hungry  for  crystallized  experience  as  to  our 
schools,  our  playgrounds,  and  our  other  American  social 
agencies. 

Of  course  action  will  come  most  quickly  from  their  men 
— unhampered  by  centuries  of  restriction.  Among  these  men, 
thinkers  or  camel-herds,  none  far  removed  from  nomad  days, 
opposition  to  a  stifling  autocracy  has  been  gathering  head. 
Their  religion  and  their  politics  are  instinct  with  the  free 
spirit  of  the  desert.  It  has  always  been  a  motto  of  Abou 
Ahal's  co-religionists  that,  under  the  Crescent,  "he  who  is 
slave  today  may  be  prime  minister  tomorrow."  Here  is  a 
great  world  group  ready  to  be  taught  how  to  extend  this 
principle  to  the  broader  span  of  our  American  democracy, 
and  how  to  utilize  as  active  agents  in  this  quest  our  play- 
ground and  our  school  developed  as  a  social  center.  Under 
carefully  selected,  democratic,  idealistic,  American  leaders  may 
we  not  show  the  Moslem  how,  by  education  through  play,  he 
may  do  this  in  a  spirit  akin  to  his  old  desert  freedom. 


VIII 


RECOGNIZING  so  much,  we  also  should  give  Islam's 
folk  the  incentive  to  visit  our  shores.  Few  Hindu  scholars 
follow  Tagore's  example  and  cross  to  America.  Fewer  still 
among  Mohammedans.  Yet  the  latter  race  know  the  wander- 
lust, and  its  scholars  no  less  than  its  adventurers  are  given  to 
journeying.  With  Arabic  as  a  lingua  franca,  their  missionary 
traders  have  gone  from  Sze-chuen,  land  of  the  red-haired  Chi- 
nese, through  the  passes  spotted  with  trombone-necked  camels, 
across  Arabia,  through  the  Somaliland,  where  the  Mohamme- 
dan Negro  stains  his  fuzzy  hair  bright  red — even  to  far  Cape 
Town  itself.  From  the  famous  university  of  El-Azhar  in 
Cairo,  Moslem  scholars  wander  by  way  of  the  Morocco 
coast,  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  through  the  steaming 


plains  of  Bengal,  to  the  cocoanut  groves,  under  the  blue  vol- 
canic cones  of  Java,  and  up  the  Pacific.  All  through  the  rail- 
roadless,  steamboatless  centuries,  the  world  of  Islam  has  in 
this  way  kept  in  touch  through  its  thinkers.  Thus  was  intel- 
lectual unity  maintained.  Have  we  no  responsibility  to  invite 
these  wanderers  to  cross  the  broadest  of  oceans  here  to  sift  and 
assimilate? 

IX 

WHETHER  thus  inviting  their  thinkers  here,  or  sending 
social  missionaries  to  them,  it  is  into  the  next  few  years 
that  we  of  America  must  crowd  such  efforts  if  we  are  to 
have  the  most  far-reaching  results.  Moslem  Land  is  already 
changing.  On  the  aloon-aloon  of  a  village  in  South  Java,  a 
green-turbaned  youth  kicks  a  Chicago-made  football.  Egypt 
is  calling  for  play  supervisors.  News  comes  from  Calcutta 
that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  playgrounds  under  American 
leadership,  the  Moslem  College  has  undertaken  its  first  su- 
pervised play.  As  far  as  the  writer's  observations  go,  this  is 
Islam's  first  playground.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  been 
opened  indicates  a  vision  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  Mo- 
hammedan leaders — a  vision  that  will  broaden  and  develop. 
It  is  the  need  of  systematically  directing,  sympathetically 
helping  just  such  beginnings  as  the  one  at  this  Moslem  Col- 
lege that  emphasizes  the  opportunity  of  an  international  recrea- 
tion clearing-house.  Where  the  "Red  Cross"  becomes  the 
"Red  Crescent,"  many  Anarkalis,  with  their  brothers,  are 
hungry  for  that  which  we  should  be  offering  them.  We 
owe  their  race  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  things  which  filtered 
through  from  their  civilization  while  the  Moors  were  in  Spain. 
We  hardly  remember  now  that  "chemistry,"  "algebra,"  "alma- 
nac," came  into  our  language  from  the  Arabic.  We  can  best 
repay  our  age-long  debt  by  giving  Islam  not  only  the  revolu- 
tion of  work  through  American  mechanical  inventions,  but 
the  evolution  of  education  through  play. 

[This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Goethe  on  "Exporting  the  Ameri- 
can Playground" — the  results  of  a  world-wide  tour  in  search  of  recreational 
needs  by  a  California  business  man.  Other  articles  have  been  published  in 
the  Survey  of  June  3,  1916;  Tulv  1.  1916;  Sept.  2,  1916:  October  7,  1916; 
November   4,    1916;   January    5,    1918.] 


THE  RED  CROSS  WORKROOM 


By  Rosalind  Ach  Schwab 

A    SPACIOUS  room,  by  many  windows  lit 
Where  rows  of  women,  all  in  starchy  white 
With  heads  intent  and  nimble  fingers,  sit 
At  long,  black  tables.     Sunshine,  clean  and  bright. 
Great  piles  of  gauze  and  linen.     In  the  air 
Voices,  a  pleasant,  never-ending  hum 
With  notes  of  laughter  rising  here  and  there, 
Or  a  gay  greeting  to  the  newly  come. 
Then,  that  one  woman  entering  at  the  door 
So  brave  and  steady  and,  oh,  God,  so  still! 
"Her  son,"  they  say,  "she  never  will  know  more — " 
"His  captain  wrote,  they  watched  him  fall  until — " 
Through  the  hushed  stillness  fallen  on  the  room 
They  hear,  a  world  away,  and  cannon  boom. 
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Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man 

By  Louise  S.  Houghton.  Stratford  Co. 
210  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Indian  blood  in  America,  far  from  being 
an  inconsiderable  element  in  the  blood-stream 
of  the  nation,  crops  out  here  and  there,  from 
Boston  to  the  Golden  Gate.  There  are  about 
300,000  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
are  officially  recognized  as  Indians  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington;  but  an  an- 
thropologist may  travel  anywhere,  even  in 
the  thickly  settled  East  and,  by  more  or  less 
diligent  inquiry,  find  families  of  citizens 
with  Indian  blood  in  a  determinable  quan- 
tity, their  Indian  ancestry  being  no  detri- 
ment to  their  political   status. 

The  sentimentalist  and  the  prejudiced  are 
both  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  blood  of  the 
Indians  will  soon  cease  to  pulse.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Indian  blood  in  some  quantity 
now  flows  in  the  veins  of  several  millions 
of  white  and  black  citizens  in  America  and 
even  in  Spain,  northern  Scotland,  France 
and  northern  Africa.  Intermarriage,  the  for- 
tunes of  war  and  slavery  have  all  been  fac- 
tors in  this  diffusion.*  It  remains  for  us  to 
determine  just  what  qualities  this  aboriginal 
American  blood  adds  to  our  national  vitality 
and    genius. 

Certainly,  we  ought  to  know  whether  or 
not  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  exterminating 
the  red  man  when  we  possessed  ourselves  of 
his  continents,  or  whether  we  did  him  and 
ourselves  an  irreparable  injury  in  killing  the 
millions  that  we  did.  And  then  comes  the 
problem  of  the  kind  of  blood  with  which  our 
sons  and  daughters  shall  mingle  theirs.  To 
the  individual  and  to  the  nation  it  is  indeed 
a  vital   problem. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  has  raised 
these  questions  and  answered  them  well  in 
her  recent  work,  Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man. 
In  particular  she  has  presented  an  illuminat- 
ing array  of  facts  that  are  bound  to  modify 
the  popular  belief  in  the  degeneracy  and  in- 
capacity of  the  mixed-blood  Indian.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  our  author  proves  to  us  that 
the  French-Indian  mixed-blood  in  particular 
played  a  most  remarkable  part  in  the  up- 
building of  civilization  in  the  United  States 
and   Canada. 

The  happy  blending  of  the  blood  of  France 
with  that  of  the  aboriginal  American  came 
about  through  the  ability  of  the  average 
Frenchman  to  adapt  himself  to  eveiy  land 
and  every  people.  The  American  natives  in 
particular  had  many  traits  that  appealed  to 
the  man  of  Gallic  ancestry  who,  coming  as 
a  single  man,  found  his  mate  in  the  new 
world  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  mar- 
ried by  a  priest. 

Indeed,  so  completely  did  the  French  en- 
ter into  the  Indian  life  that  they  frequently 
lived  and  deported  themselves  as  aborigines. 
The  eugenists  might,  therefore,  easily  point 
out  that  the  superiority  of  the  French-Indian 
mixed-blood  arises  from  the  union  of  har- 
monious mental  and  physical  traits.  Fre- 
quently Frenchmen  of  noble  blood  inter- 
married with  the  Indians  of  the  north  and 
northwest,  and  so  numerous  were  these  mar- 
riages that  entire  groups  of  Indians  have 
been  modified. 

The  cold  and  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the 
English  is  contrasted  to  the  friendliness  and 
position  of  equality  assumed  by  the  French. 
Between   the   early   English   and   the   Indians 


there  was  little  marriage,  though  there  were 
now  and   then  conspicuous  cases. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man  gives  very  satis- 
factory accounts  of  numerous  characters 
among  the  French-Indian  mixed-bloods.  The 
opening  chapters,  five  of  them,  speak  of  the 
Indian  as  he  was,  and  the  remaining  de- 
scribe what  happened  after  intermarriage 
with  the  French;  in  reality,  therefore,  we 
have  a  book  on  "our  debt  to  the  French- 
Indian  mixed-blood   in   America." 

If  we  accept  Mrs.  Houghton's  facts,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  debt  is  consider^ 
able,  particularly  when  we  learn  to  know  by 
name  the  French-Indian  mixed-bloods  who 
are  active  in  Congress,  working  in  the 
learned  professions,  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  financial  experts,  executives  and 
the  like,  and  who  own  a  considerable  share 
of  the  billion-dollar  estate  credited  to  the 
American  Indians  who  still  cling  to  their 
tribal    property. 

But  then,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
Mrs.  Houghton  to  over-emphasize  the  value 
of  the  French  blood-stream  among  the  In- 
dians, for  have  we  not  Senator  Owen  and 
Senator  Curtis,  both  of  them  equally  Indian 
— and  English?  Are  there  not  a  host  of  de- 
scendants of  John  Rolph  and  Pocahontas? 
The  difference  today  is  that  when  there  is 
intermarriage  among  the  Anglo-American 
and  the  Indian,  the  Indian  is  as  apt  to  take 
a  white  wife  as  for  the  white  man  to  take  an 
Indian    woman. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man  is  a  work  upon 
an  unusual  subject,  the  author  has  handled 
it  with  unusual  ability,  and  the  student  of 
race  problems,  through  Mrs.  Houghton's 
patient  research,  has  been  given  a  fascinat- 
ing reference  work  chat  reads  like  a  story. 
Arthur  C.  Parker. 

Why  Prohibition  ? 

By  Charles  Stelzle.  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
310  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

"Organized  labor's  next  big  fight  will  not 
be  against  the  capitalists  nor  against  the 
Socialists,"  says  Mr.  Stelzle,  "it  will  be 
within  its  own  ranks — between  the  forces 
representing  the  liquor  interests  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  saloon  and  its  influ- 
ence within  the  labor  movement." 

The  .  leading  international  unions  which 
are  most  directly  interested  in  perpetuating 
the  liquor  business  are  the  Bartenders' 
League  of  America  and  the  International 
Union  of  Brewery  Workmen.  Out  of  the  114 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  the  bartenders  stand  sixth  in 
point  of  membership,  the  brewery  worker-- 
tenth.  Other  unions  are  closely  affiliated 
with  the  trade,  however — cigarmakers,  be- 
cause of  the  immense  number  of  cigars  sold 
in  saloons,  bottlemakers,  coopers,  etc.  All 
these  are  being  helped  by  the  liquor  interests 
themselves,  their  employers,  to  form  a  wet 
army  to  fight  the  drys. 

They  are  pleading  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to 
go  on  record  against  prohibition.  But  even 
with  Samuel  Gompers,  the  arch  anti-pro- 
hibitionist, as  president,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  re- 
mains silent  on  the  subject  of  prohibition 
because,  according  to  Mr.  Stelzle,  too  many 
labor  men  understand  that  the  passing  of  the 
liquor  traffic  would  mean  not  ruin,  but  bene- 
fit beyond  words  to  describe  to  organized 
labor  as  a  whole. 


"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  we  read,  "that 
if  the  officer  of  an  international  labor  union 
comes  out  definitely  against  the  liquor  busi- 
ness all  the  forces  of  the  wets  in  the  labor 
movement  will  be  arrayed  against  him — and 
yet  a  study  of  the  constitutions  of  over  one 
hundred  international  unions  in  the  United 
States  revealed  the  fact  that  fully  one-half 
of  them  had  taken  some  action  regarding  the 
liquor  question" — indeed,  against  it — and  as 
fast  as  states  go  dry  the  unions  freed  from 
the  fear  of  the  brewers'  whip  come  out  in 
favor  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Stelzle  says  to  his  brother,  the  work- 
ingman — "You  are  being  used  as  the  tail 
to  the  liquor  dealers'  kite.  Many  of  you 
know  it  and  are  scudding  away  to  the  dry 
ranks,  and  to  the  many  of  you  who  do  not 
know  it,  let  me  tell  you  the  kite  is  going  to 
dive,  and  where  will  the  tail  be  then?" 

Come  and  let  us  help  you,  brother  bar- 
tender, to  span  the  bridge  to  a  new  and 
better  occupation — that  is  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Stelzle's  kindly  cry.  The  book  is  of  immense 
advantage  to  all  those  who  want  to  help 
the  workingman,  also  the  brewers,  many  of 
whom  are  clean  and  honest  men,  facing,  if 
not  ruin,  a  reorganization  in  their  business 
that  will  tax  all  their  fine  business  genius. 

It  is  a  cry  for  all  parties  to  get  together 
and  meet  the  great  coming  thunderstorm  of 
prohibition  that  will  crash  here  and  there, 
but  leave  behind  it  a  fairer  world  for  man- 
kind as  a  whole. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 
i 
Municipal  Ownership 

Edited   by  Julia  E.  Johnsen.     H.  W.  Wil- 
son   Co.      334    pp.      Price    $1.50;    bv    mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

The  name.  Debaters'  Handbook,  is  in  a 
sense  unfortunate.  While  it  is  true  that  each 
volume  in  this  well-known  series  is  designed 
especially  for  use  in  debates  and  public  dis- 
cussions, there  is  danger  that  the  public  will 
assume  thev  are  of  value  only  to  debaters. 
The  present  volume,  for  instance,  is  really 
indispensable  to  anyone  preparing  an  argu- 
ment on  either  side  of  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership;  yet  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  it  is  scarcely  less  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  municipal  problems  and  to  those 
desiring  compact  information  on  this  impor- 
tant public  question. 

A  library  or  an  individual  able  to  possess 
but  one  book  on  municipal  ownership  should 
choose  this  volume.  The  fact  that  this  is 
its  third  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  subject  is  a  popular  one  and  that  this 
particular  work  has  proved  its  usefulness. 
The  brief  has  now  been  revised  and  the 
bibliography  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  of 
the  most  important  material. 

The  bodv  of  the  volume  is  a  collection 
of  reprints  of  the  best  material  on  the  sub- 
ject arranged  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
series.  Seventy  pages  of  general  discussion 
are  followed  by  some  130  pages  of  selected 
articles  favorable  to  municipal  ownership, 
while  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
space  is  given  to  selections  on  the  negative 
side   of   the   question. 

C.  C.  Williamson. 

City'  Manager  Plan  of  Government 

Edited     by     Edward     C.     Mabie.     H.     W. 

Wilson  Co.     245  pp.     Price  $1.25;  bv  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

This  volume,  like  the  others  in  the  same 
series,  presents  a  brief,  a  selected  biblio- 
graphy, reprints  of  articles  and  other  ma- 
terial on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Ex- 
cerpts and  digests  of  city  manager  charters 
occupy  fifty-three  pages  and  general  discus- 
sion forty  pages.  While  the  affirmative  re- 
quires one  hundred  pages,  the  negative  is 
presented  in  but  twenty-seven. 

Most  of  the  articles  quoted  on  the  negative 
side  are  written  in  the  vein  either  of  caution 
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and  warning  to  go  slowly,  or  of  criticism 
of  particular  charters  adopted  or  proposed, 
rather  than  as  direct  arguments  against  the 
city  manager  plan  based  on  experience. 
Experience,  in  fact,  must  be  counted  on  the 
other  side.  As  the  compiler  points  out  in 
his  introduction,  no  city  that  has  adopted  a 
complete  manager  charter  has  yet  aban- 
doned it. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  little  ground  for 
doubt  that  the  city  manager  idea  has  been  a 
success,  though  of  course  some  managers 
fail  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  causes 
for  dissatisfaction  with  managers  seem  to 
have  little  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  plan. 
Our  manager,  says  a  critic  who  is  quoted  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Short  Ballot  Bulletin, 
"undoubtedly  has  a  lot  of  ability,  and  if  he 
could  acquire  the  art  of  mixing  and  could 
smile  instead  of  frowning  all  the  time,  the 
city  would  be  well  satisfied." 

The  author  and  the  publisher  of  this 
volume  perform  a  real  public  service  in  put- 
ting so  much  valuable  material  in  so  readily 
accessible  a  form.  C.    C.   Williamson. 

Armenia:  A  Martyr  Nation 

By  M.  C.  Gabrielian.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.     352  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.87. 

Though  Dr.  Gabrielian  affirms  that  book- 
writing  is  neither  a  profession  nor  a  pas- 
sion with  him,  his  Armenia:  A  Martyr  Na- 
tion, written  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  book  of  no  mean  value.  From 
a  detailed  account  of  Armenia's  early  history 
and  tradition,  the  author  takes  one  with  him 
through  the  natural  beauties  of  the  harassed 
little  country,  pointing  out  its  abundance  of 
undeveloped  resources  and  the  promise  in  its 
Christian  inhabitants,  up  to  the  tortured  Ar- 
menia of  today. 

For  the  centuries  that  Armenia  has  been 
under  Turkish  control  she  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  teachings  of  Mohammed  which 
instruct  his  followers  in  this  manner,  "When 
ye  encounter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  their 
heads  until  ye  have  made  a  treat  slaughter 
among  them"  (Al  Koran,  chap.  47).  Dr. 
Gabrielian  shows  how  enthusiastically  the 
disciples  of  Mohammed  have  carried  out  his 
wishes  in  massacres  in  the  past  and  how 
criminally  lax  the  nations  have  been  in  their 
intervention.  Russia  at  one  time  made  an 
attempt  to  protect  Armenia,  but  England 
became  jealous  and  spoiled  things.  Later 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  drawn  up  which 
demanded  reforms  in  Turkey's  treatment  of 
her  Christian  subjects,  but  stupidly  left  the 
supervising  of  such  reforms  to  Turkev  her- 
self. 

Having  eased  their  consciences  with  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  great  powers  with- 
drew and  left  trapped  Armenia  to  her  fate. 
Other  massacres  of  greater  or  lesser  inten- 
sity took  place.  Armenians  had  not  free 
access  to  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  The  telegraph  was  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  The  mail  was 
censored,  and  often,  as  now,  no  Armenians 
were   permitted   to   leave  the  country. 

Germany  induced  Turkey  not  only  to  en- 
ter the  world  war,  but  to  proclaim  a  great 
holy  war  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  involved  about  150,000,000  Mohamme- 
dan subjects  and  caused  not  a  little  annoy- 
ance to  the  Allies.  The  only  substantial 
result  of  this  far-reaching  plan,  however, 
has  been  the  murder  of  over  a  million  inno- 
cent Armenians  and  the  throwing  of  more 
than  twice  that  number  out  upon  the  mercy 
of  humanity.  Turkey  at  first  hid  behind  the 
accusation  that  Armenia  was  rebellious,  but 
the  absurdity  of  treating  her  innocents  at 
large  with  a  brutality  that  shocks  the  nerves 
of  a  world  experienced  in  the  horrors  of  war, 
nullifies  Turkey's   least   excuse. 


Dr.  Gabrielian  has  collected  in  this  book 
many  significant  accounts  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  Armenia,  accounts  that  must 
be  believed,  as  they  come  from  disinterested 
eye-witnesses.  German  as  well  as  neutral 
and  Ally.  The  author  is  of  the  belief  that 
the  Turks  this  time  are  spelling  their  own 
doom  in  the  doom  of  Armenia.  In  killing 
the  most  promising  race  in  her  kingdom, 
Turkey  is  proving  herself  unfit  to  rule  even 
under  a  constitution. 

The  survivors  of  this  wholesale  massacre, 
for  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  women 
and  children  have  escaped,  are  existing 
through  the  bounty  of  America,  while  the 
few  men  who  succeeded  in  fleeing  the  coun- 
try are  fighing  desperately  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  America's  entrance  into  the  world 
war  makes  it  possible  for  her  missionaries 
to  give  some  comfort  to  the  refugees  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while 
America  stands  guard,  threatening  Turkey 
with  war  if  she  dares  molest  the  comforters. 

"At  best,"  Dr.  Gabrielian  fears,  "the  out- 
look for  Armenia  is  most  gloomy.  Yet  God 
s*ill  reigns"  and  so  he  may  with  truth  de- 
clare that,  "the  friends  of  Armenia  still  hope 
that  she  may  have  yet  a  brieht  future  before 
her  when  peace  is  restored;  that  she  may 
yield  or  contribute  many  valuable  discov- 
eries and  manuscripts  from  the  old  monas- 
teries and  ruined  churches  and  furnish  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  early 
Christian  churches  in  the  East;  and  that  she 
may  swell  the  band  of  missionaries  of  the 
cross  and  render  good  to  her  foes  for  the 
evil  she  has  received   for  centuries." 

Dr.  Gabrielian  has  done  a  service  of  much 
value  in  giving  us  a  resume  of  the  past  and 
a  succinct  statement  of  the  most  recent  hap- 
penings in  Armenia.  His  book  should  aid 
manv  readers  in  understanding  the  facts 
and  our  resultant  duty  toward  these  suffer- 
ing  people. 

Helen  Browne. 

The  Mental  Survey 

Bv  Rudolph   Pintner.      D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

116  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.12. 

We  are  increasingly  feelintr  the  need  of 
some  well-gaueed  sieve  bv  which  to  make  a 
wholesale  estimate  of  a  group  of  people  pre- 
liminarv  to  dealing  in  a  more  individual 
manner  with  those  found  to  be  exceptional. 
In  The  Mental  Survey  Professor  Pintner 
gives  the  results  of  his  efforts  to  construct 
such  a  sieve,  applicable  in  diagnostic  work, 
in  educational  and  social  surveys. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  he  explains 
his  methods  of  standardization  and  tabu- 
lates some  results.  In  the  second  he  presents 
in  admirablv  clear,  readable  form  the  pro- 
cedure involved  in  administering  and  scoring 
the  tests;  this  forms  a  guide  for  other  work- 
ers. His  data  are  based  on  the  testing  ol 
over  twentv-nine  hundred  cases,  and  the 
results  in  the  six  survey  tests  are  compared 
with  norms  published  by  Whipple,  Pyle  and 
his  own  earlier  work  with  Paterson.  Two 
widely  used  educational  tests  are  included, 
also. 

That  this  series  does  not  show  high  cor- 
relation with  either  the  Binet  or  the  Yerkes 
scale  is  explained  by  Pintner  as  due  to  the 
greater  unreliability,  for  individual  diag- 
nosis, of  group  testing.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  discrepancy  may  be  due 
rather  to  the  selection  of  the  particular  tests 
employed.  In  some  cases  these  are  so  easy 
that  superior  intelligence  can  he  discovered 
only  by  treating  them  as  speed  tests — not  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  This  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  using  other  tests  as  carefully 
standardized  as  these  have  been  and  made 
equally  applicable  to  the  survey  of  large 
groups. 

The   most   valuable   and   suggestive  contri- 


bution in  the  book  is  an  outline  of  a  scheme 
by  which  to  equate  tests,  giving  a  composite 
grade  which  serves  as  an  index  directly 
comparable  with  other  indices,  e.  g.,  the  in- 
telligence quotient  (I.  Q.).  Thus  we  can 
find  a  mental  index  for  a  given  child,  or  a 
grade,  or  a  school,  or  any  group  in  a  com- 
munity. This  marks  a  big  step  in  advance 
and  is  well  worth  further  use. 

Mary  T.  Whitley. 

The  Devil  in  Mexico 

By  G.  L.  Morrill.  Published  by  the  author. 
346  pp.  Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.25. 

This  is  a  cheap,  offensive  and  ignorant 
book,  full  of  abuse  of  the  Mexican  people. 
The  author  is  without  perspective,  penetra- 
tion or  ethnical  sympathy.  His  style  is  a 
weary  hodge-podge  of  puns  and  slang.  Trav- 
eling in  a  foreign  land  he  had  eyes  only  for 
the  sordid  and  a  mind  that  reveled  in  things 
putrid.  G.  B.  Winton. 

Albert,  Fourth  Earl  Grey;  a  Last  Word 
By  Harold  Begbie.     George  H.  Doran  Co. 
182  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.37. 

A  good  book  about  a  good  man.  Like  all 
good  men,  the  fourth  Earl  Grey,  at  one  time 
governor-general  of  Canada,  was  a  little 
incomprehensible  to  his  fellows.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  incongruous  between 
his  aristocratic  mode  of  life  and  his  fervent 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  common  people, 
between  his  gayety  and  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Mr.  Begbie,  who  was,called  in  when  Lord 
Grey  felt  his  life  ebbing  away  to  communi- 
cate to  the  world  his  last  message,  has  car- 
ried out  his  difficult  task  most  successfully. 
By  rendering  conversations  exactly  as  they 
took  place,  sometimes  amplifying  a  point 
made  by  his  client  from  the  marginal  notes 
which  he  was  wont  to  make  in  his  favorite 
books,  or  from  communications  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  has  produced  a  vol- 
ume that  has  none  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
"political  testament"  and  yet  forms  an  im- 
portant document  of  contemporary  history. 

Lord  Grey  early  in  life  became  imbued 
with  the  philosophy  of  Mazzini  which  col- 
ored all  his  actions.  Though  brought  up  in 
a  court  atmosphere  and  both  socially  and 
politically  so  connected  as  to  be  able  to 
choose  almost  any  position  of  prominence,  he 
soon  became  tired  of  party  politics  and  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  spread  of  ideas  of 
true  political  democracy.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  the  Hare  system  of 
proportional  representation  and,  especially 
after  his  journeys  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  empire,  became  a  keen  propagandist 
for  imperial  federation. 

To  the  social  worker  of  Canada  and  Eng- 
land Lord  Grey  has  become  known  chiefly 
as  the  untiring  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  copartnership  and  consumers'  co- 
operation. Some  of  his  statements  on  these 
subjects  were  prophetic,  and  he  knew  that 
many  of  his  dreams  were  becoming  true  as 
he  passed  away.  "I'm  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land,"  he  told  his  interviewer, 
"but  there  it  is  before  my  eyes." 

The  present  reviewer  came  in  contact  with 
Lord  Grey  in  connection  with  housing  re- 
form. His  enthusiasm  for  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  great  cities  and  for  the  application  of 
the  copartnership  principle  to  working-class 
housing  was  among  the  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  English  garden  city  move- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  that, 
following  an  English  tradition,  this  interest 
has  become  a  family  concern  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  just  received  from  Eng- 
land, the  fifth  Farl  Grev  has  energetically 
taken  np  the  burden  where  the  fourth  ffll 
obliged  to  leave  it.  B.  L. 
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A   FUND   FOR  THE   SUPPRES- 
SION  OF  LYNCHING 

THE  publishers  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  have  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  paid  in  re- 
wards for  the  punishment  of  inciters  to 
mob  violence  and  of  lynchers.  A  reward 
of  $500  will  be  paid  to  each  person 
who  shall  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  arrest,  the  subsequent  conviction  and 
punishment  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  were  instrumental  in  arousing  a 
mob  to  commit  a  lynching  or  in  putting 
through  the  lynching  itself,  when  the 
individual  lynched  was  not  a  Negro,  and 
a  reward  of  $1,000  for  the  same  deed 
of  public  valor  when  the  victim  was  a 
Negro. 

These  rewards  will  be  paid  to  private 
citizens  and  to  peace  officers  of  whatever 
class.  The  larger  reward  in  the  case 
of  lynchings  of  Negroes  is  explained  by 
the  greater  prevalence  of  crimes  that 
have  them  as  victims.  The  payment  of 
the  award  is  conditioned  on  punishment 
"that  fits  the  crime,"  not  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  at  least  a  term  of  years  in 
State's  prison.  Payments  from  the  fund 
will  be  made  during  a  period  of  five 
years,  after  which  any  unspent  portion 
of  it  will  revert  to  the  donors.  Every 
claim  for  the  payment  of  reward  is  to 
be  investigated. 

The  newspaper  that  is  making  this 
offer  and  George  W.  Brackenridge  of 
San  Antonio,  the  stockholder  who  pro- 
posed this  action,  have  for  long  been 
identified  with  the  most  vigorous  fight 
in  the  South  against  lawlessness  of  the 
kind  which  President  Wilson  has  so 
emphatically  denounced  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Texas,  with  seventeen  lynchings 
since  June,  1917,  has  one  of  the  worst 
records  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Commenting  on  the  patriotic  example 
set  by  the  Express,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  another  newspaper  which  has 
notably  identified  itself  with  the  fight 
against  this  great  national  evil,  says: 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  an  action 
more  effectually  expressing  the  sentiment 
that  lynching  is  such  an  outrage  upon  the 
public    that    every    possible    effort    must    be 


bent  upon  punishing  those  responsible.  The 
mere  prospect  of  a  money  reward  might  not 
weigh  much  with  some  sheriffs,  constables 
or  citizens  in  making  them  do  their  duty  in 
hunting  down  lynchers.  But  the  fact  that 
the  community  regards  the  crime  with  such 
horror  that  it  has  set  aside  a  standing  fund 
for  assisting  the  processes  of  justice  must 
weigh  sensibly  with  every  one. 

THE      AMERICAN      LABOR 
DELEGATION  TO   EUROPE 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  is  to  head 
an  American  delegation  in  an  inter- 
Allied  labor  conference  to  be  held  in 
London  in  September.  At  the  same  time 
another  American  labor  delegation  is  to 
go  to  Italy,  and  both  are  to  visit  France. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Gompers 
was  to  go  to  Europe  came  very  unex- 
pectedly last  week.  William  J.  Bowen, 
president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and 
J.  A.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Boiler- 
makers' Union,  were  chosen  at  the  Buf- 
falo convention  of  the  federation,  to  go 
this  year  as  fraternal  delegates  to  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress.  Mr. 
Franklin  found  it  impossible  to  make 
the  trip,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
federation  executive  council  Mr.  Gom- 
pers was  chosen  in  his  place.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  announcement  came 
news  that  an  inter-Allied  labor  confer- 
ence to  consider  war  matters  is  to  be 
held  in  London  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  The  executive  council 
elected  as  additional  delegates  to  this 
conference  John  P.  Frey,  editor  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Journal,  a  member  of  the 
delegation  that  visited  England  and 
France  last  May ;  C.  T.  Barnes,  secre- 
tary of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union,  and  Edgar  Wallace,  editor  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 

The  mission  to  Italy  is  to  include 
James  Wilson,  president  of  the  Pattern- 
makers' Union,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  labor  mission  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  last  spring ;  Frank  J.  McNulty, 
president  of  the  Electrical  Workers' 
Brotherhood;  Mr.  Green  of  the  Hat- 
ters' Union,  and  Mr.  Josephine,  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  Union,  who  is  a  native 
of  Italy.  Mr.  Gompers  before  his  re- 
turn expects  to  make  a  tour  of  France 
and  Italy. 
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"A  GARDEN  FULL  OF  LEVES 
AND  FLOURES" 

IN  England,  where  heat  and  moisture 
are  a  little  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  year  than  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  and  where,  consequently,  plants 
grow  more  slowly  and  last  longer,  the 
love  of  flower  gardens  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  general.  This  has  resulted  in 
gardens  and  backyards  being  fenced  in 
— the  social  consequences  of  which  are 
many.  One  is  that  gardens  are  more 
natural  extensions  of  the  home — private 
though  open  to  the  sky.  Whether  this 
is  good  or  bad  is  not  here  to  the  point — 
though  it  undoubtedly  encourages  people 
to  live  more  out  of  doors  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  make  for  lack  of  neigh- 
borliness. 

One  usefulness  of  the  enclosed  back- 
yard or  garden  is  worth  considering. 
Most  social  organizations  in  American 
cities  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  meetings  together  in  summer;  people 
will  not  sit  in  stuffy  offices  or  meeting 
rooms.  In  Engl?nd,  the  practice  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  widespread  to 
borrow  somebody's  garden  and  to  carry 
on  meetings  and  committee  work  in  the 
open  air.  A  health  society  in  Yorkshire 
holds  continuous  discussions,  usually 
consisting  of  five  sessions,  two  on  Satur- 
day and  three  on  Sunday.  For  these  a 
small  admission  fee  is  sometimes  charged, 
to  cover  outlays  for  printing  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  The  host  usually 
provides  afternoon  tea  or  some  other 
light  refreshment.  Occasionally  a  brief 
musical  entertainment  is  provided  also, 
to  pass  the  time  between  two  sessions. 
As  a  rule,  these  conferences  are  what 
would  be  called  institutes  in  this  country. 
Only  they  are  held  in  the  open  air. 

The  other  prevalent  type  of  garden 
meeting  is  named  an  At  Home  for 
Mothers.  Such  meetings  are  held  in 
series,  usually  of  six,  on  the  same  week- 
day in  consecutive  weeks.  They  are 
simple  health  talks  to  women  of  the  in- 
dustrial neighborhoods,  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  tea  and  "buns,"  it  being  a  rule 
that  hostesses  must  not  offer  more  elabo- 
rate entertainment.  The  talks  are  given 
by  officers  of  the  organization  or  by  local 
physicians.      Since    the   same   groups   of 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorta, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  /'Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's 
home.  Nursing  experience  preferred.  Un- 
usual opportunity.     Address  2851    Survey. 

WANTED — Graduate,  registered  nurse 
for  Supervisor  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Address  2854 
Survey. 

WANTED — An  experienced  nurse,  one 
fond  of  babies,  as  night  nurse  in  baby  house 
of  institution  in  Connecticut.  Apply  to 
E.  W.  MEESE,  610  Elm  st,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

WANTED— A  Director  of  Girl's  Work 
in  a  Christian  Settlement  where  eight  to 
nine  hundred  girls  are  enrolled  during  the 
year.  Must  have  experience  in  dealing  with 
children  and  ability  in  organization.  Ad- 
dress:  MISS  GERTRUDE  RAY,  1831  S. 
Racine  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — In  Massachusetts  city  of 
45,000,  a  general  secretary  for  organization 
doing  family  and  community  work;  also 
supervising  Home  Service  with  help  of 
trained  assistant.    Address  2857  Survey. 

THE  POSITION  OF  DIRECTOR  of 
Boys'  and  Men's  Work  is  open  at  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In 
applying,  give  full  information  as  to  age, 
education,  experience,  references,  minimum 
salary,  and  classification  as  to  Draft  Law 
and  Army  Service. 

WELL-KNOWN  philanthropic  and  war 
work  organization  in  New  York  City  wants 
man  with  executive  and  neighborhood  or 
community  work  experience  as  executive 
secretary.  Permanent  position.  Opportunity 
for  live  and  ambitious  executive.  Address: 
2859  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  in  school 
and  social  work,  and  with  general  knowl- 
edge of  mental  hygiene  work,  wants  posi- 
tion, assisting  social  psychiatrist  or  mental 
hygiene  society  doing  propaganda  work. 
Experience  rather  than  salary  desired.  Ref- 
ences.     Address  2843,  Survey. 

A  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN  desires  posi- 
tion in  college  or  private  school  as  resident 
physician.  Can  also  teach  if  required.  Al 
references  given.     Address  2858  Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  For  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment,   Sanitarium,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 


women  usually  meet  in  winter  in  their 
immediate  neighborhoods  for  similar 
talks,  and  the  hostesses  as  well  as  the 
speakers  are  known  to  them,  a  mutual 
confidence  is  established  and  this  is  still 
further  heightened  by  the  common  en- 
joyment of  a  beautiful  garden. 

Another  use  to  which  one  may  put  his 
friends'  gardens  is  suggested  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Girls'  Club  Journal.  Every 
clubworker,  says  the  journal,  knows  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  clubs  together 
during  the  summer.  "Numbers  fall  off, 
classes  dwindle,  and  little  energy  is 
shown,  except  in  the  direction  of  the 
country  holiday  fund."  One  suggestion 
for  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  for  the 
greater  use  of   back  gardens: 

An  evening  in  a  borrowed  back  garden, 
listening  to  folk  songs  explained  and  sung 
by  a  country  lover  would  bring  a  whiff  of 
lilac  and  roses  and  cool  skies  to  tired  town 
dwellers.  .  .  .  Summer  time  brings  us 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  small 
groups  and  do  a  little  work  on  the  "intensive 
culture"  method. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  use  of  our  friends' 
gardens  for  the  world's  disinherited — 
its  crippled  and  blind — and  now,  of 
course,  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors  re- 
cuperating from  wounds  received  in 
their  country's  service.  The  practice  of 
inviting  small  parties  of  the  disabled  into 
one's  garden  for  a  long  afternoon  and 
evening  was  common  in  England  even 
before  the  war  and  has  now  become  a 
fixed  social  custom.  Indeed,  the  selfishly 
enclosed  private  lawn  is  on  the  way  to 
develop  into  a  social  meeting  ground. 

A    MINIMUM    WAGE    FOR 
OFFICE   CLEANERS 

AT  a  hearing  held  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission, a  few  days  ago,  evidence  was 
taken  as  to  what  constitutes  a  living 
wage  for  scrubwomen.  There  was  but 
little  opposition  to  the  fixing  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  this  occupation,  but  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  developed  when  it 
came  to  the  question  what  a  woman 
with  only  herself  to  support  can  live  on. 

The  women  declared  that  30  cents 
an  hour  was  little  enough  for  work 
starting  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  barely  covered  the  present  high 
cost  of  living.  Representatives  of  em- 
ployers, on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  in  comparison  with  the  pay  for 
other  similar  work  a  wage  of  25  cents 
an  hour  was  liberal.  Mrs.  Nora  Regan, 
of  Charlestown,  speaking  for  the  work- 
ers, pointed  out  that  in  the  past  the 
office  cleaner's  wages  often  were  sup- 
plementary to  other  items  in  the  family 
income,  but  that  now  many  of  the 
women  had  sons  fighting  for  the  coun- 
try and  were  more  dependent  than  ever 
before  on  their  own  earnings. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  lower  wage  was 
curious.      Often    in   wage   disputes   em- 


War  Time 
Social  Work 


Start  now  to  prepare  for  positions 
in  Relief  and  Social  Work  during 
and  after  the  war.  Professional 
Training  is  needed. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy will  register  students  Sep- 
tember 19  to  24. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are  : 

The  Method  of  Social 
Case  Work 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  some  ways 
of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  or 
into  a  state  of  well-being  that  E--e 
better  than  others.  How  to  win 
confidence;  how  and  where  to  se- 
cure relevant  information;  how  to 
draw  conclusions  from  such  infor- 
mation; what  kinds  of  help  are 
available  in  the  community;  how  to 
find  a  place  for  personal  influence — 
are  some  of  the  questions  discussed. 

Child  Welfare 

Because  of  the  state  of  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  more  chil- 
dren will  be  found  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent.  They  will 
need  the  services  of  the  most  ex- 
pert and  humane  friends,  who  have 
knowledge  of  and  ready  access  to 
all  the  agencies  and  methods  of  help 
that  this  and  other  countries  have 
devised. 

Industrial  Conditions 

Attention  will  be  directed  in  this 
course  to  the  constructive  work  of 
employers,  trade  unions  and  other 
organizations,  public  and  private, 
looking  towards  satisfactory  living 
and  working  conditions.  The  wel- 
fare of  workers  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  winning  the  war  and  in  sound 
reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Hygiene  and  Disease 

In  a  time  when  sickness  prevented 
and  lives  saved  are  counted  as  patri- 
otic accomplishments,  the  application 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  homes  of  this  country  becomes 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

Statistical  Methods 

To  prevent  social  ills  by  discovering 
and  removing  their  causes  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  war-time  and  peace- 
time social  work  which  calls  for 
statistical    training. 

The  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy 

PORTER  R.  LEE.  Director 

Man-    G.    Worthington Field   Work 

K.ile  II.    Claghorn Social   B 

Porter  R.   Lee Family  Welfare 

Henry    W.    Thurston Child   Wolf  are 

John   A.    Fitch Industrial    Conditions 

James  Alexander  Miller  1  Medical  Social  Service 
Godfrey  R.  Pisek  I 

George   W.    Ktrchwey Criminology 

Charles  A.   Beard. 

Government   and   PuMie   Service 

Katharine    Murdoch    Psychology 

(Ins trustor   to   be   announced*. 

Community  Organization 

For  full  information  address  the  Secre- 
tary.  289   Fourth   Avenue,   New   York. 
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ployers  justify  a  low  hourly  wage  by 
reference  to  steady  employment  and  con- 
sequent high  weekly  earnings.  At  this 
hearing,  however,  William  B.  Baker, 
representing  one  of  the  large  business 
property  corporations,  stated  that  the 
women  only  worked  32  hours  a  week, 
while  the  law  fixed  54  as  the  maximum, 
and  that  employers  would  pay  more  if 
the  women  would  do  "a  full  day's 
work." 

Among  those  who  spoke  for  the  higher 
wage  were  Mary  C.  Wiggin,  Henry 
Sterling,  representative  of  the  A.  F.  L., 
and  Tom  Deering,  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Neighborhood  House. 

The  commission  took  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  will  shortly  issue 
a  ruling.  They  surprised  the  meeting 
by  producing  an  estimate  of  $11.54  a 
week  as  the  minimum  amount  upon 
which  a  woman  can  live  in  the  state. 
The  basis  for  this  estimate  was  not 
stated. 

A  GARDEN  SUBURB     FOR 
SHIPYARD    WORKERS 

GROUND  was  broken  on  June  25 
for  the  first  houses  of  Union  Park 
Gardens,  an  estate  developed  for  occu- 
pancy by  Wilmington  shipyard  workers 
by  the  Liberty  Land  Company  of  that 
city.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
spend  its  large  appropriation  for  the 
housing  of  war  workers  on  direct  build- 
ing enterprise  in  the  localities  where  the 
shortage  is  greatest.  The  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, however,  are  so  far  deciding 
the  needs  of  each  shipyard  center  sepa- 
rately and  have  entered  into  a  number 
of  engagements  which  will  necessitate 
the  recognition  of  local  housing  compa- 
nies and  the  issue  of  loans  to  them,  even 
though  some  of  these  schemes,  owing  to 
the  urgency  of  the  need,  have  had  to  be 
started  without  a  final  agreement  as  to 
terms. 

Union  Park  Gardens  is  one  of  the 
first  of  these  undertakings.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  huge  unearned 
increments  of  land  values  for  neighbor- 
ing private  owners,  but  to  make  these 
values — which  are  inevitable — assets  for 
the  housing  scheme  itself,  the  govern- 
ment has  commandeered  two  consider- 
able adjacent  tracts  as  well  as  the  one 
upon  which  the  present  development  is 
actually  taking  place.  Incidentally,  this 
measure  protects  the  garden  suburb 
from  the  erection  of  cheap  and  undesir- 
able row  houses  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity and  makes  it  possible  to  get  rid  of 
some  disreputable  shacks  and  slums  al- 
ready in  existence  on  that  land. 

Ballinger  and  Perrot,  architects  and 
engineers  of  Philadelphia,  associated 
with  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
have  laid  out  the  site  for  Union  Park 
Gardens — with  the  intention  to  connect 
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its  plan  organically  with  that  of  Wil- 
mington and  yet  to  retain  for  it  the  seclu- 
sion and  charm  of  a  semi-rural  settle- 
ment. The  plan,  reproduced  on  this 
page,  shows  the  continuation  of  two 
main  traffic  lines  through  the  estate  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken 
of  a  wooded  section  to  the  south  for  a 
park  reservation  and  of  a  brook  for  an 
ornamental  feature  in  the  street  layout. 

There  will  be  506  houses,  including 
399  of  the  group  type,  104  semi-detached 
and  3  detached.  Although  many  of 
them  will  be  of  the  same  plan,  as 
illustrated  below,  monotony  in  appear- 
ance is  avoided  by  varying  setbacks 
from  the  street  line,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  gable  ends  and  dormers. 
Obviously,  economy  and  good  construc- 
tion were  the  main  features  to  be  aimed 
at — the  former  applied  not  only  to  first 
cost  but  also  to  cost  of  maintenance. 
Most  of  the  houses,  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  early  fall,  have  six 
rooms  and  a  bath ;  but  there  are  also 
some  of  four  and  five  rooms  so  that  small 
families  will  not  be  forced  to  take  in 
lodgers.  Some  thirty  three-room  apart- 
ments, each  with  a  bath,  are  constructed 
over  a  row  of  stores. 

Sites  have  been  reserved  for  a  school, 
with  playground  of  adequate  size  for 
athletics  and  outdoor  games,  and  for  a 
community  building.  The  latter  will 
contain  the  estate  office,  an  auditorium 


to  accommodate  six  hundred  persons, 
with  stage  and  dressing  rooms,  pool  and 
billiard  rooms,  smoking  room,  gymna- 
sium with  locker  and  shower  rooms,  and 
sewing  and  reading  rooms  for  women. 

ANOTHER     UPHEAVAL     IN 
PRISON  MANAGEMENT 

DETROIT  has  tossed  overboard 
plans  for  a  formal  house  of  cor- 
rection to  cost  $2,000,000  and  to  be 
located  within  the  city  limits. 

The  present  workhouse  is  an  inad- 
equate structure  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  extensive  furniture  manufac- 
turing. When  the  present  prison  board 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  new  struc- 
ture along  similar  lines  a  number  of 
citizens  objected  and  proposed  securing 
a  large  farm  which  would  permit  of  a 
diversified  treatment  of  Detroit's  of- 
fenders. 

The  discussion  of  this  matter  led  to 
an  investigation  of  present  workhouse 
methods  and  resulted  in  the  resignation 
of  the  present  board.  This  board 
found  themselves  out  of  harmony  both 
with  the  farm  idea  and  with  the  change 
in  prison  administration  proposed  by 
the  citizens  who  were  requested  by  the 
mayor  to  make  the  investigation. 

The  situation  is  complicated,  since 
Detroit's  prison  is  both  a  state  and  a 
city  institution.  It  is  the  only  prison 
in  the  state  receiving  long-term  women 
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The  School  of  Social  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

The   first   year   program   begins    September    18. 
A  substantial  preparation  for  forms  of  social  service  now  in 
special  demand.  Correlated  courses  on  work  with  individuals 
and  families  and  on   neighborhood  work.     Well  prepared 
students  may  specialize  in 

Work  With  Children  and  Youth 

Neighborhood  Work  Through  Settlements 

Medical  Social  Service 

Organizing  Charity 

Address,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Social  Inquiry 


offenders.  It  also  receives  a  portion  of 
long-term  male  offenders  sentenced 
from  Detroit.  In  addition,  it  is  a  city 
prison  for  petty  offenders.  Out  of 
6,000  prisoners  received  by  the  institu- 
tion last  year,  over  4,000  were  sentenced 
for  short  terms  for  disorderly  conduct, 
vagrancy,  etc.  Four  hundred  of  the 
6,000  were  boys  and  girls  under  twenty. 
More  than  2,500  of  them  were  under 
thirty.  Practically  all  of  them  "admit 
themselves  to  be  intemperate."  More 
than  4,000  were  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  first  time. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  new 
prison  board  faces  a  problem  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  which  will  com- 
bine the  desirable  features  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  institutions.  It  is 
thought  that  the  solution  will  be  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  institutions  built 
on  one  farm  where  separate  and  par- 
ticular treatment  can  be  given  to  such 
groups  as  long-term  and  repeating  of- 
fenders, youths,  women,  drug  addicts, 
alcoholics,  etc. 

An  investigation  of  prison  types  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Detroit  Bureau 
of  Government  Research. 

AN    IMMIGRANTS'    PROGRAM 
OF    AMERICANIZATION 

AN  unusual  course  of  lectures  on 
immigration  was  given  last  month 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Immigration 
Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  San 
Francisco.  Unlike  other  courses  on  this 
subject,  the  lecturers  were  not  Ameri- 
cans but  the  foreign-born  leaders  of  nine 
local  national  groups,  Portuguese,  Jew- 
ish, Scandinavian,  Russian,  Jugo-Slav, 
Greek,  Japanese,  Armenian  and  Italian. 
They  talked  not  only  of  what  their  peo- 
ples needed  from  Americans  but  of  what 
they  were  eager  to  build  into  that  great 
composite  America  of  the  future  they  are 
all  striving  for.  The  Mexicans  and 
the  Chinese  were  the  only  large  groups 
of  immigrants  that  were  represented  by 
American  speakers. 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  learn  that  the  note  of 
philanthropic   desire   to   help   the   "poor 


immigrant"  was  refreshingly  absent  and 
that  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  a  conscious- 
ness of  desire  and  ability  to  give  as  well 
as  to  receive,  was  correspondingly  promi- 
nent. A  "native  born  of  native  parents" 
who  attended  these  meetings,  which 
lasted  over  a  week,  writes  to  the 
Survey: 

The  feeling  grew  during  the  lectures  that 
these  immigrants  were  more  alive  to  the 
problems  of  internationalism  than  were  we 
Americans.  One  came  to  wonder  whether, 
instead  of  trying  merely  to  "help  the  for- 
eigner," those  of  us  who  had  been  talking 
of  Americanization  might  not  to  advantage 
give  more  of  our  time  and  strength  to  what 
these  immigrants  were  asking,  to  broadening 
the  minds  of  our  American  adults  and  chil- 
dren, until  no  one  was  left  who  conceived 
Americanization  as  imposition  of  one  set  of 
ideas  and  customs  upon  the  dozens  of  na- 
tions who  come  to  share  our  labors — until 
everyone  conceived  of  Americanization  as  a 
distillation  of  the  purest  ideals  of  all  those 
peoples  who  so  come  to  us. 

And,  in  a  vein  of  poetry,  she  adds: 

It  is  as  though  a  dozen  strangers  were  to 
come  to  us  laden  with  rare  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance  and  beauty.  But  from 
each  armful  we  chose  the  common  dandelion 
of  uniformity,  to  which  our  eyes  were  accus- 
tomed, failing  to  appreciate  beauty  in  any 
unusual   form. 


Members  of  the  class,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  formed  a  committee  to  outline 
a  tangible  Americanization  program  on 
lines  such  as  they  conceived  most  in 
keeping  with  their  own  ideals.  This 
program  is  here  given  in  full: 

1.  Similar  courses  on  immigration  in  other 
cities,  given  not  entirely  by  Americans,  but 
also  by  immigrant  leaders  of  broadest  sym- 
pathies. Such  courses  might  be  given,  with 
especial  profit,  in  universities,  university  ex- 
tension classes,  normal  schools  and  high 
schools. 

2.  Courses  on  internationalism  in  the  public 
schools,  in  which  the  history  of  other  peoples 
shall  be  sketched  more  sympathetically  and 
fair-mindedly  than  is  usual,  in  which  trans- 
lations of  the  best  in  other  literatures  shall 
be  read,  in  which  the  political,  economic  and 
social  problems  of  other  nations  shall  be 
studied,  in  which  international  societies 
(scientific,  socialistic,  capitalistic,  etc.)  and 
means  of  international  communication,  such 
as  the  Postal  Union,  shall  be  studied. 

3.  That  such  organizations  as  the  Cosmo- 
politan Clubs  in  our  universities  be  cherished 
through  these  troublesome  and  difficult  times. 
The  serious  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
international  relations  will  demand  of  our 
children  and  present  student  bodies  greater 
understanding  of  foreign  peoples  than  we 
have  had. 

4.  That  ministers  be  encouraged  to  give 
series  of  addresses  on  comparative  religion; 
better  still,  that  they  have  those  addresses 
given  by  adherents  of  the  various  religious 
beliefs. 

5.  That  our  magazines  be  encouraged  in 
the  printing  of  translations  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  current  publications  of  other 
countries. 

6.  That  congenial,  informal,  discussional 
groups  be  formed  of  Americans  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nationalities,  and  our 
homes  be  thrown  open  socially  to  foreigners 
of  social  status  and  intellectual  power  and 
interests  similar  to  our  own. 

7.  That  pictures  and  descriptive  material 
be  furnished  some  of  our  daily  papers, 
stressing  the  ideals  with  which  the  immi- 
grants come,  and  the  difficulties  we  leave, 
or  put,  in  the  way  of  their  realization,  to 
aid  in  overcoming  the  prevalent  American 
sense  of  superiority. 

8.  That  industrial  leaders  be  encouraged 
to  see  the  financial  gain  to  themselves  of 
teaching    foreigners    such    English    as    will 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

SIXTEENTH   YEAR    OPENS    OCTOBER    1,    1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  and  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students 

in  social  statistics  and  social  investigation.     Two-year 

course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION    COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community  center 
work,  school  and  Chautauqua  playleadership,  high  school  and  play- 
ground physical  training  and  athletics,  and  war  recreation. 

SPECIAL    COURSES    FOR    PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSES 

SPECIAL    COURSE    IN    INDUSTRIAL    SERVICE 

EMERGENCY  COURSES   IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IX  WAR  TIME 


For  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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enable  them  to  understand  simple  directions, 
and  such  acquaintance  with  the  tools  and 
aims  of  the  business  as  will  make  them  more 
intelligent  workers. 

9.  That,  in  general,  an  attempt  be  made 
to  keep  from  reducing  the  contribution  of 
the  immigrant  to  terms  of  mere  muscle. 

10.  That  more  "home  teachers,"  like  those 
provided  for  by  the  California  law,  be  sup- 
plied for  teaching  English  to  foreign  women 
in  their  homes,  accompanied  by  assistants 
who  can  take  care  of  the  children  while  the 
mothers   are   studying. 

11.  That  the  foreign  language  press  be 
given  encouragement  in  printing  articles  on 
the  various  free  educational  and  artistic 
facilities  available  in  each  community. 

12.  That  public  libraries  add  to  their  col- 
lection of  books  in  foreign  languages,  and 
to  their  translations  into  English  of  the  best 
works  from  other  countries. 

13.  That  we  see  to  it  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  the  only  American  acquaintances 
of  the  immigrant  are  the  cheap  politician  and 
real   estate  shark. 


earnings  on  the  part  of  these  patients,  and, 
therefore,  a  sum  of  $5,398,644.99  as  the  total 
loss   to   the  state. 


JOTTINGS 

THE  DEATH  of  Dr.  James  A.  Leonard, 
until  recently  the  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
state  reformatory,  removes  from  the  ranks  of 
social  workers  one  of  the  leaders  in  prison 
reform.  He  was  closely  identified  with  that 
movement  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  exerted  a  determining  influence  by  his 
practical  work  in  the  Ohio  state  reformatory. 

Like  other  pioneers,  Leonard  met  with 
much  opposition  at  the  beginning  of  his  work; 
but  he  was  able  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
people  to  win  his  cause.  His  abiding  optim- 
ism as  regards  human  nature  and  his  humor 
disarmed  many  a  foe  and  turned  him  into  a 
friendly  helper. 

Before  coming  to  Ohio,  Dr.  Leonard  served 
for  three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  where  his  labors  were  a  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  primary  and  indus- 
trial training  schools  for  the  Indians. 


HORATIO  M.  POLLOCK,  statistician  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospital  Commission,  has 
compiled  some  very  telling  statistics  con- 
cerning the  economic  cost  of  syphilitic  men- 
tal diseases  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
published  the  results  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  The  total  number  of 
patients  of  this  description,  including  cases 
of  general  paralysis,  cerebral  syphilis  and 
tabes  dorsalis,  in  civil  state  hospitals,  hos- 
pitals for  criminal  insane  and  in  private 
licensed  institutions  on  June  30,  1917,  were 
1,554.  The  number  of  those  first  admitted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  was  965.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  support  of  all  patients 
under  treatment  in  the  civil  state  hospitals 
was  $303.68.  Assuming  the  cost  to  be  no 
less  in  the  other  institutions,  this  gives  the 
sum  of  $471,918.72  as  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  1,554  patients  with  syphilitic  insanity 
for  the  year.  To  this  cost  he  adds  the  loss 
of  earnings.  Assuming  that  the  period  of 
productivity  ends  at  the  close  of  the  sixty- 
fifth  year,  that  the  average  earnings  are  the 
same  throughout  the  years  of  productivity 
and  amount  to  $500  above  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  the  case  of  males,  and  to  $100 
in  the  case  of  females,  he  gets  the  staggering 
figure  of  $4,926,726.27   as  the  year's   loss  of 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


SEPTEMBER  MEETINGS 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  September  10 

Cooperative  Societies.  First  National  Con- 
vention, Springfield,  111.,  September  25-27. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Cooperative  League 
of  America.  2,  West  13  street,  New  York 
city. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  The. 
Fourth  Autumn  Conference  to  discuss  re- 
construction after  the  war.  The  New 
Kittatinny  Hotel,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pa.,  September  10-16.  For  information 
write  to  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  So- 
ciety, 70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Catholic  Charities,  The  National  Confer- 
ence of.  Fifth  biennial  session,  Washing- 
ton, September  15-18.  Address  inquiries 
to  Sec.  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Tuberculosis  Association  Conference,  Na- 
tional. Spokane,  Wash.,  September  27-28. 
For  further  information  address  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  381  Fourth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

Tuberculosis  Association  Conferences,  Na- 
tional. Denver,  Col.,  October  4-5;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  October  11-12;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  October  17-18;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oc- 
tober 25-26.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  Rochester,  November  12- 
14.  Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Room 
431,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 


Emergency  Course  for  Industrial  Sec- 
retaries in  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations 

An  intensive  course  will  be  given  September  6 
to  27,  1918,  at  the  National  Training  School. 
Address:  Secretarial  Department,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.    Plaza  4700. 

Full  graduate  courses  for  all  Association 
positions  open  September  11. 


R 
K 

N 
N 

A  Training  Course  in  Organization  and  Leader- 
ship of  Recreational  and  Patriotic  Activities  for 
Working  Girls  designed  to  fit  stndents  for  any 
kind  of  girls'  club  work  wiU  be  given  at  Colum- 
bia  University,    New    York   City,   September    11 
to     October     11,     under     the     auspices     of     the 
National    League    of    Women    Workers,    which 
organizes  evening  clubs  for  working  women. 
Students    will    be    ready    to    take    positions    by 
October  15  and  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment agencies  specializing  in  social  service. 
Write   for  prospectus   of  the  course  to 
NATIONAL,   LEAGUE   OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
35  East  30th  Street,  New  York 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions ; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.  20  pages  of  practical 
food  facts,  illustrated  with  nine  food  charts  now 
in  use  by  hundreds  of  institutions.  Invaluable 
for  educational  work  along  public  health  lines. 
Single  copy,  by  mail,  $.25.  By  dozen,  $2.00. 
Lots  of  100  to  500,  per  copy,  $.12.  500  up,  $.10. 
Bureau  of  Food  Supply,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  105  East 
22  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Cooperative  Store.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

The  Minister's  Library  and  Bestool.  Subject- 
index  for  a  private  library,  to  control  miscellany 
on  Homiletics  and  Social  Work.  64  pp.  De- 
scriptive booklet  and  subjects  on  perforated 
sheets  for  mounting.  Bestool  System,  West  New 
Brighton,   N.   Y. 

Towards  a  New  World.  Being  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Programme  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  with 
an  Introductory  Article  by  Arthur  Htnderson, 
the  Party  Leader,  and  Other  Material.  An 
attractive  and  convenient  reprint  of  an  epoch- 
making  social  document.  20  cents.  W.  R 
Browne,   Box   311,   Wyoming,   New  York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


How  200  Children  Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  Schoo  iof 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating   study  of  life  and  education  in   a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.     By  mail,  $1.35 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknoivn  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

( i  TTOtV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
L~L  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau    of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership   League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Intercollegiate  Socialistic  Soc. 
Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 
Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 
Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 

Efficiency  Work,  Bmr. 

Electoral   Reform,  Ti.   Aprl. 

Employment,  Natl     Social  Workers'   Exchange. 

Eugenics,   Er,    Rbf. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Xcpb. 

Feeblemindedness,  Ncmii. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study  &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study   and   Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey  Associates,   Health  Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 

International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall.  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophk. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton  Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  I'ola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Socia!   Work. 
Natl.   Social   Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational    Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   Ywcx. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.   A. 
Natl.   League  for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work     Council, 

Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  I".   S.,  Gwcc 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  secy ;  131  E.  -'.'  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  w:<r  workers;  main-' 
taining  la'ior  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Ktiipp.  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  I'rgcs  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  A.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 26i 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission   on  the  Church  and   Social   Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
^  W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y- 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen    America    Campaign,    Charles    Stelzle, 


GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,   New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas. ; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 


acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  sex  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR  COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y: 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement- — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  nieeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 
Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 
Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 
Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood   E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'     EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labot. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braueher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads'  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  roe 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


GIRLS9    CLUBS:     Their  Organization  and  Management 

By  HELEN  J.  FERRIS  Net,  $2.00 

With  an  Introduction  by  JANE  DEETER  RIPPIN. 
"What  have  other  workers  with  girls  found  successful?"  This  is  the  question  which  confronts  every  leader  of  girls. 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  this  book  on  Girls'  Club  work.  Six  years  ago  Miss  Ferris  started  upon  her  work  of  organ- 
izing girls'  clubs  among  girls  of  a  large  store.  "  What  shall  I  do  in  my  clubs?  What  would  help  me?  "  These  questions 
confronted  her  constantly.  To  other  leaders  of  experience  she  turned  for  help.  To  many  workers  with  girls  she  went — 
workers  in  large  business  houses,  settlements,  churches,  schools,  libraries  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  All  gladly  co-operated  in 
"  passing  along  "  good  ideas.  From  this  experience  of  many  workers  with  girls  the  material  has  been  gathered  an. 
has  been  centered  in  a  definite,  practical  way. 

MUNICIPAL  HOUSE  CLEANING 

By  WM.  PARR  CAPES  and  JEANNE  D.  CARPENTER  T*et,  $6.00 

Introduction  by  HON.  CORNELIUS  F.  BURNES. 

War  accentuates  city  waste  problems — conservation  and  economy  are  supplanting  loose  methods  and  wastefulness  in  all 
municipal  activities.  No  field  offers  greater  opportunity  for  wartime  economy  and  efficiency  than  the  collection  and 
removal  of  municipal  waste — ashes,  sewage,  garbage,  rubbish,  and  street  refuse.  To  eliminate  guesswork  and  assist 
both  the  citizen  and  the  city  official  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  "Municipal  House-Cleaning"  embraces  in  a  small 
compass  a  fund  of  authoritative  information  about  waste  problems  which  the  author  has  collected  as  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information. 

USE  YOUR   GOVERNMENT 

By  ALISSA  FRANC  Net,  $2.00 

With  an  Introduction  by  ADELAIDE  R.  HASSE,  Chief  of  the  Economics  Division,  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  the  N.  Y.  Olobe,  says :  "  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  paternal,  but  it  is  fra- 
ternal. It  can  be  of  much  more  help  to  each  one  of  us  if  we  understand  its  activities  better.  In  no  country  of  the 
world  and  at  no  time  in  history  has  any  nation  undertaken  more  seriously  and  more  efficiently  the  problem  of  assisting 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of  immense  practical  help  to  the  people. 
This  book  goes  at  the  matter  in  a  concise  and  intelligible   way." 


MAN'S  SUPREME  INHERITANCE 


Net,  $2.00 


By  F.  MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER 

With  an  Introductory  Word  by  Professor  JOHN  DEWEY,  of  Columbia  University. 

In  this  book,  which  for  its  original  and  convincing  argument  and  width  of  scope  must  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
thinking  man  and  woman,  the  author  claims  that  it  is  onlv  by  the  extended  use  of  the  CONSCIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 
that   the  human  race  can  enter  upon  its  SUPREME   INHERITANCE. 

He  concludes  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  human  evolution  by  the  contention  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  man  to  renounce  the  supposedly  infallible  guidance  of  instinct  and  to  replace  it  by  the 
CONSCIOUS  GUIDANCE  AND  CONTROL  of  the  ENTIRE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  if  he  is  to  survive  and 
adapt   his   life   to   the   momentous   changes   of   our   ever-advancing    civilization. 

MAIDS,  WIVES  AND  WIDOWS 

The  Law  of  the  Land  and  of  the  Various  States  as  It  Affects  Women 

By  ROSE  FALLS  BRES  Net.  $2.00 

With  an  Introductory  Note  by  MARY  WOOD,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  of  the  United  States. 

N.  Y.  Tribune  Says:  "A  singularly  lucid  and  comprehensive  conspectus  of  all  the  legislation  in  question,  sufficiently 
detailed  to  serve  the  layman's  needs  and  sufficiently  suggestive  to  be  of  directing  value  to  the  professional  reader. 
To  our  mind,  every  woman  should  systematically  study  law,  as  she  does  the  three  '  R's  ' ;  and  to  the  multitude  who 
have  not  done  so,  as   well   as   to  those   who   have,   this  volume   will    be   a    veritable   treasure." 

CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  HELEN  MAROT  Net.  $1.50 

Professor  JOHN  DEWEY  of  Columbia  Bays;  "It  is  a  forceful  and  vivid  presentation  of  a  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  education  which  is  as  novel  as  it  is  illuminating." 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America  after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  without  Prus- 
sianizing  the   workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this  forward-looking  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows  that  pro- 
ductive force  really  depends  (among  free  workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulsive,  and  that  this  impulse  in 
the  worker  must  be  recognized  and  educated. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  conditions  specially  made  by  the  author  for  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments,  and  is  heartily  endorsed  by  that  body. 

THE  TRADE  OF  TO-MORROW 


By  ERNEST  J.  P.  BENN 

A  powerful  argument,  by  one  of  England's  soundest  trade 
in  the  Constitution,  and  its  organization  upon  a  represent! 
The  author  offers  a  sane  solution  for  some  of  our  most  con 
way  to  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  of  decentralization  a 


Net,  $1.50 

economists,  for  the  definite  admission  of  Labor  to  a  place 
tive    basis. 

fused  industrial  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
u<J  devolution  after  the  War, 


BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  PEACE:  Revolution  or  Reconstruction 


By  BROUGHAM  YILLIERS,  author  of  "The  Socialistic 
It  is  here  argued  that  the  problem  of  reconstruction  after  t 
it  implies  the  making  of  fundamental  changes  in  a  rapid  m 
lution.  To  attempt  to  show  how  this  revolution  may  be 
avoiding  violence,  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  which  <le 
of  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxation,  agricultural 
in  foreign  countries,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  future  and  i 
book  sets  forth  no  Utopian  schemes,  but  is  a  sane  effort  a 
important    contribution    to    the   discussion   of   the    Problems 
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he  war  is  essentially  a  revolutionary  one.  in  the  sense  that 
aimer   instead   of   by   the   slower   methods  of   reform   and  evo- 

carried  out  in  a  peaceful  way.  "  in  due  form  of  law." 
als   in    a    vigorous   and    independent    way    with    the    problems 

reform  and  small  holdings,  the  probable  effects  of  the  war 
he  reaction  of  European  politics  on  British  problems.  The 
i    constructive    imagination,    and    will    be    welcomed    as   an 
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The  Story  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Trial 

By  Victor  S.    Yarros 
I.     The  Atmosphere  of  the  Trial 


WHEN  in  the  early  fall  of  1917  the  report  was 
first  published  in  the  press  of  Chicago  that  the 
United  States  government  had  "rounded  up"  a 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  more,  officials,  organizers, 
agitators,  editors  and  active  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
that  all  these  persons  would  be  tried  together  in  the  Chicago 
federal  court  on  the  most  serious  charges,  a  dramatic  and 
sensational  trial  was  generally  expected.  At  that  time  there 
was  much  bitter  prejudice  against  the  I.  W.  W.  Various 
commercial  bodies  and  newspapers  in  the  West  had  started 
an  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  that  organization  "on  gen- 
eral principles,"  or  by  reason  of  its  doctrines,  professed  beliefs 
and  practical  program.  The  organization,  many  said,  was 
essentially  a  criminal  conspiracy ;  it  shamelessly  advocated 
sabotage  and  "direct  action";  it  was  at  war  with  society  and 
the  whole  existing  politico-social  order;  it  preached  a  class  war 
without  truce  or  quarter;  it  condemned  political  methods  as 
well  as  trade  union  methods  and  trusted  in  revolution  alone — 
and  in  piecemeal  violence  and  physical  coercion  while  waiting 
for  the  great  revolution.  The  government  was  severely  criti- 
cised for  its  apathy  and  indifference  in  the  presence  of  so  grave 
a  menace  to  life,  property  and  order.  Its  failure  to  act  was 
ascribed  to  timidity,  time-serving  and  cowardice.  It  is  a  fact 
that  not  a  few  well-intentioned  and  lawabiding  persons  in 
this  community  actually  thought  and  said  that  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  consideration,  and 
that  private  vigilance  bodies  ought,  and  soon  would  have  to, 
be  called  into  being  to  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand. 

The  average  citizen  in  that  part  of  the  country  regarded  the 
prosecution  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a  war  measure  of  the  first 
importance.  There  were  all  sorts  of  alarming  and  distressing 
rumors  of  anti-war  sabotage  in  lumber  camps,  in  shipyards, 
in  factories  and  mines,  and  the  whole  I.  W.  W.  organization 
was  accused  of  treason,  sedition  and  malicious  interference 
with  war  industries. 

In  these  circumstances  could  the  pri  oners  hope  for  a  fair 
and  legal  trial?  Not  a  few  liberal  persons  were  disposed  to 
answer  the  question  with  a  decided  "No."  They  feared  the 
trial  of  the  defendants  would  be  a  "political"  trial,  and  that 
the  government's  lawyers  would  appeal  to  passion,  hatred  and 
prejudice.  The  thoughts  of  some  Chicagoans  turned  nat- 
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urally  to  the  great  and  tragic  Anarchist  trial  of  the  late 
eighties  of  the  last  century.  Parallels  were  drawn,  and  they 
tended  to  create  serious  misgivings. 

The  Second  Phase.  Weeks  passed.  A  good  many  of  the 
accused  obtained  bail  and  were  released  from  the  Cook  county 
jail.  Those  who  could  not  get  bail  had  to  remain  behind  the 
bars.  Meantime  the  federal  district  attorney  and  his  associ- 
ates, realizing  that  the  general  public  had  the  vaguest  ideas 
concerning  the  charges  or  the  evidence  against  the  accused, 
deemed  it  fit  and  fair  to  publish  summaries  of  the  charges  and 
parts  of  the  evidence  it  intended  to  offer  at  the  trial. 

In  part  the  government  attorneys'  statements  were  reassur- 
ing. Emphasis  was  laid  in  them  upon  the  fact  that  the  trial 
was  not  to  be  "political"  in  any  sense,  and  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
as  such  was  not  being  prosecuted  or  persecuted.  The  ideas 
and  doctrines  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  it  was  positively  stated,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of  the  indicted  men.  They  were 
charged  not  with  social  heresies  or  shocking  notions,  but  with 
crime — with  deeds  and  acts  expressly  prohibited  and  penalized 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  general  charge  against  them 
was  conspiracy,  but  not  conspiracy  to  spread  I.  W.  W.  teach- 
ings. The  offense  charged  was  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
draft,  to  interfere  with  war  industries,  to  use  sabotage  as  a 
means  of  delay  and  obstruction  of  war  preparations  and  man- 
ufacture of  war  materials. 

The  government  attorneys  asserted  that  they  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  this  charge  against  each  and  every  one 
of  the  accused.  If,  they  added,  the  evidence  should  prove  to 
be  insufficient  against  any  one,  they  would  cheerfully  see  him 
acquitted.  They  disclaimed  all  prejudice,  all  hostility  to  the 
indicted  men  as  such,  all  intention  of  appealing  to  passion, 
fear  and  bias. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  fair-minded 
people  than  all  this.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  government  at- 
torneys' disclosures  and  published  data  were  calculated  to  neu- 
tralize the  good  done  by  the  disclaimers  and  assurances  re- 
ferred to.  Quotations  were  published,  for  example,  from 
certain  I.  W.  W.  circulars,  pamphlets  and  editorial  articles 
which  merely  indicated  that  the  organization  did  believe  in 
sabotage  of  certain  kinds,  in  direct  action,  in  the  class  struggle, 
in  the  necessity  of  a  social  revolution,  etc.  Some  anti-war 
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utterances  of  a  general  kind  were  also  embodied  in  the  quo- 
tations. Why  were  these  things  published  ?  many  asked  them- 
selves. How  do  they  tend  to  support  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  the  particular  crimes  named  in  the  indict- 
ment. Was  the  prosecution  confused  in  its  own  mind,  or 
was  it  seeking  to  confuse  the  public  mind  ?  What  has  gen- 
eral propaganda,  however  objectionable,  to  do  with  alleged 
conspiracies  to  commit  specific  offences?  In  some  of  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  articles  appeared  in  which  the  uneasiness  of 
local  labor  leaders  and  moderate  radicals,  men  in  no  wise  iden- 
tified with  the  I.  W.  W.,  were  quoted  freely  as  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  prosecution  lacked  intelligence  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  social  reform  movements,  and  that  in  a  trial  of 
the  kind  in  question  ignorance  was  as  bad  as  malice  and  hos- 
tility. In  settlement  circles  the  same  opinion  found  expres- 
sion. It  was  hoped  that  the  Washington  authorities  would 
warn  the  Chicago  federal  prosecutors  against  running  amuck 
among  the  organs  and  literature  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  as- 
suming that  violent  or  bombastic  or  foolish  utterances  neces- 
sarily pointed  to  dark  and  criminal  conspiracies  or  criminal 
deeds  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  invoked. 

At  last,  in  March,  the  trial  of  the  accused  opened  before 
Judge  K.  M.  Landis  of  the  federal  court  of  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. Curiosity  and  interest  were  widespread.  Excitement 
there  was  none.  Not  a  single  objectionable  or  provocative 
comment  appeared  in  the  local  press.  On  the  contrary, 
wholesome  editorials  were  published  urging  an  open  mind  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants  and  pointing  out 
that  they  were  not  on  trial  for  their  opinions  or  their  member- 
ship in  the  I.  W.  W. 

In  the  news  columns  of  the  local  papers  the  defendants  were 
treated  neither  as  dangerous  criminals  whose  conviction  was 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  nor  as  misguided,  sentimental  visionaries 
and  extremists  deserving  of  sympathy.  They  were  treated  as 
strange  and  queer  types,  as  freaks.  Flippancy  rather  than 
prejudice  characterized  the  daily  reports  of  the  court  pro- 
ceedings. The  appearance  of  the  defendants,  their  food  and 
small  talk  and  manners,  their  complexions  and  physical  traits, 
were  all  airily  and  humorously  described.     All  this  attracted 


large  crowds  to  the  courtroom,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  bit- 
terness or  hostility  anywhere.  The  proceedings  were  loose- 
geared  at  first.  The  judge  gave  the  attorneys  plenty  of  rope. 
They  wrangled,  they  bandied  insinuations  and  charges  of  the- 
atricalism  and  insincere  stratagems.  The  examination  of  ven- 
iremen took  the  usual  course.  There  was  no  attempt  to  speed 
up.  The  judge  made  no  exception  of  the  I.  W.  W.  trial. 
Again,  many  reverted  mentally  to  the  methods  of  the  judge 
who  presided  over  the  Anarchist  trial  in  the  eighties  and  who 
was  accused  by  the  friends  of  the  defendants  of  "taking  sides" 
and  placing  prejudiced  talesmen  in  the  jury  box.  No  such 
charge  could  be,  or  has  been,  made  against  Judge  Landis. 

The  examination  of  veniremen  consumed  twenty-nine  days, 
and  was  finished  on  May  1.  The  defense,  it  should  be  stated, 
did  not  exhaust  its  peremptory  challenges  until  the  last  day, 
and  at  no  time  was  it  compelled  to  "waste"  them.  Chal- 
lenges for  cause  were  numerous. 

On  May  1  the  chief  counsel  for  the  government  made  his 
opening  statement.  The  chief  counsel,  Frank  K.  Nebeker, 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  inspired  spokesman  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  national  administration.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  received  positive  instructions  as  to  "policy"  and  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  government  in  the  prosecution.  Well,  his 
opening  statement  was  rather  perplexing.  It  betrayed  some 
confusion  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  he  talked  of  specific 
offences  committed  between  certain  dates — offences  covered  by 
the  indictment — and  on  the  other  he  assailed  the  I.  W.  W. 
organization,  its  platform,  its  organs,  its  pamphlets,  its  activi- 
ties among  immigrants  and  ignorant  and  unskilled  workers, 
its  "nihilism"  and  its  war  on  the  present  social  order.  Yet  the 
I.  W.  W.  as  an  organization  was  not  supposed  to  be  on  trial 
at  all ! 

The  chief  counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Vanderveer,  waived 
his  right  to  make  an  elaborate  opening  statement  and  merely 
pointed  out  the  alleged  faults  and  gaps  in  the  statement  of 
the  chief  prosecutor.  Then  the  decks  were  cleared  for  action 
— for  the  introduction  of  testimony. 

[A  second  instalment  next  week.] 


Community  Councils — Democracy 

Every  Day 

By  John  Collier 

PRESIDENT,    NATIONAL    COMMUNITY   CENTER    ASSOCIATION 

/N  subsequent  issues  Mr.  Collier  will  describe  the  progress  of  Community  organization  in  the  rural 
districts  and  will  illustrate  from  New  York  city  the  application  of  the  plan  to  urban  communities. 
The  Executive  Committee  on  Community   Councils  and  Coordination  of  War  IVork  for  New  York 
has  for  its  director  Albert  Shiels,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  returned  to  h 
York  on  leave  of  absence  for  this  work. 


NATIONS,  in  their  long  lives,  experience  hard- 
ships and  tragedies,  and  arrive  at  partings  of  the 
road,  just  as  individuals  do. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  individual 
that  the  thing  that  happens  to  him,  however  hard  or  tragic  it 
be,  is  less  important  in  the  long  run  than  is  the  adjustment 
that  he  makes  to  that  thing.  Not  events,  but  the  way  we  take 
them,  is  the  important  thing  in  the  individual  life. 


'This  article  covers  ground  discussed  by  Mr.  Collier  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Pittsburgh  on  July  2.  That 
session  was  held  in  cooperation   with  the   United  States   Bureau  of  Education. 


So  it  is  in  the  life  of  nations.  Two  nations  may  be  im- 
mersed in  identical  world-situations — Athens  and  Sparta  were 
thus  immersed  in  the  race  struggle,  in  the  civil  strife  of 
Greece,  in  the  shadow  of  Asiatic  tyrannies.  Sparta  met  her 
problem  in  one  wa\ ,  Athens  in  another.  Sparta  made  one 
kind  of  adjustment,  Athens  another  kind.  They  were  neigh- 
boring states,  they  were  inhabited  by  people  of  similar  blood 
and  similar  tongue,  but  think  of  the  difference  to  civilization 
in  the  way  that  Sparta  adjusted  herself  to  the  world-situation 
and  the  way  that  Athens  adjusted  herself! 
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THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COM- 
MUNITY COUNCILS 

President  Wilson  has  written  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir — Your  State,  in  extending  its  national  de- 
fense organization  by  the  creation  of  Community  Coun- 
cils, is  in  my  opinion  making  an  advance  of  vital  signifi- 
cance. It  will,  I  believe,  'result  when  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  in  welding  the  Nation  together  as  no  nation  of 
great  size  has  ever  been  welded  before.  It  will  build  up 
from  the  bottom  an  understanding  and  sympathy  and 
unity  of  purpose  and  effort  which  will  no  doubt  have 
an  immediate  and  decisive  effect  upon  our  great  under- 
taking. You  will  find  it,  I  think,  not  so  much  a  new 
task  as  a  unification  of  existing  efforts,  a  fusion  of  ener- 
gies now  too  much  scattered  and  at  times  somewhat  con- 
fused into  one  harmonious  and  effective  power. 

It  is  only  by  extending  your  organization  to  small 
communities  that  every  citizen  of  the  State  can  be  reached 
and  touched  with  the  inspiration  of  the  common  cause. 
The  schoolhouse  has  been  suggested  as  an  apt  though 
not  essential  center  for  your  Local  Council.  It  sym- 
bolizes one  of  the  first  fruits  of  such  an  organization, 
namely,  the  spreading  of  the  realization  of  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  each  one  of  us  as  an  individual  citizen 
upon  whom  rests  the  ultimate  responsibility.  Through 
this  great  new  organization  we  will  express  with  added 
emphasis  our  will  to  win  and  our  confidence  in  the  utter 
righteousness  of  our  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  WOODROW  WILSON. 


One  of  the  Greek  historians  made  this  remark,  over  which 
I  brood  from  time  to  time:  "A  civilization  knows  itself  when 
confronted  by  death,  discovers  itself  in  tragic  crises  when 
death  is  threatened." 

America  has  been  confronted  successively  by  two  deaths. 
One  was  a  slow  death  and  one  was  a  quick  death.  The  slow 
death  was  taking  place  in  our  national  consciousness  in  the 
decades  preceding  the  world  war.  It  was  the  death  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  death  of  friendliness,  the  death  of  free  re- 
sponsibility, of  citizenship,  the  death  of  fullness  of  life.  We 
were  becoming  a  highly  specialized,  a  relatively  prosperous, 
a  commercially  dominating,  a  relatively  organized  people — 
from  the  middle  nineteenth  century  or  the  philistine  or  the 
present-day  Teutonic  point  of  view.  But  in  the  American 
spiritual  level  there  was  a  subsidence ;  we  were  dying  and  we 
knew  it  not. 

Then  the  world  war  came  and  Germany  crossed  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  From  that  instant  we  were  faced  by  quick 
death.  Was  Thucydides,  in  this  our  time  of  second  peril,  to 
be  proved  right?  Would  we  discover  ourselves?  And  for 
two  years  no  answer  came ;  even  faced  by  this  enormous  menace 
we  did  not  know  whether  we  were  going  to  awake.  And 
then  we  awakened,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  going 
to  escape  quick  death,  we  are  going  to  conquer  Germany. 

What  of  the  other  death,  the  slow  death?  That  other, 
different  death,  the  subsidence  of  the  spiritual  level,  the  death 
of  adventurousness,  the  crushing  out  of  human  nature  by  phy- 
sical machinery  and  corporate  machinery — that  slow  death 
which  accompanies  the  centralization  of  the  initiation  and  con- 
trol of  life,  by  methods  which  take  responsibility  away  from 
the  average  man,  that  slow  death  which  we  were  undergoing, 
which  the  German  people  have  undergone — should  we  escape 
that  death?     It  was  not  clear,  even  when  we  began  to  fight. 


Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  peoples,  when  confronted 
by  supreme  crises,  act  according  to  their  peculiar  genius.  And, 
of  course,  anyone  knowing  the  sub-conscious  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  knowing  the  half-remembered  background  not  of 
liberty  only  but  of  bearing  liberty's  torch  and  sword,  the 
background  of  personality  richly  flavored,  of  pugnacity  tem- 
pered with  neighborliness — anyone  so  informed  could  have 
prophesied  that  America,  rising  to  confront  and  defeat  the 
threatened  quick  death,  would  confront  the  slow  death  as 
well.  American-wise  in  the  true  often-forgotten  sense — 
American-wise  and  not  Teuton-wise,  we  would  bear  our  part 
in  the  war  to  make  democracy  safe  in  this  world. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  have  done.  President  Wilson  is  to- 
day a  world  leader  not  merely  in  the  political  sense  but  far 
more  greatly  in  a  sense  moral  and  human,  because  he  has 
interpreted  to  us  our  own  genius,  because  he  has  shown  us 
the  way.  It  is  President  Wilson  who  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  thought,  as  revealed  in  his  acts  evert  more  than  in  his 
words,  has  determined  that  not  merely  should  America  do  her 
own  warrior  part  in  this  world  war,  that  not  merely  should 
we  win  this  war — and  we  shall  win  it — but  that  in  winning 
the  war  we  should  pledge  ourselves  to  such  ends,  commit  our- 
selves to  such  methods,  as  would  restore  our  spiritual  birth- 
right to  us,  restore  our  destiny  to  us.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
President  Wilson  is  conscious  of  this  intent.  We  are  going 
to  win  this  war  by  methods  of  democracy.  Perhaps  no  other 
nation  has  with  deliberation  reached  such  a  decision  and 
cumulatively  put  it  into  effect. 

Assuming  that  President  Wilson  has  prophesied  for  the 
nation,  what  has  been  his  meaning?  His  meaning  is  not  just 
rhetorical  or  poetic.  It  is  not  winning  the  war  through 
democracy,  if  we  merely  lead  all  the  people  to  feel  good 
toward  the  war,  to  feel  ecstatic  about  far  dreams  that  ever 
haunt  the  brains  of  peoples,  to  feel  friendly  toward  those  who 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON   DEFENSE   COUNCILS 
The  following  letter  from  President  Wilson  to  Sec- 
retary of  War  Baker  was  recently  made  public: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Baker — /  have  read  with  great  interest 
your  account  of  the  achievement  of  the  State  Councils  of 
Defense  and  your  general  summary  of  the  activities  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged.  It  is  a  notable  record,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  express  to  the  State  Councils 
my  appreciation  of  the  service  they  have  so  usefully  ren- 
dered. I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  value  of  extend- 
ing our  defense  organization  into  the  smallest  communi- 
ties and  by  the  truly  democratic  character  of  a  national 
system  so  organized. 

I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  your  contention  that  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  such  machinery  as 
that  provided  by  the  State  Council  system  for  the  exe- 
cution of  many  kinds  of  war  work  should  be  utilized  as 
far  as  possible  by  Federal  departments  and  administra- 
tions. May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  communicate 
to  the  heads  of  all  such  departments  and  administrations 
my  wish  that  when  they  are  considering  extensions  of 
their  organization  into  the  States  or  new  work  to  be 
done  in  the  States,  they  determine  carefully  whether  they 
cannot  utilize  the  State  Council  system,  thus  rendering 
unnecessary  the  creation  of  new  machinery;  and  that 
they  transmit  all  requests  for  action  by  the  State  Coun- 
cils Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense? 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
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are  making  the  decisions  and  doing  the  work  of  the.  war. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  all  these  conditions  are  not  found 
even  in  Germany  today.  No  transient  emotional  state,  no 
elation  or  narcosis  such  as  heroes  and  martyrs  have,  can  by 
itself  constitute  winning  the  war  through  democracy. 

No.  If  the  American  people  are  to  win  this  war  through 
methods  of  democracy,  it  must  be  through  millions  of  con- 
scious mental  judgments  which  involve  the  taking  of  respon- 
sibility by  individual  citizens  for  things  vital  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  war;  the  taking  of  that  responsibility  and  then  the 
conscious  bearing  of  that  burden,  the  voluntary  and  patient 
bearing  of  that  burden  whose  significance  we  understand. 
The  burden  of  detailed  things  which  men  and  women  and 
children  can  do;  the  bearing  of  one  another's  burdens  as 
made  heavier  through  the  war — the  burden  of  sustained  will, 
but  even  more  the  burden  of  sustained  thinking  directed 
toward  the  great  ends,  domestic  and  world-wide,  of  this  war. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  plan  of  community  councils  of 
national  defense.  This  plan  aims  to  win  the  war  through 
democracy.  It  involves  manifold  adjustments — permanent  ad- 
justments if  we  will  make  them  such — in  the  direction  of 
constructive  citizenship.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  purpose 
merely  of  repressing  bad  states  and  insuring  good  states  of 
mind.  The  object  of  the  community  council  of  national  de- 
fense is  to  create  modified  social  arrangements  by  which  the 
people,  the  ordinary  folks,  the  people  knowing  each  other  as 
neighbors,  may  gather  in  continuous  consultation,  may  do  con- 
tinuous team-work  within  neighborly  areas,  and  may  grad- 
ually, knowing  the  full  momentousness  of  what  they  do,  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Think 
of  what  that  program  means.  Not  war  finances  only,  or 
rallies  where  a  speaker  from  afar  addresses  the  crowd ;  but 
forums  where  the  immense  meanings  of  this  war,  the  obliga- 
tion of  America  to  other  peoples  reaching  beyond  this  war,  the 
readjustments  of  labor,  of  wealth,  the  surrender  of  priv- 
ileges— where  all  the  problem  of  the  new  world-situation  is 
thought  out  slowly  and  simply  by  all  the  people.  And  not 
only  talk  and  thought  and  song,  but  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
for  broken  soldiers,  of  neighborly  home  service  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  men  at  the  front,  the  health  work  which  will  involve 
the  recasting  of  our  entire  machinery  of  hospitals,  practitioners 
and  child  health  work  within  the  next  three  years.  I  cannot 
elaborate  on  what  community  councils  of  defense  may  do — 
are  doing,  in  twenty  states  already. 

Now  what  is  the  relation  between  this  idea  of  placing  back 
on  the  people  an  ever-increasing  responsibility,  and  the  Ameri- 
can peril  to  which  we  were  subject  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war?  That  peril  was  incident  in  part  to  the  increasing  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  population  into  specialized  tasks,  or  work 
which  did  not  require  the  deeper  energies,  or  allow  for  the 
personal  equation,  or  permit  the  taking  of  initiative  by  indi- 
viduals. That  is  the  very  nature  of  machinery  and  of  the 
corporate  way  of  doing  things.  And  more  and  more  we  were 
depending  on  labor-saving  devices  even  for  our  entertainment, 
so  that  in  leisure,  as  in  work,  our  life  became  fragmentary, 
unexpressive,  selfish.  We  did  not  work  as  families,  as  com- 
rades. We  did  not  play  as  families,  as  comrades.  And  at 
the  same  time  there  was  going  forward  the  movement  for 
efficiency  in  government,  the  creation  of  far-away  specialized 
bureaus  for  administrative  work,  the  making  of  budgets  by 
the  executive,  the  short  ballot  movement,  the  diminution  even 
of  the  voter's  responsibility.  This  tendency  was  aimed  to 
save  money  and  to  safeguard  various  governmental  policies 
and  to  improve  the  work  of  government  viewed  as  a  business 


concern.  The  money  was  saved,  the  policies  were  safe- 
guarded—except when  Demos  rose  to  confront  Uplift — the 
work  of  government  was  improved.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
as  citizens  were  becoming  less  and  less  partners  in  the  col- 
lective enterprise,  cooperating  in  a  way  significant  to  ourselves 
with  hardly  any  of  government's  work,  and  voting  against, 
rather  than  for,  somebody  we  didn't  know.  Space  does  not 
allow  the  elaboration  of  this  picture,  or,  as  some  might  think 
wiser,  its  toning  down. 

Our  whole  point  is  this,  and  this  we  have  certainly  learned 
from  Germany :  A  nation  or  people  may  be  complexly  or- 
ganized, prosperous,  the  birth-rate  high,  the  mortality  low, 
the  sense  of  well-being  may  be  high — and  still  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  that  nation  to  be  slowly  transformed  into  a  nation  of 
slaves. 

Can  nations  live  by  bread  alone?  Indeed,  they  might;  we 
can  conceive  of  a  planet  molded  into  the  German  mold.  But 
it  happens  that  the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Celtic  peoples,  our  own 
composite  Colonials,  cherish  among  their  other  endowments 
sentiments  and  abstract  ideals  which  had  caused  them  to 
show  signs  of  rebellion,  even  before  the  war  began,  against 
what  we  now  call  the  Teutonic  ideal  of  social  perfection,  of 
social  precocity  from  which  the  cruelty  of  the  stone  age  has 
not  been  purified  out,  of  efficiency,  of  good  feeling  bought 
with  the  surrender  of  deeper  hopes.  We  know  now  that  it 
is  not  democracy  to  have  a  perfectly  lubricated  social  ma- 
chine, that  there  is  no  democracy  in  the  long  run  unless  the 
average  man,  through  his  collective  business,  gets  a  greater 
fullness  of  life  through  being  a  partner  in  that  business. 

And  the  plan  of  community  councils  of  national  defense 
is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  joining  together  of 
fullness  of  life  for  the  individual  with  social  efficiency  can  be 
had,  under  modern  conditions,  only  through  a  decentraliza- 
tion both  of  government  and  business,  a  restoration  of  power 
and  responsibility  to  the  local  community,  yet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conserve  the  values  of  standardization,  of  overhead 
service,  of  nation-wide  team  work.  Through  community 
councils  we  are  nationalizing  the  neighborhood,  we  are  de- 
centralizing the  nation,  we  are  seeking  a  martial  victory,  but 
far  beyond  it  we  are  seeking  for  our  people  the  restoration  of 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  for  our  children  the  restoration  of  great 
opportunity.  We  are  bringing  into  sunlight  and  power  and 
use  the  underground  stream  of  our  own  human  nature.  Thucy- 
dides  told  the  truth :  a  civilization  menaced  by  death  discovers 
itself.  It  may  be  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
war  is  forever  ended,  waits  on  the  event  which  may  take 
place  within  the  German  spirit  when  Germany  is  utterly 
beaten  and  knows  that  she  is  faced  with  death.  Her  birth- 
right remains,  buried  deep,  where  she  forswore  it  nearly  two 
generations  ago. 

A  final  word.  Community  workers  are  iew,  teachers  are 
legion,  teachers  are  everywhere.  The  teachers  are  in  imme- 
diate potential  contact  with  America  as  a  whole.  If  the 
teachers  of  America  would  take  into  their  brains  and  hearts 
this  vision  and  reality  of  community  councils  of  defense,  as 
we  have  intimated  it  tonight,  as  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  elaborated  it ;  if  they  would  brood  upon  this  idea 
in  terms  of  the  school  and  the  school  neighborhood,  then  there 
would  arise  a  vast,  adequate  army  here  at  home.  For  with 
the  teachers  would  come  the  people.  If  the  teachers  fully 
meet  this  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  democracy,  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  success.  We  must  each  de- 
cide— America  must  decide:  "I  shall  have  lost  this  war  unless 
I  shall  have  saved  my  own  soul  in  winning  this  war." 


A  League  of  Nations  Now? 


By  Hamilton  Holt 


rjlHE  editor  of  The  Independent  was  a  pioneer  in  advertising  the  League  of  Nations;  he  raised  the 
J.  issue  boldly  the  first  weeks  of  the  great  war  and  was  instrumental  in  launching  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  was  to  find  out  the  present  status 
of  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  and  government  officials  in  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Survey  he  is  here  giving  a  report  of  the  interesting  and  somewhat  startling 
views  he  found  there. — Editor. 


THE  idea  of  a  Peace  League,  as  business  men  would 
say,  is  "already  sold"  among  all  classes  in  the  Allied 
nations.  It  is  only  the  carrying  of  it  out  that  is 
giving  concern.  The  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
whether  we  shall  create  such  a  league  but  rather  how  and 
when.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic backing,  the  situation  in  Europe  is  almost  exactly  the  oppo- 
site to  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the  in- 
tellectual classes  and  the  leading  officials  in  every  community 
in  the  land  are  now  ready  to  give  their  unqualified  support  to 
the  League  of  Nations  program,  but  the  masses  of  America, 
though  quite  sympathetic,  are  more  acquiescent  than  active  in 
their  support. 

In  England,  France  and  Italy  it  is  the  people,  I  found, 
who  look  to  the  League  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  after 
the  war  is  over.  I  suppose  the  only  great  outstanding  state 
papers  that  have  appeared  since  the  war  began  are  the  various 
addresses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  war- 
aims  program  of  the  British  Labour  Party  written  by  Sidney 
Webb.  The  British  labor  movement  stands  unswervingly  for 
a  League  of  Nations.  Indeed,  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P.,  the  most 
influential  labor  leader  of  England,  told  me  that  British 
labor  would  stand  to  the  last  ditch  for  two  things  at  the  peace 
conference :  first,  to  prevent  an  imperialistic  peace,  and  sec- 
ond, to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Henderson,  secretary  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  has  said: 
"The  League  will  keep  before  the  eyes  of  all  people  the  truth 
that  peace  is  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,"  while  John 
Hill,  M.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  has  said,  "We  have  contributed 
the  work  and  the  life  to  carry  on  the  war.  We  also  can  con- 
tribute the  honesty  and  the  purpose  and  the  intelligence  that 
devise  international  relationships  after  the  war,  wherein  the 
common  men  of  all  nations  shall  go  together  as  brothers." 

In  France,  Professor  Aullard,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  French  Revolution,  said  that  already  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  had  become  almost  a  religion  with  the 
poilus  now  fighting  at  the  front.  Albert  Thomas,  ex-minis- 
ter of  munitions,  and  probably  the  foremost  French  labor 
leader,  says,  "Our  party  is  particularly  attached  to  the  idea 
of  the  League  of  Nations,"  while  the  French  Socialists  have 
replied  to  the  Stockholm  questionnaire  to  the  effect,  "At  the 
foot  of  the  treaty  of  peace  will  be  the  signatures  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  That  treaty  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Society  of  Nations." 

In  Italy,  the  Socialist  Parliamentary  group  has  adopted  a 
resolution  which  says: 

The  Chamber,  recognizing  that  the  message  of  President  Wilson 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  specifies  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  the  following  basis  of  which  negotiations  should  be  con- 
cluded .  .  .  proposing  an  organization  of  a  superior  force  which  will 
settle  equitably  international  conflicts  of  a  League  of  Nations  which 
will  make  its  verdicts  respected   .    .    .   asks  that  the  national  govern- 


ment  receive  the   proposals  on   its  own   initiative   and    resolutely   to 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Allied  governments. 

In  England  I  discussed  the  league  idea  with  the  following 
intellectuals,  literary  men  and  radicals:  H.  G.  Wells,  whose 
last  book,  In  the  Fourth  Year:  Anticipations  of  a  World 
Peace,  has  made  such  a  great  impression ;  Louis  Woolf ,  who 
wrote  the  brilliant  report  of  the  Fabian  Society;  Sir  Sidney 
Olivier,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fabian  Society;  A.  E. 
Zimmern,  author  of  The  Greek  State,  now  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Office;  Lionel  Curtis,  author  of  The  Imperial  Com- 
monwealth; Mr.  Roberts,  minister  of  labor;  Sidney  Webb, 
John  Burns,  Ramsay  McDonald,  etc.  In  France  I  consulted 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  Socialists  and  intellectuals.  I  found 
they  all  agreed  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  previous 
quotations. 

I  also  discussed  the  matter  with  the  various  propaganda 
groups  in  the  Allied  countries.  The  English  League  of  Na- 
tions Society  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  organization 
in  Europe  and  ranks  with  the  American  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  in  power  and  prestige.  My  fellow-traveler,  Judge 
William  H.  Wadhams  of  New  York,  and  I  were  given  a 
dinner  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  Society,  who 
had  present  to  meet  us  the  gentlemen  who  he  said  were  most 
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active  in  Parliament  in  the  support  of  the  League.  They 
were  Lord  Shaw,  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  So- 
ciety, Lord  Parmoor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Buck- 
master,  Lord  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Lord  Francis,  Lord 
Bryce,  Aneurin  Williams,  M.  P.,  J.  Allen  Baker,  M.  P., 
Noel  Buxton,  M.  P.,  Sir  James  T.  Agg-Gardner,  J.  W.  Bill- 
iard, Major  David  Davies,  M.  P.,  D.  R.  Vereny,  M.  P.,  and 
Charles  McCurdie,  M.  P. 

All  the  propagandists  and  intellectual  classes  in  all  coun- 
tries where  I  visited  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  working 
classes,  but  I  found  the  official  classes  more  hesitant.  No  one 
was  opposed  to  the  League  in  theory,  but  I  was  almost  uni- 
versally met  with  such  phrases  as  that  "we  must  not  go  too 
far.  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  attempt  anything 
Utopian.     Are  we  sure  it  is  practicable?" 

In  one  respect  the  official  situation  in  England  and  in 
France  is  somewhat  different.  In  England  the  governmental 
circles  are  waiting  upon  public  opinion.  In  France  the  gov- 
ernmental circles  are  leading  public  opinion.  In  England 
their  attitude  is  one  of  cautious  inquiry  as  to  what  the  league 
means  and  how  it  is  to  be  organized.  In  France  an  official 
committee  appointed  by  a  former  premier  has  prepared  a 
program  upon  which  it  is  hoped  the  French  government  will 
base  any  subsequent  action  it  may  take.  The  eminent  inter- 
national lawyer,  Leon  Bourgeois,  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  French  group  is  the  ablest  of  all  the  groups  in 
the  various  nations  studying  the  plan. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  classes  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  it  is  certain, 
if  anything  can  be  certain,  that  our  European  Allies  are 
ready  to  join  the  United  States  in  establishing  a  world  league. 
Not  only  are  they  ready,  but  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing,  they  are  ready  to  do  so  before  the  war  ends. 

The  day  I  left  England  Mr.  Barnes,  member  of  the  inner 
ministry  of  the  British  Cabinet,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
said,  "The  beginning  must  be  made  before  the  war  ends,  or 
otherwise  in  the  first  flush  of  peace  the  world  will  fail  through 
sheer  exhaustion  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace."  I  was  told  by  those  who  should  know  that 
Mr.  Barnes  would  never  have  made  this  statement  without 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  League  of  Nations  Society  has  already  officially  de- 
clared, "There  are  various  reasons  why  Great  Britain  and 
her  present  allies  should  proceed  at  once  to  promote  among 
themselves  the  provisional  framework  of  such  a  league." 

The  last  words  that  were  said  to  me  as  I  left  Paris  by  a 
man  in  the  French  government  perhaps  the  best  fitted  to 
speak  on  the  subject  were,  "I  beg  you  to  tell  President  Wil- 
son to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  the  League  now."  The 
reasons  he  gave  me  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  the  union  of  the  Allies  now  into  a  real  league  will  make 
them  more  efficient  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


Second,  now  is  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  plan.  As  soon  as  the 
war  is  over  conflicting  interests  will  arise. 

Third,  there  is  now  no  system  of  settling  conflicts  between  Allied 
states.  The  Franco-American  treaty  of  September  14,  1914,  should 
be  extended  to  all  Allied  nations. 

Fourth,  the  Allies  must  be  united  if  they  be  winners  at  the  peace 
conference.  If  they  are  not  united  Germany  may  be  able  to  disso- 
ciate them. 

Fifth,  if  the  league  is  established  at  once  the  Allies  will  become  a 
nucleus  for  the  neutrals.  For  the  principles  established  by  the 
league  will  be  a  protection  to  their  freedom  and  liberty. 

Sixth,  the  league  if  established  will  be  as  a  stimulant  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  among  the  Central  Powers. 

I  found  that  these  are  the  convictions  of  practically  even- 
one  in  Europe  with  whom  I  discussed  the  league.  In  the 
United  States  I  found  that  many  members  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  hold  similar  views,  but  apparently  our  govern- 
ment feels  that  any  conference  of  the  nations  at  this  moment 
would  be  sure  to  raise  more  questions  than  it  could  possibly 
settle.  At  all  events,  jealousy  and  competing  interests  would 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  idea  before  it  was  born,  and  even 
if  we  did  establish  the  league  of  the  Allies  now,  the  league 
would  be  identified  not  with  peace,  but  with  an  offensive  al- 
liance against  Germany,  and  hence  if  it  should  conceivably 
happen  that  the  war  should  result  in  a  tie,  an  Allied  league 
now  might  actually  prevent  a  peace  being  re-established  on 
the  basis  of  a  League  of  all  the  Nations.  President  Poincare 
assured  me  that  any  league  to  be  established  must  have  its 
foundation  based  on  the  broad  principles  of  peace  and  not  on 
aggression,  as  the  recently  formed  Mittel  Europa  League  does. 

Thus  arises  a  direct  issue  between  our  Allies  and  ourselves 
as  to  whether  the  League  shall  be  formed  now  or  after  the 
war.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  a  very  close  one.  But  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  it  is  well  nigh  certain  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  could  frame  any  kind  of  a  constitution  for  a 
League  he  thinks  our  people  would  support  and  it  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Allies  at  this  moment.  Then,  when  the  war 
is  over,  Germany  could  be  taken  in  or  not,  according  to 
whether  she  was  sufficiently  liberalized.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  join  in  establishing  a  real  League  now,  based  on 
the  highest  principles  of  justice,  than  to  risk  getting  a  half- 
way measure  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  conflicting  interests 
may  arise. 

But  whether  the  league  is  established  now  or  later,  it  is 
certain  that  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  are  converted 
to  the  idea,  and  the  old  days  of  international  competition  that 
prevailed  before  the  war  must  soon  give  way  to  the  new  order 
of  international  co-operation.  This  means  a  League  of  Peace, 
supported  by  every  available  sanction,  moral,  economic  and 
military.  And  such  a  league  alone  is  worth  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  brave  men  whose  blood  has  reddened  the  clay  of 
Europe  these  four  fateful  years. 


THE   BATTLEGROUND 

By  Benjamin   Brawley 


LET  me  live  close  to  men's  hearts.     In  the  years 
When  youth  is  full,  let  me  know  men  and 
grow 
Into  the  knowledge  of  their  pulsing  souls. 
Not  on  some  distant  height  where  in  the  veil 
Fame  tapers  and  the  siren  temples  blaze, 
May  my  days  pass,  but  on  a  sterner  ground, 


Where  men  of  might  brave  dubious  circumstance. 

Where  sorrow  wears  the  heart,  would  lose  the  soul 

Where  storm  and  stress  demand  high  ideals. 

In  lusty  labor  and  the  fight  with  fire, 

Or  sin,   unlovable  benightedness, 

May  I  know  men,  and  knowing  learn  to  love, 

And  loving  learn  to  help  them  in  their  toil. 


Wood  Alcohol  in  War  Time 

An    Unsuspected    Danger    Faced    by   Thousands   of  Workers   in 

Munition  Plants  and  Elsewhere 


By  W  inif red  Hathaway 

SECRETARY,    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS 


THE  world  has  no  food  to  spare.  The  grain  that 
formerly  went  into  the  making  of  alcohol  is  needed 
not  only  by  the  nations  at  war  but  also  by  neutral 
countries.  The  manufacture  of  grain-alcohol  is 
therefore  being  cut  to  a  minimum.  Yet  alcohol  in  some  form 
must  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand  in  gen- 
eral industry,  and  an  even  greater  demand  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  government  is  solv- 
ing its  end  of  the  problem  by  arranging  for  the  manufacture 
of  millions  of  gallons  of  wood-alcohol.  Two  wood-alcohol 
plants  are  under  construction  in  Tennessee  and  others  are 
being  considered  where  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  cheap 
timber. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  wood-alcohol  manu- 
factured in  government  plants  will  be  under  government  con- 
trol ;  the  possibility  arises,  however,  that  much  of  the  product 
manufactured  by  private  companies,  now  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment, will  then  be  released ;  but  whether  under  govern- 
ment or  private  control,  wood-alcohol  will  always  carry  its 
own  problems  with  it. 

The  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  grain-alcohol,  with  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply,  will,  unless  care- 
fully guarded,  offer  great  temptation  for  the  substitution  of 
wood-alcohol  in  articles  where  grain-alcohol  is  now  supposed  to 
be  used.  This  danger,  however,  great  as  it  is,  constitutes  the 
less  important  aspect  of  the  problem :  of  far  greater  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  muni- 
tion and  other  factories  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
wood-alcohol  without  realizing  the  possible  dangers  from  the 
inhalation  of  its  fumes  and  vapors. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  use  of  wood-alcohol  are 
by  no  means  new.  Investigators  of  such  prominence  as  Dr. 
Casey  Wood,  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Dr.  Frank  All- 
port,  Prof.  Charles  Baskerville,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
from  time  to  time  given  the  subject  wide  publicity,  and  made 
valuable  suggestions  for  possible  solutions. 

In  times  like  the  present,  however,  even  problems  of  long 
standing  may  suddenly  become  acute  by  touching  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  for  whom  they  had  no 
interest  heretofore :  such  is  the  case  of  the  present-day  problems 
of  wood-alcohol. 

The  need  for  intensive  education  is  becoming  daily  greater. 
For  years  workers  interested  in  preventing  needless  blindness 
and  deterioration  of  sight  have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  of 
education  by  means  of  lectures,  literature  and  exhibits.  Vast 
numbers  have  been  reached,  but  these  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  great  majority  who  still 
know  practically  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject. For  them  three  chief  points 
must  be  emphasized : 

1.  A  teaspoonful  of  wood-alcohol 
taken  internally  may  cause  blindness  or 
death. 
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2.  Wood-alcohol  used  externally,  alone  or  in  combination,  may 
poison  the  system,  thereby  causing  diseases  of  the  skin,  anaemia, 
deterioration  of  vision  or  total  blindness. 

3.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  or  vapor  of  wood-alcohol  where 
such  is  used  in  enclosed  places  may  cause  blindness  or  death. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  combat  these  dangers  is  legisla- 
tive action  making  it  mandatory: 

1.  That  everything  containing  wood-alcohol  in  any  form  shall 
bear  the  poison  sign  of  the  skull  and  crossbones  and  display  the 
word  POISON  in  large  letters. 

2.  That  wood-alcohol  poisoning  shall  be  made  reportable. 

3.  That  the  use  of  wood-alcohol  in  industry  shall  be  prohibited 
except  under  proper  conditions  of  ventilation. 

Legislation  is  merely  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  Edu- 
cation and  enforcement  are  equally  necessary:  the  people  must 
be  made  familiar  with  the  subject,  for,  until  they  cooperate, 
tragedies  from  wood-alcohol  poisoning  will  continue  to  occur. 
Only  last  fall,  New  York  city  repeated  its  story  of  some  years 
ago:  six  men  lost  their  lives  from  drinking  whiskey  adul- 
terated with  wood-alcohol.  Essences,  extracts  of  Jamaica 
Ginger,  and  even  soothing  syrups  adulterated  with  wood-alco- 
hol have  claimed  their  victims.  Baskerville1  cites  725  cases  of 
wood-alcohol  poisoning  from  drinking  such  substances  as 
Jamaica  Ginger,  Columbian  Spirits,  Ginger  Essence,  Whiskey, 
Sherry,  Essence  of  Peppermint,  Essence  of  Lemon,  Lemon 
Extract,  Essence  of  Cinnamon,  Bay  Rum,  Bitters,  Florida 
water,  Cider,  Rum,  etc.,  all  adulterated  with  wood-alcohol. 
Of  these  725  persons: 

413 died 

82. became  totally  blind 

56 recovered 

128 partially    recovered 

46 no   final    account   available 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness or  deterioration  of  sight  resulting  from  the  use  of  adulter- 
ated face  lotions,  eaux  de  cologne,  hair  tonics,  witch  hazel, 
etc.,  by  an  unsuspecting  public.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
never  attributed  to  their  real  cause. 

A  few  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  using  wood- 
alcohol  as  an  adulterant  because  of  its  noxious  odor  and 
nauseous  taste;  but  since  the  discovery  of  a  rectifying  or  refin- 
ing process  by  which  these  unpleasant  qualities  may  be  re- 
moved, it  is  very  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  distinguish 
between  grain-  and  wood-alcohol,  and  the  temptation  to  use  it 
as  an  adulterant  often  overcomes  the  fear  of  disaster.  The 
dealer  who  knowingly  adulterates  wines,  whiskey,  cordials  and 
other   beverages   with   wood-alcohol   would    hardly   be   likely 

to  use  the  poison  label.  His  actions 
come  under  the  head  of  "potential 
homicide"  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  But  reputable  dealers 
who  handle  hair-tonics,  skin  lotions, 


'Wood    Alcohol.     Chas. 
F.C.S.,  pages  1007-1033. 
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THESE  DRINKS  AND   MEDICINES   HAVE  CAUSED  BLINDNESS  AND  DEATH   WHEN  ADULTERATED  WITH 

WOOD-ALCOHOL 


bay  rums,  etc.,  should  know  the  constituents  of  what  they  are 
selling  and  demand  that  manufacturers  use  the  w7ood-alcohol 
poison  label  on  everything  that  contains  that  article.  Re- 
fined wood-alcohol  itself  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
masquerade  under  such  misleading  titles  as  Manhattan 
Spirits,  Union  Spirit,  Eagle  Spirits,  Colonial  Spirits,  Acetone 
Alcohol,  or  Lion  d'Or. 

Although  the  refining  of  wood-alcohol  began  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  1904  that 
any  definite  action  was  taken  to  protect  the  public.  Mary- 
land was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  law  making  the  substitution 
of  wood-alcohol  for  grain  alcohol  a  punishable  offense.  Other 
states  have  followed  with  more  or  less  adequate  measures. 
There  are  now  thirty-one  states  having  some  ruling  on  the 
subject.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  laws  on  the  statute  book, 
in  others  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  health,  the  pure 
food  and  drug  commission,  the  dairy  and  food  commission  or 
the  state  board  of  pharmacy.  Some  states,  finding  their  early 
regulations  inadequate  and  practically  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment, have  met  the  situation  with  new  legislation.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  Kentucky  act  of  1910  with  the  bill 
passed  by  the  1918  session  of  the  same  legislature.  In  the 
former,  the  act  merely  states  that  by  the  term  alcohol  is 
meant  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol  and  that  the  dealer  should 
insist  that  the  wholesaler  supply  him  with  this  product  and 
not  a  substitute  alcohol.  The  bill  of  1918  states  in  very 
definite  terms  that  methyl  (wood)  alcohol  is  a  poison;  that 
everything  containing  it,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  shall  bear 
the  poison  label  together  with  a  warning  that  the  substance 
shall  not  be  used  internally  or  externally  for  the  human  body. 
A  heavy  penalty  is  imposed  for  violation. 

The  second  important  step  in  legislation  is  making  wood- 
alcohol  poisoning  reportable.  If  health  authorities  are  im- 
mediately notified  of  a  case,  it  is  usually  possible  for  them  to 
discover  the  source  and  prevent  others  from  suffering  a  like 
fate.  A  young  Italian  was  poisoned  by  drinking  Italian 
cordial ;  he  became  ill  almost  immediately  and  the  next  morn- 
ing was  totally  blind ;  the  case  was  straightway  reported  to 
the  board  of  health  which,  through  its  department  of  foods 
and  drugs,  made  a  raid  on  the  place  where  the  liquor  had 
been  sold  and  secured  three  hundred  bottles  which  proved 
upon  analysis  to  contain  over  40  per  cent,  wood-alcohol. 
Allowing  one  glass  to  a  person,  there  was  sufficient  liquor 
to  destroy  the  sight  of  twelve  hundred  inviduals.  Although 
nothing  could  be  done  to  bring  back  the  sight  of  the  young 
sufferer,  the  quick  action  in  reporting  and  in  following  up 
the  report  prevented  a  potential  wholesale  tragedy.  In  a 
similar  case,  a  young  Greek  was  poisoned,  but  the  hospital 
to  which  he  was  taken  made  no  report.  When  several 
months  later  the  case  was  accidentally  discovered,  it  was  too 


late:  the  itinerant  salesman  had  disappeared  leaving  disaster 
in  his  wake. 

The  third  question  to  be  considered  is,  under  present  war 
conditions,  by  far  the  most  important;  the  use  of  wood- 
alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Few  people  realize  the 
part  that  alcohol  in  some  form  plays  in  manufacturing.  It 
is  used  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  pencils,  hats,  furni- 
ture, picture  frames,  varnish,  lacquered  brass,  artificial  leather, 
enamels,  celluloid,  explosives,  liniments,  Florida  wrater, 
essences,  paregoric,  hair  dyes,  formaldehyde,  Jamaica  ginger, 
compound  spirits  of  lavender,  anisettes,  tonics,  proprietary 
remedies,  etc. ;  it  acts  as  a  fuel  and  is  a  basic  property  in  cer- 
tain dyes ;  its  cleansing  properties  make  it  valuable  for  clean- 
ing type.  The  term  alcohol  as  here  employed  is  used  in  the 
broad  sense,  covering  grain-alcohol,  denatured-alcohol  and 
wood-alcohol.  Naturally  in  all  articles  for  human  use,  in- 
ternal and  external,  the  grain-alcohol  alone  is  permissible,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  the  less  expensive  alcohols 
are  employed.  Here  the  menace  of  wood-alcohol  is  two- 
fold. If  the  work  requires  that  the  hands  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  danger  of  toxic  poisoning, 
causing  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  digestive  apparatus  and 
especially  the  eyes,  any  abrasion  on  the  skin  intensifying  the 
danger.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Baskerville  recommends  long 
impervious  gloves  or  a  mechanical  process,  so  that  the  alcohol 
may  not  touch  the  skin. 

The  gravest  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  or  fumes  of  wood-alcohol  in  places  that  do  not  admit 
of  a  good  current  of  fresh  air.  The  old  custom  of  varnish- 
ing the  inside  of  beer  vats  with  a  varnish  "cut"  or  mixed  with 
wood-alcohol  is,  unfortunately,  still  in  use  in  many  breweries 
and  exemplifies  the  possibility  of  the  most  rapid  form  of 
poisoning  from  wood-alcohol.  The  worker  must  enter  the  vat 
through  a  small  manhole,  clean  the  interior  and  then  varnish 
it  to  prevent  the  wood  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  beer. 
Unless  the  varnisher  is  supplied  with  an  artificial  ventilating 
apparatus  through  which  fresh  air  is  constantly  pumped  into 
the  vat,  he  may  be  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  wood-alcohol  in 
the  varnish  and  either  die  or  be  left  totally  blind  as  a  result. 

The  state  Department  of  Labor  of  New  York,  in  its  special 
bulletin  on  this  subject  (December,  1917),  cites  a  number  of 
cases  similar  to  the  following: 

Worked  four  days  at  varnishing  beer  vats,  died  on  the  fourth 
day  after  suffering  from  headaches,  delirium,  blindness,  stupor  and 
convulsions.     Diagnosis:  wood-alcohol  poisoning. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  very  definite  results  took  place 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  because  of  the  practically 
enclosed  space  in  which  the  worker  used  the  varnish  containing 
wood-alcohol.  The  remedy  is  to  use  glass-lined  vats  that  re- 
quire no  varnishing. 
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In  large  places  where  the  ventilation  is  better,  but  still  poor, 
the  results  are  not  so  quickly  noted  but  are  apparently  cumu- 
lative.    Thus  the  same  report  cites  such  cases  as : 

Miss  E.  W.  and  L.  K.,  worked  at  pencil  varnishing,  suffered  from 
headache,  dizziness  and  nausea  followed  by  blurred  and  dimmed 
vision,  all  of  which  occurred  twice  daily  while  at  work.  Both 
claimed  that  when  going  into  the  open  air,  the  symptoms  vanished. 
However,  the  constant  attacks  caused  a  gradual  impairment  of 
vision. 

From  these  brief  citations  a  general  idea  of  the  various 
dangers  may  be  obtained.  Over  a  thousand  cases  of  wood- 
alcohol  poisoning  have  been  placed  on  record  since  1899,  and 
many  more  thousands  have  occurred. 

In  1906,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  called  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  wood-alcohol  in  the  indus- 
tries, and  a  plea  was  entered  for  a  tax-free  denatured  alcohol. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  At  these,  manufacturers  and  their 
employes  appeared  to  give  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
wood-alcohol.  Practically  all  of  the  manufacturers  testifying 
gave  evidence  similar  to  this  of  the  Federal  Hat  Company: 
"Stiffeners  become  blind;  the  hands  are  irritated  and  itch." 
Van  Gall,  president  of  the  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Danbury  and  Bethel,  Connecticut,  summed  up  the  opinion  of 
that  association  by  stating  that  wood-alcohol  vapors  cause  in- 
jury to  the  general  health  and  eyesight  of  employes ;  that  when 
used  externally  it  acts  the  same  as  when  taken  internally,  only 
more  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  of  wood- 
alcohol  claimed  that  the  alcohol  acted  as  a  poison  only  when 
taken  internally,  and  that  their  employes  were  not  affected  by 
its  vapors. 

Definite  cases  of  poisoning  were  then  brought  forward  and 
the  affidavits  of  seventy-five  hatmakers  as  to  injury  submitted. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  a  federal  law  was  passed  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1907,  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  domestic 
alcohol  from  bond  without  the  payment  of  internal  revenue 


tax  for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  fuel,  light  and 
power,  provided  it  be  mixed  with  methyl  (wood)  alcohol  or 
other  denaturing  material  rendering  it  unfit  for  a  beverage, 
or  for  liquid  medicinal  preparations.  The  regulations  state 
that  to  every  one  hundred  parts  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol  there 
shall  be  added  ten  parts  methyl  alcohol  and  one-half  part 
benzine,  or  two  parts  methyl  alcohol  and  one-half  part  pyri- 
dine bases. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law,  denatured  alcohol  has  largely 
supplanted  the  use  of  wood-alcohol  in  the  arts  and  trades. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  ethyl 
or  grain  alcohol ;  the  present  restrictions  on  the  manufacture 
of  grain-alcohol  will,  therefore,  cut  the  production  of  dena- 
tured alcohol  to  a  negligible  quantity,  and  manufacturers  will 
in  all  probability  have  to  depend  on  the  wood  product  until 
conditions  are  once  more  normal.  This  must  be  accepted  as  a 
war  measure  and  must  be  met  with  the  preparedness  essential 
to  the  success  of  every  war  measure. 

The  employer  who  uses  wood-alcohol  must  realize  the  dan- 
ger and  see  to  it  that  proper  safety  devices  and  ventilation  are 
provided,  including  exhaust  systems  to  carry  off  the  fumes, 
where  such  systems  are  needed.  To  him,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  rush  contracts,  labor  is  the  great  essential.  Ac- 
cumulative poisoning  from  the  fumes  of  wood-alcohol  will 
cost  him  loss  of  time,  loss  of  efficiency  and,  possibly,  large  dam- 
age claims. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  install  the  apparatus,  he  must 
see  to  it,  through  his  safety  engineers,  directors  and  foremen, 
that  the  usage  is  understood  and  enforced. 

Every  employe  must  likewise  realize  the  danger  and  must 
cooperate  with  the  employer  in  saving  himself  and  his  fellow 
workers  from  loss  of  health  and  loss  of  sight,  for  no  amount  of 
damage  claims  will  ever  prove  an  equivalent  for  either. 

Every  employer  who  fails  to  protect  and  instruct  his  work- 
ers, and  every  employe  who  fails  to  cooperate  by  keeping 
himself  fit  for  work  is  giving  assistance  and  comfort  to  the 
arch-enemy  of  democracy. 


Minnesota's  Heritage 

III.     The  Basket  Makers1 
By  Maud  A.  Merrill 

RESEARCH    ASSISTANT,   DEPARTMENT    OF    RESEARCH,  MINNESOTA    STATE    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   FEEBLEMINDED 


THEY  appeared  one  day  lumbering  down  the  road  in 
an  old  ramshackle  wagon  drawn  by  a  "stiff,  blind 
horse,  his  every  bone  a-stare."  Their  household 
goods,  a  rusty  stove,  an  old  mattress,  a  few  pots  and 
kettles  and  a  pile  of  rags,  were  loaded  into  the  wagon,  together 
with  the  Sanchos,  whom  later  we  came  to  know  as  the  basket 
makers.  They  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  B.  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  any  vacant  house  or  shed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  might  stay  for  the  night.  Mrs.  B.  di- 
rected them  to  an  old  deserted  log  cabin  back  from  the  road, 
which  had  been  used  formerly  by  a  homesteader  and  then 
abandoned  because  the  land  proved  to  be  worthless.  They 
drove  off  without  a  word  in  the  direction  indicated.  That 
night,  in  the  old  cabin,  Zaida  gave  birth  to  a  child  that  lived 
only  a  few  hours.     When  daylight  came  old  Lon  dug  a  hole 

Another  of  a  series  of  studies  of  feeblemindedness  made  from  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Feebleminded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics,  several  of  which 
are  appearing  in  the  Survey. 


in  the  woods  and  put  it  in.  And  so  it  was  that  the  basket- 
makers  came  to  L . 

There  were  six  of  them  then — old  Lon,  Zaida,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Zaida's  four  children,  Lisa  and  Relia  and  Felix  and 
Mat.  They  were  swarthy  of  skin  with  high  cheek  bones  and 
dark,  matted  hair.  Zaida  was  bent  and  walked  flat-footed 
like  an  Indian.  She  was  always  morose  and  taciturn  and 
would  make  no  reply  save  a  grunt  or  a  nod  in  answer  to  a 
question.  The  girls  were  more  talkative.  Mat  was  about 
sixteen  then,  between  Lisa,  who  was  the  oldest,  and  Relia; 
Felix,  the  youngest,  was  about  seven  or  eight. 

Lon  was  a  cruel-looking  old  fellow  with  heavy,  overhanging 
brows  and  shifty,  small  eyes.  He  walked  like  his  daughter, 
flat-footed  and  noiselessly  as  a  cat.  He  told  the  neighbors 
that  his  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  man  named  Robinson, 
but  her  husband  was  a  good-for-nothing  rascal  and  had  de- 
serted her  and  the  children,  and  that  he,  Lon,  had  had  to  care 
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for  them  the  best  he  could  for  the  last  two  years.  About  the 
child  that  he  had  buried  in  the  woods  he  said  nothing. 

No  one  ever  went  to  the  cabin  except  Mrs.  B.  and  a  neigh- 
bor. They  made  a  meager  living  by  weaving  baskets,  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  lived  that  winter  in  the  deserted  cabin. 
The  crevices  of  the  cabin  were  unchinked,  the  door  swung  by 
one  hinge  and  the  window  was  hung  with  a  strip  of  old  carpet. 
The  kindly  Mrs.  B.  had  given  them  a  few  discarded  household 
things  and  these,  with  the  old  bed  they  had  brought  with  them, 
the  rusty  stove  and  a  few  tins,  furnished  the  cabin. 

How  they  survived  the  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  no 
one  knows.  Mrs.  B.  furnished  food  and  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  but  for  her  the  household  had  no  visitors.  After  a 
time  another  child  was  born  to  Zaida.  This  child,  like  the 
rest,  was  feebleminded.  The  child,  a  girl,  never  talked  and 
had  a  malformed  mouth.  No  explanation  was  offered  about 
this  child,  it  just  came.  No  doctor  was  ever  called.  No 
stranger  ever  entered  the  cabin.  Then  this  child  died  and, 
like  the  other,  was  buried  in  the  woods  back  of  the  house  by 

old  Lon.     And  when  they  moved  away  from  L Zaida 

was  again  pregnant.  They  went  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
come.  One  morning  the  little  cabin  was  deserted  and  the 
basket-makers  were  never  again  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
L . 

They  were  next  heard  of  in  the  town  of  N ,  one  of 

the  little  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
time  Zaida  was  the  wife  of  old  Lon.  There  was  no  Robinson. 
Here,  as  in  L ,  they  were  pariahs.  No  stranger  ever  ap- 
peared at  their  abode,  an  old  tar-papered  shack  down  by  the 
river,  where  in  the  spring  the  Mississippi  flooded  the  bottom 
land  for  miles.  Lisa  tugged  a  misbegotten,  wretched  child 
on  her  hip  and  Relia  was  about  to  do  likewise.  Old  Lon  was 
more  morose;  he  made  no  explanations.  There  was  no  Rob- 
inson. Mat  had  grown  burly  and  his  eyes  were  small  and 
crafty,  but  his  face  was  heavy  and  dull.  He  fished  and  hunted 
with  his  father  while  his  mother  and  sisters  wove  baskets  and 
peddled  them  in  the  village.  Then  they  disappeared  from 
N . 

Next  they  were  heard  of  at  the  county  poor  farm  of  X 


county.  But  there  were  then  only  five  of  them  left.  That 
spring  the  body  of  old  Lon  had  been  found  in  the  woods  by 
some  hunters.  He  had  evidently  perished  of  cold  and  expo- 
sure. The  half-starved  Zaida  and  her  four  children  had  been 
sent  to  the  poor  farm  until  other  provision  could  be  made  for 
them.  Zaida  had  grown  more  morose  and  taciturn  than  ever. 
When  pressed  too  closely  by  her  questioners  she  would  tell  her 
reluctant  story — today  one  thing,  tomorrow  another.  At  first 
she  said  she  was  old  Lon's  second  wife,  that  Lisa,  Relia,  Mat 
and  Felix  were  her  stepchildren,  then  admitted  that  the  chil- 
dren were  hers  and  that  she  was  old  Lon's  daughter  and  that 
she  had  a  husband,  John  Robinson,  then  his  name  had  been 


Frank  Robinson,  but  she  lacked  ingenuity  to  make  up  a  coher- 
ent story  and  seemed  to  forget  from  one  day  to  the  next  the 
story  of  the  day  before.  Old  Lon's  Robinson  invention  was 
her  most  frequent  subterfuge,  but  Robinson's  first  name  was  a 
variable  quantity. 

The  three  oldest  children  were  sent  to  the  Minnesota  School 
for  Feebleminded,  and  while  action  was  pending  concerning 
the  fourth  Zaida  disappeared,  taking  the  other  one  with  her. 
But  she  had  told  one  of  the  old  women  at  the  farm  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brothers  near  the  town  of  R . 

Without  warning,  she  appeared  apparently  out  of  the  earth 
one  day  at  her  brother's  home,  and  with  her  was  Felix.  Hod, 
the  brother,  was  away  on  a  fishing  trip  with  his  oldest  son, 
and  Hod's  wife,  never  having  heard  of  the  existence  of  this 
sister  of  her  husband,  was  not  pleased  at  this  unannounced 
visit.  Her  strength  was  already  overtaxed  by  her  heroic  ef- 
forts to  raise  crops  and  a  garden  on  the  marshy  little  farm 
which  was  the  chief  means  of  support  for  her  husband  and 
eight  children.  It  was  during  the  height  of  the  farming  sea- 
son and  Hod  had  gone  on  a  fishing  trip,  to  be  gone  several 
days!     Hod  was  a  Sancho. 

So  Zaida  and  Felix  were  unwelcome  guests  in  the  home  of 
her  brother.  Hod's  wife  appealed  to  Ranz,  her  husband's 
brother,  who  lived  near.  And  Ranz  told  her  how,  years  be- 
fore, when  they  had  lived  in  Iowa  after  his  mother  had  died, 
his  father  had  taken  Zaida  and  gone  off  with  her.  How 
they  had  heard  that  "the  old  man  had  given  out  that  Zaida 
was  his  wife"  and  how  he  and  Hod  had  left  Iowa  and  come 
up  to  Minnesota.  He  knew  little  about  the  other  brothers 
and  sisters  (there  had  been  seven  of  them  in  all),  and  as  for 
Zaida  and  "the  old  man,"  it  was  "agin  nature"  and  he  and 
Hod  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Zaida  had  had  six 
children  anyway,  and  he  didn't  know  how  many  more,  by  her 
own  father. 

Neither  Ranz  nor  Hod  were  men  of  normal  mentality. 
Ranz  married  an  epileptic  woman  who  has  borne  him  nine 
children.  One  of  these  is  an  epileptic  like  her  mother.  The 
mother  is  feeble  mentally,  perhaps  due  to  the  epilepsy. 

Hod's  wife,  a  sister  of  the  woman  Ranz  married,  is  a  nor- 
mal, energetic  little  woman,  but  has  had  to  struggle  against 
fearful  odds  to  keep  her  children  in  food  and  clothing  fit  to 
sustain  life. .  Hod  works  a  while  for  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  and  then  goes  fishing  with  a  rod  and  a  bottle.  The 
little  wife  and  the  children  do  the  work  on  his  own  farm  and 
the  house  goes  unkept. 

There  was  no  room  for  the  feebleminded  Zaida  and  her 
son  at  the  house  of  her  brother.  The  son  was  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution for  dependent  children,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  school  for  feebleminded.  And  Zaida — no  one  knows 
what  has  become  of  her.  She  disappeared  again  as  suddenly 
as  she  came.     That  was  the  end  of  the  basket-makers. 


IDEALISM 

By  Helen  Hoyt 

THE  preacher  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
Urging  idealism,  so  eloquently, 
Was  disappointed  when  his  daughter  became  a  poet 
And   his  son   a   missionary   to   Molokai. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  LABOR 
DAY 

MONDAY,  September  2,  is  Labor 
Day.  Messages  variously  ex- 
pressing the  spirit  of  the  occasion  have 
been  issued.  Some  of  these  have  come 
from  labor  sources,  others  from  re- 
ligious. 

To  James  M.  Lynch,  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, apparently  Labor  Day  should  be 
something  more  than  a  holiday  and 
time  for  parades.  It  should  be  a  day  of 
re-dedication  to  the  tasks  that  labor  has 
at  heart.  One  of  these  is  winning  the 
war.  Another  is  the  "preservation  and 
growth  of  those  ideals  for  which  our 
fathers  strove  and  suffered  and  for 
which  they  founded  the  organizations 
of  labor."  Commissioner  Lynch  says,  in 
part  : 

There  must  not  be  a  peace  by  compromise. 
We  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  decision 
that  will  spell  the  perpetuation  of  liberty, 
equality  and  justice.  That  the  peace  treaty 
shall  not  be  so  framed  as  to  make  certain 
another  war. 

Toward  that  end,  that  unequivocal  de- 
cision, we  pledge  our  lives,  our  labor  and 
our  substance. 

So  much  for  the  war.  Now,  how  about  the 
preservation  and  growth  of  those  ideals  for 
which  our  fathers  strove  and  suffered,  and 
for  which  they  founded  the  organizations  of 
labor?  Are  these  organizations  to  continue 
to  function,  to  gain  in  strength  and  service? 
In  the  field  of  legislation,  are  the  beneficent 
statutes  enacted  for  the  protection  and  well- 
being  of  the  toilers  to  be  maintained  and 
strengthened?  Is  the  social  program  to  be 
extended  and  broadened? 

Wage  earners  in  other  allied  belligerent 
countries  are  not  only  asking  these  questions, 
but  now,  firm  and  active  in  their  support  of 
the  war,  are  taking  measures  that  will  guar- 
antee affirmative  answers. 

Not  alone  do  they  propose  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  men  and  women  labor 
shall  be  made  better,  but,  and  this  is  the 
great  and  important  point,  these  wage  earners 
propose  that  they  shall  accomplish  these  ends 
through  the  unions  of  labor  and  through 
their  own  representatives  in  the  law-making 
bodies.  They  propose  that  their  ballots  shall 
be  made  to  count  in  their  unions  and  on 
election  day.  They  propose  to  function  po- 
litically through  their  own  political  organi- 
zation, and  then  translate  their  demands  into 
legislation  through  the  representatives  elected 
by  their  own  party  organization. 


Even  now  we  can  sense  the  desire  of  the 
toilers  in  this  country  for  a  direct  method 
of  expression  of  their  ideals,  both  political 
and  economic.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
of  solidarity  and  strength,  and  of  conviction 
that  mass  action  may  not  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  possible  benefit  be  confined  to  the 
economic  field;  in  other  words,  that  the 
future  welfare  and  progress  of  labor  must 
be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  both 
economic    and   political    activities. 

Quoting  President  Wilson  as  ex- 
pressing his  own  meaning  when  he  said, 
"The  men  in  the  trenches,  who  have 
been  freed  from  the  economic  serfdom 
to  which  some  of  them  have  been  accus- 
tomed, will,  it  is  likely,  return  to  their 
homes  with  a  new  view  and  a  new  im- 
patience of  all  mere  political  phrases, 
and  will  demand  real  thinking  and  sin- 
cere action,"  Commissioner  Lynch  con- 
cludes his  message  as  follows : 

Labor  Day  this  year  is  the  occasion  for 
the  expression  by  the  toilers  of  patriotism 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  also  a  day  for 
the  expression  of  determination  and  intelli- 
gent discrimination,  also  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.    We  must  continue  to  serve  humanity. 

©  1918 — Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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"IF  YOU  ARE  WITH  ME,  I  AM  WITH  YOU" 

Thus  does  the  famous  Dutch  car- 
toonist, Louis  Racmaekers,  picture  the 
mutual  attitude  of  President  Wilson 
and  labor.  This  cartoon  was  used  to 
help  sell  Liberty  bonds  to  workingmen 


A    MESSAGE    FOR    LABOR 
SUNDAY 

A  MESSAGE  for  Labor  Sunday  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  This  deals  with  the  social 
ideals  of  the  churches  as  applied  to  labor 
problems  in  time  of  war.  Prepared  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  So- 
cial Service,  of  the  council,  by  Herbert 
N.  Shenton,  instructor  of  sociology  at 
Columbia  University,  it  has  been  widely 
circulated  among  ministers,  who  have 
been  asked  to  base  their  Labor  Sunday 
sermons  upon  it  and  to  give  it  currency 
in  other  ways. 

The  message  is  predicated  upon  the 
sixteen  principles  of  social  justice  adopt- 
ed some  years  ago  by  the  council  and 
reaffirmed  at  the  subsequent  quadrennial 
meeting.  These  are  now  applied  to  war 
conditions.  One  of  the  principles  is 
stated  and  explained  as  follows: 

The  Most  Equitable  Division  of  the 
Product  of  Industry  That  Can  Ultimately 
be  Devised. 

The  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  war  is 
so  closely  related  to  problems  of  the  equitable 
division  of  the  product  of  industry  as  to  make 
the  following  statements  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil  very  significant: 

"The  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  war  must 
be  evenly  distributed.  The  principle  of  uni- 
versal service  has  been  applied  to  life  in  the 
raising  of  troops.  It  should  therefore  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  to  wealth  and 
ability." — From  the  Official  Message  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  May  10,  1917. 

"If  the  nation  picks  the  strength  of  its 
youth  for  the  firing  line,  justice  demands  that 
it  select  its  financial  strength  and  economic 
ability  to  bear  the  financial  costs  of  the  war." 
— The  Church  in  Time  of  War." 

Another  principle,  having  to  do  with 
hours  of  labor,  is  stated  as  follows: 

Gradual  and  Reasonable  Reduction  of 
Hours  of  Labor  to  the  Lowest  Practicable 
Point,  and  for  That  Degree  of  Leisure  for 
all  Which  is  a  Condition  of  the  Highest 
Human  Life. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Council  ap- 
peared at  a  public  hearing  before  Governor 
Whitman  of  New  York  after  the  legislature 
of  that  state  had  passed  the  "Brown"  bill 
which,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  threat- 
ened  the    industrial    standards   of   the    state. 
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After  the  hearing  the   Governor   vetoed   the 
bill. 

Pastors  can  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  denominational  social  serv- 
ice commissions  or  by  calling  to  their  atten- 
tion any  danger  to  breaking  of  industrial 
standards. 

Other  principles,  reinforced  as  being 
as  applicable  to  war-time  as  to  peace- 
time conditions,  are  these: 

A  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every 
industry  and  the  highest  wage  that  each  in- 
dustry can  afford. 

The  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  industrial  disputes. 

Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

Suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the 
workers  and  for  those  incapacitated  by  in- 
jury. 

The  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for 
self-maintenance,  for  safeguarding  this  right 
against  encroachments  of  every  kind,  and  for 
protection  of  workers  from  the  hardships  of 
enforced  unemployment. 

The  fullest  possible  development  of  every 
child,  especially  by  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  recreation. 

Such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil 
for  women  as  shall  safeguard  the  physical 
and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

The  council  further  announces  that 
it  will  supply  reprints  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion program  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
entitled  Labor  and  the  New  Social  Or- 
der, to  all  pastors  who  desire  them. 
This  program  is  characterized  by  the 
council  as  "one  of  the  most  significant 
statements  of  modern  times."  A  spe- 
cial bulletin  on  the  Church  and  Women 
in  Industry  has  also  been  prepared  for 
Labor  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  executive  secretary  of  the  council, 
and  F.  Ernest  Johnson. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  General  War-Time 
Commission  of  the  Churches,  the  Home 
Mission  Council,  and  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  by  which 
a  joint  commission  has  been  created  to 
meet  the  problem  of  the  religious  and 
social  welfare  of  the  new  population  in 
centers  of  war  industries.  The  joint 
committee  has  requested  the  General 
War-Time  Commission  to  secure  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  this  work,  with  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  commission  as 
its  executive  secretary. 

This  work  is  a  continuation  in  a 
larger  way  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  commission  in  December,  1917,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  War-time 
Commission. 

A  MESSAGE  CONCERNING 
WOMEN 

ANOTHER  message,  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania,  par- 
takes of  a  Labor  Day  spirit,  though  it 
was  not  prepared  with  specific  reference 
to   that   occasion.       It   has   to   do   with 


the  presence  of  women  in  industry,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Industrial  Board  of 
Pennsylvania  reminds  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  women  are  our  last  line  of  de- 
fense. 

Therefore,  before  women  are  accepted 
for  the  heaviest  forms  of  labor,  for  which 
thousands  have  already  volunteered,  the  sup- 
ply of  ablebodied  men  should  be  thoroughly 
combed  out  and  utilized  to  the  last  man. 

Further,  That  six  full  days  of  work 
each  week  are  to  be  expected  from  the  entire 
man  power  of  the  nation  before  the  heaviest 
forms  of  work  for  women  may  be  considered 
a  necessary  sacrifice  of  present  and  future 
generations    upon   the   altars   of   the    nation; 

That  the  Industrial  Board  reminds  the 
workmen  of  Pennsylvania  of  their  present 
opportunity  to  prove  our  American  claim 
that  we  are  protectors  of  the  weak,  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  by  their  thoughtful  care 
of  our  women  in  the  many  new  occupations 
where  men  and  women  are  now  for  the  first 
time  working  in  close  interdependence; 

That  the  Industrial  Board  urges  employers, 
as  a  patriotic  duty,  to  throw  all  possible  safe- 
guards around  the  employment  of  women; 

That  the  Industrial  Board  warns  against 
the  tendency  to  employ  women  in  tasks  be- 
yond their  strength  and  endurance,  and  also 
against  their  employment  in  close  association 
with  men  of  all  races  and  of  the  roughest 
types  without  protection  or   supervision. 

The  members  of  this  board  are  Lew 
R.  Palmer,  acting  commissioner  of  la- 
bor and  industry,  chairman;  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Semple,  Dr.  A.  L.  Garver,  Otto  T. 
Mallery  and  Richard  V.  Farley. 

THE   JEWISH    SITUATION    IN 
POLAND 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Hebrew,  Max  J.  Kohler  comments 
on  an  account  of  the  distress  among 
Jews  in  Poland  given  in  the  Survey 
for  May  25  and  correspondence  on  this 
subject  in  the  Survey  for  July  6.  He 
considers  "curious"  an  editorial  note  in 
the  latter  issue,  agreeing  with  James  C. 
White,  director  of  the  Associated  Polish 
Press,  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
Jewish  problems  in  occupied  Poland  are 
economic  and  political  rather  than  racial 
and  religious.     He  says: 

We  have  heard  similar  apologetic,  mis- 
leading statements  to  the  effect  that  Jewish 
persecution  is  "economic  and  political  rather 
than  racial  or  religious,"  from  Russian 
and  Rumanian  persecutors  of  the  Jews  be- 
fore, but  they  will  not  scan.  Whether  its 
source  be  economic  and  political  or  not,  a 
persecution  directed  against  Jews,  as  such, 
is  unquestionahU  'racial  and  religious," 
though  the  persecutors  may  seek  some  other 
label  for  it,  in  order  to  appear  to  behave 
more  in  consonance  with  civilization,  hu- 
manity and  the  modern  principles  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality!  To  call  it  anything 
else,    is   merely   trifling  with   terms! 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  original 
statement  in  the  Survey  was  based  has 
since  been  enlarged  by  a  report  on  the 
condition  in  Poland  made  after  a  tour 
of  the  occupied  districts  by  Dr.  Albert 
Van  Raalte,  a  representative  of  the 
Netherlands  branch  of  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution   Committee   of    the   American 
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Funds  for  Jewish  War  Sufferers.  He 
does  not  mention  pogroms,  or  other 
symptoms  of  acute  racial  feeling,  any 
more  than  did  Mr.  Farbstein.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  speaks  of  increasing 
misery,  especially  in  Warsaw,  Bialystok 
and  Wilna,  due  to  inability  of  the  peo- 
ple, Poles  as  well  as  Jews,  to  secure 
food  and  clothing. 

Clothing  and  boots  are  no  longer  to 
be  had  at  any  price  which  the  common 
people  can  afford  to  pay.  To  this  Dr. 
Van  Raalte  attributes  much  of  the  ap- 
palling ill  health  and  mortality  which 
he  found,  especially  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  tuberculosis  and  in  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  spotted  typhus,  where 
the  lack  of  linen  is  a  potent  factor  of 
dissemination.  Ordinary  foods  are  ob- 
tainable at  comparatively  low  prices, 
but  in  quantities  too  small  for  mainten- 
ance in  health. 

The  worst  trouble  among  the  Jewish 
population,  however,  is  that  even  at  low 
prices,  and  with  a  supply  more  or  less 
assured  through  a  ration-card  system, 
they  cannot  buy  it  because  the  earnings 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  have 
ceased  altogether.  We  read,  for  in- 
stance, that 

in  Lodz  the  misery  is  increasing  every  day 
now  that  the  factories  have  closed  down 
owing  to  lack  of  raw  materials,  requisitions 
of  machines,  etc.,  whereby  the  great  mass  of 
working  people  have  lost  their  means  of  ex- 
istence.    . 

Improvement  in  conditions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected until  some  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  when  trade  and  traffic  will  become 
normal.  But  even  then,  the  distress  will  only 
be  diminished  if  the  Jews  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  these  con- 
ditions can  only  be  relieved  but  not 
remedied  during  the  progress  of  the 
war:  One  is  that  many  of  the  trades 
upon  which  large  sections  of  the  Jewish 
people  have  in  the  past  relied  for  a  live- 
lihood no  longer  exist,  having  in  part 
disappeared  with  the  shortage  of  sup- 
plies and  in  part  been  monopolized  by 
the  government.  Some  of  these  small" 
trades  may  never  return  under  the 
changed  conditions  to  be  expected  after 
the  war,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that, 
as  Dr.  Van  Raalte  says,  the  Jews  must 
"adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions." 
The  other  reason  is  the  traditional  rela- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  the  state.  By  hold- 
ing themselves  for  centuries  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  commonwealth — whether 
necessarily  or  rightly  so  need  not  here 
be  examined — without  at  the  same  time 
making  themselves  economically  self- 
supporting,  the  Jews  of  Poland  have 
built  their  whole  social  structure  on 
sand  ;  they  have  at  all  times  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  goodwill  which  they 
have  neither  been  permitted  nor  quite 
willing  to  create. 

And  this  exactly  is  the  "tragic"  fate 
of  the  Polish  Jews  that  at  the  break  of 
a  new  day,  when  old  racial  and  religious 
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hatreds  are  dropping  away,  they  have 
yet  to  conquer  the  heritage  of  indiffer- 
ence, suspicion  and  prejudice  that,  now 
as  under  the  old  regime,  makes  for  in- 
equality of  their  treatment  by  the  Polish 
authorities  and  by  the  Polish  people. 
Not  because  of  an  intense  race  hatred 
or  of  religious  animosity  but  because, 
clinging  to  their  separate  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, they  have  not  yet,  as  Mr. 
Kohler  says,  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  language,  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations of  their  fellow  citizens,  are  the 
Jews  unloved,  are  they  so  largely  un- 
protected and  uncared-for  by  their  own 
government. 

NEW  DATA  ON  CHILD 
WELFARE 

A  FEW  years  ago,  a  certain  Scottish 
peer  informed  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish social  reformers  and  economists  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  intended  to  form  a 
new  philanthropic  trust  for  the  British 
Isles  and  desired  suggestions  for  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  in  such  a  way  as  to  ad- 
vance the  social  welfare  without  running 
danger  of  undermining  the  efforts  at 
self-improvement  on  the  part  of  either 
individuals  or  communities.  A  number 
of  impracticable  suggestions  were  made 
and  a  few  foolish  ones.  Among  the  good 
ideas  subsequently  carried  out  by  the 
Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  stand 
pre-eminently  the  investigations  con- 
ducted separately  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  mothers  and  children. 

The  report  on  Scotland,  by  Dr.  W. 
Leslie  Mackenzie,  medical  member  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land, is  the  last  of  the  three  to  be  issued 
and  forms  a  document  of  625  pages,  with 
many  maps,  charts  and  illustrations.  Its 
publication  was  delayed  until  a  few 
■months  ago  because  the  author  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  of  the  equally 
voluminous  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Housing  in  Scotland.  The  data 
in  most  cases  refer  to  the  pre-war  period. 
Since  a  review  and  criticism  of  public 
administration  was  barred  out  from  con- 
sideration, the  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions are  of  necessity  incomplete,  espe- 
cially for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
great  advances  in  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren in  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
decade  have  come  from  legislation,  such 
as  the  Children  act  of  1908,  better 
known  as  the  "children's  charter,"  ma- 
ternity insurance,  and  provision  of  school 
medical  service  and  school  meals.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  based  as  they 
are  upon  one  of  the  most  intensive  and 
extensive  pieces  of  research  ever  under- 
taken in  this  field,  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  workers  for  child  welfare 
everywhere.  Only  a  few  of  these  con- 
clusions can  here  be  summarized. 

One    of    the    principal    points    made 
is  that  the  provision  generally  adopted 
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for  the  day-care  of  children  under  five 
is  quite  inadequate  and  either  approxi- 
mates too  nearly  the  provision  made  for 
infants  or  that  made  for  older  children. 
So  much  has  yet  to  be  done  here  in  the 
matter  of  experimentation  that  it  is  im- 
portant, says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  to  pre- 
serve the  greatest  possible  degree  of  au- 
tonomy. 

The  new  methods  continually  arising  in 
the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  toddlers' 
playgrounds,  kindergartens,  Montessori 
groups,  and  the  like  should  have  every  free- 
dom possible  within  our  social  conditions. 
To  this  end,  it  is  important  that  all  insti- 
tutions for  the  day-care  of  children  should 
be  brought  within  a  system  that  should 
combine  full  autonomy  of  all  varieties  of 
institution  with  the  stability  that  comes  of 
official  support. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  provide 
equipment,  even  lavishly;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  responsible  body  should  be  es- 
tablished. Dr.  Mackenzie  evidently 
does  not  believe  that  any  municipality,  if 
charged  with  such  centralized  control 
and  organization,  would  permit  of  suf- 
ficient elasticity.  At  least  he  advocates 
the   formation   of   civic  guilds   of   child 


welfare  in  which  all  agencies  concerning 
themselves  with  day-care  of  children  un- 
der five  would  be  represented  along  with 
the  local  health  authority. 

Many  special  studies  brought  together 
in  this  report  throw  new  light  on  the 
difficult  subject  of  malnutrition.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  seems  to  take  the  view  that 
nearly  everything  in  this  field  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done,  principally  because 
hitherto  the  opportunities  for  accurate 
observation  and  research  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  yield  results  that  can  be  ap- 
plied directly  in  practice. 

Investigation,  even  of  living  children, 
tends  to  run  into  over-elaboration  of  abstract 
scientific  detail.  This  is  not  the  type  of  in- 
vestigation that  is  most  urgently  wanted  or 
most  fruitful.  There  is  abundant  room  and 
abundant  need  for  detached  scientific  in- 
vestigation; but  .  .  .  the  primary  motive 
must  be  of  good  practical  results  in  the  pro- 
motion of  better  life.  From  this  standpoint, 
the  materials  for  investigation  are  practically 
unlimited.  All  that  is  wanted  is  adequate 
ward  accommodation  for  the  children  that 
need  scientific  care  and  laboratory  facilities 
for  the  concerted  investigation  of  their  con- 
dition. 

In  view  of  the  interesting  experiments 
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recently  made  in  this  country  with  the 
establishment  of  malnutrition  clinics, 
and  the  longer  experience  with  milk  sta- 
tions and  diet  kitchens,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  little  is  apparently  thought  of 
that  kind  of  institution  in  Scotland. 
There  is  a  reiterated  demand  for  mal- 
nutrition hospitals  devoted  to  the  spe- 
cial treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
marasmus  and  other  forms  of  malnutri- 
tion. It  is  denied  that  these  diseases  re- 
sult from  bad  inheritance  though  this 
may  be  an  aggravation.  Modification  of 
a  number  of  environmental  circum- 
stances, it  is  argued,  may  be  required  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  to  secure  this  modifica- 
tion, the  malnutrition  hospital  is  the  sim- 
plest expedient. 

Doubtless,  as  the  schemes  of  child  welfare 
develop,  the  conception  of  the  malnutrition 
hospital  will  gather  in  force.  At  present  the 
claims  of  acutely  ailing  children  are  too 
numerous  to  make  any  extended  provision  for 
malnutrition  as  such  possible  in  the  sick 
children's  hospitals.  The  cure  of  malnu- 
trition needs  time,  persistent  attention,  skilled 
selection  of  foods,  regularity  of  management, 
and  other  services  possible  only  in  a  special- 
ized institution. 

How  much  the  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion is  one  of  general  social  efficiency 
rather  than  of  medicine  is  illustrated  in 
the  present  report  by  data  showing  that 
rickets,  scurvy,  and  others  of  its  phases 
which  result  from  a  faulty  balance  of 
diet  predominate  in  the  Hebrides  and 
other  regions  where  the  choice  of  foods 
is  traditionally  more  limited  than  else- 
where. Incidentally,  this  geographical 
factor  is  given  as  one  reason  why  hered- 
ity has  for  so  long  been  erroneously  re- 
garded as  an  important  element  in  mal- 
nutrition. Another  problem  quoted  as 
lying  on  the  margin  of  medicine  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  is  that  of  teeth.  The  part 
played  by  the  teeth  of  the  mother  in  the 
malnutrition  of  the  nursling  is  shown 
to  be  more  considerable  than  is  generally 
realized. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  "endowment  of  motherhood,"  a 
phrase  which  until  quite  recently  was 
heard  most  often  from  the  mouths  of  So- 
cialists and  which  consequently  was 
looked  up  with  suspicion  by  defenders 
of  the  present  order.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  unwillingly  it 
would  seem,  that  in  principle  this  en- 
dowment— though  the  title  yet  covers  "a 
large  number  of  very  indefinite  propos- 
als"— has  already  become  a  matter  of  fact. 
He  also  repudiates  the  idea  that  it  means 
a  slackening  in  parental  responsibility. 
This  title,  he  says, 

takes  no  overt  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
motherhood  and  infancy  are  endowed  through 
the  public  services  already  available.  Those 
services  are  an  expansion  of  the  powers  of 
the  family  and  enable  the  family  not  only 
to  secure  better  medical  attendance,  but  also 
to  obtain  some  relief  from  the  too  great  con- 
centration of  family  duties  resting  on  the 
poor.  This  endowment  is,  as  it  were,  in- 
visible. 


THE  WAR-TIME  OUTLOOK  OF 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS 

The  following  statement  of  the  war-time  outlook  of  the  social  settlements,  summaris- 
ing the  experiences  recited  and  the  forecasts  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  recently  held  in  Chicago,  is  issued  by  its  officers,  Graham  Taylor,  presi- 
dent, and  Robert  A.  Woods,  secretary. 

THE  adaptability  and  readiness  which  the  settlements  have  shown  in  meeting 
many  emergency  demands  exacted  by  the  war  attest  the  value  of  the  permanent 
establishment  of  such  centers,  the  efficacy  of  their  regular  neighborhood  and 
civic  work,  and  the  public  economy  in  further  developing  their  resources. 

Settlement  principles  and  practices,  long  locally  exemplified;,  have  been  embodied 
in  measures  taken  by  the  government  departments  and  the  National  and  State  Coun- 
cils of  Defense.  Thus  the  Selective  Service  law  has  been  democratically  and  success- 
fully operated  by  utilizing  the  local  resources  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  precinct. 
The  community  service  being  rendered  in  localities  adjacent  to  war  camps  em- 
phasizes and  extends  the  fellowship  in  work  and  play  and  in  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  voluntary  and  official  agencies  which  settlements  all  along  have  initiated, 
exemplified  and  promoted. 

Their  line  of  attack  against  drink  and  vice  in  combining  counter  attractions  with 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law  has  been  carried  out  with  such  effectiveness 
by  the  War  and  Na,vy  Departments  and  the  Councils  of  Defense  as  to  demonstrate 
these  methods  to  be  the  best  permanent  public  policies. 

NATIONAL  measures  for  industrial  justice  and  peace,  such  as  the  settlements 
have  hitherto  striven  for  in  their  respective  localities,  are  proving  still  more 
effective  on  the  larger  field  and  scale  upon  which  they  are  being  operated  under 
government  supervision.  Overwork  and  the  lack  of  work  are  being  prevented  by 
the  regularization  of  employment.  The  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  to  the  cost  of 
living  levels  up  standards  of  living  too  low  for  safety  and  levels  down  standards 
of  luxury  too  wasteful  for  national  economy. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  workers,  as  well  as  of  employers  and  the  public, 
to  have  voice  and  influence  in  preventing  and  settling  industrial  differences  avoids 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  disastrous  suspension  of  industry.  Such  attempts  as 
that  of  the  British  Labour  Party  to  formulate  a  program  for  social  reconstruction 
to  follow  the  war  inspire  the  hope  of  similar  efforts  to  realize  more  democracy  in 
American  industry  and  economic  conditions. 

THE  settlements'  success  in  reducing  race  prejudices.,  in  interpreting  the  dis- 
tinctive values  of  each  of  the  peoples  constituting  our  cosmopolitan  population, 
and  in  promoting-  the  community  of  local  interests,  is  finding  the  most  emphatic  con- 
firmation on  a  world  scale  in  the  national  and  international  alliances  brought  about 
during  the  war. 


In  the  form  of  poor  relief,  what  is 
really  a  conditioned  endowment  of  moth- 
erhood is  "largely  inoperative  even  for 
qualified  cases."  In  the  form  of  free 
education,  of  free  nurture  in  necessitous 
cases,  of  provided  care  for  the  health 
of  children, 

i 

all  the  common  services,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  family,  are 
an  endowment  of  motherhood. 

These  illustrations  show  that  the  principle 
of  endowment  is  really  implied  in  the  ex- 
isting organizations.  But  under  the  insur- 
ance act  there  is  a  visible  as  well  as  an 
invisible  endowment  of  motherhood,  namely, 
maternity  benefit.  So  far  as  maternity  bene- 
fit is  a  money  payment,  it  is  a  direct  endow- 
ment, placed  within  the  control  of  the  in- 
dividual mother.      .     .    . 

The  principle  is  conceded  that  the  mother 
and  child  as  such  have  definite  claims  on 
the  public  services.  On  no  other  supposition 
can  the  various  public  services  be  explained. 
How  far  such  services  should  be  extended; 
whether  they  should  be  converted  into  abso- 
lute rights  without  the  disabilities  at  present 
attaching  to  poor  relief;  whether  at  any 
point,  they  should  be  supplemented  by  new 
services  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  family's 


duties  to  the  children  .  .  .  these  are  all 
points  for  the  detailed  investigation  of  ex- 
perts in  the  economics  of  industry  and  in 
the  finance  of  insurance. 

From  the  position  argued  in  my  report, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  provision  for  mother- 
hood and  childhood  is  scattered  and  unde- 
veloped. On  the  other  hand,  any  crude  pro- 
posals for  the  direct  endowment  of  mother- 
hood may  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  .  .  . 
Endowment  of  motherhood  seems  to  me  a 
suitable  subject  for  research  by  an  economist 
and  an  actuary.  Possibly,  the  whole  com- 
plicated group  of  practices  might  be  investi- 
gated better  by  a  royal  commission. 

In  contrast  to  this  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  further  development  of 
state  care,  comes  the  final  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report  concerning  the  corre- 
lation of  the  social  energies  in  regard  to 
the  child.  Here  it  is  not  the  state  but 
private  philanthropy  to  which  we  are 
referred  as  the  synthethizing  agency.  Al- 
ready, the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust,  after  studying  the  report  pre- 
pared for  England  and  Wales,  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  acquire  or  erect 
a  suitable  building  in  London   for  ther 
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LONG  acquaintanceship  with  immigrant  neighborhoods  has  convinced  settlement 
residents  that  good  will  and  mutual  understanding  must  form  the  basis  of  effective 
Americanization  and  good  citizenship.  As  a  means  to  this  end  they  appreciate  the 
importance  to  the  immigrant  and  the  nation  alike  of  the  common  use  of  the  English 
language.  They  have  therefore  been  first  and  foremost  in  teaching  English  and 
citizenship  to  adult  foreigners  and  in  prompting  and  cooperating  with  schools  and 
other  agencies  in  so  doing.  But  they  deprecate  such  enforcement  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  as  involves  the  suppression  of  native  speech,  hecause  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  associated  with  the  tragic  experiences  suffered  by  the  Poles  in  Germany  and 
by  the  Czechs  in  Austria  under  the  cruel  and  futile  efforts  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  German  language. 

Settlement  residents  have  long  been  aware  of  the  injury  to  the  individual  and  the 
injustice  to  the  state  in  allowing  a  man  to  expatriate  himself  by  residing  in  this 
country  indefinitely  without  becoming  a  citizen,  or  without  showing  satisfactory 
reasons  for  permission  to  remain  here  as  an  alien.  But  none  knows  better  than  they 
that  if  measures  to  compel  naturalization  are  taken  during  the  war,  which  might 
seem  to  the  alien  arbitrary  and  drastic,  they  would  surely  defeat  the  purpose  to 
promote  good  citizenship.  The  patriotic  morale  of  our  foreign-born  citizens  can 
best  be  sustained,  whether  among  the  many  thousands  of  them  in  military  and  naval 
service  or  the  millions  in  civil  life,  by  dealing  with  them  sympathetically  and  in 
frank  recognition  of  their  importance  to  America  in  this  complex  international  crisis. 
To  this  end  the  settlements  seek  to  contribute  what  they  may  from  their  first-hand 
observation  and  study  of  our  immigrant  populations  toward  an  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization policy  suggested  by  the  nation's  experience  during  the  war. 

AS  the  settlements  have  relied  upon  persuasion  more  than  compulsion  to  promote 
public  welfare,  upon  democratic  fellowship  to  offset  the  danger  from  the 
separation  of  classes,,  upon  education  in  cultural,  occupational,  moral  and  idealistic 
values  to  build  up  citizenship,  they  take  great  hope  in  the  new  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  these  most  potent  national  assets.  Thus  only  may  the  nation  meet  the  exactions 
of  the  war  and  the  still  more  decisive  issues  of  the  reconstructive  period  to  follow. 
In  this  spirit  only  may  the  people  safeguard  those  liberties  which  are  necessarily 
somewhat  restricted  to  assure  public  safety  while  the  nation  is  at  war. 

The  settlements  assert  by  their  deeds  their  unreserved  loyalty  to  the  great  national 
and  international  cause  for  which  we,  and  all  free  peoples,  are  allied  in  battle.  Men 
from  their  households  and  neighborhoods  are  in  full  proportion  at  the  front,  on  the 
sea  and  in  every  branch  of  war  service.  Their  women  residents  and  neighbors  are 
on  the  whole  second  line  of  defense,  upon  the  strength  and  loyalty  of  which  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation  depend. 

ALLEGIANCE  to  democracy  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  President  and  the 
government  in  defending  and  extending  democratic  freedom  express  the  very 
soul  of  the  settlements.  They  therefore  greet  as  tokens  of  the  greater  America  that 
is  to  be  these  gains  made  by  the  nation  during  the  war : 

The  new  national  consciousness,  embracing  all  races,  classes  and  conditions 
among  us  in  one  great  community  of  interests; 

The  conscience,  impartiality  and  democracy  characterizing  our  war  measures 
and  internal  policies ; 

The  great  achievements  during  the  war  which  attest  the  capacity  of  our  demo- 
cratic state  for  permanent  progress,  and  the  necessity  for  carrying  over  into  the 
period  of  peace  the  measures  so  effective  in  war  times; 

The  spirit  of  world  service,  which  without  self-seeking,  sent  us  and  keeps  us 
in  this  war  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 


housing  of  a  central  bureau  or  institute 
of  a  national  character,  "to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  all  its  various 
local  and  other  organizations  connected 
with  infant  and  maternal  welfare  in 
England  and  Wales."  A  similar  offer 
has  been  made  by  the  trustees  for  Scot- 
land, and  Dr.  Mackenzie  thinks  it 
should  be  accepted.  As  regards  the  con- 
trol of  such  an  institution,  he  proposes 
that  it  should  represent  all  the  public 
bodies  and  private  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, including  the  medical  schools  and 
the  great  hospitals. 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  BLIND 

ADMISSION  of  blind  children  to 
regular  school  classes  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  classes  in  conservation  of 
sight  for  those  whose  vision  is  defective, 
are  two  of  the  leading  programs  urged 
in  California  by  Kate  Foley  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Library,  San  Francisco. 
Through    her   efforts,    Los   Angeles   al- 


ready has  fifteen  blind  children  in  her 
day  schools  learning  to  be  independent, 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  bumps  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  learn  to  take, 
and  incidentally  achieving  triumphs  side 
by  side  with  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Miss  Foley,  who  considers  herself 
one  of  the  fifty  thousand  "needless- 
ly blind"  in  the  United  States — half  the 
total  number  of  blind — and  one  of  the 
650  "needlessly  blind"  in  California — 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  number — has  a 
national  reputation  as  an  inspiring  evan- 
gelist for  and  to  the  blind,  demon- 
strating as  well  as  teaching  that  blind- 
ness is  not  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
progress  and  happiness.  In  a  recent 
course  of. lectures  at  Berkeley  she  stated 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
blind  constitutes  a  greater  problem  than 
blindness  itself.     She  declared: 

Pity  is  a  great  thing.  But  it  should  not 
be  misdirected.  The  stage  whispers  which 
the  blind  hear  when  well-meaning  but 
thoughtless    people   pass   are   painful.      This 


attitude  isolates  the  blind  and  hurts  worse 
than  the  blindness  itself.  Talk  naturally 
with  the  blind  and  tell  them  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary and  lighter  things  of  a  conversational 
nature. 

Another  point  emphasized  by  her  is 
that  if  we  are  to  take  proper  care  of  our 
blinded  soldiers,  we  must  endeavor  to 
put  at  once  our  present  blind  to  useful 
work.  There  are  now  in  every  state 
and  community  long  lists  of  useful  ac- 
tivities, she  says,  in  which  the  blind 
might  be  used  if  only  people  would  not 
let  their  blindness  stand  in  the  way.  Re- 
member, she  says,  that 

faithfulness  and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the 
blind  may  often  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  vision  and  make  them  valuable 
employes. 

In  the  expectation  that  some,  and 
possibly  many,  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
may  sacrifice  their  sight,  the  government 
already  has  formulated  plans  for  their 
re-education.  The  surgeon-general  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  complete  hospital 
school  on  a  beautiful  country  estate  near 
Baltimore,  where  the  equipment  will  be 
provided  that  has  been  found  most  use- 
ful in  the  experience  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

More  particularly  the  educational 
work  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  in  Lon- 
don, where  during  the  past  three  years 
1,200  blinded  British  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors have  been  trained  for  useful  voca- 
tions, is  looked  upon  both  as  an  example 
and  as  an  encouragement.  Of  these 
men  the  director,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
says  : 

The  ambition  of  these  men  is  to  be  once 
again  normal  citizens — like  others  in  fruit- 
ful effort.  And  if  they  succeed  in  this  am- 
bition, if  they  surprise  everyone  by  their 
courageous  outlook  and  by  what  they  are 
able  to  accomplish,  it  is  not  because  it  is  easy 
to  overcome  their  handicap,  but  because  they 
are  filled  wi:h  the  spirit  which  will  not  be 
conquered. 

Just  now  the  public  can  cooperate  in 
preparing  for  the  sad  eventuality  of  hav- 
ing to  care  for  considerable  numbers  of 
blind  soldiers  and  sailors,  says  Harold 
T.  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  surgeon-general's  office, 
by  preparing  Braille  "cheer  up"  books 
to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  more  serious 
books  in  the  type  which  are  obtainable 
from  the  regular  publishers. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  books  be  in 
the  nature  of  scrap  books,  a  few  pages 
in  length,  containing  items  of  interest, 
such  as  short  stories,  clippings,  verses, 
jokes,  and  the  like.  Any  amateur  can 
make  them  by  use  of  a  Braille  typewriter 
or  a  Braille  desk  slate,  which  is  quite  in- 
expensive. This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  give  a  little  extra 
employment  to  the  many  blind  persons 
able  to  write  Braille,  who  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  city. 
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ON  LETTING  UNCLE  SAM  DO 
HIS   WORK 

WITH  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington entering  first  one  field  and 
then  another  heretofore  held  sacred  to 
private  enterprise,  one  hears  all  kinds 
of  rumors  in  regard  to  the  way  private 
enterprise  is  taking  this  encroachment. 
For  example,  in  a  few  short  months 
Uncle  Sam  became  the  largest  insur- 
ance company  in  the  world  and  private 
insurance  companies  were  supposed  to 
be  looking  askance  at  this  activity. 

Hence  the  interest  of  the  following 
letter,  sent  to  superintendents  of  the 
Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Company 


from  the  office  of   the  vice-president  in 
New  York  city: 

No  doubt  you  have  noticed  an  agitation  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  circulars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  anticipated  encroachment  by  the 
federal  government  upon  the  business  of  in- 
surance, and  calling  upon  insurance  agents 
to  start  in  now  to  resist  such  encroachment 
by  protesting  to  their  congressmen  and  local 
business  associations;  in  other  words,  to  get 
up  a  campaign  against  what  is  called  "so- 
cialistic propaganda." 

In  order  that  you  may  be  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  attitude  of  this  company,  we  desire  to 
say  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  this 
agitation  and  desire  that  you  take  no  part 
in  it.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  democratic  principles  which  pervade 
the  population  of  this  country  and  which 
animate  the  federal   government. 


Book  Reviews 


Introduction   to  the   Scientific   Study  of 

Education 

By   Charles   Hubbard   Judd.     Ginn   &   Co. 

333  pp.  Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.98. 

This  introduction  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  the  times.  For,  first,  Dr.  Judd  maintains 
that  history  of  education  is  not  a  suitable 
introductory  course,  and  that  psychology  has 
run  to  discussion  of  methods.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  for  an  easing  of  our  ills  in 
the  disappearance  of  anomalies  such  as 
the  intrusion  of  semi-literate  schoolmasters 
into  societies  of  scholars  under  the  high- 
sounding  title  professor  of  education.  We 
shall  cease  to  squirm  when  we  witness 
Greek  education  taught  by  men  who  cannot 
read  a  sentence  of  Plato;  medieval  educa- 
tion taught  by  men  who  know  very  little 
Latin  and  are  wholly  unaware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Arabic  sources;  "educational" 
psychology  taught  by  culls  from  the  field 
of  scientific  psychology.  There  will  no  more 
be  professors  of  "philosophy  and  education," 
distinguished  chiefly  for  utter  incapacity  to 
recognize   what   a    philosophical    problem   is. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Judd  shows  that  a  "science 
of  education"  is  on  the  make  and  that,  like 
other  sciences,  it  depends  fundamentally 
upon  the  use  of  measurement  and  enumera- 
tion. It  thus  has  inherent  and  marked  limi- 
tations. Hence  the  pity  that  the  term  "edu- 
cation" should  have  been  raped  and  con- 
ventionalized. For,  Dr.  Judd  deals  with 
school  systems,  buildings,  officials,  curricula, 
social  relations,  pupils,  classroom  manage- 
ment, the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
and  such  matters.  The  Science  of  Education 
is  dismissed  in  a  single  chapter.  In  short, 
the  machinery  and  probable  social  signifi- 
cance of  non-residential  day  schools  are 
taken  as  synonymous  with  "education."  The 
educated  man,  needed  so  sorely  to  ballast 
our  half-culture,  never  appears.  And,  in 
this  connection,  I  may  remark  that  I  have 
but  once  met  a  man  well  able  to  support 
the  fiercesome  weight  of  the  beatific  title, 
"professor  of  education."  This  man  was 
Matthew   Arnold! 

Although  the  book  covers  a  very  wide 
scope  and,  therefore,  does  scant  justice  to 
some  most  difficult  problems,  it  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  known  to  me.  In  particu- 
lar, it  emphasizes  the  strict  bounds  of  "edu- 
cation" in  a  way  calculated  to  remind 
"schoolmen"  of  the  plain  limitations  of  what, 
after    all,   is   one    profession    among   many — 


a  profession,  moreover,  which  nowise  tends 
to  ensure  that  its  adherents  are  of  superior 
education. 

Once  in  a  while,  Dr.  Judd  generalizes  too 
boldly.  "There  is  no  limit  in  the  American 
system  to  the  possibility  offered  the  individ- 
ual pupil  of  going  on  to  higher  institutions. 
....  This  is  not  true  anywhere  in  Europe." 
This  is  indeed  news  to  a  Scot.  So  far  back 
as  150  years  the  sons  of  peasants  and  of 
nobles  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
benches  of  the  high  school  of  my  native  city; 
for  more  than  450  years  they  have  been 
sitting  side  by  side  in  the  halls  of  my  Alma 
Mater  ! 

R.  M.  Wenley. 

The  Enclosures  in  England 

By  Harriett  Bradley.  Columbia  Univers- 
ity Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Pub- 
lic Law.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  112  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
This  is  an  elaborately  supported  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  first  long 
period  of  common  land  enclosures,  dating 
from  an  indefinite  era  before  the  Black  Death 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"is  explained  not  by  a  change  in  the  price  of 
wool,  but  by  the  gradual  loss  of  productivity 
of  common-field  land."  It  is  a  clever  piece 
of  work,  somewhat  marred  by  inability  to 
see  the  whole  economic  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  events  it  attempts  to  explain. 
The  economist's  yearning  for  definiteness 
in  the  interpretation  of  involved  social  facts 
and  the  reduction  of  every  phenomenon  to 
some  one  decisive  cause  here,  as  so  often, 
instead  of  producing  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  has  led  to  an  over- 
emphasis that  amounts  to  mis-statement.  For 
instance,  even  if  we  accept  as  proven  a  strong 
tendency  towards  enclosure  owing  to  soil 
exhaustion  prior  to  the  Black  Death,  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  wool,  this  does  not  prove  that  this  cause 
was  the  most  potent  or  the  only  one  worth 
considering.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the 
European  war  has  nothing  to  do  in  England 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  with  the 
drift  towards  abstinence,  or  with  minimum 
wage  legislation,  because  all  these  move- 
ments have   existed   before. 

It  is  easv  to  confuse  cause  and  effect  when 
the  effected  condition  has,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  some  small  extent  pre-dated  what 
afterwards  became  the  main  cause.  Thus, 
there  undoubtedly  was  exhaustion  of  the  soil 


prior  to  the  Black  Death,  but  it  grew  in- 
finitely worse  as  land  was  withdrawn  from 
common  use  afterwards,  because  every  en- 
closure of  land  also  implied  what  might  be 
termed  an  enclosure  of  labor:  the  dispos- 
sessed husbandman  became  more  and  more 
dependent  for  his  livelihood  on  wage  labor 
for  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  enclosed 
land,  and  consequently  neglected  what  re- 
mained of  his  heritage.  As  the  demand  for 
labor  increased  and  wages  rose,  it  paid  to 
give  up  more  of  the  former  independence. 

Similarly,  in  comparing  the  prices  of  wool 
and  grain,  the  author  forgets  that  the  wool 
grower  also  often  became  a  manufacturer, 
or  a  financier  of  manufacturers,  and  that  a 
slightly  disadvantageous  price  for  wool  as 
compared  with  that  for  wheat  may  have  been 
more  than  balanced  by  profit  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  But  even  assuming  that 
there  were  no  such  immediate  profits  as  are 
here  suggested,  we  must  remember  that  much 
of  the  period  under  review  was  a  time_  of 
trade  expansion  and  romantic  speculation. 
People  grew  wool  and  built  ships  because 
they  saw  some  few  merchant  adventurers 
and  manufacturers  grow  exceedingly  rich  by 
foreign  trade.  And  so  the  larger  farmers, 
who  were  men  of  the  world,  often  may  have 
converted  their  arable  land  into  pasture  even 
though  the  change  was  not  at  the  time 
really   profitable. 

In  other  words,  relative  immediate  profit- 
ability is  not  the  only  factor  that  determines 
the  channels  through  which  enterprise  will 
find  its  outlet.  It  is  important  to  know  what 
went  on  in  people's  minds. 

Miss  Bradley  says:  "The  great  changes 
which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  plague 
of  1348-1350  were  under  way  before  1348, 
and  were  not  greatly  accelerated  until  1350, 
possibly  not  before  1370,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  been  due  to  the  Black  Death." 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  delay  of  half  a 
generation  before  the  squires  of  the  time 
learned  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
labor  conditions — a  surprising  statement  if 
we  consider  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
not  only  farmers  but  also  other  employers 
in  our  own  time  learn  the  simplest  lessons 
from  changed  conditions  in  the  labor  market. 

The  study  under  review  may  be  recom- 
mended as  good  exercise  in  economic-his- 
torical argument.  Among  the  authorities 
quoted  we  note  a  curious  omission,  that  of 
Gilbert  Slater's  The  English  Peasantry  and 
the   Enclosure   of   Common   Fields. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

Allotments  for  All. 

By  Gerald  W.  Butcher.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  96  pp.  Price 
2s.  By  mail  of  the  Survey  $.60. 
As  a  historical  record  of  the  allotment 
movement  in  England,  this  little  book  is 
worthless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
author  knows  next  to  nothing  of  its  develop- 
ment outside  of  London  and.  consequent^, 
exaggerates  beyond  recognition  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Vacant  Land  Cultivation  So- 
ciety of  London,  with  which  he  is  connected. 
While  some  of  the  more  progressive 
Northern  cities  and  counties  have  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  extension  of  the  allotment 
movement — though  probably  none  has  ever 
been  able  to  meet  the  actual  demand — the 
London  County  Council  has  shown  itself  defi- 
nitely hostile,  even  after  the  government  (by 
an  order  issued  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act)  permitted  certain  vacant  lands 
to  be  conscripted  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
What  progress  there  has  been  in  this  one 
city  was  entirely  due  to  private  effort  and 
to  the  irrepressible  desire  of  the  people  for 
land. 

As  an  intimate  study  of  the  movement  in 
one  city  and  of  the  conditions  making  for 
success  in  war  gardening,  the  book  iv  w  a  i  in- 
ly   recommended.      Very    interesting    is    Mr. 
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The  School  of  Social  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

The   first   year   program   begins   September    18. 
A  substantia]  preparation  for  forms  of  social  service  now  in 
special  demand.  Correlated  courses  on  work  with  individuals 
and   families  and  on   neighborhood  work.     Well  prepared 
students  may  specialize  in 

Work  With  Children  and  Youth 

Neighborhood  Work  Through  Settlements 

Medical  Social  Service 

Organizing  Charity 

Address,  18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Social  Inquiry 


Butcher's  description  of  the  neighborliness 
and  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  engen- 
dered by  war  gardens  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  radical  land 
reform  as  an  outcome  of  it. 

The  cultivation  of  vacant  land  is  recog- 
nized even  by  the  author,  who  makes  exces- 
sive claims  for  that  plan  as  inadequate  to 
meet  the  real  demand  which  includes  a  modi- 
cum of  security  of  tenure.  But  he  is  decid- 
edly unfair  when  he  characterizes  as  "un- 
blushing and  indefensible  selfishness"  the  un- 
willingness of  owners  to  give  up  for  good 
the  possession  of  lots  for  which  they  have 
temporarily  no  use.  Many  such  sites  are 
held  as  a  necessary  investment  for  future 
needs.  If  the  community  wants  land  for 
gardening,  it  should  pay  for  it  at  a  reason- 
able price.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  allotment  movement  in  other  parts  of 
England  has   actually  taken   place. 

B.  L. 

A  Village  in  Picardy 

By  Ruth  Gaines.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    193 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.62. 

This  is  the  story  of  Canizy,  a  village  of 
445  prosperous  inhabitants  in  1914,  but  last 
winter  un  village  tout  cubile  of  one  hundred 
shivering  women,  children  and  old  men  try- 
ing to  live  in  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  But 
if  it  was  forgotten  by  the  world  because  of 
the  more  conspicuous  and  more  imperative 
demands  of  other  sections,  it  was  the  dearest 
to  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  of  all  those 
which  they  "loved  back  to  life."  One  grows 
to  know  the  villagers  very  well  in  the  193 
pages  of  the  book. 


THE  SURVEY  is  in  receipt  of  perhaps 
100  copies  of  two  remarkable  human  docu- 
ments  from   the   Western   front. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  ADVENTURE:  WHAT 
THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IS  DOING  FOR 
THE  CIVILIANS  OF  FRANCE,  JULY,  1917- 
MAY,  1918.  Chapters  on  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Battle  of  Picardy,  The  Home-Coming  Procession, 
etc.      Illustrated   with   a   foreword   by 

HOMER  FOLKS   (Director) 

REPORT  FOR  MAY,  1918,  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  REFUGEE  AND  RELIEF.  Giving  reports  from 
the  war  zone  to  the  Pyrenees  from  all  but  two  of 
the  76  departments  of  France,  with  the  care  of 
evacucs  from  before  spring  and  summer  offensives. 
This  work  for  refugees  constitutes  half  of  the 
volume  of  civilian  work.     An   introduction  by 

EDWARD  T.   DEVINE   (Chief) 


The  two  pamphlets  will  be  sent  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts  to  readers  of  the  Survey 
sending  to  this  office  5  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage   and   mailing. 


The  story  of  the  unit  itself  is  unobtrusive 
Glimpses  of  these  women  do  not  reveal  the 
hardships  of  their  winter,  as  exacting  as  the 
more  spectacularly  heroic  work  of  evacua- 
tion under  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  March, 
except  to  make  us  laugh  with  them  at  their 
mishaps.  The  writer  has  a  sense  of  humor 
which  sees  fun  wherever  it  can.  Our  eyes 
twinkle  with  hers  when  we  read  of  M.  Tou- 
ret    who    looked    askance    at    women    who 


walked  alone  over  the  fields  at  night,  muddy 
and  knapsacked,  and  who  remarked  when 
thev  came  to  help  him,  "As  for  you,  I  do  not 
know  what  you  may  be,  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
a   Christian." 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book 
are  the  numerous  pen  and  ink  drawings,  some 
of  them  terribly  pathetic,  some  a  little  grim 
in  their  humor,  but  many  of  them  glinting 
with  the  same  laugh  that  ripples  to  the  sur- 
face   so   often   on   the    printed    page. 

C.  Van  de  W. 

Anthropology  Up-to-Date 

By  George  Winter  Mitchell.  Stratford 
Co.  77  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.80. 

Anthropology  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  field  to  which  this  learned 
treatise  belongs;  for,  the  author  skips  about 
between  that  science  and  modern  social 
science,  leaving  an  altogether  delightful  trail 
for  the  reader  to  pursue.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  describe  the  subject  of 
this  treatise  as  lying  (in  more  senses  than 
one)  somewhere  half  way  between  the  two 
sciences  named.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  without  intentional  reflection  on 
American  humor  in  general,  that  publishers 
of  facetiae  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  importing  it  from  Canadian  university 
professors.  B.    L. 


Communications 


PACIFISM  AND  MILITARISM 
To  the  Editor:  Professor  Jastrow's  letter 
in  your  issue  of  August  3  seems  to  confuse 
the  meaning  of  two  words,  upon  the  clear 
understanding  of  which  rest  our  chances  for 
a  better  world  after  the  great  war.  He  con- 
trives to  whittle  pacifism  down,  so  as  to  in- 
clude everyone  who  deplores  war,  whereas 
he  uses  militarism  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
as  if  it  only  meant  your  enemy's  kind,  ag- 
gressive war,  war  for  conquest.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  our  kind  of  war,  namely,  neces- 
sary and  "respectable"  and  well-behaved 
war  with  which,  therefore,  pacifists  must 
acquiesce.  Now,  I  suspect  the  Kaiser  would 
be  satisfied  with  this  blend  of  terms.  Most 
Germans  repudiate  "wicked  wars."  Will  a 
pacifism    that   uses    all    the   methods    of   war 


ever    rid    the   world    of    war?      No    question 
is    more    practical    than    this. 

The  fact  is  that  militarism  is  the  habit 
of  war,  the  disposition  to  use  war  on  oc- 
casion, the  war  system  to  get  and  keep  a 
nation's  rights  and  to  work  its  will.  All 
nations  have  been  hypnotized  with  this  idea 
for  ages,  or  we  should  not  dream  of  taking 
up  a  method  so  barbarous.  It  is  militarism 
that  sets  up  army  and  navy  departments  in 
republics  and  empires  alike,  and  makes  their 
support  the  most  costly  item  for  every  gov- 
ernment. The  fundamental  thought  is  that 
human  relations  rest  at  last  upon  force.  As 
men  a  century  ago  both  deprecated  and  de- 
fended African  slavery,  though  already  an 
evident  anomaly,  so  now  men  deplore  and 
use    war,    a    monstrous    anomaly   in    the    face 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

SIXTEENTH   YEAR    OPENS    OCTOBER    1,    1918 
GENERAL  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  and  INVESTIGATORS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected  students 

in  social  statistics  and  social  investigation.     Two-year 

course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION    COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  community  center 
work,  school  and  Chautauqua  playleadership,  high  school  and  play- 
ground physical  training  and  athletics,  and  war  recreation. 

SPECIAL    COURSES    FOR    PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSES 

SPECIAL    COURSE    IN    INDUSTRIAL    SERVICE 

EMERGENCY  COURSES   IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME 


For  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty   cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various- 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's 
home.  Nursing  experience  preferred.  Un- 
usual  opportunity.     Address  2851    Survey. 

PHYSICIAN  for  factory  work,  male  or 
female.  If  a  man,  must  not  be  subject  to 
military  service — interns  considered.  An  at- 
tractive permanent  position  for  one  inter- 
ested in  welfare  work  in  an  industrial  plant. 
Address  2861    Survey. 

WANTED — family  case  worker.  Thriv- 
ing industrial  city  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Initiative  encouraged.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Johnstown,  Pa. 

WANTED— Visitor,  initial  salary  $900. 
CONNECTICUT  CHILDREN'S  AID  SO- 
CIETY, Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Immediately  hv  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  LEAGUE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
a  general  superintendent.  Applicant  must 
be  well  trained  in  charity  organization  meth- 
ods.     Good   salary. 

WANTED — In  Massachusetts  city  of 
45,000,  a  general  secretary  for  organization 
doing  family  and  community  work;  also 
supervising  Home  Service  with  help  of 
trained  assistant.    Address  2857  Survey. 

THE  POSITION  OF  DIRECTOR  of 
Boys'  and  Men's  Work  is  open  at  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In 
applying,  give  full  information  as  to  age, 
education,  experience,  references,  minimum 
salary,  and  classification  as  to  Draft  Law 
and  Army  Service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  IMMIGRANT  AID, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  146  Henry  Street, 
New  York,  wants  two  liberally  educated 
Jewish  workers  to  help  develop  its  Ameri- 
canization Program  for  working  girls  and 
women  in  Council  Sections  in  large  indus- 
trial cities.  Salary  in  accordance  with  quali- 
fications and  experience. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED,  by  college  man,  position  as 
gymnasium  director  and  club  worker  in 
social  center,  school  center,  or  other  work 
for  boys.  Large  experience  as  director  of 
gymnasium  and  boys'  club  in  settlements. 
Excellent  references.  Address:  Edward  T. 
Gilfillen,  Homefield,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

WANTED — by  experienced  woman,  posi- 
tion  as   superintendent  of  children's  home. 

Address  2860  Survey. 

JEWESS,  girls'  worker,  settlement  worker, 
seeks  resident  position  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress 2862  Survey. 

WANTED,  somewhere  in  New  England, 
childless  couple  who  will  employ  young 
mother  with  baby.  Strong,  willing,  a  good 
houseworker,  no  desire  for  days  off;  baby  a 
very  beautiful  and  healthy  child,  trained  to 
regular  habits  of  sleeping  and  feeding.  Coun- 
try work  preferred.  Address  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Sessions,  Phelps  Farm,  Hadley,  Mass. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  year  and  half  with 
Charity  Organization  Society,  six  weeks' 
course  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy, stenographic  experience,  wants 
position.  References.  Address  2863  Sur- 
vey. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  MAN  with  training 
and  experience  in  boys'  work,  draft  exempt, 
wants    position.      Address    2864    Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  LIBRARIAN  with  so- 
cial service  and  business  training  wishes  po- 
sition as  stenographer  to  social  worKer  or 
in  office.  Address  2320  COLLEGE  ST., 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN  experienced  case- 
worker, teacher  and  executive,  desires  part 
or  full  time  work,  preferably  war-work,  in 
or    near    Providence,   R.   I.    Address  2865 

Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses.  Three 
years.  Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  Chil- 
dren, Dietetics,  Hydrotherapy  and  Massage. 
(Affiliation  three  months  Children's  Free 
Hospital,  Detroit.)  Students  for  Fall 
Classes  accepted  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.  For  detailed  information,  apply 
to  the  Nurses'  Training  School  Depart- 
ment, Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

NON-SECTARIAN 
ALL    YEAR    VACATION    AND    CON- 
VALESCENT HOME 

THE  ANCHORAGE 
Arverne,  Long  Island 

Charges:  One-third  of  salary  per  week. 
Registration :    Office   Jewish    Big   Sisters, 
137  East  22  Street,  Room  119,  New  York. 

Daily  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Monday  evening  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

HOSPITALS    AND    SETTLEMENTS 
PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 


of  civilization.  Good  people  still  mix  their 
idealism  with  it;  every  war  gathers  about 
itself  a  halo  of  heroic  memories  and  goes 
on  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  war. 

As  Nietzsche  long  ago  wrote:  "No  govern- 
ment will  nowadays  admit  that  it  maintains 
an  army  in  order  to  satisfy  occasionally  its 
passion  for  conquest.  The  army  is  said  to 
serve  only  defensive  purposes."  "In  this  atti- 
tude all  states  face  one  another  today.  They 
presuppose  evil  intentions  on  their  neighbors' 
part  and  good  intentions  on  their  own."  But 
war  is  like  fire  in  the  forests;  it  cannot  be 
kept  within  bounds.  Thus  our  Spanish  war, 
which  began  by  coupling  the  name  of  liberty 
with  revenue,  went  on  to  add  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  our  dominion  and 
to  set  us  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  world 
powers. 

When,  therefore,  we  talk  about  militarism, 
let  us  not  fancy  that  our  own  militarism  may 
not  be  even  more  subtly  dangerous  to  us  and 
to  our  grand  venture  of  democracy  than  it 
has  proved  to  people  with  less  progressive 
types  of  government.  Will  our  delegates 
to  the  coming  pence  conference  favor  a 
policy  of  general  disarmament?  Will  the 
United  States  be  ready  to  join  with  other 
nations  to  neutralize  the  oceans,  to  discard 
warships,  and  finally  to  put  our  war  depart- 
ment out  of  commission?  The  snirit  of 
militarism  will  surely  insist  upon  maintain- 
ing a  state  of  preparedness  for  war.  Al- 
ready we  see  the  approach  of  a  universal 
military    training.      This    is    militarism! 


Pacifism,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  along 
with  democracy  and  religion  for  an  entirely 
different  view  of  human  relations.  It  puts 
reverence  and  good  will  in  the  place  of 
brute  force  at  the  cornerstone  of  govern- 
ment. It  respects  men  too  much  to  sanction 
killing  them  like  flies.  It  respects  human 
nature,  even  in  the  person  of  a  child,  too 
much  to  seek  to  force  and  break  the  will.  It 
insists  upon  the  spiritual  methods  of  reason 
and  sympathy  instead  of  violence.  It  holds 
the  very  existence  of  war  departments  and 
armaments  to  be  divisive  of  nations  and 
eternally  provocative  of  suspicion  and  fear. 
It  sees  in  a  nation's  preparations  for  defense 
that  which  answers  to  the  frowns  and  scowls 
on  the  human  face.  A  kindly  temper,  scrupu- 
lous treatment  of  others'  rights,  the  securing 
of  admirable  and  just  conditions  for  its  own 
people  and  the  working  out  of  complete 
democracy  at  home,  are  its  characteristic  and 
adequate  defenses. 

In  the  eyes  of  such  pacifism,  war  is  in- 
human, stupid,  barbarous.  Is  it  not  the 
tragedy  of  war-time  that  such  pacifism  for 
which  thousands  of  people  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives,  in  their  love  of  country  and 
humanity,  must  be  thrust  out  of  sight  and 
hearing?  But  pacifism,  being  one  with 
democracy  and  religion,  cannot  be  crushed; 
it  still  faces  all  truth,  suppresses  nothing, 
has  never  to  apologize  for  itself,  makes  no 
entangling  compromises  with  its  opposite,  has 
no  enemies,  is  open-minded  to  the  opinions 
of  others  and  prays  to  be  modest  in  affirming 
its  own. 

It  is  time  to  be  asking  to  what  kind  of 
pacifism  the  war  is  leading  us.  Can  we — 
will  we  make  this  the  "last  war"?  A  deal 
of  fine  idealism  among  our  people,  among 
the  men  over  in  France,  is  feeling  its  way 
in  this  direction.  All  our  great  social  move- 
ments wait  upon  this  question.  Where  is 
the  brave  and  clear-headed  thinking,  with 
plenty  of  humanity  to  balance  it,  that  will 
bid  the  men  (and  women?)  who  are  going 
to  sit  at  the  peace  conference  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
rid  us  forever  of  war?  Good  will  can  do 
it;    nothing   else   can. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 

Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 


THE  NATION'S  DANGER 

To  the  Editor:  The  two  letters  in  your 
issue  of  July  27,  in  answer  to  my  communi- 
cation under  the  above  title,  I  gladly  answi  i . 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  the  figures  rather 
hysterical.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  up  the  source  of  my  statistics,  the  re- 
ports published  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  will  be  able 
to  verify  the  conditions  quoted.  For  his 
further  information  I  have  just  compiled 
the  following  figures  from  the  latest  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  reports: 

Cases  of  venereal  diseases  brought  into 
the  U.  S.  Army  from  May  23  to  July  12 
were  29,636,  or  double  the  casualties  of  our 
entire  army  abroad. 

These  cases  the  men  all  contracted  in  their 
home  towns,  not  nfter  thev  entered  the  army. 
I  carry  no  brief  for  or  against  Portland  or 
anv  specific  city  as  to  whether  it  is  clean 
or  not.  I  state  facts  from  the  entire  United 
States. 

Answering  the  letter  from  "A  Social 
Worker."  who  says  mv  communication  is 
one-sided,  I  cannot  understand  such  a  point 
of  issue.  A  person  with  svphilis  or  gonor- 
rhea is  in  a  certain  diseased  condition  and 
carries  about  with  him  a  danrrerous  com- 
municable disease.  People  with  tvphoid 
fever  or  smallpox  are  quarantined  until 
cured.  All  venereal  diseased  persons  should 
also  be  quarantined   until  cured. 

It  is  not  a  moral  question,  altogether. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  where  people 
have  contracted  svphilis  or  become  blinded 
from  gonorrhea  when  no  moral  question  en- 
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tered  at  all.  Is  a  baby  born  from  a  syphilitic 
mother  responsible  for  the  disease?  And  is 
the  baby  morally  responsible  if  it  becomes 
an  idiot. 

Christ  told  the  poor  woman  not  to  sin 
any  more.  This  was  a  specific  case;  but  He 
did  not  tell  lepers  to  "Sin  no  more."  If 
"The  Social  Worker"  will  go  about  the 
work  and  cure  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and 
leave  out  altogether  the  moral  question  from 
soldiers  and  civilians  who  contract  these 
diseases,  then  the  moral  question  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Graham  F.  Blandy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


JOTTINGS 


LESS  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  received  in  1916  a 
taxable  income  of  over  $3,000,  according  to 
a  statement  just  published  by  the  Farmers' 
National  Committee  on  War  Finance,  while 
the  proportion  of  brokers  was  eighty  times 
as  large,  of  manufacturers  over  forty  times, 
of  mine  owners  and  operators  thirty-two 
times  as  large.  14,407  farmers,  although 
they  included  big  land  owners  who  merely 
collected  rent,  received  only  $129,642,000, 
while  2,544  mine  owners  and  operators  re- 
ceived a  total  of  over  $115,000,000,  and  2,839 
stock  and  bond  brokers  received  $116,425,000. 


A  SURVEY  of  the  girl  problem  at  Camp 
Devens,  in  the  second  issue  of  the  new 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Social  Hygiene,  mentions  three  types 
of  girls  as  most  exposed  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  soldiers — many  of  them  married 
men:  the  "silly"  girl,  young  and  adventur- 
ous; the  "idle  and  disorderly"  girl,  who  has 
always  been  free  with  young  men  and  ac- 
customed to  picking  up  acquaintances — often 
girl  away  from  home  or  lacking  home  con- 
trol; and  the  real  prostitute,  attracted  to  the 
neighborhood  of  camps  by  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  classification  is  given  to  show  that  no 
one  measure  suffices  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection either  to  the  men  or  to  the  girls. 


NOT  only  every  square  foot  of  the  United 
States  proper  is  to  be  covered  by  a  responsi- 
ble Home  Service  section,  but  the  territories, 
the  island  possessions,  the  American  Red 
Cross  announces,  the  "zones,"  the  "spheres 
of  influence,"  the  colonies  of  Americans 
in  foreign  countries  wherein  there  are 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  one  home  service  course 
of  instruction  has  already  been  held  which 
was  attended  by  thirteen  students.  There 
are  7000  men  in  Hawaii  in  Class  A,  none  of 
whom  was  drafted  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  As  soon  as  these  begin  to  be 
called,  the  forehanded  Home  Service  section 
will  doubtless  have  plenty  for  its  workers 
to  do. 


POLISH  Gray  Samaritans  will  be  the  offi- 
cial title  of  Polish  girls  in  the  United  States 
who  have  completed  two  courses  arranged 
by  the  Polish  Reconstruction  Committee  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  service  abroad,  either 
to  administer  relief  in  the  tortured  land  of 
their  origin  or  to  serve  as  nurses'  aids  and 
canteen  workers  with  the  Polish  army  in 
France.  The  first  course,  which  will  open 
this  fall  and  will  receive  Polish-American 
girls  of  elementary  Polish  or  American  edu- 
cation, is  to  train  probationers  in  first  aid, 
hygiene  and  allied  subjects.  The  second  is 
an   intensive  course   in   hospital    service   and 


leadership  for  graduates  from  the  first 
school  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and 
fitness.  Those  who  do  not  meet  the  final 
test  will  form  a  league  in  the  United  States 
to  back  their  sisters  abroad,  or  may  continue 
training  in  the  International  College  of  the 
Y.   W.  C.   A.   at  Springfield,   Mass. 


CURFEW  laws  are  gradually  coming  into 
fashion  again.  The  little  town  of  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  recently  adopted 
such  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  "all 
females  are  prohibited  from  being  on  the 
streets  or  highways  of  the  town  after  9  P.  M. 
and  before  5:30  a.  m.,  accompanied  by  a 
soldier  or  sailor,  unless  such  soldier  or 
sailor  be  a  member  of  her  immediate  fam- 
ily, or  such  soldier  or  sailor  be  known  to 
the  parents  of  such  female  and  such  parents 
have  consented  thereto."  A  Long  Islander 
suggests  that  parents  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  their  daughter  has  been  found  "after 
hours"  in  the  company  of  a  soldier  are  more 
likely  to  claim  said  soldier  as  an  old  fam- 
ily friend  than  see  their  daughter  sent  to 
jail   or   fined   $50    for   violation   of   the    law. 


BRAZIL  has  entered  a  sanitary,  prophylactic 
and  medical  campaign  against  malaria  by 
two  decrees  of  the  government  One  of  them 
authorizes  the  minister  of  the  interior  to 
organize  medical  commissions  to  begin  a 
rural  prophylactic  service  "for  combatting 
the  destructive  epidemics  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil,"  and,  incidentally,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States  government  in 
the  drainage  of  swamps  and  other  breeding 
places.  The  other  creates  an  official  quinine 
service  and  sets  out  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  first  quan- 
tities of  quinine  to  be  imported  and  a 
smaller  amount  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
machinery  for  preparing  quinine  tablets  of 
a  uniform  quality.  This  supply  is  to  be 
distributed  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  government,  with  a  discount 
for  retailers. 

INTERNATIONAL  Relations  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  fortnightly  supplement  to 
the  Nation,  to  be  issued  regularly  from  Oc- 
tober 5.  Important  diplomatic  documents, 
summaries  of  the  foreign  press,  notes  on  ar- 
ticles in  international  periodicals,  notes,  news 
and  book  reviews,  will  make  up  these  sec- 
tions. 


Emergency  Course  for  Industrial  Sec- 
retaries in  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations 

An  intensive  course  will  be  given  September  6 
to  27,  1918.  at  the  National  Training  School. 
Address:  Secretarial  Department,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.    Plaza  4700. 

Full  graduate  courses  for  all  Association 
positions  open  September  11. 
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A  Training  Course  in  Organization  and  leader- 
ship of  Recreational  and  Patriotic  Activities  for 
Working  Girls  designed  to  fit   students   for  any 
kind  of  girls'  club  work  will  be  given  at  Colum- 
bia   University,    New    York    City,    September    11 
to     October     11,     under     the     auspices     of     the 
National     League     of    Women     Workers,     which 
organizes  evening  clubs  for  working  women. 
Students    will    be    ready    to    take    positions    by 
October  15  and  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment agencies  specializing  in  social  service. 
Write  for  prospectus   of  the  course  to 
NATIONAL,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
35  East  30th  Street,  New  York 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions ; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.  20  pages  of  practical 
food  facts,  illustrated  with  nine  food  charts  now 
in  use  by  hundreds  of  institutions.  Invaluable 
for  educational  work  along  public  health  lines. 
Single  copy,  by  mail,  $.25.  By  dozen,  $2.00. 
Lots  of  100  to  500,  per  copy,  $.12.  500  up,  $.10. 
Bureau  of  Food  Supply,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  105  East 
22    St.,   New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Health  Insurance.  Discussion  of  bill  endorsed  by 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Address, 
Edward  A.  Bates,  223  Arkay  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Cooperative  Store.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St,    New    York. 

The  Minister's  Library  and  Bestool.  Subject- 
index  for  a  private  library,  to  control  miscellany 
on  Homiletics  and  Social  Work.  64  pp.  De- 
scriptive booklet  and  subjects  on  perforated 
sheets  for  mounting.  Bestool  System,  West  New 
Brighton,   N.   Y. 

Negro  New-Comers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  By  George 
Edmund  Haynes.  Price  20  cents  each,  $15  per 
hundred.  Home  Missions  Council,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 

Towards  a  New  World.  Being  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Programme  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  with 
an  Introductory  Article  by  Arthur  Henderson, 
the  Party  Leader,  and  Other  Material.  An 
attractive  and  convenient  reprint  of  an  epoch- 
making  social  document.  20  cents.  W.  R 
Browne,    Box    311,    Wyoming,    New    York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged  throughout   the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of   America,   2   West   13   St.,   New   York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  (  T  TO  W  the  Survey  can  serve" 
LA.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Bureau   of   Municipal    Research. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Intercollegiate  Socialistic  Soc. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Efficiency  Work,  Bmr. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,   E"R,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  N'cmh, 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.    for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for   Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene  and   Physical  Education,  Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

J       INDUSTRY 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Chilis-  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor  Com. 

NaH.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade    Union  League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlus,   Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women   Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcyhca,  Apea. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes, 

N\>.  V.  CYiICA,    Pola. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 
Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,  Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work   of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Xatl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work     Council, 

Y.   M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,  Ntas,   Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  secy:  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance:  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  A.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH— 26t 
Broadway,  New  York.  Has  a  department  of  field 
work  to  make  surveys  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions anywhere  at  cost.  Efficiency  systems  in- 
stalled. Twelve  years'  experience.  Estimates  fur- 
nished. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22   Street,   New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE     MASSACHUSETTS     SOCIETY     FOR     SO-  * 
CIAL  HYGIENE,   INC.— Pres.   Charles  W.   Eliot; 


acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Inpraham,  M.  D.;  50  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  For  ■  x  instruction  and  for  the 
suppression  of  comir,'  malized  vice  and  venereal 
disease.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Memberships: 
Annual,  $3;   Sustaining.   $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL      CHILD      LABOR      COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleye, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of  neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES — L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 
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editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  ttie 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


Coming  Articles: 

WEALTH  WAR  AND  WORK 

By  Hornell  Hart.  A  review  of  a  number  of  current  pamphlets  on  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  war  on  the  common  people,  present  and  prospective. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  I.  W.  W. 

In  this  issue  Victor  S.  Yarros  opens  his  report  for  The  Survey  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  trial  in  Chicago,  just  closed.  His  second  article  will  deal 
with  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  his  third  with  that  for  the  defense. 
It   is  an   absorbing  story   and   has   not   been   fully  told. 

OUR  DEAFENED  SOLDIERS 

By  Rose  Goldsmith  Stern.  The  chairman  of  a  national  agency  for  welfare 
work  among  the  deaf  tells  of  the  right  attitude  and  helpfulness  toward 
those  of  our  soldiers  whose  sensitive  organs  of  hearing  cannot  stand  the 
noise  of  battle  and  whom  we  have  to  expect  back  totally  deaf. 
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Somewhere  this  vacation  you'll  meet  someone  who  doesn't  read  the  Survey — un- 
less, of  course,  you're  one  of  those  lucky  individuals  who  pass  all  your  time  with  up-to- 
date,  intelligent,  progressive  folks. 

But  if  you  do  come  across  some  poor  benighted  soul  who  doesn't  know  what 
he's  missing,  don't  let  him  go. 

Introduce  him  to  the  Survey  by  lending  your  one  precious  copy.  Punctuate  your 
conversation  with  Survey  enthusiasms, — "Has  anyone  read  those  outstanding  reports 
of  the  British  labor  conferences  by  Arthur  Gleason  in  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Survey?"  "I  keep  track  of  conditions  through  the  Survey."  "I  get  the  most  helpful 
advice  and  suggestions  for  Red  Cross  home  service  in  the  Survey" — and  so  on  ad 
infinitum! 

Quote  the  Survey  liberally.  Refer  to  special  articles.  Describe  what  the 
Survey  is  and  how  it  gets  its  material  first-hand.  Drive  home  the  fact  that  when 
social  and  industrial  forces  are  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war, 
every  citizen  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  these  forces  wisely  and  efficiently,  with 
iust  the  sort  of  knowledge  and  understanding  that  the  Survey  gives. 

And  finally,  when  you've  exhorted  your  friend  and  exhausted  yourself,  slip 
him  this  little  corner  slip  with  the  Survey's  trial  subscription  rate.  If  you  win  a 
convert,  our  most  grateful  thanks. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  GIRL  IN  FRANCE  IN  1821 

By  MARY  BROWNE.     With  illustrations  by  herself.  Net  $3.00 

Written  by  a  little  English  girl  only  fourteen  years  old.  It  is  distinctly  interesting  from  her  remarkable  wide  and 
keen  observation,  the  realistic  character  of  the  narrative  and  its  absolute  truthfulness;  nothing  escapes  her  notice. 

A  VILLAGE  IN  PICARDY 

By  RUTH  GAINES,  author  of  "  Treasure  Flower,"  "  The  Village  Shield."  Net  $1.50 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.   William  Allan  Neilson,   President  of  Smith  College. 

Telling  how  the  solicitude,  care,  affection  and  practical  measures  of  the  American  Red  Cross  have  brought  new  hope  and 
energy  to  the  despairing  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  a  happy  and  prosperous  village.  A  true  account  by  a  member 
of  the  Smith  Unit  u-hich  will  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  America  what  the  civilian  population  of  France  in  the  war  zone 
are  bearing  today. 

THE  FOUR   HORSEMEN   OF   THE 
APOCALYPSE 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ.  Net  $1.90 

Authorized  Translation  by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 


A   superb   drama   of   modern   life,    leading   up   to   and 
describing  the  tirst  stage  of  the  great  War  in  France. 
The  "  Four  Horsemen  "  are  Pestilence,  War,  Famine 
and  Death,  who  precede  the  Great  Beast  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations. 

The  work  of  a  great  genius  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  by  the  weeks  of  tension,  violence  and  horror  which 
culminated  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
and  bv  the  splendor  of  the  Spirit  of  France  under  the 
Trial. 

WORK-A-DAY  WARRIORS 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  LEE.  Net  $1.50 
Illustrates  in  moving  verse  the  arduous  realities  and 
infinite  humors  of  the  soldier's  life  on  the  battlefield  of 
Flanders  and  France. 

BRITIAN  AFTER  THE  PEACE 

Revolution  or  Reconstruction. 

By  BROUGHAM  VILLIERS.  Net  $2.50 

It  is  here  argued  that  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war  is  essentially  a  revolutionary  one,  in  the 
sense  that  implies  the  making  of  fundamental  changes 
in  a  rapid  manner  instead  of  by  the  slower  methods  of 
reform  and  evolution.  To  attempt  to  show  how  this 
revolution  may  be  carried  out  in  a  peaceful  way,  "  in 
due  form  of  law,"  avoiding  violence,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  work,  which  deals  in  a  vigorous  and  independent 
way  with  the  problems  of  demobilization,  industrial 
control,  taxation,  agricultural  reform  and  small  hold- 
ings, the  probable  effects  of  the  war  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  foreign  policy  of  the  future,  and  the  reaction 
of  European  politics  on  British  problems.  The  book 
sets  forth  no  Utopian  schemes,  but  is  a  sane  effort  at 
constructive  imagination,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  the  Peace. 

THE  FABRIC  OF  DREAMS 

By  KATHERINE  TAYLOR  CRAJL.  Net  $2.50 

In  this  comprehensive  volume,  Mrs,.  Craig,  the  talented 
occultist,  brings  together  from  widely  scattered  sources, 
many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
facts  and  the  theories  about  dreams  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  human  history  to  the  latest  psycho-analytical 
discoveries  of  Freud  and  Jung. 

In  addition  she  describes  the  best-authenticated  in- 
stances of  dream  fulfilment,  deals  with  the  different 
old  and  new  systems  of  dream  interpretation  and 
dream  symbolism,  and  gives  a  very  full  and  valuable 
reference  list  of  dream  symbols. 

THE  BELOVED  CAPTAIN  asnkdet°cthheesr 

By  DONALD  IIANKEY,  Net  ode. 

Author  of  "A  Student  in  Arms." 

Nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  connection  with 
the  great  war  than  "The  Beloved  Captain."  Every 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  American  army,  every  mother 
and  father  at  home,  should  read  this  little  book. 


THE  THIRD  ESTATE 

By  MARJORIE  BOWEN.  -  Net  $1.75 

A  forceful  and  spirited  story  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Episodes  of  those  troublous  and  soul-stirring  times 
form  the  background  for  a  superb  portrayal  of  the 
brilliant  and  cruel  Marepiis  de  Sarcey  and  those  men 
and  women  unfortunate  enough  to  cross  his  path. 
The  author  has  drawn  this  tumultuous  epoch  with  an 
intensity  of  vigor  and  a  romantic  interest  that  raise  it 
from  the  dead  ashes  of  prosaic  history  to  a  vivid  drama 
of  human  life. 

THE  GREAT  EXPECTANCY 

By  MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE.  Net  35c. 
A  charming  little  essay  on  the  impressions  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  a  remote  southern  valley.  It  has 
a  heart  interest  similar  to  "Home  to  Him's  Muvver," 
with  which  it  is  uniform. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  ADVENTURERS 
IN  THE  EAST 

By  ARNOLD  WRIGHT.  Net  $4.00 

In  the  years  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
English  made  their  initial  efforts  to  establish  them- 
selves as  traders  in  the  East.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
merchant  adventurer — the  true  adventurer  who  seeks 
fortune  by  his  daring  enterprise  and  his  mother  wit. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  mingled  their  elements  in  what 
was  in  essence  one  of  the  most  romantic  dramas  of  the 
world's  history.  The  author's  aim  has  not  been  so 
much  to  write  exhaustive  history  as  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  personalities  of  those  engaged  in  this 
great  work — those  men  who  started  out  to  build  up  a 
commercial  connection  and  ended  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  dominion  over  alien  peoples  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days. 

FURTHER  INDISCRETIONS 

By  A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE.  Net  $5.00 
"  There  are  not  enough  indiscretions."  was  the  only 
criticism  leveled  at  "  Memories  Discreet  and  Indis- 
creet." one  of  the  most  successful  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences of  recent  years.  "  A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance"  therefore  decided  to  be  more  indiscreet. 
Among  those  who  appear  in  the  pages  of  her  new 
volume  are  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Alexandra,  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Archbishop  Temple.  Lord  Brampton,  "Old  Q,"  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  ubiquitous  German 
Emperor,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Henry  Labouchere,  to 
name  only   a   feu. 

WHEN  CHENAL  SINGS  THE 

«*  MARSEILLAISE  "    and  Other  Sketches. 

By  WYTHE  WILLIAMS,  author  of  "Passed  by  the 
Censor."  Net  50c. 

This  description  of  ChenaPs  singing  of  the  "Marseil- 
laise" will  take  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  masterpiece. 


GIRLS9  CLUBS :  Their  Organization  and  Management 


By  HELEN  J.  FERRIS.     With  an  Introduction  by  Jane   Deeter  Rippin. 


Net  $2.00 


"What  have  other  workers  witli  girls  found  successful?"  This  is  the  question  which  confronts  every  leader  of  girls. 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  this  book  on  Girls'  Club  work.  Six  years  ago  Miss  Ferris  started  upon  her  work  of  organ- 
izing girls'  clubs  among  -iris  of  a  large  store.  "  What  shall  I  do  in  my  clubs?  What  would  help  me?  "  These  questions 
confronted  her  constantly.  To  other  leaders  of  experience  she  turned  for  help.  To  many  workers  with  girls  she  went 
— workers  in  large  business  houses,  settlements,  churches,  schools,  libraries,  and  Y.  W.  (\  A.  All  gladly  cooperated  in 
"  passing  along"  good  ideas.  From  this  experience  of  many  workers  with  girls  the  material  has  been  gathered  and  has 
been  centered  in  a  definite,  practical  way. 
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Our  Deafened  Soldiers 

A  Problem  of  the  Near  Future 
By  Rose  Goldsmith  Stern 

CHAIRMAN   OK  WELFARE   WORK    FOR    DEAF    MUTES,   NATIONAL   COUNCIL  OF   JEWISH  WOMEN 


OF  the  many  evils  which  are  bound  to  confront  us 
as  an  outcome  of  the  war,  there  will  be  one  for 
which  the  general  public  is  at  present  woefully 
unprepared.  I  am  speaking  of  those  noble  men 
rendered  deaf  through  their  devotion  to  their  country.  There 
are  considerable  numbers  of  soldiers  whose  sensitive  organs  of 
hearing  cannot  stand  the  noise  and  din  of  battle,  who  will 
return  to  home  and  country  totally  deaf.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  for  them,  and  how  are  we  going  to  help  them  adapt 
themselves  to  the  situation? 

Most  people  look  upon  persons  devoid  of  hearing  as  a 
group  distinct  and  different  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
family.  They  regard  them  as  beings  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  self-support  and  independent  living,  and  consider 
them  fit  esses  for  hemes,  or  institutions  where  specially  trained 
workers  know  the  art  of  communicating  with  them. 

It  was  only  recently  that  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  th:'  ordinary  layman  regards  such  unfortunates, 
and  how  the  imperative  need  of  educating  and  training  them 
to  become  useful  members  of  society  is  still  largely  unrecog- 
nized. As  national  chairman  of  Welfare  Work  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  under  a  large  organization,  I  had  occasion  to  send  out 
questionnaires  to  ascertain  the  need  for  this  work  in  the  vari- 
ous cities.  Many  of  the  answers  were  so  far  off  the  mark 
that  I  wondered  how  intelligent  persons  could  be  so  ignor- 
ant on  a  subject  that  concerns  the  life 
and  happiness  of  over  90,000  fellow 
Americans.  Quite  a  few  regarded  the 
deaf  as  a  class  of  invalids  or,  worse  still, 
as  absolute  incompetents.  One  section- 
chairman  wrote  me  that  her  committee 
made  the  rounds  of  all  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  but  could  not  find  a  single 
deaf  person  in  her  city  (one  of  the  ten 
largest  in  the  United  States).  Another 
stated  that  all  "such  cases"  were  being 
cared  for  in  hospitals  and  institutions 
and  consequently  did  not  require  special 
welfare  work.  Were  we  to  show  such  an 
attitude  towards  our  injured  soldiers,  we 
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should  create  a  morbid  and  melancholy  state  of  mind  which 
would  add  greatly  to  their  already  sufficient  cause  for  un- 
happiness  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  a  greater  burden  on  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  public  should  be  enlightened  on  the 
subject  of  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  those  who,  normal  and 
intelligent  in  every  respect,  lack  only  the  sense  of  hearing? 
Has  a  person  devoid  of  hearing  not  a  brain  and  thinking 
mind  the  same  as  all  other  human  beings?  Has  he  not 
hands  to  work  with,  eyes  to  see  with,  and  speech  that  can 
and  should  be  cultivated?  Why  then  place  him  in  a  class 
apart  and  treat  him  as  different  from  his  fellow-men?  It  is 
this  misunderstanding  and  consequent  lack  of  sympathy  that 
forms  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  deaf,  and  that, 
in  the  interest  of  our  returning  heroes,  must  be  avoided. 

Our  soldiers  and  heroes,  suddenly  bereft  of  hearing,  must 
be  met  with  loving  sympathy  and  persevering  effort  on  our 
part,  and  it  must  be  our  constant  aim  to  make  their  loss  as 
light  a  burden  as  possible.  We  must  assist  them  to  recon- 
struct their  lives  and  to  suit  their  vocations  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  they  are  about  to  face. 

All  deaf  persons  respect  and  appreciate  intelligent  interest 
in    their    welfare.      How   much    more   will    those   only    lately 
deprived  of  the  power  to  hear  welcome  a  kindly  help  over  the 
first  difficult  stumbling  blocks!     We  must  hold  out  a  friendly 
hand,    but  while   doing  so  must   always 
bear    in    mind    that    no    afflicted    person 
cares  to   have   his   affliction   noticed   un- 
necessarily. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  service 
that  can  be  rendered  our  deaf  soldiers 
is  to  teach  them  the  art  of  lip-reading. 
This  phase  of  our  problem  is  being 
largely  dealt  with  by  the  educators  of 
the  deaf,  who  are  devoting  much  thought 
and  time  to  working  out  a  schedule. 
They  have  organized  for  this  purpose 
the  Reconstruction  Service  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  have  affiliated  them- 
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selves  with  the  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
latter  is  the  central  office  of  information  for  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  deaf,  and  publishes  the  Volta  Review,  a  journal 
devoted  to  their  interests.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  founded  and  endowed  this  institu- 
tion for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowedge  relating  to 
the  deaf. 

The  Reconstructive  Unit  recognizes  five  definite  lines  of 
work  in  behalf  of  our  soldiers:  1.  To  aid  the  deafened 
men  to  retain  their  normal  speech,  which  is  apt  to  suffer  if 
it  falls  into  disuse.  2.  To  teach  them  to  read  the  lips  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  3.  To  educate  employers  to  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  lip-reading,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  em- 
ployment of  the  deaf.  4.  Where  some  hearing  is  preserved, 
to  develop  and  re-educate  that  hearing  in  hopes  of  possible  re- 
covery; and  5.  To  give  vocational  guidance  to  those  who 
must  enter  new  and  unaccustomed  fields  of  labor. 

While  this  is  a  splendid  beginning  of  a  very  necessary 
work,  it  is  essential  that  more  publicity  be  given  it,  and  that 
all  of  us  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
this  particular  kind  of  infirmity.  I  should  like  to  see  it  adver- 
tised through  every  available  channel  and  feel  that  many 
more  men  and  women  would,  if  they  knew  of  the  great  need 
which  now  exists,  respond  to  the  call  of  taking  up  the  ele- 
ments of  lip-reading  so  that  they  in  turn  can  teach  our  sol- 
diers. Many  opportunities  are  being  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work. 

Col.  Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  one  of  America's  foremost 
otologists,  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  a  plan  to  provide  a 
corps  of  women  teachers  of  lip-reading  to  be  ready  when 
required.  The  Chicago  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
has  likewise  taken  steps  for  working  out  a  schedule  which  is 
excellent  in  its  conception.  They  are  preparing  to  have  teach- 
ers available  for  service  any  hour  in  the  day  every  day  in  the 
week  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  P.  m.  This  program  is  under  the 
care  of  the  director  of  the  Henry  B.  Flavill  School  of  Occu- 
pations at  Hull  House. 

Other  communities  should  fall  in  line  by  establishing  cen- 
ters where  similar  information  can  be  disseminated.  Almost 
every  city  of  consequence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast  already  has  special  schools  adapted  to  this  training.  The 
Kinzie  School  for  Speech  and  Lip-Reading  in  Philadelphia  is 
doing  splendid  work  along  these  lines,  as  are  the  Mueller- 
Waller  School,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Bruhn  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Nitchie  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  in  New 
York.  The  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington  also  provides 
a  course  of  training  for  teachers.  Yet,  despite  these  excellent 
beginnings,  there  are  as  yet  not  enough  taking  up  this  work 
to  cope  with  the  huge  problem  of  the  near  future.  When 
once  we  have  trained  teachers,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  induce 
the  local  school  boards  to  provide  special  classes  in  their  night 
schools. 

A  person  who  has  formerly  heard  and  has  at  his  command 
a  large  vocabulary  readily  adapts  himself  to  understanding 
conversation  from  the  mere  motion  of  the  lips.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  a  two-act  playlet  given  entirely  without  audible 
SDeech.  for  the  demonstration  of  lip-reading.  To  me,  who 
cannot  read  the  lips,  it  seemed  marvelous  to  watch  the  inter- 
ested expression  on  the  faces  of  those  present.  Many  of 
them  were  able  to  follow  every  word  and  found  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  watching  the  development  of  the  plot.  The  audi- 
ence was  composed  entirely  of  persons  who  had  either  wholly 
or  partially  lost  their  hearing  late  in  life  and  had  taken  a 
short  course  in  speech-reading.  One  of  the  men,  now  totally 
deaf,  said:     "With  the  ability  to  read  the  lips  I  scarcely  no- 


tice that  I  cannot  hear."  Another  told  me  that  the  deaf 
who  are  properly  trained  have  many  advantages  which  hear- 
ing people  do  not  enjoy.  They  are  not  disturbed  by  outward 
noises  and  interruptions,  and  can  therefore  do  better  work. 
At  moving-picture  shows  they  can  follow  all  the  dialogues  on 
the  screen.  On  one  occasion,  while  witnessing  a  film  play, 
I  sat  next  to  a  deaf  man  and  was  much  amused  by  his  many 
outbursts  of  laughter.  He  was  enjoying  the  side  remarks 
made  by  the  players  in  the  picture,  which  to  the  rest  of  the 
audience  were  absolutely  incomprehensible. 

To  return  to  our  special  classes  for  the  war  deaf:  we 
should  use  every  effort  to  persuade  school  authorities  to  de- 
velop extension  schools.  Here  the  men  will  be  able  to  take 
a  course  in  speech-reading  after  working  hours,  or,  if  they  pre- 
fer, during  their  noon  recess.  A  system  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  those  who  have  never  learned  a  trade  would  be  an 
immense  advantage.  Individual  needs  must  always  be  stud- 
ied, and  care  taken  to  guard  against  indiscriminate  classing 
together  of  men  of  all  degrees  of  mental  development.  We 
must  secure  the  cooperation  of  our  public  libraries  and  have 
them  provide  magazines,  newspapers  and  books  devoted  to 
special  instruction  for  the  deaf. 

There  is  still  another  channel  through  which  we  can  edu- 
cate our  boys,  and  this  overlaps  one  of  the  most  necessary  ele- 
ments in  the  work  the  public  can  do  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  happiness.  This  is  through  the  medium  of  carefully 
planned  recreation  and  suitable  entertainments. 

There  is  no  greater  diversion  for  a  deaf  person  than  mov- 
ing pictures.  These  plays  are  a  Godsend  to  them,  for  they 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  drama  of  the  times  in  a  way 
which  yields  pleasure  as  well  as  information.  Card  parties 
and  dances  ought  also  to  be  planned  for  them,  for  they  are 
both  much  enjoyed.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  they  keep 
time  to  music,  even  though  unable  to  hear,  and  the  absence 
of  it  is  as  much  noticed  as  it  would  be  by  us  at  similar 
functions. 

I  believe  in  organizations  and  social  clubs.  While  I  claim 
that  the  deaf  are  equal  to  their  hearing  friends  in  every  re- 
spect and  should  be  treated  accordingly,  I  still  feel  that  there 
is  an  unexpressed  bond  of  comradeship  and  sympathy  amongst 
persons  similarly  afflicted,  and  that  they  derive  much  satis- 
faction from  associating  with  others  of  their  kind. 

There  are  at  present  a  number  of  large  associations  com- 
posed exclusively  of  and  for  the  deaf.  In  any  of  these,  new 
members  are  always  welcomed  with  delight.  Chief  amongst 
them  is  the  National  Fraternal  Society  of  Deaf,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf.  The  former  is  a  beneficial 
lodge  and  has  a  membership  roll  of  3,200,  rapidly  increasing, 
and  an  indemnity  fund  of  $165,000.  The  other  is  intended 
more  for  the  educational,  social  and  industrial  advancement 
of  the  deaf.  Both  are  national  in  scope  and  have  representa- 
tives and  offices  in  many  localities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

More  intimate  knowledge  of  these  can  be  obtained  from 
any  school  or  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
deaf,  or  through  the  Volta  Bureau.  I  should  advise  all  deaf 
war  patriots  to  join  either  one  or  both  of  these  organi- 
zations, as  they  will  then  be  in  direct  communication  with 
every  field  of  activity  which  may  prove  helpful  to  them. 
There  are  also  many  church  societies  for  the  deaf,  and  these 
have  their  literary  circles  and  recreation  centers  to  supply 
spiritual  needs.  In  every  city  in  which  deaf  people  are  to 
be  found,  the  churches  should  provide  means  of  religious  in- 
struction in  a  form  which  they  can  follow. 

Wherever  these  circles  are  established  it  will  be  advisable  to 
have  a  committee  whose  chairman,   if  not  deaf  himself,  has 
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a  direct  personal  or  family  interest  in  the  problem.  To  mem- 
bers of  his  or  her  committee  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  deaf  members  and  of  taking 
a  special  interest  in  one  or  more  individuals,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  treat  with  them  as  a  class.  It  will  make  it  easier 
to  reach  their  hearts,  and  through  their  hearts  their  confidence 
and  trust.  The  committee  should  arrange  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly programs  and  secure  lecturers  and  speakers.  In  large 
cities  there  are  always  ministers  or  laymen  available  to  re- 
spond to  such  a  call,  and  for  smaller  towns  there  are  traveling 
missionaries.  The  writer  has  been  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work  for  nearly  five  years,  and  in  all  that  time  has  al- 
ways been  met  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  men  she  called  upon  to  address  the 
meetings. 

Second  only  to  the  educational  aid  we  can  give  our  deaf 
is  the  help  we  can  render  in  providing  them  with  healthy, 
congenial  occupations.  There  are  many  avenues  of  employ- 
ment which  should  be  open  to  our  deaf  soldiers  where  their 
lack  of  hearing  will  not  interfere.  Heretofore,  when  I  ac- 
costed a  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  my  search  for  em- 
ployment for  one  of  my  own  deaf  proteges,  I  was  frequently 
told  that  "in  business  men  cannot  spare  the  time  to  teach 
an  individual  or  to  give  him  special  attention."  How  lack- 
ing some  people  are  in  love  for  humanity,  and  how  little  they 
are  inclined  to  put  themselves  out  for  the  sake  of  others.  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  debt  we  owe  our  war  deaf, 
this  state  of  affairs  must  not  continue.  We  are  apt  to  form 
prejudices  on  account  of  old  traditions,  but  the  day  is  fast 
waning  when  deafness  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  handicap. 
Those  who  come  into  daily  contact  with  these  people  know 
for  a  certainty  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  many  occu- 
pations. 

There  are  a  few  large  corporations  which  have  tested  the 
capabilities  of  the  deaf,  foremost  among  them  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Tire  Co.,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  about  four  hun- 
dred deaf — most  of  them  mutes — are  actively  and  satisfac- 
torily assisting  in  manufacture.  This  firm  advertises  con- 
stantly in  all  the  papers  and  journals  circulated  amongst  the 
deaf  and  offers  as  an  inducement  to  refund  all  railroad  fares 
to  those  coming  from  other  towns. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  three  hundred  in  its  Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh  plants,  and  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
in  Philadelphia  employs  upwards  of  sixty  deaf  mutes.  Among 
others  I  could  cite  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis;  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  Erie,  Pa.;  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  East  Pittsburgh,  and  Stetson's  hat  factory  in 
Philadelphia.  The  aircraft  factory  in  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  has  a  number  on  its  roll  at  present,  and  other  industries 
are  more  than  willing  to  take  all  who  apply.  Are  not  these 
illustrations  selected  from  amongst  our  largest  industries 
proof  sufficient  that  the  deaf  are  as  efficient  workmen  as  any 
others? 

Many  firms  should  follow  these  worthy  examples.  Those 
injured  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  patriotic  duties  have  a 
right  to  expect  every  consideration  from  those  for  whom  they 
made  the  sacrifice.  We  must  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to 
rehabilitate  them  in  their  former  trades  and  positions,  and 
every  care  should  be  exercised  to  spare  their  feelings  and  cause 
no  unnecessary  pain  by  a  show  of  selfish  reluctance  to  employ 
them,  or  even  by  too  evident  motives  of  sympathy  with  their 
defect. 

The  deaf  are  inclined  to  be  supersensitive  on  the  subject 
of  their  deficiency,  and  are  therefore  easily  discouraged.     Ap- 


plying for  a  position  and  meeting  with  a  rebuff  will  so  dis- 
hearten an  afflicted  person  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
apply  elsewhere. 

For  this  reason  there  should  be  some  central  agency  or, 
better  still,  a  national  employment  bureau,  where  all  persons 
willing  to  give  occupation  to  the  deaf  could  register,  stating 
the  class  of  labor  required.  Here  also  the  unemployed  deaf 
could  leave  their  names  and  addresses,  mentioning  the  kind 
of  work  they  would  find  congenial.  The  Deaf  Mutes'  Jour- 
nal in  New  York  has,  I  believe,  such  an  office,  as  has  also 
the  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Jewish  Deaf  in  New  York 
city.     Others  on  a  larger  scale  should  be  started. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  in  large  corporations  where 
considerable  numbers  could  be  engaged  a  special  foreman 
should  be  installed  to  deal  with  the  deaf  employe.  He  must 
be  made  to  speak  slowly,  articulate  clearly,  and  be  sure  he  has 
the  attention  of  the  workman  he  is  addressing.  This  would 
insure  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  men  the  avoidance 
of  any  misunderstanding  of  orders  or  instructions.  More 
mistakes  are  occasioned  by  not  understanding  directions  than 
through  inability  to  comply  with  them. 

Furthermore,  there  should  be  a  single  standard  of  wage  or 
salary,  whether  the  workmen  are  normal  or  deaf,  and  no  dif- 
ference tolerated  in  favor  of  those  who  hear.  I  say  this 
advisedly,  for  it  is  only  too  frequently  the  case  that  employers 
take  advantage  of  those  who  cannot  defend  their  rights.  Fre- 
quently the  deaf,  who  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  what 
they  are  doing,  accomplish  even  better  results  than  do  their 
neighbors  who  lose  considerable  time  while  gossiping  with 
each  other. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  reference  to  employment 
which  I  would  emphasize.  The  workmen's  compensation 
law  has  caused  many  managers  to  hesitate  to  engage  deaf 
persons.  In  consequence,  the  passing  of  this  act  has  closed 
many  doors  to  them  unnecessarily.  While  this  is  right  and 
just  in  some  cases  where  the  work  is  particularly  dangerous, 
under  normal  conditions  the  deaf  are  no  more  liable  to  injury 
than  are  others.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  much  more 
watchful  and  meet  with  comparatively  few  accidents.  Why 
not  let  them  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  can  do  the 
work  required?  The  departments  of  industry  which  are  ob- 
viously not  safe  for  them  they  would  not  seek. 

Among  those  classes  of  occupation  which  should'  be 
avoided  are: 


Factories  or  yards  where  overhead  cranes  or  shifting  engines 
are  used. 

Work  on  or  near  railroad  tracks  where  hearing  is  essential  to  warn 
of  approaching  danger. 

Positions  as  chauffeurs,  conductors,  or  motormen. 

Unsuited  for  other  reasons  are  positions  as  salesmen,  where 
conversation  forms  the  main  factor,  or  any  form  of  work 
requiring  the  use  of  the  telephone  or  constant  intercourse 
with  others. 

Among  the  many  lines  where  the  deaf  may  be  easily  and 
profitably  employed  may  be  mentioned: 

Almost  all  kinds  of  unskilled  routine  work. 

Most  occupations  or  trades  at  which  they  were  engaged  before 
the  war. 

As  motion-picture  machine  operators,  and  in  all  branches  of 
photography. 

Typewriting,  comptometer  operating,  filing,  and  general  clerical 
work  where  no  dictation  is  necessary. 

General  farm  work. 

Greenhouse  work  and   landscape  gardening. 

As  stock-room  and  shipping  clerks. 

Skilled  work  in  plumbing,  tailoring,  cigar-making,  carpentering, 
baking,  printing,  book-binding,  etc. 

Civil    service    work    in    many    lines,    especially    in    the    post    office 
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and    the    mint,    where    care    and    accuracy    especially    are    demanded. 
Classifying    and    cataloguing   books    in    a    library. 
Drafting  and   architectural  work. 
Power  machine  sewing. 
Winding  wire  spools. 
Making  switchboards  and   electrical   apparatus. 

I  could  continue  indefinitely,  as  the  possibilities  for  our  deaf 
soldiers  are  many,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
find  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

In  one  other  way  can  the  community  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing need  after  the  return  of  our  crippled  and  injured  men, — 
namely,  to  provide  homes  for  those  who  may  be  completely 
disabled.  For  these  unfortunate  ones  I  would  recommend 
cheerful  surroundings  and  companionable  associates.  Infirm 
deaf  should  be  admitted  to  homes  where  they  can  mix  with 
others  of  their  kind,  and  where  their  affliction  is  especially 
catered  to.  Here  they  will  be  happier  and  more  content 
than  where  they  are  indiscriminately  placed  among  people  who 
cannot  communicate  with  them. 

In  one  such  home  started  some  years  ago  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  deaf,  near  Philadelphia,  there  are  at  present  four  in- 
mates who  are  not  only  deaf,  but  blind  as  well.     In  other 


surroundings  these  people  would  be  most  unhappy,  but  here, 
amongst  their  own,  they  have  found  solace  and  contentment. 
They  understand  each  other  and  through  the  sense  of  touch 
have  become  able  to  hold  unspoken  conversations. 

When  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  these  sadly  afflicted 
men  one  day,  I  sat  next  to  him,  unable  to  make  a  single  im- 
pression in  answer  to  his  written  remarks.  Finally,  after 
waiting  for  some  sign  of  life  from  me,  he  wrote  on  his  tablet, 
"Please  spell  out  the  words  with  your  fingers  into  the  palm 
of  my  hand."  The  barrier  fell  in  an  instant,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  we  were  engaged  in  quite  an  interesting  con- 
versation. I  felt  delighted  that  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand, and  he  surely  enjoyed  being  able  to  communicate  with 
a  stranger. 

What  little  effort  it  required  to  bring  happiness  to  this 
lonely  man,  and  what  a  satisfaction  there  was  in  it  for  me, 
who  gave  but  one  short  hour  of  my  time!  Is  there  not  much 
that  we  can  do  when  the  cry  for  aid  is  so  loud  and  close? 
Let  us  not  wait  until  the  call  is  at  our  very  doors,  but  be 
ready  to  hold  out  welcoming  hands  when  these  injured  heroes 
come  home. 


The  Story  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Trial 

Bv   Victor  S.   Yarros 
II.     The  Case  for  the   Prosecution 


THE  indictment  returned  in  September,  1917, 
against  166  persons  prominently  identified  with  the 
I.  W.  W.  was  a  document  of  thirty-two  pages.  It 
comprised  five  counts.  Each  count  charged  conspir- 
acy— a  combination  or  agreement  to  commit  a  specific  crim- 
inal offence.  A  conspiracy  is  defined  in  all  the  law  books  as 
a  combination  or  agreement  to  do  an  unlawful  thing  or  a 
lawful  thing  in  an  unlawful  way.  The  gist  of  the  crime  con- 
sists in  the  corrupt,  unlawful  agreement,  but  the  agreement 
itself  may  be  established  by  inference,  as  a  deduction  from 
conduct  that  discloses  the  common  unlawful  design. 

What  were  the  conspiracies  with  which  the  defendants  were 
charged?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  first  in  the  counts  of 
the  indictment.  The  first  of  these  charges  a  conspiracy  "by 
force  to  prevent,  hinder  and  delay  the  execution  of  certain 
laws  of  the  United  States" — namely,  all  the  resolutions  and 
acts  of  congress  passed  between  April  6  and  June  16,  1917, 
with  reference  to  the  war  with  Germany,  the  appropriations 
therefor,  etc.  The  second  part  of  the  same  count  charges  that 
the  defendants,  as  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  managers  and 
leaders,  had  engaged  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  and  had  em- 
ployed felonious  and  forcible  means,  such  as  assaults,  threats, 
sabotage,  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  right  of  employers,  la- 
borers and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  knowing  and 
intending  that  such  acts  and  methods  should  interfere  with 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war;  that  they  had  required 
members  to  refuse  to  register  or  submit  to  the  draft ;  and  that 
the  defendants  and  their  organization  had  planned  to  rescue 
forcibly  and  conceal  members  who  might  be  proceeded  against 
for  such  refusal  and  failure  to  do  their  duty. 

The  second  count  charged  conspiracy  to  injure,  oppress  and 
threaten  great  numbers  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
furnishing  ships,  fuel,  munitions,  etc.,  to  the  United  States  for 
its  operations  against  Germany.    The  third  charges  conspiracy 


to  induce  or  compel  thousands  to  refuse  to  register  or  submit 
to  the  draft,  and  to  induce  or  command  other  thousands  to 
desert  the  service  of  the  government  in  time  of  war. 

The  fourth  count  charged  conspiracy  to  print  and  circulate 
disloyal,  seditious  and  unpatriotic  literature  and  periodicals, 
and  to  cause  insubordination  and  disloyalty  by  means  of  pub- 
lications or  speeches. 

The  fifth  count  charged  conspiracy  to  violate  the  postal 
laws  by  putting  in  the  mails  papers  and  circulars  which  advo- 
cated fraud  against  employers  by  means  of  sabotage,  inefficient 
service,  retardation  of  production,  the  turning  out  of  unmar- 
ketable commodities,  etc.  This  last  count,  it  may  be  stated, 
was  dismissed  by  the  trial  judge  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial, 
just  before  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  the  prose- 
cution did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  court's  ruling  by  any  seri- 
ous argument  or  objection. 

To  support  the  conspiracy  charges,  in  the  admitted  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  the  government  introduced  voluminous  tes- 
timony. Seven  weeks  were  required  to  present  the  evidence 
for  the  government — evidence  of  strikes,  of  sabotage,  of  other 
"overt  acts" — letters,  telegrams,  editorials  in  party  organs,  cir- 
culars, resolutions,  etc. — from  which  evidence  the  inference 
VI  as  drawn  that  a  conspiracy  to  do  the  things  specified  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  defendants. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  even  to  summarize  the  testimonj 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  government.  Here,  however,  are  a 
few  specimen  bits: 

Editorial  utterances  in  I.  W.  W.  organs  denouncing  the 
war,  calling  it  a  war  to  collect  the  debts  of  Wall  street,  ad- 
vising the  calling  of  a  general  strike  to  stop  or  prevent  war, 
and  declaring  that  the  I.  W.  W.  is  unalterably  opposed  to  war 
and  conscription. 

Editorial  utterances  accusing  the  Wilson  administration  of 
treachery,   duplicity  and   hypocrisy,   and   saying    that   the  con- 
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duct  of  the  administration  has  opened  the  eyes  of  labor  to  the 
true  nature  of  political  government,  which  is  "the  strike- 
breaking, stool-pigeoning,  and  strike-breaking  bureau  of  the 
bourgeoisie." 

Editorial  utterances  and  pamphlets  threatening  "action" 
against  conscription  and  characterizing  all  talk  of  democracy 
and  liberty  in  connection  with  the  war  as  "so  much  bunk." 

Utterances  extolling  sabotage,  exulting  in  the  alleged  dread 
of  it  by  the  capitalistic  class  and  sneering  at  moral  objections 
to  it. 

Appeals  to  various  classes  of  workers  to  prepare  to  go  out 
on  a  strike  at  a  moment's  notice  in  order  to  secure  the  release 
of  men  who  had  been  arrested  for  failure  to  register  under  the 
draft  act. 

One  resolution  adopted  by  a  local  of  the  I.  W.  W.  advising 
all  members  to  resist  conscription  "by  refusing  to  join  any 
band  of  potential  murderers  or  by  any  other  effective  method 
deemed  advisable." 

Messages  and  letters  encouraging  strikes  and  planning  for 
their  extension  as  a  means  of  securing  the  release  and  return 
of  deported  miners  and  others. 

Utterances  calling  the  I.  W.  W.  a  revolutionary  organi- 
zation whose  aim  is  the  complete  destruction  of  capitalism. 

Organization  of  strikes  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Charges  of  terrorizing  mining  communities  and  disrupting 
conservative  labor  unions  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
war  attitude  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

Threatening  and  assaulting  men  for  refusing  to  strike. 

Blowing  up  and  destroying  threshing  machines. 

Stealing  parts  of  farm  machinery  and  cutting  belts  to  im- 
pede the  production  of  food. 

Advocating  the  general  burning  of  grain  and  destruction  of 
food  in  warehouses. 

Attempting  to  wreck  munition  plants  "in  order  to  put  the 
American  army  on  the  bum"  or  keeping  it  too  busy  at  home  to 
admit  of  service  overseas  in  large  contingents. 

Advising  the  placing  of  trusted  I.  W.  W.  workers  in  war 
industries  to  enable  them  the  better  to  carry  out  the  sabotage 
idea. 

Inciting  strife,  disorder  and  rebellion  as  a  means  of  crip- 
pling the  government. 

Advocating  uprisings  in  the  West  in  the  event  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  striking  successfully  in  the  East. 

Distributing  of  "stickers"  among  miners  and  other  workers 
urging  them  to  refuse  to  produce  fuel  or  other  war  material 
for  their  "masters"  and  thus  stop  the  shipping  of  supplies  to 
"the  murderous  hordes  of  Europe." 

The  government  put  about  150  witnesses  on  the  stand  to 
support  its  charges  against  the  defendants  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
It  had  obtained  some  confessions  from  former  members  and 
also  had  testimony  from  secret  agents  who  had  posed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  view  of  the  government  of  the  various  acts,  threats, 
and  plans  of  the  defendants  was,  briefly,  this — that,  unlike  the 
regular  and  conservative  labor  unions  of  the  country,  which, 
with  some  exceptions,  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment when  war  had  been  declared,  the  I.  W.  W.,  a  revolu- 
tionary organization  of  lawless  aims  and  methods  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  government,  thought  there  was  a  great  opportu- 
nity presented  to  administer  a  fatal  blow  to  the  whole  present 
economic  and  social  system.  The  leaders  determined  to  make 
war  on  the  government,  which  they  regarded  as  the  tool  of 
capitalism.  A  gigantic  conspiracy  was  formed  to  promote 
strikes,  practice  sabotage,  discourage  registration  and  enlist- 
ments, incite  internecine  warfare,  and  bring  about  a  revolu- 


tion "after  the  manner  of  the  comrades  in  Russia,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  letters  in  the  record. 

If  the  government  had  not  raided  the  headquarters  and 
branch  offices  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  had  not  apprehended  the  lead- 
ers, organizers,  lecturers  and  editors,  and  had  not  indicted 
these  while  exposing  the  plot  and  preventing  further  activity 
in  pursuance  thereof,  a  grave  situation  would  have  faced  the 
nation,  said  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution. 

True,  many  of  the  members  of  the  organization  had  no  part 
in  the  conspiracy,  admitted  the  government,  but  the  organiza- 
tion as  such  was  not  placed  on  trial.  Those  defendants  against 
whom  there  was  slight  or  no  evidence  were  discharged.  Those 
one  hundred  who  were  finally  convicted  by  the  jury,  the  prose- 
cution claimed,  had  unquestionably  promoted  the  common  de- 
sign, the  conspiracy,  against  the  government. 

Could  the  I.  W.  W.  have  proceeded  with  its  "regular"  ac- 
tivities, its  lectures,  organizing  efforts,  local  and  general 
strikes  and  sabotage,  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
without  rendering  itself  liable  to  prosecution?  Suppose  tfte 
I.  W.  W.  had  sympathized  with  the  administration  in  its  con- 
troversies with  the  Kaiser,  had  appreciated  the  inevitability  of 
war  with  Germany,  had,  at  least,  maintained  an  attitude  of 
neutrality — would  no  action  have  been  taken  against  it? 
Would  its  strikes  have  been  treated  as  all  other  strikes  have 
been? 

Many  have  asked  themselves  these  questions  since  the  in- 
dictment or  the  conviction  of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders.  In  the 
course  of  the  arguments  on  the  law  of  conspiracy  and  the 
admissibility  of  certain  pieces  of  testimony,  the  government 
attorneys  stated  frankly  that  any  I.  W.  W.  strike  was  unlaw- 
ful and  that  the  promoters  of  such  a  strike  would  have  been 
answerable  for  all  the  direct  and  necessary  consequences  of  a 
strike,  including  the  stoppage  or  retardation  of  the  production 
of  war  materials  or  munitions.  I.  W.  W.  strikes  are  unlaw- 
ful because  they  always  involve  sabotage — which  is  unlaw- 
ful— and  because  other  elements  of  illegality,  such  as  violation 
of  contracts,  intimidation,  picketing  and  threats  of  force  in- 
evitably accompany  it.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
I.  W.  W.,  affirmed  Mr.  Nebeker,  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general  and  senior  counsel,  to  change  its  program  completely, 
to  suspend  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  methods  of  warfare, 
to  give  up  sabotage  and  discontinue  its  denunciations  of  the 
government  as  the  alleged  tool  of  exploiters. 

Instead,  however,  of  suspending  its  warfare  on  the  present 
system,  or  on  the  government  that  enforced  the  laws  of  the 
system,  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  the  defendants  at  the  recent  trial, 
had  seen  fit  to  persist  in  their  course,  or  even  to  redouble  their 
efforts.  They  could  not  be  heard  to  say  that  their  aim  was 
humanitarian,  their  motive  unselfish  and  noble.  They  could 
not  be  permitted  to  plead  an  honest  desire  to  eradicate  social 
evils  and  wrongs.  Such  evils  and  wrongs  might  exist,  but  the 
law  itself  provided  ways  and  means  of  attacking  them  and 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  alleged  victims  of  injustice  and 
exploitation. 

What  the  defense  in  the  case  had  to  say  concerning  the 
several  charges  in  the  indictment,  or  the  government's  volu- 
minous evidence  in  support  of  these  charges,  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. The  jury  found  the  defendants,  all  the  defendants, 
guilty  "as  charged."  This  means  that  all  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to  hamper  and  ob- 
struct the  military  operations  of  the  United  States;  of  con- 
spiracy to  encourage  refusal  to  register,  or  even  desertion  of 
the  service ;  of  conspiracy  to  intimidate  and  threaten  and  ham- 
per manufacturers  under  contract  with  the  government  to  pro- 
duce munitions  and  materials  of  war ;  and  of  conspiracy  to  in- 
cite sedition,  disloyalty  and   rebellion.     The  jury  were  satis- 
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fied  that  the  government  had  established  its  case  against  each 
and  all  of  the  defendants  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  So  sat- 
isfied were  the  jury,  apparently,  that  they  deliberated  less  than 
two  hours  on  the  verdict,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  de- 
fendants— one  hundred — and  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
trial  or  the  unprecedented  volume  of  evidence  on  both  sides. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  respective  sets  of  attorneys  did 
not  help  the  jury  to  any  extent  in  the  almost  superhuman  task 
of  analyzing  the  evidence,  applying  it  to  each  defendant,  con- 
sidering the  weight  and  sufficiency  of  it  with  reference  to  that 
defendant,  and  determining  whether  or  not  there  was  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  his  guilt.  Practically  no  arguments  were 
made  to  the  jury  by  counsel.  The  government's  attorneys  con- 
sumed an  hour  or  so  in  summing  up.  They  could  have  had  a 
day  for  that  important  and  vital  part  of  the  trial,  for  Judge 
Landis  had  intimated  that  each  side  could  have  a  whole  day 
for  argument.  The  defense  wholly  dispensed  with  argument. 
It  submitted  its  case  to  the  jury  without  a  word.  Lawyers 
and  others  were  considerably  perplexed  by  this  bit  of  legal 
tactics.  The  privilege  of  thoroughly  arguing  a  case  is  re- 
garded as  possessing  great  value.  Only  the  lawyer  who  is 
absolutely  confident  of  the  outcome,  and  who  is  convinced  that 
the  other  side  has  utterly  failed,  and  that  the  jury  and  the 
court  are  aware  of  such  failure,  can  afford  to  renounce  the 
right  to  make  an  exhaustive  argument  and  to  review  the  evi- 
dence carefully  and  patiently.  Where  there  are  many  de- 
fendants, this  right  is  particularly  precious.  If  it  be  impos- 
sible to  save  all,  some  at  least  may  be  saved  from  conviction 
by  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  the  record  and 
thus  raising  doubt  as  to  their  guilt. 

Why  the  defense  acted  as  it  did  in  this  matter,  has  not  been 
explained.     There   is,   however,   good   reason   to   believe  that 


many  of  the  defendants  were  genuinely  surprised  by  the  ver- 
dict, as  they  had  fully  expected  an  acquittal  or  a  disagreement. 
Some  had  expressed  their  strong  belief  of  such  a  result  in 
conversations  with  friends  or  impartial  visitors  and  inquirers. 
All  had  said  again  and  again  that  Judge  Landis  was  giving 
them  a  fair  trial  and  a  square  deal. 

As  to  this  fact,  by  the  way,  there  could  hardly  be  room  for 
doubt.  Judge  Landis  was  not  unduly  technical  in  his  rulings. 
He  afforded  the  defendants  every  opportunity  to  make — to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  them — "a  clean  defense."  They  were 
allowed  to  explain  at  length  the  objects  and  aims,  the  theories 
and  philosophy,  of  the  I.  W.  W.  They  were  allowed  to  ex- 
plain the  deeds  with  which  they  were  charged,  where  no  de- 
nial of  the  charges  was  attempted.  The  court-room  was  con- 
spicuously free  from  signs  or  symptoms  of  hostility  and  preju- 
dice against  the  defendants.  The  judge  protected  them  in 
their  legal  rights  and  generously  provided  for  their  comfort 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  He  realized  the  hardships  of 
those  who  had  to  stay  in  the  county  jail  all  through  the  long 
trial  and  sought  to  mitigate  those  hardships.  The  defendants 
were  allowed  to  read  papers  and  books,  to  "take  it  easy,"  and 
even  to  lounge  and  take  naps  in  the  court-room.  These  are 
trifles,  perhaps,  but  not  wholly  insignificant  trifles. 

The  defendants  say  they  were  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
and  by  certain  official  harrying  of  their  witnesses,  especially 
those  in  military  uniform.  They  say  that  they  could  have 
summoned  many  more  witnesses  to  testify  in  their  favor,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  freely  to  appeal  for  financial  aid  and 
to  send  and  receive  mail  without  delay  or  hindrance.  Even 
as  the  record  stands,  however,  the  leading  defendants  believe 
they  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  the  case  on  appeal,  wholly 
or  partly. 


(Next  week:  The  Nature  and  Essence  of  The  Defense.) 


Sentence  Pronounced  by  Judge  Landis 

Upon  the  I.  W.  W. 


SENTENCE  was  pronounced  last  week  by  Judge 
K.  M.  Landis  upon  ninety-five  of  the  members  and 
leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  whose  trial  for  conspiracy 
under  the  espionage  act  Mr.  Yarros  is  reviewing  for 
the  Survey. 

William  D.  Hayward  and  fourteen  others  were  sentenced 
to  serve  twenty  years  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  and  to  pay  $20,000  fine  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press  despatch.  Thirty-three  others 
were  sentenced  to  serve  six  years  in  prison  and  were  fined 
$5,000  each  on  the  first  count;  ten  years  in  prison  and  $5,000 
each  on  the  second  count;  two  years  in  prison  and  $10,000 
each  on  the  third  count;  and  ten  years  in  prison  and  $10,000 
each  on  the  fourth  count. 

All  sentences  are  to  run  concurrently. 

Five  years'  imprisonment  and  $5,000  fine  on  each  of  four 
counts  were  pronounced  against  thirty-three  others  of  the  de- 
fendants, while  twelve  were  sentenced  to  serve  one  year  and 
one  day  in  prison,  with  fines  of  $5,000  each  on  the  first  and 
second  counts,  and  $10,000  each  on  the  third  and  fourth 
counts.  Ten  day  sentences  were  imposed  on  two  defendants, 
and  the  cases  of  two  others  were  continued. 

Ninety  days  were  granted  in  which  to  file  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions and  a  stay  of  seven  days  in  which  to  petition  for  bail. 

In  Judge  Landis's  review  of  the  evidence,  he  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  World  as  having  said : 


Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  organization  deliberately 
started  out  to  organize  in  the  United  States  to  help  Germany. 
Whether  some  members  of  this  organization  had  that  in  mind  or 
not  I  am  without  opinion,  which  is  unnecessary,  if  I  had  one,  to  ex- 
press on  this  occasion.  But  that  the  activities  of  the  organization 
were  necessarily  and  reasonably  calculated  to  obstruct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Service  Law  requiring  registration  on  June  5,  but  to  ob- 
struct the  activities  of  the  United  States  in  providing  itself  with  war 
equipment,  there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt. 

And  when  men  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  character  are 
placed  on  trial  and  the  proofs  brought  out  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  a  jury  to  do,  and  that  is  to  find  them  guilty.  The  jury  could 
not  have  done  anything  else  on  this  evidence  but  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty.   ... 

When  the  country  is  at  peace  it  is  a  legal  right  of  free  speech 
to  oppose  going  to  war  and  to  oppose  even  preparation  for  war. 
But  when  once  war  is  declared  this  right  ceases.  After  war  is 
declared  and  before  the  law  was  passed  to  raise  the  army  it  was 
the  legal  right  of  free  speech  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  compul- 
sory military  service  law.  But  once  that  law  was  passed  free 
speech  did  not  authorize  a  man  to  oppose  or  resist  that  law.  The 
man  that  opposes  it  or  resists  it  violates  it,  and  men  who  conspire 
to  aid  another  man  to  oppose  or  resist  it  violate  the  statute  penal- 
izing conspiracy  as  charged  in  this  indictment. 

William  D.  Haywood  is  also  quoted  as  having  said  that 
the  "temporary  withdrawal  of  a  hundred  members"  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  a  group  "comprising  nearly 
100,000  laborers"  in  the  United  States.  "The  fundamental 
truth  of  internationalism,"  he  said,  "will  grow,  and  it  cannot 
be  stopped.  The  one  big  union  will  come — it  is  bound  to — - 
even  with  me  in  the  penitentiary." 


THREE  THOUSAND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN  A   MORAL  REFORM   PARADE 


China's  Social  Challenge 

IV.     The  Christian  Movement  and  Social  Welfare 

By  J.  S.  Burgess 


OF    THE    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    CENTER    IN    CHINA 


TO  the  intelligent  observer  the  difference  between  the 
actual  programs  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Orient 
and  the  general  conception  in  America  of  what 
missions  are  doing  is  a  strange  fact.  In  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
a  large  number  of  fair-minded  persons, 
including  an  American  minister  and 
one  of  the  leading  professors  of  sociol- 
ogy from  the  United  States,  whose 
ideas  of  missions  after  careful  study 
were  changed  from  a  sort  of  indifferent 
disapproval  to  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion. The  general  relations  of  missions 
to  social  progress  are  known  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Oriental  history.  The  begin- 
nings of  modern  western  education  in 
Japan  cannot  be  described  apart  from 
the  name  of  Verbeck.  A  remarkably 
large  number  of  the  political  and  edu- 
cational leaders  of  that  empire  are 
graduates  of  the  Doshisha,  a  Chris- 
tian university  in  Kyoto.  In  later 
years  the  beginnings  of  prison  re- 
form, industrial  welfare  movements, 
and  anti-vice  campaigns  are  very 
largely  outgrowths  of  the  Christian 
movement. 


It  was  Dr.  W.  A 

who  was  requested  to 
the  institution  which 
versity.     Dr.  Tenny, 


AT   THE   CHINESE   NATIONAL   ATHLETIC    MEET 
ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN 


.  P.  Martin,  an  American  missionary, 
found  the  first  western  college  in  China,, 
has  become  the  Peking  National  Uni- 
a  former  missionary,  at  the  request  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Chihli  province,  founded! 
the  Pei  Yang  University  in  Tientsin 
and  planned  the  education  of  the  met- 
ropolitan province,  the  best  provincial 
education  system  in  China.  Many  high 
positions  in  education,  political  life, 
and  modern  business  are  filled  by  grad- 
uates of  Christian  colleges.  At  pres- 
ent the  Chinese  ministers  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and,  up 
to  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations, 
to  Germany,  were  all  graduates  of  St. 
John's  College  in  Shanghai. 

The  usual  missionary  program,  with 
its  threefold  emphasis  on  education, 
medicine  and  religious  teaching,  is  in 
China  the  agent  of  reconstructing 
whole  communities  and  of  creating  a 
new  type  of  life.  In  hundreds  of  cities 
and  villages  today  these  effects  are 
evident:  an  increase  of  general  in- 
telligence; a  greater  capacity  on  the 
part    of    young    men    and    women    to 
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OLD    BUDDHIST    PRIEST 

The  building,  the  Temple  of  the  Sleeping  Buddha,  is  nine 
leased  for  fifty  years  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  conferences  on 
social  and  religious  subjects.  The  Buddhist  no  longer  has  his 
traditional  hold  on   the   educated  people  of  the  ncz<.>  China 

support  themselves  well,  due  to  the  training  obtained  in  church 
and  school ;  a  decrease  of  prevalent  diseases ;  cleaner  and  more 
beautiful  homes;  a  new  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood; a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the 
welfare  of  the  defectives  and  of  the  poor;  the  breaking  down 
of  fixed  and  hardened  social  customs  and  a  greater  ambition 
and  zest  to  life  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women  ;  a  new 
spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  in  the  Christian  community  ; 
the  breaking  of  the  bondage  of  demonology  and  a  release  ot 
high  spiritual  hopes  and  aspirations.  While  all  these  effects 
are  not  evident  in  every  community,  they  are  the  obvious 
effects  of  Christian  missions  in  China. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper1  to  deal  more  in  detail  with 
the  part  the  Christian  movement  is  taking  in  the  distinctively 
social  program  of  the  new  China,  considering  this  term  in  the 
more  restricted  meaning  given  by  the  professional  social 
worker  in  America.     This  new  social  program  includes: 

Play,  recreation  and  athletic  games;  anti-vice  propaganda; 
public  health  ;  child  welfare;  popular  education;  social  service  ; 
work  for  defectives ;  community  welfare. 

Play,  Recreation,  and  Athletic  Games.  It  has  been  largel) 
the  result  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  baseball,  soccer  football, 
track  athletics,  and  basketball  are  played  in  all  the  great  stu- 
dent centers  of  China.  The  aversion  of  the  old  Confucian 
scholar  to  physical  exercise  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fol- 

'This    paper    concludes    Mr.    Hurgess's    series.     Earlier    articles   were:    I.    An 

Opportunity  for  American  Social   Wtfrkera,  Sept.  s,  11'17;   II.   Beginnings  of 

Social  Investigation,  Oct.  13,  1917;  III.  Social  Institutions  OKI  and  New. 
Dec.   IS,    1917. 


lowing  incident :  Two  Americans  were  playing  a  vigorous 
game  of  tennis  on  a  hot  day  in  Shanghai.  An  old-style  Chi- 
nese scholar  happening  along  the  street  stopped  and  watched 
the  antics  of  these  strange  foreigners.  At  length  he  walked 
on  the  court  and,  holding  up  his  hand,  stopped  the  game. 
Addressing  the  young  men  in  the  best  of  literary  Chinese,  he 
said:  "Gentlemen,  I  perceive  that  you  are  scholars  from  the 
honorable  country  of  America.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  rush  wildly  about 
in  this  undignified  manner  on  this  hot  day.  You  can  hire 
common  day  laborers  for  a  few  coppers  a  day  to  do  this  work 
better  than  you  can."  The  old  ideas  of  the  lack  of  dignity 
in  athletic  exercise  are  giving  place  to  a  wholesome  love  of 
exercise  and  competitive  sports.  The  first  national  Chinese 
athletic  meet  was  held  in  Peking  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  1913 
the  first  Far  Eastern  Olympic  Games,  a  contest  between 
Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines,  were  held  at  Manila. 
Among  the  moving  spirits  behind  these  meets  were  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  of  the  three  countries. 

The  playground  movement  in  China  also  has  been  started 
by  Christian  enterprise.  There  are  public  playgrounds  in 
Peking,  Tientsin,  Changsha,  Chuchow  and  Shanghai.  In 
Chuchow  a  piece  of  waste  land  was  secured ;  in  Peking  the 
drill  grounds  of  the  city  gendarme  were  lent;  in  Tientsin  the 
commissioner  of  police  lent  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation several  open  spaces;  in  Shanghai  Mr.  Xieh,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  lent  his  private  garden  for  a  playground ; 
in  Changsha  the  Yale  Mission  secured  the  grounds  of  gov- 
ernment schools  during  the  summer  months. 

A  new   type  of  social   recreation    is   being   learned    by   the 


HON.    CHIN     PANG    ! 

Mr.  Chin  is  one  of  the  greatest  Confucian  scholars  and  lit- 
erary men  of  China,  lie  was  formerly  secretary  to  ['resident 
Yuan  and  was  recently  the  minister  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  Chinese  Chris- 
tian Church,  he  is  a  modem,  progrcssrec  official,  occupying  a 
place   in   the  front   ranks  of  social  and  political  reform 
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young  men  and  women  of  China  in  the  socials  and  musicals 
held  in  missionary  homes,  missionary  colleges,  and  in  the 
Young  Women's  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
In  1910  the  North  China  Union  College  had  a  splendidly 
trained  male  glee  club  which  not  only  gave  several  excellent 
concerts  alone,  but  with  the  glee  club  of  the  Women's  Union 
College  gave  the  first  joint  concert  that  men  and  women 
singers  ever  held  in  China.  Evening  socials  of  students  and 
Church  members  are  very  common  in  the  missionary  home 
where  the  whole  range  of  social  games  is  introduced.  The 
best-equipped  social  clubs  in  China  are  undoubtedly  the  build- 
ings of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Anti-Vice  Propaganda.  Unlike  Japan,  where  in  Osaka, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  movement  the 
first  anti-vice  campaign  of  the  Orient  is  being  conducted,  no 
large  city  in  China  has  attacked  this  problem  in  an  organized 
manner.  The  Christian  community,  however,  has  been  the 
most  powerful  influence  for  clean  living  and  the  strongest 
opponent  to  the  abuses  of  concubinage.  The  only  "Door  of 
Hope"  worthy  of  the  name  is  conducted  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  Shanghai.  The  type  of  capable  and  educated 
womanhood  produced  by  the  missionary  colleges  and  the  con- 
sequent character  of  the  homes  which  the  Christian  com- 
munity produces  are  today  the  most  powerful  positive  forces 
against  the  moral  evil  in  the  Flowery  Republic. 

Public  Health.  In  national  organization  to  meet  a  great 
social  need,  the  China  Medical  Society  has  led  the  advance 
by  its  creation  of  the  Council  of   Public  Health,  made  up  of        M 


LEADERS    OF    NEW    CHINA 

At  the  left,  Chang  Po  Ling,  principal  of  the  Nankai  Govern- 
ment Middle  School  of  Tientsin.  Mr.  Chang  has  built  up  the 
finest  modern  high  school  in  his  country.  At  the  right,  Hon. 
C.  T.  Wang,  vice-speaker  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Wang  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  has  been  a  prominent  political  re- 
former and  social  and  religious  leader.  He  acted  as  inter- 
preter for  John  R.  Mott 


EX-PRESIDENT    SUN    VAT    SEN 

//  was  Dr.  Sun.  the  first  president  of  the  Chinese  republic, 
who   said:    "We   have   hod   0   -wonderful  political  revolution , 
bul  in  significance  il  does  not  compare  with  the  social  revolu- 
tion we  are  about   to  go   through" 

eleven  Christian  Chinese  and  foreign  missionaries.  Through 
this  committee  lantern  slide  lectures  are  available  to  doctors 
throughout  the  country.  A  health  publicity  bureau  has 
been  taken  charge  of  by  the  veteran  foreign  missionary  of 
Nanking,  Dr.  W.  E.  Maklin.  Dr.  Maklin  has  prepared 
and  published  widely  in  the  Chinese  press  articles  on  vacci- 
nation for  smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  other  important  sub- 
jects. Under  this  council,  health  campaigns  with  the  co- 
operation of  local  Chinese  officials  have  been  held  in  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  cities.  A  small  exhibit  on  tuberculosis 
has  been  widely  used.  Officials,  gentry,  educators,  govern- 
ment and  mission  students  and  the  general  public  are  invited 
for  different  dajs.  In  such  cities  as  Changsha  and  Peking, 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  have  seen  these  exhibits  and 
heard  the  lectures.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  new  knowledge 
has  resembled  that  displayed  in  an  old-fashioned  religious 
revival.  The  terrible  toll  of  life  from  tuberculosis,  espe- 
cially among  the  over-studious,  hollow-chested  literary  class, 
makes  the  emphasis  on  tuberculosis  especially  timely. 

Child  Welfare.  Christian  missions  have  also  bsen  the 
pioneers  in  child  welfare  work.  While  there  is  no  outstand- 
ing Christian  orphanage,  such  as  the  well-known  Okayama 
Orphanage  in  Japan,  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country 
are  direct  or  indirect  products  of  Christian  missions.  The 
Peking  Orphanage,  described  in  an  earlier  article,  has  as  its 
matron  and  head  worker  a  splendid  Christian  Chinese  wpman, 
the  sister  of  the  late  General  Chang,  the  leading  anti-opium 
reformer.  The  directors  of  this  orphanage  are  largely  active 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.     There 
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DR.    S.    H.    CHUAN 

Dr.  Chuan  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  where 
he  also  took  postgraduate  studies.  He  has  charge  of  a  special 
college  for  the  training  of  surgeons  for  the  Chinese  army,  in 
■which  he  holds  the  rank  of  surgeon-general.  He  is  a  leader 
in  China's  public  health  movement 

are  a  large  number  of  orphanages  in  other  cities  under  the 
direction  of  Chinese  Christians  or  foreign  missionaries.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,  as  in  other  countries,  have  empha- 
sized institutions  for  the  destitute  children  and  orphans. 

The  Social  Service  League  ©f  Changsha,  an  organization 
of  women  inspired  by  the  workers  of  the  Yale  Mission,  has 
led  in  the  work  of  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  and 
disease,  and  in  the  education  of  young  mothers  in  the  art  of 
child  raising.  "A  district  nurse,"  it  reports,  "specially 
trained  for  obstetrical  work,  and  two  assistants  have  been 
employed  to  help  the  needy  ones.  In  addition  to  employing 
nurses,  there  is  a  school  of  midwifery  under  consideration. 
The  object  of  the  school  will  be  to  give  the  midwives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction  in  cleanliness  until  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  obstetrical  nurses  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
secret  of  the  great  success  of  the  work  of  the  Social  Service 
League  of  Changsha  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
officials  of  the  city  and  the  doctors  has  been  enlisted,  and  their 
cooperation  is  most  valuable."  Mrs.  Hume,  of  the  Yale  Mis- 
sion, in  describing  the  work  in  Changsha,  writes  as  follows: 

The  campaign  against  infant  mortality  was  begun  by  widespread 
vaccination  against  smallpox  throughout  the  city.  The  Police  De- 
partment, which  includes  a  Bureau  of  Hygiene,  supplied  the  vaccine 
without  charge,  issued  pamphlets  and  put  up  posters  urging  the  im- 
portance of  vaccination.  A  hospital  nurse,  assisted  by  the  social 
service  worker,  established  vaccination  stations  in  four  parts  of  the 


city,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  hospitals.  The  police  magis- 
trate required  that  certificates  should  be  given  to  each  person  in 
order  that  each  might  be  identified  as  having  been  vaccinated  should 
it  become  necessary,  later  in  the  winter,  to  make  compulsory  vacci- 
nation universal.  Lectures,  similar  to  those  on  tuberculosis,  were 
given  on  The  Care  of  Children,  and  on  every  occasion  when  the 
district  nurse  thus  lectured,  a  set  of  rules  on  "How  to  Keep  the 
Baby  Well"  was  distributed.  The  league  is  trying  to  find  a  way, 
in  conjunction  with  the  police  commissioner,  by  which  the  infant 
mortality   of   the   city   may   be    regularly   ascertained. 

Three  milk  stations  for  the  free  distribution  of  milk  have  been 
opened,  in  the  north,  center,  and  southern  sections  of  the  city.  The 
milk  is  prepared  according  to  formulae  of  eight  different  strengths 
for  children  from  birth  to  two  years  of  age.  A  set  of  bottles  is 
provided  for  each  child  every  day,  each  bottle  containing  just  enough 
for  one  feeding.  The  milk  is  prepared  at  the  central  station  (the 
Yale  Hospital),  and  is  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  branch 
stations.  Tickets  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  missionary  so- 
cieties and  when  these  are  properly  signed,  they  may  be  exchanged 
for  a  daily  milk  supply  for  sick  or  weak  infants.  Those  who  can, 
pay  from  five  to  thirty  cents  a  day  according  to  the  amount  of  milk 
required.  The  results  during  the  first  month  of  distribution  sur- 
passed all  expectations,  about  two  hundred  bottles  of  prepared  feed- 
ing being  called  for  daily  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Similar  work  has  been  conducted  in  Shanghai  and  Nanking. 

Popular  Education.  Much  has  been  done  by  college  stu- 
dents either  of  mission  or  government  institutions  under  the 
leadership  of  Christian  Chinese  or  foreign  missionaries  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu,  a  teacher  at  St.  John's 
College,  Shanghai,  has  promoted  an  extensive  program  of 
service  among  students  of  his  institution.  For  many  years  a 
primary  school  has  been  run  and  supported  entirely  by  these 
college  students.  Besides  this,  a  flourishing  day  school  was 
founded  by  the  St.  John's  College  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  has  a  dormitory  with  eighty  boarders  and 
twenty  day  students.  The  school  is  now  self-supporting.  Be- 
sides paid  teachers,  twenty  college  students  give  one  or  more 
hours  a  week  to  teaching  in  this  school.  Similar  day  and 
night  schools  have  been  founded  by  college  men  in  Peking, 
Canton,  Tientsin,  and  other  cities.  The  St.  John's  College 
students  have  also  established  a  public  lecture  hall  in  a  village 
near  the  college.  Three  times  a  week  lectures  on  educational 
and  moral  subjects  are  delivered  by  the  students.  Similar 
work  has  been  done  in  the  government  lecture  halls  by  stu- 
dents of  the  American  Indemnity  College  near  Peking. 

The  Lecture  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  taken  the  lead  in  carefully  prepared  lectures 
by  experts  calculated  to  influence  whole  cities  and  provinces. 


*-*Jr  * 
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CHI  N  I  -i    B01    s<  oi   rs 
In  the  western  hills  north  of  Peking,  the  first  boy  scouts  of 
North    China   hold    their   encampments   every   summer.      The 
hills  in  the  background  arc  stripped  bare  of  even  the  smallest 

bushes  for  fuel 
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Demonstrated  lectures  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  pieces  of 
apparatus  expressly  constructed  so  as  to  be  easily  visible  to 
audiences  of  large  size  and  easily  explained.  Lectures  have 
been  prepared  on  the  following  topics: 

The  gyroscope  and  its  uses,  wireless  telegraphy,  high  and 
low  temperatures,  electricity  and  magnetism,  education, 
aeronautics,  sound,  atmosphere,  conservation,  public  health. 

In  a  lecture  campaign  in  1914  in  ten  large  cities,  137,111 
persons  attended.  In  Peking  these  lectures  were  held  in  a 
mat  shed,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  four  thousand,  situated 
in  what  was  formerly  the  emperor's  palace  gardens.  Over 
twenty  thousand  of  all  classes  attended  a  scientific  lecture  on 
High  and  Low  Temperatures.  David  Yui,  the  educational 
expert,  by  a  lecture  abundantly  illustrated  by  comparative 
charts,  has  shown  to  thousands  of  people  in  different  prov- 
inces in  a  vivid  way  the  backwardness  of  popular  education 
in  China  and  has  roused  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tional reform.  Mr.  Linn,  the  forestry  expert,  has  by  care- 
fully prepared  comparative  models  of  the  effect  on  agriculture 
of  the  lack  of  forestation  shown  the  crying  need  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees.  In  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  China  tens  of 
thousands  have  examined  these  comparative  models  and  have 
been  awakened  to  this  imperative  need. 

Social  Surveys.  The  modest  beginning  of  the  survey  of  the 
social  institutions  of  a  city  was  made  in  Peking  in  1912  in  a 
study  made  by  a  group  of  students  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Princeton  University  Center.  In  former  articles  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  institutions  studied  is  embodied.  An  extensive 
investigation  of  one  industrial  class  in  Peking,  the  jinriksha 
coolie  [the  Survey  for  October  13,  1917],  was  also  con- 
ducted by  these  students,  and  later  a  similar  investigation  was 
made  in  Shanghai.  In  several  cities  very  careful  surveys  of 
the  educational  institutions  have  been  made.  This  year  a 
thorough  study  of  this  nature  in  Soochow  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  a  committee  of  the  missionaries.  A  very  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  Christian  churches  and  church  activities, 
including  a  study  of  the  economic  standing  of  church  mem- 


TWO   CHINESE    SOCIAL   WORKERS 

At  the  left  (bareheaded)  is  Frank  Yung-Tao,  a  prominent 
Peking  merchant  who  has  now  retired  from  business  and  is 
giving  his  time  and  a  large  fortune  to  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational work.  At  the  right,  Hon.  Han  An,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  is  head  of  the  Forestry  Con- 
servation Bureau  of  the  Chinese  government 


GEN.   L.    CHANG 

The  late  Gen.  Chang  was  one  of  the  military  advisers  of 
President  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  He  spent  rn-uch  of  his  time  in 
philanthropic  and  social  work.  Besides  being  leader  of  the 
anti-opium  movement,  he  was  president  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
form Society  and  vice-president  of  the  Peking  Orphanage 
and  the  Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

bers,  is  in  progress  throughout  China.  This  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  central  committee  of  missions,  called  the 
China  Continuation  Committee. 

Work  for  Defectives.  The  only  insane  asylum  conducted 
on  modern  lines  is  under  the  management  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  Canton.  The  first  schools  for  the  blind  in  China 
were  founded  by  the  Christian  movement.  An  excellent  in- 
stitution of  this  kfnd  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Lutheran  Missionary  Society  in  Peking. 

Community  Welfare.  One  of  the  most  striking  single 
pieces  of  social  work  in  China,  which  shows  most  clearly  the 
direct  effect  of  Christian  missions,  is  that  inspired  by  Dr. 
Osgood  in  the  small  town  of  Chuchow,  a  city  of  fifteen 
thousand  people  in  the  province  of  Anhwei,  with  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Its  schools,  policing  and 
general  upkeep  are  cared  for  from  rentals  of  public  land.  The 
social  work  conducted  there  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Osgood 
as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  waste  land  by  a  company  organized  by  city 
pastor  in  1912.  The  local  pastor  in  an  effort  to  aid  Christians  re- 
ceived from  the  government  the  right  to  cultivate  lands  adjacent  to 
the  city  wall — also  to  make  use  of  a  section  of  the  city  moat  for  a 
fishery.  Reputable  non-Christians  have  also  taken  stock  in  com- 
pany, and  they  have  since  acquired  on  long  leases  at  low  rentals 
between  100  and  200  acres  privately  owned.  They  use  only  poor 
people  in  developing  the  land. 
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2.  Red  Cross  branch,  organized  in  1913.  The  Red  Cross  branch 
has  fifty  life  members  of  the  general  society.  They  have  aided 
the  Christian  Hospital  in  time  of  war,  and  also  in  one  campaign 
against  smallpox. 

3.  Reform  Society,  organized  in  1913.  The  leading  members  of 
the  above  association  are  likewise  members  of  this  organization,  viz., 
the  Chuchow  Reform  Society. 

The  Chuchow  Reform  Society.  This  was  originally  promoted  to 
aid  in  bringing  order,  in  contrast  to  former  lawlessness  in  city  and 
district.  It  was  prompted  immediately  following  a  bold  attack  on 
the  city  by  the  great  robber  band  of  the  district.  Only  the  best 
leaders  of  the  city  were  urged  to  enlist  as  charter  members,  some 
twenty  in  number. 

A  second  object  was  also  urged,  that  of  bettering  the  local  con- 
ditions. No  distinction  was  made  between  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians. Willingness  to  work  and  work  together,  was  the  great  test. 
(1)  A  close  acquaintance  with  city  leaders  was  sought.  (2)  The 
immediate  and  future  needs  of  the  city  were  carefully  studied.  (3) 
Lectures  on  sanitation  and  general  reform  were  given  and  leading 
people  and  school  children  specially  invited.  (4)  The  various  needs 
of  the  city,  as  we  saw  them,  were  laid  before  the  society.  (5)  They 
decided  upon  the  various  activities  and  sought  the  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  them  out,  and  we  supported  them  in  every  plan.  (6) 
We  especially  aided  in  lectures  and  other  educational  meetings. 

Work  that  has  been  carried  out:  Park,  playground,  building  for 
reading-room,  stone  bridge  to  park  grounds,  macadamizing  of  street, 
opening  of  streets  (regular),  building  of  four  public  lavatories, 
temperance  campaign  among  children,  special  schools  for  men  and 
women,  planting  of  trees  (forestry),  New  Year  week  of  conferences, 
developing  of  waste  land  and  aiding  of  the  poor  on  the  land,  one 
thousand  vaccinations  in  smallpox  campaign,  public  lectures,  lec- 
ture bureau. 

The  macadamized  street  cost  $1,200,  and  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  playground  was  developed  by  gifts.  The  special  schools 
were  taught  by  volunteers  and  the  money  given  by  one  man.  The 
reading-room  building  expense  was  half  met  by  subscription.  The 
local  government  has  met  the  expense  of  street  cleaning,  bridge  con- 
struction, building  of  lavatories.  The  development  of  waste  land 
is  met  by  men  taking  shares  in  company,  said  shares  to  pay  no  in- 
terest for  three  years. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  the 
really  fundamental  work  of  social  reconstruction  in  China 
must  be  done  by  Chinese  leaders.  The  foreigners  may  initi- 
ate certain  pieces  of  work  as  a  demonstration,  but  recon- 
structing the  social  order  depends  upon  the  development  of 
young  Chinese  social  leaders  who  know  the  life  and  condi- 
tions of  their  own  nation  and  who  have  a  vision  of  what 
China  may  accomplish  if  she  adapts  to  her  needs  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  how  to  guide  the  social  forces  of  a  republic 
gained  from  a  study  of  western  life.  For  this  reason  the 
inducing  of  Chinese  students,  both  from  mission  and  govern- 
ment colleges,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  social  problems  is 
especially  significant.  In  Peking  a  club  numbering  some  four 
hundred  college  man,  with  representatives  from  nearly  every 
one  of  the  forty-two  high  schools  and  colleges  of  that  city, 
has  since  1912,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Center,  been  considering  an  extensive  program  of  so- 
cial welfare. 

They  now  have  charge  of  three  public  playgrounds,  sev- 
eral night  schools  for  servants  and  poor  boys,  a  public  lecture 
hall,  where  public  health,  general  education  and  citizenship 
are  dealt  with  by  students  in  lectures  to  the  common  people, 
a  modest  social  settlement  in  a  Chinese  building  with  limited 
educational  and  social  features.  A  similar  work  has  been 
conducted  in  Tientsin,  Foochow  and  Shanghai. 

That  the  modern  social  movement  in  China  has  its  principal 
dynamic  and  leadership  from  the  Christian  movement  no  one 
can  doubt.  In  China  for  generations  the  scholars  have  taken 
the  position  of  the  ancient  sage  who  remarked:  "We  cannot 
understand  men,  why  should  we  speculate  regarding  the 
gods?"  and  have  looked  upon  religion  as  identical  with  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  Although,  as  was  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  article,  many  of  the  ideals  and  principles  which  would 
lead  men  to  programs  of  service  have  of  old  been  the 
possession  of  China,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Christian 


movement  to  initiate  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  way,  aided 
by  its  knowledge  of  modern  methods,  the  social  program  of 
new  China. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  social  work- 
ers of  China  are  men  who  started  their  activities  outside  the 
Christian  movement  and  who  later  joined  the  Christian 
church  because  they  considered  that  by  accepting  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life  and  dynamic  for  service  they  could  more 
fully  and  fundamentally  carry  out  their  project  of  social  wel- 
fare for  the  Chinese  people. 

In  1912  I  asked  a  young  non-Christian  student  to  address 
a  club  of  college  men,  largely  composed  of  non-Christians,  on 
the  subject  of  social  work  in  China.  To  my  surprise,  his  re- 
marks were  largely  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  and  re- 
lationships observed  in  Christian  people  and  with  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  community  had  in  it  the  dynamics  of  social  prog- 
ress most  needed  in  China.  An  old  Confucian  scholar,  who 
for  a  few  years  had  been  a  Christian  and  who  formerly  had 
been  one  of  the  educational  superintendents  of  a  Chinese 
province,  was  asked  to  address  a  large  group  of  non-Chris- 
tian Chinese  in  one  of  the  theaters  on  the  social  questions  in 
China.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  address  he  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a  New  Testament  and,  reading  certain  pas- 
sages, said  very  boldly  that  the  need  in  China  was  for  a 
greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  one's  fellow  men  as  the 
first  step  toward  social  reform,  and  that  this  could  best  be 
obtained  by  following  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  scriptures. 
A  young  college  man.  twenty-three  years  old,  was  invited  to 
attend  a  conference  in  the  hills  north  of  Peking,  the  subject 
of  which  was  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Social  Prob- 
lems. He  decided  at  this  conference  to  try  actually  to  put 
into  practice  the  Christian  program,  though  he  was  a  long 
way  from  accepting  the  Christian  religion  as  his  personal 
faith.  After  a  year  as  president  of  a  student  club  conducting 
social  service  activities,  he  observed  the  strange  fact  that  of 
the  five  hundred  members  of  the  club  the  handful  of  Chris- 
tian men  were  the  effectives  of  the  group.  So  convinced  was 
he  of  the  power  of  these  men  as  compared  with  others  of  the 
club  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  scriptures  he  joined  the 
Christian  Church,  believing  that  in  this  community  were  the 
forces  that  would  regenerate  China. 

A  pronr.uent  merchant  in  China,  Frank  Yung  Tao.  was 
some  years  ago  probably  the  most  active  philanthropist  in  the 
city  of  Peking.  He  had  founded  free  schools  to  give  tech- 
nical and  general  education  to  poor  boys.  He  had  put  up 
monuments  in  different  sections  of  the  city  calling  the  young 
men  of  China  to  moral  reform.  He  had  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  conducting  a  great  demonstration  for  civil  and  moral 
reform  held  in  the  publi  p.irk.  He  had  founded  an  associa- 
tion whose  chief  aim  wa<  the  abolition  of  concubinage.  For 
years  he  had  said  he  could  better  work  outside  the  church 
than  in  it.  But  last  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tion  church. 

The  late  General  L.  Chang,  military  adviser  to  the  presi- 
dent and  formerly  the  leader  of  the  popular  anti-opium 
movement  of  China,  for  years  worked  outside  the  church.  He 
was  some  months  in  a  Christian  hospital  suffering  from  a 
broken  leg,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  came  to  the  conclusion  almost  immediately  that 
the  Christian  religion  had  in  it  the  sort  of  inspiration  and  the 
program  which  China  needed,  and  later  he  became  one  of  the 
strongest  Christian  laymen  of  Cl.ina. 

Probably  the  greatest  educator  of  new  China  is  Chang  Po 
Ling,  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school  in  Tientsin.     This 
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LABOR  STANDARDS   IN   WAR 
TIME 

NOT  only  have  labor  standards  in 
war  time  continued  to  advance 
in  spite  of  scattering  attempts  to  sus- 
pend measures  protecting  workers,  but 
gains  have  been  secured  also  through 
Presidential  orders,  issued  under  au- 
thority of  Congress.  These  statements 
are  made  in  a  summary  of  labor  laws 
enacted  during  1918  in  a  score  of  states 
and  in  Congress,  just  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
"Protective  labor  legislation,  won 
through  long  years  of  effort,  has  proved 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  efficiency  and  sustained 
fitness  of  industrial  workers,"  says  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  John  B.  An- 
drews. The  following  summary  is  given 
of  developments  in  various  fields: 

Social  Insurance. — Emphasizing  anew  the 
inroads  made  by  workmen's  compensation  in 
the  "Solid  South,"  with  North  Dakota  the 
only  northern  state  remaining  without  such 
protection,  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
was  enacted  this  year  in  Virginia.  In  sev- 
eral additional  states  existing  compensation 
laws  were  amended,  the  changes  marking  a 
continued  tendency  to  extend  the  scope,  short- 
en the  waiting  period,  and  increase  the  bene- 
fits. Kentucky  extended  her  law  to  cover 
all  employers  of  three  or  more  persons  and 
cut  the  waiting  period  from  two  weeks  to 
five  days.  Louisiana  found  it  necessary  to 
penalize  employers  for  deducting  the  cost 
of  insurance  from  employes'  wages  and  cre- 
ated a  commission  to  report  and  plan  for 
other  forms  of  social  insurance  and  state 
insurance  for  public  buildings.  Porto  Rico, 
with  an  exclusive  state  insurance  fund,  and 
New  York,  with  a  competitive  state  fund, 
have  found  it  possible  to  liberalize  their 
laws,  while  Massachusetts  has  slightly  in- 
creased her  minimum  benefit.  The  move- 
ment for  universal  workmen's  health  insur- 
ance, to  protect  wage  earners  and  their  fami- 
lies against  the  hazards  of  sickness  as  work- 
men's compensation  now  safeguards  them 
when  injured,  has  continued  to  gain  an  im- 
petus, with  official  commissions  in  eight 
states  at  work  preparing  the  way  for  legis- 
lation. 

Safety  and  Health. — Three  states  passed 
bills  further  restricting  employment  of  chil- 
dren. New  Jersey  and  Virginia  strength- 
ened their  child  labor  laws,  extending  the 
scope  and  nature  of  employment  affected, 
modifying  working  hours  and  raising  age 
limits.     Maryland    raised     from     12     to     14 


years  the  minimum  age  at  which  children 
may  be  employed  during  vacations  or  may 
work  in  canning  or  packing  establishments. 
New  York  forbade  females  under  21  from 
working  in  telegraph  and  messenger  em- 
ployments. Rhode  Island  has  made  unlaw- 
ful the  use  of  the  "kiss  of  death"  suction 
shuttle   in   textile   mills. 

Hours  and  Wages. — New  York  provided 
that  no  woman  employed  as  messenger  may 
work  more  than  5+  hours  a  week,  or  before 
7  a.m.  or  after  10  p.m.  Virginia  restricted 
the  work  day  for  women  in  factories,  laun- 
dries and  mercantile  establishments  to  10 
hours.  Employers  are  forbidden  by  a  Mas- 
sachusetts law  from  collecting  any  gratuity 
given  to  employes  for  checking  clothing. 
This  state  also  made  it  unlawful  for  em- 
ployers to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  an  em- 
ploye, because  of  tardiness,  any  sum  larger 
than  that  part  of  his  wages  which  would 
have  been  earned  during  the  time  actually 
lost. 

Trade  Disputes. — Laws  to  curb  "criminal 
syndicalism"  and  sabotage  were  enacted  in 
Arizona,  Montana.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  in  addition  to  similar 
measures  adopted  by  Idaho  and  Minnesota 
last  year.  Ignoring  the  I.  W.  W.  definition 
"conscientious  withdrawal  of  efficiency," 
these  laws  define  sabotage  as  the  violent  and 
malicious  destruction  of  property  as  a  means 
of  effecting  economic,  industrial  or  po- 
litical ends  or  hindering  war  preparations. 
Heavy  penalties  are  imposed.  Montana, 
moreover,  petitions  Congress  to  formulate  a 
Federal  definition  of  sabotage. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laics. — Efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  labor  laws  is  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  concern.  New  Jersey  cre- 
ated a  workmen's  compensation  bureau  to 
have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
claims.  Kentucky  abolished  the  district  sys- 
tem of  administering  compensation.  Massa- 
chusetts ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  Porto 
Rico  reorganized  her  compensation  commis- 
sion  on   a   representative  basis. 

Employment  Service. — Meeting  an  urgent 
need  created  by  the  movement  of  colored 
workers  into  northern  states,  a  New  Jersey 
law  established  a  migrant  welfare  and  em- 
ployment bureau  to  investigate  living  con- 
ditions among  migrants,  instruct  them  in 
sanitary  living,  endeavor  to  procure  proper 
housing  facilities,  and  secure  suitable  em- 
ployment; and  New  York  appropriated 
$5,000  to  create  an  additional  employment 
office  "to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Negro 
population."  Strict  regulation  and  gradual 
elimination  of  commercial  private  employ- 
ment agencies  is  furthered  in  New  Jersey 
by  the  imposition  of  heavy  license  fees  and 
bonds.  Montana  urges  Congress  to  provide 
for  labor  placement  on  a  permanent  adequate 
basis. 


"Must  Work"  Laics. — Interesting  legisla- 
tive by-products  of  the  war  are  the  anti- 
loafing  measures  in  nine  states — Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Dakota  in 
1918,  and  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  in 
1917 — to  compel  able-bodied  men  not  subject 
to  the  draft  to  engage  in  useful  occupations. 
The  laws  in  most  cases  affect  male  residents 
between  18  and  50,  and  hours  and  wages  for 
enforced  work  are  to  be  maintained  at  pre- 
vailing standards.  Persons  temporarily  un- 
employed because  of  differences  with  their 
employers,  as  well  as  bona  fide  students,  are 
specially  exempted   by   most    laws. 

THE  NEW  MORALS  COURT  IN 
PITTSBURGH 

THE  recent  appointment  of  Tensard 
De  Wolf  as  magistrate  of  the  new 
and  interesting  Morals  Court  of  Pitts- 
burgh relates  that  court  to  the  agitation 
out  of  which  it  grew.  Mr.  De  Wolf 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Voters'  League 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  sentiment  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Morals  Court 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  vice  ex- 
posures conducted  by  this  league  in  1912, 
and  reenforced  by  inquiries  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  courts  by  the  Council 
of  Churches  in  1916.  The  court  itself 
was  established  only  a  few  months  ago. 
Mr.  De  Wolf's  appointment  as  magis- 
trate by  the  mayor  thus  comes  as  a  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  organizations  that 
played  a  part  in  the  court's  establish- 
ment. 

Under  the  law  this  court  has  only  the 
powers  of  the  ordinary  police  court,  but 
the  ordinance  establishing  it  provides 
that  all  cases  shall  be  taken  to  it  which 
involve  offenses  by  minors,  prostitution, 
illegal  liquor  selling  or  domestic  rela- 
tions. In  addition,  the  mayor  has  asked 
the  new  magistrate  to  handle  all  cases 
of  gambling.  The  number  of  cases  that 
will  be  annually  handled  by  the  court 
is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

One  of  Mr.  De  Wolf's  first  acts  was 
to  call  to  his  assistance  practically  every 
organization  working  for  social  better- 
ment in  the  city.  In  addition  to  being 
dictated  by  considerations  of  the  service 
that  these  agencies  could  afford,  this  step 
was  rendered  practically  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  almost  no  organization  or  staff 
of  assistants  was  provided  for  the  court 
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by  the  ordinance  creating  it ;  one  clerk  at 
a  salary  of  $100  a  month  was  all  the  help 
given  the  judge.  The  agencies  called 
upon  have  responded  willingly. 

Mr.  De  Wolf  simplified  his  problem 
at  the  outset  by  declaring  that  in  all 
cases  of  gambling,  illegal  liquor  selling 
and  operating  bawdy  houses  he  would 
hold  for  court  in  every  case  where  the 
evidence  justified  it.  He  opposed  the 
system  of  fines  because  he  considered 
that  method  a  mere  license  to  continue 
illegal  practices  by  paying  graft  to  the 
city  instead  of  to  private  individuals. 
For  the  ordinary  prostitute  other  than 
the  owner  of  the  house,  or  so-called 
landlady,  and  for  the  girl  on  the  streets, 
whether  she  had  been  in  town  for  a 
number  of  years  or  was  just  beginning, 
he  determined  to  adopt  methods  of  re- 
clamation. 

His  first  problem  was  to  provide  tem- 
porary homes  for  such  girls.  He  called 
upon  a  dozen  of  the  organizations  al- 
ready operating  small  homes  and  was 
offered  by  them  quarters  sufficient  for 
present  needs.  He  then  set  about  to  ar- 
range for  legitimate  employment  for 
these  women  if  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
work.  The  Cooperative  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation gave  practically  half  the  time  of 
their  general  secretary,  who  took  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of 
all  institutional  placement.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  agreed  to  furnish  free  treat- 
ment not  only  in  public  clinics  but  in  va- 
rious hospitals  for  all  venereal  diseases. 
Private  individuals  promised  sufficient 
funds  to  send  young  women  out  of  the 
city  to  their  homes  in  outlying  and 
country  districts,  for  it  was  found  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  of  this 
class  come  from  the  smaller  outlying 
communities.  In  the  first  weeks  75  per 
cent  of  the  girls  brought  before  the  new 
court  on  charges  of  prostitution,  street- 
walking  and  the  like  agreed  to  quit  the 
business  and  go  home.  Two-thirds  of 
these,  believes  Judge  De  Wolf,  are  sin- 
cere in  their  promises.  He  has  no  power 
of  probation,  nor  can  he  even  suspend 
sentence.  He  can  and  does  give  the  of- 
fender the  alternative  of  following  his 
suggestion   or   going   to   the  workhouse. 

The  new  judge's  first  rule  is  that  no 
person  who  comes  into  the  court  shall  go 
out  without  supervision  in  some  form. 
Those  going  back  to  their  homes  are  pro- 
vided with  friends — Big  Brothers  and 
Sisters.  Social  workers,  especially  set- 
tlement workers,  are  assisting  in  this. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  has  been 
the  boy  problem.  Frequently  offenses 
are  of  a  grave  nature.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Council  of  Churches  have  given 
the  new  judge  a  secretary  who  attends 
all  hearings,  devotes  all  his  time  to  the 
work  and  handles  all  Protestant  boy 
cases  under  his  direction.  The  Catho- 
lics have  also  voted  to  give  the  full  time 
of  a  man ;  two  Catholic  women  work- 


ers, supplied  by  church  organizations, 
and  two  Protestant  women  assist  at 
every  hearing.  The  Jewish  people,  like- 
wise, have  supplied  a  man  to  attend  all 
hearings.  Colored  cases  are  handled  by 
the  Urban  League  and  one  colored  work- 
er is  in  constant  attendance.  The  Inter- 
national Institute  supplies  interpreters 
when  necessary. 

The  picture,  then,  of  the  new  Morals 
Court  is  that  of  a  police  magistrate  sit- 
ting at  a  long  directors'  table  in  a  large 
business  office,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
group  of  social  workers.  These  are  re- 
enforced  by  secretaries  and  other  officials 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  Juvenile 
Court,  Child  Welfare  Association,  Chil- 
dren's Service  Bureau,  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations. Pittsburgh  feels  that  there  is 
not  much  room  there  for  corrupting 
influences ! 

THE   SOCIALIST  PARTY  ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 

A  DETAILED  program  setting 
forth  the  issues  which  the  Social- 
ist party  in  this  country  conceives  to 
have  arisen  from  the  war,  and  present- 
ing specific  demands  both  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  war  and  to  the 
kind  of  society,  national  and  interna- 
tional, that  Socialists  want  after  the 
war,  has  been  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  party.  This  program 
is  described  as  a  congressional  platform 
to  which  Socialist  candidates  for  Con- 
gress stand   pledged. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  members  of 
the  party,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  platform  issued  by  the  British  La- 
bour Party  last  December,  under  the 
title  of  Labour  and  the  New  Social 
Order,  that  has  so  far  been  produced  in 
this  country.  The  platform  is  notable 
also  for  the  fact  that  it  departs  from 
what  has  been  the  usual,  though  not  in- 
variable, Socialist  practice  in  the  past  of 
confining  its  statements  to  mere  prin- 
ciples ;  the  present  document  enumerates 
many  specific  measures  that  are  regarded 
as  desirable.  The  platform  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  National  Executive  Committee 
in  Chicago  August  10,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Conference  of  Party  Officials  at 
the  same  time. 

The  platform  is  silent  on  questions 
concerning  the  military  conduct  of  the 
war  and  on  the  kind  of  military  victory 
that  is  desirable.  It  does  not  refer  to 
the  St.  Louis  pronouncement  of  the 
party,  adopted  in  April,  1917,  which  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  war  and  which  caused  some  members 
of  the  party  to  withdraw.  It  confines 
itself  to  suggestions  for  the  securing  of  a 
democratic  peace  and  to  questions  of 
an  economic,  political,  industrial  and  dip- 
lomatic nature.  The  platform  begins 
by  declaring  that  before  the  war  every 
civilized  nation  was  split  into  two  camps 
— the   non-producers,   who   owned,    and 


the  producers,  who  served.  Then  came 
the  war,  which,  it  says,  challenged  the 
"domination  of  our  economic  life  by  pri- 
vate enterprise."     To  quote: 

Private  operation  and  competition  are  be- 
ing found  totally  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
war.  The  interests  of  the  state  become  su- 
preme. 

Underlying  all  the  problems  of  inter- 
national reconstruction  is  the  greatest  of  all 
issues  with  which  the  world  stands  faced. 
The  state  is  dominating  industry.  Who 
shall  dominate  the  state?  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  peace 
settlement,  the  platform  calls  for  an  in- 
ter-belligerent conference  to  include  the 
German  workingmen.  It  uses  these 
words  : 

In  all  that  concerns  the  settlement  of  this 
war,  the  American  Socialist  party  is  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  announced  aims  of  the 
inter-allied  conference.  We  reaffirm  the 
principles  announced  by  the  Socialist  parry 
in  the  United  States  in  1915 ;  adopted  by  the 
Socialist  republic  of  Russia  in  1917;  pro- 
claimed by  the  inter-allied  labor  conference 
in  1918,  and  indorsed  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority  Socialists  in  the  central  em- 
pires ;  no  forcible  annexations,  no  punitive 
indemnities  and  the  free  determination  of  all 
peoples. 

The  Socialist  party  believes  that  the  foun- 
dations for  international  understanding  must 
be  laid  during  the  war,  before  the  profes- 
sional diplomats  begin  to  dictate  the  world's 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

It,  therefore,  supports  the  demand  of  the 
inter-allied  conference  for  a  meeting  with 
the  German  working  men,  convinced  that 
such  a  meeting  will  promote  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  will  encourage  the  German 
people  to  throw  off  the  military  autocracy 
that  now  oppresses  them.  We  join  our 
pledge  to  that  of  the  inter-allied  conference 
that,  this  done,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  we 
shall  not  permit  the  German  people  to  be 
made  the  victims  of  imperialistic  designs. 
We  protest  against  the  refusal  of  various 
allied  governments  to  permit  the  free  ex- 
change of  opinion  between  the  labor  groups 
of  the  allied  nations,  and  we  demand  that 
passports  be  granted  to  bona  fide  representa- 
tives of  labor  groups  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical and  economic  affiliations. 

The  platform  demands  a  "federation 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,"  neutral  as 
well  as  belligerents,  to  be  organized  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  conference.  This 
federation  is  to  be  based,  not  upon  na- 
tions capitalistically  organized,  but  upon 
"socialized  nations''  for  the  purpose  of 
"coordinating  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  establishing  universal  brotherhood." 
If  such  a  federation  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  capitalist  nations,  the  platform 
declares,  it  would  be  used  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  "making  rules  to  govern 
the  international  struggle  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  to  aid  the  capital- 
ist powers  of  different  nations  to  keep 
down  their  own  working  classes."  This 
it  proposes  to  prevent,  saying: 

To  minimize  this  danger,  we  demand  as 
a  first  requisite  to  success,  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  labor  and  Socialist  group*, 
women   and   suppressed    races   and    national- 
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ities,  in  each  belligerent  nation  at  the  peace 
conference  and  in  all  departments  of  the 
permanent  federation  of  peoples. 

We  further  demand  that  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  federation  there  be  adequate 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  and 
administrative  as  well  as  judicial  functions. 
The  federation  should  prevent  international 
disputes  rather  than  try  merely  to  settle 
them  after  they  arise. 

We  propose  that  this  federation  develop 
a  uniform  monetary  system  and  an  adequate 
international  control  of  credit  and  exchange, 
as  well  as  such  a  regulation  of  the  movement 
of  trade  as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various    nations    of    the    world. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  federation  must 
come  all  those  matters  which  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries,  especially  those  concerned 
with  colonization  and   foreign  investment. 

We  demand  that  the  federation  take  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  reduction  of  armaments 
to  the  point  of  eventual  elimination.  If  will 
to  peace  is  there,  economic  pressure  will  be 
an  adequate  weapon  against  recalcitrants. 
And,  finally,  we  demand  that  this  federation 
shall  give  international  recognition  to  the 
union  principles  of  the  minimum  wage,  sys- 
tematic reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  based 
on  the  development  of  machinery,  and  the 
abolition  of  child   labor. 

The  keeping  of  the  peace  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whose  interests  it 
is  to  keep  the  peace — the  workers  of  the 
world,  and  we,  therefore,  urge  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  seeking  continually  and  ag- 
gressively to  secure  control  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  the  end  that  these  poli- 
cies be  officially  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
concerned. 

In  demanding  the  taking  over  by  the 
people  of  public  utilities  and  basic  in- 
dustries, the  platform  declares  that  the 
government,  by  taking  over  some  260,000 
miles  of  railways,  has  already  sustained 
"the  correctness  of  the  principle  for 
which  the  Socialist  party  stands."  How- 
ever, the  "guaranteed  highest  profits  to 
the  companies  and  the  method  of  ad- 
ministration" have  proved  the  futility,  it 
says,  of  "all  sham  schemes  of  govern- 
ment control  based  on  profits  instead  of 
on  a  truly  cooperative  basis."  So  long 
as  the  ownership  of  the  roads  is  left  in 
private  hands,  it  continues,  "the  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  government  the 
people,  must  continue  to  bear  a  vast  bur- 
den of  unearned  income  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  that  represents  nothing 
but  the  tribute  paid  to  private  capital." 

After  enumerating  the  industries  that 
the  Socialist  party  desires  to  see  immedi- 
ately and  permanently  nationalized — the 
railways  and  express  service,  steamships 
and  steamship  lines,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, coal  mines,  water  power  and  the 
generation  of  electricity — the  platform 
goes  on  to  demand  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  a  "federal  power  commis- 
sion, with  adequate  representation  of  la- 
bor, to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  this  subject  and  to  recommend  legis- 
lation to  Congress  which  will  embody  a 
comprehensive  power  development  policy 
as  well  as  proposals  for  the  immediate 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  and  the 
reclamation  and  conservation  of  all  the 
great  sources  of  water  power." 

Every    large-scale    essential    industry 
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In  the  Mexican  War,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  diagram  prepared  by  the  statistical 
branch  of  the  executive  division  of  the  General  Staff,  more  than  seven  American 
soldiers  died  of  disease  to  every  soldier  killed  in  battle.  Eleven  in  every  hundred 
fell  victims  to  imperfect  sanitation. 

In  the  armies  of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  the  battle  mortality  increased 
more  than  too  per  cent  over  the  Mexican  War  average,  while  the  mortality  from 
disease  was  reduced  nearly  8j  per  cent;  but  the  disease  mortality  was  still  nearly 
double  the  battle  mortality. 

The  Spanish-American  War  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  downward  curve,  with 
more  than  five  deaths  of  disease  to  each  death  in  battle. 

But  during  the  first  w  months  of  American  participation  in  the  present  war  the 
records  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  show  an  exact  parity  between  battle 
mortality  and  disease  mortality,  with  a  combined  mortality  which,  if  projected 
throughout  a  year,  would  be  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  battle  mortality  and 
less  than  a  third  of  the  disease  mortality  of  the  Civil  War. — From  the  Official  Bulletin. 


whose  operations  extend  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  a  single  state  must,  says  the  plat- 
form, eventually  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  federal  government  at  cost.  As 
further  immediate  means  to  this  end,  it 
demands  a  coordination  and  extension  of 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment war  industrial  board,  the  war  trade 
board,  the  federal  trade  commission,  and 
the  federal  food  and  fuel  administra- 
tion, so  that  there  may  be  built  up  "a 
democratized  and  unified  system  of  pub- 
lic regulation  and  control  over  all  phases 
of  large-scale  industry  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people." 

But  government  ownership  without 
democratic  management,  it  is  declared, 
may  become  a  greater  menace  than  the 
system  of  private  ownership  which  is 
passing  away.     The  platform  continues: 

Self-government  in  industry  is  the  first  es- 
sential of  a  truly  democratic  nation,  and  the 
only  guarantee  of  real  freedom  for  the 
workers.  The  Socialist  party,  therefore,  de- 
mands that  the  right  to  organize  be  a  funda- 
mental right  for  all  government  employes ; 
and  that  the  right  to  strike  be  in  no  case 
denied    or    abridged. 

In  all  industries  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  established  principles  of 


democratic  management  of  the  conditions  of 
employment  by  shop  committees,  elected  by 
the  workers. 

With  the  problem  of  the  returned 
soldier  and  the  cessation  of  war  indus- 
tries imminent,  it  continues,  there  is  ur- 
gent necessity  for  a  national  policy  in  the 
field  of  employment.  The  party  there- 
fore demands  that  the  "present  efforts 
at  coordination  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  federal  and  state  employment 
agencies  be  developed  into  a  permanent 
system  to  supplant  private  agencies,"  as 
follows : 

The  use  of  present  labor  union  organiza- 
tions, as  far  as  possible,  as  bases  for  a 
service  conducted   under   union  conditions. 

The  rapid  development  of  a  system  of  vo- 
cational   education. 

The  organization  of  a  construction  service, 
under  proper  standards  of  labor,  to  carry  on 
the  various  government  works  and  to  pro- 
vide apprenticeship  to  returning  soldiers  and 
other  workers  for  permanent  employment  in 
developing  the  land  and  natural  resources 
of  the  nation. 

The  acquisition  and  permanent  holding  by 
the  government  of  tracts  of  agricultural  lands 
needed  by  returning  soldiers  and  other 
workers. 

Guaranteed  employment  for  all  willing 
workers. 
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Among  the  other  measures  set  forth 
in  the  platform  are:  making  the  structure 
of  government  more  flexible  to  meet  the 
added  burden  of  "industrial  control"; 
the  suppression  of  mob  violence  and 
guaranteeing  to  everyone  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press 
and  assemblage;  the  imposition  of  pro- 
gressive income,  inheritance  and  unused 
land  taxes,  with  an  excess  profits  tax 
"approximately  100  per  cent";  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  elevators,  ware- 
houses, flour  mills,  stockyards,  packing- 
houses, creameries,  cold-storage  plants, 
and  other  like  collective  enterprises ;  la- 
bor legislation  establishing  certain  speci- 
fied minimum  conditions  of  labor ;  the 
reform  of  the  penal  system,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Negroes  to  "the  full  benefits 
of  citizenship,  political,  educational  and 
industrial." 

The  reforms  demanded  in  the  penal 
system  are  as  follows: 

To  substitute  for  punishment  such  methods 
of  treatment  as  may,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  restore  delinquents  as  useful  members 
of   society. 

The  extended  use  of  the  suspended  sentence 
and  probation  to  the  end  that  the  benefits  of 
the  system  may  be  applied  to  the  poor  and 
friendless  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  social 
or  political  influence. 

The  application  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  to  all  who  may  be  committed  to 
penal,  correctional  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions, with  adequate  provision  for  parole  and 
after-care  of  such  persons. 

The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  arbi- 
trary and  barbarous  prison  discipline  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  system  combining 
humanity,  honor  and  self-government,  with 
increasing  emphasis  on  productive  industry, 
education  and  vocational   training. 

The  immediate  and  complete  abolition  of 
the   contract  system   in   prison   labor. 

A    NEW    ANTI-CHILD    LABOR 
BILL 

THE  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  with  the  endorsement  of 
President  Wilson,  have  drawn  a  new 
federal  child  labor  bill  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  recently  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  close  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  exactly 
embodies  the  standards  of  the  old  law. 
It  prohibits  the  labor  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  any  time,  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  or  at  night  in  factories,  and  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  mines 
and  quarries. 

The  new  bill  is  based  upon  the  war 
power  of  Congress,  its  purpose  being,  in 
its  own  language,  that  "of  conserving  the 
man-power  of  the  nation  and  thereby 
more  effectually  providing  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  defence."  This 
purpose  is  expected  to  remove  constitu- 
tional objections  such  as  rendered  the 
old  law  void.  The  old  law  was  based 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 


The  bill  would  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  six  months  thereafter.  It 
olaces  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  provides  for 
the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  intend- 
ed for  the  old  law,  which  lapsed  last 
June.  It  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Keating  of  Colorado  and  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  La- 
bor.    It  is  known  as  H.  R.   12,767. 

In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  federal 
protection  for  child  workers  are  consid- 
ering a  measure  designed  as  the  perma- 
nent successor  of  this  one.  A  conference 
held  week  before  last  in  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  discussed  a  bill 
based  upon  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  inadequacy  of  state  action  in  the 
present  juncture  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  recent  refusal  of  the  Georgia 
legislature  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
bill  embodying  the  standards  of  the  fed- 
eral bill. 

THE  WAR  CHEST  PLAN  IN 
PRACTICE 

FROM  information  received  from  fif- 
ty cities  in  which  the  "war  chest" 
plan  of  raising  community  funds  has 
been  used,  Theodore  W.  Hanigan,  fi- 
nancial secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  has  prepared  a  brief 
list  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
as  well  as  some  possible  objections  to  it. 
A  description  of  this  plan,  and  of  a 
campaign  conducted  upon  it,  appeared 
in  the  Survey  for  April  27,  1918  (page 
97).  The  plan  may  be  defined  as  an 
attempt  to  raise  in  one  campaign  of  short 
duration  sufficient  money  to  meet  for 
one  year  a  city's  quota  of  national  and 
local  war  relief  funds.  In  some  places 
the  local  charities  also  are  included  in 
the  campaign,  but  Mr.  Hanigan's  testi- 
mony is  that  this  has  not  met  with 
general  approval. 

In  nearly  every  city  where  the  plan 
has  been  tried,  he  says,  it  has  been  ac- 
claimed a  success.  Cleveland  started  out 
to  raise  $6,000,000  and  went  over  the 
top  with  $11,000,000.  Detroit  needed 
$7,250,000  and  raised  $10,500,000. 
Philadelphia's  campaign  lagged  at  first 
and  the  time  had  to  be  extended  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  desired  amount,  $20,- 
000,000.  Columbus,  Ohio,  raised  a  fund 
of  $3,300,000  from  over  90,000  con- 
tributors. Dayton,  Ohio,  set  out  to 
raise  $1,000,000  and  realized  $1,620,- 
000.  Springfield,  Mass..  needed  $1,200,- 
000  and  raised  $1,533,000  from  50,000 
contributors;  the  preceding  year,  under 
the  old  plan,  $700,000  had  been  raised 
from  12,000  contributors.  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  asked  for  $1,000,000  and 
got  $1,470,000  from  45,000  contribu- 
tors. Rochester,  N.  Y.,  raised  about 
$5,000,000,  a  slight  increase  over  its 
quota.  Indianapolis  netted  about  $3,000, - 


000.  New  York  cities  seem  to  have 
tried  it  most  numerously,  Utica,  Am- 
sterdam, Glens  Falls,  Auburn,  Rome, 
Gloversville,  Tompkins  County  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  all  having  found  it  success- 
ful. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  are 
summarized  by  Mr.  Hanigan  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  tends  to  distribute  the  burden  of  con- 
tributing more  evenly.  One  campaign  car- 
ried out  on  a  gigantic  scale  can  be  planned 
to  reach  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
where  under  the  present  method  the  burden 
devolves  each  time  upon  a  small  percentage. 

It  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
time.  Each  campaign  now  demands  at  least 
a  week,  and  in  some  cases  months,  from  thou- 
sands of  the  busiest  people  in  the  city.  Un- 
der present  methods  much  of  the  work  and 
all  of  the  territory  has  to  be  covered  sev- 
eral   times   a   year   instead   of   once. 

It  reduces  overhead  campaign  expenses, 
leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  the  money 
to  be  used  for  its  advertised  purposes. 

It  reduces  the  number  of  public  appeals 
per  year  in  the  same  ratio  as  there  are  ac- 
tivities included   within  its  scope. 

It  assures  to  all  worthwhile  projects  an 
adequate  support,  relieving  their  workers  of 
financial  worry,  and  enabling  them  to  de- 
vote their  full   time  to  executive  work. 

It  helps  people  to  estimate  more  accurately 
just  how  much  they  should  give.  Under 
present  methods  there  must  of  necessity  be  an 
undercurrent  of  "holding  back"  as  the  pub- 
lic knows  each  campaign  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  possible 
objections  to  it  have  been  voiced.  One 
of  these  is  that  no  single  campaign  for 
a  general  or  federated  object  should 
bring  in  as  much  money  as  several  ef- 
fective campaigns  at  different  times, 
each  for  a  specific  enterprise.  It  is  much 
easier,  it  is  argued,  and  seems  smaller 
to  the  giver,  to  make  several  contribu- 
tions of  $10  each  at  different  times  than 
to  make  one  gift  or  pledge  for  550  or 
$100.  The  fact  that  the  before-men- 
tioned cities  have  exceeded  their  quotas 
proves  little,  to  the  minds  of  these  op- 
ponents, as  that  is  done  more  frequently 
than  otherwise  under  the  present  plan. 

Again,  it  is  held  that  the  plan  is  not 
psychologically  correct.  The  appeal  is 
of  necessity  too  general;  attention  is 
bound  to  be  diverted  from  the  several 
objects  toward  the  "chest"  itself ;  and 
the  promise  of  freedom  from  further 
solicitation  for  one  year  is  of  doubtful 
wisdom  in  these  days  when  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  should  be  kept  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  home. 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  single 
campaign  in  a  large  city,  where  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  to  be  included  is  mani- 
fold, sacrifices  much  of  the  intensive 
educational  work  of  the  individual  cam- 
paign. When  a  large  fund  is  to  be  raised 
at  once  for  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Salvation  Army,  Jewish  War  Relief 
Fund,  aiul  a  multitude  of  others,  no  good 
publicity  man  would  try  to  confuse  the 
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public,  it  is  held,  by  describing  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  work.  He  would  content 
himself  with  driving  home  just  one 
thought — that  they  are  all  performing 
a  national  service  effectively,  thus  help- 
ing to  win  the  war. 

The  practicability  of  the  plan  in  a 
city  the  size  of  New  York,  or  a  bor- 
ough as  large  as  Brooklyn,  is  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  Even  in  some  of  the 
smaller  places,  Mr.  Hanigan  found,  it 
was  impossible  to  induce  all  of  the  rec- 
ognized war-relief  agencies  to  join,  and 
some  of  the  doubtfully  good  ones  were 
purposely  omitted.  These  were  still  free 
to  conduct  their  own  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns, thus  weakening  the  appetizing 
bait:  "Give  once  and  you  are  through." 
Moreover,  New  York  city  is  unique 
among  the  cities  of  the  nation  in  the 
extent  to  which  select  lists  of  her  well- 
to-do  citizens  are  continually  solicited  by 
other  cities.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately  for  so 
large  a  city  an  adequate  fund  for  one 
year.  Worthy  enterprises  are  springing 
up  continually  as  new  war  needs  ap- 
pear, and  the  majority  of  them  have 
their  origin  there.  A  large  reserve  fund 
could,  of  course,  be  raised  to  anticipate 
this. 

The  chief  objection  to  including  local 
charities  in  the  "war  chest"  campaign, 
according  to  Mr.  Hanigan,  is  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  these  organizations  in  a 
crippled  condition  after  the  war,  when 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  under  cover  of 
which  some  of  the  money  would  doubt- 
less be  raised  now,  has  subsided.  From 
the  mere  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents 
during  the  war  he  thinks  the  inclusion 
of  local  charities  may  be  desirable,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  permanent  gain 
and  social  ethics,  no. 

Local  charities  "doing  recognized 
work  and  using  up-to-date  methods  of 
appealing,"  he  says,  "are  not  having 
much  difficulty  in  raising  their  budgets 
— in  fact,  many  report  larger  total  con- 
tributions than  before  the  war." 

THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  AND 
SOCIAL  WORK 

"'  I  HVO  circumstances  work  together 
A  in  this  country,"  writes  Homer 
W.  Borst,  general  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
to  the  Survey,  "to  enlarge  the  Negro's 
opportunity  for  social  control  and  social 
construction  through  social  work.  The 
first  is  that  in  our  democracy  a  great 
deal  is  left  to  voluntary  associations,  and 
the  second  is  that  these  associations  are 
pretty  much  left  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems in  their  own  way.  This  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  real  part  in  the  social 
work  for  his  race  is  open  to  the  Negro, 
with  all  of  its  immediate  and  remote 
civic  implications." 

Mr.  Borst  gives  specific  illustrations, 
drawn  from  his  own  local  community, 
that  while   it   is   true   that   in   Southern 


Play    as    Crime 
Preventive 

71/fAYOR  JOHN  F.  HYLAN, 
■*■**■  of  New  York  City,  has  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation  in 
regard  to  safeguarding  children 
from  the  dangers  of  lawlessness 
during  war  time: 

To  the  Parents  and  Guardians 
of  the  Children  of  the 
City  of  New  York: 

Whereas,  the  United  States 
being  engaged  in  war,  we  recognize 
the  necessity  of  safeguarding  our 
children  from  the  dangers  of  moral 
laxity  and  the  increase  of  juvenile 
crime,  incident  to  war-time  condi- 
tions; and, 

Whereas,  appreciating  at  all 
times  the  obligation  of  developing 
our  children  along  lines  of  healthy 
normal  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment, we  recognize  the  present  spe- 
cial necessity  for  great  care  and  at- 
tention for  their  proper  guardian- 
ship and  in  directing  their  leisure 
time  away  from  the  tendencies  of 
juvenile  crime, 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  I,  therefore,  urge  all  parents 
and  guardians  of  children  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  in  providing 
healthy  play  activities  for  their 
children  and  to  give  their  hearty 
cooperation  to  all  agencies  working 
for  this  cause  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 


cities  for  the  most  part  the  Negro  "has 
no  political  status,  except  in  certain  lo- 
cal elections,"  he  has  through  the  me- 
dium of  organized  social  work  a  "real 
opportunity  both  to  influence  many  so- 
cial functions  that  are  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  good  government  and  to  train 
himself  for  efficient  civic  capacity." 
Here  are  some  of  the  illustrations: 

For  example,  some  four  years  ago  the 
Negroes  of  our  city  were  asked  by  the  then 
city  health  officers  to  assist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  colored  public  health  nurse.  They 
did.  Today  we  have  four  colored  public 
health  nurses  employed  by  the  health  depart- 
ment. 

Some  two  years  later  this  principle  was 
carried  a  step  further.  The  Associated 
Charities  proposed  to  extend  its  scope  to  in- 
clude the  colored  race  and  the  Negroes  were 
called  in  for  conference.  An  auxiliary  to 
the  Associated  Charities  was  organized, 
headed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  colored  men  and 
women.  This  auxiliary  has  assisted  in  the 
raising  of  funds,  and  more  important  still 
has  directed  the  policies  of  the  work  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  supervision  of 
their  colored  secretary  now  extends  over  al- 
most the  total  of  public  and  private  relief 
for  colored  people  in  this  community. 

At  the  present  moment  the  colored  auxil- 


iary of  the  Associated  Charities  is  laying 
plans  for  securing  a  colored  protective  work- 
er for  girls,  to  complete  a  scheme  being 
worked  out  under  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colored 
people  can  have  her  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  cost,  and  today  as  never  before  they 
have  the  necessary  financial   resources. 

It  is  hardly  less  significant  that  the  Red 
Cross  workroom  is  active  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  that  the  members  of  the  colored 
Home  Service  Committee  have  completed  a 
chapter  course  in  Home  Service,  and  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  families 
of  colored  fellow  citizens  in  the  army. 

With  the  coming  of  colored  attendance  of- 
ficers, probation  officers,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work- 
ers, and  the  groups  that  will  surround  these 
leaders,  our  school  of  civic  improvement 
for  Negroes  will  be  well  under  way.  Our 
hope  is  that  they  will  so  realize  the  reality 
of  their  influence  in  relation  to  the  solution 
of  the  social  problems  of  their  race,  that 
the  movement  may  be  assured  of  permanence 
and   progression. 

There  is  one  great  menace,  says  Mr, 
Borst,  to  the  success  of  this  undertak- 
ing: "We  are  asking  the  Negro  to  ap- 
preciate substance  and  neglect  form, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  his  chief 
racial  characteristics  lies  directly  across 
the  path.  It  is  form  rather  than  sub- 
stance which  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
black  man.  As  a  race  he  is  a  creature 
of  ceremony.  If  the  Negro  can  sur- 
mount this  obstacle,  in  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  his  future,  however  he 
may  still  remain  divorced  from  the  bal- 
lot,  is  assured  of  progress." 

THE    LUNCH    HOUR    FOR 
WOMEN  WORKERS 

HOW  much  time  should  women 
workers  be  allowed  for  lunch? 
This  question  has  recently  received  con^ 
siderable  discussion  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Industrial  Commission  of  that  state  has 
issued  rulings  upon  it.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  Commission  has  permitted 
employers  in  Milwaukee  who  have  com-- 
plied  with  certain  minimum  require- 
ments, including  provisions  for  a  proper 
lunch  room  in  which  women  employes 
might  eat  their  lunch  upon  the  prem- 
ises,  to  reduce  the  lunch  period  to  thirty 
or  forty-five  minutes.  Other  employ' 
ers  have  reduced  the  length  of  the  lunch 
period  to  thirty  minutes  without  consult- 
ing the  Industrial  Commission  and  with- 
out being  authorized  by  any  special 
orders. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Commission,  medical  authorities  tes- 
tifying before  it  are  agreed  that  the  meal 
period  of  women  employes  should  pref- 
erably  be  not  less  than  one  hour.  A 
thirty-minute  lunch  period  was  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  physicians  as 
prejudicial  to  the  life,  health  and  wel- 
fare of  women  employes. 

The  employers  who  testified  before  it, 
says  the  Commission,  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned it  mattered  little  whether  the 
lunch  period  was  forty-five  minutes  or  ai»_ 
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hour.  Many  employers,  however,  took 
the  position  that  their  women  employes 
preferred  a  lunch  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes,  and  that  a  lunch 
period  of  this  length  was  more  conducive 
to  their  physical  and  moral  well-being 
than  a  lunch  period  of  forty-five  or  sixty 
minutes.  They  urged  that  the  women 
employes  were  anxious  to  get  out  a 
half  hour  earlier  in  the  evening;  fur- 
ther, that  they  were  exposed  to  moral 
hazards  of  every  kind  during  the  noon 
period  if  they  did  not  return  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  had  eaten.  A  few  em- 
ployers also  urged  that  it  is  confusing 
to  have  one  lunch  period  for  women  em- 
ployes and  another  for  men  employes, 
and  that  since  men  employes  very  gener- 
ally have  a  thirty-minute  lunch  period 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
women  employes  should  have  a  like  lunch 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  some  em- 
ployers testified  that  they  were  main- 
taining adequate  lunch  rooms  for  their 
women  employes,  and  that  they  found 
that  the  women  employes  preferred  a 
lunch  period  of  an  hour,  and  did  better 
work  because  they  were  given  a  longer 
rest  period  at  noon. 

The  commission  is  convinced,  it  says, 
that  the  remedy  for  the  dangers  to  which 
women  employes  are  declared  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  streets  and  sometimes  in 
the  factories  during  the  rest  period,  lies 
in  the  employers  making  provisions  for 
adequate  rest  and  lunch  rooms  and  not 
in  compelling  these  women  to  go  back  to 
their  tasks  immediately  after  they  have 
swallowed  their  food.  With  reference 
to  the  claim  that  it  is  confusing  to  have 
one  lunch  period  for  men  and  another 
for  women,  it  is  to  be  noted,  it  says, 
that  almost  invariably  the  men  and 
women  work  in  separate  departments. 
It  is  very  common  that  the  total  hours  of 
labor  per  day  and  per  week  of  the  men 
differ  from  those  of  the  women.  Simi- 
larly, the  lunch  periods  may  be  different 
without  much  inconvenience  in  most 
cases.  In  any  event,  the  commission 
would  be  derelict  in  its  duty,  it  says,  if  it 
allowed  the  lunch  period  for  women  to 
be  shortened  to  a  point  where  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  their  life,  health  and  welfare, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  men  have  such  a 
short  lunch  period. 

Accordingly,  the  commission  has  is- 
sued the  following  order,  which  became 
effective  September  1  : 

1.  At  least  one  hour  during  each  day  or 
night  for  dinner  or  other  meals  must  be  al- 
lowed all  female  employes,  as  required  by 
section  1728-2  of  the  statutes,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  order. 

2.  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  in  manufac- 
tories in  which  a  room  conveniently  located 
has  been  adequately  equipped  as  a  lunch 
room,  the  lunch  period  may  be  forty-five 
minutes. 

3.  In  restaurants,  the  meal  period  may  be 
thirty  minutes,  provided  that  the  stretch  of 
labor  between  meals  does  not  exceed  five 
hours,  and  provided  that  the  employes  eat 
their  meals  upon  the  premises. 


In  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
says  the  Commission,  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  employes  regularly  take 
their  mid-day  meals  at  home  than  in  cit- 
ies of  the  first  class.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  it  does  not  believe  that 
the  rule  allowing  the  lunch  period  to  be 
reduced  in  manufacturing  establishments 
where  adequate  lunch  rooms  are  main- 
tained should  be  applied  to  these  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 

GOING  TO    SCHOOL  TO   THE 
GOVERNMENT 

LITTLE  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  gigantic  educational  undertaking 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment through  the  War  Department 
and  involving  contractual  relations  with 
upwards  of  400  universities  and  col- 
leges. This  undertaking  is  described  by 
David  Lawrence,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  a  special  despatch  to  that  pa- 
per, as  the  virtual  taking  over  by  the 
government  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  country.  Says  Mr.  Law- 
rence : 

Any  boy  of  eighteen  who  can  pass  the 
entrance  requirements  can  go  to  any  of  the 
colleges,  large  or  small,  in  the  East  or  West, 
and  get  instruction  and  subsistence  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  How  long  he 
will  be  permitted  to  stay  in  his  course  be- 
fore being  summoned  to  active  service  de- 
pends upon  two  things:  His  record  in  scholar- 
ship and  the  military  demands  of  the  forth- 
coming year. 

The  government's  agreement,  contin- 
ues Mr.  Lawrence,  which  begins  Octo- 
ber 1,  is  to  pay  the  tuition  and  board 
of  all  boys  of  eighteen  who  will  have 
been  registered  or  enrolled  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  under  the  terms  of  the  new  man- 
power law.  Inasmuch  as  most  colleges 
depend  upon  tuition  fees  to  pay  for  their 
professors  and  instructors,  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  sense  supporting  the  educa- 
tional institutions  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  when  the  calls  of  the  army  and 
navy  would  otherwise  have  disrupted 
the  private  colleges  and  unendowed 
schools  of  the  country. 

The  system  of  operation,  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  will  be  about  like 
this: 

A  boy  who  is  not  yet  eighteen  enters  col- 
lege in  the  usual  way  by  certificate  from  his 
preparatory  school  or  entrance  examinations, 
and  if  he  becomes  eighteen  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  college  year  he  will  register  under 
the  terms  of  the  new  law  providing  periodi- 
cal registration  days,  and  will  be  promptly 
inducted  into  the  military  service  by  the  mili- 
tary commander  stationed  at  the  university 
or  college  where  the  boy  has  begun  his 
course.  A  boy  who  is  already  eighteen 
years  old  will  register  on  September  7,  and 
will  present  himself  in  the  usual  way  for 
entrance  to  the  college  or  university  of  his 
preference.  He  will  be  inducted  into  the 
military  service  at  that  institution  at  the 
same  time  that  he  passes  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations or  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
college.  From  that  moment  on  he  is  no 
longer  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  or  dis- 


trict boards  of  the  city  in  which  he  resides, 
but  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  army, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  military  com- 
mander stationed  in  the  district  where  the 
school  or  college  is  located. 

The  college  year  will  be  divided  into  quar- 
ters. There  will  undoubtedly  be  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  boy  shall  be  continued  in 
college  as  possible  material  for  officers' 
training  camps  later  on,  or  transferred  to  a 
non-commissioned  officers'  school,  or  ordered 
to  report  to  a  division  of  the  draft  army  for 
service  beginning  as  a  private,  depends  upon 
the  opinion  not  merely  of  the  military  com- 
mander, but  the  college  authorities  who  will 
cooperate  in  passing  upon  the  status  of  each 
individual. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  government  is  bear- 
ing the  eost  of  instruction,  the  War  Depart- 
ment's special  committee  of  army  officers  and 
educators  who  know  exactly  what  are  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  army  for  com- 
missioned and  non-commisisoned  officers  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  curricu- 
lum and  how  much  of  it  shall  be  military, 
technical,  or  scientific,  though  it  will  have  to 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  college  au- 
thorities and  the  results  of  examinations  to 
determine  the  special  fitness  of  each  student 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  service  into 
which  the  young  officers  can  later  be  taken. 

Undoubtedly  the  navy  will  have  a  part  in 
the  plans,  so  that  a  process  of  selection  can 
be  introduced  which  will  enable  the  navy  to 
take  men  who  are  trained  in  special  courses 
and  give  them  naval  instruction  later  on  to 
fit  them  for  commissions. 

By  dividing  the  year  into  quarters,  it  will 
be  possible  to  enter  new  students  four  times 
a  year.  Thus,  boys  of  eighteen  who  have 
had  a  high-school  education,  but  who  have 
never  prepared  for  college,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, if  they  show  an  aptitude  for  fur- 
ther education,  to  be  selected  from  among 
their  fellows  and  sent  to  technical  schools  or 
colleges.  Merit  will  be  the  test  all  along 
the  line.  If  a  boy  of  eighteen  can  pass  the 
examinations  set  before  him,  he  may  con- 
ceivably have  spent  six  months  as  a  private 
in  the  army  and  be  sent  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  to  enter  Yale,  Harvard  or 
Princeton,  or  any  of  the  numerous  colleges 
with  which  the  Government  will  have  con- 
tracted for  student  instruction. 

Thus  far,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  con- 
tracts are  entered  into  only  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  but  as  the  scheme 
works  out  during  the  next  few  months 
and  provision  is  made  to  take  care  of 
the  boys  who  will  be  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege in  the  autumn  of  1919,  it  is  prob- 
able that  arrangements  for  further  in- 
struction and  cooperation  with  the  col- 
leges will  then  be  made. 

Out  of  it  all,  he  concludes,  the  gov- 
ernment "intends  that  some  permanent 
system  of  universal  military  training  and 
education  shall  grow." 

PRISONERS   AND   PAROLE   IN 
INDIANA 

THE  indeterminate  sentence  law  of 
Indiana  has  attained  its  majority. 
In  operation  for  twenty-one  years,  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  common  mind 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state.  "Our  peo- 
ple," writes  Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities. 
to  the  Survey,  "would  not  be  willing  to 
change  and  go  back  to  the  old  form  01 
definite  sentence  and  harsh  punishments." 
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Statistics  showing  the  percentage  of 
prisoners  who  make  good  under  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole  laws  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  the  benefits  of  those  laws;  mere  fig- 
ures do  not  always  tell  the  actual  good 
accomplished  in  individual  cases.  Nev- 
ertheless, some  interest  attaches  to  the 
record  for  so  long  a  period.  Between 
April  1,  1897,  and  March  31,  1918, 
11,903  men  and  women  were  paroled 
from  the  state  prison,  the  reformatory, 
and  the  women's  prison.  Of  this  num- 
ber, according  to  the  records  of  the 
board,  7,191  made  good  reports  for  the 
required  length  of  time  after  their  re- 
lease, never  less  than  a  year,  and  were 
given  final  discharge.  After  deducting 
those  whose  maximum  terms  expired 
while  they  were  on  parole,  those  who 
died,  and  those  who  were  reporting  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  3,369  are  left  as 
the  number  of  delinquents.     These  con- 


stitute 28.26  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber paroled;  they  are  the  ones  who  vio- 
lated their  paroles.  Over  half  of  these, 
1,927,  were  apprehended  and  returned 
to  the  institutions.  The  remaining 
1,442  were  not  apprehended. 

Only  360  of  the  total  number  paroled 
were  from  the  women's  prison.  The 
percentage  of  delinquents  among  this 
number  was  38,  more  than  a  third 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  delin- 
quents from  either  the  city  prison  or  the 
reformatory. 

The  reports  of  the  board  show  that 
during  this  period  paroled  prisoners 
earned  $3,393,324.09,  in  addition  to 
which  many  received  board,  lodging  and 
laundry.  The  statement  of  earnings 
does  not  include  the  earnings  at  the  re- 
formatory for  four  months  at  the  end 
of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
because  the  records  for  those  months 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 


Book  Reviews 


Russia's  Agony 

By    Robert    Wilton.     Longmans,    Green    & 

Co.     356  pp.     Price  $4.80;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $5.00. 
The  Last  of  the  Romanoffs 

By   Charles   Rivet.     E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

309  pp.    Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.15. 
Surgeon  Grow 

By    Malcolm     C.     Grow.       Frederick      A. 

Stokes.     304  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.62. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  Russian 
problem  is  paramount  in  the  public  mind, 
these  three  books  throw  a  light  upon  the 
misunderstanding  between  a  portion  of  the 
Russian   revolutionists   and   the  Allies. 

Mr.  Wilton  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  the  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  which  has  earned  in  the  Rus- 
sian newspaper  world  the  name  of  "the  sixth 
great  power."  His  opinions  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  average  Russian 
as  the  expression  of  the  prevailing  British 
sentiment  towards  revolutionary  Russia. 
The  author  is  outspoken  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  revolution  and  all  parties  iden- 
tified with  it.  The  revolution,  according 
to  him,  has  been  "worse  than  an  invasion 
of  the  Tartars."  It  was  all  the  work  of  the 
Germans:  "Lenine  and  one  of  his  friends 
were  respectively  commissioned  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  foment  a  revolution  in  Russia,  and 
to  start  a  separatist  movement  in  Ukrainia." 

The  party  of  Social  Revolutionists  is  char- 
acterized by  the  author  as  a  "league  of 
murder,"  although  he  "cannot  withold  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  respect  from  men  like  Sav- 
inkov,"  a  former  terrorist,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kerensky  cabinet,  but  later  as- 
sociated himself  with  General  Kornilov's 
abortive  coup  d'etat.  The  leaders  of  the 
Bolsheviki  are  a  "gang,"  and  Mrs.  Kolon- 
tay,  a  woman  of  the  nobility  and  an  author, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Lenine  cabinet,  is 
a  "virago."  On  the  other  hand,  the  author 
mentions  sympathetically  the  late  Czar 
Nicholas:    "I    had    never    met    anyone    more 


simple  and  unaffected.  He  looked  shy  and 
diffident,  with  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner. 
The  quiet  resonant  voice  portrayed  physical 
vigor." 

The  author  is  opposed  to  all  plans  of  land 
reform  proposed  by  the  various  parties  which 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  successive  revo- 
lutionary governments.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats  are  criticized  for  favoring  the 
agrarian  program  of  Hertzenstein,  a  deputy 
of  the  first  Duma,  "providing  for  a  restricted 
measure  of  compulsory  expropriation  in  or- 
der to  enlarge  the  peasants'  holdings."  He 
regards  the  agrarian  program  of  the  party 
of  Professor  Miliukov  as  "specious,  untimely, 
and  needlessly  compromising  to  its  authors." 
The  agarian  program  of  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionists (who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  dispersed  by  the 
Bolsheviki)  appeals,  according  to  him,  "espe- 
cially to  the  increasing  contingency  of  para- 
sitic villagers,  who,  through  idleness  and 
drink,  had  lost  the  capacity  of  bettering  them- 
selves or  of  emigrating  to  the  free  and  fer- 
tile lands  of  Siberia." 

Mr.  Wilton  is  very  severe  in  his  strictures 
on  the  Jews,  whom  he  regards  as  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  Revolution.  The  Jewish  masses, 
according  to  him,  were  making  a  living  by 
exploiting  the  Gentiles  (p.  57),  and  the  Czar 
was  endeavoring  "to  safeguard  the  Russian 
people  from  Jewish  encroachment."  For  that 
purpose  a  number  of  restrictions  were  en- 
acted by  the  government,  among  them  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  Jews  admis- 
sible to  the  high  schools  and  universities. 
"The  proportion  of  Jews  admissible  had  to 
be  limited,  or  they  would  have  swamped  the 
schools.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Jewish  ap- 
petites." As  a  result,  revolutionary  tend- 
encies developed  among  the  Jews  and  the 
"worst  political  poisons  exuded"  from  the 
Jewish  pale  of  settlement.  Throughout  the 
book  the  Jews  are  held  chiefly  responsible  for 
all  the  evils  condemned  by  the  author. 

The  author's  sympathies  are  with  General 
Kornilov,  who  might  have  turned  the  coun- 
try   against    the    revolutionaries.      He    says 


that  "all  the  men  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon patriotism  agree"  that  Kerensky  "should 
have  proclaimed  himself  openly  for  General 
Kornilov."  According  to  him,  in  Kornilov 
"were  centered  the  hopes  of  every  thinking 
Russian  who  had  not  succumbed  to  revo- 
lutionary dogma."  They  believed  that  Kor- 
nilov and  Kaledin  with  the  Cossacks  behind 
them  would  have   saved   the  country. 

The  author's  solution  for  the  problems  of 
revolutionary  Russia  is  given  in  his  conclud- 
ing chapter.  "Personally,"  he  says,  "I  could 
not  wish  anything  better  for  Russia  than  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
....  and  the  occupant  of  the  new  throne 
would  be  Alexis  Nikolaievich  (son  of  Czar 
Nicholas)  ;  may  he  be  preserved  from  every 
harm  and  come  in  due  course  to  run  for 
a  united  people  after  this  time  of  confusion." 
Charles  Rivet,  author  of  The  Last  of  the 
Romanoffs,  was,  like  Mr.  Wilton,  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  Russia,  viz.,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Paris  Temps.  His  sympathies  are 
with  the  revolution,  although  not  with  the 
radical  wing  of  the  revolutionists.  The  most 
instructive  part  of  the  book  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance.  The  substance  of  it,  in  the  author's 
own  language,  is  condensed  here  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  a  po- 
litical precaution  in  the  mind  of  Alexan- 
der III,  who  was  too  reactionary  to  seek  for 
anything  else  in  a  rapprochement  with  the 
French  republic,  but  the  Frenchman  saw  in 
this  union  a  love  match  which  flattered  his 
conceit.  He  went  off  his  head  with  joy  and 
took  pleasure  in  making  himself  cheap.  In- 
toxicated by  the  glitter  of  gala  performances, 
he  never  tried  to  find  out  what  there  was 
beneath  the  tinsel.  The  French  accustomed 
themselves  to  admire  open-mouthed  every- 
thing which  emanated  from  the  Czar.  Czarist 
Russia  was  clever  enough,  in  order  to  help  in 
the  repression  of  its  own  weakening  people, 
to  borrow  from  France  a  matter  of  fifteen 
milliards  of  francs;  as  she  was  not  requested, 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  vary  by  the 
least  shade  her  traditional  policy.  France 
had  contracted  a  servile  habit  in  its  dealings 
with  the  omnipotent  Czar.  The  Russian 
colossus  impressed  the  French  people  by  his 
size,  while  that  colossus  stood  on  a  rotten 
base,  weakened  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
government,  and  the  growing  discontent  of 
the  governed.  Foreigners  who  were  credi- 
tors of  Russia  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
Russian  life. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1916,  the  au- 
thor urged  upon  the  French  government  to 
side  with  "those  who  are  the  faithful  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  whole  Russian  people,  Russia  awakening, 
Russia  of  tomorrow."  But,  says  he,  the  atti- 
tude of  France  remained  that  of  poor  rela- 
tions who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
got.  The  French  press  wrote  that  the  in- 
numerable Moozhik,  the  gigantic  forest  of 
Russian  bayonets,  constituted  the  greatest 
force  in  Europe.  The  power  of  Russia  was 
merely  a  hypnosis  and  even  sheer  bluff.  The 
French  press  invented  it  and  exaggerated  it. 
By  constantly  speaking  of  the  colossal  power 
which  did  not  exist  in  Czarist  Russia,  the 
French  papers  ended  by  offending  serious 
people  in  the  Empire.  Professor  Miliukov's 
paper,  a  week  before  Germany's  declaration 
of  war,  commented  upon  the  French  re- 
porters who  had  come  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  were  wildly  rattling  the 
Russian  sabre:  "Does  France  only  lend  us 
her  milliards  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  bones 
of  our  grenadiers?" 

The  author  accounts  for  the  disquieting 
turn  that  the  revolution  has  taken  for  the 
Allies  by  the  attitude  of  France  towards  Rus- 
sia. Considerations  of  alliance  made  France 
suppress  the  truth.  Mr.  Izvolsky,  the  Rus- 
sian  foreign   minister,    boasted   that   he   held 
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the  French  press  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
The  Russian  court  hypnotized  the  fiercest  of 
the  French  republicans;  the  country  was 
negligible.  The  Russian  people  did  not 
count,  the  courtiers  were  to  be  cultivated. 
It  was  not  until  1916  that  Professor  Miliu- 
kov  was  introduced  by  the  author  into  the 
French  Embassy,  and  then  unofficially,  and 
with  every  possible  precaution  taken  lest 
someone  from  the  court  should  see  him.  The 
diplomacy  of  the  French  republic  never  con- 
sidered in  Russia  that  it  was  speaking  in 
the  name  of  a  democracy,  and  when  it  did 
remember  it  was  only  to  apologize  for  it. 
Since  1905  (which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  revolution)  official  France  had  nothing 
but  smiles  and  praises  for  the  ministers  of 
the  emperor,  knowing  none,  and  desiring  to 
deal  with  none  but  the  master  and  his 
flunkies,  without  troubling  at  all  about  the 
Russian  nation.  France  was  becoming  the 
humble  servant  of  the  Czar's  personal  clique. 
The  French  took  for  Russia  what  was  in 
reality  the  worst  expression  of  that  country. 
That  optical  illusion  is  responsible  for  all 
the  trouble.  The  real  Russian  has  shaken 
off  Czarism  and  its  satellites.  "Can  we 
blame  her,"  asks  the  author,  "if  today  she 
seems  to  have  little  care  for  those  who  too 
exclusively  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  her  tyrant?"  Russia  had  not 
been  heard,  and  with  the  affection  she  felt  for 
the  motherland  of  men  like  Diderot,  Vol- 
taire and  Mirabeau  was  mingled  a  cer- 
tain diffidence  towards  the  country  which 
she  felt  to  be  forgetful  of  its  traditions.  Not 
heeding  the  cries  of  a  whole  nation,  France 
out  of  her  savings,  helped  to  make  the  chains 
of  Russia  more  heavy  by  sending  liberally  to 
Petrograd  loans  which  went  to  fill  the 
exchequer  of  autocracy.  In  that  way  French 
democracy  became  the  support  of  Russian 
despotism. 

"Russia  for  me  is  only  a  diplomatic  and 
military  entity,  and  the  fate  of  its  180,000,000 
moozhiks  does  not  interest  me,"  said  the 
French  ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  the 
author.  This  attitude  of  France  alienated 
from  her  the  sympathies  of  "those  who  to- 
day are  Russia."  As  a  result,  France  has 
come  to  the  paradoxical  position  of  re- 
gretting   the    Russian    revolution. 

The  book  of  Surgeon  Grow  contains  per- 
sonal memories  of  the  author,  who  has  served 
in  the  Russian  army  during  the  present  war. 
He  testifies  from  personal  experience  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  revolution  destroyed 
the  Russian  army  as  an  active  offensive  agent. 
He  was  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  "of  the 
advance  of  Kornilov  in  his  effort  to  wrest 
the  reins  of  government  from  Kerensky  and 
establish  a  dictatorship,  which  we  all  thought 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen;  but  the  hope  flickered  out  with  the 
failure  of  the  Kornilov  movement,  and  we 
could  see  that  things  were  rapidly  drifting 
from  bad  to  worse." 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  hand- 
somely bound.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 

War-Time  Control  of  Industry 

By  Howard  L.  Gray.  Macmillan  Co.  307 
pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.90. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
most  useful  summary  of  the  experiences  of 
England  in  its  efforts  to  control  labor,  in- 
dustry, food  and  raw  materials  to  further 
the  war. 

A  generalized  statement  of  this  experience 
is  given  in  an  introductory  chapter,  show- 
ing three  stages  of  development.  First,  the 
government  depended  largely  on  voluntary 
co-operation  of  producers  and  consumers  to 
increase  and  conserve  supplies  and  to  keep 
prices  and  profits  down.  Thispolicy  having 
proved  inadequate,  the  second  step  of  strict 
regulation  was  taken,  the  government  mak- 
ing  compulsory   the   measures    it   first    asked 


the  people  and  industries  to  adopt  volun- 
tarily. Finally,  where  these  two  proved  in- 
sufficient, the  government  itself  took  over  the 
industries,  or  the  complete  supplies  of  mate- 
rials, and  even  undertook  the  rationing  of 
the  population,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar.  These 
three  stages  of  economic  control  are  com- 
pared in  a  concluding  chapter  with  the  ex- 
periences of  the  United  States  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  its  participation  in  the 
war,  the  author  concluding  that  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  follow  England's  footsteps, 
but  probably  with  more  hesitation  and  not  so 
quick  to  take   radical    action. 

The  railways,  first  discussed  by  the  author, 
were  taken  over  by  the  government  immedi- 
ately at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  without 
waiting  for  voluntary  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  owners.  "It  was  the  prompt,  al- 
most instantaneous,  action  of  the  state  to 
secure  for  itself  command  of  the  arteries 
of  traffic."  Possibly  it  was  this  prompt  ac- 
tion that  avoided  for  the  government  the 
crises  and  discontent  that  marked  its  efforts 
to  control  other  industries.  At  any  rate  it 
met  with  no  opposition  from  the  owners, 
successive  demands  of  employes  caused  no 
perilous  deadlocks,  and  economies  in  traffic 
have  been  secured  without  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public. 

Munitions  and  labor  caused  the  British 
government  a  great  deal  more  trouble.  "Its 
first  endeavor  had  been  to  enlist  in  its  serv- 
ice private  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
firms  and  to  attempt  the  mobilization  of 
labor;  it  ended  b3'  fixing  the  price  of  iron 
and  steel,  by  determining  the  allotment  of 
these  and  other  metals  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  by  directing  the  supply  of  labor  into 
essential  trades."  On  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployer there  was  little  opposition,  but  dis- 
content and  unrest  among  the  workers  caused 
many  strikes  and  much  delay  in  production. 
The  government  was  not  able  to  make  any 
headway  against  this  opposition  until  it  had 
practically  taken  labor  into  partnership,  both 
in  the  government  and  in  industry,  by  the 
creation  of  joint  industrial  councils,  national, 
local  and  district.  On  these  labor  was  equal- 
ly represented  with  capital. 


In  the  case  of  the  coal  mines,  the  govern- 
ment went  successively  from  depending  on 
voluntary  co-operation  to  strict  regulation 
and  then  to  public  ownership,  the  last  step 
being  urged  most  strongly  by  the  miners' 
union.  Wool  and  woolens  the  government 
controlled  by  acquiring  practically  the  en- 
tire supply  of  the  raw  material  and  then 
distributing  it  by  means  of  a  board  of  con- 
trol on  which  labor  and  capital  were  both 
represented.  The  hide  and  leather  indus- 
try was  less  interfered  with,  circumstances 
making  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
control  completely  only  the  upper  leather. 

Shipping  the  British  government  has  con- 
trolled by  requisitioning  space  in  privately 
owned  vessels,  fixing  rates  and  profits  and 
regulating  imports  and  exports,  rather  than 
by  becoming  a  shipbuilder  and  owner  on  an 
extensive  scale,  as  the  United  States  has 
done.  Food  control  it  has  accomplished  by 
buying  wheat  in  large  quantities,  fixing 
prices  and  profits,  establishing  local  com- 
mittees for  both  regulation  and  distribution, 
and  by  creating  a  standard  loaf  of  bread  to 
be  sold  at  9d,  evolving  a  subsidy  from  gov- 
ernment funds  to  keep  the  prices  down,  thus 
going  considerably  further  than  we  have  as 
yet  had  to  do  in  the  United  States. 

Finally  the  British  government  took  most 
radical  measures  to  increase  agricultural 
production  at  home.  It  not  only  fixed  mini- 
mum prices  for  the  farmer  and  lent  him  ma- 
chinery and  tractors,  but  it  set  minimum 
wages  for  the  agricultural  laborer  as  well, 
and  public  authorities  were  given  power  to 
acquire  or  lease  land  and  let  it  out  for  cul- 
tivation in  small  holdings  or  cultivate  it  in 
any  other  way. 

The  book  is  excellently  written  and  for  a 
work  depending  almost  entirely  on  printed 
sources  of  information,  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  remarkably  vivid.  It 
has,  however,  the  necessary  weakness  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  first  hand  investigation. 
The  administrative  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  various  regulations  and  how  this 
machinery  actually  works  in  practice  are  left 
hazy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

William  L.  Leiserson. 


Communications 


IS    SOCIAL    WORK    ESSENTIAL? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  watching  the 
issues  of  the  Survey  hoping  that  there  would 
be  an  article  by  some  person  in  authority 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  work  done  by 
social  workers  would  be  considered  essen- 
tial. While  many  men  of  the  present  draft 
age  are  not  executives  in  social  work,  if  the 
pending  bill  to  raise  the  draft  age  to  36  or 
40  goes  into  effect — to  which  would  be 
coupled  an  order  to  those  between  31  and 
40  to  "work  or  fight,"  an  order  which  would 
include  essential  and  non-essential  work — I 
repeat,  if  the  draft  age  is  raised,  many  men 
in  different  kinds  of  social  work,  holding 
executive  positions  and  otherwise,  will  be 
affected.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing this  matter  to  your  attention  and  of 
asking  if  it  is  not  possible  to  clarify  the 
present  situation,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  essential  in  social  work  and  what  posi- 
tions men  in  the  draft  age  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hold.  The  various  social  institu- 
tions of  the  country  desire  to  obey  the  law, 
but  desire  to  carry  on  their  work  with  the 
least  amount  of  change  of  present  personnel. 


For  the  benefit  of  male  social  workers  and 
the  institutions  which  are  employing  them, 
can  we  have  something  authoritative  on  the 
matter?  Sidney  A.  Teller. 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh. 


THE    RED    CROSS    SEAL 

To  the  Editor:  In  describing  tin 
cepted  design  for  this  year's  anti-tuberculosis 
Christmas  stamp,  you  state — authoritative  !> . 
it  is  to  be  assumed — that  last  year's  sale 
"totaled  over  175,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  more 
than  in  any  year  previous." 

If  last  year's  gross  income  actually  did 
exceed  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  it  follows  that,  under  its 
often  proclaimed  plan  of  operation,  the 
American  Tuberculosis  Association  thus 
cured  a  working  fund  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  for  its  propagandist  w.n 
fare  on  the  White  Plague  during  the  cur- 
rent year — a  like  amount  being  left  at  the 
disposal  of  its  "local"  agencies  for  "home 
consumption"  literally,  if  not  metaphorically 
•  peaking. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  ask  just  how,  when  and 
where,  concretely,  these  enormous  sums  are 
being  expended?  Has  not  the  time  come  at 
last  for  a  detailed  public  accounting,  before 
this  year's  "Christmas  Drive"  is  launched  for 
which,  as  you  inform  us,  600,000,000  stamps 
are  already  in  process  of  preparation — in- 
tended to  net,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  not  less 
than  three  million  dollars. 

The  hour  cometh  and  now  is!  If  not,  why 
not? 

Framingham,  Mass.  E.  W.  Kay. 

[This  letter  was  submitted  by  the  editor 
to  the  publicity  department  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing reply:] 


To  the  Editor:  For  a  number  of  years 
the  seals  have  been  sold  under  the  general 
agencies  of  the  state  tuberculosis  or  public 
health  associations  or  commissions.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  seals  re- 
mains in  the  state  where  they  are  sold,  while 
10  per  cent  is  paid  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  From  the  10  per  cent,  all  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  distributing  the  seals 
and  advertising  matter  of  national  applica- 
tion are  paid,  and  whatever  profit  is  left  is 
divided  equally  between  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  sale  of  seals  last  year  was  180  mil- 
lion. This  would  bring  $180,000  to  the  na- 
tional organizations,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  10  per  cent  is  used  as  a  round  num- 
ber, since  the  states  are  allowed  rebates  as 
a  reward  for  large  sales.  Nine  per  cent  is 
more  accurately  the  amount  received  by  the 
national   organizations. 

As  to  the  90  per  cent  remaining  in  the 
states  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  sale,  including  publicity  and 
special  advertising  within  the  states,  the 
proceeds  are  used  for  anti-tuberculosis  work 
within  the  definition  of  this  form  of  health 
work  stated  in  the  contract  of  agency  issued 
by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Nearly  every  state  association  appoints 
local  contract  agents  representing  associa- 
tions for  counties  or  cities  of  large  popula- 
tion within  the  given  state  and  allows  them 
to  retain  a  percentage,  frequently  75  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  seals  sold  with- 
in their  territories.  From  such  local  societies 
the  state  association  would  receive  the  bal- 
ance, say  25  per  cent,  and  would  pass  on 
the  10  per  cent  from  this  to  the  national  or- 
ganizations. 

The  local  associations  are  required  to  re- 
port the  expenditure  of  funds  in  their  work 
for  each  fiscal  year,  and  the  state  associa- 
tions report  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  their 
hands.  The  National  Association  in  turn 
reports  the  expenditure  of  its  funds.  The 
basic  contracts  issued  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  through  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation call  for  accountings  from  all  asso- 
ciations retaining  net  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  seals. 

C.  M.  Deforest, 
f  Sales  Manager,  Red  Cross  Seal   Campaign 

of  National  Tuberculosis  Association.] 
New  York  city. 


INDIFFERENCE 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  circular  letter  of  August  3  has  in- 
terested me  to  the  extent  that  I  feel  like 
answering  it  personally  and  in  a  way  offer 
a  small  kindly  criticism. 

I  do  not  question  at  all  the  helpfulness 
of  the  Survey  in  any  branch  of  war  work, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  in  the 
country  any  group  of  men  who  appreciate 
more  fully  the  meaning  of  real  co-operation 
more  than  does  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  group.  The  building  up  of  morals 
is,    of    course,    the    primary    function    of    the 


W.  C.  C.  S.  organizer  or  executive  secretary. 
I  find  myself  wondering  though,  how  many 
of  the  seemingly  indifferent  90  per  cent  that 
you  mention  in  your  letter,  find  themselves 
in  substantially  the  same  position  that  I  am 
in,  facing  an  almost  if  not  quite  doubled 
living  expense  through  being  forced  to  live 
away  from  home,  coupled  with  a  material 
decrease  in  income  and  at  the  same  time  find- 
ing oneself  the  natural  prey  for  every  so- 
licitor for  every  war  charity,  philanthropy, 
or  other  subscription  until  the  breaking  point 
is  reached,  and  the  question  of  the  meal 
ticket  fund  and  laundry  bill  assume  an  im- 
portance all  out  of  proportion. 

With  Liberty  Bond  payments,  Red  Cross 
subscriptions,  War  Savings  Stamps,  etc.,  etc., 
which  every  W.  C.  C.  S.  man  must  have  in 
order  to  hold  his  head  up,  together  with  the 
thousand  and  one  personal  appeals  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  that  are  practically  im- 
possible to  turn  down,  these  appeals  abso- 
lutely proper  in  themselves,  for  subscriptions 
even  cut  from  $3.25  to  $2.25,  often  send  the 
cold  chills  down  the  back  of  one  who  is 
trying  in  a  small  way  to  travel  at  a  New 
England  pace  in  a  climate  where  the  mer- 
cury is  hovering  around  103  to  110  in  the 
shade. 

Personall}',  and  I  have  reason  to  feel  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  90  per  cent  are  in 
the  same  boat,  I  find  that  by  the  tenth  of  the 
month  the  "princely  salary"  looks  like  a  let- 
tuce leaf  left  out  on  an  east  side  fire  escape, 
and  I  am  not  criticising  the  salary  either. 

Well,  then,  we'll  take  the  personal  all  out 
of  it  and  the  Louisville  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  will  subscribe  to  the  Survey 
for  one  year  and  may  your  shadow  never 
grow  less. 

George  A.  Cornet. 
[Executive    Secretary,    War    Camp    Commu- 
nity  Service   Board. J 
Louisville,  Ky. 


with  other  school  children  because  of  the 
quick  initiative  power,  and  because  of  his 
own   nervousness   if  compelled   to    recite. 

It  would  seem  that  neither  Mr.  Tompkins 
nor  the  attorney  general  need  bring  up  this 
point  if  they  would  investigate  the  work  in 
correction  of  speech  defects  which  is  being 
done  in  the  hospital  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Lane  Hospital,  both  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  work  being  done  in  a 
special  class  for  such  children  from  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  under  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

Let  the  anxiety  and  funds  be  spent  in  cor- 
rection of  the  defect  and  see  how  many 
would  be  left  from  whom  to  make  rules 
relative  to  recitations.  I  wish  everyone 
could  know  of  this  and  help  to  make  so 
many  lives  happier,  for  the  misery  of  the 
afflicted    all   through    life   is   untold. 

Katherine  H.   Martin. 

Phoenix,    Arizona. 


BEER  AND   PLEBISCITES 

To  the  Editor: 

We  hear  that  the  workingman  will  revolt 
if  war  prohibition  goes  through;  that  he  is 
against  prohibition.  This  was  said  in  Eng- 
land to  such  an  extent  that  plebiscites  were 
taken  in  mining,  ship  building,  and  other 
industrial  plants:  25  in  England;  2  in  Wales. 

In  no  place  where  the  vote  was  taken  was 
it  against  prohibition.  Tvpical  samples  are: 
Hull,  for  prohibition,  50,084;  against,  38,572; 
Clydebank,  for  8,207;  against,  1,861;  Lla- 
nelly  (Wales  mining  region),  for,  9,054; 
against,  4,043. 

Taking  the  twenty-seven  towns  alto- 
gether,   total    votes    were: 

For    war-time    prohibition 166,693 

Against  war-time  prohibition....    78,627 


THE   STAMMERER 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Survey  I  note  that  Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Pasa- 
dena, takes  up  the  matter  of  the  stammerer 
in  school  and  thinks  he  is  being  deprived  of 
advantages    if    he    is    kept    from    associating 


Majority  for  war-time  prohibition  88,066 
These  plebiscites  have  served  to  clear  the 
working  man  of  the  slander  that  he  will  re- 
volt if  his  beer  is  taken  away. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  plebi- 
cites  here  would  show  our  workingmen  less 
patriotic. 

E.  Tilton. 
E.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Jottings 

LAST  week  the  Senate  passed  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  to  the  food  stimulation  bill 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  roll-call. 
The  amendment  accepted  by  the  Senate 
proposes  to  put  the  whole  country  into  the 
dry  column  after  June  30  next.  The  orig- 
inal date  of  the  bill  was  January  1.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  said  to  have  asked  that  the 
date  be  deferred  until  June  30,  as  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  revenue  expected  to  be 
raised  by  the  $8,000,000,000  war  tax  bill  is 
based    upon    liquor   taxes. 


nearly  $100,000,000  to  the  annual  railroad 
payroll  and  range  for  the  most  part  from 
10  to  30  per  cent  above  present  wages.  Re- 
ports are  said  to  indicate  that  other  indus- 
tries paying  higher  wages  for  common  labor 
have  drawn  thousands  of  men  from  track 
maintenance  work  on  railroads  and  the  corps 
of  workers  has  been  seriously  depleted. 


LAST  week  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions  recommended  to 
Director  General  McAdoo  higher  wages  for 
railroad  track  laborers  and  for  certain  classes 
of  clerks.  The  advances  suggested  ranged 
between  15  and  25  per  cent.,  according  to 
press  dispatches,  and  affected  more  than 
300,000  employes.  This  week  increases  were 
granted  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  number  of  men 
affected  being  put  at  one  million,  or  half 
the  railroad  employes  in  the  United  States. 
The    increases,    it    was    reported,    will    add 


THREE  issues  so  far  have  appeared  of  the 
Arbitrator,  an  unusual  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  Free  Religious  Association 
of  America  to  promote  progressive  thought 
by  controversy.  Each  number  is  devoted  to 
one  subject,  such  as  prohibition,  single  tax, 
birth  control,  and  the  treatment  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pro  and  con  debate,  chiefly  on 
the  ethical   aspects  of  each  question. 


THAT  habitual  slowness  in  settling  bills 
may  be  a  sort  of  occupational  disease,  is  the 
opinion  of  Fred  C.  Kelly  who,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  American  Magazine,  gives  the 
result  of  inquiries  among  credit  men  con- 
cerning the    relative   trustworthiness   of   dif- 
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ferent  professions.  There  is  agreement,  it 
appears,  that  lawyers  and  doctors  are  no- 
toriously slow,  the  former  because  they  are 
not  as  afraid  as  others  of  having  to  defend 
an  action  in  court,  and  both  because  they 
get  their  own  income  spasmodically  and, 
therefore,  fall  into  irregular  habits  of  spend- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  a  small  loan  busi- 
ness will  rather  trust  a  railroad  man  than 
a  person  of  almost  any  other  occupation, 
because  he  gets  a  fixed  salary  every  Satur- 
day and  because  he  is  trained  to  be  sys- 
tematic and  punctual. 

HOW  much  dwellers  in  large  cities  have 
become  inured  to  almost  deafening  street 
noises  was  impressed  upon  a  member  of  the 
Survey  staff  the  other  day  when  he  attended 
a  flag-raising  exercise  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  in  New  York  city.  This  office, 
overlooking  a  crowded  corner,  is  no  more 
than  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
Nearly  a  hundred  members  of  the  staff  were 
singing  the  national  anthem,  accompanied  by 
a  trumpet,  while  the  flag  was  hoisted  out 
of  the  wide-open  window.  Yet  not  a  soul 
in  the  street  looked   up. 


COMMUNAL  kitchens  have  given  so  much 
satisfaction  in  England  that  their  number, 
amounting  to  about  250  in  March,  is  shortly 
to  be  increased  to  one  thousand.  The  gov- 
ernment provides  25  per  cent  of  the  initial 
outlay  as  a  loan  and  another  25  per  cent 
as  an  outright  grant,  the  other  50  per  cent 
being  paid  by  the  municipalities.  The  aver- 
age price  of  individual  dinners  is  said  to  be 
about   sixteen   cents. 


USELESS  feeding  of  soldiers,  says  Mrs. 
Alexander  Trowbridge,  chief  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  New  York  State 
Defense  Council,  has  become  a  nuisance 
and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  food  conservation.  "I  think,"  she  says, 
"that  our  enlisted  men  are  often  overfed 
by  well-intentioned  women  while  many  of 
our  children  in  the  cities  are  starving." 
She  asks  that  in  future  the  provision  of 
meals  and  refreshments  for  troops  be  re- 
stricted to  occasions  when  it  is  asked  for 
by  their  officers  or  by  the  Red  Cross. 


NO  MORE  will  the  peaceful  afternoon  slum- 
ber of  German  burghers  be  disturbed  by 
the  brassbound  hallelujah  music  of  a  street 
corner  service.  The  salvation  army,  be- 
cause of  its  English  origin — and  perhaps 
also  because  of  its  irrepressible  zeal  on  be- 
half of  the  lower  "ten  thousand" — has  been 
tabooed  by  the  German  Junkers  and  recent- 
ly dissolved,  after  all  their  orphanages,  res- 
cue homes,  lodging  houses  and  corps  head- 
quarters had  long  before  been  confiscated. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Heilsarmee 
was  not  permitted,  of  course,  to  cooperate 
with  the  international  organization.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  at  any  time  have 
as  strong  a  footing  in  Germany  as  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  although  it  was 
started  about  fifty  years  ago. 


FOUR  ambulances  and  fifteen  field  kitchens 
in  France,  $200,000  expended  for  comfort 
kits,  hundreds  of  adopted  French  orphans, 
and  generous  contributions  to  war  relief 
abroad  and  at  home  are  the  contributions 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  A  questionnaire  recently  sent  out 
to  the  20,000  local  unions,  as  a  means  to 
compiling  a  record  of  war  work,  indicates 
that  in  addition  to  its  efforts  to  advance 
moral  education,  to  secure  a  war-time  pro- 
hibition, to  protect  women  in  industry  and 
to  Americanize  immigrant  women,  the  or- 
ganization also  intends  to  be  active  in  re- 
construction  work. 
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For   upwards  of   sixty 
years,    the    name     of 
McCutcheon  has  been  a  1 
synonym   for  all  that  is 
best  in  Linens. 

The  new  fall  Catalogue 
of    "The    Linen    Store"  1 
is  full  of  interest  for  every 
|   lover  of  "The  House  Beautiful." 

|  It  illustrates  also  a  specially  attractive 

|  selection  of  the  most  desirable  Under- 

|  and  Outer-garments  for  Ladies,  Misses 

|  and  Children.     The  collections  of  both 

|  Imported  and  American-made  Lingerie 

|  are  very  extensive. 

|  Notwithstanding  the  present  strenuous  war-time 

|  conditions,  we   continue   to   maintain   our    high 

|  standards   of  merchandise  and   service   in  every 

|  department.  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  the  same 

|  scrupulous  attention  as  heretofore. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue 

I     A  copy  of  the  new  Fall  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  gladly  on  request 

I  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


I    Fifth    Avenue,    34th    and 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


The  War  Chest  and  the  Federation  Move- 
ment. By  William  J.  Norton.  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.    Price  5  cents. 

Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  Constitution ality  of  the  Federal 
Child  LABOR  Law  of  September  1,  1916. 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reports  to  Local  Government  Board  on 
Dried  Milks  (as  an  Infant  Food  and 
Their  Nutriti\'  Value).  Food  Report 
No.  24.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London. 
Price  2s. 

National  Health  Insurance  Act.  1918. 
Summary  of  principal  provisions.  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  London,  Price  2d. 

Ministry  of  Labour  Reports  Upon  Openings 
in  Industry  Suitable  for  Disabled  Sail* 
ors  and  Soldiers.  No.  XII,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacture;  XIII,  Basket  Making  Trade; 
XV,  Engineering,  part  I.  H.  M.  Stationer) 
Office,  London.     Id  each, 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare.  A  bill  to 
make  further  provision  for.  Presented  by 
Haves  Fisher,  March.  1918.  H.  M.  Station- 
ery Office,  London.     Id. 
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Year  Book  of  the  Churches,  1918.  Cover- 
ing the  year  1914.  Edited  by  Clyde  F. 
Armitage,  assistant  secretary,  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city.    Price  50  cents. 

A  Survey  of  Education  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada.  By  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Education  Plus  Spirituality.  The  essence 
of  reconstruction  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Sioux  City  Normal  School.  By  Rabbi 
Emanuel  Sternheim,  Mt.  Sinai  Temple, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Vocational  Recreation  Facilities  and  Ac- 
tivities of  140  Business  Establishments. 
By  Lebert  H.  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  Price,  for  sale  by  the  University 
Bookstore,  $1 ;  a  limited  number  of  copies 
will  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the 
citizens  of  Indiana.  The  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

The  Malaria  Problem  in  Peace  and  War. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  third  vice-presi- 
dent and  statistician,  Tne  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America.  Prudential 
Press,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Task  That  Challenges.  By  O.  M. 
Adams  and  E.  M.  Baber.  Price  25  cents. 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

A  Sanitary  Survey  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  By  Mayo  Tolman,  Division  of 
Sanitary  Engineering,  Department  of 
Health,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Office  Methods.  Practical  Bibliographies. 
By  Blanche  Baird  Shelp.  The  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company,  960  University  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

V.  D.  Putting  It  Up  to  the  Men.  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities,  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Next  Steps.  A  program  of  activities  against 
prostitution  and  venereal  diseases  for 
communities  which  have  closed  their  red 
light  districts.  By  Major  Bascom  Johnson, 
Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  A.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  Reprinted 
from  Social  Hygiene. 

What  Kind  of  a  Fight  are  We  In?  By 
Ernest  R.  Groves.  Association  Press,  347 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  city. 

What  Has  God  to  Do  With  This  War? 
By  E.  Albert  Cook.  Association  Press,  347 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Food  Primer  for  the  Home.  By  Lucy  H. 
Gillett,  food  specialist.  Bureau  of  Food 
Supply,  A.  F.  C.  P.,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  city. 

County  Outdoor  Relief  in  California.  Re- 
vised edition,  1918.  Published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
995  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Serbian  and  His  Country.  By  Allen 
Murray  Gale.  Price  10  cents.  The  Ser- 
bian Relief  Committee  of  America,  70 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Soldiers  Suf- 
fering from  Nervous  Diseases.  By  F.  H. 
Sexton,  vocational  officer,  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission,  Canada.  Reprinted 
from  Mental  Hygiene.  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene,  1132  Kimball 
building,  18  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Women  in  Industry.  By  Ray  S.  Trent. 
March,  1918,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Bulletin  of 
the  Extension  Division,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Problems  of  Administering  the  Federal  Act 
for  Vocational  Education.  Bulletin  No. 
26,  National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 140  West  42  street.  New  York  city. 

Vocational  Training  in  War  Time.  Bulle- 
tin No.  27.  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,  140  West  42  street,  New  York 
city. 


When  Belgium  Stemmed  the  Tide 


Four  years  ago  the  Belgian 
Army,  war-worn  and  weak  in 
numbers,  confronted  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Yser.  From  Liege 
to  the  last  narrow  strip  of  their 
country  they  had  resisted  the 
invaders  inch  by  inch,  glorious 
even  in  retreat. 

At  the  Yser  the  Belgians 
performed  a  signal  service  to 
the  Allied  cause  by  holding  the 
Germans  while  the  gaps  were 
being  closed  in  the  Franco- 
British  lines  to  the  rear. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and 
the    same    nations    are    still   at 


death  grips  along  the  Western 
front.  America,  too,  is  there, 
and  has  this  opportunity  be- 
cause the  Belgians  kept  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Yser 
long  ago. 

The  same  unfaltering  cour- 
age, the  same  inspiration  for 
sacrifice  in  our  army  abroad 
and  in  our  citizens  at  home 
will  give  us  victory. 

The  complete  mobilization  of 
the  whole  people  is  necessary 
and  the  telephone  service  has 
an  increasingly  important  part 
in  speeding  the  national  effort. 


More  than  12,000  members  of  the  Bell  System  are  in  military 
service.  Those  that  remain  at  home  must  fill  the  gaps  and  do  their 
utmost,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  to  help  win  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


W.S.S. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 


Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case 
against  autocracy  in  our  public  schools. 
Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Provision  for  the  Care  of  the  Families  and 
Dependents  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  By 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief,  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Re- 
printed from  the  proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science. 

German  Militarism  and  Its  German 
Critics.  Fully  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
German  newspapers.  By  Charles  Altscheel. 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  10  Jack- 
son place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

{Continued  to  page  651) 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN  PHRASE  BOOK 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

A  phrase  book  for  social  workers,  teachers,  physicians  and 
nurses.  Heavy  cover  paper .  Postpaid  75  cents.  Physicians' 
Supplement,  25  cents  a  copy.  Remit  by  check  or  money 
order:  payable  to 

EDITH  WALLER  (Morristown,  New  Jersey) 

For   Your   Private  Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetic  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West  New   Brighton,   N.   Y. 
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HIRING    and    FIRING 

A  Booklet  Issued  by  the   Industrial  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


HIRING   AND  FIRING 


Suggestions  for  Employers 

Industrial  Service  Bureau 

Bulletin  No.  1 


Metropolitan  Lrro  Insurance  Company 

New  York 

1918 


It    is   a    short,   concise    statement   of    the    various 
problems  involved  in  finding  and  placing-  the  worker. 

Employment  managers  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
booklet. 

Social  workers  will  be  interested  in  it. 

You  can  secure  a  copy  by  addressing  the 
WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Company 

1  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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You  Can  Take 
Your  Place 

among  the  builders  of  the  new  world  the 
war  is  making,  only  if  you  are  trained. 

THE     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
for  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

will   give  you   a  one  year's  course   that 
will  prepare  you  for  professional  work  in 

Federal  and  State  Community  Labor 
Bureaus 

Industrial  Housing 

Organisation  of  Recreation  in  Munition 
and  Shipbuilding  Towns 

Work  of  The  Community  Training 
Camp  Activities 

Community    Councils  of  Defense 

Helping  Organise  the  National  Pro- 
gramme in  every  American  Commu- 
nity for  Health 

Community  Centres,  Child  Welfare 
Services. 

100  per  cent  of  our  students  find  positions 
waiting. 

For  catalog  and  complete  information  address 

Abigail     A.      Freeman,     Registrar. 
70  Fifth  Avenue  ....  New  York 


Rye  Beach  School 
for  Backward  Children 

A  select  home  school  in  beautiful  West- 
chester county;  45  minutes  from  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  N.  Y.  City.  On  the  Old  Boston 
Post  Road.  Individual  instruction.  Mrs. 
Anna  F.  Berault,  311  Post  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Training  for  Social  Work  in  the  South 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health  offers  courses  in  social  work  and 
public  health  nursing.  Second  year  opens 
October  1.  For  further  information  address 
Henry  H.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  Director,  1112  Capitol 
Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Emergency  Course  for  Industrial  Sec- 
retaries in  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations 

An  intensive  course  will  be  given  September  6 
to  27,  1918,  at  the  National  Training  School. 
Address:  Secretarial  Department,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York.    Plaza  4700. 

Full  graduate  courses  for  all  Association 
positions  open  September  11. 


{Continued  from  page  649) 

Freedom  for  All  Forever.  The  spirit  that 
is  fighting  for  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad.  Price  10  cents.  National  Non- 
partisan League,  Endicott  building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  War  for  Peace.  By  Arthur  D.  Call, 
secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  10  Jackson 
place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools 
in  War  Time.  Teachers'  leaflets,  No.  3, 
April,  1918.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Methods  for  Field  Study  of  Industrial  Fa- 
tigue. By  P.  Sargent  Florence,  scientific 
assistant,  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Constitutional  Foundations  of  the  New 
Zion.  By  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Price  15 
cents.  Federation  of  American  Zionists, 
44  East  23  street,  New  York  city.  Re- 
printed from  the  Maccabaean. 

The  Bombay  Provincial  Social  Conference, 
Bijapur,  1918.  Bv  K.  Natarajan,  editor 
of  the  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

A  Criticism  of  Venereal  Prophylaxis.  By 
Edith  Houghton  Hooker.  Publication  No. 
143.  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, 105  West  40  street,  New  York  city. 
Reprinted  from  Social  Hygiene. 

Fuel  Facts.  Educational  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Fuel    Administration,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Social  Legislation  Enacted  by  the  Eighty- 
Second  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency. 
Reprinted  from  "Citizen  Agencies  for  Re- 
search in  Government,"  the  issue  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,  No.  77,  for  September, 
1916.  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency, 
303  Hartman  building,  Columbus. 

Fishways  in  the  Inland  Waters  of  British 
Columbia.  By  Arthur  V.  White.  Utili- 
zation of  Fish  Waste  in  Canada.  By 
J.  B.  Fielding.  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation,   Ottawa,    Canada. 

Child  Welfare  in  War  Time.  By  Fred- 
erick Warren  Jenkins.  No.  30,  Bulletin 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 

National  Effectiveness  and  Health  In- 
surance. By  John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, 130  East  23  street,  New  York  city. 
Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  1918. 
On  Loyalty,  Liberty  and  Democracy.  Two 
letters  and  speech  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man, vice-president.  The  Democratic 
Rising   of   the    German    People    in    the 


Study  Shorthand  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Sessions  to  meet  your  convenience 
Beginners'  classes  and  all  grades  of  dictation  classes 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Emergency  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing Course  which  will  enable  you  to  qualify  for  Government  or  busi- 
ness stenographic  positions  with  a  minimum  speed  of  ninety  words  a 
minute  at  the  end  of  one  term's  work  extending  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
weeks. 

Full  particulars  and  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Lexington  Avenue  and  23  Street;  or  at  the  Main  Building,  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  West  138  Street,  by  applying  to  the  Director  of  Evening  Sessions, 
after  September  15. 


War  Time 
Social  Work 


Start  now  to  prepare  for  positions 
in  Relief  and  Social  Work  during 
and  after  the  war.  Professional 
Training  is  needed. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy will  register  students  Sep- 
tember 19  to  24. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are: 

The  Method  of  Social 
Case  Work 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  some  ways 
of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  or 
into  a  state  of  well-being  that  are 
better  than  others.  How  to  win 
confidence;  how  and  where  to  se- 
cure relevant  information;  how  to 
draw  conclusions  from  such  infor- 
mation; what  kinds  of  help  are 
available  in  the  community;  how  to 
find  a  place  for  personal  influence — 
are  some  of  the  questions  discussed. 

Child  Welfare 

Because  of  the  state  of  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  more  chil- 
dren will  be  found  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent.  They  will 
need  the  services  of  the  most  ex- 
pert and  humane  friends,  who  have 
knowledge  of  and  ready  access  to 
all  the  agencies  and  methods  of  help 
that  this  and  other  countries  have 
devised. 

Industrial  Conditions 

Attention  will  be  directed  in  this 
course  to  the  constructive  work  of 
employers,  trade  unions  and  other 
organizations,  public  and  private, 
looking  towards  satisfactory  living 
and  working  conditions.  The  wel- 
fare of  workers  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  winning  the  war  and  in  sound 
reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Hygiene  and  Disease 

In  a  time  when  sickness  prevented 
and  lives  saved  are  counted  as  patri- 
otic accomplishments,  the  application 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  homes  of  this  country  becomes 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

Statistical  Methods 

To  prevent  social  ills  by  discovering 
and  removing  their  causes  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  war-time  and  peace- 
time social  work  which  calls  for 
statistical    training. 

TheNewYorkSchool 
of  Philanthropy 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Director 

Mary    G.    Worthington Field   Work 

Kate  H.    Claghom Social  Research 

Porter  R    Lee Family  Welfare 

Henry    W.    Thurston Child   Welfare 

John    A     Fitch Industrial    Conditions 

James  Alexander  Miller  )  »,    ,-     ,  „    .  ,  „ 
Godfrey  R.  Pisek  f  Medical  Social  Service 

George   W.    Kirchwey Criminology 

Charles  A.   Beard. 

Government  and  Public  Service 

Katharine    Murdoch    Psychology 

(Instructor   to   be   announced). 

Community  Organization 

For  full  information  address  the  Secre- 
tary,  289   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


liyise<tbHGER 

Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1635) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECL.EANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 
•  ANITARY.     EFFICIENT.     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HIQGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
.  Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  lnkj 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higzins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manniactnrers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 

£OI*Q 


c 

^Wtv   —0'  U"»firj   UneiceBed  — 
^^W  Catalog  Sent   on   Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Chicopee,  Mass 


How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in   a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


*  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.^Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER  &  CO. 

484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C^^eries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.   New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various- 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  a  cottage  manager  for  Girls' 
Industrial  School,  Protestant,  refined,  edu- 
cated, age  25  to  45.    Address  2868  Survey. 


WANTED— Immediately  by  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  LEAGUE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
a  general  superintendent.  Applicant  must 
be  well  trained  in  charity  organization  meth- 
ods.    Good   salary. 


WANTED — family  case  worker.  Thriv- 
ing industrial  city  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Initiative  encouraged.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Johnstown,  Pa. 

BOOKKEEPER  wanted  for  settlement 
school  doing  important  reconstruction  work 
in  Southern  Appalachians.  Technical  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm  for  service  in  war 
emergency  required     Address  2869  Survey. 

WANTED — Young  woman  over  25  for 
neighborhood  work  and  some  club  work, 
for  settlement  in  Eastern  city.  Address 
2870  Survey. 

WANTED — General  secretary  for  Bu- 
reau Social  Service.  State  qualifications 
and  salary.  Address  Mrs.  Corley,  805  W. 
College,   Decatur,   111. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  domestic 
science,  wants  position  in  East.  Best  of 
references.  Address  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  wanted,  school 
or  institution,  by  young  woman,  college  ed- 
ucated, Protestant.  Experienced  educa- 
tional and  institutional  work.  Address  2866 
Survey. 

POSITION  desired  by  colored,  trained, 
welfare  worker  of  experience.  Address  2856 
Survey. 

MAN  with  wide  and  unusual  experience 
in  social  and  religious  work  seeks  opening 
as  executive.  Salary  $5000.  Address  2867 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  year  and  half  with 
Charity  Organization  Society,  six  weeks' 
course  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy, stenographic  experience,  wants 
position.  References.  Address  2863  Sur- 
vey. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  institutions,  excellent  references, 
wishes  position.  Address  Mrs.  Fischl,  318 
E.  82nd  St.,  New  York. 


Years  1848  and  1849.  An  historical  sketch 
and  appreciation  by  J.  Koettgen.  The 
Friends  of  German  Democracy,  32  Union 
square,   New   York   city. 

Broadening  the  Vision  of  the  American 
Business  Man.  By  Lewis  E.  Pierson.  An 
address  before  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 
Irving  National  Bank,  Woolworth  building, 
New  York  city. 

Statement  and  Decree  Concerning  the 
Wages  of  Women  in  Retail  Millinery 
Workrooms  in  Massachusetts.  State- 
ment and  Decree  Concerning  the  Wages 
of  Women  in  Muslin  Underwear,  Petti- 
coat, Apron,  Kimono,  Women's  Neck- 
wear and  Children's  Clothing  Factories 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

"Cheero!"     By     Annie     Marion     MacLean. 

Womans    Press.     93    pp.    Price   $1.25;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 
The    Four   Horsemen    of  the   Apocalypse. 

By   Vicente   Blasco    Ibanez;    translated    by 

Charlotte    Brewster    Jordan.      E.    P.    Dut- 

ton  &  Co.     489  pp.     Price  $1.90;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.05. 
The    Church    School   of   Citizenship.    By 

Allan      Hoben.      University     of      Chicago 

Press.     177   pp.     Price   $1.00;    by   mail    of 

the  Survey  $1.07. 
The    Creed    of    Deutschtum.     By    Morton 

Prince.     Richard      G.      Badger.     311      pp. 

Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
The   Supreme   Gospel.    By  Hugh  Thomson 

Kerr.     Womans      Press.     198      pp.     Price 

$.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.83. 
The   Third   Estate.     By    Marjorie    Bowen. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     374  pp.     Price  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.87. 
Britain    After    the    Peace.    By   Brougham 

Villiers.     E.    P.    Dutton    &     Co.     249    pp. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.62. 
Buying    Brains.     By    Leon    Stein.     Authors 

Press.     229    pp.     Price   $2.00;    by   mail    of 

the  Survey  $2.12. 
Social  Antagonisms.     By  Arland  D.  Weeks. 

A.    C.    McClurg    &     Co.     142     pp.     Price 

$.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.68. 

CHINA'S  SOCIAL  CHALLENGE 

{Continued  from  page  638) 
man  for  years  earnestly  sought  to  be  of 
service  to  his  country,  but  admitted  that 
he  had  no  hope  that  anything  of  far- 
reaching  importance  could  really  be  done 
for  the  Chinese  people.  Through  his 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  his  out- 
look has  been  almost  totally  changed, 
and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  building 
up  his  school  to  the  present  enrollment  of 
one  thousand  students.  He  is  a  tremen- 
dous moral  and  religious  influence 
among  the  young  men  of  the  cities  of 
North  China. 

With  little  regard  for  the  sects  and 
fine  points  of  creed  and  worship  in  the 
different  denominations  of  the  west, 
many  of  the  Chinese  people  are  accept- 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty   cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.      Arguments   free  on   request. 

Health  Insurance.  Discussion  of  bill  endorsed  by 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Address, 
Edward  A.  Bates,  223  Arkay  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  Accountin-g  System  for  a  Cooperative  Store. 
By  Earl  Browder.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published  by 
The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Negro  New-Comers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  By  George 
Edmund  Haynes.  Price  20  cents  each,  $15  per 
hundred.  Home  Missions  Council,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 

Towards  a  New  World.  Being  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Programme  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  with 
an  Introductory  Article  by  Arthur  Htnderson, 
the  Party  Leader,  and  Other  Material.  An 
attractive  and  convenient  reprint  of  an  epoch- 
making  social  document.  20  cents.  W.  R 
Browne,    Box    311,   Wyoming,    New   York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout    the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Heal'h  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League   of   America,   2   West    13    St.,   New   York. 


ing  Christianity  in  its  essence  and  with 
its  broad  social  outlook,  as  the  force 
which  can  alone  transform  the  Chinese 
nation.  In  many  ways  a  demonstration 
of  what  religion,  free  from  the  narrow 
bonds  of  sectarianism  and  dogmatism, 
can  accomplish  as  the  dynamic  of  social 
welfare  is  being  made  through  the 
Christian  movement  in  China. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  'work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

iirrOlf  the  Survey  can  serve" 
±1  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletic*.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
liirth    Registration,   Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  A  sec. 
Charities.    Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 
General   War-Time   Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical   Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership   League  of  Amer 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti.  Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,   Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.    for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort, 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.    Soc.    for   Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw.   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,    Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home    Economics.    Aiiea. 
Home   Work.  Nci.c. 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and    Physical    Education,   Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid.   Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born    Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for   Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Xatl.   Child    Labor   Com. 

Xatl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade    I'nion   League. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates.   I  nd.   Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity.    NcMH. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


IXTERXATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.   Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,    Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,   Xophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,   Xwwcymca,   Apea,   Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education.  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social    Hygiene,   Asha,   Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola,   Wccs. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Xatl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social   Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 


SURVEYS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn..  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Xcmii,   Praa.  Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Xaspt. 

Vocational    Education.    Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,    Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 


WOMEN 

\iner     Home  Economics   Ass-n 
Xatl.    Board   of  tin-    V    W     (       A 
Xatl.    League   for    Woman's-  Service. 
Xatl.   League  of  Worn    Workers. 
Xatl.   Women's    Trade   Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Natl.     War     Work     Council, 
Y.   M.  C.   Assns,  of  U    S     G 
War  (amp   Commutvitv    Service. 
Working   Girls.    IaCJW,    Xtas     Xlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—lohn   1!    Andrews,  sec'y;    1 
New    York.       For    national    employment    servil 
mobilizing    and    demobilizing    war    workers;    main- 
taining  labor   standards;    workmen's   compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law   enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec.  sec')  ;  1 2 1 1  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  res 
tion;  maternal  nursing,  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY     FOR     THE     CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Miss' Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientilic  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  MSfcfarland, 
gcn'l  sec'y:  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.      Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham.  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
'-  r-hijjs :    Annual,   $3;    Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
held  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,   $1    upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunchrooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualize,  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleye. 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  ('.;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,   Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.   F..-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence   Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 
Mental    Hvgiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.   O.   R.   C 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting    Native    and   Poreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents   a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    1S6    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui 
letins  sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian.1 

NATIONAL     TUBERCULOSIS     ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaig'ns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  (in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men,  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm:  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.   Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139-,  N. 
(lark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y;  1  Madison  Aye., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE   OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building.  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
ti "ii  for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
t,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor.  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;   H.   S.   Braucher,  sec'y. 


MAZDA 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  progress  and  develop- 
ments in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute 
this  information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  service. 
Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  mark 
Mazda  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.   S.   Burleson,   Postmaster   General. 
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Coal  and  the  Social  Worker 

By  the  United  States 
Fuel    Administration 

Wealth,  Work  and  IV ar 

By  Hornell  Hart 

Minnesota's  Heritage:    IV 

By  Maud  A.    Merrill 

The  Trial  of  the  I.  IV.  W. :   III 

By  Victor  S.   Yarros 


JUVENILE  RESEARCH  IN  OHIO 

WAR  PRISONERS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

A    NATIONAL     WAR    CHEST    CAM- 
PAIGN 


RESTRICTING  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

ANOTHER    "  AFT  ER-T  HE-WAR"  PROGRAM 

AN  ARMY  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESTORA- 
TION 


Price  10  Cents 


September  14,  1918 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
677)- 

Child  Care.  Part  I.  The  Pre-school  Age. 
By  Mrs.  Max  West.  Price  20  cents.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 

List  of  References  on  Birth  Control.  By 
Theodore  Schroeder.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
960    University    avenue,    New    York    city. 

Work  Committees.  Report  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Indus- 
trial Reports,  No.  2.  Price  6d.  Report 
of  the  Committee  Appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  Consider  the  Ques- 
tion of  Electric  Power  Supply.  Price 
3d.  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee.  Memorandum  No.  21.  An 
investigation  of  the  factors  concerned  in 
the  causation  of  industrial  accidents.  By 
H.  M.  Vernon,  M.  D.  Price  6d.  Statu- 
tory Rules  and  Orders — Munitions  of 
War.  Employment  and  Remuneration. 
No.  546.  Trade  Boards.  No.  SSO 
Factory  and  Workshop.  Welfare.  No. 
558.  Munitions  of  War.  No.  473.  Un- 
employment Insurance.  No.  475.  Price 
Id  each.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  Imperi- 
al House,  Kings-way,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

One  Year  of  the  Baltimore  Fund.  Report 
of  the  Trustees.  1917-18.  McCoy  Hall, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

War  Time  Service  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  Bulletin  No. 
25.  Price  2  cents  each;  per  50,  15  cents; 
per  100,  25  cents.  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Evanston, 
111. 

Department  of  Civil  Affairs  American 
Red  Cross  in  Italy.  Report  on  Special 
Distribution  to  Soldiers'  Families.  De- 
partment of  Public  Information,  166,  Via 
Sicilia,  Rome. 

Labor  Unions  and  the  Law.  By  Walter 
Gordon  Merritt.  American  Anti-Boycott 
Association,  135  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

Mental  Hyciene  and  the  Great  War.  By 
George  A.  Hastings,  executive  secretary. 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 

Relation  of  the  State  Industrial  Schools 
to  the  Probation  Service.  By  George  W. 
King,  Juvenile  Probation  Officer  of  the 
Ilolyoke  Police  Court.  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Probation.     Boston. 

The  Wasted  Years.  Reprinted  from  The 
Nation  (London),  September  23,  1916. 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  3  Joy  street, 
Boston. 

New  Patriotism  for  Old.  An  Apology  for 
Our  Profiteers.  Letters  of  Amos  Pinchot 
to  the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin,  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Amos 
Pinchot,  101  Park  avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  World's  Food  and  World  Politics.  By 
Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 
The  War  Chest  and  the  Federation 
Movement.  By  William  J.  Norton,  sec'y, 
Detroit  Patriotic  Fund.  The  Status  of 
Social  Work  in  Rural  Communities. 
By  H.  Ida  Curry,  Superintendent,  Chil- 
dren's Agencies,  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, New  York.  Case  Work  Above 
the  Poverty  Line.  By  Agnes  L.  Murray, 
Assistant  Director  of  Civilian  Relief, 
American    Red    Cross,    Denver.     A    Plan 


for  Continuity  of  Activity  for  the  Di- 
vision on  Children  of  the  National 
Conference.  Committee  Report,  by  the 
chairman,  Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy.  Foreicn-Born 
Citizens  as  Political  Assets.  By  Graham 
Taylor,  Warden  of  Chicago  Commons. 
The  Regimentation  of  the  Free.  By 
Robert  A.  Woods,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work;  Head 
of  South  End  House,  Boston.  Price  5 
cents  each.  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  War  Cripple.  By 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  The  Organiza- 
tion, Work  and  Method  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institution  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men.  By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Pro- 
vision for  the  Re-Education  of  Belgian 
War  Cripples.  Series  I,  No.  15.  By 
Gladys  Gladding  Whiteside,  Chief,  Re- 
search Department.  Opportunities  for 
the  Employment  of  Disabled  Men.  Se- 
ries I,  No.  16.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Helen  E.  Redding.  The  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
311   Fourth   Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Report  of  Preliminary  Tests  in  Reading, 
April,  1917.  By  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  Di- 
rector of  Psychological  Research.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

Fire  Waste  in  Canada.  By  J.  Grove 
Smith.  Commission  of  Conservation, 
Canada. 

The  Slovacs  of  Cleveland.  By  Eleanor  E. 
Ledbetter.  Price  25  cents.  Published  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Cleveland  Ameri- 
canization Committee,  Mayor's  Advisory 
War    Committee. 

The  World  Safe  for  Democracy.  By  John 
A.  Hobson.  Reprinted  from  the  Survey. 
By  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau, 
70  Fifth  avenue,   New  York  city. 

The  Great  Condition.  By  David  Kinley. 
Published  by  the  War  Committee  of  the 
University  of   Illinois,   Urbana,   111. 

Thrift  Clothing.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Hedges 
Talbot.  Price  50  cents.  Printed  by  Boys 
of  Elm  Vocational    School,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

One  Hundred  Selected  Editorials  from 
the  Secular  Press  of  America  on  the 
Zionist  Movement.  Issued  by  Publicity 
Department,  The  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  44  East  23  street,  New  York  city. 

\V\r-Time  Prosecutions  and  Mob  Violence. 
Published  by  the  National  Civil  Libertie* 
Bureau   70   Fifth    avenue,   New   York   city. 

The  Dependent  Child.  By  Ruth  Berolz- 
heimer,  Chicago,  111.  Supplement  to  Jew- 
ish Charities,  July,   1918. 

Visiting  Nursing  and  Life  Insurance.  By 
Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Louis  I.  Dublin.  Re- 
printed from  the  Quarterly  Publications  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  June, 
1918. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Edu- 
cational   Survey    Movement.     Bv    S.    P. 
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Capen.  Higher  Education  Circular  No. 
11,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Economic  Reconstruction  during  the  War. 
By  A.  M.  Kraan,  P.  O.  Box  1239,  Bergen- 
field,   N.  J. 

New  Patriotism  for  Old.  Letter  of  Amos 
Pinchot  to  the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin.  Au- 
gust   10,    1918. 

The  Organization,  Work,  and  Method  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men.  By  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie. Published  by  the  Institute,  311 
Fourth    avenue,    New    York   city. 

Synopsis  of  Social  Studies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     15  pp. 

The  First  Year  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Public  Health.  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  1112  Capitol  street,  Rich- 
mond,   Va. 

The  Illegitimate  Family.  By  Amey  Eaton 
Watson.  Reprinted  from  Social  Work 
With  Families.  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  36  and  Wood- 
land, Philadelphia. 

The  Hate  That  Heals.  By  William  C. 
Gannett.  Price  25  cents.  P.  O.  Box  9, 
Buck   Hill   Falls,  Pa. 

"The  Make-Believe  Stork"  and  Another 
Good  Story.  Committee  on  County  Agen- 
cies of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
105   E.   22   street,   New   York   city. 

The  Status  of  Social  Work  in  Rural 
Communities.  By  H.  Ida  Curry.  Pamph- 
let 131.  Price  5  cents.  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  315  Plymouth  court. 
Chicago. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Personality  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children  in  the  Gener- 
\l  Population.  By  Walter  L.  Treadway. 
Reprint  No.  467,  from  the  Public  Health 
Reports.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Mosquitoes  of  Colorado.  By  T.  D.  A. 
Cnckenell.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2. 
I'niversity   of   Colorado,   Boulder,    Colo. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

Letters    and    Leadership.     By    Van    Wvck 

Brooks.     B.  W.   Huebsch.      129   pp.    Price 

$1.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.07. 
Ireland.       By     Francis     Hackett.       B.     W. 

Huebsch.     404  pp.     Price  $2.00;   bv   mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
Evolution   of   the    Dominion   of   Canada. 

Government  Handbook.     By  Edward  Por- 

ritt.      World    Book    Co.      540    pp.      Price 

$1.50    postpaid. 
Government  and  Politics  of  Switzerland. 

Government    Handbook.      Bv    Robert     C. 

Brooks.     World  Book  Co.,  430  pp.     Price 

$1.50  postpaid. 
National    Self-Government.      By    Ramsay 

Muir.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  312  pp.     Price 

$2.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.90. 
(ENTary    Naval   Ordnance    and    G\  \ 

nery.     Bv  Lieut.  H.  C.  Ramsav.     400  pp. 

Price  $3.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survfy  $3.12. 
Girls'   Clubs.     By   Helen  J.   Ferris.     E.   P. 

Dutton   &   Co.      383    pp.     Price   $2.00;    bv 

mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12 
Jesus'    Idea.      Bv    Fordvce    Hubbard    Arc 
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Coal  and  the  Social  Worker 

Prepared  for  the  Survey  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration 


THE  social  worker  this  year  has  a  new  opportunity 
and  a  new  problem.  In  the  homes  of  the  poor  she 
can  be  an  interpreter  of  the  sacrifices  the  war  has 
made  necessary.  She  must  spiritualize  their  econo- 
mies. That  chord  very  near  the  surface  in  human  character 
which  vibrates  to  the  call  of  heroism  must  be  touched  so  that 
it  sings  bravely,  proudly,  beautifully. 

It  is  her  part  to  see  that  the  poor  have  warm  rooms  and 
coal  with  which  to  cook,  and  she  must  interpret  to  them  the 
rules  of  heating  experts  whereby  small  amounts  of  fuel  may 
do  fullest  fuel  duty. 

To  our  foreign  populations  and  those  grim  workers  whom 
habitual  inexpressiveness  keeps  far  away  from  sources  of  in- 
formation, some  friend  must  bring  that  new  knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  extract  the  full  heat  energy  out  of  every 
lump  of  coal  they  buy,  and  to  send  this  heat  into  the  room,  the 
oven,  or  to  the  top  of  the  stove  and  not  up  the  chimney. 

In  order  to  teach  these  things,  the  social  worker  must  mas- 
ter the  science  of  dampers,  the  stoking  and  shaking  of  fires, 
the  care  of  grates  and  the  economical  sifting  of  ashes.  The 
facts  are  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  appointed  state,  county  and  city  ad- 
ministrators to  whom  she  is  urged  to  go  for  information. 
Their  names  and  office  addresses  can  be  secured  through  char- 
ity organizations,  health  boards,  government  offices,  news- 
papers, or  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.  Valuable  information  on  the 
subject  is  incorporated  in  a  book,  Fuel  Facts,  which  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrators  will  send  her  upon  request. 

The  fireless  cooker  is  so  successful  a  conserver  of  fuel  that 
its  use  should  be  made  a  part  of  patriotic  propaganda.  Cook- 
ing by  vacuum  heat  will  save  the  fuel  of  the  poor — except  in 
cases  where  the  heat  of  the  range  is  required  for  warming 
rooms — to  an  extent  surprising  to  the  inexperienced.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
offers  to  send  on  request  Food  Leaflet  number  13,  containing 
directions  for  making  fireless  cookers  as  well  as  for  using  them. 
The  cost  of  the  homemade  fireless  can  be  kept  as  low  as  one 
dollar. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  life  could  hardly  be  simplified  far- 
ther than  the  poor  already  have  simplified  it,  but  in  simplifi- 
cation lies  comfort  this  winter.  Such  a  small  matter  as  doing 
without  starch  may  save  considerable  fuel  which  would  be 


consumed  in  preparing  it.  When  stiffening  is  required,  an 
economical  manager  will  have  rice  for  dinner  and  use  for 
starch  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  Ironing  re- 
quires steady,  intense  heat,  which  requires  much  coal ;  this 
winter,  at  least,  only  the  outside  garments  should  be  ironed. 

When  the  social  worker  has  put  into  operation  those 
comfort-producing  measures  which  release  the  mind  from  ex- 
clusive concern  with  physical  difficulties,  her  opportunity  will 
come  to  appeal  to  heroic  qualities.  The  poor  should  under- 
stand that  they  are  children  of  the  United  States  and  that  our 
government  asks  for  their  economies  just  as  a  father  asks  as- 
sistance from  his  boys  and  girls. 

The  problem  which  the  country  has  to  meet  in  the  matter 
of  coal  production  and  conservation  can  be  presented  dramat- 
ically. Attention  should  be  called  to  the  factories  that  are 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  making  those  supplies  which 
equip  our  armies;  to  the  ships  which  are  building,  to  the  ships 
which  are  sailing  with  our  troops;  to  the  artillery,  small  arms 
and  ammunition  which  our  men  must  have  in  order  to  drive 
back  the  enemy.  It  should  be  made  impressive  that  nothing 
is  made  and  nothing  is  transported  without  fuel.  The  cata- 
clysm in  which  our  domestic  and  social  life  has  been  caught 
is  no  more  confusing  a  subversion  than  that  in  which  our  in- 
dustrial existence  is  whirling.  Out  of  the  storm  comes  the 
cry,  "Coal  and  yet  more  coal  to  make  steel  or  we  cannot 
drive  through  the  enemy  ranks;  bare-handed  we  cannot 
fight!" 

So  paramount  is  the  necessity  for  coal  that  miners  with 
splendid  patriotism  are  abandoning  holidays  and  recreation  in 
order  to  delve  in  the  earth  for  the  coal-power  that  shall  bring 
us  victorious  peace.  Their  results  are  heroic.  They  have  pro- 
duced this  last  year  more  coal  than  we  have  mined  in  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  spite  of  this  valiant  labor,  50,000,000  tons  is  still  needed 
to  fill  out  war's  extra  demand  this  year  for  100,000,000  tons 
more  than  were  mined  last  year.  The  United  States,  through 
its  Fuel  Administration,  turns  to  its  people  to  ask  them  to  help 
by  saving  half  of  the  excess  amount  needed  to  protect  and 
empower  our  fighting  forces.  It  says,  "I  can  mine  fifty  mil- 
lion extra  tons,  half  of  the  amount;  will  you  save  the  other 
fifty  million  tons?"  There  can  be  but  one  answer;  of  course 
we  will  save  it! 

The  Fuel  Administration,  from  inspections  of  power  plants 
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and  industries,  has  estimated  in  fairly  accurate  figures  the 
amount  of  coal  annually  wasted  in  this  country.  We  are 
asked  to  save  out  of  our  waste,  and  there  should  be  no  hardship 
if  all  our  people  learn  and  practice  the  new  methods  of  fuel 
management. 

Housekeepers  are  asked  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
saving  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  while  industry  conserves  the 
remainder.  The  largest  percentage  of  saving  will  not  come 
from  the  poor,  for  poverty  is  not  wasteful  on  a  large  scale. 
Yet  in  proportion  to  what  they  have,  the  poor  are  sometimes 
extravagant.  The  social  worker  has  an  opportunity  to  teach 
thrift  in  the  stirring  name  and  cause  of  patriotism. 

Among  the  most  powerful  and  beloved  of  our  social  work- 
ers, though  they  do  not  bear  the  title,  are  the  principals  of 


our  public  schools.  They  have  understood  and  harnessed  the 
energy  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  taught  these  to  pull  many 
a  patriotic  load  and  to  assist  in  carrying  through  successfully 
many  an  important  measure.  Our  school  children  are  the 
educators  in  our  poorer  homes,  particularly  in  our  foreign 
homes.  If  school  principals  will  give  them  an  understanding 
of  the  coal  problem  and  a  patriotic  sentiment  for  fuel  con- 
servation ;  if  they  will  allow  a  conservation  crusade  to  enter 
not  only  their  actual  classroom  work  but  also  into  their  dra- 
matic work  and  pageants,  the  children  will  carry  the  inspira- 
tion back  to  their  families.  Youth  will  link  the  practical  and 
the  sublime,  teaching  brains  and  hands  while  it  thrills  the 
heart.  Here  is  a  great  patriotic  work  for  our  ever-loyal 
schools  and  teachers. 


The  Story  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Trial 

III. — The  Nature  and  Pith  of  the  Defense 
By  Victor  S.    Yarros 


CONSIDERABLE  difficulty  was  experienced  even 
by  lawyers,  or  intelligent  citizens  familiar  with 
legal  principles  and  proceedings,  in  comprehending 
the  real  nature  of  the  defense  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
case.  The  defendants  were  being  tried  for  certain  specific 
crimes,  not  for  opinions  or  for  their  affiliation  with  an  unlaw- 
ful or  proscribed  organization;  yet  they  were  permitted  to 
expound  at  great  length  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
whole  movement  in  which  they  had  played  prominent  parts. 
After  all,  then,  was  the  I.  W.  W.  on  trial,  despite  the  re- 
peated and  explicit  denials  of  that  allegation  by  the  govern- 
ment's attorneys? 

No,  the  I.  W.  W.  organization,  as  such,  was  not  on  trial, 
but,  under  the  liberal  and  non-technical  ruling  of  Judge 
Landis,  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  offer  proof  of  the 
claim  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  from  which  the  prose- 
cution inferred  or  deduced  the  existence  of  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, a  common  design,  were  susceptible  of,  and  as  a  matter 
of  actual  record  had,  a  totally  different  explanation. 

The  general  charge  of  conspiracy  was  stoutly  denied.  On 
this  vital  question  issue  was  squarely  joined. 

The  incidental  charge  that  in  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy to  hamper  the  government's  war  activities,  prevent 
production,  resist  the  draft,  etc.,  the  defendants  had  urged 
or  advised  the  practice  of  sabotage,  was  likewise  explicitly  and 
vigorously  denied.  On  this  point  issue  was  also  squarely 
joined. 

There  remained  the  matter  of  strikes — the  calling  of 
strikes,  the  alleged  efforts  to  extend  strikes,  the  jubilation  over 
them — and  the  matter  of  speeches  and  publications  denun- 
ciatory of  the  war,  of  the  government,  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  loyal  labor  unions.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
defendants  to  show — and  this  they  sought  to  do  in  various 
ways — that  the  strikes,  the  agitations  for  more  strikes,  and 
the  oratory  and  literature  of  which  the  government  com- 
plained had  not  grown  out,  nor  formed  a  feature  of  any  anti- 
war conspiracy. 

Let  us  consider  these  several  elements  of  the  defense  in 
their  natural  order. 

1.  That  there  was  no  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the 
government  or  the  war.    What  about  the  editorials,  the  circu- 


lars, the  speeches,  the  stickers,  etc.,  which  the  government 
had  put  in  evidence  and  which  were  bitterly  and  vehemently 
anti-war  and  anti-government? 

The  answer  of  the  defense  was  substantially  this:  Many 
of  these  utterances  were  of  general  application  and  abso- 
lutely spontaneous.  Here  and  there  excited  I.  W.  W.  editor? 
and  leaders  were  led  to  denounce  the  war  and  the  govern- 
ment. They  did  this  without  any  consultation  with  one  an- 
other or  with  third  parties.  They  said  what  they  did  be- 
cause they  severally  hated  war  and  the  capitalistic  system  that, 
in  their  judgment,  inevitably  provoked  and  begot  war.  They 
said  nothing  new,  nothing  exceptionally  inflammatory  or  law- 
less. They  may  have  said  foolish,  hasty,  even  improper 
things;  perhaps  some  of  them  had  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  prosecution  under  the  original  anti-espionage  act  or  under 
some  old  section  of  the  criminal  code.  The  government  could 
and  should  have  indicted  and  tried  them,  as  individuals,  for 
whatever  offences  they  may  have  been  guilty  of,  and  they 
would  have  taken  their  medicine.  The  inference  that,  be- 
cause many  of  them  expressed  the  same  anti-war  or  anti- 
government  sentiments  at  the  same  time,  there  must  have 
been  a  conspiracy,  was  wrong  and  without  foundation  of  fact. 

Again,  some  of  the  violent  utterances  in  question  were  not 
I.  W.  W.  utterances  at  all.  They  were  erroneously  attributed 
to  that  organization.  They  were  anarchistic,  socialistic  or 
pro-German  utterances  of  men  whom  the  defendants  could 
not — or,  at  any  rate,  did  not — control. 

If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  certain  utterances  would 
have  been  copied  and  given  the  widest  possible  publicity. 
For  example,  an  editorial  against  conscription  in  Solidarity,  an 
organ  of  the  movement,  would  have  been  copied  by  the  less 
important  foreign-language  papers  of  the  I.  W.  ^  •  I  hi* 
was  not  done.  Another  illustration  was  this:  A  Kansas 
local  of  the  I.  W.  W.  passed  a  resolution  advising  resistance 
to  the  draft.  It  was  claimed  by  the  defense  that  only  a  tew 
persons  passed  this  resolution  at  a  poorly  attended  meeting,  a 
few  minutes  before  adjournment,  when  no  important  action 
should  have  been  taken.  To  this  resolution  no  attention  was 
paid,  argued  the  defense.  H:id  there  been  a  conspiracy  a  verv 
different  result  might  have  been  expected. 

2.     That  there  was  absolutely  no  anti-war  sabotage.     Upon 
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this  the  defense  insisted.  Of  course,  the  I.  W.  W.  believes 
in  sabotage  and  persistently,  deliberately  advocates  and  teaches 
it.  Legal  or  illegal,  justifiable  or  wanton,  sabotage  was  simply 
not  employed  by  any  of  the  defendants — they  contended — in 
any  of  the  strikes  or  other  movements  for  which  they  were 
at  all  responsible,  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
The  government  had  introduced  evidence  of  sabotage,  but  all 
this  evidence,  according  to  the  attorneys  for  the  defense,  had 
utterly  failed  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Some  accidental 
fires  had  been  mistaken  for  products  of  sabotage.  Assaults 
and  violence  that  had  been  committed  by  others  was  attri- 
buted to  the  I.  W.  W.  "Why,  the  government's  own  wit- 
nesses," said  one  of  the  leading  defendants  to  the  writer, 
"have  vindicated  us  completely  so  far  as  the  charge  of  anti- 
war sabotage  is  concerned." 

3.  That  there  were  no  anti-war  strikes  or  efforts  to  ex- 
tend such  strikes  and  make  them  general.  The  I.  W.  W. 
had  called  some  strikes  and  had  attempted  to  encourage  and 
extend  other  strikes,  said  the  defense.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  one  of  these  strikes  had  its  origin  in  any  plan  or 
plot  to  hamper  the  government  and  cripple  it  in  its  war 
activities.  Not  one  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
war.  Each  and  all  of  these  strikes  grew  out  of  serious,  deep- 
seated  grievances,  out  of  genuine  controversies  "with  the 
bosses."  Some  of  these  bosses,  it  was  declared,  were  greedy 
and  remorseless  profiteers.  The  strikes  were  honest,  legiti- 
mate labor  strikes;  indeed,  some  of  them  were  called  by  ordi- 
nary, conservative  labor  unions,  only  a  few  I.  W.  W.  mem- 
bers participating  in  them,  and  then  only  in  a  subordinate 
capacity. 

The  "Specimen"  Speeches 

To  establish  the  truth  of  this  last  claim  the  defense  was 
allowed  by  the  court  to  go  very  thoroughly  into  the  question 
whether  the  conditions  in  the  mines,  forests,  camps  and  other 
"struck"  establishments  had  been  such  as  to  cause  serious 
strikes.  Further,  under  the  court's  latitudinarian  ruling,  the 
defendants  who  had  helped  to  bring  on  strikes  by  speeches 
or  lectures  were  permitted  to  tell  the  jury  just  what  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  workers  or  strikers  when  engaged 
in  agitation  prompted  by  the  desire  to  correct  certain  abuses 
or  improve  unendurable  conditions  of  life  and  toil.  It  was 
under  this  ruling,  or  theory,  that  some  of  the  lecturers  and 
orators  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were  afforded  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  making  long  speeches  from  the  witness  stand  in 
explanation  of  their  general  position.  They  were  not,  mark, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  indulging  in  a  general  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  or  justify  the  I.  W.  W. — which  was  not  on 
trial — they  were  repeating  for  the  benefit  of  the  jury  and  the 
court  the  "regular"  speeches  they  had  made  on  various 
definite  occasions  and  in  connection  with  concrete  situations. 

Of  course,  in  these  "specimen"  speeches,  as  well  as  in  other 
testimony  meant  to  be  specific,  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  prevent  the  defendants  from  presenting  to  the  jury  the 
fundamental  doctrines  and  aims  of  the  I.  W.  W.  It  is  in 
this  way,  chiefly,  that  the  jury  were  introduced  to  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  organization.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  there  was  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
to  place  technical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  defendants  when 
on  the  witness  stand.  They  were  permitted  to  set  forth  their 
views  and  their  interpretations  of  political  and  social  phe- 
nomena in  their  own  way.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  defendants  were  denied  proper  or  ample  opportunity  for 
airing  their  ideas  in  court  and  receiving  whatever  theoretical 
benefit  such  airing  may  be  supposed  to  involve. 

On  each  issue  the  defense  offered  both  positive  and  negative 
testimony.     The  burden  of  proof  was,  naturally,  on  the  gov- 


ernment. But  the  defense  was  not  content  merely  to  deny 
charges,  or  to  explain  that  which  needed  a  different  explana- 
tion from  the  one  given  by  the  prosecution.  The  defense  put 
on  the  stand  a  good  many  I.  W.  W.  members  in  uniform — 
in  the  service  of  the  government.  It  also  put  on  the  stand 
certain  officials,  employers  and  members  of  the  "conservative" 
species  of  labor  unions — all  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
it  was  not  inconsonant  with  I.  W.  W.  principles  or  aims  to 
volunteer,  to  enlist  in  the  army,  to  fight  for  the  government 
and  against  Prussian  militarism,  to  work  faithfully  and  ener- 
getically in  field,  mine,  forest,  camp  or  factory  in  order  to 
supply  the  army  and  navy  with  munitions  and  materials  of 
warfare.  If,  argued  the  defense,  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy, a  common  design  to  hamper  the  government  and  its 
war  efforts,  would  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  volun- 
teered or  remained  at  work  in  the  basic  war  industries? 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  chief  counsel  for  defense,  George  F.  Vanderveer, 
may  be  quoted  here  to  illustrate  the  "negative"  line  of  his 
argument : 

Counsel  for  the  government  has  told  you  how  admirably  the 
I.  W.  W.  was  organized  to  accomplish  this  purpose  [to  subvert, 
block  and  cripple  the  government].  He  pictured  this  organization 
with  all  its  ramifications  reaching  out  into  every  basic  industry — 
coal  mining,  textiles,  marine  transport,  metal  mining,  iron  mining, 
harvesting,  and  all — each  with  its  industrial  head  and  all  these 
heads  clustered  around  the  king  [Wm.  D.  Haywood]  in  his  swivel 
chair  at  1101  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Well,  what  he  said 
was  true.  .  .  .  This  organization  is  admirably  adapted — at 
least,  it  was  formed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  admirably  adapted — 
to  tie  up  the  industries.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy,  you  would 
naturally  expect  that  that  would  have  happened,  because  this  in- 
dictment covers  a  period  from  April  6  to  September  28,  and  in 
that  time  it  would  seem  that  they  could  have  done  a  whole  lot. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact?  The  most  vital  of  all  of  our  industries, 
perhaps,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  is  the  agricultural  industry, 
and  it  is  there,  according  to  the  government's  own  figures,  that  we 
had  built  up  the  biggest,  most  perfect  organization  of  all.  You 
will  remember  how  he  told  you  it  had  grown  from  one  year  to 
another,  until  in  1917  it  doubled  its  membership,  and  that  is  an 
industry  which  it  is  peculiarly  easy  to  tie  up,  because  the  product 
of  it  is  perishable.  You  do  not  have  to  strike  forever  in  the  harvest 
as  you  do  in  a  mine,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  industry. 

Now,  what  happened?  There  was  no  strike  in  the  harvest  any- 
where during  the  whole  summer  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  going 
to  show  you  that  in  May  of  last  year  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  convention  of  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Union  in  Kansas  City,  and  there  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  that  organization,  by  which  this  organization  and  nobody 
else  would  harvest  the  crops  of  that  entire  state.  That  is  not  only 
significant  in  its  relation  to  the  matter  I  am  discussing,  but  isn't 
it  significant  also  in  connection  with  the  question  of  sabotage  and 
violence  and  general  cussedness?  An  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  this  organization  and  the  farmers,  fixing  the  rate  of  pay, 
fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  providing  that  none  but  card-bearers  in 
this  organization  should  work,  and  that  agreement  was  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  farmers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
we  are  all  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  vote;  but 
our  papers  will  show  and  our  bulletins  will  show  how  ardently 
the  men  pleaded,  on  our  own  referendum,  that  this  thing  should  be 
put  through,  and  the  evidence  will  show  you  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  was  never  formally  executed,  this  wage 
scale,  this  tentative  agreement,  adopted  and  signed  at  Kansas  City, 
became  the  working  basis  upon  which  the  crops  of  that  whole  state 
were  harvested  last  year,  and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  friction  or  dis- 
satisfaction anywhere. 

Now,  would  that  be  true  if  these  men  had  conspired  to  thwart  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war  industries  by  the  government?  You  were 
told  by  a  witness  here  that  in  Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  we  had 
four  or  five  thousand  members  in  1917,  out  of  seven  thousand  miners 
employed  there.  I  think  that  gentleman  may  have  exaggerated  a 
little  bit,  but  there  were  lots  of  our  men  there,  not  at  Old  Forge 
alone,  but  at  the  other  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  coal  is  a 
vital  thing  to  the  government,  and  you  know  that  from  your  experi- 
ences of  last  winter;  but  there  was  not  a  single  strike  in  all  of 
that  coal  area,  not  a  single  I.  W.  W.  strike  last  year. 

Up  on  the  Mesaba  range,  where  in  1916  we  had  25,000  men  out 
on  strike,  where  they  produce  the  iron  ore  which  is  carried  down 
through  the  lakes  into  Pittsburgh,  out  of  which  your  munitions  are 
made,  there  was  not  a  single  strike  in  1917,  and  God  knows  the 
people  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  in  that  year  which  would  have 
made  it  very  easy  to  start  them. 
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In  the  northern  Minnesota  woods,  notwithstanding  that  all  over 
the  Northwest  men  in  the  same  industry  were  on  strike,  there  was 
not  a  single  strike  in  1917,  although  we  had  gone  through  strikes 
there  a  year  or  two  previously  which  paralyzed  the  industry. 

In  the  textile  industry,  Lawrence  and  Paterson,  there  was  not 
a  single  strike  of  any  kind. 

In  Calumet,  Michigan,  one  of  the  big  copper  producing  sections 
of  the  whole  country,  there  was  not  a  single  strike  in  1917,  or  an 
attempted  one. 

We  have  an  organization,  as  you  know,  not  big — it  does  not  take 
much — on  the  lakes  here,  an  organization  which  carries  the  iron 
from  the  Mesaba  range  down  through  the  canals  and  on  east,  the 
lake  carriers,  an  organization  which  carries  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  from  Duluth  as  the  seaport,  down  to  Chicago,  where  it  is, 
some  of  it,  milled,  stored  and  shipped  to  eastern  seaports.  There 
was  not  a  single  strike  anywhere  there — not  one. 

Philadelphia  is  the  headquarters  of  another  organization — of 
the  marine  transport  workers.  Philadelphia  is  the  port  from  which 
the  steel  of  Pennsylvania  is  shipped  to  Europe.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
big  navy  yard.  We  have  an  organization  there  which  absolutely 
controls — absolutely  controls — the  handling  of  all  that  kind  of 
material  over  the  docks  for  foreign  shipment,  and  not  only  was 
there  not  a;  single  strike  during  all  of  that  time,  but  every  man 
employed  on  that  work  was  recruited  in  the  I.  W.  W.  hall;  and 
in  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  to  this  day  the  men  who  are  handling 
the  government's  supplies,  who  are  storing  them  on  boats  and 
handling  them,  over  the  dock,  are  hired  in  the  I.  W.  W.  hall,  and 
working  under  I.  W.  W.  foremen ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
strike  there,  not  a  single  bit  of  friction. 

In  the  Northwest  they  founded  an  organization  known  as  the 
Four  L's — the  Loyalty  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumber  Workers, 
and  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  50  per  cent,  probably,  of  that 
legion  is  made  up  of  I.  W.  W.'s. 

Throughout  all  of  the  Butte  strike,  throughout  all  of  the  lumber 
strike  of  the  Northwest,  throughout  the  Arizona  strikes,  we  begged 
the  government,  begged  them  by  bushels  of  telegrams,  begged 
them  in  our  bulletins,  begged  them  in  our  papers  and  speeches,  in 
every  way,  to  take  over  these  industries  and  watch  us  work — take 
these  parasites  who  are  profiteering  on  you,  and  on  us,  off  our 
backs  and  give  us  a  chance. 

The  argument  of  the  government  that  the  I.  W.  W.  (and 
the  defendants)  cannot  possibly  be  loyal  because  they  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the  present  politico- 
social  system,  and  because  their  methods  are  necessarily  illegal, 
since  they  involve  sabotage,  contract-breaking  and  interference 
with  employers  and  workers  opposed  to  the  I.  W.  W.,  was 
met  by  the  following  explanations  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  wholly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  the  press  and  by  the  prosecution,  according  to  the  defense: 

Yes,  the  I.  W.  W.  has  no  faith  or  interest  in  political 
government  and  in  legislation.  Yes,  it  believes  in  "direct 
action."  Yes,  it  believes  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  so 
vicious  and  fundamentally  unjust  that  nothing  short  of 
its  abolition  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  elementary  jus- 
tice. But  none  of  these  beliefs  is  incompatible  with  loyalty 
to  the  present  government.  None  of  these  beliefs  is 
necessarily  criminal  and  none  involves  the  use  of  criminal 
methods. 

For  one  thing,  the  I.  W.  W.  has  definitely,  sincerely 
abjured  and  renounced  violence.  It  does  not  preach  or 
favor  revolution  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It 
relies  solely  on  education  and  industrial  organization. 
It  believes  that  some  day  the  workers  will  realize  their 
power  and  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation. They  will  not  need  to  employ  force.  They 
will  merely  refuse  to  work  on  the  old  terms.  They  will 
go  on  a  general  peaceful  strike.  Capital  will  have  to 
surrender,  and  the  new,  cooperative  regime,  will  be  in- 
augurated with  little  active  opposition.  The  workers 
will  assume  control  of  the  industries,  and  to  political 
democracy  industrial  democracy  will  thus  be  added. 
Without  industrial  democracy  political  freedom  is  an 
empty  formula,  a  solemn  farce;  but  under  industrial 
democracy  freedom   will  be   a   reality.      Surely  it   is  no 


crime  to  advocate  industrial  democracy,  the  control  of 
industry  by  the  workers  and  the  peaceful  refusal  of  these 
same  workers  to  continue  to  submit  to  exploitation. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  propaganda  of  a 
cooperative  economic  regime  free  from  tyranny  and 
monopolistic  exactions.  The  law  cannot  stop  exploita- 
tion, in  I.  W.  W.  opinion,  and  the  law  is  not  expected 
to  do  this.  But  the  workers  should  not  be  hampered 
by  the  law  in  their  effort  to  abolish  such  slavery  by 
direct  action,  by  education  and  passive  resistance  to 
capitalism. 

How  the  I.  W.  W.  Regards  Sabotage 

As  TO  sabotage  as  a  feature  or  form  of  direct  action, 
it  is  doubtless  extremely  annoying  to  capitalists  and 
profiteers,  but  it  is  not  the  wicked,  brutal,  destructive, 
lawless  weapon  the  prosecution  and  the  press  have  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  Sabotage  is  not  the  malicious  destruction 
of  employers'  property.  It  does  not  mean  the  burning 
of  grain,  the  inflicting  of  losses,  sheer  waste.  Sabotage  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  effective  means  of  render- 
ing capitalistic  industry  unprofitable  and  in  the  long  run 
impossible.  It  is  also  a  means  of  compelling  decent 
treatment,  the  payment  of  living  wages,  the  recognition 
of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Sabo- 
tage slows  up  production  and  reduces  illegitimate  profits. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  adulteration.  It 
forces  capitalists  to  be  honest,  and  honesty  is  fatal  to 
monopoly  and  profiteering.  Sabotage  is  not  at  bottom 
anti-social.  It  may  be  immoral  under  current,  conven- 
tional "master-made"  morality,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  need  not  fear  or  dislike  it.  It  does  not  destroy 
values;  it  only  retards  production  and  bars  the  employ- 
ment of  strike-breakers. 

Whether  the  argument  just  outlined  is  sound  or  even 
plausible  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here.  The  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  jury  were  permitted  to  hear  it  and  the 
leading  defendants  to  present  it  with  much  elaboration.  It 
was  designed  to  undermine  and  refute  the  fundamental  theory 
of  the  prosecution  that,  whereas  "ordinary"  trade  union  or 
labor  strikes  might  be  legal,  despite  their  unavoidable  effect 
in  delaying  and  impeding  essential  war  work,  because  the 
strikes  themselves,  and  the  methods  favored  by  organized  and 
half-organized  labor,  were  as  a  rule  entirely  legal,  and 
where  a  legal  act  is  followed  by  pernicious  consequences  no 
responsibility  attaches  to  the  performer  of  the  act,  the  situa- 
tion is  radically  different  when  the  I.  W.  W.  calls  or  advises 
a  strike,  since  its  strikes  always  and  necessarily  have  the  fatal 
taint  of  lawlessness. 

The  defense  failed  to  raise  even  the  "reasonable  doubt" 
that  suffices  to  prevent  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  case.  The 
conclusion  generally  drawn  is  that  the  government's  proof  of 
conspiracy  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  denials  and  ex- 
planations of  the  defense  failed  to  impress  the  jury.  The 
strange  thing,  however,  is  that  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
jury  satisfied  themselves  that  the  record  contained  sufficient 
evidence  against  each  of  the  one  hundred  defendants  to  de- 
mand his  conviction  under  the  indictment  exactly  as  it  stood 
after  the  court  had  dismissed  the  rather  anomalous  count 
that  charged  violation  of  the  postal  laws  by  the  mailing  of 
literature  that  taught,  encouraged  and  advocated  "fraud" 
(sabotage)  against  employers.  It  is  not  regarded  .is  unlikely 
that  at  least  some  of  the  defendants  may,  on  appeal,  obtain 
reversals  of  the  jury's  verdict,  or  new  trials.  That  all  of 
them,  literally  all,  were  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  and 
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resist  the  government  and  prevent  volunteering,  registration 
and  loyal  service  by  men  in  uniform,  as  well  as  efficient  and 
steady  production  and  shipment  of  materials  and  munitions 
of  war,  is  of  course  possible;  but  until  an  impartial  and 
competent  appellate  tribunal  finds  that  to  be  the  case,  many 
loyal  citizens  who  are  not  in  the  least  friendly  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
as  now  led  and  managed  will  prefer  to  suspend  judgment  re- 
garding that  question. 

Were  the  defendants  properly  and  ably  defended?  Mr. 
Vanderveer,  the  senior  counsel,  toiled  day  and  night  and  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  lawyer  of  experience  and 
skill.  But  ten  attorneys  would  not  have  been  too  many  for 
the  defendants,  instead  of  the  four  they  nominally  had.  The 
mistake  and  weakness  of  the  defense  at  the  eleventh  hour 
of  the  trial  has  already  been  commented  upon  in  these 
articles.  The  pain  and  surprise  of  the  defendants  and  their 
attorneys  at  the  outcome  of  the  trial  emphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  mistake  in  question — the  waiving  of  the  right  to 
review  the  whole  record  and  carefully  to  analyze  the  evidence 
therein  as  it  applied,  or  failed  to  apply,  to  each  of  the  de- 
fendants. But  what  the  defense  omitted  to  do  at  the  trial 
can  and  should  be  done  on  appeal.  The  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  now  fighting  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  do  not  wish  or  mean  to  send  any  citizen 
or  resident  to  the  penitentiary  on  insufficient  evidence  of 
guilt,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  laws. 

Attitude  of  the  Local  Press 

One  word  about  the  treatment  of  the  case,  to  the  end,  by 
the  daily  press  of  Chicago,  the  Middle  West  and  the  country 
at  large.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  article  that  the 
Chicago  press  not  only  scrupulously  refrained  from  inciting 
prejudice  against  the  defendants,  or  from  assuming  their 
guilt  in  advance,  but  actually  urged  a  suspension  of  public 
judgment  and  a  perfectly  impartial  attitude  toward  them,  as 
well  as  an  absolutely  fair  and  legal  trial  of  them.  This 
was  admirable.  On  the  other  hand,  no  local  paper  and  no 
general  press  agency  seems  to  have  cared  enough  about  the 
case  to  give  its  readers  an  intelligent  daily  summary  of  the 
proceedings.  For  weeks,  when  the  defense  was  putting  its  side 
before  the  court  and  jury,  the  trial  was  all  but  ignored. 
Why,  the  writer  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But  the  fact 
itself  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  general  record. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  was  the  only  American 
daily  newspaper  that  gave  its  readers  a  daily  summary  of  the 
proceedings,  and  in  the  main  this  was  a  very  good  summary. 
Unfortunately,  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  reporter  took 
the  liberty  to  comment  on  the  evidence  of  the  defense  or  on  the 
witnesses,  and  even  to  criticise  and  discredit  some  of  their 
testimony.  The  impropriety  of  this  hardly  needs  pointing 
out.  Of  course,  careless  editing,  and  not  bias,  accounts  for 
this  departure  from  strict  and  just  impartiality. 

This  would  be  a  most  opportune  moment  for  an  intelligent 
and  fair  study  by  the  leading  American  papers,  daily  and 
weekly,  of  the  official  literature  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  of  the 
acknowledged  aims,  principles  and  methods  of  that  organiza- 
tion, and  for  an  effort  to  guide  its  activities  into  lawful  chan- 
nels. The  I.  W.  W.  cannot  do  any  of  the  things,  nor  con- 
spire to  do  the  things  for  which  its  leaders,  organizers  and 
editors  were  convicted.  There  are  other  things  the  organiza- 
tion cannot  now  do  with  impunity.  What  can  it  do?  To 
what  extent  must  its  policy  and  program  be  modified — for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  at  any  rate?  On  these  questions  more 
light  is  needed,  and  the  more  liberal,  responsible  and  self- 
respecting  of  our  writers  and  thinkers  might  well  attempt  to 
answer  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  pro- 
gressive movement. 
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POSTSCRIPT :     The  Sentence  and  the 
Judge's  Views 

N  Friday,  August  30,  as  reported  in  the  Survey  last 
week,  the  convicted  defendants  of  the  great  I.  W.  W. 
trial  appeared  before  Judge  Landis  to  receive  their  sentences. 
Motions  in  arrest  of  judgment  and  for  new  trials  had  been 
made,  argued  and  denied  as  to  all.  The  court  had,  however, 
continued  to  accord  the  defendants  every  technical  right  or 
privilege  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  law  entitled  them.  In 
his  informal  remarks  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Judge 
Landis  had  been  as  fair,  as  liberal,  as  benevolent  as  during 
the  long  trial.  Every  one  of  the  defendants  had  been  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  to  urge  what  considerations  he 
would  or  could  urge  as  a  reason  why  sentence  should  be 
suspended  or  not  pronounced,  Judge  Landis  explaining  that 
he  was  anxious  to  be  as  near  right  in  the  case  as  it  was 
humanly  possible  to  be.  These  circumstances  not  unnaturally, 
perhaps,  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  sentences  would  not 
be  severe.  Their  actual  severity  was  another  great  surprise 
for  the  defendants. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  surprise  at  that  stage  of  the  famous 
case.  Judge  Landis,  whose  charge  to  the  jury  many  had 
considered  rather  favorable  to  the  defendants,  at  last  literally 
"let  himself  go."  He  laid  all  reserve  aside  and  freely,  vigor- 
ously, unsparingly  expressed  his  own  personal  opinion  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  case,  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
and  the  justice  of  the  verdict.  He  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  jury  "could  have  found  no  other  verdict"  than  that 
of  "guilty" ;  that  the  evidence  against  the  defendants  was 
overwhelming  and  conclusive,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  that  anti-war,  anti- 
draft  and  anti-loyalty  conspiracy  which  the  government  had 
charged  in  the  four  counts  of  the  indictment.  Judge  Landis 
reviewed  the  evidence,  read  letters,  telegrams  and  circulars 
from  the  record  and  bit  by  bit  linked  up  a  chain  that,  in  his 
judgment,  "left  the  jury  no  avenue  of  escape"  from  the  con- 
clusion forced  on  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jury  reached  the  verdict  of 
guilty  in  fifty-five  minutes  and  that,  as  the  defense  pointed 
out,  this  meant  that  the  jury  had  returned  four  hundred  ver- 
dicts— there  having  been  four  counts  against  each  defendant — 
in  that  short  space  of  time,  it  is  distinctly  important  and  in  a 
measure  reassuring  to  know  that  the  trial  judge,  who  had  been 
so  fair,  patient  and  even  liberal  throughout  the  ordeal,  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  actual  guilt  of  the  defendants  and 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  sweeping  verdict  of  the  jury. 
Yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  absolute  certainty 
of  guilt,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict  as  it  was  rendered, 
with  the  twelve  one-year  sentences,  two  ten-day  jail  sentences 
and  several  continuances.  If  each  of  the  defendants  was 
proven  guilty,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  of  each  of  the  four 
criminal  conspiracies  charged  in  the  indictment,  why  this 
leniency  toward  twenty  of  them?  If  the  court  found  sufficient 
ground  for  so  much  discrimination,  should  not  the  jury,  on 
the  evidence  in  the  record,  have  made  some  discrimination 
in  the  verdict? 

There  will  be  opportunity  to  re-study  and  analyze  the  evi- 
dence on  appeal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  facilitate  the  appeal  in  every  way  and  see  to  it 
that  the  defendants  have  as  fair  and  thorough  a  consideration 
of  their  objections  to  the  verdict  as  they  had  a  fair  and 
lawful  trial  in  the  district  court.  The  slightest  trace  of 
persecution  of  these  men — no  matter  how  wrong,  criminal 
and  indefensible  their  conduct  may  have  been — would  be  a 
serious  reflection  on  our  administration  of  justice,  and  would 
cause  sorrow  and  pain  to  many. 
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IT  was  a  miserable  little  shack  down  beyond  the  tracks 
that  Rooky  had  appropriated.  It  sidled  off  from  the 
road  cornerwise  into  the  vacant  lot  as  though  sulky.  It 
was  partially  covered  with  tar  paper  to  keep  out  the 
winds,  but  the  glass  of  the  window  had  long  ago  been  smashed 
and  in  the  winter  the  aperture  was  stuffed  with  rags.  A  few 
boxes  and  a  broken-down  chair,  an  old  stove,  and  a  pile  of 
straw,  which  served  for  a  bed,  furnished  the  malodorous  dwell- 
ing. The  yard  was  strewn  with  tin  cans,  an  old  broken- 
down  wagon  and  some  scraps  of  iron.  A  gaunt  pig  shared 
the  hovel  or  stalked  around  under  a  weather-worn  roof  that 
had  sheltered  a  barn,  looking,  usually  in  vain,  for  a  scrap  of 
food.  On  the  occasion  of  calls  from  the  sheriff,  in  search  of 
stolen  goods,  the  pig  was  customarily  the  only  member  of  the 
family  at  home  to  greet  him. 

Rooky,  usually  out  of  work,  was  to  be  found  loafing  around 
the  saloons.  Since  he  grew  up  he  has  never  had  a  "steady 
job."  He  has  never  attempted  to  do  any  honest  work  except 
farm  labor  and  sawing  wood,  and  this  he  never  indulges  in 
for  long  at  a  time.  During  his  infrequent  periods  of  laboring 
he  has  to  "stop  every  few  minutes  to  rest  and  look  around  and 
every  few  hours  to  get  a  drink  and  every  few  days  to  go  on  a 
drunk  and  find  a  new  job." 

Rooky  is  a  gaunt,  tall  fellow,  swarthy  of  skin  with  deep-set 
eyes  and  heavy,  overhanging  brows,  a  crafty  face  with  the 
cunning  of  a  little  mind,  suspicious  of  and  maliciously  resentful 
toward  his  kind.  He  had  been  arrested  frequently  for  petty 
thievery  and  for  brawling  and  fighting,  and  has  often  served 
a  jail  sentence.  But  Rooky  began  wrong.  In  fact  the  wrong 
was  begun  at  least  two  generations  before  he  was  born.  In- 
stead of  hanging  Rooky  for  his  crimes  we  should,  as  someone 
has  facetiously  suggested,  "hang  his  grandfather."  For  Rooky, 
Kke  his  father  and  mother,  his  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
mother and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  lacks  the  capacity 
to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence  and 
in  the  exercise  of  "his  rights"  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
his  neighbors,  which  is  that  social  condition  we  call  feeble- 
mindedness. 

As  a  small  boy,  Rooky  used  to  run  away  from  school ;  he 
would  steal  from  the  other  children,  steal  things  from  the 
store  or  from  the  backyards  of  the  neighbors.  In  school  he 
was  a  trouble-maker,  could  never  keep  up  in  his  lessons,  and 
the  only  sort  of  encouragement  he  received  at  home  was 
"a  licking."  Indeed,  there  was  small  incentive  for  Rooky 
to  be  good.  The  family  lived  a  tumultuous  existence.  They 
continually  quarreled  and  fought  among  themselves;  the  chil- 
dren, like  the  father  and  mother,  stole  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on;  they  alternately  starved  and  feasted.  So 
Rooky  learned  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  almost  as  soon  as 


■Another  of  a  series  of  studies  of  feeblemindedness  made  from  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Feebleminded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics,  several  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Survey.    This  is  the  concluding  study. 
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he  learned  to  walk.  His  father  used  to  take  him  as  a  small 
boy  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  to  the  saloon  with  him,  there  to 
"fill  him  up"  with  whiskey  to  furnish  amusement  by  his 
drunken  antics  for  the  rest  of  the  loafers.  Since  childhood, 
Rooky  has  been  a  heavy  drinker. 

They  have  all  been  very  alcoholic  and  very  quarrelsome 
when  intoxicated.  Rooky  bears  the  marks  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived in  a  drunken  brawl ;  one  eye  is  clouded  and  he  has  lost 
the  sight  of  it  entirely.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death  they  are 
not  separated  from  their  whiskey.  The  old  man,  Rooky's 
father,  was  on  his  death  bed.  The  good  minister  of  the 
village  heard  of  it  and  made  an  unaccustomed  visit  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  old  fellow.  The  old  man,  convinced  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  was  loud  with  his  "Hallelujahs."  The  minister 
knelt  to  pray ;  the  wife  knelt,  also ;  the  doctor,  who  had  just 
entered  unperceived  by  the  old  man,  remained  standing  near 
the  door.  Then,  when  all  heads  but  the  doctor's  were  bowed 
in  prayer,  the  old  man  stealthily  abstracted  a  whiskey  bottle 
from  under  his  pillow  and  took  a  long  pull,  hastily  secreting  it 
again  to  shout  "amen"  when  the  good  man  arose  from  his 
knees. 

Rooky  had  two  failings  which,  more  often  than  anything 
else,  were  the  cause  of  his  troubles.  He  couldn't  let  women 
or  liquor  alone.  When  he  was  intoxicated  he  was  quarrel- 
some and  vicious  and  his  miserable  shack  always  housed  some 
woman  of  his  kind.  At  length  he  was  arrested  for  murder. 
In  the  old  stove  in  his  hovel  beyond  the  tracks  was  found  the 
half-burned  body  of  a  female  child  apparently  only  a  few  days 
old.  Lizzie,  the  mother  of  the  child,  had  been  living  with 
Rooky  for  some  time,  but  no  one  had  interfered.  The  child 
had  been  strong  and  healthy  at  birth.  Then  it  disappeared 
suddenly  and  someone  complained  to  the  authorities.  The 
outraged  community  brought  the  pair  to  trial  and  the  affair 
gained  much  notoriety.  But  it  happened  that  Lizzie  was  the 
feebleminded  illegitimate  offshoot  of  a  woman  whose  kin 
were  of  a  very  different  social  stratum.  Money  and  powerful 
political  influence  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  case  and  it 
was  decided  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  feebleminded  par- 
ents that  the  child  had  been  dead  when  put  into  the  stove. 
They  were  acquitted.  Lizzie  went  her  way  and  Rooky  re- 
turned to  his  hovel. 

Then  Tillie  Trull,  tiring  of  Bill  Crook,  Rooky's  brother, 
went  to  live  with  Cousin  Rooky.  (Tillie  is  the  feebleminded 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Rooky's  feebleminded  uncle  and  a 
feebleminded  woman.)  Now,  Tillie  had  already  had  three 
children,  the  first  born  when  she  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
She  had  been  married  once,  but  had  had  no  children  by  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  had  very  recently  separated.  She  had 
served  numerous  jail  sentences  for  various  petty  offenses,  on 
one  occasion  calling  up  the  sheriff  to  let  him  know  she  had 
come  back,  thinking  she  would  be  sent  to  jail  with  her  friend. 
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Lily  Crook,  Rooky's  sister,  whom  she  knew  had  just  been  ar- 
rested. Tillie  Trull  was  arrested,  to  be  sure,  but  knowing 
that  the  two  termagants  would  more  than  overtax  the  capacity 
of  the  village  lock-up,  the  sheriff  sent  them  to  jail  in  different 
neighboring  counties.  The  torrent  of  billingsgate  to  which 
those  shrews  treated  the  sheriff  would  have  shamed  a  London 
fishwife. 

Then  Tillie  became  mistress  of  Rooky's  hovel  beyond  the 
tracks  and  for  a  time  no  one  interfered,  except  to  arrest  Rooky 
for  fighting  when  he  became  so  noisy  in  a  brawl  with  his 
sister  over  a  quarter  that  he  disturbed  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  was  sent  to  compose  himself  in  jail.     But  when  another 


child  was  expected,  Rooky's  offspring,  the  good  people  of  the 
town,  learning  of  it,  rose  up  in  righteous  indignation  and 
forced  Rooky  "to  marry  the  girl  for  respectability's  sake!"  So 
Rooky,  the  Crook,  and  Tillie  Trull  have  dwelt  with  benefit  of 
clergy  in  their  malodorous  shack  beyond  the  tracks!  Rooky 
has  never  been  imprisoned  or  segregated,  though  all  four  broth- 
ers have  served  their  terms,  first  at  the  training  school,  then 
the  reformatory  and  one  in  the  penitentiary.  Tillie  has  never 
been  incarcerated  in  any  institution  but  the  county  jail,  and 
her  living  offspring  are  being  cared  for  in  an  institution  for 
children.     With  benefit  of  clergy! 

(Concluded) 


Wealth,  Work  and  War 


By  Horn  ell  Hart 
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WHAT  have  been  the  economic  and  social  effects 
of  the  war  thus  far  in  America,  and  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  economic  after-effects  of  the 
struggle?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
focus  some  of  the  light  which  five  current  pamphlets  cast  on 
these  questions. 

In  Canada,  according  to  Adam  Shortt,  writing  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,1  one  effect  of 
the  war  was  to  wipe  out  the  unemployment  which  existed  in 
1913  and  1914.  During  the  decade  1903  to  1913,  Canada 
underwent  phenomenal  expansion,  more  than  doubling  her 
foreign  trade  and  adding  50  per  cent  to  her  population.  This 
involved  a  building  and  land  boom  which  collapsed  in  1913, 
leaving  industrial  stagnation  and  unemployment.  The  war 
drew  off,  through  enlistment,  the  surplus  labor  and  brought 
a  tremendous  expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
resulting  in  a  sharp  transition  from  stagnation  to  feverish 
production.  Whereas  before  the  war  her  foreign  trade  had 
consisted  chiefly  of  imports  of  materials  for  building  railroads 
and  cities,  the  war  reversed  the  stream  of  business  and  brought 
a  huge  preponderance  of  exports  to  the  Allies.  The  profits 
from  the  boom  in  industry  and  the  allowances  to  fami- 
lies of  soldiers  produced  "an  exceptionally  large  spending 
fund,"  resulting  in  "an  increased  demand  not  only  for  all 
manner  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  for  most  of  its  luxuries 
as  well." 

A  parallel  between  alternations  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  indicated  by  a  mono- 
graph on  Fluctuations  of  Unemployment  in  Cities  of  the 
United  States.2  It  shows  that,  while  the  number  of  such 
workers  unemployed  in  October,  1912,  was  about  only 
1,500,000,  it  averaged  4,500,000  in  1914  and  rose  to  6,500,- 
000  in  January,  1915.  War  prosperity  then  set  in,  and  the 
total  supply  of  labor  was  practically  absorbed,  the  unem- 
ployed at  that  time  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sick  or  injured 
workers,  persons  changing  from  one  job  to  another,  strikers, 
and  workers  temporarily  unemployed  because  of  seasonal  con- 
ditions. 

The  fluctuation  of  business  conditions,  which  Shortt  points 


out  in  its  extreme  form  in  Canada,  is  found  in  this  study  to  be 
a  persistent  condition  of  industry'.  The  estimated  number 
of  unemployed  urban-workers  in  the  United  States  fell  from 
3,500,000  in  January,  1902,  to  1,500,000  in  November,  1903; 
rose  to  2,900,000  in  the  following  January ;  fell  to  1 ,000,000 
in  September,  1907;  rose  to  4,100,000  in  January,  1908;  fell 
to  1,100,000  in  October,  1910;  rose  to  6,500,000  in  Janu- 
ary, 1915;  and  fell  to  1,300,000  in  October,  1917. 

This  cyclical  pulsation  from  year  to  year  is  complicated  by 
seasonal  pulsations  from  month  to  month.  Building  and 
construction  industries,  transportation,  canning,  and  personal 
service  employ,  on  the  average,  nearly  2,000,000  more 
workers  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Teaching,  amusement 
occupations,  coal  mining,  medical  service  and  meat  packing, 
on  the  other  hand,  employ  1,000,000  more  persons  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Stores,  and  some  manufactures,  employ 
more  persons  in  spring  and  fall  than  at  other  times.  Seasonal 
fluctuations,  however,  because  they  are  anticipated  by  the 
workers,  because  they  overlap  to  some  extent,  and  because  they 
are  relatively  short  in  interval,  are  much  less  damaging  socially 
than  periods  of  unemployment  brought  on  by  business  de- 
pressions. 

Besides  causing  a  phenomenal  industrial  boom,  the  war 
has  necessitated  far-reaching  readjustments  in  industry,  Prof. 
Harold  Glenn  Moulton  points  out.3  Discovering  our  initial 
mistake  of  assuming  that  war  could  be  superimposed  on  ordi- 
nary industrial  activities,  America  has  begun  to  follow  the 
example  of  Germany,  France  and  England  in  cutting  down 
production  and  consumption  of  non-essentials  and  diverting 
into  war  work  the  labor  power  which  these  absorbed.  This 
is  being  accomplished  by  augmented  individual  savings,  by  the 
diversion  of  money  formerly  spent  on  non-essentials  into  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
through  priority  control  of  transportation,  of  raw  materials 
and  of  coal.  Since  the  pamphlet  was  written,  the  "work  or 
fight"  order  has  furthered  the  same  end. 

The  most  striking  economic  effect  of  the  war  has  doubt- 
less been  its  destruction  of  wealth.  A  study  by  Ernest  L. 
Bogart,  published  also  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  con- 
cludes that  the  Entente  Allies  had  spent,  up  to  the  first  of  this 


'Early   Economic   Effects   of  the   War  Upon   Canada.     The   Oxford   Press, 
New   York,    1918.      Price  $1.00. 

'-'By   Hornell  Hart.     The  Helen   S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  Cincinnati,   1918. 
25  cents. 


3The    War    and    Industrial    Readjustments.      The    University    of    Chicago 
Press,    1918. 
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year,  eighty  billion  dollars  while  the  Central  Powers  had 
spent  thirty-eight  billions.4  In  three  years  and  five  months  the 
Allies  had  spent  an  amount  equal  to  two  full  years  of  their 
national  income,  while  the  Central  Powers  had  spent  an 
amount  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  years'  income.  These 
amounts  include  no  allowance  for  devastation  of  territory  or 
other  indirect  costs  of  the  war. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  war  to  date  are  interesting 
chiefly  because  of  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  probable 
conditions  when  peace  returns.  The  most  disturbing  fore- 
cast is  that  of  Prof.  David  Kinley,  who  edits  the  series  of 
economic  studies  of  the  war  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 
He  says: 


The  programs  of  social  betterment,  legislation  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  labor,  the  suppression  of  poverty,  improvements  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  children,  better  health 
conditions,  better  education,  social  health  and  life  insurance,  prob- 
ably will  all  be  delayed  on  account  of  the  tremendous  expenditures 
of  the  conflict. 


But  is  this  foreboding  justified?  It  is  true  that  the  Allies 
have  spent  on  the  war  amounts  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  their 
total  incomes  since  it  started.  A  considerable  part  of  this, 
as  Prof.  Moulton  points  out,  has  been  taken  out  of  current 
income  by  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  and  presumably 
has  caused  no  permanent  social  injury.  Part  of  it  has  doubt- 
less been  raised  by  curtailment  of  essential  expenditures  for 
food,  housing,  clothing,  medical  care,  education  and  recre- 
ation of  families  near  the  margin,  and  will  be  paid  for  in 
future  sickness  and  diminished  earning  power.  Part  has 
come  out  of  existing  stores  of  food,  clothing,  building  ma- 
terials, and  other  circulating  capital,  which  will  have  to  be 
replaced  after  the  war.  Part  has  been  raised  by  allowing 
machinery,  equipment,  and  buildings  to  deteriorate  without 
adequate  replacements  or  repairs,  postponing  until  after  the 
war  expenditures  which  normally  should  be  made  now.  Our 
Allies  have  supplemented  these  methods  by  borrowing  from 
us  and  from  others. 

These  drafts  on  the  future  may  very  possibly,  in  Europe, 
absorb  the  surplus  energy  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  The  United  States, 
however,  is  thus  far  much  more  favorably  situated.  Not  only 
did  we  enter  the  war  three  years  later  than  our  Allies,  but 
our  war  appropriations  for  1917-1918,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Bogart,  are  less  than  one-third  of  our  national  income. 
We  are  borrowing  no  money  outside  the  country,  and  a  very 
considerable  fraction  of  our  expenditures  are  being  made  out 
of  current  income  by  the  elimination  of  non-essentials. 

Certain  principles  of  social  justice  have,  moreover,  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  United  States  government  during 
the  war.  The  War  Labor  Board  has  avowed  the  right  of 
laborers  to  "minimum  rates  of  pay  which  will  insure  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  worker  and  his  family  in  health  and  reason- 
able comfort,"  and  this  principle  has  had  the  official  endorse- 
ment of  President  Wilson.  In  dealing  with  soldiers  and 
their  dependents,  the  principle  of  social  insurance  has  been 
completely  recognized;  the  value  of  wholesome  and  adequate 
recreation  as  a  preventive  of  vice  and  an  essential  aid  to 
efficiency  has  been  officially  recognized ;  education  and  promo- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  scientifically  ascertained  mental 
capacity  of  the  men  has  been  adopted ;  and  universal,  free, 
preventive  medical  care  has  been  assumed.  For  war  workers, 
adequate    housing,    the    right    to    organize,    and    government 


supervision  of  placement  in  employment  have  been  recognized 
as  necessary. 

The  American  people  might  be  forced  to  consent  to  the 
abandonment  of  these  social  principles  after  the  war  if  they 
were  convinced  that  the  country  could  not  financially  afford 
to  maintain  them.  The  cost  of  establishing  social  justice 
may,  however,  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  Milwaukee  City 
Club  estimated,  in  its  study  of  poverty,  that  living  incomes 
could  be  assured  to  every  family  in  the  city  by  a  readjustment 
of  distribution  which  would  not  decrease  any  existing  salary 
or  wage,  and  which  would  reduce  property  income  by  only 
one-fourth.  Even  this  cost,  the  report  stated,  could  be  greatly 
offset  by  the  increased  efficiency  and  improved  health  resulting 
from  adequate  wages,  and  by  the  reduction  of  unemployment. 
The  war  has  demonstrated  that  the  nation  has  a  vast  surplus 
of  income  paid  to  and  consumed  by  the  owners  of  great 
property  holdings,  and  that  this  surplus  can  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  by  means  of  income 
taxation  and  government  control  of  wages  and  prices.  It 
has  demonstrated,  moreover,  that  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
nation  can  be  vastly  increased  by  better  industrial  organiza- 
tion, by  unified  control  of  the  big  basic  industries  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  welfare,  and  above  all  by  the  enlistment, 
through  just  and  democratic  determination  of  wages  and 
working  conditions,  of  the  whole-hearted  "cooperation  of  hand 
and  brain  workers  in  the  attainment  of  maximum  output. 
With  fundamental  principles  of  greater  social  justice  officially 
recognized,  and  the  means  of  financing  the  application  of 
these  principles  demonstrated  by  war  taxes,  war  efficiency, 
and  war  economy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  workers  will 
consent  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

A  more  specific  danger  suggested  by  three  of  these  pam- 
phlets is  that  of  an  industrial  depression  immediately  after 
the  war.  Mr.  Shortt  speaks  of  the  economic  condition  in 
Canada  as  "entirely  dominated  by  the  war"  and  "therefore 
increasingly  artificial  and  abnormal  in  almost  every  line  of 
activity."  He  looks  for  an  "unfortunate  aftermath"  when 
the  "double  burden  of  replacing  wasted  capital  and  paying 
interest  on  what  has  vanished  falls  upon  the  remaining  indus- 
try and  capital  of  the  country."  The  monograph  on  unem- 
ployment fluctuations  points  out  that  abnormal  expansion  in 
industry  tends  to  be  followed  by  catastrophic  collapse,  and 
that  the  signs  of  approaching  depression  in  normal  industry 
began  to  appear  last  year.  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  on 
April  5,  said: 


Great  labor  unrest  and  discontent,  serious  industrial  displacements, 
large  financial  adjustments,  enormous  tax  burdens,  and  the  depress- 
ing anxiety  resulting  from  cataclysmic  and  abysmal  uncertainty, 
will  then  (after  the  war)  weigh  heavily  upon  Europe,  and  pre- 
sumably be  shared  in  some  degree  by  America.6 


An  unprecedented  volume  of  work,  in  restoring  wasted 
capital  and  devastated  territory,  will  unquestionably  need  to 
be  done.  The  requirements  of  France  and  Belgium  alone, 
simply  for  machinery  and  railroad  equipment,  have  been  esti- 
mated, Mr.  Montague  states,  at  $2,885,000,000  up  to  1917. 
Needs  measured  in  such  figures  should  mean  intense  indus- 
trial activity.  Even  though  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
worst  devastated  countries  will  be  so  reduced  as  to  make 
recovery  a  very  slow  process,  the  demand  for  materials  and 
equipment  should  be  unprecedented. 


4Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  Wat*.     Oxford  University  Press,   New  York, 
1918. 
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The  transition  period,  however,  has  every  promise  of  being 
disastrous  unless  preparatory  steps  are  taken.  The  United 
States  will  demobilize  between  two  and  five  million  fighting 
men,  and  probably  as  many  workers  in  munition  and  war 
supply  industries  will  be  discharged.  At  the  same  moment 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  other 
belligerents  will  be  demobilizing  their  tens  of  millions. 
While  urgent  work  will  be  waiting  for  these  men  to  do,  fac- 
tories and  industrial  organization  may  not  be  prepared.  The 
whole  process  of  transforming  peace  industries  into  war 
industries  will  have  to  be  reversed,  and  while  orders  are  being 
placed,  new  machinery  being  built,  and  tedious  readjustments 
being  made,  the  labor  supply  which  the  transformed  indus- 
tries are  to  occupy  is  in  danger  of  undergoing  months  of  un- 
employment. 

The  preparatory  measure  necessary  is  systematic  planning 
by  the  government  during  the  war  for  demobilization.  Com- 
prehensive programs  for  getting  returning  soldiers  onto  land 
now  idle ;  a  ten-year  program  of  extensions  and  improvements 
for  the  railroads,  highways  and  waterways  of  the  country, 
to  be  executed  immediately  after  the  war  and  at  other  times 
when  private  industries  are  slack;  a  construction  program  for 
industrial  housing  and  for  public  buildings  and  structures, 
to  be  executed  on  the  same  basis,  and  a  government  monopoly 
of  the  employment  business  are  suggested  as  items  in  a  plan 
for  dealing  adequately  with  demobilization.  Demobilization 
is  simply  a  special  case  in  the  general  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, just  as  other  war  problems  are  only  special  cases  of  the 
social  problems  of  peace,  and  adequate  solutions  for  the  war 
emergencies  should  furnish  also  the  methods  and  the  machin- 
ery for  solving  corresponding  maladjustments  after  the  war. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  in  Europe 
is  grasped  with  unusual  clearness  by  Mr.  Montague.  His 
reactions  to  it  afford  a  striking  exposition  of  the  big-business 
attitude  toward   after-the-war  problems.     His   thesis   is  this: 


To  mobilize  American  industry,  so  that  America  can  promptly 
supply  Europe  with  the  means  of  industrial  reconstruction  .  .  . 
will  be  the  greatest  humanitarian  and  business  task  that  has  ever 
confronted  the  American  export  trade. 

The  words  "humanitarian"  and  "humanity"  occur  twelve 
times  in  this  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages.     It 

will  be  essentially  a  humanitarian  service  .  .  .  for  it  will  in- 
volve diverting  to  her  (Europe)  .  .  .  products  for  which  others 
would   willingly   pay   as  much,   if  not   more. 

This  humanitarian  aspect  is,  however,  to  be  merely  a  truce 
in  commercial  warfare: 


In  the  earliest  stages  of  rehabilitation  after  the  war,  business  in 
large  measure  will  necessarily  have  to  yield  to  philanthropy.  But 
when  all  needs  superior  to  business  are  supplied,  and  when  recon- 
struction in  Europe  has  assumed  its  place  alongside  our  own  just 
claims  upon  the  legitimate  avails  of  American  commercial  achieve- 
ment, every  resource  which  the  Webb-Pomerehe  bill  can  then  sug- 
gest will  have  to  be  drawn  upon  in  order  to  safeguard  American 
labor,  American  capital,  and  American  enterprise  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 


The  resources  of   the  Webb-Pomerene   bill,   we   are   told, 
permit 

all  manner  of  contracts  or  understandings  between  competitive 
American  concerns,  respecting  the  apportionment  of  orders,  profits, 
losses,  business,  or  territory,  or  agreement  regarding  prices,  in  for- 
eign markets,  upon  any  basis  whatever,  when  trade  within  the  United 
States  is  not  affected,  and  when  no  unfair  method  of  competition  is 


practised    against    some    outside    American    competitor   who    also    is 
engaged  in  the  American  export  trade. 

Unfair  methods  against  foreign  competitors  are  obviously 
considered  legitimate. 

The  excuse  for  turning  loose  the  commercial  dogs  of  war 
is  that,  though  war  conditions  have  suspended  "that  under- 
bidding and  depressing  of  the  market  which,  for  generations, 
centralized  buying  for  European  account  has  practised  upon 
the  American  export  trade,"  "American  manufacturers,  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  war,  will  have  to  face  the  unified 
tactics  of  European  buying  in  their  acutest  form."  "Europe 
will  promptly  become  the  closest  buyer  that  the  American 
export  trade  has  ever  faced."  Moreover,  England  and 
France,  because  of  experience  in  munition  production,  "proba- 
bly will  be  able  to  approximate,  in  many  lines  of  manufacture, 
those  advantages  of  large-scale  production  in  which  America 
far  surpassed  them  before  the  war." 

Yet  America  has  certain  advantages  in  the  war  for  markets. 
The  lateness  with  which  she  entered  the  war,  the  continuance 
of  the  domestic  and  Allied  demand  for  her  machinery  pave 
the  way  "to  establish  for  American  machinery  a  permanent 
and  enormously  increased  foreign  market."  Foreign  obsta- 
cles, such  as  tariff  duties  and  patent  restrictions,  "can  hardly 
count  for  some  time  after  the  war."  The  Tariff  Commission 
may  be  expected  "to  prevent  'dumping'  and  other  unfair  im- 
porting practices  in  the  American  import  trade"  (such  as  the 
Webb-Pomerene  bill  legalized  in  export  trade?).  "The 
probable  position  of  America  after  the  present  war  parallel (s) 
many  of  the  features  of  the  position  .  .  .  which  gave  Eng- 
land her  commercial  superiority  over  all  other  nations"  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  All  that  American  business  men,  "im- 
patient of  interference  and  restraints  which  their  experience 
has  proved  unnecessary,"  ask  is  a  return  to  the  laissez-faire 
policy  of  a  century  ago,  and  abolition  of  "governmental  inter- 
ference and  restraint." 

In  some  obscure  way,  this  unchaining  of  international  busi- 
ness competition  is  expected  to  prove  an  apt  means  "for  per- 
petuating the  commercial  and  financial  ties  now  binding  the 
United  States  to  its  Allies,  and  for  bringing  together  that 
League  of  Nations  by  which  alone  lasting  peace  can  be 
assured  after  the  war." 

Although  the  first  purpose  of  this  program  is  said  to  be  "to 
safeguard  American  labor,"  other  phrases  seem  to  consider 
labor  merely  as  an  irritating  and  troublesome  element  in 
production.  The  United  States  will  "not  wholly  escape" 
from  "a  shortage  and  demoralization  of  labor."  "Great 
labor  unrest  and  discontent  .  .  .  will  weigh  heavily  upon 
Europe."  America,  after  the  War,  will  still  have  to  supply 
"...  machinery  for  the  world,  because  European  soldiers 
returning  to  work  .  .  .  will  all  demand  higher  wages." 
Europe  will  emerge  from  the  war  "with  her  labor  supplies 
considerably  depleted,  and  with  such  increased  power  of  labor 
in  politics  as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  starvation 
wages  as  prevailed  in  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  wars." 

The  fundamental  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Montague's  plea  is 
thus  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  America's  fight  for 
the  lion's  share  in  the  financial  profits  of  reconstruction — not 
temporary  "humanitarianism,"  nor  government  intermeddling, 
nor  labor's  demands  for  better  conditions.  A  counter  cur- 
rent in  world  thought  demands  that  private  profits  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  world  peace,  international 
economic  cooperation,  and  the  achievement  of  the  best  possi- 
ble living  conditions  for  the  masses  of  people  everywhere. 
Which  of  these  two  views  is  to  prevail  is  the  greatest  issue 
that  victory  will  leave  unsettled. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied   Suc- 
cess. 

By  Norman  Angell.  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons.  359  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.65. 

Underlying  such  books  as  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson's The  Choice  Before  Us,  Walter 
Weyl's  The  End  of  the  War,  and  this  most 
recent  work  of  Norman  Angell  there  is  a 
common  thesis,  that  the  Allied  nations  should 
not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  military 
weapon  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
that  this  weapon  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  united  political  offensive  in  order  to  reach 
the  liberal  elements  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria; furthermore,  that  there  is  serious  dan- 
ger that  the  aims  of  the  United  States  for 
a  lasting  peace  based  upon  a  democratic 
league  of  nations  may  not  be  realized,  un- 
less the  liberal  elements  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries make  their  influence  felt  before  the 
peace    conference    meets. 

Mr.  Angell  aims  to  forestall  the  criticism 
that  his  program  contemplates  the  slacken- 
ing of  military  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  On  the  contrary,  he  insists  that  the 
creation  of  a  unified  political  program 
would  materially  aid  the  military  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  would  tend  to  make  the 
military  gains  effective  and  permanent. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  absence  of  a  common 
political  strategy  on  the  Allied  side  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  A"ied  failure  in  the 
past,  most  strikingly  so  in  the  mishandling 
of  the  situation  in  Russia  after  the  revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  war  aims,  as 
stated  by  the  responsible  leaders  in  the  va- 
rious Allied  countries,  are  far  from  being 
clear  or  consistent.  Mr.  Wilson's  insistence 
upon  a  democratic  league  of  nations  is  offset 
by  M.  Clemenceau's  ill  disguised  contempt 
for  such  a  league.  The  Paris  Economic  Con- 
ference runs  directly  against  Mr.  Wilson's 
oft  repeated  opposition  to  any  exclusive  eco- 
nomic leagues.  As  Mr.  Angell  indicates, 
these  evidences  of  cross  purposes,  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies,  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
Teutonic  powers  and  enable  the  German 
leaders  to  point  out  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Allies  is  to  crush  the  German  people  po- 
litically and  economically. 

When  it  comes  to  constructive  proposals, 
the  author  is  less  convincing.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  democratic  peace  conference,  repre- 
senting various  political  elements,  is  inter- 
esting, but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "by 
this  not  very  elaborate  device  we  should 
have  democratized  Germany  in  foreign  af- 
fairs— taken  effective  powers  away  from  the 
executive  and  put  it  into  the  Reichstag.  By 
this  one  fact  we  should  have  given  parlia- 
mentary institutions  to  Germany,"  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  he  is  a  bit  optimistic. 
Moreover,  his  confidence  that  the  German 
people,  if  they  were  convinced  that  their  po- 
sition, politically  and  economically,  in  the 
league  of  nations  would  be  secure,  would 
promptly  abandon  all  of  their  dreams  of 
world  domination,  "does  rather  too  much 
violence  to  one's  intuitive  sense  of  probabili- 
ties," as  the  author  states  in  another  connec- 
tion.    , 

Mr.  Angell  scores  a  palpable  hit  when 
he  points  out  that  those  who  have  been  loud- 
est in  their  outcries  against  any  discussion 
of  peace  terms  or  any  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment, have  themselves  been  most  profuse 


in  stating  peace  terms  and  most  free  in  criti- 
cising the  government.  While  liberal  and 
radical  opinion  has  been  discouraged  or  re- 
pressed, conservative  and  reactionary  views 
have  been  given  free  rein. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  au- 
thor's conclusions,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  clarity  and  forcefulness  with 
which  he  presents  his  case. 

Nelson  P.  Mead. 

The  Church  in  the  Commonwealth 

By  Richard  Roberts.     Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co.      149    pp.     Price   $1 ;    by   mail    of   the 

Survey  $1.10. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  Delisle  Burns  and 
Richard  Roberts.  The  series,  despite  a  mod- 
est disclaimer,  evidently  seeks  to  suggest  "a 
philosophy  of  reconstruction."  It  is  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  the  Church,  the  State, 
the  Organization  of  Labor,  the  Status  of 
Women,  etc. 

Mr.  Roberts'  thesis  is  the  enslavement  of 
the  church  in  the  present  state  and  the  true 
contribution  it  might  conceivably  make,  if  it 
had  sacrificial  courage,  to  the  nobler  state  of 
the  future.  His  speculation  is  advanced,  his 
spirit  is  beautiful,  and  his  position  is  de- 
fended by  careful  historical  summary.  The 
book  is  radical  in  its  indomitable  defiance  of 
secular  control  over  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
but  its  revolutionary  tendency  leads  to  a 
thirst  for  martyrdom  rather  than  revolt.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the  yet  more 
stimulating  Outlook  for  Religion  of  Dr.  Or- 
chard. Such  books  quicken  hope  that  the 
younger  leaders  of  Christianity  may  release 
to  a  degree  never  before  seen  the  deeper  and 
more  disturbing  social  forces  in  their  religion. 

The  book  is  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  state,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion, endorsed  just  now  in  practise  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
church,  that  the  standard  of  the  church  must 
normally  accommodate  itself  to  state  require- 
ments, and  can  never  without  sedition  op- 
pose them;  in  which  case,  says  Mr.  Roberts, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  "the  Christian 
ethic  to  be  the  adventurous  and  creative 
thing  that  we  said  it  was." 

Several  chapters  review  relations  of 
church  and  state  during  the  long  course  of 
Christian  history,  from  the  fatal  gift  of 
itantine  through  the  mediaeval  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  rival  corporations,  to  the 
Reformation  development  of  national 
churches  frankly  under  state  control,  and 
to  the  later  establishment  of  free  churches 
in  England.  Free  Churches  are  what  ne 
are  used  to  here;  they  are  Mr.  Roberts'  own 
tradition,  and  of  one  among  them  he 
is  the  minister.  Perhaps  the  first  impulse 
for  this  book  came  from  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  finding  them  no  more  immune 
than  the  state  church  (to  which  he  justly 
denies  the  title  national)  from  secular  con- 
trol, but  equally  ready  to  come  «o  heel  like 
an  obedient  dog,  at  the  whistle  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Roberts  gives  an  able  demonstration 
that  democracy  as  usually  conceived  is  no 
more  likely  than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment to  secure  real  religious  freedom,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  bold,  separatist,  inde- 
pendent policy  on  the  part  of  Christians,  a 
policy  at  least  potentially  opposed  to  that 
of  the  state,  if  they  would  set  a  standard  for 
human  advance,  is  eloquently  set  forth. 
The   solution   of  the   problem  can   according 


to  him  be  found  only  in  such  corporate 
courage;  the  attempt  must  be  made  "to  re- 
produce the  primitive  type  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship under  the  conditions  of  the  twen- 
tieth century":  the  church  must  realize  itself, 
not  as  the  slave  of  the  state,  but  as  "a  colony 
of  Heaven." 

Of  course,  such  a  process  will  involve 
contumely,  sacrifice,  martyrdom;  but  it  will 
lead  in  Mr.  Roberts'  thought  to  the  better 
day.  In  that  day,  the  sovereign  state,  where 
centralized  authority  inevitably  results  in 
autocracy  and  the  tyranny  of  a  majority, 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  federated  state — 
composed  of  lightly  associated  groups,  rep- 
resenting occupations  and  interests  rather 
than  territorial  units,  and  ensuring  the  maxi- 
mum of  flexible  organization  with  the  mini- 
mum of  control.  In  this  new  state — syndi- 
calistic, shall  we  call  it? — the  church  would 
find  its  own  proper  representation:  it  could 
make  its  distinctive  contribution,  and  could 
perform  its  functions  in  liberty. 

Those  who  are  drawn  to  this  ideal,  as 
well  as  those  who  see  the  only  escape  from 
the  coils  which  now  entangle  the  Christian 
conscience  in  drastic  repudiation  of  our  pres- 
ent "compromised  Christianity,"  will  find  re- 
inforcement and  consolation  in  reading  Mr. 
Roberts'   thoughtful   book. 

VlDA    D.    SCUDDER. 

Narcotic  Drug  Addiction 

By  Livingston  B.  Hinckley.     Published  by 

author.     40  pages.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $.53. 

There  is  no  original  matter  in  this  book, 
and  if  it  did  not  have  cloth  binding  it  would 
not  be  considered  by  anyone.  The  author 
offers  no  definite  method  of  treatment.  There 
is  no  outline  of  medical  procedure  which 
would  give  the  book  medical,  ethical  stand- 
ing, and  it  sets  forth  no  intelligent  ways  or 
means  of  meeting  the  illicit  traffic  in  habit- 
forming  drugs,  or  solving  the  medical  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  this  type  of  patient; 
nor  does  it  show  the  important  part  the 
medical  profession,  the  druggist  and  the  il- 
licit trafficker  play  in  the  matter. 

It  is  a  big  problem  and  an  international 
one.  The  evils  of  the  habit-forming  drug 
can  only  be  met  by  a  consecutive  world 
movement  of  all  interested. 

Charles  B.  Towns. 

Women  in  the  Engineering  Trade 

By  Barbara  Drake.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin.  143  pp.  Price  2s.  6d.  By  mail 
of  the  Survey  $.85. 

After  four  years  of  war,  English  men  and 
women  are  turning  from  discussion  of  the 
most  effective  method  of  carrying  on  the 
industrial  side  of  the  great  conflict  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  tremendous  after- 
the-war  problems  and  readjustments  that 
industry  will  have  to  face.  To  the  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Fabian  Research  Department  and  the 
Fabian  Women's  Group  have  recently  made 
a  concrete  contribution  in  Mrs.  Drake's  study 
of  Women  in  the  Engineering  Trades,  an 
inquiry  which  covers  practically  all  the  mu- 
nition-making  industries. 

The  main  report  is  l-  chronicle  of  the  de- 
velopment of  women's  >vork  in  the  metal 
trades,  beginning  in  those  almost  pre-his- 
toric  times  before  the  war  and  coming  down 
through  the  most  recent  events  in  the  prog- 
ress of  "dilution."  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  back- 
ground for  understanding  reconstruction 
problems,  and  this  it  accomplishes  most 
successfully. 

The  bare  outlines  of  the  story  of  English 
women's  invasion  of  war  industries  have 
been  made  almost  common  knowledge 
through  official  reports,  official  missions,  and 
various  and  sundry  reprints,  resumes,  arti- 
i  i  i  and  pamphlets.  This  mass  of  material 
lias  emphasized  the  health  side  of  the  ques- 
tion   and    the    marvels    of    "dilution."     Mrs. 
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Drake's  study  is  distinctive  in  <hat  it  stresses 
the  wages  problem  and  the  relation  of  the 
trade  unions  to  new  aspects  of  women's 
employment.  Though  we  have  had  reprints 
of  wage  orders  and  some  slight,  cursory  dis- 
cussion in  this  country,  we  have  not  been 
given  before,  I  believe,  a  consecutive  and 
detailed  account  of  how  British  women  work- 
ers have  struggled  for  decent  and  just_  wage 
standards.  It  has  been  a  subject  hitherto 
either  ignored  or  glossed  o,rer,  but  one^  ap- 
parently which  ill  bears  investigation,  since, 
in  Mrs.  Drake's  words,  each  government 
pledge  of  a  fair  wage  "is  redeemed  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  strength  of  the  trade 
union    organization." 

But  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  these  war-time  tendencies  that 
this  study  was  made,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book  is  the  section  devoted 
to  the  investigator's  recommendations  for 
after-war  policies  and  to  the  dissenting 
memoranda  of  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. That  little  unanimity  as  to  solutions 
exists  yet  even  among  Fabians  is  evidenced 
by  the  three  differing  criticisms  of  Mrs. 
Drake's  program  submitted  by  as  many 
groups    of   committee    members. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole,  W.  Mellor  and  Monica 
Ewer,  who  sign  the  chief  of  these  memo- 
randa, frankly  disagree  on  most  of  the  basic 
recommendations  on  the  ground  that  the 
paramount  necessity  of  always  preserving 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  trade 
union  movement  has  sometimes  been  lost 
sight  of.  F.  S.  Button,  who  signs  a  memo- 
randum by  himself,  objects  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  preferential  treatment  proposed 
for  women  workers.  Mary  MacArthur  and 
Susan  Lawrence  feel  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  government's  pledge  for  the  re- 
storation of  trade  union  rules  has  been  dis- 
missed too  lightly,  and  on  the  other  points 
agree  sometimes  with  Mrs.  Drake,  sometimes 
with  others  of  the  committee. 

The  points  of  difference  and  the  detail 
of  the  recommendations  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, coming  as  they  do  from  some  of 
the  leaders  of  trade  union  activity  and 
thought.  From  us  who  are  still  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  growing  pains  of  our  indus- 
trial expansion  they  merit  careful  study. 
Henriette  R.  Walter. 

The  Household  of  a  Tudor  Nobleman 

By  Paul  Van  Brunt  Jones.  University  of 
Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Ur- 
bana,  111.  277  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.62. 

Once  more  a  great  war,  with  its  oppor- 
tunity for  military  leadership,  has  given  the 
old  county  families  of  England  a  justifica- 
tion, in  their  own  eyes  and  those  of  many  of 
their  tenants,  for  ancient  privileges  and 
feudal  rights  curiously  out  of  harmony  with 
the  modern  spirit.  Long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  necessity  of  acknowledged 
chieftaincy  in  the  defense  of  the  country  made 
for  a  general  recognition  of  manorial  laws 
and  customs.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  such  a  system  must  of  necessity 
have  made  for  abuse  and  tyranny.  Even  at 
times  of  peace  and  plenty — such  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Jones — the  relationship  between  lord  and 
commoner  was  not  entirely  one  of  economic 
power  and  servitude. 

The  author  points  out,  for  instance,  that 
in  the  household  of  the  Tudor  country  gen- 
tleman relatives  and  the  sons  of  neighbor- 
ing noble  families  often  performed  menial 
duties  along  with  those  of  humbler  birth. 
Nor  was  there  evident,  apparently,  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  on  the  part  of  the  great  land- 
owners toward  their  dependents  or  a  wide- 
spread sense  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  In  short,  this  -compilation  offers 
further  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the 


feudal  relationships  which  in  modern  times 
have  given  rise  to  such  unspeakable  misery 
on  the  one  hand  and  such  dangerous  prestige 
and  power  on  the  other,  remained  socially 
expedient  long  after  the  occasion  for  their 
origin  had  passed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  ma- 
terial for  this  study  has  been  mined  from 
rather  a  thin  vein,  considering  the  abun- 
dance of  the  deposit;  but  on  the  other  hand 
frequent  reference  to  the  same  families^  and 
households  assists  the  reader  in  visualizing 
their  mode  of  life — an  essential  process  if  we 
are  to  understand  many  old  traditions  which 
not  only  beset  English  country  life  with  dif- 
ficult problems  today  but  can  also  be  traced 
largely  in  American  law  and  custom. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Jewish  Child. 

By  W.  M.  Feldman.  Bloch  Publishing 
Co.  453  pp.  Price  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $4.30. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  teachers  of 
children,  especially  in  the  big  cities,  under- 
stand how  markedly  evident  among  the 
young  are  the  finest  shades  of  racial  differen- 
tiation. Perhaps  more  obviously  in  Ghetto 
schools  than  elsewhere,  one  marks  the  dis- 
tinctions in  physical  appearance,  in  personal 
habits,  in  ability  to  grasp  and  assimilate,  in 
disciplinary  responsiveness,  in  responsibility, 
in  initiative.  The  child  is  a  splendid  psy- 
chological register  for  the  thoughtful  teacher, 
for  the  observing  lover  of  the  race. 

The  Jewish  child  has  had  the  advantage 
of  an  early  cultural  development,  ethnologi- 
cally  speaking.  He  has  had  the  advantage, 
too,  of  centuries  of  persecution,  which  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  towards  making 
him  the  submissive  individual  that  he  is,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  arch-rebel  that  he  just 
as  surely  is;  the  shrewd  materialist  and  at 
the  same  time  the  dreaming  idealist.  Any 
teacher  will  tell  you  how  different  the  Jew- 
ish child  is  from  any  other  pupil. 

I  looked  for  a  discussion  of  these  differ- 
ences in  Dr.  Feldman's  book  of  453  pages. 
In  the  last  chapter,  The  Biostatic  and  Phy- 
sical Characteristics  of  the  Modern  Jewish 
Child,  I  found  bare  intimations  of  them. 
The  other  twenty-four  chapters  contain  very 
little  in  the  way  of  actual  discussion  of  Jew- 
ish children,  their  characteristics  or  their 
problems. 

The  book  might  better  have  been  titled 
The  Early  Talmudists  on  the  Jewish  Child; 
for  it  is  a  treatise  of  stupendous  research 
into  Talmudic  lore,  seeking  out  and  classify- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  rabbis  of  olden  days 
on  the  history,  folklore,  biology,  and  soci- 
ology of  the  child. 

From  this  vast  research  I  gathered  the 
following:  First,  that  the  ancient  Jews  were 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  of  child-nurture,  and  of  the 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  to  make 
even  Bernard  Shaw  seem  but  the  merest 
dilettante. 

Second,  that  of  the  subjects  of  embryology, 
gynecology,  obstetrics,  heredity,  eugenics,  and 
psychology,  the  rabbis  knew  tremendously 
little.  Their  very  quaint  ideas  on  these  mat- 
ters, replete  with  odd  and  fantastic  super- 
stitions, fill  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr. 
Feldman's  book.  And  yet,  often  and  again, 
their  opinions  were  laden  with  germs  of 
scientific  -discoveries  to  be  made  many  cen- 
turies later. 

Third,  that  the  education  of  children,  both 
the  normal  and  the  afflicted,  was  always  a 
problem  of  profound  interest  to  the  Jews, 
was  perhaps  paramount  among  religious  du- 
ties, and  was  quite  universal,  embracing 
secular  and  religious  teaching,  and  covering 
the  fields  of  scientific,  moral,  and  physical 
training. 

For  one  who  is  interested  in  ancient  lore, 


the  book  is  invaluable.  It  is  fascinatingly 
compiled  and  is  seasoned  with  fine  humor, 
that  of  the  author  and  that  of  the  rabbis. 
Its  most  delightful  feature,  perhaps,  is  its 
choice  collection  of  charming  anecdotes  and 
parables,  gleaned  (it  must  have  been  with 
the  most  devoted  effort)  from  the  rich  pages 
of  the  greatest  monument  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing,  the   Babylonian   Talmud. 

Jess  Perlman. 

Health  and  the  State 

By  William  A.  Brand.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  354  pp.  Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $4.30. 

An  argument  for  the  creation  in  Great 
Britain  of  a  ministry  of  public  health  which 
should  be  rather  a  research  institution  for 
the  technical  guidance  of  policies  than  an 
administrative  bureau  endowed  with  exec- 
utive power.  Just  such  an  institution  we 
are  rapidly  developing  in  this  country  in 
our    United    States   Public   Health   Service. 

While  Dr.  Brand's  object  has  much  to 
commend  it,  his  arguments  in  its  favor  and 
his  severe  criticisms  of  present  health  condi- 
tions and  of  the  British  insurance  act,  are 
not  particularly  illuminating.  He  speaks 
"as  one  having  authority,"  and  cites  statis- 
tics and  criticises  other  writers  with  an  as- 
surance that  will  probably  carry  weight 
with  the  lay  reader.  His  reasoning  is  often 
highly  superficial,  however,  as  in  his  con- 
clusion, to  which  several  chapters  are  de- 
voted, that  the  high  death  rate  in  urban 
areas  is  due  to  dust  and  smoke  !  The  book 
may  have  a  useful  influence  in  England,  but 
is  of  little  interest  to  the  American  reader. 
C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

New  Towns  After  the  War 

By  National  Garden  Cities  Committee.  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Sons,  London.  84  pp.  Price 
1  sh. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 

Of  the  English  housing  literature  of  the 
war,  I  should  select  this  small  volume  as 
worthy  of  wide  circulation  over  here.  It 
re-defines  the  problem  and  suggests  princi- 
ples which  must  enter  its  solution,  but  which 
in  the  United  States  no  less  than  in  Great 
Britain   are   usually  overlooked. 

In  the  English  reconstruction  program, 
the  demolition  of  slums  and  the  rehousing 
of  the  people  will  coincide  with  great  in- 
dustrial and  social  changes  which  make  it 
practically  possible  to  limit  the  excessive 
growth  of  cities  and  to  bridge  the  unnat- 
ural cleavage  between  city  and  country.  To 
a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  but  still  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  same  condition  of  change 
will    exist   here. 

The  authors  do  not  look  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  an  adequate  number  of  houses,  even 
of  good  houses,  as  a  solution  of  the  housing 
problem.  They  want  to  use  the  impend- 
ing revolution  in  industry,  in  agricultural 
methods  and  in  social  relationships,  and  the 
opportunity  of  so  vast  a  number  of  families, 
individuals  and  corporations  to  make  a  new 
start,  for  an  effective  stop  to  the  frightful 
waste  characteristic  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  population.  The  housing  evil  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  slums  or  lack  of 
dwellings;  it  is  the  whole  maladjustment  of 
human  surroundings  to  human  needs,  with 
its  unwholesome  congestion,  its  time  lost  in 
daily  travel,  its  artificial  creation  of  un- 
earned incomes  from  land,  its  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  regard  to  traffic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, its  over-concentration  of  cul- 
tural equipment  and  corresponding  mental 
starvation  of  village,  suburb  and  country 
town. 

They  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  divert 
to  rural  uses  land  that  has  already  assumed 
a  building  value;  but  they  believe  that  at 
any  rate  the  further  growth  of  communities 
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already  uneconomically  large  can  be  pre- 
vented. Nor  are  they  at  all  vague  in  their 
postulation  of  an  economically  and  socially 
desirable  city  size.  It  would  be  misleading 
to  give  these  data  here  without  the  sup- 
porting arguments. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States  the 
term  garden  city  has  lost  its  distinctive 
meaning.  This  book  does  not  propose  the 
creation  of  more  garden  suburbs  which 
would  merely  add  to  the  size  of  existing 
centers  of  population — add  even  more  than 
the  old  type  of  development  in  which  houses 
were  less  liberally  spaced.  The  building  in 
England  after  the  war  of  one  hundred  real 
garden  cities  is  advocated.  When  you  come 
down  to  brass  tacks,  this  is  not  so  gigantic 
a  task  after  all,  since  about  a  million  houses 
have  to  be  built  anyhow — everyone  is  agreed 
on  that — and  there  is  now  available  a  vol- 
ume of  experience  which  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  expensive  blunders  in  the  creation 
of  new  towns. 

The  project  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the- 
ory. Even  the  intimate  association  of  agri- 
culture and  industry  and  the  social  inte- 
gration of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits 
has  ceased  to  be  "academic  moonshine;"  for, 
in  Letchworth  there  are  now — the  general 
interest  in  gardening  quite  apart— many 
families  with  members  in  both  vocations. 
Unless  some  plan  such  as  that  advocated  in 
this  book  is  adopted,  the  after-the-war  hous- 
ing program  of  the  British  government  will 
merely  "speed  up"  still  more  the  massing 
of  people  in  great  cities  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils. 

On  this  side,  where  there  is  not  any  gen- 
eral housing  policy  at  all,  so  far,  and  where 
even  housing  reformers  yet  stare  at  you 
when  you  ask  them  how  they  propose  to 
prevent  the  swelling  of  Cleveland,  Min- 
neapolis, Detroit,  or  Indianapolis  into  re- 
productions of  Brooklyn  or  Chicago,  New 
Towns  after  the  War  certainly  deserves  at- 
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Bruno  Lasker. 


Criminology 

By    Maurice    Parmelee.      Macmillan    Co. 

522  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.18. 

A  book  that  it  is  easier  to  commend  to 
those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  than  to 
recommend  to  those  who  don't.  How  char- 
acterize a  work  that  is  neither  an  encyclo- 
pedia nor  a  treatise,  neither  technical  nor 
popular,  but  occupies  the  no  man's  land  be- 
tween the  two?  How  review,  summarize,  a 
work  that  deals,  in  however  orderly  a  man- 
ner, with  a  hundred  diverse  matters — with 
everything,  in  fact — that  has  any  bearing, 
immediate  or  remote  and  nebulous,  on  the 
topic   so    learnedly   discussed? 

The  learning  that  has  gone  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  book  is  unquestionable.  Dr.  Par- 
melee has  demonstrated  in  his  other  works 
the  possession  of  genuine  erudition.  He  has 
read  everything,  considered  everything,  at- 
tentively, thoughtfully.  Moreover,  he  is  not 
a  mere  summarizer  of  the  facts  collated  and 
the  views  expressed  by  others.  He  possesses 
an  independent  mind  and  expresses  his  own 
views  with  something  of  the  dogmatism  of 
the  independent  thinker.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  in  a  field  of  study  that  calls 
in  question  the  antiquated  conceptions  and 
the  customary  attitudes  that  still  dominate 
popular  thinking  in  relation  to  crime  and  the 
criminal,  he  is  a  radical  thinker.  Whether 
he  is  discussing  the  "hybrid  science"  of  crimi- 
nology, the  orthodox  classification  of  crimes 
and  of  criminals,  the  judicial  function  or  the 
death  penalty  and  other  sanctioned  forms  of 
punishment,  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or 
of  systems.  Every  assertion,  every  popular 
conception,  every  time-honored  practice,  is 
tested  in  the  cold   light  of  reason. 

Obviously,  Parmelee's  "Criminology"  is  a 
good   book;    all    things   considered,   probably 


the  best  book  of  its  kind.  The  reviewer's 
only  doubt  is  as  to  the  value  of  the  kind.  To 
him  it  seems  too  many  different  kinds  of  a 
book  or  too  many  different  books  compressed 
into  one.  It  seems  informative  on  too  many 
topics  and  not  sufficiently  helpful — as  a  guide 
to  legislation,  say,  or  to  a  reformed  prison 
administration — with  respect  to  any  one  of 
them.  Almost  every  one  of  the  thirty  chap- 
ters comprising  the  work  is  a  skeleton  book, 
needing  only  to  be  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  filled  out  with  instance  and  appli- 
cation to  become  a  veritable  book.  It  is  not 
that  the  work  is  thin — on  the  contrary  it  is 
packed  close  with  material — but  that  it  lacks 
the  fulness  and  richness  that  would  make  it 
indispensable  to  the  worker  in  criminology. 
But  there  are  those  who  like  that  sort  of 
thing — an  intelligent  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  criminological  fact  and  theory — and 
those  who  do  will  not  find  a  book  more  to 
their  liking.  George  W.  Kirchwey. 

Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking 

By  William  Ernest  Hocking.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  434  pp.  Price  $3  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  these  reflections 
of  a  scholarly  mind  upon  the  problems  of 
making  human  nature  over.  Closely  rea- 
soned, illustrated  by  fine  feling,  and  present- 
ed with  an  engaging  lucidity  and  literary 
grace,  the  book  will  be  found  especially 
readable  in  these  days  of  world-wide  interest 
in  reconstruction. 

Professor  Hocking  conceives  the  problem 
from  beginning  to  end  in  terms  of  person- 
ality. He  devotes  a  number  of  informing 
chapters  to  the  function  of  social  agencies; 
but  his  main  concern  is  always  about  the 
human  disposition  which  these  instruments 
are  to  modify.  "Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  deliberately  undertakes  while  re-shaping 
his  outer  world  to  re-shape  himself  also." 
The  native  capacities  for  performing  this 
task  are  discussed  with  sound  judgment,  the 
evident  fruit  of  practical  understanding  and 
wide  reading.  Without  accepting  Nietzsche's 
conclusions,  he  traces  the  various  instincts 
back  to  a  form  of  the  will-to-power.  The 
business  of  art,  education,  social  reform,  re- 
ligion is  to  sublimate  that  will. 

A  particularly  happy  instance  of  such 
sublimation  is  offered  in  the  chapter — Chris- 
tianity and  Pugnacity.  Professor  Hocking  here 
interprets  non-resistance  as  a  chance  to  trans- 
form the  will-to-power  in  aggressor  and  in 
victim  by  the  assertion  of  the  better  and  real 
self.  Pacifists,  we  are  sure,  will  take  excep- 
tion, however,  to  the  remark  which  immedi- 
ately follows:  "A  just  war  is  an  attempt  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  the  opponent 
is  disposed  to  listen  to  the  language  of  the 
still  small  voice."  Using  the  "dialectic"  em- 
ployed by  the  author  himself,  pacifists  will 
very  probably  ask  whether  there  is  not  apt 
to  be  something  "essentially  self-defeating," 
in  both  the  aggressor  and  the  minister  of 
righteousness,  about  a  method  which  attempts 
to  awaken  conscience  by  the  use  of  shrapnel 
and  poison  gas.  But  this  is  a  very  large 
question  and  not  altogether  prudent  at  this 
hour  upon  the  world-dial.  The  chapter  is 
one  of  many  to  challenge  earnest  thought. 
Henry  Neumann. 

For  the  Right 

By  members  of  the  Fight  for  Right  Move- 
ment.     G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      266    pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 
The  World  Peril 

Bv   members   of   the   Faculty   of   Princeton 
University.  Princeton  University  Press.   245 
pp.    Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
After  the  first  generous  burst  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  defense  of  Belgium  a  need  was  felt 
in  England  to  bring  home  to  people  the  mean- 
ing of   the   war.     This   led   to   the  so-called 


Fight  for  Right  Movement,  and  a  series  of 
addresses  to  spread  its  gospel  were  given 
at  King's  College,  University  of  London, 
from  late  in  1915  to  the  spring  of  1917. 

These  addresses  are  now  published,  and 
they  call  the  roll  of  a  highly  distinguished 
list  of  speakers,  including  Viscount  Bryce, 
Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Maurice  Hewlett,  A.  F. 
Whyte  (of  The  New  Europe) ,  Evelyn  Under- 
bill, and  for  Belgium,  M.  Cammaerts,  and 
for  France,  M.  Painleve. 

Many  sides  of  the  moral  meaning  of  the 
war  are  touched  on.  Perhaps  the  most  in* 
teresting  papers  are  those  by  Philip  Kerr  on 
Interstate  Relations,  and  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  on  A  League  of  Peace. 

Closely  comparable  with  this  book  in  aim 
is  the  volume  offered  by  the  Department  of 
History  and  Politics  of  Princeton  University 
"as  an  especial  contribution  to  the  more  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  to  the  more  vivid  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict." 

The  chapters  include  one  by  Edward  S. 
Corwin  on  International  Law,  by  Clifton  R. 
Hall  on  The  Two  Americas,  by  Mason  W. 
Tyler  on  The  World  Balance  of  Power  and 
on  The  Far  East,  and  by  Philip  Marshall 
Brown  on  World  Peace. 

The  writers  by  no  means  all  think  alike. 
Mr.  Brown  says  (p.  238)  :  "The  United 
States  has  not  come  into  this  struggle  to  re- 
dress the  European  'balance  of  power.'  We 
have  come  into  the  struggle  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  rights."  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  much  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  motive  and  maintains  that 
"probably  the  main  motive  in  the  fighting  is 
the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  overweening  pretensions  of 
Germany  to  world  domination  and  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power"  (p.  83),  and  argues 
that  the  United  States  "must  be  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in   Europe"    (p.   94). 

Mr.  Wertenbaker  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
(p.  48)  that  "the  United  States  has  as  much 
at  stake  in  maintaining  a  divided  Europe 
as  France  formerly  had  in  preventing  the 
uniting  of   Germany." 

None  of  the  writers  show  any  belief  in  a 
League  of  Nations,  and  Mr.  Brown  thinks 
(p.  244)  that  there  may  be  little  reason  to 
be  concerned  "about  the  formation  of  'coun- 
cils,' 'leagues,'  police  or  even  courts"  if  once 
the  outlaw  is  crushed  and  a  sound  peace 
secured. 

The  book  seems  altogether  to  represent 
a  less  advanced  stage  of  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  the  war  than  the  English  col- 
lection. Emily  Greene  Balch. 

Children  Well  and  Happy 

By  May  Bliss  Dickinson.  Leroy  Phillips. 
Ill  pp.  Price  $.60;  bv  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.65. 

Though  Children  Well  and  Happy  is 
written  primarily  for  schoolgirls,  it  cannot 
fail  to  interest  any  one  who  is  ever  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  little  children.  It  is  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  the  Girl's  Health 
League  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  writer 
avows  that  her  purpose  is  "to  give  each  girl 
a  'sound  mind  in  a  sound  body*  and  fit  her 
for  a  woman's  work  in  the  world."  The 
result  is  a  book  written  with  commendable 
simplicity  of  style  which  has  two  chapters  on 
general  hygiene  and  health  and  nine  chap- 
ters of  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  though 
not  original,  directions  for  the  care  of  babies. 
Photographic  illustrations,  suggestions  for 
demonstrations,  and  appendices  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Girl's  Health  League  and  of 
recipes  for  baby  feeding  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 

C   \  \n    Dfl   W. 
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JUVENILE    RESEARCH    IN 
OHIO 

THE  decision  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  construction  of  buildings  to 
cost  approximately  $100,000  for  the 
State  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  is 
regarded  as  another  forward  step  in  Ohio 
toward  intelligent  understanding  and 
action  in  matters  of  child  welfare.  Re- 
cently Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  formerly 
director  of  the  Department  of  Research 
of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  was  secured  by  the  board  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  This 
fact,  and  the  expansion  that  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  new  buildings,  are 
expected  to  lead  to  a  great  development 
in  the  bureau's  work. 

The  bureau  was  established  in  1914; 
as  viewed  by  social  workers,  its  purpose 
is  to  make  investigations  that  will  help 
to  solve  wisely  all  problems  of  child  wel- 
fare. This  means  the  individual  diag- 
nosis, including  physical,  mental  and 
social  or  environmental  study,  of  all 
children  committed  to  state  institutions, 
as  a  guide  to  the  board  of  administration 
in  disposing  of  these  children.  It  also 
means  the  giving  of  temporary  treat- 
ment until  the  board  commits  the  child 
to  the  proper  institution  or  releases  it. 

At  present  both  public  and  private 
funds  are  spent  unnecessarily  in  Ohio, 
as  in  most  other  states,  in  providing  cus- 
todial care  for  children  who  do  not  need 
it,  in  attempting  to  "reform"  children 
who,  because  of  innate  mental  character- 
istics, are  not  easy  subjects  for  current 
methods  of  reform,  and  in  conducting 
educational  programs  for  children  who 
cannot  profit  by  them.  If  the  treat- 
ment of  each  child  were  preceded  by  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  child's  charac- 
teristics, habits,  past  life  and  mental 
capacity,  and  faithfully  followed  out 
the  prognostications  of  such  diagnosis, 
much  failure  and  waste  of  effort  could 
be  avoided. 

For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
the  bureau  is  now  to  be  equipped  with 
both  laboratory  and  detention  facilities 
adequate  to  the  purposes  described 
above.      The    law    does    not    limit    the 


jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  to  court  com- 
mitments alone,  but  provides  that  the 
board  of  administration  may  receive  for 
observation  any  minor  from  any  public 
institution,  other  than  a  state  institu- 
tion, or  from  any  private  charitable  in- 
stitution or  from  any  person  having  legal 
custody  of  the  minor. 

Other  functions  of  the  bureau  are  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  local 
clinics  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state, 
where  proper  studies  can  be  made  of 
delinquent  and  dependent  children ;  to 
exercise  the  power  of  supervision,  visi- 
tation and  control,  as  far  as  authorized 
by  law,  over  all  mental  defectives  not 
in  institutions;  to  conduct  continuous  re-, 
search  and  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  methods  employed  in 
dealing  with  mental  defectives ;  and  to 
establish  close  working  relations  with 
the  public  schools  in  order  to  encourage 
special  classes  for  the  mentally  defective, 
as  well  as  in  planning  educational  work 
for  them. 

It  is  expected  that  active  staff  work 
in  the  new  buildings  will  begin  about 
the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

AN  ARMY   FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESTORATION 

WE  do  not  perhaps  often  enough  re- 
member that  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  include  many  men 
who  are  competent  to  aid  in  the  non- 
military  problems  that  the  war  has 
brought  upon  us,  or  whose  advice  at 
least  is  worth  listening  to.  Some  of 
these  men  not  many  months  ago  were 
solving  just  such  problems  themselves. 
Among  questions  of  this  sort  are  those 
having  to  do  with  reconstruction — in- 
dustrial, civic,  educational,  etc. 

The  Survey  has  recently  been  per- 
mitted to  read  a  memorandum  on  the 
Post-Bellum  Labor  Situation  coming 
from  a  source  within  the  army.  Its 
author  is  Sergeant  Major  Eugene 
Greenhut,  attached  to  the  Central  Offi- 
cers' Training  School  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  submitted  to  Adjutant 
General  J.  B.  Wilson  and  has  received 
attention  not  only  in  the  army,  but  by 
civilian  authorities  as  well. 


Sergeant  Major  Greenhut's  first  pro- 
posal is  for  the  appointment  by  President 
Wilson  of  a  permanent  commission  to 
obtain  profitable  employment  for  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines.  This  commission  would  con- 
sist of  two  representatives  each  of  the 
legislative,  labor,  banking,  agricultural, 
railroad,  steel,  mining,  manufacturing, 
textile,   press,   army  and  navy  interests. 

The  commission  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  secure  as  accurate  a  forecast  as 
possible  of  the  labor  situation  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  close  of  the  war;  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  general  shortage 
of  labor,  owing  to  the  return  to  Europe 
of  many  of  the  foreign-born,  the  demand 
for  American  workers  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  devastated  Europe,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  industrial  boom  at 
home ;  or  whether  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  unemployment,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  women  in  large  numbers 
into  industrial  employments,  to  high 
taxes  and  high  prices,  and  to  foreign 
competition.  Another  possibility  is  a 
scarcity  of  labor  in  some  industries  and 
a  great  over-supply  in  others. 

The  commission  would  cooperate  with 
similar  commissions  and  government  de- 
partments in  the  Allied  countries  in 
planning  the  labor  supply  for  recon- 
struction in  the  ravaged  war  areas.  It 
would  also  act  as  a  focus  for  private 
activity  in  the  same  direction  and  as  a 
meeting  ground  for  capital  and  labor. 

More  radical  is  Sergeant  Major 
Greenhut's  second  proposal,  to  the  effect 
that  discharge  from  the  forces  be  made 
conditional  upon  whether  a  man  is  likely 
to  obtain  employment  or  is  otherwise 
financially  in  a  position  to  support  him- 
self. This  would  be  determined,  pre- 
sumably, by  the  man's  immediate  su- 
periors and  upon  a  written  statement 
from  him.  Judgment  would  be  further 
guided  by  a  carefully  compiled  report 
on  each  occupation  and  its  prospects, 
prepared   by  the  commission. 

All  men  not  released  on  these  grounds 
may  be  expected,  says  the  author,  to  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  community,  pro- 
vided their  total  number  does  not  exceed 
100,000.     The  reason  for  this  figure  is 
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not  explained.  If  the  surplus  of  poten- 
tial unemployed  exceeds  that  number,  the 
commission  should  secure  power  from 
Congress  to  start  large  scale  farming 
operations,  under  the  military  organiza- 
tion. There  are,  Sergeant  Major  Green- 
hut  says,  more  than  two  million  acres 
of  good  farm  lands  available.  Not  a 
little  of  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of  can- 
tonments, a  circumstance  that  would 
add  to  the  serviceableness  of  cantonments 
after  the  war.    He  continues : 

Upon  re-enlistment  for  a  period  of  five 
years  in  an  army  for  agricultural  restora- 
tion, an  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor 
or  marine  will  become  part  owner  of  the 
property,  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  element 
he  has   joined. 

This  army  will  retain  the  ranks,  grades 
and  pays  prevailing  under  present  army  reg- 
ulations. However,  officers  will  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  their  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural production,  distribution  and  mar- 
keting. 

The  land  will  be  deeded  to  each  element 
organized   in  the  following  proportions: 

Brigade:  8,210  men:  1,313,600  acres. 

Division:  27,152  men:  4,345,000  acres. 

This  will  allow  160  acres  for  each  man  in 
the  brigade  or  division,  no  more  than  he 
could  get  on  a  homestead  grant  in  the  United 
States   or   Canada. 

There  are  further  suggestions  for 
financial  development  under  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  the  marketing  of  pro- 
ducts through  boards  composed  of  com- 
manding officers  of  the  various  elements 
and  the  distribution  of  profits.  Of  spe- 
cial interest,  however,  is  Sergeant  Major 
Greenhut's  reply  to  the  obvious  objec- 
tions to  his  schemes.  Among  these  are 
that  agriculture  on  so  large  a  scale  has 
not  hitherto  been  found  practicable,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  riot  if  drafted  men 
after  this  war  are  subjected  to  com- 
pulsory military  discipline  in  their  occu- 
pational life. 

Sergeant  Major  Greenhut  says  that 
army  discipline  is  never  resented  by  sol- 
diers; only  civilians  are  squeamish  about 
it.  And  a  thorough  investigation  made 
by  him  for  the  conference  of  mayors  in 
New  York  before  his  enlistment  has  con- 
vinced him  that  a  military  organization 
will  make  a  better  showing  in  produc- 
tivity than  the  average  American  farmer. 

An  essential  condition  of  success,  he 
says,  is  cooperation  among  the  different 
units,  leadership  by  experienced  farmers 
and  profit  sharing  by  all,  including  the 
humblest  laborers. 

WAR    PRISONERS    IN 
SWITZERLAND 

MANY  Americans  are  taking  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  Swiss  or- 
ganization for  the  internment  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  disabled  war  prison- 
ers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  organi- 
zation is  entirely  new;  the  first  test 
was  made  with  one  hundred  French 
and  one  hundred  German  prisoners  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  at  the  end  of 
January,    1916,  and   the  Bureau  of  In- 


ternment created  by  the  sergeant-gen- 
eral of  Switzerland  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  that  time. 

While  the  principle  involved  may 
seem  a  common  sense  one,  presenting 
little  difficulty,  it  has  taken  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  of  delicate  negotiations 
between  belligerent  countries  to  em- 
body it  in  an  actual  agreement,  and  there 
was  no  previous  experience  upon  which 
this  could  be  based.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Switzerland  for  a 
forward  step  in  international  humane 
administration. 

The  first  proposal  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  made  to  the  German  and 
French  governments  in  1914  was  with 
a  view  to  the  exchange  through  Switz- 
erland of  prisoners  of  war  so  seriously 
wounded  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  mili- 
tary service.  Then  it  was  suggested 
that  the  less  seriously  wounded,  and 
especially  those  sick  with  tuberculosis, 
might  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery 
if  they  also  could  be  repatriated.  To 
this,  however,  the  French  did  not  as- 
sent, fearing  that  German  returned  war 
prisoners  if  restored  might  again  be 
drafted  into  the  army,  despite  all  prom- 
ises to  the  contrary.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  these  war  prisoners  be  in- 
terned in  Switzerland,  each  belligerent 
paying  for  its  own  soldiers. 

The  plan  at  first  applied  only  to  tu- 
bercular war  prisoners  for  whom  obvi- 
ously internment  in  the  Swiss  mountain 
resorts  presented  an  especially  good 
chance  of  recovery,  but  was  later  ex- 
tended also  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
cases,  including  nervous  and  mental  af- 
fections, chronic  alcoholism  and  con- 
tagious diseases  other  than  tuberculosis. 

The  beginnings  and  lessons  of  this  ex- 
periment form  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting report  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Staempfli  of  the  Swiss  army, 
published  as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  so- 
cial legislation  on  the  Henry  Bergh 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Hu- 
mane Education  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  The  total  number  of  in- 
terned, however,   is  not  given. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  in- 
ternment is  the  quartering  of  the  in- 
terned men  in  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
and  sanatoria  subject  to  supervision,  the 
board  of  each  being  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  Red  Cross,  but  not  under 
their  direct  control.  The  payment  is 
six  francs  for  officers  and  four  francs 
for  soldiers,  with  a  small  additional  sum 
in  the  case  of  tuberculous  patients  re- 
quiring extra  food.  The  menu  and 
quantities  of  food  to  be  provided  are 
laid  down  in  definite  detail  so  that  no 
profiteering  is  possible. 

The  interned  prisoners  are,  of  course, 
without  civil  rights;  but  they  are  given 
a  great  deal  of  freedom,  and,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  University 
Work   for   Student   Prisoners   of   War, 


started  in  June,  1915,  many  of  the 
younger  men  are  following  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  different  universities, 
and  at  secondary  and  professional 
schools.  After  some  unsatisfactory  ex- 
perience with  prisoners  who  registered  as 
students  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  cities  and  have  a 
good  time,  but  who  had  no  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity offered  them,  steps  were  taken 
to  make  regular  attendance  at  classes 
obligatory  upon  student  prisoners. 

Another  evil  soon  found  was  that 
many  of  the  prisoners  had  more  money 
to  spend  than  was  good  for  them,  and 
breaches  of  discipline  frequently  occur- 
red owing  to  intoxication.  A  stricter 
discipline  is  now  exercised  by  Swiss  offi- 
cers, and  the  interned  prisoners  are  de- 
nied admission  to  drinking  places  ex- 
cept at  stated  hours. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  provision  of  work  facili- 
ties for  the  men,  who  are  divided  into 
six  classes :  those  incapable  of  any  work ; 
those  capable  of  doing  some  work,  who 
could  be  employed  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  interment  camps  or  on 
work  useful  to  the  interned ;  prisoners 
capable  of  being  employed  at  light  tasks 
outside  the  institutions  of  the  intern- 
ment camp  for  a  few  hours  only;  those 
capable  of  all  work  outside;  those 
obliged  to  learn  a  new  profession  or  a 
new  trade  because  of  being  incapaci- 
tated ;  and  prisoners  who  wish  to  study. 

A  society  called  Pro  Captivis  was 
formed  in  the  beginning  of  1915  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  industries  for 
the  interned  war  prisoners.  This  or- 
ganization, by  extending  its  operations 
and  by  taking  over  shops  opened  by 
other  committees,  has  become  a  large 
industrial  corporation  with  eighteen 
different  industries  and  with  shops  in 
many  localities.  The  chief  motive  is  to 
make  men  of   the  invalids, 

so  that  once  the  war  is  over  they  will  be 
capable  of  establishing  a  family,  or  if  they 
have  a  family,  of  resuming  their  life  with 
it  on  a  proper  basis,  and  so  to  lift  up  their 
country.  It  is  our  desire  to  send  back  to  the 
belligerent    states    workers — not    loafers. 

Work  has  been  declared  obligatory 
for  every  intern  whose  health  permits 
it.  and  the  wage  regulations  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  made  for  war  prisoners 
elsewhere.  Much  thought  also  lias 
been  given  to  the  recreational  and  so- 
cial activities  in  the  main  centers  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  interned  war 
prisoners.  A  bureau  of  information 
not  only  keeps  in  touch  with  the  men 
interned  and  arranges  for  the  convoy 
of  men  repatriated,  but  also  receives 
from  each  belligerent  country  the  de- 
mands of  prisoners  for  internment,  in- 
vestigates them  and  reports  upon  them. 
That  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tasks  in- 
volved in  this  great  enterprise. 
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ANOTHER  "AFTER-THE-WAR" 
PROGRAM 

-npHE  Social  Democratic  League  of 
A.  America,  of  which  John  Spargo  is 
chairman  and  William  English  Walling 
secretary,  has  issued,  in  the  form  of  an 
eighteen-page  pamphlet,  a  program  of 
social  reconstruction  after  the  war.  The 
object  of  this  league  is  the  "practical  ad- 
vancement of  democratic  socialism."  It 
endorses  as  its  war  aims  the  fourteen 
principles  set  forth  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address  of  January  8,  1918,  and  the 
statement  of  peace  terms  issued  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Socialist  Conference  at 
London,  February  22,  1918. 

The  program  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  I — Socialism  after  the  war; 
II — National  Program;  III — Interna- 
tional Program.  The  Socialist  organi- 
zations and  literature  of  every  country, 
says  the  program, 

have  been  tremendously  influenced  by  Prus- 
sian concepts,  which  inevitably  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  democracy 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  idea  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  man  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  The  war  has  brought  into  a  sharp- 
er outline  these  two  opposed  and  mutually 
exclusive  views — both  claiming  the  name, 
Socialism. 

There  has  arisen  in  the  Prussian  State  a 
"socialism"  that  sneers  at  liberty  as  "unsci- 
entific"; that  brushes  contemptuously  aside 
the  "rights  of  man"  as  unhistorical  and 
Utopian;  that  has  only  one  object  in  view, 
one  God  before  whom  it  bows — efficiency  in 
the   service  of  the   state. 

Democratic  Socialism,  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  Socialism  of  the  Prussians,  demands 
more  organization  and  a  better  organization 
of  society  only  in  such  forms  as  promote  the 
freer  and  fuller  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Socialism  at  which  we  aim 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  regimenta- 
tion that  Socialists  of  Prussia  are  forced  to 
accept  in  fact  and  cannot  get  rid  of  in  their 
thinking — submerged  as  they  are  in  the  vast 
sea  of  Prussian  Kultur.  The  democratic 
state,  and  still  more  the  democratic  Socialist 
state,  exists  to  extend  the  opportunities  and 
the  freedom  of  all  its  citizens,  to  stimulate 
individual  initiative  and  through  producing 
the  maximum  of  individual  development  to 
produce  the  most  efficient  of  all  social  sys- 
tems. 

After-the-war  Socialism,  the  program 
continues,  will  be  at  once  "freer,  more 
democratic,  more  radical  and  more  prac- 
tical than  pre-war  Socialism."  Not  even 
the  "Bolshevik  attempt  to  revive  the 
purely  destructive  Communism  of  1870 
will  have  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
Socialism  of  the  period  following  the 
war.  No  movement  that  aims  to  govern 
in  behalf  of  a  minority,  ignoring  both 
the  skilled  workers,  manual  and  mental, 
and  the  great  mass  of  agriculturists,  can 
speak  for  social  democracy,  whether  that 
movement  be  called  Bolshevism  or  Syn- 
dicalism." 

The  opportunity  exists  for  conscious 
and  organized  Socialists,  urges  the  pro- 
gram, to  see  that  the  tendency  of  the 
war  to  introduce  democratic  control  over 
industry  is  further  developed  during  the 
war  and  greatly  accelerated  at  its  termi- 


nation. In  England,  it  points  out,  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  proposes  the 
regulation  of  wages  not  merely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost  of  living,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  the  industry. 
It  proposes  that  labor  shall  have  a  right 
to  be  consulted  as  to  improvements,  new 
processes,  new  machinery,  technical 
training  and  industrial  research.  But 
above  all  it  proposes  that  labor  shall  have 
equal  representation  upon  the  industrial 
councils  that  are  to  carry  these  policies 
into  effect. 

The  beginnings  of  these  councils  al- 
ready exist   for  war  purposes,  says   the 


"one  of  the  least...." 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  dime  it  unto  me." 

Dull   stretch   the   hot  streets, 

Dreary   mile  on   mile; 
Thud — thud — the  feet  go 

All  the  weary  while. 

Horn-blast  and  hoof-beat, 
Curse  and  clanging  gong — 

One  of  the  least,  there, 
Yearns  amid  the  throng. 

Yearns  for  the  country's 

Daisy-spangled  sod. 
You,  You,  might  send  her 

Out  to  visit  God! 

— H.   L. 

— From  Bagdad  on  the  Subzvay,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


program,  the  government  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  employers  or  at  least  en- 
tering into  partnership  with  them  and 
controlling  them.  It  is  the  business  of 
Socialism  to  make  permanent  this  sub- 
stitution of  the  government  in  place  of 
the  private  employer  in  such  councils. 

The  next  step  is  to  demand  the  "di- 
rect participation  of  labor  in  the  other 
radical  economic  measures  affecting  la- 
bor, not  by  industries,  but  nationally, 
measures  initiated  by  the  war  and  likely 
to  be  continued  in  various  forms  and  de- 
grees." Even  the  American  Govern- 
ment, says  the  program,  "now  fixes 
maximum  prices  and  rents."  It  holds  that 
labor  should  share  directly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  policies.     The  Na- 


tional Food  Administration,  the  gov- 
ernmental construction  of  buildings, 
measures  against  high  profits,  the  control 
of  raw  materials,  the  taxation  of  profits, 
estates,  incomes  and  luxuries,  must  all 
be  continued  after  the  war,  says  the  pro- 
gram. And  labor  and  other  great  pro- 
ducing classes  must  be  given  a  direct 
voice  in  the  administration  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  "revolutionary 
rorms. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  such  measures, 
says  the  program,  that  labor  will  have  to 
fight  hardest.  It  is  for  an  increasing  di- 
rect voice  in  the  control  of  government- 
alized  or  governmentally  controlled  in- 
dustry and  a  predominating  voice,  to- 
gether with  the  other  producing  classes, 
over  the  government  itself.     To  quote: 

Whether  the  war  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
extension  of  government  ownership  from  in- 
dustry to  industry  or  by  the  progressive  in- 
tensification of  the  present  war-time  system 
of  general  control  over  all  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  while  leaving  them  nominally 
in  private  hands,  the  fundamental  problem 
is  the  direct  representation  of  labor  in  each 
industry  and  in  every  economic  body  and  the 
control  of  government  by  industrial  labor 
and    the   other    producing   classes. 

The  joint  control  of  industrial  boards  by 
representatives  of  labor  and  of  government 
is  a  new  social  principle  of  the  most  funda- 
mental importance — for  it  tends  to  eliminate 
both  the  private  capitalist  and  the  state  cap- 
italism which  is  involved  in  government 
ownership  and  labor  legislation  without  this 
principle    of    direct    participation    in    control. 

The  aim  of  democratic  Socialism  is  not 
merely  to  nationalize  but  also  to  democratize 
industry.  Mere  nationalization  may  be  anti- 
democratic and  anti-social  in  its  effects.  The 
railway  rates,  for  example,  may  be  so  fixed 
as  to  subsidize  large  shippers  and  other  busi- 
ness interests,  or  to  tax  small  shippers  and 
passengers,  thus  affording  a  new  form  of 
indirect  taxation  of  consumers.  Also  the 
new  capital  needed  for  the  railroads  may  be 
either  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
or  taken  by  taxation  from  the  well-to-do. 
The  profits  they  produce  mav  be  used  in 
order  to  reduce  the  taxation  of  larger  in- 
comes and  estates  or  for  expenditures,  the 
chief  benefit  of  which  goes  to  certain  large 
interests.  Improvements  mav  be  undertaken 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  personnel. 
These  principles  apply  not  only  to  railways 
but  to  all  other  governmental  business  un- 
dertakings. 

The  direct  representation  of  labor  and 
other  producing  classes  on  industrial  boards 
must  be  supplemented,  moreover,  by  a  radi- 
cal democratization  of  all  political  and  con- 
stitutional machinery  as  alreadv  partially 
developed  in  politically  advanced  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  several  other 
nations.  It  is  chiefly  through  such  political 
democracy,  national  and  local,  that  the  pro- 
ducing classes  express  their  desires  in  their 
capacity  of  consumers — thoueh  the  consumers, 
whenever  cooperatively  organized — may  also 
be  given  direct  representation. 

Among  the  planks  of  the  league's 
"national  program"  are  the  following: 
The  retention  of  much  of  the  machinery 
for  mobilizing  labor  created  during  the 
war,  especially  the  federal  employmenl 
service  and  the  National  War  Labor 
Board ;  the  extension  of  government  in- 
surance at  the  close  of  the  war  to  the 
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entire  civilian  population,  to  cover — 
without  burden  upon  the  insured — sick- 
ness, accidents,  old  age  and  unemploy- 
ment ;  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  and 
rents ;  the  establishment  of  a  national 
department  of  health,  with  a  secretary 
of  health  in  the  President's  cabinet,  as 
a  means  for  retaining  under  government 
control  the  medical  and  hygienic  services 
organized  for  war  purposes ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  department  of 
education,  with  a  secretary  of  education 
in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  various 
other  educational  improvements,  such  as 
raising  the  minimum  school  age  to 
eighteen  years ;  the  continuance  and  ex- 
tension of  all  such  government  owner- 
ship and  control  as  has  been  established ; 
the  government  control  of  capital 
through  loans,  both  national  and  inter- 
national ;  and  cooperatives,  both  of  con- 
sumers and  producers,  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  parasitic  middleman 
and  bringing  the  price  of  a  commodity 
paid  by  the  consumer  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  price  received  by  the  producer. 

Permanent  peace,  says  the  program, 
in  discussing  international  problems,  can 
be  secured  "only  by  making  permanent 
and  developing  that  economic  coopera- 
tion of  the  democratic  nations  already 
initiated  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  many  di- 
rections since  the  war — at  the  same  time 
extending  the  circle  of  nations  included 
in  this  cooperation  by  admitting,  first, 
the  neutrals  and  then  the  present  enemy 
nations — as  rapidly  as  they  give  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  final  acceptance 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  inter- 
national democracy." 

The  older  remedies  against  war,  based 
upon  individualism  among  the  nations, 
are  declared  obsolete.  The  aim  of  the 
united  democracies  must  be  not  economic 
independence,  which  means  an  economic 
war  after  the  war,  but  economic  cooper- 
ation and  interdependence,  gradually  ex- 
tending to  all  the  nations.  Moreover, 
this  economic  cooperation  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations 

is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  their 
political  federation.  It  can  be  successfully 
practiced  for  a  period  of  years,  while  all  dis- 
criminations against  non-white  races  are  at 
the  same  time  abandoned,  the  hour  will  have 
arrived  for  the  federation  of  all  nations  of 
the  world  that  accept  the  principle  that  "gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent    of    the    governed." 

Politically  and  economically  backward 
legions  of  the  earth  may  then  be  organized 
into  probationary  states  under  international 
protection,  bearing  to  the  United  Democra- 
cies of  the  World  a  relation  resembling  that 
which  the  American  territories  have  borne 
to   the   United   States. 

This  program  is  declared  to  have  met 
the  "unanimous  approval  of  all  members 
of  the  administrative  and  executive  com- 
mittee." It  is,  however,  "in  no  sense 
final,"  as  there  has  not  yet  been  an  op- 
portunity to  present  it  at  a  conference  of 
the  organization. 


THE   NEW    RAILROAD    WAGE 
ORDER 

DETAILS  of  the  wage  order  issued 
last  week  by  Wm.  G.  McAdoo, 
director-general  of  railroads,  makes  it 
clear  that  this  order  constitutes  the 
second  largest  aggregate  wage  increase 
ever  granted  in  American  industrial 
history.  The  order  affects  nearly  a 
million  men,  or  half  the  railroad  em- 
ployes in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes, according  to  newspaper  reports, 
all  clerks,  track  laborers  and  mainte- 
nance-of-way  men.  Roughly,  increases 
of  $25  a  month  over  the  pay  received 
by  these  men  on  January  1,  1918,  are 
added  to  their  wages,  the  advances  tak- 
ing effect  September  1.  Approximate- 
ly $150,000,000  is  added  to  the  annual 
payroll.  The  order  is  supplemental 
to  the  general  railroad  wage  order  is- 
sued four  months  ago,  which  provided 
for  increases  of  about  $300,000,000. 

The  order  specifies  that  eight  hours 
are  to  be  considered  the  basic  day,  but 
that  overtime  up  to  ten  hours  is  to  be 
paid  pro  rata.  Overtime  above  ten 
hours  is  to  be  paid  one  and  one-half 
the  regular  rate.  Other  regulations 
forbid  the  dismissal  of  employes  without 
cause  and  provide  for  hearing  on  ap- 
peal. Specific  rules  are  laid  down  for 
promotion  of  employes  on  grounds  of 
merit  and  seniority. 

The  thousands  of  women  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  railroads  are  to  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men  for  similar  work, 
but  the  interpretation  of  "similar  work" 
is  left  to  executives. 

Minimum  rates  of  pay  are  established 
for  all  classes  covered  by  the  order,  but 
the  increases  of  $25  a  month  for  em- 
ployes working  on  a  monthly  or  weekly 
basis,  and  of  twelve  cents  an  hour  for 
employes  working  by  the  hour,  will  in 
many  instances  run  the  actual  new  rate 
above  the  minimum. 

Referring  to  promotions,  the  order 
says:  "Promotions  shall  be  based  on 
ability,  merit,  and  seniority.  Ability 
and  merit  being  sufficient,  seniority  shall 
prevail."  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  personal  office  forces  of  superintend- 
ents, trainmasters,  division  engineers, 
master  mechanics,  general  freight  or  pas- 
senger agents,  and  similar  offices,  where 
the  management  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
promotions. 

The  railroad  administration  laid  down 
the  rule,  applicable  to  all  classes  affected 
by  the  new  order,  that  new  positions  or 
vacancies  are  to  be  bulletined  for  five 
days  in  departments  where  they  occur, 
and  employes  ma\  apply  within  that  time 
tor  appointment,  which  must  be  made 
within  ten  days.  Temporary  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  meanwhile.  In  reduc- 
ing forces,  seniority  is  to  govern.  A  se- 
niority roster  of  all  employes  in  each 
classified  department  who  have  been  in 
service  six  months  or  more  is  to  be  posted 
in  a  place  accessible  to  all. 


An  employe  disciplined,  or  who  con- 
siders himself  unjustly  treated,  must  be 
given  a  fair  hearing  by  his  immediate 
superior  if  he  asks  for  this  in  writing 
within  five  days.  A  decision  must  be 
given  within  a  week,  and  the  employe 
then  may  appeal  to  the  next  higher  offi- 
cer. In  these  proceedings,  he  may  be  as- 
sisted by  a  committee  of  employes. 

Other  similar  rules  governing  dismis- 
sals or  disputable  treatment  were  estab- 
lished. These  are  said  to  have  had  the 
object  of  giving  clerical  forces,  most  of 
which  are  not  organized,  a  measure  of 
the  protection  already  built  up  by  union- 
ized classes. 

A  NATIONAL  WAR-CHEST 
CAMPAIGN 

WHAT  is,  in  effect,  the  adoption 
on  a  national  scale  of  the  "war- 
chest"  plan  of  raising  funds  for  war 
work  has  been  decided  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  War  Department. 
A  combined  drive  for  a  fund  of  $170,- 
500,000,  to  be  spent  toward  the  support 
of  the  seven  organizations  rendering  aid 
of  various  kinds  to  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  and  recognized  by  the 
War  Department,  will  be  begun  the 
week  of  November  1 1 .  These  organiza- 
tions and  the  share  for  each  of  the  $170,- 
500,000  are  as  follows: 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion     $100,000,000 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation           15,000,000 

National  Catholic  War  Council 
(including  the  work  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  spe- 
cial war  activities  for  women)      30,000,000 

Jewish   Welfare  Board    3,500,000 

American  Library  Association.  .  .  3,500,000 
War  Camp  Community  Service.  .  15,000,000 
Salvation  Army 3,500,000 

Total     $170,500,000 

These  amounts  have  been  determined 
by  the  War  Department  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Ray- 
mond R.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission, calls  the  total  fund  "probably 
the  largest  ever  asked  for  in  a  single  ap- 
peal." The  drive  was  purposely  set  for 
November  1 1  so  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fourth  Liberty  loan  cam- 
paign, which  begins  September  28. 

The  plan  to  combine  the  campaigns 
of  these  organizations  was  made  known 
in  a  letter  which  President  Wilson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fosdick.  The  President 
said  that  the  matter  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  "not  a  little"  thought  by  him 
recently,  and  referred  to  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  as  the  "accepted  instru- 
mentalities through  which  the  men  in  the 
ranks  are  to  be  assisted  in  many  essen- 
tial matters  of  recreation  and  morale." 
He  then  wrote: 

It  was  evident  from  the  first,  and  bis  be- 
come increasingly  evident,  thai  the  services 
rendered  by  these  agencies  to  our  army  and 
to  our  Allies  are  especially  one  and  all  of 
a    kind    and    must    of    necessity,    it    well    ren- 
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dered,  be  rendered  in  closest  cooperation. 
It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
secure  the  best  results  in  the  matter  of  the 
support  of  these  agencies,  if  these  seven  so- 
cieties will  unite  their  forthcoming  appeals 
for  funds,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the 
country  in  this  matter  may  be  expressed 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religious 
opinion  in  support  of  what  is  in  reality  a 
common  service. 

This  point  of  view  is  sustained  by  the 
necessity,  which  the  war  has  forced  upon  us, 
of  limiting  our  appeals  for  funds  in  such 
a  way  that  two  or  three  comprehensive  cam- 
paigns shall  take  the  place  of  a  series  of 
independent  calls  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  country. 

Will  you  not,  therefore,  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties, be  good  enough  to  request  the  societies 
in  question  to  combine  their  approaching 
appeals  for  funds  in  a  single  campaign, 
preferably  during  the  week  of  November  11, 
so  that  in  their  solicitation  of  funds  as  well 
as  in  their  work  in  the  field,  they  may  act 
in  as  complete  cooperation  and  fellowship 
as   possible? 

In  inviting  these  organizations  to  give 
this  new  evidence  of  their  patriotic  co- 
operation, I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  their  compliance  with  this  request  will 
not  in  any  sense  imply  the  surrender  on 
the  part  of  any  of  them  of  its  distinctive 
character  and  autonomy,  because  I  fully 
recognize  the  fact  that  each  of  them  has 
its  own  traditions,  principles,  and  relation- 
ships which  it  properly  prizes  and  which, 
if  preserved  and  strengthened,  make  possible 
the   largest   service. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  obliged  if 
you  would  convey  to  them  from  me  a  very 
warm  expression  of  the  government's  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  service  thev  have 
rendered  in  ministering  to  the  troops  at 
home  and  overseas  in  their  leisure  time. 
Through  their  agencies  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual resources  of  the  nation  have  been  mo- 
bilized behind  our  forces  and  used  in  the 
finest  way,  and  they  are  contributing  di- 
rectly and  effectively  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  such  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  the  leaders 
of  the  organizations  I  have  mentioned.  This 
spirit,  and  the  patriotism  of  all  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  these  agencies,  give  me 
confidence  to  believe  that  the  united  war 
work  campaign  will  be  crowned  with 
abundant  success. 

The  omission  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
this  plan  will  thus  concentrate  war 
financing  in  three  great  drives — the  Lib- 
erty loan,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  one 
here  outlined. 

This  plan  closely  parallels  the  war- 
chest  plan  of  raising  funds  in  cities.  The 
Survey  published  last  week  an  analysis 
by  Theodore  W.  Hanigan,  financial  sec- 
retary of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, of  some  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  this  plan,  based  on  fifty  urban 
campaigns.  The  plan  has  almost  univer- 
sally proved  successful.  President  Wil- 
son's argument  that  the  war  has  forced 
upon  us  the  necessity  "of  limiting  our 
appeals  for  funds  in  such  a  way  that 
two  or  three  comprehensive  campaigns 
shall  take  the  place  of  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent calls  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
country"  is  precisely  the  argument  that 
social  workers  and  others  have  used  in 
advocating  the  plan  for  cities.     One  of 


the  benefits  accruing  from  the  plan  has 
been  that  a  much  larger  number  of  con- 
tributors has  been  reached  by  it  than  by 
the  old  method  of  letting  each  organi- 
zation conduct  an  independent  campaign. 
A  special  argument  for  the  uniting  of 
these  seven  organizations  in  a  common 
money-raising  effort  seems  to  have  been 
the  desire  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
religious  difference  or  rivalry.  Since  the 
plan  was  announced,  several  of  the  or- 
ganizations have  issued  statements  en- 
dorsing it  heartily.  The  administrative 
committee  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  declared  that  "the  aim  of  all 
these  organizations  is  one  and  the  same" 
and  that  "questions  of  religious  differ- 
ences have  no  place  in  such  a  service, 
which  should  be  extended  to  all  soldiers 
and  sailors  without  regard  to  creed  or 
color." 

RESTRICTING  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC 

RESTRICTION  of  the  liquor  traffic 
is  not  waiting  for  the  ratification 
by  the  states  of  the  Federal  prohibition 
amendment.  Last  Thursday  the  Sen- 
ate, without  even  a  roll-call  or  reference 
to  a  committee,  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  declare  "dry 
zones"  wherever,  in  his  opinion,  such  ac- 
tion was  necessary.  This  was  done  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  restric- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  coal  mines, 
shipyards,  munition  plants  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  engaged  in 
the  production  of  war  materials.  The 
resolution  was  held  up  in  the  House  by 
an  objection  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion interposed  by  Representative  Dent 
of  Alabama,  but  was  later  passed  by  that 
body. 

The  primary  object  of  the  resolution 
is  said  to  be  the  elimination  of  a  "plague 
spot"  at  Oliver,  Wis.,  where  a  saloon  of 
large  proportions  runs  a  motor-bus  line 
to  the  two  dry  industrial  centers  of  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.,  and  is 
thus  proving  a  menace  to  the  peace, 
order  and  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
gardless of  its  immediate  object,  however, 
the  resolution  would  be  nation-wide  in 
its  effect. 

Still  more  drastic  action  was  taken  on 
Friday,  when  the  Food  Administration, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Wilson, 
issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  all 
breweries  must  close  on  December  1  and 
that  beer  and  other  malted  drinks  must 
disappear  from  the  market  as  soon  as  the 
stock  then  in  hand  is  exhausted.  Man- 
ufacturers of  other  drinks,  including  min- 
eral waters,  also  were  warned  that  the 
demand  for  labor,  transportation,  and 
coal  by  war  industries  probably  would 
result  in  a  further  radical  curtailment  of 
their  output.  This  decision,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  make  beer  a  drink  of  the  past 
in  this  country  within  six  to  eight  weeks 
after  the  breweries  close. 

On  July  3  brewers  had  been  notified 


by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  their 
coal  consumption  would  be  reduced  50 
per  cent,  pending  the  period  of  exhaus- 
tion of  material  that  they  had  in  process, 
and  were  given  preliminary  warning  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
operation  at  all  after  such  exhaustion. 
At  that  time  the  Food  Administration 
directed  the  cessation  of  further  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials  for  malting. 

In  announcing  its  new  order  the  Fuel 
Administration  issued  a  statement  con- 
taining this  paragraph : 

After  the  conference  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  representatives  of  the  Fuel,  Food, 
and  Railway  Administrations  and  the  War 
Industries  Board,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  further  necessity  of  war  industries 
for  the  whole  fuel  productive  capacity  of 
the  country,  the  considerable  drouth  which 
has  materially  affected  the  supply  of  feeding 
stuff  for  next  year,  the  strain  upon  trans- 
portation to  handle  necessary  industries, 
the  shortage  of  labor,  caused  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  army  operations,  renders  it 
necessary  that  brewing  operations  of  all 
kinds  should  cease  upon  December  1,  until 
further  orders,  and  that  no  further  un- 
malted  grains  be  purchased  for  brewing 
purposes  from  this  date.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  been  directed  to  issue  the 
necessary    regulations    to    this    end. 

It  is  said  that  the  plants  of  manufac- 
turers thus  affected  will,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  used  for  war  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

WAR  CRIPPLES 

To  the  Editor:  A  point  in  connection 
with  discharged  crippled  soldiers  has  been 
suggested  on  the  basis  of  our  experience 
with  industrial  cripples,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  has  been  sufficiently  discussed.  Of  course, 
we  are  familiar  with  the  ideas  back  of  the 
publication  of  "Carry  On,"  a  periodical 
now  being  edited  by  the  office  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  United  States  Army, 
which  seem  to  be  mainly  two,  namely,  the 
desirability  of  developing  the  highest  pos- 
sible industrial  efficiency  in  the  war  cripple, 
and  the  desirability  of  securing  his  employ- 
ment through  appealing  to  the  patriotic  im- 
pulse of  the  employers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inadequacy  of 
these  two  propositions  in  reference  to  the 
problem  is  apparent  to  all.  In  the  first 
place,  the  industrial  cripple  in  general,  no 
matter  how  well  he  may  be  reeducated, 
will  continue  to  be  handicapped,  and  in 
the  second  place,  employers,  no  matter  how 
good  their  impulses  are,  are  limited  through 
competition  in  the  matter  of  employing  help 
below    the    average    of    efficiency. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  answer  given 
me  by  the  owner  of  a  large  fruit  box  fac- 
tory in  this  citv.  I  asked  him  why  he  paid 
married  men  $1.25  per  dav  to  work  in  his 
plant.  He  answered,  "Because  I  am  com- 
peting with  box  factories  down  the  state  who 
pav  colored  men  $.85   per  daT." 

Considering  our  program  in  reference  to 
the  war  cripple,  is  it  not  plain  that  a  new 
element  will  have  to  be  injected  in  this  sit- 
uation beside  the  fundamental  elements  of 
individual  efficiencv  and  attitude  of  indiyid- 
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War  Time 
Social  Work 


Start  now  to  prepare  for  positions 
in  Relief  and  Social  Work  during 
and  after  the  war.  Professional 
Training  is  needed. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy will  register  students  Sep- 
tember 19  to  24. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are: 

The  Method  of  Social 
Case  Work 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  some  ways 
of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  or 
into  a  state  of  well-being  that  are 
better  than  others.  How  to  win 
confidence;  how  and  where  to  se- 
cure relevant  information;  how  to 
draw  conclusions  from  such  infor- 
mation; what  kinds  of  help  are 
available  in  the  community;  how  to 
find  a  place  for  personal  influence — 
are  some  of  the  questions  discussed. 

Child  Welfare 

Because  of  the  state  of  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  more  chil- 
dren will  be  found  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent.  They  will 
need  the  services  of  the  most  ex- 
pert and  humane  friends,  who  have 
knowledge  of  and  ready  access  to 
all  the  agencies  and  methods  of  help 
that  this  and  other  countries  have 
devised. 

Industrial  Conditions 

Attention  will  be  directed  in  this 
course  to  the  constructive  work  of 
employers,  trade  unions  and  other 
organizations,  public  and  private, 
looking  towards  satisfactory  living 
and  working  conditions.  The  wel- 
fare of  workers  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  winning  the  war  and  in  sound 
reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Hygiene  and  Disease 

In  a  time  when  sickness  prevented 
and  lives  saved  are  counted  as  patri- 
otic accomplishments,  the  application 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  homes  of  this  country  becomes 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

Statistical  Methods 

To  prevent  social  ills  by  discovering 
and  removing  their  causes  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  war-time  and  peace- 
time social  work  which  calls  for 
statistical    training. 

The  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy 

PORTER  R.   LEE.  Director 

Mary   G.    Worthington Field   Work 

Kale  H.    Claghorn Social   Research 

Porter   R.    Lee Family  Welfare 

Henry    W.    Thurston Child    Welfare 

John    A.    Fitrh Industrial    Conditions 

James  Alexander  Miller  I  M(,(li     ,  Social  s  ^ 
Oodfrey  R.   Ptsek  * 

Oeorge   W.    Kirehwey Criminology 

Charles  A.  Beard. 

Government  and   Public  Service 

Katharine   Murdoch    Psychology 

{Instructor   to   be   announced). 

Community  Organization 

For  full  information  address  the  Secre- 
tary,  289   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York. 


ual  employers?  It  seems  to  me  something 
must  be  done  to  protect  the  employer,  in 
other  words,  to  put  all  industries  on  the 
same  basis.  I  have  not  been  able  to  think 
of  this  necessary  additional  element  in  terms 
of  anything  less  than  absolute  national  pro- 
nouncement, a  policy  which  can  be  super- 
imposed upon  industry  with  authority  equal 
to  that  exercised  by  Provost  General 
Crowder.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
industry  will  have  to  be  conscripted  in  the 
employment  of  war  cripples. 

Homer  W.  Borst. 
[Executive     secretary,     The     Florida     Anti- 
Tuberculosis    Association.] 
Jacksonville,    Fla. 

PACIFISTS    AND    WAR-PACIFISTS 

To  the  Editor:  President  Wilson  him- 
self, "whether  ignorant  or  malicious,  or 
both,"  should  be  included  among  the  "con- 
spicuous culprits"  whom  Professor  Jastrow 
severely  arraigns  (SURVEY,  August  3)  for 
that  "shocking  abuse  of  language"  which — 
in  his  opinion — ought  to  be  "quelled  by  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  government."  In 
his  Buffalo  address  (November  1917),  the 
President  said:  "What  I  am  opposed  to  is 
not  the  feeling  of  the  pacifists,  but  their 
stupidity.  My  heart  is  with  them,  but  my 
mind  has  a  contempt  for  them.  I  want 
peace,  but  I  know  how  to  get  it,  and  they 
do  not."  Evidently  he  did  not  mean  the 
distinguished  officers  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  nor  such  advocates  of  peace  as 
Taft,  Root,  and  Bryan,  for  these  all  sup- 
port his  war  policy.  He  had  in  mind  the 
insignificant  few  whom  Mr.  Jastrow  stig- 
matizes as  "fanatical  pacifists,  deaf  to  any 
appeal  of  reason."  In  their  opinion  of  these 
few  Mr.  Jastrow  and  the  President  are  in 
entire  agreement,  hut  as.  to  the  proprieties 
of  language  they  differ.  Popular  usage  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  side  of  the  President. 
The  word  "pacifist"  has  become  a  term  of 
reproach.  To  make  it  honorable,  Mr.  Jas- 
trow needs  not  only  to  claim  it  for  those 
whom  he  calls  "war-pacifists,"  but  also  to 
deny  it  to  those  whom  he  esteems  fanatics, 
which    appears    impossible. 

Henry  W.   Pinkham. 

Winthrop,   Mass. 

INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES 
To  the  Editor:  Due  to  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  books  that  were  formerly  donated 
to  institutions  are  now  being  sent  to  the  sol- 
diers' camps,  would  you  deem  it  an  advisable 
plan  to  form  what  might  be  termed  an  insti- 
tutional circulating  library? 

Many  institutions  have  numbers  of  hooks 
that  have  been  read  by  their  inmates,  and  if 
these  books  could  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
other  institutions  those  originally  donated 
would  be  put  to  more  use.  This  might  be 
done  by  cataloging  all  the  institutional  libra- 
ries and  exchanging,  say,  one  hundred  hooks 
at  a  time.  This  seems  to  me  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  present  emergency — that  is, 
especially  the  shortage  of  reading  matter  for 
children  in  institutions.  We  should  like  to 
get  the  opinion  of  other  Survey  readers. 

Madeline  Borc. 
[President,  Cedar  Knolls  School. 1 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CITIES  IN  EVOLUTION 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survkv  book  re- 
views seem  to  me  quite  worth  while.  I 
have  found  them  interpretive  and  informa- 
tional. 

But  today  time  is  pressing  and  much  is 
printed  in  books  which  is  worth  the  time  of 
no  one,  much  that  appeals  and  is  helpful 
to  a  more  or  less  limited  circle  of  readers. 
Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  ask  vour  review- 
era  to  refuse  to  review  books  not  worth 
reading,  and  to  so  bring  our  special  treat- 
ments  that   those    interested    will    know    what 


it  is  worth  their  while  to  read  in  detail. 
I  have  found  a  book  which  I  want  to  ad- 
vise people  to  read.  Cities  in  Evolution,  by 
Patrick  Geddes,  Williams  and  Norgate,  is 
worth  any  reader's  time.  Those  interested 
in  city  planning  and  housing,  and  in  all 
their  ramifications,  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 
Geddes  is  no  narrow  student.  Every  civic 
and  social  worker  will  find  in  this  book 
helpful  points  of  view.  It  is  interesting  and 
fundamental.  General,  introductory,  schol- 
arly it  is  just  the  book  for  the  thoughtful 
reader  who  wants  to  begin  the  study  of  plan- 
ning and  housing,  or  who  can  read  but  one 
book — or  thinks  before  reading  Geddes  that 
one  should  do. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 
Boston,  Mass. 

NIGHT    WORK   FOR    BOYS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  that  as 
a  result,  apparently,  of  the  shortage  of  men, 
it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  employ  young 
boys  to  operate  elevators  in  apartment-houses, 
attend  to  switchboards,  and  so  forth.  Since 
these  duties  in  some  instances  that  I  have 
observed,  seem  to  keep  the  children  on  duty 
until  midnight,  I  am  wondering  whether  their 
use  in  such  cases  is  legal.  I  speak  of  them 
as  children  because  some  whom  I  have  noted, 
though  presumably  they  have  reached  their 
sixteenth  year,  certainly  look  younger.  Even 
at  sixteen  a  boy  should  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  kept  at  work  long  after  he  ought  to  be 
in  bed,  and  encouraged  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity and  by  civilized  people  to  contract 
the  pernicious  habit  of  prowling  about  the 
city  streets  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  If  the  work  is  not  too  hard 
for  the  youngsters,  there  is  probably  no 
harm  in  their  undertaking  it  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  day;  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  very  glad  to  have  an  end  put  to 
their  employment  late  at  night.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  see  what  can 
be   done   to   combat   this   incipient   abuse. 

Jane  C.  Berger. 

New    York    cit\ . 


JOTTINGS 

WHICH  health  officers  should  stay  at  home? 
How  is  the  nation  bearing  under  the  war 
strain?  What  are  the  special  dangers  of 
the  war  to  civilian  health?  These  questions 
are  among  those  to  he  discussed  at  a  special 
convention  of  American  and  Canadian  sani- 
tarians to  be  held  in  Chicago,  October  14- 
17.  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  The  program 
can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  that  as- 
sociation  in    Boston,    Mass. 


THE  Angus!  number  of  the  Birth  Control 
Review  has  been  barred  from  the  mails,  os- 
tensibly, says  a  statement  issued  by  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  editor,  "because  it  contained 
a  critic's  note  on  Married  Love,"  bj  Dr. 
Marie  C.  Stopev  Mis-  Sanger  declares  that 
the  Review  has  used  "excessive  care  to  keep 
its  contents  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  postal  regulations"  and  that  this  ma]  be 
the  tiivt  move  in  an  effort  to  sweep  away  the 
fruits  of  our  fight    for   birth   control." 


DORR  E.  FELT,  president  of  the  Kelt  ft 
Tarrant  Manufacturing  Compan)  of  Chi- 
cago, has  had  a  little  "argument"  with  an 
officer  of  the  United  Charities  and  has  pub- 
lished his  own  part  in  it  in  a  pamphlet  that 
might  have  been  entitled  "I'm  telling  you" 
but   which,   in   fact,    is   modestly   named,    "Or- 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

MATRON  wants  position  in  children's 
home.      State    particulars.      Address    2871 

Survey. 

YOUNG  LAWYER,  draft  exempt,  po- 
litically prominent  as  campaign  manager, 
desires  temporary  or  permanent  connection; 
experienced  organizer  and  director ;  capable 
executive ;  able  speaker ;  successful  in  sub- 
scription drives ;  publicity  and  advertising 
experience ;  moderate  remuneration.  Ad- 
dress 2872  Survey. 

WANTED — family  case  worker.  Thriv- 
ing industrial  city  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Initiative  encouraged.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Johnstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  young  woman  as 
associate  director  of  a  settlement.  Write, 
stating  age,  experience,  training,  education, 
other  qualifications  and  references.  Address 
Jess  Perlman,  1216  East  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Young  woman  over  25  for 
neighborhood  work  and  some  club  work, 
for  settlement  in  Eastern  city.  Address 
2870  Survey. 

WANTED — Man  or  woman  as  social 
service  director  in  tuberculous  families. 
Salary  $1500.  Good  future.  Address  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League,  209  W.  Twelfth  St., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

DAY  NURSERY  and  Temporary  Home 
in  Eastern  city  desires  trained  nurse  as 
social  worker ;  $60  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance.   Address  2874  Survey. 

WANTED — -An  assistant  caretaker  for 
the  girls'  department  of  the  New  Haven 
Orphanage.  Address  610  Elm  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  by  registered  graduate  nurse, 
war  work,  industrial  welfare  preferred. 
Experienced,  highest  references.  Address 
2875  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER  desires  position  child 
caring    institution.      Address    2873    Survey. 

MAN  with  wide  and  unusual  experience 

in  social  and  religious  work  seeks  opening 

as  executive.  Salary  $5000.     Address  2867 
Survey. 


Rye    Beach  School 
for  Backward  Children 

A  select  home  school  in  beautiful  West- 
chester county;  45  minutes  from  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  N.  Y.  City.  On  the  Old  Boston 
Post  Road.  Individual  instruction.  Mrs. 
Anna  F.  Berault,  311  Post  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


ganized  Charities  and  Social  Welfare  Work 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  an  Employer."  In 
it  Mr.  Felt  blames  the  whole  "uplift"  pro- 
fession for  having  brought  discontent  into 
the  ranks  of  employes  who,  so  long  as  he 
can  remember,  u>ed  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  wages  and  conditions  of 
work;  and  with  having  caused  a  wave  of 
juvenile  crime  by  preventing  youth  from 
having  a  good  time  in  factories  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  way,  also  are  mpre  sanitary 
than  schools. 


"DO  Christmas  shopping  early"  is  not  to 
be  the  motto  this  year,  if  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  has  its  way.  Not  quite 
grammatically,  it  believes  that  "Christmas 
giving  which  involves  the  purchase  of  gifts 
should  be  discouraged  as  relieving  to  that 
extent  the  present  heavy  burden  placed  upon 
labor,  transportation,  and  other  resources  of 
the  Nation."  The  announcement  of  this  de- 
cision was  followed  immediately  by  protests 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  industries  most 
directly  concerned  whose  representatives  say 
that  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  to  cancel 
Christmas  orders  now;  that  in  fact  much 
stock  unsalable  for  any  other  purpose  has 
already  been  distributed  not  only  among  the 
wholesale  but  also  among  the  retail  houses. 
Both  the  original  warning  and  the  protests 
throw  a  curious  light  on  the  nature  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  in  general,  making  it  a  foregone 
conclusion,  it  would  seem,  that  these  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  frivolous,  entirely  use- 
less and  dispensable  character  which  people 
would  not  dream  of  buying  for  their  own 
use  or  enjoyment. 

"IF  an  industrial  establishment  would  .in- 
crease production,  cut  down  the  incidence 
of  illness  and  consequent  loss  of  services 
among  its  employes,  and  reduce  materially 
the  ratio  of  costly  accidents  in  the  plant, 
the  recipe  lies  in  the  installation  of  shower 
baths,"  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Darlington  of  New 
York  city  informed  the  recent  second  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Association  for 
Promoting  Hygiene  and  Public  Baths.  A 
former  health  commissioner  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Darlington  is  at  present  the  consulting 
medical  expert  for  nearly  the  whole  steel 
and  coal  industries  of  the  country.  He  add- 
ed to  the  remark  quoted  that  men  fatigued 
by  a  heavy  morning's  work  of  the  most 
arduous  kind  are  able  for  several  hours 
following  a  shower  bath  to  show  greater 
productivity  than  following  a  night's  rest. 
Moreover,  he  considers  the  provision  of 
shower  baths  as  important  for  brain  workers 
as  for  manual  workers  because  of  their 
general   good   effects  on  health   and   vitality. 


STANTON  H.  KING  has  been  appointed 
official  chanty-man  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  His  particular  job  is  to  re- 
vive chanty  singing  among  sailors  who  will 
join  the  new  cargo  ships.  Mr.  King's  ap- 
pointment is  a  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  value  of  music  in  producing  both 
efficiency  and  contentment.  Chanty  singing 
went  out  of  fashion  when  sailing  ships  gave 
way  to  steam. 


THE  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
announces  that  "to  obtain  maximum  pro- 
duction within  plants  engaged  in  war  work" 
it  desired  that  a  "war  industries  committee" 
be  established  by  the  men  and  women  in 
every  plant  engaged  in  such  work.  This 
committee,  in  behalf  of  the  department,  is  to 
have  charge  of  patriotic  work  in  plants,  in- 
cluding: calling  of  meetings  when  govern- 
ment representatives  are  sent  to  address  the 
men;  arranging  for  the  disfribution  of  gov- 
ernment literature;  arranging  parades  and 
other  patriotic  demonstrations;  and  keeping 
all  informed  on  war  matters  and  govern- 
ment activities,  so  that,  knowing  their  coun- 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions ; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

An  Accounting  System  for  a  Cooperative  Store, 
By  Earl  Browder.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published  by 
The  Coopera'.ive  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Health  Insurance.  Discussion  of  bill  endorsed  by 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Address, 
Edward  A.  Bates,  223  Arkay  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments   free  on   request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

The  Minister's  Library  and  Bestool.  Subject- 
index  for  a  private  library,  to  control  miscel- 
lany on  Homiletics  and  Social  Work.  64  pp. 
Descriptive  booklet  and  subjects  on  perforated 
sheets  for  mounting.  Bestool  System,  West  New 
Brighton,   N.   Y. 

Negro  New-Comers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  By  George 
Edmund  Haynes.  Price  20  cents  each,  $15  per 
hundred.  Home  Missions  Council,  1S6  Fifth 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis,  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout    the    month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford    Ave.,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekl\  inser- 
tions;  copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of   America,   2   West    13   St.,   New   York. 


try's  needs,  both  employers  and  employes  will 
eagerly  respond  to  the  call  of  duty.  The 
committee  in  each  plant  is  to  consist  of  one 
representative  of  each  department  or  shop, 
and  in  no  case  less  than  three.  In  addition, 
the  department  requests  that  the  manage- 
ment have  a  representative  on  the  commit- 
tee also.  The  chairman  of  each  plant  com- 
mittee is  to  be  nominated  by  the  committee, 
subject  to  approval  and  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  government  repre- 
sentative. 
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SURVEl 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  leant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERIICE 

i  i  T  TOW  the  Survey  can  serve" 
±J.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs— how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
eluding  one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.    Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,   Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
(rime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled   and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey   Associates,   Ed.   Dept,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,  Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers''  Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Kr,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation, 

HEALTH 

Amer.    Assn.    tor    Study    &    Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of   Human   Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Ass-n.    for    Studj    and    Prevt,    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.    for    Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.  for   Prev.   of   Blindni 

Natl,   Org.   for   Public   Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey    Associates,   Health  Dept. 
Health    Insurance,  Aall. 
Hume  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home  Work,  X 
Hospitals,    Naspt. 
Hygiene   and    Physical    Education,   Ywca,   Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Tm.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 
International    Institute    for   Foreign-born    Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.    for   Labor    Legislation. 

Industrial   Cirls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child    Labor   Com. 

Natl.    League  of  Worn.    Workers 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade    Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept,    Ind.   Studies. 

Survey   Associates.    Ind.    Dept 

Ncsw.  Ncwa,   Ni.ws,   Nlucan. 
Insanity.    Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.   Aall,   Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


Fccca 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage   Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,    Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing.  Apha,   Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race    Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.  Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,   Nwwcymca,   Apea.   Wees. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government.    Nlww  . 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education.  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea.  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,' Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,   -Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola.   Wees. 

\L  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,    Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Lacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

ional   Education.   Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca.   Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home   Economics  As-ii 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Y    W.   I 

Natl.    League   for   Woman's-  Service. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Worl 

Natl.   Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Natl.     War     Work     Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  V    S  .  Gwcc. 
War  Camp   Community   Service. 
Working   Girls,    Iac.tw.   Ntas.    Niww 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  secy:  131  E. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec  Bec'y;  1-11  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  re§ 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Jourtml  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  IX  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership.  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly.  Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
(  bancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.  Guild,  exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR- TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID.  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25:  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  set'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:   Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL      CHILD      LABOR      COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes'  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleye. 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington.  I).  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.   E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 

Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams. 
M.  O.   R.  ('. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting    Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America. 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  2C  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y:  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Tean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New   York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui 
letins  sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.:  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;  Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John   R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703).  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA-  -H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp   Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads'  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  I.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  Indus-trial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey:  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education.  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane:  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  tbe  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;   H.   S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


Remember  to  R.  S.  V.  P. 


Dear  Subscribers: 

It  pays  so  well  to  correspond  with  you  that  I'm  going  to  write 
another  letter! 

Up  here  in  the  office  we're  back  from  our  vacations  bursting  with 
energy  to  make  the  SURVEY  more  useful,  more  interesting,  more 
essential  than  ever  to  those  who  are  trying  to  serve  wisely  and 
efficiently.  And  we  want  to  infect  you  with  our  enthusiasm.  Out- 
side the  office  force  we  want  to  rely  on  a  big  volunteer  force  of 
Survey  subscription  seekers. 

If  you've  joined  a  Red  Cross  Chapter — remember  here  are 
people  to  whom  the  SURVEY  would  be  a  special  guide  and  helpmate. 
If  you  belong  to  a  club,  a  civic  committee,  a  war-service  group, 
you're  rubbing  elbows  with  men  and  women  who  would  welcome 
SURVEY  criticism  and  advice.  In  fact,  unless  \ou're  a  hermit,  today 
you  can't  escape  folks  who  are  thinking  and  talking  and  asking  in- 
formation about  the  very  fields  the  SURVEY  covers. 

Finally  a  word  of  warning!  In  a  week  or  two  you'll  probably 
hear  from  me  again — an  announcement  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  overtaken  the  SURVEY  and  that  new  subscriptions  must  be  secured 
at  a  $4  rate.  So  urge  preparedness.  Catch  your  victims  quickly — 
either  with  a  $3  yearly  subscription  or  a  $1  five-months'  trial  sub- 
scription. 

And  whether  you  fail  or  succeed,  our  gratitude  for  your  efforts. 

Very  sincerely, 


The  Survey 
112  E.  19  St. 
New  York 

Enclosed   is   $1    for  a 
new    five   m  o  n  t  h  s'    sub- 
scription. 

Enclosed    is    $3    for   a    new 
or  renewal   yearly  subscription. 

Name 

Address 


THoltuj  C  ^u^tvJbtrdU^ 


Circulation  Manager. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


^    SEPTEMBER   21,    1918 


PRICE    10   CENTS 


SHKOW 


THE  SURVEY'S  YE 

1917-18 

T TAVE  you  helped  carry  THE  SURVEY  this  nscai  year  now 

almost  closed — twelve  months  of  augmented  publishing  costs, 
of  unsparing  economies,  of  big  wartime  demands  on  staff  and  space? 
Have  you  thought  of  this  adventure  of  ours  in  cooperative 
journalism  as  a  medium  for  the  spread  of  information,  for  the  pool- 
ing of  experience,  and  for  the  exchange  of  constructive  criticism- 
as  something  which  should  help  make  your  every  outlay  of  money 
or  work  for  the  public  welfare  more  effective  by  building  up  the 
effectiveness  of  uncounted  other  outlays  of  money  and  work  for 
the  same  purpose?     There  is  still  time  to  bear  a  hand. 


Annual  membership  in  Survey  Associates  is  open 
to  all  SURVEY  readers  who  become  $  1  0  cooperating 
subscribers. 

Annual  membership  for  the  current  year  is  open 
for  1  0  days  more. 

Join  the  fellowship  of  the  men  and  women  listed 

on  pages  692  and  693  of  this  issue.     We  need  every 

ounce  of  momentum  our  readers  can  give  us  in  swine- 

ing  in  to  the  extraordinary  demands  of  Fall  and  Winter. 

(This  fiscal  year  closes  September  30th) 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  {see  page 
701). 

Instruction  in  Journalism  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education.  By  James  Melvin 
Lee,  Director,  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University.  Bulletin  No.  21. 
Price  5  cents.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Vital  Statistics.  Sanitary  Series.  No.  1. 
Community  Health  Station,  Crouch  build- 
ing,   Framingham,    Mass. 

Social  Case  Workers  and  Better  Indus- 
trial Conditions.  By  Shelby  M.  Harrison, 
Director  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits, Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Paper 
read  before  the  Division  on  the  Family  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Price  10  cents.  Charity  Organization  De-' 
partment  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

Army  Anthropometry  and  Medical  Re- 
jection Statistics.  A  consolidation  of 
papers  read  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  Philadelphia,  November  21, 
1917,  and  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  December  28,  1917. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Prudential  In- 
surance  Co.,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Stabilizing  the  Dollar  in  Purchasing 
Power.  By  Irving  Fisher.  Reprinted 
from  American  Problems  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  ave- 
nue,  New  York  city. 

Plays  for  Schools.  Women's  Clubs'  De- 
bating Package  Libraries.  University 
Extension  Division,  The  University  of 
Kansas,   Lawrence,   Kans. 

Our  Blinded  Soldiers;  Instructions  for 
Directors  of  Schools.  By  Eugene  Brieux. 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Specified  Sources  of  Municipal  Revenue, 
including  special  assessments,  business 
ta:.-es  other  than  on  the  liquor  traffic,  gen- 
eral license  taxes,  and  license  taxes  on 
dogs,  in  cities  having  a  population  of  over 
30,000.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

City  Budget  Facts  1918.  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research,  813-820  Traders  Bank 
building,    Toronto. 


JOTTINGS 


AN  INVESTIGATION  of  all  branches  of 
railroad  work  in  which  women  are  ein- 
ployed,  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  women 
workers  as  well  as  to  estimate  their  value 
in  their  new  roles,  is  the  task  outlined  for 
Pauline  Goldmark,  who  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Women's  Service  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  Length  of  hours 
and  the  kind  of  work  women  will  be  kept 
at  permanently  will,  it  is  said,  depend  upon 
the  results  of  Miss  Goldmark' S  investigation. 
The  study,  it  is  understood,  will  be  carried 
on  all  over  the  country.  A  staff  for  the  in- 
vestigation  is   now   being  organized. 


WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  received  a  cable- 
gram this  week  inviting  him  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  new  League  of  Free 
Nations  Association,  to  be  held  in  London  Oc- 
tober 10.  The  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  league  were  also 
urged  to  attend  this  meeting.  David  Davies, 
secretary  of  the  English  association,  who  sent 
the  cable,  said  that  France  would  be  repre- 
sented by  Leon  Bourgeois,  president  of  the 
official  committee  formed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  study  the  question  of  a  league  of 
nations,  and  by  other  prominent  delegates. 
The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  is 
an  organization  recently  formed  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Gil- 
bert Murray,  of  Oxford ;  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
author;  David  Dane,  J.  H.  Thomas  and 
Charles  A.  McCurdy,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment; Wickham  Stead,  editor  of  the  London 
Times;  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the  London 
Observer,  and  J.  A.  Spender,  editor  of  the 
W estminster  Gazette.  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  its  program  is  the  advocacy  of  es- 
tablishing a  league  of  nations  "forthwith." 
The  announcement  of  its  organization  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  the  German  peo- 
ple cannot  be  included  in  a  league  of  na- 
tions "until  they  are  freed  from  militarist 
government  and  have  clearly  and  convinc- 
ingly relinquished  the  dreams  of  imperial 
conquest  and  world  dominion  that  now  in- 
spire them." 


ON  MONDAY  the  California  Supreme 
Court  denied  Thomas  J.  Mooney  a  writ  of 
error  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Press  dispatches  said  this  was  the  defense's 
last  move  in  the  state  courts.  Mooney  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  his  conviction  for 
murder  in  connection  with  a  bomb  explosion 
in  San  Francisco  two  years  ago.  The  court 
declared  it  was  without  authority  to  grant 
a  petition,  as  it  had  overruled  past  petitions 
on  which  the  present  action  was  based. 
Counsel  for  Mooney  announced  that  the  pe- 
tition would  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 


REPLYING  to  the  question  whether  women 
should  be  admitted  to  trade  schools  hereto- 
fore maintained  for  men,  Secretary  Lane,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  written 
to  the  school  authorities  of  New  York  city 
urging  that  there  and  elsewhere  women  be 
admitted  into  such  classes.  "As  the  war 
continues,"  wrote  Secretary  Lane,  "and  as 
men  are  called  in  large  numbers  for  active 
military  service  and  for  service  in  the  in- 
dustries connected  directly  with  the  war,  the 
demand  for  women  to  take  the  places  of  men 
in  skilled  trades  and  to  do  work  requiring 
special  preparation  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. Most  women  have  not  had  the  prep- 
aration necessary  to  enable  them  to  fill  these 
positions  and  do  this  work,  and  most  of  them 
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must  get  it  in  the  night  schools  or  in  other 
schools  especially  organized  for  this  kind  of 
instruction.  To  organize,  equip  and  main- 
tain separate  schools  for  women  would  en- 
tail much  unnecessary  expense."  Admitting 
women  to  the  classes  which  have  been  main- 
tained for  men  in  the  several  trades  and  oc- 
cupations, said  Secretary  Lane,  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  plan  of  co-education  which 
has  generally  been  adopted  throughout  the 
country. 


J.  T.  GILMOUR,  one  of  the  best-known  ad- 
ministrators of  penal  institutions  on  this  con- 
tinent, died  suddenly  a  few  weeks  ago.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  Dr.  Gilmour  was  war- 
den of  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  men. 
He  was  an  active  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
When  the  Prison  Farm  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
was  taken  over  by  the  government  for  the 
(Continued  on   page  701). 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

The  Land  Tax  in   China.     By  Han  Liang 
Huang.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     180  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.58. 
American  Cities:     Their  Methods  of  Busi- 
ness.    By   Arthur   Benson    Gilbert.     Mac- 
millan  Co.     239  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
The  War  and  the  Future.    By  John  Mase- 
field.     Macmillan  Co.    98  pp.    Price  $1.25; 
by   mail   of  the   Survey  $1.33. 
Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln.  Bv  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.,    171    pp.      Price 
$1.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
The    Orthopedic   Treatment   of    Gunshot 
Injuries.    By  Leo  Mayer.  W.  B.  Saunders. 
250  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey  $2.62. 
National    Guilds.      By    S.    G.    Hobson.    G. 
Bell   &   Sons,   Ltd.     370   pp.     Price   $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12.  (English  pub- 
lication.) 
Miss    Mink's    Soldier    and   Other    Stories. 
By  Alice   Hegan   Rice.     Century   Co.     221 
pp.     Price   $1.25;   by  mail   of   the   SURVEY 
$1.35. 
A  Century  of  Necro  Migration.     By  Car- 
ter    Godwin     Woodson.     Association     for 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.     .221  pp. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
1  ration   in   Danish   Agriculture.    By 
Harald    Faber.      Longmans,    Green    &   Co. 
176  pp.     Price  $2.75;  bv  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey  $2.85. 
\i  STRALIAN  Social  Development.     By  Clar- 
ence   H.    Northcott.     Lonpmans,    Green    ,\ 
Co.     301  pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.60. 
I  51    of  Factory  Statistics  in  the   Investi- 
gation of  Industrial  Fatigue.     By  Philip 
Sargant  Florence.     Longmans.  (Ireen  &  Co. 
153     pp.       Price    $1.2$;     by    mail     of     the 
Survey   $1.33. 
The  Silent  Watchers.    Bv  Benner  CoddI*- 
stone.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     342  do.    Price 
$2.00;   by   mail   of  the   Survey  $2.12. 
The    Hum  \n    Needs    of   Labour.      Bv    Sre- 
bohm   Rowntree.     Thomas   Nelson   &    Sons, 
Ltd.     168  pp.     Price  $.85;  bv  mail   of  the 
Survey    $.95.       (English    publication.') 
\"  \tion  \i  in    \nd  Government.     Bv   Alfred 
E.   Zimmern.     Robert   M.    McBride    \ 
J64    pp.      Price    $3.00;     bv    mail     of     the 
Si  kvey  $3.15. 
My  Country  and  Other  Pofms.    Bv  Theo- 
dore Henry  Shackelford      E.  V.  Pennine- 
ten  ,\  Go.     21"  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 


An  Interview  with  Bishop  Gore 

Conveying-  a  Message  to  America   and  Some  Opinions  on 

Present  Conditions  in  England 

By  fVorth  M.    Tippy 

EXECUTIVE     SECRETARY,     COMMISSION     ON     THE     CHURCH     AND     SOCIAL     SERVICE    OF    THE    FEDERAL    COUNCIL    OF    THE 

CHURCHES   OF    CHRIST   IN    AMERICA 


THE  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  September  1 1  for 
an  extended  speaking  tour,  is  an  influential  figure 
in  the  social  movements  of  England.  Bishop  Gore 
will  speak  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Brocklebank,  of  London,  and  by 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Guttery,  president-elect  of  the  Free  Church 
Council  of  England  and  Wales.  The  party  carries  creden- 
tials from  the  British  government,  and  Dr.  Guttery  is  a  close 
friend  of  Premier  Lloyd  George. 

Bishop  Gore  is  an  eminent  biblical  scholar,  his  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  being  known  by  all  churchmen. 
As  former  bishop  of  Birmingham,  his  interest  in  the  problems 
of  labor  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  was  so  marked  as  to 
make  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  English  life.  He  had  the 
unique  experience  at  Birmingham,  while  still  its  lord  bishop, 
of  having  his  statue  put  up  in  that  city.  In  conference  with 
the  writer  a  few  days  after  he  arrived,  Bishop  Gore  expressed 
his  points  of  view  with  regard  to  present  social  conditions  in 
England. 

First,  however,  he  asked  that  the  following  statement,  pre- 
pared at  the  close  of  the  interview,  be  given  to  the  American 
public  through  the  Survey: 

I  am  delighted  to  find  America  united  in  determination  to  carry 
through  the  war  to  victory  and  already  showing  signs  of  the  power 
to  do  so.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  cry  of  peace  without  vic- 
tory is  nowhere  acceptable.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  peace 
without  victory.  But  we  might  have  victory  without  permanent 
peace.  Even  now  while  we  wage  war  we  must  be  preparing  the 
basis  of  peace.  I  would  have  all  who  love  democracy  and  all  who 
pay  homage  to  Christ,  press  forward  insistently  the  formation  of 
the  league  of  free  nations.  I  would  have  Germany  understand  that 
she  has  but  to  repudiate  the  criminal  spirit  which  has  caused  her 
and  her  Allies  to  conspire  against  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
make  all  the  reparation  in  her  power  for  the  outrage  committed,  and 
she  shall  be  made  welcome  in  the  fellowship  of  free  people.  We  do 
not  want  to  crush  Germany,  but  to  crush  militarism  out  of  Germany. 
I  would  have  labor  understand  all  the  world  over  that  in  fighting  for 
justice  we  are  fighting  for  a  world  in  which  none  shall  be  exploited, 
and  there  shall  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Speaking  of  the  resolutions  on  reconstruction  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  Bishop  Gore  said  that  insofar  as  British  labor 


can  be  said  to  be  united  on  a  policy,  which  is  only  partially 
true,  this  program  of  reconstruction  represents  the  aims  of 
labor  in  England ;  but  British  labor  is  subject  to  various  cur- 
rents of  influence.  With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
sentiment  of  the  churches  of  England  is  back  of  the  resolu- 
tions, he  said:  "I  should  wish  that  the  report  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Problems 
could  be  studied  by  all  people  interested  in  this  question.  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land very  remarkable  agreement  with  the  democratic  program 
of  the  resolutions.  The  same  amount  of  agreement  would  be 
found  within  the  free  churches.  In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  most  remarkable  development  of  opinion,  and  it 
includes  also  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  archbishop's 
committee  has  on  its  personnel  influential  laymen  and  employ- 
ers as  well  as  friends  of  labor,  and  the  report  was  signed 
unanimously  by  all  of  these." 

Speaking  of  the  return  to  trade-union  conditions  after  the 
war,  Bishop  Gore  said:  "The  government  is  formally  pledged 
to  their  restoration.  If  it  proves  impossible  literally  to  re- 
store them,  at  least  the  equivalent  or  more  than  the  equivalent 
will  prevail.  The  trade  unions  have  gained  immeasurably 
during  the  war  and  they  have  things  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands." 

Many  of  the  women  who  have  gone  into  munition  facto- 
ries, said  Bishop  Gore,  are  very  tired  and  ready  to  go  back 
to  their  homes.  "Great  numbers,  however,"  he  continued, 
"will  desire  to  remain  and  no  doubt  they  will  not  consent  to 
abandon  their  new  economic  independence  and  opportunities. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  there  will  be  a  struggle  between 
the  men  and  the  women  for  these  jobs.  Another  interesting 
development  is  that  colonial  troops  are  marrying  large  num- 
bers of  English  girls  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  considerable 
emigration  of  British  women  to  the  colonies.  Women  now 
have  suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  men,  except  that  it  is 
granted  to  men  at  twenty-one  and  to  women  at  thirty.  There 
has  also  been  a  great  development  in  the  equal  status  of  women 
with  men  since  the  beginning  of  the  war." 

When   asked,   Are  the   suggestions   of   the   British   Labour 
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Party  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  separate  legislative  assem- 
blies for  Scotland,  Wales  and  England,  in  addition  to  Ireland, 
likely  to  receive  favorable  action?  he  replied:  "Oh,  yes. 
There  is  a  very  widely  growing  sentiment  for  what  we  call 
'Home  Rule  all  round'  throughout  Great  Britain." 

Bishop  Gore  said  that  the  broadening  of  the  functions  of 
local  governments  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  at  a 
greatly  increased  rate,  and  that  their  administrations  have  been 
successful.  There  has  been  an  immense  increase  of  municipal 
activities,  such  as  the  feeding  and  caring  for  needy  children 
and   in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  mothercraft. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  policy  of  England  on  national  dem- 
ocratic education,  Bishop  Gore  said  that  there  had  been  an 
amazing  growth  of  public  opinion.  The  new  policy  of  na- 
tional education  which  was  embodied  in  the  act  passed  last 
month  has  met  with  comparatively  little  opposition  and  has 
been  carried  with  something  approaching  unanimity.  It  is 
undoubtedly  based  on  social  equality,  and  upon  equal  opportu- 
nities for  every  sort  of  higher  and  specialized  education,  as 
well  as  for  primary  and  secondary  education. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  need  in  England  of  at  least  a  mil- 
lion cottages  to  house  working-people.  Bishop  Gore  thinks 
that  these  will  undoubtedly  be  built,  and  in  great  part  by  the 
government. 


When  asked  about  British  sentiment  for  nationalization  of 
industries  and  a  larger  public  control  of  those  not  nationalized, 
Bishop  Gore  said :  "The  feeling  against  a  return  to  the  old 
individualism  has  become  overmastering  during  the  war.  The 
sentiment  is  also  strong  for  a  larger  share  of  control  by  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the  people.  The  sentiment  for  na- 
tionalization has  grown  to  be  very  powerful,  especially  the 
nationalization  of  railroads ;  canals  are  little  used  in  England. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sentiment  will  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  the  complete  nationalization  of  land.  In  matters  of  taxa- 
tion, the  burdens  of  the  war  debt  will  undoubtedly  be  met,  in 
large  part,  by  an  immensely  enlarged  demand  on  the  owners 
of  wealth." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  government  moving  to 
work  out  the  details  of  reconstruction  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  war?  Bishop  Gore  replied,  "The  government  has  many 
committees  hard  at  work  on  reconstruction.  No  government 
is  likely  to  subsist  after  the  war  which  does  not  meet  these 
problems,  and  this  is  well  understood  by  those  in  power." 

The  final  question  put  to  Bishop  Gore  was,  Are  the  clergy 
of  England  for  a  negotiated  peace  at  the  present  time?  and  his 
reply:  "They  are  almost  unanimous  for  a  peace  based  upon 
victory.  I  do  not  personally  think  there  is  any  other  way  to 
peace  except  by  military  victory." 


A  Western  Experiment  in  Land 

Settlement 

By  Vernon  M.  Cady 

T  TOW   the  State   Land  Settlement  Board  of    California  has  applied  the  experience  of  Australia 
J.  JL    to   its  own  problems  of  absentee  ownership,  shortage  of  labor  and  waste  of  resources  is  told  in 

this  article.  Dr.  Ellwood  Mead,  originator  of  this  plan,  has  recently  gone  to  Washington  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  A.  P.  Davis,  director  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  formation  of  a  national  policy  for  colonizing  the  returned  soldier.  Mr.  Cady 
has  been   associated  with  Dr.   Mead  in   California. — EDITOR. 


IT  is  not  for  many  persons  to  enjoy  the  experience  of 
buying  a  ready-made  farm  in  one  of  the  choicest  spots 
in  the  best  state  in  the  Union,  and  to  receive  with  the 
farm  a  present  of  $1,231  in  cash. 

This  is  what  happened  to  J.  N.  Thornton,  nevertheless. 
Thornton,  an  employe  of  the  United  States  government,  un- 
dertook to  buy  a  farm  from  the  California  State  Land  Settle- 
ment Board,  in  the  first  colony  established  by  the  board  at 
Durham,  Calif.  He  had  $600  capital  in  cash.  The  fifty- 
seven  acre  farm  that  he  applied  for  (and  was  granted)  cost 
$(),405,  with  5  per  cent  down,  or  $471,  and  semi-annual 
amortized  payments  of  $357  reaching  over  twenty  years. 

The  board  had  prepared  and  sown  wheat  on  fifty-four 
acres  of  this  farm,  so  that  when  Thornton  took  possession  the 
wheat  was  almost  ready  for  harvesting.  When  the  crop  was 
harvested,  all  costs  paid,  including  the  reimbursement  of  the 
board 'for  putting  in  the  crop,  amounting  to  $702,  Thornton 
had  the  tidy  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  with  which  to 
begin  more  intensive  farming  operations. 

Through  the  Land  Settlement  Board  he  will  further  con- 
tract to  level  his  land  for  water,  to  drill  his  well  for  domestic 
use,  and  to  buy  and  erect  his  storage  tank.  The  board's 
architect  will  design  his  house  without  cost  to  him,  and  this 
will  be   built  25  per  cent  cheaper  than   he  can  individually 


build  it.  Thornton,  the  hoard's  superintendent,  and  a  special 
farmstead  engineer  will  la\  out  the  farm  with  reference  to 
the  line  of  agriculture  to  be  followed,  the  contour  of  the  land, 
the  winds,  the  soil,  and  other  conditions.  Through  the  co- 
operative live  stock  association  he  will  buy  his  live  stock.  He 
will  also  have  the  use  of  high-priced  sires  and  eventually 
market  his  produce  through   this  association. 

Thornton  will  have  need  for  his  $1,200  and  for  all  econo- 
mies and  cost  reductions  which  he  may  receive  through  the 
board  or  the  cooperative  association.  To  level  and  fence 
his  land,  to  secure  his  domestic  water,  to  put  up  his  buildings 
and  stock  his  farm  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  his  land.  If  he  re- 
quires assistance,  the  Land  Settlement  Board  will  loan  him 
40  per  cent  of  the  capital  he  invests  for  development,  up  to 
$3,000,  giving  him  ten  years  to  pay  it  back  in  semi-annual 
amortized  instalments,  including  5  per  cent  interest. 

Not  only  Thornton  but  a  number  of  settlers  ha\  e  received 
from  $800  to  $1,400  on  taking  possession  of  their  land,  the 
harvest  season  coming  on  when  the  contracts  were  closed. 
Had  time  permitted,  every  farm  would  have  been  under  irri- 
gation and  planted  to  alfalfa  or  in  grain  when  turned  o\er 
to  the  settler. 

Twenty-five   hundred   acres   of   adjoining    land    have    hem 
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purchased  by  the  board  and  are  being  prepared 
for  settlement  in  December.  When  the  set- 
tlers take  this  land,  they  will  have  the  means 
to  meet  their  first  payments  when  these  fall 
due  and  will  be  able  to  use  their  own  funds  for 
the  development  of  their  holdings.  Thorn- 
ton's case  is  exceptional  only  in  this  respect: 
he  had  but  $600,  while  the  cash  capital  of  all 
the  settlers  on  the  land  is  $3,000,  there  being 
an  average  of  $7,000  in  total  assets  of  the  suc- 
cessful applicants.  This  is  more  money  than 
the  average  young  man  with  the  required  ex- 
perience has;  and  it  is  he  who  ought  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  one  of  these 
farms.  Owing,  however,  to  its  limitations  of 
funds,  the  board  was  obliged  to  select  among 
the  applicants  those  who  had  sufficient  capital 
to  manage  and  succeed  without  too  much  de- 
pendence upon  the  board. 

Compare  this  method  of  bringing  people  to 
the  land  with  that  which  usually  obtains  when 
settlement  is  commercially  undertaken.  Here 
are  farms  ready  for  cropping,  not  farms  made 
ready  while  cropping  waits  for  the  settler  to 
"chop  a  little,  scrape  a  little  (i.  e.,  level  for 
irrigation),  build  a  little,  get  weary  and  dis- 
couraged and  in  debt  to  the  store-keeper,  and 
get  off  the  land  wiser  and  poorer,  in  four 
cases  out  of  five,"  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
puts  it.  Only  those  who  have  been  through 
the  experience  realize  the  cost  in  toil  and 
capital  of  bringing  under  cultivation  raw 
western  land,  or  land  which  has  been  devoted 
to  grain  or  stock  raising.  The  California 
State  Settlement  Board  has  undertaken  to  lift 
some  of  the  burdens  and  to  hasten  the  work 
of  preparing  land  for  a  closer  form  of  settle- 
ment. In  this  particular  area,  the  land  was 
sub-divided  into  some  sixty-three  farms,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  ranging  in  value  from  $65  to 
$235  an  acre,  with  water  supplied  by  ditches 
running  between  the  farms.  The  character  of  the  soil  rather 
than  the  settler's  pocket-book  was  the  determining  factor  in  ar- 
ranging the  individual  farm  area  and  in  fixing  the  price.  A 
forty-acre  place  was,  from  an  agricultural  viewpoint,  the 
equivalent  of  a  whole  section  in  productive  capacity.  Every 
farm  was  scheduled  to  produce,  when  handled  properly,  a 
comfortable  living,  and  to  pay  its  instalments. 

ANOTHER  striking  feature  of  this  colony  is  revealed  in 
the  story  of  Paul  Peirano,  an  Italian  farm  laborer, 
fifty-three  years  of  age.  Peirano  declared  in  his  application 
for  a  two-acre  farm  laborer's  allotment  that  he  possessed  a 
cash  capital  of  $4,500  and  that  he  had  always  worked  as  a 
farm  laborer  and  desired  to  continue  to  do  so.  He  had  been 
in  this 'country  for  nearly  twenty  years.  That  a  man  of  long 
farm  experience  and  this  amount  of  cash  should  decline  to 
become. a  farm  owner  has  presented  something  of  a  problem 
to  our  conventional  view  of  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  land- 
owning instinct.  The  laborer  has  always  been  pictured  as  the 
potential  tenant  and  landowner.  While  none  of  the  other 
families  that  have  taken  the  20  two-acre  allotments  set 
aside  on  this  first  colony  are  as  well  fixed  as  Peirano,  most  of 
them  are  able,  if  they  desire,  to  put  down  their  first  payments 
on  a  farm  and  have  something  left  with  which  to  begin  their 
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improvements.  They  prefer,  however,  a  small  home  of  two 
acres,  a  measure  of  independence  and  an  opportunity  to  work. 
With  ordinary  farm  labor  at  four  dollars  a  day,  they  will  not 
come  out  far  behind  the  farm  holder  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  of  these  people  have  no  capital  at  all ;  in  fact  little  is 
needed.  They  are  given  twenty  years  to  pay  for  the  two 
acres,  which  sell  for  about  the  same  price  as  the  best  farm 
land,  namely  $235  per  acre  with  irrigation  water.  They  are 
given  ten  years  to  return  in  amortized  payments  the  loan 
advanced  for  home  building  and  domestic  water  supply. 
A  central  pump  and  distributing  system  for  the  laborers'  al- 
lotments is  being  installed  for  this  purpose.  Their  homes  are 
as  carefully  planned  by  the  farmstead  engineer  as  are  those 
of  the  settlers.  The  materials  for  these  homes  and  the  con- 
tract for  building  them  is  arranged  through  the  board.  The 
most  picturesque  portion  of  the  tract  was  set  aside  for  these 
small  blocks.  They  have  been  quickly  appropriated  by  a 
complement  of  laborers  and  carpenters,  together  with  a  physi- 
cian and  a  shoemaker. 

The  rights  of  farm  labor  will  receive  their  first  public  recog- 
nition in  this  colony.  The  farm  laborer  has  been  disfranchised 
socially  and  economically  by  speculative  and  capitalistic  farm- 
ing. The  economic  status  of  the  tenant  is  now  little  better 
than  that  of  the  laborer.     In  the  West  he  has  had  to  compete 
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with  Asiatic  labor  both  as  laborer  and  as  tenant,  resulting  in 
a  conflict  in  which  he  has  been  the  loser.  His  kind  has  gone 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  landless,  womanless  and  childless 
I.  W.  W.'s.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  skilled  agricul- 
tural workers,  keepers  of  standard-bred  live  stock  and  growers 
of  valuable  crops  under  irrigation  increases  with  no  supply  to 
meet  the  demand.  Such  labor  has  been  regularly  imported 
from  Scotland,  Denmark  and  other  countries.  In  his  ex- 
perience in  Australia,  Dr.  Ellwood  Mead,  chairman  of  the 
California  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  and  author  of  the 
bill  creating  the  board,  found  it  possible  to  settle  several  thou- 
sand such  families  upon  the  state  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  We  shall,  indeed,  not  have  healthy  rural  com- 
munities until  the  adequate  housing  and  independence  of  the 
laborer  is  assured. 

Many  voices  have  been  raised  in  this  country  against  the 
growth  of  tenancy,  land  speculation,  and  impossible  land 
prices,  but  no  concrete  and  practical  proposals  to  correct  or 
neutralize  these  greatest  of  rural  evils  have  been  made  until 
Ellwood  Mead  came  back  to  this  country  from  his  eight  years' 
experience  at  the  head  of  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply 
Commission  of  Victoria,  Australia.  The  democracy  of  the 
Australian  states,  with  their  early  and  rapid  triumph  over 
the  waste  and  the  exploitation  of  individualism,  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  him.  His  own  work  there,  supported  by  immense 
sums  of  money,  showed  the  possibility  of  replacing  great  areas 
of  sheep  and  wheat  land  with  small  irrigated  farms,  the  land 
for  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  state,  subdivided,  put 
in  alfalfa  and  in  every  way  made  ready  for  settlement. 

State  settlement,  as  developed  in  Australia  and  as  adopted 
by  California,  puts  an  end  to  land  speculation.  The  state 
buys  land  only  on  the  basis  of  its  productive  value.  The  price 
paid,  including  the  cost  of  subdivision,  supervision,  and  the 
like,  must  not  exceed  what  the  land  itself  can  pay  for  and 
leave  a  comfortable  margin   of   profit  when   turned   over   to 


the  settler.  New  Zealand  and  most  of  the  Australian  states 
have  applied  various  methods  to  force  the  sale  of  land  to  the 
state  when  held  in  large  amounts  by  single  owners,  or  when 
holdings  which  have  the  possibilities  of  intensive  cultivation 
are  devoted  to  extensive  methods  of  agriculture  while  they 
are  held  for  a  rise  in  land  prices.  It  is  not  believed  that  it 
will  be  necessary  in  California  to  apply  such  means  in  order 
to  secure  land,  as  the  bottom  has  so  completely  fallen  out  of 
commercial  colonization  that  land  owners  are  quite  willing  to 
turn  their  lands  over  to  the  state  board. 

But  the  skeptic  may  remark  that  the  individual  settler  may 
still  speculate  with  the  land  acquired  from  the  state.  As  the 
California  law  now  stands,  it  is  true  that  this  may  be  done, 
although  not  easily.  He  cannot  pay  for  his  land  for  rive 
years,  and  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  land  without  the  consent 
of  the  board  for  ten  years.  The  complete  prevention  of  spec- 
ulation, of  tenancy,  and  of  our  private  land-owning  type  prob- 
ably cannot  be  secured  without  a  nationalization  of  the  land, 
the  adoption  of  the  leasehold  as  practiced  in  New  South 
AWiles,  the  borough  councils  of  England,  or  by  such  a  method 
as  that  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  their  system  of  the  Rcnten- 
gut,  whereby  all  the  mortgages  and  debts  outstanding  against 
a  farm  property  are  redeemed  by  the  state  bank  and  consoli- 
dated into  a  mortgage  which  can  never  be  completely  paid 
off.  The  California  law  has.  however,  removed  the  menace 
of  tenancy  for  a  decade,  and  has  secured  the  first  condition 
for  a  cooperative  community  life,  namely  the  presence  and 
contributing  intelligence  of  the  owners  themselves. 

Colony  life  of  this  type  is  a  great  socializing  agency.  The 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  individuals  with  their  varying  ex- 
periences and  capacities  is  reduced  to  order  and  purpose.  The 
colon)  has  an  economic  basis  and  a  business  and  social  policy. 

Family  life  on  the  farm  is  restored  to  its  place  of  fiftj  years 
ago  with  its  democratic  community  control,  its  cooperation, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  its  owners.     A  generation 
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ago,  rural  unrest  due  to  the  speculative  selling  and  re-selling 
of  the  land  was  just  beginning  to  gain  headway.  The  farm 
was  the  homestead  or  the  farmstead  within  which  the  children 
grew  to  undisturbed  maturity.  State  settlement  aims  to  secure 
the  same  end.  The  old  farm  life  was  democratic  in  nature; 
the  state  colony  will  be  the  same.  The  colony  will  manage 
its  own  affairs,  run  its  own  school  plant  on  the  land  set  aside 
for  the  purpose,  own  its  irrigation  system  and  conduct  its  own 
stock  breeding  and  selling  association.  Because  the  old  rural 
life  was  stable  and  permanent,  the  local  meeting  was  a  matter 
of  importance,  and  through  it  the  affairs  of  the  community 
were  regulated  and  directed.  It  will  be  so  in  the  state  colony. 
The  old  rural  communities  expressed  their  cooperation  by 
means  of  their  barn-raising  and  corn-husking  bees.  This  spirit 
has  richly  expressed  itself  in  the  Australian  colonies.  Fre- 
quently as  many  as  fifty  teams  put  the  place  of  the  new  comer 


to  rights  in  a  single  day.     When  established,  the  colonies  in 
California  will  be  just  as  fraternal. 

Many  attempts  to  improve  economic  and  social  conditions 
are  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  unsound  finance ;  such  ven- 
tures are  not  self-sustaining.  This  danger  does  not  threaten 
in  state  colonization.  It  costs  the  tax-payer  little  or  nothing. 
The  state's  credit  is  used  and  interest  charges  paid  for  all  money 
borrowed.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was,  indeed,  appropriated  to 
start  the  work,  but  this  will  probably  not  be  needed  in  the 
future.  The  $250,000  appropriated  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan  with  interest.  Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  resources 
of  the  college  of  agriculture.  If  by  the  aid  of  credit  and 
science  one  hundred  families  can  be  placed  in  happy  and  pros- 
perous possession  of  6,400  acres  of  land  upon  which  not  a  sin- 
gle owner  has  lived  for  a  generation,  the  work  will  be  well 
worth  doing. 


John  Brown  and  International 

Citizenship 

By  Jennie  McMullin  Turner 


WHEN  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  John  Brown 
left  school  and  went  to  work.  He  had  been 
through  five  arithmetics  and  three  grammars;  he 
knew  the  main  facts  and  the  military  and  politi- 
cal details  of  American  history  from  1492  down.  He  had 
had  daily  lessons  in  painting,  though  he  could  not  paint;  daily 
lessons  in  music,  though  he  could  not  sing.  His  father  was 
willing  to  send  him  to  high  school,  although  he  could  not  very 
well  afford  it,  but  eight  years  spent  in  the  elementary  schools 
repeating  obvious  facts  did  not  tempt  the  boy  to  continue  in 
the  academic  world. 

So  his  father  got  him  a  job  in  the  factory  where  he  himself 
was  employed.  That  was  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  John 
Brown  is  still  there.  The  twenty  years  have  been  unevent- 
ful and  unexciting.  Even  his  entrance  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  into  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  seemed  of  no  particular 
moment  to  him.  He  really  thought  very  little  about  it.  He 
had  learned  in  school  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  a 
country  where  all  men  can  vote;  but  as  to  just  why  it  is  a 
privilege,  and  what  duties  go  with  the  privileges  he  was  unin- 
structed.  "It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  start  a  child  to  thinking 
about  the  complex  problems  of  economic  and  political  life," 
said  the  wise  men  who  directed  the  educational  policies  of 
the  city.  "It  only  makes  him  critical  of  existing  institutions 
and  puts  ideas  into  his  head  that  ought  not  to  be  there  until 
he  is  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  form  sound 
opinions." 

Thus  John  Brown  was  protected  from  the  danger  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  did  not  depart  from 
his  habit  of  accepting  whatever  was  recommended  as  safe  and 
correct  by  those  who  knew. 

Stanley  Randolph  was  one  of  those  who  knew.  He  had 
had  opportunities.  He  had  gone  to  school  with  John  Brown 
when  they  were  boys.  He  hated  the  monotony  of  it  almost 
as  much  as  John,  but  he  went  on  to  high  school  and  to  col- 
lege. Even  when  he  was  in  the  grades  with  John  he  was 
taking  private  lessons  in  French,  German  and  Italian.  It 
was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  family  that  a  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  was  necessary  if  he  wanted  to  get  anywhere 
in  life.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  him  that  in  order  to  have 
an  advantage  over  other  men  he  must  go  on  to  high  school 


and  college  and  study  history,  government,  and  economics, 
because  familiarity  with  all  of  these  is  essential  to  successful 
professional,  business  and  social  life  as  well  as  to  happy  and 
satisfactory  citizenship. 

So  Stanley  Randolph  became  a  leader  of  men — of  such 
men  as  John   Brown. 

When  we  went  into  the  war,  Stanley  Randolph  saw  at 
once  something  of  the  tremendous  import  of  the  conflict.  He 
saw  the  necessity  for  sacrifice ;  he  saw  that  American  institu- 
tions, faulty  as  some  of  them  are,  are  well  worth  protecting. 
He  saw  also  that  many  of  the  John  Browns  of  the  United 
States  did  not  feel  the  significance  of  the  conflict  so  keenly 
as  he  felt  it.  He  was  horrified  at  the  indifference  and  igno- 
rance of  the  masses.  The  knowledge  of  world  history,  of 
government,  of  economics  and  of  sociology  had  been  kept  for 
him  and  his  fellow  intellectuals.  Now  he  was  shocked  to 
find  that  men  and  women  who  had  left  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  did  not  have  a  proper  insight  into  the  complex  in- 
ternational situation ! 

Stanley  Randolph  and  his  friends  decided  that  they  must 
begin  at  once  to  "Americanize"  the  whole  population.  They 
must  teach  citizenship  to  every  human  being;  they  must  share 
with  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  the  heritage  of  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  previously  monopolized.  Citizenship 
must  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich.  It  must  be  taken  to  the  mothers  in  their  homes.  Those 
who  come  from  overseas  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
national  language,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with 
the  changing  demands  and  increasing  responsibilities  of  na- 
tional citizenship. 

Before  Stanley  Randolph  has  had  time  to  work  out  his 
theories  of  citizenship  training  for  John  Brown  ;  before  John 
Brown  has  realized  the  importance  of  these  theories  for  him- 
self, a  new  perplexity  has  arisen. 

Adam  Franklin  is  a  dreamer.  He  can  see  possibilities  and 
difficulties  so  far  in  the  future  that  he  is  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  unimaginative  lives  of  Stanley  Randolph  and  John 
Brown.  He  is  usually  on  the  wrong  side,  the  uncomfortable 
side,  of  popular  questions.  At  present  he  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  Stanley  Randolph  in  his  idea  that  we  must  have 
universal   training   for  national   citizenship,   accompanied   and 
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made  possible  by  universal  knowledge  of  the  national  lan- 
guage. He  is  out  of  sympathy,  however,  with  the  idea  that 
this  training  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  today.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  really  a  problem  of  yesterday  bequeathed  to 
us  by  a  generation  which  failed  to  recognize  and  perform 
its  duty.  He  believes  that,  as  a  result,  we  are  putting  the 
emphasis  upon  the  establishment  of  training  for  national  citi- 
zenship when  we  ought  to  be  free  to  attend  to  the  new  task 
which  faces  us — the  task  of  training  for  international  citizen- 
ship! 

Adam  Franklin  is  not  one  of  those  who  spend  their  time 
arguing  about  "internationalism"  or  the  pendency  of  a  formal 
league  of  nations  with  a  formal  machinery  of  government. 
He  simply  recognizes  the  probability  of  an  increasing  amount 
of  commercial  and  political  intercourse  among  the  nations  and 
the  tendency  for  that  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  in  some  one 
language  agreed  upon  either  formally  or  informally.  He  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  the  nations  should  be  taught  to  under- 
stand each  other — their  history,  stage  of  progress  and  ideals, 
especially  their  ideals  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  interna- 
tional citizenship. 

To  him  the  most  important  ideal  to  be  set  up  for  that  in- 
ternational citizenship  is  democracy.  The  privileges  and  duties 
must  fall  alike  upon  the  sons  of  Stanley  Randolph  and  John 
Brown.  The  opportunity  for  entrance  upon  an  international 
career  must  be  open  to  both ;  training  for  international  citi- 
zenship, like  training  for  national  citizenship,  must  be  given 
to  both.  And  just  as  we  can  have  no  real  democracy  in  a 
nation  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  population  is  shut  out  by  its 
ignorance  of  the  national  language  from  participation  in  na- 
tional affairs,  so,  according  to  this  dreamer,  we  can  have  no 
real  democracy  among  the  nations  so  long  as  any  of  the 
nations,  or  certain  classes  in  any  of  the  nations,  are  shut  out, 
by  their  ignorance  of  a  common  language,  from  participa- 
tion in  international  affairs. 

It  often  requires  the  efforts  of  a  Franklin  to  wake  up  the 
practical  John  Browns  and  Stanley  Randolphs.  On  this  par- 
ticular principle  of  democracy  our  own  prophets  in  America 
have  been  less  successful  than  have  the  leaders  of  democracy  in 
England.  The  British  Labour  Party,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Nottingham,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  an 
international  language  and  the  instruction  of  the  working 
classes  in  that  language.  In  America  organized  labor  has 
fallen  in  carelessly  with  the  demands  for  the  elimination  of 
foreign  language  instruction  in  the  grades,  without  stopping 
to  think  whether  this  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  foreign 
language  instruction  is  really  in  the  interest  of  their  children. 

The  whole  question  of  training  for  citizenship  is,  unfortu- 
nately, although  perhaps  unavoidably,  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  enemy  languages  in  our  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  various  European  countries  foreign  lan- 
guages are  taught  to  native  children  in  the  elementary  grades 
because  experience  has  shown  that  young  children  learn  lan- 
guages more  easily  than  older  people.  In  America,  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  grades  has  been 
much  less  universal  than  in  other  countries.  Unluckily,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  a  foreign  language  is  taught  to  children 
of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  who  already  know  it  as 
well  or  better  than  they  know  English.  Unfortunately,  also, 
the  foreign  language  which  thus  takes  much  of  the  time  of 
foreign-speaking  children  from  other  things  they  need  in 
American  life  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  German.  The 
present  movement  for  the  elimination  of  foreign  languages 
from  the  grades  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  desire  to  attack  the 
teaching  of  German  to  German-speaking  children  who  dwell 
in  a  German  environment. 


The  popular  way  of  putting  it  is  "English  only  in  the 
grades."  It  is  this  which  brings  it  into  conflict  with  Adam 
Franklin's  theories.  Obviously,  the  teaching  of  their  native 
language  in  the  elementary  grades  to  young  people  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  the 
teaching  of  some  one  or  more  foreign  language  chosen  for 
diplomatic  purposes  to  native-born  English-speaking  children. 
The  slogan  "English,  only,  in  the  grades"  is  unhappily  se- 
lected, because  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  ques- 
tions, and  by  carrying  with  it  the  patriotic  significance  attached 
to  abolition  of  the  teaching  of  German,  prejudices  the  mind 
of  the  undiscriminating  against  consideration  of  the  teaching 
of  a  chosen  language  of  diplomacv. 

Adam  Franklin  thinks  he  can  understand  the  indifference 
of  Stanley  Randolph  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  Ran- 
dolph'children  will  not  be  affected  by  the  prejudice  against 
foreign  languages  in  the  grades.  They  will  be  taught  at  home 
or  in  private  schools  as  heretofore  all  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  other  languages  which  may  be  considered  essen- 
tial to  open  up  to  them  a  career  in  international  life  along 
social,  political  or  commercial  lines.  Stanley  Randolph  can 
afford  to  send  them  to  high  school  and  college,  where  they 
will  continue  their  language  work.  The  "English  only" 
question  is  not  therefore  of  personal  moment  to  the  Randolph 
family. 

With  John  Brown  it  is  different.  He  has  never  thought 
very  much  about  the  reasons  why  in  the  past ;  he  has  let  the 
Stanley  Randolphs  run  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  the  same 
way  he  is  not  thinking  now  about  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  the 
Randolphs  of  every  country  are  sure  to  run  international 
affairs  if  they  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  while 
the  sons  of  the  John  Browns  of  every  nation  have  the  language 
bar  between  them.  He  is  accepting  the  phrase  and  program 
"English,  only,  in  the  grades"  without  realizing  that  it  means 
"English,  only,  for  the  children  of  John  Brown"  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  the  children  of  Stanley  Randolph.  He  has 
accepted  as  satisfactory  the  idea  that  anybody  can  learn  lan- 
guages at  public  expense,  in  the  high  schools  and  universities. 
He  does  not  stop  to  think  that  his  own  children  are  not  in  the 
high  school  and  university. 

He  does  not  understand,  moreover,  that  even  if  he  could 
afford  to  send  his  children  to  high  school  and  university,  that 
is  not  the  place  for  them  to  be  learning  the  rudiments  of  a 
foreign  language.  He  does  not  send  them  there  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  and  spell  in  their  native  language;  he  does  not 
send  them  there  to  learn  to  count,  to  add,  to  multiply,  to 
divide.  He  does  not  send  them  there  to  perform  the  mechani- 
cal tasks  which  through  long  training  in  the  grades  have  be- 
come second  nature  to  them.  He  sends  them  there  because 
he  hopes  to  have  opened  to  them  great  vistas  of  knowledge, 
great  opportunities  of  which  they  can  take  advantage  if  they 
have  the  mechanical  background  of  control  over  language  and 
other  tools  of  learning. 

Adults  have  no  time  to  learn  the  a  b  c's  of  a  langu 
They  have  not  the  patience  for  it.  They  get  no  delight  from 
it.  They  seldom  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  language 
which  they  attempt  to  learn  in  high  school  or  college.  When 
they  do,  it  is  through  an  undue  sacrifice  of  other  valuable 
training  and  information. 

John  Brown  has  never  thought  about  all  this.  But  Stan- 
ley Randolph  has.  That  is  the  reason  why  lie  employs  a 
French  governess  to  teach  French  to  his  children  while  they 
are  young  enough  to  enjoy  language  gymnastics.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  can  be  considered  inconsistent  when  he  goes 
out  in  a  campaign  tor  the  elimination  of  all  foreign  language 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  without  any  suggestion  for 
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substituting  a  properly  selected  language  for  international 
communication. 

British  labor  already  sees  the  foreign  language  problem  as  a 
fundamental  problem  of  international  democracy.  The  Adam 
Franklins  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  are 
aware  also  that  if  the  language  of  diplomacy  is  really  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Browns  as  well  as  to  the  Randolphs  it 
must  be  taught  to  them  at  public  expense  in  the  elementary 
grades,  at  the  age  period  at  which  it  is  now  taught  to  the 
Randolphs  at  private  expense. 

That   is   the   reason    why    these    constructive    dreamers   of 


every  country  are  concerned  over  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Stanley  Randolphs  and  the  indifference  of  the  John  Browns. 
The  Franklins  want  to  see  a  strong  sentiment  developed  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  stipulation  on  this  language  question.  They 
want  to  see  a  language  of  diplomacy  established  by  that  treaty 
and  the  teaching  of  that  language  made  compulsory  in  the  free 
elementary  schools  of  every  nation  which  signs  the  treaty. 
They  want  to  insure,  at  least,  that  such  a  war  as  has  brought 
about  the  democratization  of  training  for  national  citizenship 
will  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the  democrati- 
zation of  training  for  international  citizenship. 


Community  Councils^De- 
mocracy   Every   Day:   II 

The  Growing-Up  of  Community 
Councils    of  National    Defense 

By  John  Collier 

PRESIDENT,    NATIONAL    COMMUNITY    CENTER    ASSOCIATION 


COMMUNITY  Councils  of  National  Defense  are  a 
plan  only  some  eight  months  old.  They  arc  an 
agreed-upon  necessity,  and  much  technical  skill  has 
gone  into  their  devising.  Nominally,  they  have 
perhaps  a  million  and  a  quarter  members.  There  is  no  civilian 
war  work  which  community  councils  somewhere  have  not 
done.  Their  activities  have  extended  from  the  easy  thing  of 
patriotic  rallies  to  the  difficult  thing  of  conducting  housing 
surveys  and  instituting  rooming  directories  for  the  government, 
and  of  meeting  the  problem  of  returned  tuberculous  soldiers. 
Yet  in  the  main  it  must  be  repeated  that  they  are  an  agreed- 
on  plan  rather  than  a  permanent  actuality. 

It  is  worth  while  to  review  the  history  of  national,  state, 
county  and  community  defense  organization.  The  Council 
of  National  Defense  began  its  work  with  an  infinity  of  tasks. 
It  was  a  research  body,  a  body  charged  with  industrial  mobi- 
lization and  the  concentration  of  material  resources  for  war 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  medium  through  which 
federal  authority  reached  out  to  the  states  and  to  the  popular 
mind. 

Gradually  the  national  council  has  surrendered  its  executive 
duties  to  old  or  new  departments  of  the  government.  Its 
research  work  has  been  similarly  transferred  in  part.  But  the 
task  of  organizing  war  work  agencies  through  state  govern- 
ments, and  of  reaching  the  popular  mind  in  a  direct  way, 
has  correspondingly  grown. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  created  its  defense  organiza- 
tion. Nearly  every  state  has  created  a  county  organization. 
Forty-one  states  have  now  formally  embarked  on  community 
council  work.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  deals  with 
the  states  through  its  State  Councils  Section.  This  section  is 
a  clearing  house  and  a  service  agency.  It  stimulates,  guides 
and  discreetly  requires  the  state  organizations  to  push  ahead 
with  their  own  organization  and  to  assume  fully  the  burden 
of  the  war. 

This   article   deals  only   with   community   councils,   which 


are  different  from  the  national  council,  from  state  councils 
and  from  county  councils  in  a  fundamental  particular.  The 
national  council  is  a  body  of  men  and  women  designated  by 
authority.  The  state  councils  are  commissions  similarly  de- 
signated. The  county  councils  are  committees  of  the  few. 
These  state  and  county  bodies  do  work  on  their  own  initia- 
tive— in  Michigan  the  yearly  budget  of  the  state  council  is 
$5,000,000.  They  lend  their  machinery  to  any  war  task — 
and  in  varying  degrees,  through  war  chests,  through  central 
war  bureaus  and  schemes  of  coordination,  they  work  to  bring 
orderliness  into  the  multitude  of  war  tasks  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  federal  departments,  by  war  work  agencies  like 
the  Y.   M.  C.  A.  and  Red  Cross,   and  by  specialized  war 


1  In  a  series  of  three  articles  Mr.  Collier  is  discussing  the  progress  of 
community  defense  organization  in  rural  and  urban  districts.  The  first  article 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  August  31.  The  third  will  deal  with  community 
defense  organization  in  large  cities  and  with  the  probable  future  of  com- 
munity councils — Ed. 


JVhat  Are  Community  Councils 
of  National  Defense? 

/COMMUNITY  COUNCILS  are  official  bodies 
v^  made  up  of  individual  citizens,  chartered  by  the  na- 
tional government,  doing  war  service  in  individual  and 
group  capacities.  They  are  self-governing  bodies,  but 
may  be  deprived  of  authority  by  action  of  the  state  or 
county  representative  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. They  execute  tasks  assigned  from  Washington 
and  further  tasks  agreed  upon  by  themselves.  Member- 
ship in  the  community  council  is  based  upon  loyalty  and 
definite  service  promised  and  continuously  rendered; 
there  are  no  other  restrictions.  All  institutions  and 
organizations  working  in  the  community  council  area 
are  joined  in  an  advisory  committee;  the  organizations 
keep  their  independence  but  lend  their  experience  and 
facilities  to  the  citizens,  and  the  citizens  keep  their  inde- 
pendence but  lend  their  voluntary  effort  to  the  organiza- 
tions. The  council  takes  independent  initiative  at  its 
discretion. 
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service  bodies  made  up  of  the  people  in  localities.  Secretary 
Baker,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  fully  described  this 
phase  of  the  state  defense  work,  which  is  in  the  main  a  war 
efficiency  measure,  without  any  greater  necessary  reference  to 
popular  organization  than  has  most  of  the  nation's  depart- 
mental war  work. 

The  community  council  is  sharply  distinguished  from  all 
war  organization  that  has  preceded  it.  Community  councils 
are  the  people  themselves,  enrolled  with  no  regard  for  political, 
religious  or  other  affiliations,  chartered  indirectly  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  financing  their  own  enterprise  and  govern- 
ing it,  and  undertaking  to  help  in  all  war  work.  This  work 
is  in  the  main  not  new  work.  Members  of  the  community 
council  lend  themselves  as  individuals  or  groups  to  Liberty 
loan,  war  savings  stamps,  Red  Cross,  war  camp  community 
work.  All  of  these  war  activities  are  specifically  organized 
and  the  community  council  can  but  reinforce  them.  But  a 
community  council  is  more  than  a  recruiting  station  for  volun- 
tary helpers  of  existing  war  organizations.  It  is  the  people 
of  a  locality,  usually  a  school  district,  organized  under  parlia- 
mentary or  business  forms,  meeting  consecutively,  weighing 
the  values  of  this  or  that  war  task,  this  or  that  national  policy, 
and  doing  at  least  something  in  its  own  corporate  capacity. 

The  Community  Council  a  State  of  Mind 

Unless  there  is  this  conscious  local  self-activity  there  is  no 
community  council,  whatever  name  may  be  used.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  anyone  experienced  in  community  work  must 
hesitate  to  accept'  the  full  meaning  of  the  statement,  for 
example,  that  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  in  Oklahoma 
are  organized  into  community  councils.  Oklahoma  is  grow- 
ing into  a  community  council  organization.  Chicago  is  grow- 
ing, and  New  York  is  beginning  to  grow.  It  is  certain  that 
if  the  war  continues  for  two  years  these  community  councils 
will  have  become  epoch-making  realities.  But  the  process  is 
one  of  growth,  and  it  would  require  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  any  given  neighborhood  to  say  whether  a 
community  council  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  being  a 
recruiting  station  for  existing  specialized  war  work,  and  had 
entered  into  the  stage  of  conscious  corporate  existence,  of 
positive  local  democracy. 

A  case  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  city  will  illustrate  this 
point.  Far  Rockaway,  on  Long  Island,  has  about  7,000  in- 
habitants. An  enterprising  local  group,  whose  leaders  were 
Joseph  F.  Culman,  Jr.,  and  Manny  Strauss,  decided  to  break 
the  record  in  the  third  Liberty  loan.  They  card-indexed  the 
population.  They  prepared  a  big  map,  locating  each  home. 
They  opened  a  community  store  and  social  center  on  the 
public  square.  They  planned  things  so  that  a  wage-worker, 
buying  on  the  instalment  plan,  would  be  insured  against  loss 
if  he  was  sincerely  unable  to  continue  his  payments.  They 
devised  means  through  which  a  schoolboy  might  earn  his 
Liberty  bond  by  doing  productive  work.  They  had  prepared 
a  special  motion  picture.  They  held  rallies  indoors  and  out- 
doors. Day  by  day  the  great  map  showed  how  many  house- 
holds and  how  many  members  of  each  household  had  "done 
their  bit."  The  campaign  was  handled  with  finesse,  so  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  coercion,  although  virtually  the 
population  was  assessed.  Far  Rockaway  quintupled  its  Liberty 
loan  quota.  Of  its  7,000  inhabitants  4,645  bought  Liberty 
bonds. 

Immediately  thereafter  came  the  Red  Cross  drive.  Records 
were  smashed  again,  and  the  town  had  a  glorious  good  time 
while  smashing  them. 

Now,  was  the  Far  Rockaway  One-Hundred-Per-Cent-Win- 
The-War  Community  Organization  a  community  council  of 
defense?      Its   leaders    insist — no,    it   was    not.      There   had 


been  a  noteworthy  application  of  system  to  the  gathering  of 
funds.  There  had  been  fine  advertising  psychology.  Social 
contagion,  gregariousness  and  emulation  within  local  groups 
had  been  skilfully  worked  up.  But  the  people  had  not 
assembled,  had  not  deliberately  said  "I  will"  to  the  President's 
request  for  the  institution  of  a  community  council,  had  not 
adopted  a  corporate  existence.  Community  councils  are  not  a 
form  of  organization,  but  rather  a  state  of  mind,  backed  up 
with  deliberate  mental  judgments  and  made  good  through 
consecutive  discussion  of  and  action  upon  the  whole  task  of 
the  community  in  helping  to  win  the  war.  Therefore,  Far 
Rockaway  was  not  yet  a  community  council. 

But  Far  Rockaway  was  splendidly  situated  to  start  growing 
a  community  council.  When  the  Red  Cross  drive  was  over  a 
general  organization  meeting  took  place,  and  a  tentative 
organization  was  agreed  on.  One  or  two  continuous  services 
were  undertaken — the  maintenance  of  a  soldiers'  recreation 
room,  for  example.  But  even  yet,  Far  Rockaway  is  not  a 
community  council. 

Far  Rockaway  will  become  a  community  council  when, 
after  due  notice,  the  people  as  individuals  present  themselves, 
enroll  as  members  of  the  council,  undertake  to  do  continuous 
service  for  the  term  of  the  war,  specify  their  preferences  in 
war  work,  and  adopt  means  for  the  local  control  of  their  group 
undertaking.  Thereafter,  for  better  or  worse,  the  destinies 
of  the  community  council  are  left  to  the  people.  All  the 
present  efficiency  mechanism  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
organized  people.  Every  church,  every  lodge,  every  institu- 
tion or  group  which  is  loyal  will  help  on  the  advisory  body, 
which  will  not,  however,  control  the  action  of  the  community 
council. 

Far  Rockaway  is  a  helpful  instance  because  its  leaders  have 
grasped  the  distinction  between  business  coordination  and 
active  democracy.  They  have  undertaken  to  show  that 
efficiency  can  be  so  used  as  to  produce  a  something  that  is 
wholly  different  from,  though  not  antagonistic  to,  itself — 
responsible,  autonomous,  deliberate  local  democracy.  They 
are  determined  that  the  appearance  of  democracy  shall  not 
deflect  them  from  a  further  effort  to  achieve  the  substance 
of  that  vague,  enormous  Reality  for  which  America  is  sacri- 
ficing in  this  world  war. 

Vague,  enormous  .  .  .  intangible!  That  is  how  com- 
munity councils  look  to  many  people  who  are  used  to  dealing 
with  realities  of  a  more  measurable  kind.  Yet  the  state 
councils  of  defense  have  taken  the  President's  plan  with 
prompt  seriousness.  Forty-one  states  have  definitely  under- 
taken to  institute  community  councils  throughout,  five  have 
replied  that  they  are  already  developing  analogous  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  and  only  two  have  not  seen  the  vision. 

Here  are  some  gleanings  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
five  months : 

Iowa  has  worked  through  organizations,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, in  every  school  district,  and  as  a  result  the  Iowa  State 
Council  reports  that  the  spring  wheat  planting  of  1917  has 
been  multiplied  by  five  this  year. 

Indiana  held  100  township  war  conferences,  through  which 
the  county  councils  projected  the  organization  of  neighbor- 
hoods. As  one  result,  "food  production  committees  have  be- 
come active  in  every  county  and  township  council,  and  practi- 
cally every  foot  of  available  land  has  been  put  into  service 
for  war  gardens." 

Delaware,  through  its  state  council,  has  required  every 
public  school  teacher  to  undergo  training  in  the  organization 
of  community  councils  and  has  met  their  expenses.  This 
training  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  a  demonstration 
council  being  formed  through  the  five  weeks  during  which 
teachers  attended   the  summer  school. 
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The  State  Council  Women's  Committee  in  Illinois  has 
largely  completed  the  organization  of  community  singing  in 
every  public  school  in  the  state.  At  one  concert  600  children, 
recruited  from  twenty-eight  public  and  two  parochial  schools, 
gave  a  concert  assisted  by  300  adult  voices. 

Idaho  has  developed  war-time  community  choruses  in 
twenty  of  forty-one  counties. 

Wisconsin  has  made  available  $200,000  for  county  council 
work,  has  provided  field  organizers  throughout  the  state,  and 
has  bulletined  everywhere  the  following  proclamation: 

The  Council  of  Defense  is  organized  patriotism.  It  should  have 
on  its  rolls  the  name  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  state.  This 
means  local  branches  of  the  county  council  in  every  city,  town,  vil- 
lage and  school  district.  Is  your  county  so  organized?  Are  you  a 
member  of  any  branch  of  the  council  ?  If  you  are,  well  and  good. 
If  you  are  not,  it  is  up  to  you  to  throw  your  weight  into  the  organi- 
zation of  loyalty. 

From  Jefferson  Davis  county,  Mississippi,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Letters  were  sent  to  four  or  five  selected  men  and  women  in  each 
school  district,  asking  them  to  form  a  committee  for  organizing  the 
community  council.  On  Wednesday  these  organization  committees 
met  and  adopted  their  plans.  On  Thursday  a  community  war  con- 
ference brought  together  all  the  members  of  the  organization  com- 
mittees of  the  county.  Every  nook  and  corner  was  represented.  On 
Friday  the  organization  committees  held  mass  meetings  in  every 
school  district.  Members  of  the  county  council  attended  and  helped 
''put  across"  the  community  councils.  There  is  now  a  community 
council  in  every  school  district. 

The  Range  Creek  Council  of  Texas  reports: 

Active  committees  on  food  conservation,  thrift  stamps,  labor  sup- 
ply, sanitation,  Liberry  loan,  war  gardens,  Red  Cross.  The  food 
pledge  is  being  rigidly  carried  out  in  every  home  without  one  word 
of  complaint.  We  are  carrying  out  a  little  plan  which  I  will  tell 
you  about.  Every  member  brings  a  dozen  eggs,  a  pound  of  butter, 
or  anything  we  can  sell  for  twenty-five  cents,  to  our  meeting  each 
week,  and  it  certainly  does  help  bear  expenses. 

Pennsylvania  has  led  in  mobilizing  the  churches.  Phila- 
delphia county  was  used  as  a  demonstration  ground  and  the 
plan  was  later  extended  to  the  whole  state.  There  is  a 
director  for  churches,  each  large  and  small  denomination  ap- 
points a  counsellor,  and  each  counsellor  is  obligated  to  secure 
cooperation  from  every  church  in  his  denomination.  One 
meeting  on  national  issues  every  month  is  the  minimum  ex- 
pected of  each  church. 

California  has  used  the  "drive"  method  in  organizing  her 
state  council  work,  proceeding  from  the  communities  upward. 
A  special  mass  meeting  is  held  for  each  important  group  in 
the  community,  including  school  children  and  wage-earners. 
The  climax  is  a  great  mass  meeting,  addressed  by  carefully 
chosen  speakers.  School  superintendents,  agricultural  agents 
and  women's  divisions  are  working  through  the  community 


councils,  assisted  by  organizers  who  give  their  whole  time  to 
this  work.  The  expense  of  this  campaign,  through  which  the 
state  as  a  whole  is  being  organized,  is  completely  met  by  the 
local  communities. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  forward  states.  Her  state  and 
local  councils  will  "tackle  anything."  Among  other  services, 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  reports  that  room 
registration  has  been  effectively  carried  out,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  corporation,  by  Connecticut's 
local  councils.  In  addition,  the  manufacturers  in  a  number 
of  cities  have  been  induced  to  employ  women  for  part-time 
work.  "The  demand  for  labor  has  been  relieved  without 
increasing  the  burden  of  housing  facilities."  To  the  Con- 
necticut council  the  difficult  problem  of  rent  profiteering  has 
been  committed  by  the  housing  corporation. 

The  Idaho  library  system  has  thrown  itself  into  community 
council  organization.  It  provides  headquarters,  clerical  serv- 
ices, a  record  system  and  a  central  reporting  station  in  every 
county. 

South  Carolina  and  Illinois  have  started  a  momentous  work, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enduring  worth-whileness  of 
community  councils.  In  South  Carolina  a  comprehensive  state 
health  program,  based  largely  on  the  use  of  volunteers  within 
neighborhoods,  has  been  projected,  partially  financed  by  the 
state,  and  already  has  carried  health  education  into  nearly 
every  county.  In  Illinois  the  county  councils  have  undertaken, 
through  citizens'  committees,  to  meet  the  whole  problem  of 
tuberculosis  as  revealed  through  the  draft.  They  will  provide 
for  tuberculous  men  who  were  rejected,  for  soldiers  returning 
with  tuberculosis,  will  establish  sanatoria  and  develop  a  con- 
tinuous campaign,  dealing  with  personal  hygiene  and  the  need 
of  early  diagnosis,  among  the  civilian  population. 

Oklahoma  is  the  banner  state  for  community  council  work. 
She  anticipated  the  President's  call,  placed  her  entire  school 
system  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  in  one  drive, 
without  any  coercion,  secured  an  enrollment  of  750,000  mem- 
bers. The  state  council  has  been  far-seeing.  It  has  instructed 
all  its  local  councils  to  include  representatives  of  the  foreign- 
born,  and  has  specifically  urged  that  a  public-spirited  German 
be  placed  on  every  county  committee.  Oklahoma  "means 
business"  in  this  war.  On  June  first  the  state  council  called 
into  service  every  male  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty 
for  two  weeks'  work  on  a  farm,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
designated  by  the  county  council.  Its  exemptions  were  few, 
but  carefully  thought  out. 

Nearly  all  of  these  cases,  taken  from  among  scores  like 
them,  are  rural  or  semi-rural.  What  of  the  great  cities?  The 
next  article  will  describe  what  Chicago  and  New  York  are 
doing. 
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THE    SURVEY 

112  EAST  19TH  STREET-  NEW  YORK 

To  all  Survey  Readers  : — 

I  have  been  running  over  the  records  of  the  $10  co-operating  sub- 
scribers who  make  up  the  annual  membership  of  Survey  Associates.  It 
is  a  stirring  and  encouraging  thing  to  do.  Some  of  them  have  been  such 
members  two  years,  some  eight;  a  few  are  the  memorial  subscription? 
kept  up  by  friends  as  one  way  of  perpetuating  the  distinctive  service  of 
some  social  worker  who  has  left  his  impress  on  the  life  and  labor  of 
our  times. 

Some  are  in  Europe,  probably  out  of  reach  of  such  letters  as  this. 
Here  is  a  journalist,  now  on  a  special  mission  to  England;  here  a  New 
York  lawyer,  second  in  the  Red  Cross  commission  to  Italy;  here  a  social 
worker,  head  of  the  whole  civilian  work  in  France;  here  a  Philadelphia 
college  woman,  carrying  on  relief  in  an  obscure  part  of  Russia;  here  a 
Washington  minister,  known  to  every  army  commander  and  public  official 
in  what  remains  of  free  Belgium.  Here  are  others  who  have  given  up 
lucrative  practices,  sacrificed  business  for  war  work  at  home,  or  done 
double  service  for  those  who  have  gone.  All  are  meeting  wartime 
demands  and  increased  expenses. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  are  engaged  in  these  high  enterprises  and 
making  these  sacrifices,  so  close  to  the  national  purpose  and  the  public 
welfare,  is  a  gauge  of  any  venture  that  has  enlisted  such  men  and  women 
— is  a  gauge  of  the  opportunity  and  obligation  fairly  upon  us  to  interpret 
such  work,  serve  such  workers. 

Glance  at  our  current  issues  and  you  will  see  how  we  are  trying  to 
do  this  on  meager  income,  against  rising  costs.  We  have  plans  to  do 
it  manyfold  more  adequately  this  fall.  Of  these,  more  later.  But  to 
enter  upon  them  without  the  handicap  of  unmet  obligations,  we  must 
first  bridge  this  last  month  of  a  difficult  twelve. 

To  you  whose  names  are  printed  in  adjoining  columns  (or  were 
printed  in  the  first  six  months  of  our  publishing  year)  this  is  a  letter  of 
heartiest  acknowledgment. 

To  our  5,000  new  readers — to  old  readers  who  are  regular  $3  sub- 
scribers, this  is  a  forthright  invitation  to  join  our  fellowship.  Send  us 
your  $10  co-operating  subscription  before  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year, 
September  30. 

Sincerely, 


Editor. 
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Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 

Benjamin,  Miss  Fanny 

Bennett,  Miss  Marion 

Bird  and  Malone,  Misses 

Bishop,  C.  S. 

Bissell,  Miss  Eleanor 

Blackwell,  Miss  Alice  Stone 

Blaney,    Mrs.    Charles    D. 

Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 

Bloomfield.     Meyer 

Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 

Bonbright.    James    S. 

Bozarth,  Miss  Maude 

Bradley,  Richards  M. 

Braucher.     H.    S. 

Bremer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 

Brown,  Lester  D. 

Bronson.  Rev.  Oliver  Hart 

Brown,   Prof.  William  Adams 

Brown.  Miss  Udetta  D. 

Bull.  Henry  Adsit 

Bunker,  George  R. 

Burnham,  E.  Lewis 

Burnham.  Mrs.  John  A. 

Butler,     Amos     W. 

Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Butler.    Mrs.    Hermon    B. 

Buttenheim,  Harold  S. 


Cammann,  Miss  I.  M. 

Case,  Miss  Lucy  A. 

Cbilds,  R.  S. 

Chubb,  Percivnl 

Clowes,  F.  .1. 

Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T. 

Cockerel],  Theo.  l>.  A. 

Codman,  Miss  Catherine  A. 

Compton,  Mrs.  Barnes 

Converse,  Miss  M.irv  E. 

Corbin,  A.  F. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Cravath.  Paul  D. 

Criley,  Miss  Martha  L. 

Cross,  Whitman 

Culver,  Miss  Helen 

Curtis,  W.  E. 

Cushing,    Grafton    D. 


Dailey,  Miss  Dew 
Dale.  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  Dr.   Katharine  Bcmcnt 
Davis.  Otto  W. 
Davis.  Abel 

Dell,  Rev.  Burnham  North 
Delano,  Frederic  A. 
Devin,    Mrs.    Alice   S. 
Dewey,    Dr.    Grace 
Dole.  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Doyle.   Nicholas   A. 
Dreier,  Miss  Dorothea 
Dreyfus,    Mrs.    J.    <;. 
Dreyfus,    Mis.    Ludwig 
Durfee,  Nathan 


E 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Eddy,  L.  J. 
Edwards,  Miss  I..  M. 
Edwards,  William 
Ehler,  George  W. 
Elliott,  Edward  C. 
Emmet,  Miss  L.  F. 
Emmanuel  Church 


Farnswortl 
Fassett,  M 
Fay,  Willi.; 
Felgemakei 
Fisk,  Miss 
Fleisher,  A  I 
Flentye,  M 
Flower,  Mi 
Ford,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Mi 
Fraley,  Mr 
Frank,  Wa 
Furness,  P 


Gardiner,  ] 
Gates,  Mrs 
Gavisk,  Ri 
Geller,  Mrs 
Geier,  Fre< 
Gilbert,  Ml 
Gilman,  Mi 
Gilmore,  M 
Grandin,  k 
Green,  Mis 
Greene,  M: 
Grit  Publis 
Gruening,  1 
(luinzburg, 
Guinzburg, 


Hall,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Ge< 
Harris,  Ish 
Harrison,  5 
Hartshorn, 
Herrick,  M 
Heinsheime 
Higginson, 
Hill,  Dr.  V 
Hilles,  Will 
Hitchcock, 
Hodgson,  1 
Hollister,  C 
Holman,  M 
Holmes.  Re 
Hood.  Miss 
Hopkins.  A 
Howard,  Jc 
Howland, 
Hulst,  Geoi 
Hunnewell. 
Hussey,  M 
Huston,- Ch 
Hutchinson 


Ide.  Mrs.  F 
Ihlder,  Job 
Ingersoll,  C 
Isom,    Miss 
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Levering,   Eugene 

Lewis,   Edwin   T. 

Liebmann,    Walter 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune 

Loesch,  F.  J. 

Logan,    James 

Lombardi,  C. 

Lord,    Miss    Isabel    Ely 

Lovejoy,   Mrs.   W.   W. 

Lowenstein,    Maurice 

Luty,    B.    E.    V. 

Lynde,  Charles  E. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 


M 

Magee,    Rev.    John    G. 
Manny,  Frank  A. 
Marston,  George  W. 
Maule,  Miss  Margaret  E. 
McBride,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
McLean,    Miss   Fannie 
McLean,    Francis   H. 
McCormick,     Mrs.    Cyrus    Hall 
McCormick,   Mrs.   Harold  F. 
McCrea,   Nelson    G. 
McMurtrie,    Douglas    C. 
Means,  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Merrill,  Rev.  William  P. 
Miller,   Dr.   James  Alexander 
Miller,    Ernest    L. 
Montgomery,  J.  B. 
Moore,    H.    H. 
Moore,  Miss  Sybil  Jane 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 
Moot,  Adelbert 
Munford,   Mrs.  B.  B. 
Murdock,    Miss    Maria 
Murphy,  J.  Prentice 


N 

Nichols.     Dr.     William     H. 
Norbeck,    Peter 
Norris,    Miss   J.   Anna 
North,  Miss  Dorothy 


Oleson,    Mrs.    O.    M. 


Page,   Dr.   Calvin   Gates 

Palmer,   Miss   Kate   A. 

Park,    Robert     E. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Walter  Robert 

Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 

Pechin,   Mrs.  E.  C, 

Piatt,    F.   G. 

Porter,    H.    F.   J. 

Post,   James  H. 

Pratt,    Miss    Hilda 

Prentiss,    F.   F. 

Purdy,   William    MacNeven 

Putnam,  Harrington 


Quan,  Mrs.  James  E. 


R 

Rauh,  Marcus 
Reimer,  Miss  Isabelle  A. 
Rice,   Miss   Anna  V. 
Rich,   William   T. 
Rieber,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Rike,    F.    H. 
Robbins,     H.    M. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Richard 
Robinson,  Dr.   William   J. 
Rosenberg,  Max   L. 
Ross,  Prof.  E.   A. 
Routzahn,    E.    G. 
Rowell,  Miss  Dorothy  C. 
Rowell,  Frank  B. 
Rubens,  Mrs.  Charles 
Russell,   Mrs.  S.,   Jr. 
Ryerson,  Edward   L. 


Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sandford,  Miss  Ruth 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Sedgwick,    Rev.    Theodore 
Seibert,  Clyde  M. 
Schofield,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Sessions,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Sherman,  Dr.   G.  H. 
Shillady,   John   R. 
Shipman,    Richard    D. 
Sill,   Miss  Corabelle 


Sibley,  F.   Harper 
Simpson,  Mrs.   David  F. 
Sioussat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 

George  L. 
Smith,   Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,   Miss  Nellie  M. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Solomons,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Spencer,     Mrs.     Anna    Garlin 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  Edith  L. 
Stoddard,   Miss  Melita 
Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stone,  Miss  Annie 
Story,  Mrs.   T.  B. 
Straus,   Mrs.    H.   Grant 
Strong,  Rev.  Sydney 


Taussig,    Prof.    F.    W. 
Taylor,   William  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.   W.  R. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Livingston 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William  Reed 
Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Thorp,   J.   G. 
Tilton,    Mrs.    Elizabeth 
Titsworth,  Charles  G. 
Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 
Towne,  Arthur  W. 
Traut,    Mrs.    J.    A. 
Tunnicliflf,    Mrs.   D.    G. 


u 

Ufford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Untermeyer,   Mrs.   Samuel 


Van    Horn,   Miss   Olive   0. 
Villard,  Mrs.   Henry 
Volger,  B.  G. 


w 

Wallis,    Mrs.   H.    M. 
Walter,     Mrs.    Isaac     N. 
Warbasse,  Mrs.  James  P. 
Ward,     Artemas 
Warren,   George  A. 
Watson,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Watson,   Frank  D. 
Weber,    A.    F. 
Weil,   A.  Leo 
White,  Dean  Rhoda  M. 
White,  Miss   Edna  May 
White,    Miss    Mav    W. 
Whitfield,    Miss    Estelle 
Wierman,     Miss     Sarah 
Wilbur,     Walter     I!. 
Wilcox,    Delos    F. 
Wilcox,    Miss   Mabel    I. 
Wilder,  Miss  Constance  P. 
Williams,   Mrs.   I..   ('. 
Williams,   David  W. 
Williams,   H.    A. 
Wilson,    Alexander    M. 
Wilson.   Miss  Mildred    W. 
Winston,   Major  T.   W. 
Wolfe,  S.  H. 
Wood,    Willis    D. 
Woodman,  Miss  Mary 
Woods,   Dean   A.   F. 


Zaremba,   Miss   Clara 


GENERAL  FUND 


de  Forest,  Robert  W $1,000 

Rosenwald,  Julius 1,000 

Lydig,    Mrs.     Philip     N...  750 

Burnham,   Miss   M.   A 500 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  Dupont  500 

Anon      500 

Sibley,    Miss    Florence. . . .  500 
White,   Alfred   T.   &   Miss 

F.   E 500 

Straight,   Mrs.  Willard    . .  400 

Sorchan,  Mrs.  C.  H 350 

Lewisohn,    Adolph    ......  300 

Lee,  Joseph 250 

Chamberlain,    J.     P 250 

Woodward,    Dr.     George.  200 

Bonnell,    Henry   H 200 

Emery,   Mrs.    Mary   M....  200 

Becker,   A.  G 100 

Emmons,    Arthur   B 100 

Hull,     Morton    D 100 

Poole,    Ernest     100 

Severance,    J.    L 100 

Stotesbury,    Mrs.   E.   T...  100 

Wade,    J.    H 100 

Anon     100 

Childs,    William    H 100 

Whitall,   John   M 100 

Bonnell,    Henry    H.    100 

DeSilver,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Albert    100 

Lewisohn,    The    Misses    ..  100 

Lewisohn,    Sam    A 100 

Mason,   Miss  Ida   M 100 

Wales,    Miss    Edna    Mc.  100 

Loeb,    Albert    H 100 

Pollak,    Mrs.   Bernard 100 

Sanderson,   Rev.   E.   F l  no 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred   .  .  75 

Meyer,    Alfred    C 75 

A    Friend     G.2 

Wolff,   Mrs.  Lewis  S 50 

Schmidlapp,    J.   G 50 

Townsend,  J.  Barton 50 

Hulbert,    E.     D 50 

Evans,   Harold 50 

Jenkins,  Charles  F 50 

Lamont,   Mrs.  T.  W 50 

Seligman,    Mrs.    Isaac    N.  50 

Floyd,    Mrs.    William    50 

Colvin,    Miss   Catherine...  50 


Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C 50 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  R...  50 

Sexton,  Lawrence  E 50 

Baldwin,  William  H 30 

Anon     25 

Ehrich,    Mrs.    William 25 

Elkus,   Abram  1 25 

Ittelson,    Henry    25 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin    . .  25 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 25 

Spingarn,    J.    E 25 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus 25 

Yarnall,  D.  Robert 25 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 25 

Eisenman,   Charles    25 

Rogers,    Miss    Annette    P.  25 

Sommers,    Benjamin 25 

Hill,  Fred  B 25 

Higgins,  Charles  M 25 

Borg,    Mrs.   Myron    25 

Holt,    Miss    Ellen    25 

Potter,   Miss   Blanche    ...  25 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B 25 

Smith,   Miss   Mary  Rozet.  25 

Barber,    James     20 

Epstean,    Edward    20 

Erlanger,  Milton  S 20 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta    ...  20 

A   Friend    15 

Stein,    Mrs.    Fred    M 15 

Seaver,    Benjamin   F 15 

Emerson,      Miss      Helena 

Titus 9 

McNeely,  Rev.  George  ....  7 

Richmond,    Miss   Winifred  5 

Souder,    David    5 

Battle,   George  Gordon    . .  5 

Hosmer,   Rev.   F.    L 5 

Brooks,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  5 
Gannett,     Dr.     and     Mrs. 

Wm.    C 5 

Henshaw,  J.  M 5 

Miller,  Miss  Helen  L 5 

Richards,    Dr.    George    L.  5 

Henshaw,  J.  M 5 

Howard,  Mrs.   C.  Mc 5 

Rhoades,  Miss  Mabel  C...  5 

Jenks,    James    L 5 

Willson,   Miss   Lucy   B...  .  5 


INDUSTRY  FUND 


Mac}-.     V.     Everit $500 

Chamberlain,    J.    P 250 

Burnham,  George,  Jr 200 

Brandeis,    Judge    &    Mrs. 

Louis    D 100 


Evans,    Mrs.    Glendower.  . 

Bing,  Alexander  M 

Robins,  Mrs.  Raymond... 

Weyl,    Mrs.    Walter   E 

Moot,    Adelbert    


100 

50 
50 

50 
25 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

105  East  22d  street,  New  York  city. 

T    { enclose     X  ^..^ 

1    twill  send)   $10  as  my 

contribution  to  this  year's  roster  of 

Co-operating 

Subscriptions. 

Note: — A  $10  Co-operating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $3  subscription,  plus 
to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  National  Council.     It 
subscriber  eligible   for  election  as   a   Survey  Associate  for  the  current   year, 
financial  liability,   nor  promise  of  renewal. 

(The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30,   1918) 

a  contribution 

makes  such  a 

but  creates  no 
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AMERICAN     MEDICAL     UNIT 
TO  ITALY 

AT  the  request  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment the  American  Red  Cross 
is  sending  to  Italy  a  unit  of  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  educators  to 
assist  in  the  work  against  tuberculosis 
and  to  build  up  a  child  welfare  cam- 
paign among  the  civil  population  similar 
to  that  which  is  being  done  in  France. 
The  unit  is  an  expression  of  that  big 
international  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare  under  way  in  all  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  by  means  of  which 
each  is  learning  the  plans,  projects  and 
effective  measures  which  the  others  have 
found  useful. 

The  unit  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam Charles  White,  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
director,  and  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bishop, 
public  health  commissioner  of  Cleveland, 
as  assistant  director.  With  them  will  be 
Dr.  John  H.  Lowman,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland;  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 
city;  Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  director  of 
medical  supervision  in  public  schools, 
Cleveland ;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Paterson, 
head  of  the  tuberculosis  branch  of  the 
Ohio  State  Health  Department,  Colum- 
bus, and  Mary  S.  Gardner,  head  of  the 
bureau  of  public  health  nursing  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  executive 
manager  of  the  unit  is  Lewis  D.  Bement, 
of  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  is  Bertha  M.  Laws,  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  R.  A.  Bolt,  of  Cleveland, 
will  be  the  chief  of  the  division  of  child 
welfare. 

Among  the  others  are:  Dr.  W.  I. 
Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss  M.  T. 
McCarthy,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Miss  A. 
M.  McCauley,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Dr. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
Ross  Worth,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Morgan 
H.  Stafford  and  Seymour  H.  Stone,  of 
Boston ;  Dr.  Gertrude  Sturges,  New 
York  city ;  Miss  E.  Thomson,  Chicago ; 
Miss  H.  B.  Eveline,  Montclair,  N.  J.; 
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Miss  A.  L.  Kelly  and  Miss  E.  R.  Cum- 
mer, Cleveland ;  J.  D.  Halliday,  of 
Cleveland,  will  be  publicity  manager. 

The  work  of  the  unit  will  be  divided 
into  three  branches — tuberculosis  dis- 
pensaries, with  visiting  nursing  and  hos- 
pital assistance;  child  welfare,  with 
traveling  dispensaries,  home  education 
and  nursing;  public  education,  carried 
on  by  lectures,  pamphlets,  posters,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  other  methods. 

Italy  has  made  great  progress  in  many 
of  her  large  cities,  especially  in  Genoa, 
Milan,  Turin  and  other  cities  of  the 
North,  in  tuberculosis  and  child  welfare 
work,  but  has  been  unable,  of  course,  to 
meet  the  added  burden  which  the  war 
has  put  upon  her.  As  examples  of  Ital- 
ian work,  one  may  cite  the  situation  in 
Genoa,  which  for  many  years,  probably 
over  twenty,  has  had  a  museum  showing 
the  various  phases  of  tubercular  disease, 
as  well  as  modern  methods  of  combating 
it.  Campaign  and  educational  literature 
are  there  for  distribution  among  the 
people.  Attached  to  the  museum  are  a 
dispensary  and  visiting  nurses'  school, 
not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  American 
cities.  There  are  also  children's  hos- 
pitals in  the  mountains.  In  Rome  the 
Giornale  d'ltalla  raised  money  by  popu- 
lar subscription  and  built  a  beautiful 
hospital  on  one  of  the  hills  for  children 
with  bone  tuberculosis. 

In  Genoa  also  is  an  attractive  open  air 
school.  In  the  middle  of  the  enormous 
sea  wall,  of  primitive  structure,  with 
the  surf  washing  against  the  wall  below 
it  and  protected  from  the  winds  of  the 
north  by  the  wall  itself,  in  constant  sun- 
shine, provision  is  made  for  two  or  three 
hundred  Genoese  children  of  the  more 
unfortunate  classes.  They  arrive  in  the 
morning,  get  tbeir  midday  meal  and 
morning  luncheon,  and  are  sent  to  their 
homes  in  the  evening.  Play  is  super- 
vised by  special  teachers,  bathing  facili- 
ties arranged  for,  the  children  take  sing- 
ing lessons,  and  a  healthier,  happier  look- 
ing lot  of  children,  it  is  said,  one  could 
scarcely  find. 


CHILDREN    AND     PATRIOTIC 
SOLICITATION 

A  WARNING  against  the  misuse  of 
children  as  solicitors  in  patriotic 
campaigns  for  funds  was  sounded  last 
week  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  George  A.  Hall,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lovejoy  took  as  the  text 
of  his  statement  a  remark  attributed  by 
the  press  to  John  R.  Mott,  general 
director  of  the  United  War  Work  Com- 
mittee, which  is  to  conduct  during  the 
week  of  November  1 1  a  campaign  for 
$170,000,000  for  all  of  the  seven  organi- 
zations recognized  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  doing  welfare  work  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers  overseas  [see  the  SURVEY 
for  last  week,  page  674.]  Mr.  Mott 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  "one  million 
boys"  would  be  asked  "to  earn  five  dol- 
lars apiece"  in  this  drive.  The  approach 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Campaign, 
which  begins  September  28,  was  also 
cited  as  a  reason  for  speaking  now.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  called  upon  the  above  commit- 
tee, the  Red  Cross  and  other  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  patriotic  drives  to  join 
in  a  policy  of  allowing  no  children  under 
eighteen  years  to  engage  in  soliciting 
funds  in  any  kind  of  "street  occupation, 
salvage-collecting  or  theater  appeal."  His 
statement,   issued  to  the  press,   follows: 

The  $170,000,000  campaign  of  the  United 
War  Work  Committee  is  probably  the  big- 
gest enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  initial  statement  of 
the  general  director,  John  K.  Mott,  as  re- 
ported in  one  of  the  papers,  contains  a  par- 
agraph which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mott  does  not 
desire  taken  literal !>  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. He  is  reported  as  saying:  "In  our  last 
campaign  we  asked  200,000  boys  to  earn  ten 
dollars  apiece.  We  are  going  to  ask  one 
million  boys  to  earn  five  dollars  each  for  this 
purpose.  It  must  not  be  money  given  by  the 
parents,  but  actually  earned.  The  girls  are 
going  to  do  something  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter." 

Mr.  Mott  is  too  familiar  with  the  dan- 
gers of  street  trading,  peddling,  soliciting, 
and  appealing  for  funds  in  theaters  by  young 
children  to  overlook  the  danger  that  would 
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arise  if  young  children  are  set  to  the  task 
of  earning  $5  each  without  regard  to  the 
method.  That  the  matter  has  already  re- 
ceived serious  consideration  is  indicated  by 
the  joint  statement  issued  June  28  by  H.  N. 
MacCracken,  director,  Bureau  of  Junior 
Membership,  American  Red  Cross,  and 
Prof.  George  D.  Strayer,  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, National  War  Savings  Committee. 
They  say:  "Statements  have  been  made  in 
recent  campaigns  that  school  children  have 
engaged  in  unauthorized  street  speaking, 
selling,  soliciting  and  collecting  contribu- 
tions outside  of  school  hours.  Although 
these  activities  have  their  origin  in  the  laud- 
able zeal  of  the  children  or  those  responsible 
for  their  welfare,  they  must  be  discouraged. 
The  danger  of  overstimulation  and  of  the 
undue  pressure  exerted  by  inter-school  com- 
petitions are  as  great  as  the  dangers  of 
slackness  and  indifference.  Teachers  some- 
times create  this  condition  by  saying  to  the 
children,  'You  must  bring  a  quarter,  a  dol- 
lar, etc.,  next  Monday.'  " 

That  evils  have  already  been  traced  from 
the  exposure  of  children  to  the  money-earn- 
ing drive  of  the  earlier  campaigns  is  indi- 
cated by  reports  from  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  In  that  city  children 
were  engaged  to  speak  in  theaters  and  man- 
agers were  found  reckless  about  their  use 
of  children  for  regular  performances  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Illinois  child  labor  law.  They 
report  that  hundreds  of  young  girls  who 
have  been  on  the  streets  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  that  reserve  which  every  girl  should 
have  and  have  become  very  free  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  passersby  to  their  own  detri- 
ment and  to  the  menace  of  public  welfare. 

One  of  the  favorite  methods  of  raising 
funds  in  Chicago  was  through  salvage,  al- 
though the  Juvenile  Court  law  makes  it  a 
penal  offense  for  junk  dealers  to  purchase 
or  even  receive  from  children  any  waste 
material.  They  paid  the  children  in  War 
Savings  Stamps,  and  honor  cards  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  young  wage-earners  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  these  symbols  of  pa- 
triotic devotion. 

Of  one  hundred  delinquent  children  stud- 
ied in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  committed  to 
an  institution  for  delinquents,  30  per  cent 
had  had  illegal  junk  experience  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  cases  showed  that  this  experience 
was  the  specific  reason  for  their  appearance 
in  court. 

Referring  to  this  danger,  Miss  Lathrop, 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  says  that 
many  children  cannof  be  protected  from 
temptation  and  danger  save  by  a  general 
public  policy,  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  believes  a  specific  statement  should 
be  issued  jointly  by  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  patri- 
otic drives  specifying  that  no  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  engaged  for 
soliciting  these  funds  in  any  kind  of  street 
occupation,  salvage  collecting  or  theater  ap- 
peal. America  will  be  defeating  her  own 
end  if  in  attempting  to  provide  comforts  and 
necessities  for  our  boys  across  the  sea  we 
expose  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to 
industrial  and  moral  dangers  that  strike  at 
the  very  roots  of  democratic  institutions. 

With  regard  to  experience  in  New 
York  city  in  earlier  campaigns,  Mr. 
Hall  said : 

During  the  late  spring  months  hundreds 
of  children  in  this  city,  in  their  eagerness 
to  help,  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  open 
street  solicitation  for  the  sale  of  Thrift 
Stamps  and  for  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
Loans,  as  well  as  for  cash  contributions  to 
some  of  the  private  war  work  organizations. 
Many  children  of  good   families  engaged  in 


this  work  under  conditions  which  at  other 
times  would  have  been  severely  frowned 
upon  by  their  parents.  Young  girls  can- 
vassed office  buildings  and  apartment 
houses  and  accosted  strangers  on  the  street 
in  a  manner  decidedly  unwholesome  for 
such  immature  children. 

Fortunately  for  the  children,  as  well  as 
for  the  community,  the  objectionable  use  of 
children  in  these  ways  has  practically 
ceased  in  this  city.  The  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
the  first  to  take  official  action,  prohibiting  all 
solicitation  for  that  cause  on  the  part  of 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  the  local  school  authorities,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  War  Savings  Stamp  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Red  Cross,  sent  a  letter  to  all 
principals  asking  them  to  discourage  chil- 
dren of  school  age  selling  stamps  or  col- 
lecting money  for  the  Red  Cross.     .     .     . 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  also 
officially  taken  a  stand  against  boys  collect- 
ing money  on  the  streets  for  war  causes, 
because  it  is  felt  that  such  work  without 
supervision  is  unsafe  for  young  boys  to  par- 
ticipate in.   .    .    . 

The  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 
was  delighted  a  few  days  ago  to  learn  that 
the  head  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work 
Council,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison,  has  en- 
dorsed a  request  to  that  organization  that 
girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  barred 
from  soliciting  funds  on  the  street,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  this  standard  may  be 
adopted  by  all  of  the  organizations,  official 
and  private,  calling  upon  the  public  for 
funds  for  the  various  important  war  causes. 

Following  the  publication  of  these 
statements,  Mr.  Mott,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  to  co- 
operate with  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  giving  full  protection  to 
youth  in  earning  money  for  the  war 
work  fund.  In  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tions to  leaders  of  the  "earn  and  give" 
campaign,  said  Mr.  Mott,  attention  was 
called  to  the  necessity  for  living  up  to 
the  child  labor  laws.  Street  solicitation 
by  boys  had  not  been  a  part  of  their 
plan,  he  said. 

GOVERNMENT    CONTROL    OF 
PRISONERS 

NO  less  a  suggestion  than  that  the 
federal  government  take  over  the 
labor  of  the  50,000  idle  prisoners  in 
this  country  and  utilize  them  and  the 
industrial  plants  in  which  many  of  them 
are  incarcerated  for  some  sort  of  pro- 
ductive and  essential  industry  is  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  adopted  last  week 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  action  followed  a  talk  by 
Warden  John  Francies,  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  advo- 
cating this  step.  What  would  happen 
if  the  government  should  see  fit  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  and  should  actually 
extend  its  operation  to  some  sort  of  con- 
trol covering  all  the  reformative  fea- 
tures of  prison  life — and  then  should 
keep  the  prisons  as  it  may  keep  the  rail- 
roads after  peace  has  come — can  only 
be  conjectured.  A  single  policy  might 
be  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Prob- 
ably,  however,   the  provisions   of   many 


state  constitutions  would  rise  up  to  be 
stumbling  blocks ;  and  experimentation, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  penol- 
ogy today,  will  flourish  best  perhaps 
where  it  has  forty-eight  or  more  chances 
for  a  sympathetic  hearing  than  where  it 
has  one. 

Here  is  the  resolution : 

WHEREAS,  The  emergency  created  by 
the  war  calls  for  the  utmost  use  of  every 
facility  possible  to  be  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  things  required  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  in 
the   struggle    for   human   freedom; 

AND  WHEREAS,  There  are  now  in  the 
prisons  of  America  many  thousands  of  idle 
men  and  much  valuable  machinery,  which 
could  produce  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
much-needed  products  but  for  the  fact  that 
their  use  is  prohibited  by  state  regulations 
adopted  in  times  of  peace  when  it  was  not 
foreseen  that  they  would  prevent  needed  pro- 
duction in  this  time  of  great  national  peril ; 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh, 
that  the  existing  emergency  renders  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  Congress,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  provide  for  the 
full  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  labor  of 
prisoners,  whether  with  machinery  or  other- 
wise, for  government  purposes  during  the 
period  of  the  war;   and  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
submit  these  resolutions  to  Congress  and  to 
ask  for  an  expression  hereon  by  the  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  na- 
tion, to  the  end  that  such  expressions  also 
may  be  submitted  in  connection  herewith. 

THE    TRIAL    OF    EUGENE    V. 
DEBS 

THE  finding  of  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
four  times  candidate  for  president 
of  the  United  States,  guilty  on  three 
counts  of  violating  the  espionage  act,  in 
Cleveland  last  week,  constitutes  per- 
haps the  highest  point  reached  by  the 
government  in  its  efforts  to  punish  vio- 
lators of  that  act.  Debs  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Socialists, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  interna- 
tionally. His  trial  was  brief  and  dra- 
matic. His  attorneys  presented  no  evi- 
dence beyond  the  veteran  orator's  own 
speech  to  the  jury.  Six  hours  were  re- 
quired by  the  latter  in  its  deliberations, 
and  two  days  after  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
Judge  D.  C.  Westenhaver,  United 
States  district  judge,  sentenced  Debs  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
Bail  was  granted  in  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
and  permission  was  given  Debs  to  leave 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  pending  the 
disposition  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  of  his  appeal  for  a  new 
trial. 

The  charge  against  Debs  was  based 
on  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  June  16.  Here  are  the  counts 
on  which  he  was  found  guilty: 

Attempting  to  incite  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  and  refusal  of  duty  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces; 
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GRIEFS  PENT  UP  WILL  BURST 
THE  HEART  also 
BREAK  THE  SPIRIT 


ijri 


My  Wife  is  a  stranger  in  town  She  has 
no  friends  She  is  lonely 


The  Mortgage  is  due  and  My  Wife 
is  no  Business  Woman 


I  cannot  decide  this  so  faraway  from  home 


My  Brother  died  it  leaves  My  Mother  alone  No  letter  from  home  tor  3  months 


rHIS  is  one  of  sixteen  panels  from  a  Home  Service  Exhibit 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  These  panels  tell  the  story 
of  what  Home  Service  docs  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves,  in  cantonments, 
en  route  to  Europe,  and  over'seas.  Some  of  the  soldier's  troubles 
are  pictured  above. 


Obstructing  and  attempting  to  obstruct  the 
recruiting  and  enlistment  service; 

Uttering  language  intended  to  incite,  pro- 
voke, and  encourage  resistance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
enemy. 

In  his  speech  to  the  jury  Debs  said : 

I  have  no  dispute  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  government,  no  criticism  for 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  I  would 
not  take  back  a  word  of  what  I  believe 
right  to  save  myself  from  the  penitentiary. 
I  am  accused  of  crime,  but  I  look  the  court 
in  the  face,  I  look  the  jury  in  the  face,  I 
look  the  world  in  the  face,  for  in  my  heart 
no  accusation  of  wrong  festers. 

As  he  spoke  Debs  alternately  faced 
the  court,  the  jury,  and  lastly,  the  spec- 


tators. Another  unexpected  episode  oc- 
curred when  the  court  passed  sentence. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
anything  further  to  say  in  your  own  be- 
half before  the  court  passes  sentence 
upon  you?"  Debs  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent exposition  of  his  views  on  So- 
cialism. Judge  Westenhaver  replied  at 
length,  and  while  expressing  sympathy 
for  Debs's  courage  and  sincerity,  de- 
clared that  these  constituted  no  excuse 
for  violation  of  the  law. 

Debs  is  sixty-three  years  old.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a  locomotive  fireman  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  twenty-two 
years  later  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Railway    Union.     He    was    candi- 


date of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  for 
president  in  1900,  and  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  1904,  1908  and  1912. 
He  is  famous  as  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
party's  orators  in  this  country. 

IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  WAR 
PRODUCTION 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  apparently 
means  business  in  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure continuous  work  in  important  war 
industries,  and  incidentally  to  uphold  the 
decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  He 
has  now  taken  drastic  action  against  one 
set  of  "recalcitrant"  employers  and  has 
threatened  drastic  action  against  a  set 
of  "recalcitrant"  employes.  On  Friday  of 
last  week  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  had  commandeered  the 
plant  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Company, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
pistols  on  government  contracts,  and 
would  operate  that  plant  in  the  interests 
of  continuous  production  and  industrial 
peace.  An  officer  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, it  was  announced,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  "of  further  operation 
in  this  industry." 

The  statement  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment said : 

This  action  was  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Company  to 
abide  by  the  award  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  rendered  August  22,  1918.  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  manufacturer  under 
contract  with  the  War  Department  arbitra- 
rily rejecting  an  award  by  the  agency  set 
up  by  the  President  for  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  peace  during  the  war. 

The  War  Labor  Board's  finding 
recommended  that  the  company  discon- 
tinue for  the  period  of  the  war  its  prac- 
tice of  compelling  employes  to  sign  indi- 
vidual contracts,  one  clause  of  which 
bound  the  employe  not  to  join  a  trade 
union;  that  the  right  to  join  trade  unions 
be  extended  to  the  workers  and  that  a 
system  of  collective  bargaining  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Smith  &  Wesson  plant. 
Under  the  operation  of  such  a  system  the 
workers  elect  shop  committees  to  repre- 
sent them  in  negotiations  with  the  em- 
ployer on  all  questions  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

Continuing,  the  statement  of  the  War 
Department  said : 

These  recommendations  were  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  its  employes,  to  comply. 
The  workers  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  but  the  company  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  agreed  to  submit 
any  of  its  legal  rights  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  determination  and  that  to  comply 
with  the  award  would  be  to  abandon  meth- 
ods upon  which  it  had  built  its  business  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Further,  in  its  letter 
rejecting  the  War  Labor  Board's  findings  it 
said : 

"The  Smith  &  Wesson  Company  sees  no 
reason  why  it  should  abandon  its  lawful 
and  legitimate  method  of  doing  business 
known  and  proved  by  it  to  be  conducive  to 
industrial  peace  and  high  efficiency,  for  the 
fantastic  method  outlined  by  the  YV.tr  Labor 
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Board  in  its  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  its  employes." 

This  language  was  held  by  the  War 
Department  to  be  calculated  to  induce 
other  employers  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  President  in  its  crea- 
tion. The  recommendations  contained 
in  the  board's  findings,  says  the  state- 
ment, 

are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  principles 
and  policies  to  govern  industrial  relations 
for  the  period  of  the  war  promulgated  by 
the  President  and  made  the  constitution  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  These  principles  and 
policies  were  adopted  by  duly  selected  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  employers  and 
workers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  War  Department  to  give  effect  to  the 
decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  all 
cases  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department. 

The  workingmen  who  have  felt  the 
threat  of  the  President's  power  are  the 
striking  machinists  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  there  has  been  trouble  between 
employers  and  employes  for  some  time. 
The  men  were  bluntly  told  that  they 
would  be  barred  from  employment  for 
a  year  and  that  draft  boards  would  be 
instructed  to  reject  any  claim  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  based  on  their 
alleged  usefulness  in  war  production 
unless  they  returned  to  work  and  accept- 
ed a  wage  award  already  made  by  the 
War  Labor  Board.  The  President's 
warning  was  contained  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  striking  men,  who  had 
sent  him  resolutions  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  board's  award  and  with 
a  subsequent  interpretation  by  an  umpire. 
The  letter  follows: 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  reso- 
lutions of  September  6  announcing  that  you 
have  begun  a  strike  against  your  employers 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  You  are  members  of 
the  Bridgeport  branches  of  the  International 
Union  of  Machinists.  As  such  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  national  officers  of  your 
union  you  signed  an  agreement  to  submit 
the  questions  as  to  the  terms  of  your  em- 
ployment to  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
and  to  abide  the  award  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  procedure  approved 
by  me,  might  be  made. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  not  able 
to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion  on  all  the 
issues  presented,  and,  as  provided  in  its 
constitution,  the  questions  upon  which  they 
did  not  agree  were  carried  before  an  arbi- 
trator, the  unanimous  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  board. 

The  arbitrator  thus  chosen  has  made  an 
award  which  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  affected  accept.  You  who  constitute 
less  than  10  per  cent  refuse  to  abide  the 
award,  although  you  are  the  best  paid  of 
the  whole  body  of  workers  affected,  and  are, 
therefore,  least  entitled  to  press  a  further 
increase  of  wages  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  But  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
issue,  it  is  closed  by  the  award.  Your  strike 
against  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  calculated  to 
reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  national  organized 
labor  in  proclaiming  its  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  machinery  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board. 

If  such  disregard  of  the  solemn  adjudlca- 
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THE  +  HOME  SERVICE  HELPS 
SOLVE  DIFFICULTIES 


III    By  opening  an  information  service 
with  staff  of  workers  in  close  touch 
with  Governmental  Departments 


No  Money  has  come 


We  Will  Mp 


We  will  help  you  j|et  allowance 

We  will  helpyoujjd  newpapers 

THIS  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Tells  you  how  to  communicate  with  your  Boy 
Gets  particulars  for  you  if  he  is  sick  or  wounded 
Helps  to  obtain  delayed  payments 

ASSISTS  YOU  TO  USE  GOVERNMENT  AIDS 


ONE  of  a  series  of  three  panels  showing  the  responsibility 
faced  by  Red  Cross  Home  Sen-ice.  The  first  pictures  meet- 
ing that  responsibility  by  sending  special  workers  to  every  camp, 
cantonment,  naval  training  station  and  hospital,  the  second  by  ap- 
pointing special  workers  in  every  city,  town  and  rural  section 
from  which  soldiers  and  sailors  have  gone.  This  exhibit  was  first 
shown   at  the  state  fair  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  2. 


tion  of  a  tribunal  to  which  both  parties  sub- 
mitted their  claims  be  temporized  with, 
agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper.  If 
errors  creep  into  awards  the  proper  remedy 
is  submission  to  the  award  with  an  applica- 
tion for  rehearing  to  the  tribunal.  But  to 
s'rike  against  the  award  is  disloyalty  and 
dishonor. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  engaged  in  government  work, 
has  refused  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and  has  flaunted 
its  rules  of  decision  approved  by  presiden- 
tial proclamation.  With  my  consent  the 
War  Department  has  taken  over  the  plant 
and  business  of  the  company  to  secure  con- 
tinuity in  production  and  to  prevent  indus- 
trial disturbance. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure 
compliance  with  reasonable  rules  and  pro- 
cedure   for    the   settlement  of    industrial    dis- 


putes. Having  exercised  a  drastic  remedy 
with  recalcitrant  employers,  it  is  my  duty  to 
use  means  equally  well  adapted  to  the  end 
with   lawless  and  faithless  employes. 

Therefore  I  desire  that  you  return  to  work 
and  abide  by  the  award.  If  you  refuse,  each 
one  of  you  will  be  barred  from  employment 
in  any  war  industry  in  the  community  in 
which  the  strike  occurs  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  During  that  time  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  will  decline  to  obtain 
employment  for  you  in  any  war  industry 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
under  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  Railway  Administra- 
tion, and  all  government  agencies,  and  the 
draft  boards  will  be  instructed  to  reject  any 
claim  of  exemption  based  on  your  alleged 
usefulness  on  war  production. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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LIVE   TOPICS  AT  COMING  HEALTH 
CONFERENCES 


PREVENT  TUBER- 
CULOSIS IN  MAN 
BY  TAGGING  HOGS 


IN  not  so  very  ancient  times  the  hog  was  rightly 
celebrated  as  a  great  sanitarian,  upon  which  many 
smaller  and  larger  towns  depended  for  the  disposal 
of  their  sewage  and  waste.  Now  comes  Dr.  Burton 
R.  Rogers,  a  veterinarian,  who  wishes  to  make  the  hog  the  saver  of  mankind 
by   eliminating   tuberculosis,  bovine   and   human. 

The  claim  of  Dr.  Rogers  is  that  millions  of  hogs  are  infected  with  tu- 
berculosis. Hogs  get  tuberculosis  by  eating  the  manure  of  tuberculous  cows. 
Human  beings  become  tuberculous  by  drinking  tuberculous  milk  or  eating 
tuberculous  meat.  To  find  out  whether  the  cows  on  the  farms  are  tuberculous 
or  not  we  must  know  from  what  farm  the  tuberculous  hog  comes.  Let  all 
farmers,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  tag  their  hogs  with  their  (the  farmers') 
names  and  addresses;  then  the  veterinarians  in  the  slaughter  houses  as  soon 
as  they  discover  the  tuberculous  hog  will  notify  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  send  an  inspector  to  the  farm;  the 
cows  will  be  bought  by  the  state — and  in  a  year  or  two  no  more  tuberculosis 
among  cows,  ergo,  no  more  tuberculosis  among  human  beings. 

As  with  all  logical  syllogisms  the  deduction  is  right,  provided  the  premises 
are  correct.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  a  case  for  investigation  by  an  anti- 
tuberculosis association. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  Chicago  next  month. 


TUBERCULOSIS 
IN  RELATION  TO 
WAR 


TUBERCULOSIS  in  relation  to  war,  and  the 
problem  presented  by  men  rejected  from  the 
army  because  of  tuberculosis,  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  six  sectional  conferences  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  to  be  held  this  fall.  The  north- 
western conference  will  be  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  October  27  and  28;  the 
Mississippi  Valley  conference  at  St.  Louis,  October  2-4;  the  southwestern  con- 
ference at  Denver,  October  4  and  5;  the  southern  conference  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  October  11-12;  and  the  North  Atlantic  and  New  England  conferences  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  October  17-18  and  October  25-26,  re- 
spectively. Detailed  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

ARE    HOSPITALS       '"pHIS  and  other  very  important  questions  will  be 
AS  ESSENTIAL  AN        A    discussed  at  the  coming  annual  conference  of  the 
INDUSTRY  AS  MO-       American    Hospital   Association,   to   be   held   at    At- 
TION    "  PICTURES?       lantic  City,  on  September  24-28.     Many  of  the  hos- 
pitals have  been  disorganized  by  the  loss  of  valuable 
units  of  their  medical  and  nursing  staffs  and  there  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing  between   the   representatives   of   the   American    Hospital   Association 
and  the  War  Department  on   the  conservation   of  the   present  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the   hospitals  in   this   country.     The  progress   of  hospitals   during 
war  and  peace  will  be  the  subject  of  discussions.     On  Tuesday,  September  24, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  will  make  a  full  report  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Service 
Committee. 


When  this  letter  was  read  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  striking  machinists  they  voted 
to  return  to  work  in  a  body.  Their 
representatives  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  that  the  manufacturers 
refused  to  reinstate  them.  The  Presi- 
dent promptly  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  the  Union  Metal- 
lic Cartridge  Co.,  the  Liberty  Ordnance 
Co.  and  other  companies  in  Bridgeport, 
concluding  with  this  sentence:  "In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  workmen  have 
so  promptly  complied  with  my  direc- 
tions, I  must  insist  upon  the  reinstate- 
ment of  all  these  men." 

MILITARY    RANK   FOR   ARMY 

NURSES 
'•  < '  I  ^  H E Y  are   ironing  out  the  wrin- 

X.  kles  in  the  face  of  war.  There- 
is  nothing  too  good  for  them." 

In  these  words  Congressman  Tillman, 
of  Arkansas,  paid  a  tribute  recently  to 
the  nurses  of  our  army  hospitals.  The 
endurance  and  the  courage  of  the  nurse 
in    the    face   of    long    hours,    hard    anr1 


heart-breaking  work,  and  unprecedented 
difficulties  was  in  his  mind  when  he 
spoke. 

Because  of  the  general  respect,  and 
e\  t  n  affection  with  which  the  army 
nurse  quickly  comes  to  be  regarded,  peo- 
ple find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  dis- 
crimination is  ever  shown  toward  her  or 
contempt  expressed  for  her.  That  both 
of  these  things  happen,  and  happen  often 
enough  to  make  a  remedy  desirable,  is 
the  testimony  of  nurses  themselves.  One 
remedy  has  been  proposed,  and  is  now 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  before  Congress — 
to  give  army  nurses  official  rank.  The 
bill  is  the  Lewis-Raker  measure,  and  is 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  in  the  House  and  also  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Canadian  and  Australian  nurses  have 
military  rank,  graded  from  lieutenant  to 
major.  They  receive  the  regular  pay 
and  allowances,  and  wear  the  regular 
insignia  of  these  ranks.  Our  nurses 
have  no  rank  and  are  given  no  insignia 
of  authority. 


"They  are  neither  officers  nor  pri- 
vates," says  Helen  Hoy  Greeley,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  who  is  counsel  for  the 
Committee  to  Secure  Rank  for  Nurses. 
"There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  hin- 
ders the  work  of  the  nurse: 

In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  her  open  to 
the  insolence  and  disobedience  of  the  hos- 
pital orderly  who,  as  an  enlisted  man,  has 
been  trained  in  the  army  theory  that  obedi- 
ence is  due  only  a  superior  rank.  A  nurse 
recently  wrote  to  me  on  this  very  point. 
Speaking  of  the  ward  master,  she  said  that 
he  is  often  a  sergeant  or  corporal,  but  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  hospital  work.  Hav- 
ing a  rank,  however,  he  feels  it  beneath  him 
to  accept  instructions  or  obey  orders  from 
the  nurses.  The  men  under  him  naturally 
feel  the  same  way  and  take  the  same  at- 
titude. 

In  the  second  place,  discriminations  oc- 
cur because  of  the  lack  of  rank.  The  dis- 
criminations which  now  exist  between  the 
British  and  the  American  nurses  are  often 
embarrassing.  Because  our  nurse  is  not 
classed  as  an  officer  she  is  debarred  when  on 
leave  from  many  social  privileges  which 
Allied  officer  nurses  enjoy.  In  other  ways 
she  is  discriminated  against.  British  nurses 
travel  as  officers.  American  nurses  take 
what  accommodations  are  left  after  officers 
are  provided  for.  British  orderlies  look 
after  the  luggage  of  British  nurses.  Ameri- 
can nurses  carry  their  own.  Officers'  quar- 
ters and  service  are  provided  for  British 
nurses.  American  nurses  sleep  in  dormi- 
tories. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  to  give 
our  nurses  rank.  The  Lewis-Raker  bill  now 
in  Congress  does  this,  and  without  creating 
any  difficulties  in  its  way.  Relative  rank 
only  is  granted,  which  does  away  with  ex- 
tra pay.  commissions,  and  any  conflicting  au- 
thority between  the  officer  nurses  and  the 
military  officers.  The  nurse  is  also  placed, 
no  matter  what  her  relative  rank,  below  the 
officers  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  In  this  way  all  possible  friction  is 
avoided. 

"If  we  can  convince  Congress  that 
we  are  not  demanding  rank  with  any 
thought  of  an  increase  of  salary ;  that 
our  position  over  here  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  good  old  United  States; 
that  we  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
from  not  having  any  status,  perhaps  we 
will  receive  this  just  recognition,"  writes 
an  American  nurse  from  France. 

Among  the  persons  who  are  forming 
the  Committee  to  Secure  Rank  for 
Nurses  are  Mrs.  V.  Event  Macy,  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Harriet  Stanton 
Blatch,  of  New  York  cit]  :  Mis.  Phillip 
Schuyler  Doane,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Alger,  Jr..  of  Detroit;  Mrs.  Robert 
McK.it trick  Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Gardner,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

SCHOOL     BUILDING     NOT     A 
NEED  NOW 

NEW  construction  of  school  build- 
ings is  not  a  vital  requirement  at 
the  present  time.  It  must  be  postponed, 
at  least,  until  all  war  needs  are  met. 
This,  in  effect,  is  the  \  iew  expressed  by 
Bernard   M.    Baruch,   chairman   of   the 
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War  Industries  Board,  who  has  refused 
Mayor  John  F.  Hylan's  request  that 
New  York  city  be  permitted  to  have 
materials  for  her  $9,000,000  school 
building  program.  The  refusal  is  very 
apt  to  set  a  precedent  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  dealing  with  similar  requests 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

When  New  York  city  opened  her 
schools  the  other  day  she  found  the  en- 
rollment so  large  that  approximately 
40,000  pupils  would  have  to  be  on  part 
time  for  lack  of  seating  space.  The 
$9,000,000  program  was  expected  to  re- 
duce this  number  considerably.  A  much 
smaller  expenditure  for  new  building 
would  have  been  necessary  if  the  city 
had  not  decided  at  last  fall's  election  to 
give  up  the  Gary  plan  of  duplicate  use 
of  school  buildings,  with  which  it  had 
made  a  promising  beginning.  A  veiled 
suggestion  to  the  city  to  return  to  that 
plan  may  be  contained  in  Mr.  Baruch's 
letter  to  Mayor  Hylan,  which  uses 
these  words:  "Surely,  under  your  di- 
rection New  York,  for  the  time  being, 
can  make  one  building  do  the  work  of 
two." 

Mr.  Baruch  says  in  his  letter  that  the 
case  of  New  York  city  is  typical  of  the 
whole  country.  There  is  a  direct  and 
intimate  relationship,  he  says,  between 
"the  brick  that  is  set  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  and  the  shot  that  is  fired  at 
the  crumbling  structure  of  German 
world  domination."  Every  unneces- 
sary undertaking  ties  up  labor,  capital, 
materials,  facilities,  transportation  and 
fuel — the  "six  great  elements  that  form 
the  base  of  our  economic  structure." 
There  is,  at  any  given  time,  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  each  of  these  available, 
and  to  divert  them  to  other  than  war 
ends  "is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a 
blunder  that  may  cost  us  dear." 

Surely,  under  your  direction  [continues 
Mr.  Baruch]  New  York,  for  the  time  being, 
can  make  one  building  do  the  work  of  two; 
she  can  devise  expedients  whereby  none  of 
her  young  shall  be  unschooled,  and  yet  no 
obstacle  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  war 
program.  She  can,  and  will,  do  what  other 
of  our  cities  and  states  have  done  in  aban- 
doning plans  for  new  roads,  for  new  struc- 
tures, and  kindred  developments,  which 
widen  the  gap  between  our  limited  supply 
and  the  ever-increasing  demand  arising  from 
our  war  needs. 

Even  were  the  War  Industries 
Board  inclined  to  grant  the  request, 
concludes  Mr.  Baruch,  it  could  not  do 
so,  for  the  simple  reason  "that  it  is  not 
physically  possible  for  me  to  release  the 
materials  you  ask  for,  because  there  are 
no  free  supplies  of  these  materials,  unless 
— and  this  is  unthinkable — you  should 
expect  that  they  be  taken  from  the  very 
vitals  of  our  war-making  machinery. 
And  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
heavy  demand  on  man  power,  already 
acutely  short,  your  proposed  enterprise 
entails." 


BRUTALITY  ALLEGED   IN 
MILITARY  PRISON 

BRUTAL  methods  of  prison  discipline 
in  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Jay, 
New  York  harbor,  were  described  by  the 
National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  in  a 
communication  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
war  last  week.  The  communication 
followed  several  visits  to  the  institution 
by  officers  of  the  bureau.  These  visits 
were  declared  to  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  prisoners  were  regularly  punished 
by  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and 
water  in  cells  in  which  the  men  were 
shackled  to  the  iron  gratings  of 
the  doors  for  eight  hours  every  day. 
In  some  instances,  it  was  alleged,  these 
punishments  continued  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

Conditions  at  Fort  Jay  were  particu- 
larly complained  of,  it  was  explained, 
because  of  the  unsanitary  character  of 
the  punishment  cells,  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  totally  dark  and  located  in 
a  vaulted  chamber  having  only  one  small 
opening  for  light  and  ventilation.  These 
dark  cells,  said  the  bureau's  statement, 
are  approximately  five  feet  wide,  six 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  with  two 
ten  inch  grated  openings  for  ventilation. 
The  men  at  Fort  Jay  are  kept  in  the 
cells  continuously  for  a  maximum  period 
of  two  weeks  on  bread  and  water.  Two 
weeks  of  freedom  in  the  yard  intervene 


before  recommitment  to  the  cells  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  effect  of  this 
punishment  on  three  conscientious  ob- 
jectors recently  committed.  These  men 
have,  on  conscientious  grounds,  refused 
to  work  in  a  military  prison.  Since  their 
sentences  are  for  twenty  to  thirty  years 
each  they  will  undergo  for  an  indefinite 
period  this  punishment  for  refusing  to 
work,  alternating  between  solitary  con- 
finement for  two  weeks  and  freedom  in 
the  yard  for  two  weeks.  When  allowed 
freedom  in  the  yard  they  are  isolated 
from  the  other  prisoners  and  required  to 
cook  their  own  meals  in  the  open  over  a 
camp  fire.  Under  the  present  rules,  un- 
less modified  by  the  War  Department, 
this  process,  it  is  declared,  will  go  on 
indefinitely. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  who  visited 
the  prison  were :  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  Norman  M.  Thomas,  Rabbi 
Judah  L.  Magnes  and  Roger  N.  Bald- 
win, of  New  York  city,  and  John  S. 
Codman,  of  Boston.  Rabbi  Magnes  de- 
scribed the  punishments  as  "unbeliev- 
ably shocking  and  revolting  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  any  American  regardless  of 
his  views  on  conscientious  objectors." 
The  prison  punishments,  he  said,  were  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  atmos- 
phere and  administration  of  the  prison. 


Clara  Barton,  Humanitarian 

By  Corra  Bacon-Foster.  Columbia  His- 
torical Society.  79  pp.  Price  $1  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

We  might  question  less  the  opening  state- 
ment of  this  book,  "First  on  the  long  roll 
of  America's  great  women  is  Clara  Barton. 
First  in  her  ideals — first  in  her  achieve- 
ments," if  the  author  had  selected  for  her 
brief  story  more  convincing  details  of  those 
ideals  and  achievements,  and  fewer  quota- 
tions from  Miss  Barton's  contemporaries 
which,  after  all,  testify  but  to  their  estimate 
of  her.  The  book  is  unqualified  in  its  ad- 
miration for  the  able  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  but  it  lacks  somewhat  the  es- 
sential quality  of  human  sympathy.  Perhaps 
the  treatment  is  too  brief  for  Clara  Barton's 
long  life,  crammed  as  it  was  with  humani- 
tarian activities.  Yet  we  feel  that  the  greater 
moments  in  her  life  might  have  been  more 
skilfully  emphasized  by  her  biographer,  and 
her  personal  qualities,  which  are  praised  but 
seldom  pictured,  more  illuminatingly  re- 
vealed to  the  present  generation. 

C.  V.  de  W. 

Americanization  Through  Education 
By  Loren    Stiles   Minckley.     Published   by 
the  author.     304  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.10. 

This  is  a  crudely  written  description  of  a 
crudely  operating  school  system  in  the  little 
town  over  which  the  author  presides  as 
school  superintendent.  His  plan  for  Amer- 
icanizing adults  seems  to  consist  only  in  very 
obvious  and  rudimentary  methods  (not  ne- 
cessarily successful),  such  as  inviting  par- 
ents to  hear  their  children  recite,  to  school 
entertainments  and  to  school  picnics.    More- 


over, the  author,  although  an  "educator," 
is  clearly  illiterate.  He  begins  a  laudatory 
poem  addressed  to  the  eagle,  "Oh,  Thou 
ignoble  bird  of  prey!"  The  meaning  he 
intended    was    just   the    opposite. 

VV.   B.   K. 

Your  Negro  Neighbor.    By  Benjamin  Braw- 

ley.     Macmillan  Co.     100  pp.     Price  $.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.65. 
An  Appeal  to  Conscience.   By  Kelly  Miller. 

Macmillan   Co.      108    pp.      Price   $.60;    by 

mail   of  the   Survey  $.65. 

These  are  attractive  handbooks  and  if, 
for  a  moment,  one  wonders  why  such  special 
pleading  is  needed  a  glance  back  at  the 
tale  of  slavery  explains  their  reason  for 
being.  Slavery  was  impossible  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  without  a  belief  in  the  inher- 
ent inferiority  of  the  black  man;  and  such 
a  belief  is  necessary  today  while  the  coun- 
try continues  Negro  disfranchisement,  segre- 
gation and  lynching.  So  we  have  two  able 
colored  scholars  appealing  to  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  Negro  is  human, 
as  they  are,  and,  like  them,  desiring  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Brawley's  book  has  an  historical  review, 
with  chapters  on  the  Negro  in  industry  and 
in  education,  and  makes  an  excellent  little 
text-book  for  one  unfamiliar  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  contains  a  chapter  in  tribute  to  the 
late  Joanna  P.  Moore,  one  of  the  many 
consecrated  northern  white  women  who 
went  to  the  South  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
war  and  worked  with  untirine;,  loving  de- 
votion for  the  uplift  of  the  emancipated 
race.  Its  disposal  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  Megrophobes 
is  illuminating  and  convincing. 

Prof.    Kelly   Miller   is    a    master    of    style 
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HAND  SCREWS  and  CLAMPS 


Have  you  had  trouble  in  finding  the  proper 
clamp  for  your  requirements  ? 

In  our  16-page  catalog  of  Hand  Screws  and  Clamps 
we  show  a  very  large  variety  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  We  have  them  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel, 
plain  and  adjustable,  rapid  acting,  etc.  For  carpen- 
ters, wood  workers,  machinists,  etc. 

Catalog  No.  153  upon  request 

HAMMACHER    SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 


NEW    YORK,    SINCE    184 


4TH    AVE.    and    13TH    ST. 

mMJuaaaummmmmmmtm 


COMMUNICATION 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 
EMVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


Tear  Out — Fill  In — Hand  Letter-Carrier — or  Mail  to  Post  Office 

TO  THE  LOCAL  POSTMASTER:- Kindly  have  letter-carrier  deliver 
to  roe  or for  which  I  will  pay  on  delivery: 

(Dale,) 

$5.  U.S.  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  $ each 

(biiile  number  wanted)  (See  prices  below) 

25c.  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c.  each. 

(riLUte  number  wantedj 

Name 

Address    . - 


'WS.S. 

■WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
•GOVERNMENT 


W.  S.  S.  COST  DUR.NG  1918 

April           $4.15    1    July              $4.18    1    Oct. 
IVUy              4.16       Aug.             4.19        Nov. 
June             4.17    1    Sept.             4.20    I    Dec. 

$4.21 
4.22 
4  23 

W.  S.  S.  WORTH  $5.00  JANUARY  1. 

1923 

(Jauscli  (omb 

jjalopticon 

WHE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

Invaluable  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment 
and  instruction — a  n 
ideal  projection  lantern 
for  Church  or  Sunday 
School.  Models  for 
cither  lantern  slides  or 
opaque  objects 
(post  cards,  photo 
prints,  specimens, 
etc.),  or  both. 
Equipped  with  the 
new  gas-filled  Maz- 
da Lamp,  abso- 
lutely automatic. 
Because  of  the 
demands  made  upon  our  resources  for  some  of 
the  government's  most  important  military  needs, 
we  are  unable  to  make  Balopticon  deliveries  for 
the  present.  While  proud  to  be  of  service  in 
this  world  crisis,  we  shall  expect  to  serve  our 
other  patrons  even  more  efficiently  than  before 
when    the   world    is    again    at    peace. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

528  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  York        Chicago        Washington        San  Francisco 

I. ratling  American  Makers  of  .1/ icroscopes,  P 
Apparatus    {Balapticcms) ,    Photographic   and   Ophthalmic 
Lm$88,   Itinocultirs.   Range  Finders,  Gun  Sight*.   Search- 
light  Reflectors  and  Other   High  Grade   Optical   Products. 


and  his  Appeal  to  Conscience  is  a  fine 
polemic  against  lawlessness  and  segregation 
and  in  favor  of  true  democracy.  His  ring- 
ing sentences  call  up  the  figure  of  the  man 
himself,  strong,  black,  of  witty  speech,  able 
with  a  turn  of  phrase  to  show  the  hole  in 
an  opponent's  argument,  a  master  reasoner 
on  a  subject  too  often  drenched  in  un- 
reasoning prejudice.  His  most  suggestive 
chapter  is  that  on  Righteousness  in  which 
he  shows  with  merciless  logic  that  the 
morality  of  a  people  is  shown  by  its  treat- 
ment of  the  oppressed.  Written  at  a  time 
when,  as  never  before,  America  is  filled 
with  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  in  Europe, 
it  brings  a  timely  message  for  democracy 
at  home.  It  sounds  the  note  of  Negro  man- 
hood that  rejoices  those  who  love  men  but 
that  is  bitter  to  those  who  love  slaves. 
"Negroes  all  over  this  nation,"  he  says,  "are 
aroused  as  they  never  have  been  before. 
It  is  not  the  wild  hysterics  of  the  hour  but 
a  determined  purpose  that  this  country  shall 
be  made  a  safe  place  for  American  citizens 
of  whatever  color  in  which  to  live  and  work 
and    enjoy    the    fruits    of    happiness  " 

Professor  Hart  in  his  preface  assures  us 
that  "the  merit  of  the  book  is  its  vigorous 
and  well  stated  appeal  to  reason,  a  call 
for  a  just  application  of  the  moral  princi- 
ples  of   which    America    is  proud." 

M  \rv  White   Ovinctov. 


OUR    DEAFENED    SOLDIERS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  deep 
interest  the  very  able  article  in  the  Survey 
for  September  7  by  Rose  Goldsmith  Stern 
entitled  Our  Deafened  Soldiers.  The  gen- 
eral plan  which  Mrs.  Stern  has  worked  out 
has  been  successfully  tried  among  civilians 
during  the  past  few  years  by  the  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  the  earliest 
and  largest  of  a  group  of  organizations  en- 
gaged in  social  service  work  among  the  hard 
of  hearing.  These  leagues,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  hard  of  hearing  persons  (those 
whose  hearing  has  become  impaired  after 
speech  has  been  perfected),  are  operating 
in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  indica- 
tions that  others  will  soon  be  started  in 
Omaha,  Cincinnati,  and  other  important 
cities. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  any 
consideration  of  this  subject  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  hard  of  hearing  and 
the  congenitally  deaf,  popularly  called  deaf 
mutes.  The  hard  of  hearing  man  has  re- 
ceived his  education  according  to  the  usual 
methods,  selects  his  vocation  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes  or  abilities  without  any  lim- 
itation of  handicap,  and  subsequently  suffers 
through  accident  or  ear  disease  a  degree  of 
impairment  of  the  hearing  which  often 
makes  necessary  a  complete  readjustment, 
industrial  and  personal.  The  congenitally 
deaf  man,  or  one  who  has  become  deaf  so 
early  in  life  that  speech  has  had  to  be  taught 
artificially,  receives  vocational  instruction  in 
his  institutional  school  according  to  his  lim- 
itations, and  consequently  offers  no  problem 
of  readjustment  to  the  employment  worker 
or  the  welfare  worker.  For  him  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf  and  many 
other  fine  and  helpful  organizations  exist. 

The  numerous  and  pressing  problems  of 
the  hard  of  hearing  were  never  recognized, 
nor  were  attempts  made  to  meet  them,  until 
our  league  was  founded  in  1911  by  the  deeply 
lamented  Edward  B.  Nitchie.  It  offers  to 
our  people  free  scholarships  in  lip-reading 
and  other  educational  advantaees,  an  active 
and  successful  employment  bureau  which 
has  made  a  study  of  suitable  vocations  ami 
has  many  firms  listed  who  are  employing  the 
hard  of  hearing,  and  numerous  appropriate 
recreations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  deafened  soldier  be- 
longs to  this  hard  of  hearing  group  rather 
than  to  the  deaf  group,  as  he  started  in  life 
with  normal  hearing  and  every  expectation 
of  retaining  it.  Since  our  country  en'ered 
the  war  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing  has  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Colonel  Richardson,  of  the  sur- 
geon-general's office,  who  is  in  charee  of  the 
reconstruction  of  deafened  soldiers  and  who 
has  asked  the  leasrue  to  be  ready  to  fit  into 
the  government's  scheme  of  r<"Construction 
when  requested.  We  have  a  s-aff  of  teachers 
of  lip-readine  ready  to  give  their  scrv:. 
s»nv  'imc.  We  are  in  coopera'ion  wi'h  the 
United  States  Departmem  of  labor  for 
civilian  placement  a'  present  and  discharged 
deafened  soldier  placement  later,  and  with 
the  department's  returned  soldier  section  for 
penov.il  wlfare  work.  We  are  cooperating 
>'  ih  'he  Red  Cross  Institute,  also  wi'h  the 
Red  Cross  Home  Service,  in  assistance  to 
hard  of  hearing  wives  and  mothers  of  sol- 
diers. 

Wf  offer,  besides  lip-readine  scholarships 
and  free  employment  sen  ice,  the  advice  of 
our  consulting  board  of  otologists;  five  clubs 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Young  woman  over  25  for 
neighborhood  work  and  some  club  work, 
for  settlement  in  Eastern  city.  Address 
2870  Survey. 

WANTED — Experienced  woman  to  take 
charge  of  girls'  house  in  children's  home. 
Address  2876,  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  with  wide  and  unusual  experience 
in  social  and  religious  work  seeks  opening 
as  executive.  Salary  $5000.  Address  2867 
Survey. 


Pennsylvania  School  For 
Social  Service 

Trains  qualified  students  for  all  fields  of 
social  work  and  graduate  nurses  for  p 
health  work,  (lassos  begin  September  30. 
For  bulletin  address  Frank  D.  Watson, 
Acting  Director,  1302  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


You  Can  Take 
Your  Place 

among  the  builders  of  the  new  world  the 
war  is  making,  only   if  you  are   trained. 

THE     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
for  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

will   give  you   a  one  year's  course   that 
will  prepare  you  for  professional  work  in 

Federal  and  State  Community  Labor 
Bureaus 

Industrial  Housing 

Organisation  of  Recreation  in  Munition 
and  Shipbuilding  Towns 

Work  of  The  Community  Training 
Camp  Activities 

Community    Councils  of   Defense 

Helping  Organise  the  National  Pro- 
gramme in  every  American  Commu- 
nity for  Health 

Community  Centres,  Child  Welfare 
Services. 

100  per  cent  of  our  students  find  positions 
waiting. 

For  catalog  and  complete  information  address 

Abigail     A.      Freeman,      Registrar. 
70  Fifth  Avenue  ....  New  York 
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covering  different  educational  or  recreational 
objects  or  suited  to  different  ages;  frequent 
entertainments,  including  lectures;  a  bible 
class;  a  shop  where  the  hard  of  hearing  may 
sell  their  handiwork;  assistance  in  obtaining 
suitable  hearing  devices  where  such  aids  are 
needed;  a  large,  comfortable  meeting  room, 
with  books,  magazines  and  a  piano  (the 
latter  is  much  used  and  greatly  enjoyed). 
All  these  are  cordially  and  gratefully  offered 
to  the  discharged  deafened  soldier,  as  well 
as  personal  interest  and  the  fellowship  of 
others  who  have  met  the  same  problem  as 
he  and  have  conquered  it. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  and  who  desires 
fuller  information  or  who  would  like  to  see 
our  work  in  operation  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed at  the  league's  headquarters,  35-37 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  With  appreciation 
of  the  Survey's  attention  to  all  sides  of  so- 
cial work,  Annetta  W.  Peck, 
[Corresponding  Secretary,  New  York  League 

for  the  Hard  of   Hearing] 

New    York   city. 

JOTTINGS 

(  Continued  from  page  682) 

vocational  training  of  returned  soldiers,  Dr. 
Ciilmour  became  parole  commissioner  for 
the  Provincial  penal  institutions.  His  death 
i  ;  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Survey 
by  J-  J-  Kelso,  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children 
of  Ontario:  'After  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  July  29,  he  walked  out  in 
his  garden  to  admire  the  flowers  before  leav- 
ing for  his  office,  and  while  there  was  sud- 
denly overcome,  death  taking  place  within 
an  hour.  He  leaves  behind  many  who  will 
long  cherish  his  memory,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  legal  offenders  who  were  up- 
lifted and  inspired  by  his  cheery  words  and 
practical   help." 


RECENT  press  dispatches  carry  the  in- 
formation that,  according  to  a  report  just 
made  public  by  a  special  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Treasury  Department,  habitual 
use  of  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin  and  prep- 
arations containing  other  narcotic  drugs  has 
increased  rapidly  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  two  years.  A  drastic  anti-narcotic 
law.  to  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee,  which  was  held  by 
Representative  Rainey,  of  Illinois.  Its  in- 
vestigations are  declared  to  show  that 
"thousands  of  drafted  men  have  been  dis- 
missed from  military  camps  after  it  was 
found  that  they  were  drug  addicts,  and  that 
this  number  included  many  who  systematic- 
ally developed  the  habit  after  being  drafted 
in  order  to  insure  their  dismissal."  Tho 
number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  United  States 
is  placed  at  1.500,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are 
known  as  such  in  their  communities,  and  the 
balance  are  secret  drug  users.  The  neces- 
sary remedial  measures  are  declared  to  be 
embodied  in  the  new  revenue  bill,  which 
provides  for  registration  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining compounds  of  narcotic  drugs  as  well 
as  pure  drugs. 


THE  Training  School  for  Community 
Workers  of  the  People's  Institute  of  New 
York  city  announces  an  intensive  three 
months'  course,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
courses,  to  prepare  men  and  women  for 
service  in  federal  and  other  employment 
bureaus.  There  is  said  to  be  a  need  for 
trained  workers  in  such  service  and  also  in 
the  community  work  of  indus'rial  towns. 
The  course,  which  will  besin  October  15, 
will  include  field  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

An  Accounting  System  for  a  Cooperative  Store. 
By  Earl  Browder.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published  by 
The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13   St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Health  Insurance.  Discussion  of  bill  endorsed  by 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Address, 
Edward  A.  Bates,  223  Arkay  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on   request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Negro  New-Comers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  By  George 
Edmund  Haynes.  Price  20  cents  each,  $15  per 
hundred.  Home  Missions  Council,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,   New   York  City. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout    the    month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser~ 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of   America,   2   West    13    St.,   New   York. 


UP  TO  the  close  of  business  August  29  more 
than  $30,000,000,000  of  government  insur- 
ance had  been  written  to  protect  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo.  Approximately 
3,400,000  insurance  applications  had  been 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, whose  working  force  now  consists  of 
more  than  10,000  persons.  The  bureau  has 
sent  out  nearly  5,000,000  allotment  and  al- 
lowance checks  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  representing  an  aggregate  dis- 
bursement of  about  $140,000,000.  Checks 
are  now  going  forward  at  the  rate  of 
J, 000, 000  a  month — probably  the  largest 
number  of  checks  issued  by  any  single  es- 
tablishment in  the  world. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding orhcer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  icant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  i  j  jQJV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
LJL  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Norn. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,    Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.    Child   Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Ncix,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short    Ballot    Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Coil. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment.   Natl.   Social   Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,   Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Molt. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for   Study    and    1'revt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Trev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public   Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates.    Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics.   Aiiea. 
Home  Work.  No x. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene  and   Physical   Education,  Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council    of  Jewish    Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs'  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Dept,   Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates.   Ind.   Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,   Ni.ws,   Xlucan. 
Insanity.   Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Tnt.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,   Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Xophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Xlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Xbvwca,   NwwCYMCA,   Apea,    Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Xaspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Xat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  XegToes. 

NwwCYMCA,    Pola,    Wccs. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Xatl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Xaspt. 

Vocational    Education,    Xclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive   Constructive    Girls'   Work   of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home  Economics  Assn. 
Xatl.   Board  of  the   Y.   \Y.   C.   A. 
Xatl.   League   for   Woman's  Service. 
Xatl.    League   of   Worn.   Workers. 
Xatl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers.     Xatl      War     Work     Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  1'    S„  Cwcc. 
War  Camp   Communitv   Service. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,   Xtas,   Xlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York,  for  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B,  Knipp,  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
more Literature.  Exhibits.  I'rges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  re| 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION— William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and   monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY     FOR    THE     CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.      Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Kev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission   on  Church   and   Country   Life;   Rev. 
Charles    O.    Gill,    sec'y;     104    N.    Third    St., 
i    Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas. ; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.      Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations:  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleye. 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

■ — Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.j  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence   Keller. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 
Mental    Hvgiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park.  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y:  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui 
letins  sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;   B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division.  ,       ,, 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


IMPORTANT  FICTION 

A  Spanish  Epic  of  the  Marne 

THE   FOUR  HORSEMEF  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 


Net,  $1.90 


By   VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ,  Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral." 

Authorized  Translation  by     'harlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 

Xcir  York  Sun  says:  "  A  work  of  genius  from  the  haxjde  of  the  greatest  of  the  Iberian  Novelists.  A  powerful 
and  masterful  piece  of  writing  with  a  sense  of  restraint  that  places  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  novel- 
ists. A  wonderful  character  study.  A  stupendous  work,  and  an  altogether  successful  attempt  to  translate  the 
horror  of  war  by  means  of  the  written  word." 

SALT,  The  Education  of  Griffith  Adams 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS.  Net,  $1.50 

Hailed  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  fiction  written  in  years. 

The  Graphic:  ""The  most  interesting  novel  that  I  have  read  this  year,  and  for  many  a  year  for  that  matter." 
Chicago  Post:  "  A  powerful  exhibition  of  personal  Htei  ary  ability.    The  characters  are  real  flesh  and  blood,  the 
writing  is  strong,  unadorned,  forceful." 

Xcic  York  Tribune:  "This  book  is  assuredly  one  that  must  be  very  seriously  reckoned  with  among  the  im- 
portant fiction  of  today." 

THE  LiTTLE  GIRL  WHO  COULDN'T-GET-OVER-IT 

By  ALFRED  SCOTT  BARRY.  Net,  $1.50 

New  York  Times:  "If  any  lover  of  the  quaint,  the  whimsical,  and  the  charming  should  turn  aside  from  Mr. 
Barry's  novel  on  the  supposition  that  its  title  indicates  a  juvenile  lie  would  make  a  great  mistake.  For  it  is  not 
at  all  a  juvenile,  although  children  with  imaginations  are  likely  to  delight  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  so  much  is 
it  a  story  for  grown-ups  that  only  those  with  fully  developed  intellects  and  hearts  can  be  quite  sure  of  get- 
ting the  full  flavor  of  its  humor,  its  beauty,  its  romance,  and  its  significance." 


BEFORE  THE  WIND 


By  JANET  LAING. 


Net,   J1.50 


Philadelphia  Record  says:  "'  Before  the  Wind'  is  not  a   novel  to  he  Ignored.     It  is  one  of  the  best  the  i u 

have  given  us  this  year.     Its  humor,  satire  and  studies  of  human  foibles  are  irresistible." 

Sirs  77/o*.  Wentworth  Eigginson,  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  dated  July  28,  1918,  says:    "Gentlemen:    As  i 

cannot  thank  the  author.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  delightful   hook  '  Before  the  Wind'      I   have  read  it  twice, 
and  got   as  much  enjoyment  out  of  it  the  second  time   as  the  first." 


THE  UNWILLING  VESTAL 


By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE, 

Author  of  "EI   Supremo."  Net,  $1.50 

Host/in  Post  :  "It  seems  a  long  journey  from  rural  America  of  today  to  '  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.'  But 
Edward  Lucas  White  makes  ancient  Rome  so  understandable  that  one  can  get  there  without  changing  mental 
gears.  Mr.  White,  without  sacrificing  historical  accuracy,  has  been  able  to  write  a  story  of  long  ago  that  not 
only  brings  the  past  vividly  before  our  eyes,  but  also  keeps  us  Interested  in  the  eventful  lives  of  his  characters." 


THE  THIRD  ESTATE 


By   1>U  RJ<  HUE   BOWEN. 


Net.   $1.75 


A  forceful  and  spirited  story  of  the  French  Revolution  The  Episodes  of  those  troublous  and  soul-stirring  times 
form  the  background  for  a  superb  portrayal  of  the  brilliant  and  cruel  Marquis  do  Sarcey  ami  those  men  and 
women  unfortunate  enough  to  cross  his  path. 

The  author  Ins  drawn  this  tumultuous  epoch  with  an  intensity  of  vigor  and  a  romantic  interest  that  raise  it 
from  the  dead  ashes  of  prosaic  history  to  a  vivid  dram-'   of  human  life. 


A  DREAMER  UNDER  ARMS 


By  F.  G.  HURRELL, 


Net,  si  50 


A   war  novel    which   does  not   describe  the  .actual    lighting  but  the  reaction  of  war  and  especially  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  men  in  the  conditions  of  barracks  and  trench    life  on   a    retired   and   sensitive   man.    who    hitherto 
held  himself  aloof  from   his  fellow  creatures  and  considered  himself  rather  superior  to  them 
There  is  a  lot  of  real  human  interest  in  this  hook  which    makes  it   quite  unlike  any   other  war  novel   which   has 


yet  come  out. 

THE  WAR  DOG 


By   EDWARD   l'El'I.E. 


Net.  50c. 


Illustrated  with  a   frontispiece  in  colors  by  Harrison   Eisner. 

A  rarely  beautiful  poem  certain  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all    readers,    and   especially    appealing    to    all    lovers    of 

dogs. 

All  royalties  from  the  sale  of  this  little  book  will  be  donated  by  Mr.  Peple  to  the  American  Bed  Cross  Society. 


UNDER  FIRE 


By    HENRI    BARBTJStfl  .      Translated    by    Fltzwater    Wray. 


Net.    | 


Edmond  Rostand  says:  "  I  admire  i.e  Feu  '  becausi  it  if-  i  poein— a  great  poem,  tumultuous  and  admuablj  ar- 
ranged. There  is  in  it  wh.-it  I  like  most  in  the  world  -in  unite  detail,  without  meretricious  glitter,  All  whom  1 
have  heard  discussing  ii  up  m  the  present  are  unanimously  agreed  on  its  literary  beauty  ami  its  tremendously 
real  significance.     It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  wri   -en  a  Romance  from  which  history  will  borrow." 


POSTAGE  EXTRA 


AT  ALL   BOOKSTORES 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  631  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


-c 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.   S.   Burleson,  Postmaster-General. 
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PAMPHLETS 
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Pamphlets   are   listed   once   in   this  column 

without  charge.     Later  listing  may  be  made 

under   CURRENT  PAMPHLETS    {see  page 

725)- 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Insane.  Prepared  by  John  Koren.  Price 
$1.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Inc.,  50  Union  Square,  New  York 
city. 

Mortality  From  Respiratory  Diseases  in 
Dusty  Trades  (Inorganic  Dusts).  In- 
dustrial Accidents  and  Hygiene  Series  No. 
17.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Forty  Years  of  Probation.  Editorial  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  July  27,  1918. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Probation, 
Boston. 

New  York  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  With  amendments,  additions  and 
annotations  to  July  1,  1918.  Bureau  of 
Statistics   and   Information,   Albany,   N.   Y. 

History  of  Public  School  Education  in 
Arizona.  By  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Bureau 
of  Education.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

A  State-Wide  Plan  for  the  Prevention  of 
Venereal  Disease.  By  Allan  J.  McLaugh- 
lin. Reprint  No.  455  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Control  of  Diseases  in  Establishments  for 
the  Manufacture  and  Loading  of  High 
Explosives.  Reprint  No.  475  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Reports.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Training  of  the  Emotions.  By  Lillien 
J.  Martin,  Consulting  Psychologist.  The 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic.  By  Elsie  Krafft, 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic.  California  Society 
for   Mental   Hygiene,    San   Francisco. 

Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Community.  By  The  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Lawrence.  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40 
street,   New   York   City. 

Your  Side  of  the  Fight.  War  Department 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Laws  and  Law  Enforcement.  Suggestions 
for  Study  and  Action.  The  Girl's  Part. 
By  Dr.  Mabel  S.  Ulrich.  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  105  West  40  street, 
New   York   city. 

Transactions  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Part  I. — Proceedings  of  the  Sessions 
on  Pediatrics  and  Obstetrics.  Part  II. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Sessions  on  Eugenics, 
Vital  and  Social  Statistics  and  Public 
School  Education.  Part  III. — Proceedings 
of  the  Sessions  on  Rural  Communities, 
Nursing  and  Social  Work  and  Propa- 
ganda. Part  IV. — Reports  of  Affiliated 
Societies,  Membership  List  and  Index. 
American  Association  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality,  1211  Cathedral 
street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Excess  Condemnation.  Why  the  City  of 
Chicago  should  have  the  power  in  mak- 
ing public  improvements,  to  take  property 
in  excess  of  actual  requirements.  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  315  Plymouth 
court,   Chicago. 

A  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Wastage  of 
Labour  in  Munitions  Factories  Employ- 
ing Women.  Medical  Research  Commit- 
tee. National  Health  Insurance.  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Imperial  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2.    Price  Is.  6d. 


Social  Agencies  Approved  and  Report  on 
Survey  of  Organizations  Soliciting 
Financial  Support  From  the  Public.  The 
Social  Service  Bureau,  Columbus  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Report  on  Public  Baths  and  Wash-Houses 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Agnes  Camp- 
bell, B.  A.  General  Report  Statistics 
Legislation.  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Uni- 
versity Press,  Edinburgh,  England. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette 
Mann,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Cincinnati,  30  Picker- 
ing Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Price  10 
cents. 

War  and  Family  Solidarity.  By  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  director,  Charity  Organization 
Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  street,  New  York  city.  Price  5 
cents. 

Social  Case  Workers  and  Better  Indus- 
trial Conditions.  By  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son, director,  Department  of  Surveys  and 
Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  street,  New  York  city.  Price  10 
cents. 


JOTTINGS 

ON  Monday  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepted  the  Senate's  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stimulation  bill,  and  the  nation 
will  become  dry  on  June  30  next  and  remain 
so  until  the  American  forces  are  demobilized, 
if  the  action  of  Congress  is  approved  by 
President  Wilson.  The  vote  in  the  House 
was  171  to  34.  The  amendment  as  finally 
passed  provides  that  after  May  1,  1919,  and 
until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  ''no 
grains,  cereals,  fruit  or  other  food  product 
shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  beer,  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  malt 
or  vinous  liquor  for  beverage  purposes;" 
that  after  June  30,  1919,  and  until  the  termi- 
nation of  demobilization,  "no  beer,  wine,  or 
other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquor  shall 
be  sold  for  beverage  purposes  except  for  ex- 
port;" that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  "prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  distilled  spirits  and  re- 
moval of  distilled  spirits  held  in  bond  after 
June  30,  1919,  until  this  act  shall  cease  to 
operate,  for  other  than  beverage  purposes — 
also  in  regard  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
distribution  of  wine  for  sacramental,  medici- 
nal, or  other  than  beverage  uses";  and  that 
"after  the  approval  of  this  act  no  distilled 
malt,  vinous  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and 
[Continued  on  page  f2$\ 
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BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

A  Dreamer  Under  Arms.  Bv  F.  G.  Hurrell. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  305  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Social  Evils  and  Problems.  By  Prof.  W.  P. 
Paterson  and  Dr.  David  Watson.  Wm. 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  275  pp.  Price  $.60; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.68.  (English  pub- 
lication.) 

The  Arbitral  Determination  of  Railway 
Wages.  By  J.  Noble  Stockett.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  198  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

General  Foch  at  the  Marne.  By  Charles 
Le  Goffic;  translated  by  Lucy  Menzies. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  219  pp.  Price  $1.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.87. 

The  Near  East  From  Within.  Anonymous. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  265  pp.  Price  $5 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $5.12. 

Imperial  England.  By  Cecil  Fairfield  Lavell 
and  Charles  Edward  Payne.  Macmillan 
Co.  395  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.15. 

The  Rural  Church  Serving  the  Commu- 
nity. By  Edwin  L.  Earp.  Abingdon  Press. 
144  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.83. 

Home  Fires  in  France.  By  Dorothy  Can- 
field.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  306  pp.  Price 
$1.35;   by  mail   of  the   Survey  $1.45. 

What  is  "National  Honor"?  By  Leo  Perla. 
Macmillan  Co.  211  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Curriculum.  By  Franklin  Bobbin. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  295  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 


T "     

CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  October  15 
OCTOBER  MEETINGS 

Tuberculosis  Association  Conferences,  N  \- 
tional.  Denver,  Col.,  October  4-5;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  October  11-12;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  October  17-18;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oc- 
tober 25-26.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
381    Fourth    avenue,    New    York   city. 

United  States  and  Canadian  SANITARIANS, 
Convention  of.  Chicago,  October  14-1". 
American  Public  Health  Association,  126 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

STATE 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Rochester,  November  12- 
14.  Secretary,  Richard  YV.  Wallace,  Room 
431,    The    Capitol,    Albany. 

[ndustrial  Safety-  Congress,  New  York 
State.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  2-5. 
State  Industrial  Commission,  230  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

NATIONAL 

l\i  \nt  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Ashevillr, 
V  C.,  November  11-14.  Executive-Secre- 
tary, Gertrude  G.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral 
street,    Baltimore,    Md. 


War  Service  for  Law-Breakers 


By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF   THE    SURVEY   STAFF 


HOW  the  men  confined  in  the  jails,  reformatories 
and  prisons  of  this  country  could  be  utilized  to 
help  win  the  war  has  been  a  subject  much  dis- 
cussed by  penologists  during  recent  months.  These 
men,  all  told,  constitute  mo  inconsiderable  man  power.  Their 
numbers  exceed  400,000.  Many  of  them  are  skilled  artisans. 
Not  ;a  few  are  capable  of  being  trained  into  effective  soldiers. 
Thousands,  if  given  the  chance,  could  perform  various  kinds 
of  semi-skilled  and  common  labor  more  or  less  directly  related 
to  the  war.  Today  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  engaged  in 
work  that  in  no  way  contributes  to  our  arms ;  hosts  of  them, 
indeed.,  in  jails  and  local  places  of  correction,  are  spending 
their  time  in  practical  idleness.  To  develop  a  plan  that  would 
utilize  them  effectively  for  war  service  and  at  the  same  time 
conserve  the  best  features  of  modern  prison  treatment  has 
been  a  difficult  problem. 

Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions of  New  Jersey,  believes  that  he  has  evolved  such  a  plan. 
His  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  War  Department  and  has 
received  encouraging  support  in  that  important  quarter.  It 
is  now  being  put  into  operation  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Department,  as  a  test  of  its  practicability. 
Meanwhile,  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  third  assistant  secretary 
of  war,  is  said  to  be  considering  its  nation-wide  adoption,  as 
is  also  a  special  committee  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War 
Department,  of  which  General  Kerr  is  chairman. 

This  plan,  in  essence,  is  based  upon  the  principle  already 
applied  to  the  man  power  of  the  nation,  that  prisoners  must 
"work  or  fight."  Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  classification  of 
the  400,000  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  their  physical,  mental,  industrial  and  moral  fitness ;  for  the 
immediate  organization  of  these  men  into  units  for  industrial 
and  military  service;  for  establishing  a  cantonment  to  train 
those  who  seem  best  fitted  for  military  service,  and  forming 
a  division  of  soldiers  from  the  men  thus  trained ;  for  using 
other  prisoners  in  work  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
especially  building  roads  and  railroads,  digging  canals,  ditch- 
ing, drainage  and  agricultural  labor,  work  behind  the  lines  in 
France  and  work  in  the  army  cantonments  in  this  country ; 
and  for  supplying  an  incentive  to  the  men  to  do  their  best  by 
restoring  to  citizenship  those  who  may  be  honorably  dis- 
charged after  the  war  or  who  may  receive  awards  for  dis- 


tinguished service.  State  and  federal  governments  are  to  co- 
operate in  the  enterprise,  and  army  officers  are  to  have  charge 
of  carrying  out  certain  parts  of  it. 

The  classification  proposed  by  Commissioner  Lewis  is 
shown  in  the  chart  on  the  next  page.  Requirements  for  ad- 
«•  mission  to  these  classes  are  to  be  standardized  and  are  to  be 
based  upon  a  physical  and  mental  examination  of  each  prisoner, 
a  psychiatrical  test,  his  social  history,  work  record,  criminal 
record,  and  "conduct,  effort  and  performance  record." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  training  of  classes  A  and  B  is  to 
be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  army. 
The  training  of  class  C  is  to  be  under  both  army  and  insti- 
tutional officers,  with  army  officers  predominating,  and  the 
training  of  classes  D  and  E  is  to  remain  under  institutional 
officers.  Commissioner  Lewis  further  proposes  that  for  assign- 
ment to  class  A  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  now 
in  effect  in  the  United  States  army  be  adopted.  To  class  B 
he  proposes  that  those  prisoners  be  assigned  who  are  mentally 
and  physically  fit  for  promotion  to  class  A,  but  who  have  not 
completed  the  service  requirements  of  class  B ;  also  those  who 
are  slightly  below  par  mentally  or  physically  but  who  may  be 
made  fit  for  class  A.  To  class  C  he  proposes  that  those  be 
assigned  who  have  special  ability  to  perform  essential  work 
and  also  those  physically  or  mentally  undeveloped  but  capable 
of  performing  work  outside  the  institution.  Classes  D  and  E 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  cantonment  for  training  the  division  of  soldiers  should 
preferably  be  in  the  South,  says  Commissioner  Lewis.  He 
also  proposes  the  establishment  of  at  least  two  training  schools 
to  provide  intensive  military  training  for  non-commissioned' 
officers  to  take  charge  of  men  in  classes  A,  B  and  C  Theser 
schools  "should  be  established  in  available  modern  prisons, 
one  preferably  at  the  Westchester  County  Workhouse  and 
Penitentiary,  in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  and  the 
other  at  the  Colorado  State  Prison,  Colorado."  He  urges- 
special  Congressional  legislation  to  admit  persons  previously 
convicted  of  felonies  into  the  "United  States  Army  Special 
Service  Class." 

To  administer  the  plan,  Commissioner  Lewis  proposes  that 
a  division  staff  be  organized  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  army.  An  army  office  would  then  be  assigned 
to  each  state  to  carry  through  the  preliminary  organization 
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1  9  1 


PLAN  FOR  CLASSIFYING  PRISONERS  FOR  WAR  SERVICE 


Class  "A" 
Combatant     Service 

Regulation  Military 
Uniform. 

Training  to  be  in  in- 
stitutions and  special 
cantonments. 

Non-commissioned  of- 
ficers from  Class  C  and 
D  may  be  selected  from 
this  class. 


Training  under  di- 
rection of  United  States 
Army. 

1  Division. 


Class  "B" 

Auxiliary     Military 

Force 

Regulation  Military 
Uniform. 

To  be  employed  in 
cantonments  in  United 
States  and  Field  Bases 
in  France,  and  pro- 
moted to  Class  A  after 
required  service  in  this 
class. 


Training  under  direc- 
tion of  United  States 
Army. 

3  to  4  Divisions. 


Class  "C" 

Essential   Industrial 

Force 

Special  State  Service 
Uniform. 

To  be  employed  in 
building  roads,  rail- 
roads, railways,  digging 
canals,  ditching.drainage 
and    agricultural    work. 

Promotion  to  Class  B 
after  required  service 
in  this  class,  or  de- 
ferred classification,  to 
remain  in  this  class  on 
account  of  special  abil- 
ity for  essential  work. 

Training  under  U.  S. 
Army  Officers  and  In- 
stitutional Officers.  U.  S. 
Army  to  predominate. 

5  to  6  Divisions. 


Class  "D" 
Receiving   Companies 

Prison  Uniform. 

Employment  within 
the  Prison  on  general 
prison  maintenance 
work,  pending  examina- 
tion, classification  and 
assignment. 


Training  under  Insti- 
tutional  Officers. 
1  Division. 


Class  "E" 
Custodial    and    Discip- 
linary 

Prison    Uniform. 

Employment  within 
the  Prison,  and  assigned 
according  to  rules  gov- 
erning the  aggregation 
of  this  class. 


Training  under  Insti- 
tutional   Officers. 
3  Divisions. 


and  training.  The  War  Department  would  recognize  state 
boards  of  control  or  similar  bodies  as  agencies  for  the  admin- 
istration of  that  part  of  the  plan  that  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state.  There  is  no  reason,  thinks  Commis- 
sioner Lewis,  why  federal  prisons  also  should  not  be  included 
in  this  plan. 

The  plan  further  contemplates  that  prisoners  in  classes  A 
and  B  shall  receive  the  same  pay  as  privates  in  the  United 
States  army ;  that  those  in  class  C  shall  receive  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  for  common  labor,  "less  cost  of  maintenance, 
plus  cost  of  extra  supervision  and  medical  care" ;  and  that 
prisoners  in  Classes  D  and  E  shall  be  awarded  time  allowance 
under  existing  state  statutes. 

In  a  letter  to  Assistant  Secretary  Keppel,  Commissioner 
Lewis  sets  forth  what  he  regards  as  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  plan.  Among  these  are  that  it  will  "eliminate  from  our 
prisons  and  from  the  ranks  of  society,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
a  great  number  of  men  who  are  growing  more  and  more  rest- 
less, who  are  becoming  more  and  more  sullen  and  despondent, 
who  are  losing  heart  and  growing  more  cynical  because  they 
feel  they  are  being  deprived  unjustly  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  service  in  France,"  and 
that  it  will  "eliminate  the  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
prisoners  or  ex-prisoners  in  the  same  companies  with  drafted 
men." 

It  is  clear  that  this  plan  aims  not  only  to  place  the  man 
power  of  prisons  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  but  also  to 
foster  some  of  the  best  features  of  modern  prison  treatment. 
The  classification  of  prisoners  on  the  basis  of  their  mental, 
physical  and  industrial  fitness  has,  in  spite  of  long  advocacy  by 
reformers,  made  but  slight  headway  in  most  states.  Such 
classification  is  necessary,  however,  to  any  worthwhile  system 
of  individualized  treatment.  Moreover,  the  plan  would,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out,  go  far  toward  remedying  health  con- 
ditions in  prisons,  now  made  doubly  serious  by  the  withdrawal 
of  doctors  and  nurses  for  war  duty,  for  it  would  give  the 
federal  government  a  definite  reason  for  strengthening  the 
medical  service  of  prisons.  It  would  go  far,  too,  toward  re- 
moving idleness  and  supplying  prisoners  with  worthwhile 
work,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war.  An  incidental  ad- 
vantage would  be  that  it  would  take  many  men  out  of  old, 
insanitary  structures  at  a  time  when  neither  materials  nor 
labor  for  constructing  new  ones  are  available.  Whatever  fate 
might  overtake  it  after  the  war,  much  of  its  usefulness  would 
remain,  for  prison  administrators  would  learn   from   it  new 


methods  of  strengthening  many  reformative  features  of  prison 
life. 

These  advantages  assume  that  the  plan  is  to  be  put  thor- 
oughly into  effect.  Whether  it  can  be  so  put  into  effect  in 
time  to  make  it  valuable  as  a  war  measure  is  another  question. 
The  mere  task  of  classifying  so  many  prisoners  adequately,  in 
view  of  the  shortage  of  men  trained  for  this  work,  is  one 
difficulty ;  working  out  the  machinery  for  the  plan  as  a  whole 
is  another.  Undue  optimism  should  be  avoided,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  willingness  of  the  War  Department  to  undertake  the 
plan.  This  department  is  not  composed  of  enthusiasts  for 
prison  reform.  Indeed,  more  than  one  army  officer  has  been 
heard  to  say,  when  similar  proposals  were  made,  that  "the 
National  Army  is  not  a  refuge  for  criminals." 

If  one  were  to  look  for  shortcomings  in  the  penological 
aspects  of  the  plan,  it  would,  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  sev- 
eral. Advocates  of  self-government  for  prisoners  will  see 
little  in  it  to  cheer  their  hopes.  Instead,  the  militarization  of 
prison  discipline  seems  likely.  This  is  a  serious  business ; 
it  would,  if  care  be  not  taken,  set  the  clock  back  many  years 
in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  law-breakers.  Less  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  interruption  to  formal  education.  One  wishes, 
too,  that  the  plan  gave  more  detail  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  prisoners  that  are  to  be  deemed  "undesirable"  and  to  the 
training  that  these  will  receive.  This  class  will  not  be  a  small 
one.  It  will  be  likely  to  comprise,  among  others,  the  so-called 
"mental"  cases  in  prison.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  will 
only  mental  defectives  be  put  into  it,  or  all  of  that  59  per  cent 
whom  Dr.  Glueck  found  at  Sing  Sing  to  be  "classifiable  in 
terms  of  deviation  from  average  normal  mental  health"?  And 
will  advantage  be  taken  of  Commissioner  Lewis's  plan  to  give 
these  prisoners  the  therapeutic  treatment  that  they  need? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  plan  would  prove  uni- 
formly successful  in  all  states  and  in  all  prisons.  Progressive 
administrators  could  do  much  with  it.  Less  progressive  ones 
would  doubtless  see  in  it  only  a  means  of  turning  out  soldiers 
and  workers  quickly.  If  the  standard  set  by  the  United  States 
military  barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  what  would  come  from  army  participation  in  this 
plan,  little  fear  need  be  felt  of  its  results. 

On  the  whole,  the  plan  comprises  enough  admirable  fea- 
tures to  make  its  operation  in  New  Jersey  a  matter  of  keen 
interest.  Its  adoption  for  the  country  at  large  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  important  improvements  in  several  aspects  of 
prison  treatment. 


Community  Councils— De- 
mocracy  Every   Day:    III 

Plans  for  Community  Councils  in  the  Great  Cities 

By  John  Collier 

PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  CENTER  ASSOCIATION 


COMMUNITY  councils  have  been  projected  from 
Washington  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  in- 
structions which  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  issued,  designed  for  the  country  at  large,  are 
achievements  in  generalization.  Identical  prescriptions  have 
been  made  to  work  in  Oklahoma  and  have  been  adopted  after 
prolonged  study,  though  with  some  change  in  names,  by  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  city.  The  success  of  these  prescriptions 
has  been  due  to  the  akin-ness  of  "human  nature"  the  world 
over.  We  all  desire  continuity,  simplicity,  and  we  achieve 
these  in  our  subconscious  life  at  least.  We  are  all  gregarious ; 
and  we  all  want  to  serve  and  to  have  the  "community"  rec- 
ognize our  service.  All  this,  apart  from  that  far-flaming  light 
of  a  world  crusade,  which  illuminates  the  pathway  of  each 
one  and  concentrates  each  gaze.  Community  councils  meet 
an  instinct  need,  which  means  a  universal  need,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  our  life  by  unwonted  necessities,  unhoped  for  oppor- 
tunities, has  broken  the  inertia  of  habit. 

Here  are  two  extremes  of  community  council  enterprise. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  Antlers,  Oklahoma,  American: 

The  Greenwood  Council  of  Defense,  Dist.  4,  met  in  a  special  call 
meeting  April  25,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  Any  loafer  or  beggar  for  food  or  lodging  having  no  means  of 
support,  refusing  to  work  at  any  reasonable  amount  of  wages,  unless 
disabled. 

Resolution  No.  2.  Any  person  having  stock  to  die  knowingly,  must 
burn  or  bury  same  at  once.  Anyone  found  guilty  of  the  above  in  our 
county  will  be  brought  to  the  courts  at  Antlers. 

E.  Tudor,  Grandpa  Brown  and  Mr.  Hays  were  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  see  after  the  stock  and  everyone  will  have  a  notice  to 
burn  same  if  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Several  speeches  were  made  and  new  pledges  made. 

Committee. 

From  Antlers,  Okla.,  we  pass  to  New  York  city.  Before 
describing  the  official  community  council  plan  of  New  York 
city,  let  us  glance  at  a  neighborhood — not  an  average  one,  but 
a  representative  one  in  the  sense  that  it  illustrates  whither  our 
city  life,  until  now,  has  been  tending.  The  Gramercy-Belle- 
vue  area  contains  85,000  people,  a  score  of  national  groups, 
great  institutional  churches,  the  center  of  radical  garment- 
trade  unionism,  Tammany  Hall,  the  United  Charities  build- 
ing, the  Gas  House  district,  and  undernourished  children  to 
the  number  of  about  one  in  three  of  the  child  population.  In 
this  district,  a  single  family  of  four  members  has  been  acted 
upon  by  thirty-seven  improvement  agencies  and  is  still  "going." 
Here  is  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  famous  through- 
out America.  At  one  corner  of  the  district  is  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  so  largely  responsible  for  the  ex- 
tension of  district  nursing  and  a  factor  in  bettered  personal 
hygiene  in  every  American  hamlet.  At  another  corner  is 
Bellevue  hospital,  its  out-patient  and  childrens'  services  "shot 
to  pieces"  by  the  war.  At  another  corner  is  a  great  camou- 
flaged battleship,  in  Union  Square.  At  the  fourth  corner  are 
tenements  without  heat,  where  rent  consumes  more  than  one- 


fourth  of  the  income,  where  working-out  mothers  stood  in  line 
during  zero  weather  for  hours  last  winter  for  a  pailful  of  coal, 
and  where  necessary  hardships,  municipal  indifference  and 
brutal  profiteering  are  alike  vaguely  explained  as  "due  to  the 


war. 


JThis  concludes  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Collier  on  the  progress  of 
community  defense  organization  in  rural  and  urban  districts.  The  first  article 
was  published  August  31,  the  second  September  21. 


In  this  district,  as  throughout  New  York  city,  the  institu- 
tion of  community  councils  has  now  been  begun.  And  those 
tenets,  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and  made  over  into 
technical  directions  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  are 
unswervingly  being  applied.  "A  fusion  of  energies  now  too 
much  scattered,  and  at  times  somewhat  confused,  into  one  har- 
monious and  effective  power."  "The  embodiment  of  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  each  one  of  us,  as  an  individual  citizen,  upon 
whom  rests  the  ultimate  responsibility."  "Not  so  much  a  new 
task  as  a  unification  of  existing  energies."  These  are  the 
President's  words.  But  above  all — local  initiative,  individual 
creative  effort  in  the  nation's  task,  free  responsibility.  Can  it 
be  done — now,  in  the  haste  and  stress  of  war-time,  and  under 
necessary  war-time  repressions?  The  urban  community  work- 
ers, in  New  York  as  in  other  large  cities,  believe  that  now  of 
all  times  is  when  it  can  be  done. 

In  June,  fifty-nine  organizations  doing  human  work  in  the 
Bellevue-Gramercy  district  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller.  They  formed  a  preliminary 
body,  called  the  War  Congress  on  Health.  Since  that  date 
New  York  city  as  a  municipality  has  undertaken  to  establish 
community  councils  in  every  neighborhood,  and  the  War  Con- 
gress on  Health  has  become  a  local  promoting  committee  for 
community  councils,  the  nucleus  of  that  district  advisory  com- 
mittee of  public  and  private  agencies  which  will  aid  the  people 
in  doing  war  work  as  they,  the  people,  will  to  do  it.  The 
War  Congress  on  Health  will  independently  carry  ahead  a 
community  health  program.  Of  this  health  program,  more 
will  be  said  below. 

Representation  on  the  War  Congress 

On  the  war  congress  are  represented  the  public  schools,  the 
hospitals,  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  Tammany  Hall,  the  Wingate  Commu- 
nity Center  and  various  municipal  departments.  All  organi- 
zations whatsoever,  which  deal  with  human  material  in  any 
way,  are  invited  to  a  membership  in  which  one  organization 
has  one  vote.  In  turn,  for  community  council  purposes,  these 
organizations  will  become  enrolling  stations  for  council  mem- 
bers. When  5  per  cent  of  the  adult  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  of  any  definable  part  of  it,  have  enrolled,  they 
assemble  in  mass  meeting.  They  choose  officers  and  under- 
take one  or  more  pieces  of  war  work.  Not  yet  are  they  an 
official  body.  "Evidence  of  accomplishment"  is  required  be- 
fore the  local  community  council  receives  its  charter,  together 
with  a  certificate  of  national  service,  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  constituting  it  the  official  and  only  Council  of  National 
Defense  within  its  district.  From  this  point  on  it  is  "sink  or 
swim."     The  local  council  is  its  own  master,  though  it  may 
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be  deprived  of  official  status  if  it  fails  to  do  work  or  passes 
resolutions  of  Bolshevilci  savoring. 

The  Bellevue-Gramercy  area  contains  about  one-seventieth 
of  New  York  city's  population.  It  is  mentioned  for  illustra- 
tive purposes.  We  must  now  consider  the  machinery  for 
organizing  local  councils  and  guiding  them. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  requested  New  York  city 
officially  to  promote  community  councils.  The  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  formed  and  empowered  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Community  Councils  and  on  Coordination  of  War 
Work,  whose  offices  are  in  the  Municipal  building.  This 
committee  has  for  its  chairman  George  Gordon  Battle,  for  its 
temporary  director  Albert  Shiels;  among  its  members  are 
Lawson  Purdy,  Lilian  D.  Wald,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Rumsey,  representatives  of  labor,  etc.,  and  various  offi- 
cials of  the  city  administration.  This  committee  will  in  no 
sense  govern  the  community  councils.  It  will  promote  them, 
give  them  official  status,  render  various  technical  and  whole- 
sale services  to  them  and  mediate  between  these  local  organiza- 
tions of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  centralized  war  agencies  on  the  other. 

This  executive  committee  brings  together  the  organized  peo- 
ple and  the  cooperating  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  the 
following  way:  There  is  a  City  Advisory  Committee  of  agen- 
cies (national,  state,  municipal,  and  private)  divided  into 
functional  sub-committees,  and  this  committee  with  its  func- 
tional groups  is  duplicated  through  boroughs,  districts,  and 
ultimately  down  to  the  small  area  of  the  local  community 
council — there  will  be  over  four  hundred  local  councils.  In 
the  reverse  direction,  the  local  councils  (the  individual  citizens, 
organized  in  corporate  form,  as  distinct  from  the  advisory 
councils  of  agencies)  are  represented  by  elected  delegates,  up 
through  the  districts  and  boroughs  to  the  Greater  New  York 
Community  Council.  The  membership  of  the  citizen  organi- 
zations will  naturally  break  up  into  groupings  which  will  cor- 
respond to  the  groupings  of  agencies,  but  a  citizen  group  which 
has  war  finance  for  its  chosen  task,  and  another  group  which 
has  food  conservation  or  health  or  protection,  will  be  forced 
by  the  nature  of  the  local  organization  constantly  to  join  in 
mass  meetings  or  deliberative  meetings  having  to  do  with  the 
program  of  the  local  council  as  distinct  from  anything  else. 

The  above  dry  details  are  given  because  other  cities  may 
care  to  know. 

The  Chicago  Plan 

Chicago  has  developed  "neighborhood  committees  of  de- 
fense" through  a  simpler  process,  by  which  active  citizens  were 
designated  in  each  draft  board  district.  (There  are  ninety- 
five  such  districts  in  Cook  county,  of  which  eighty-six  are  in 
Chicago.)  These  active  citizens  were  chosen  by  district  or- 
ganizers sent  out  from  the  Cook  county  Auxiliary  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Council  of  Defense.  The  district  organization  con- 
tains potentially  the  whole  of  citizenship,  but  as  the  draft 
board  is  too  large  a  unit  for  community  council  purposes,  the 
district  organization  is  required  to  break  up  into  neighborhood 
committees.  Neighborhood  committees  are  required  to  main- 
tain standing  committees  identical  with  those  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense;  the  chairman  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
mittee is  elected  and  he  in  turn  appoints  these  neighborhood 
standing  committees,  which  elect  their  own  chairmen,  and  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  become  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  exemption  district  organization.  In 
brief,  the  Chicago  plan  differs  from  the  New  York  city  plan 
in  that  it  does  not  aim  to  secure  a  parallel  and  coordinate 
existence  of  (a)  the  organized  citizenship  and  (b)  the  or- 
ganized social  agencies  of  every  kind,  but  instead  it  organizes 


the  citizenship  in  a  form  which  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  the  Chicago  method,  while 
easier  to  get  into  prompt  operation,  fails  to  meet  the  great  un- 
derlying problems  of  citizenship  in  American  cities — the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  the  administrative  officials  of  government 
and  the  trained  workers  of  social  agencies  into  such  a  relation 
with  the  people  in  small  districts  that  a  contagion  of  technical 
interest  may  become  possible,  until  the  laity  share  the  enthus- 
iasms of  the  expert  and  the  expert  becomes  in  a  true  local  sense 
the  adviser  and  servant  of  the  citizen.  Democracy  cannot  be 
permanent  if  science.,  as  organized  in  our  complicated  govern- 
mental and  philanthropic  work,  runs  in  one  channel,  while 
popular  effort  runs  in  another  channel,  with  only  a  casual  in- 
flux of  popularity  into  expertness  or  of  expertness  into  popu- 
larity. 

More  Details  About  New  York  City 

To  return  to  New  York  city.  One  important  task  of  the 
central  office  of  community  councils  (the  Executive  Committee 
on  Community  Councils  and  on  Coordination  of  War  Work) 
has  already  been  carried  out.  This  is  the  institution  of  a  cen- 
tral information  bureau,  whose  data,  on  standardized  forms, 
can  be  sent  daily  or  weekly  to  the  office  of  each  local  com- 
munity council.  This  information  bureau  is  jointly  main- 
tained by  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  and  the  Commu- 
nity Councils'  Executive  Committee.  Its  scope  is  wide — the 
war  policies,  the  demands  and  requests  of  the  government; 
the  organization,  personnel  and  need  for  voluntary  workers 
of  all  war  agencies;  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  war;  the  social  resources 
through  which  any  personal  need  growing  out  of  the  war  may 
be  met.  The  peace-time  Community  Clearing  House  of  New 
York  city  has  thus  become  an  official  reality,  no  longer  a  dem- 
onstration office  privately  maintained.  For  social  work  to- 
day is  war  work,  and  all  personal  need  is  involved  with  the 
war. 

A  further  item,  regarding  the  determination  of  community 
areas,  will  be  of  interest.  The  New  York  city  executive  com- 
mittee brooded  long  over  the  problem  "What  is  an  ideal  social 
area  or  working  district  for  local  councils?"  Its  secretary, 
Mildred  Taylor,  compiled  the  boundaries  of  no  less  than 
thirty-four  war  work  and  public  organizations  which  do  their 
city-wide  work  on  a  district  basis.  No  two  of  the  sets  of  areas 
coincided.  Walter  Laidlaw,  of  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
superimposed  on  one  map  these  conflicting  boundaries.  Then 
the  Department  of  Compulsory  Attendance  drafted  out  on 
large  maps  a  new  set  of  hypothetical  boundaries,  fixed  by  ho- 
mogeneity of  population.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  com- 
munity council  boundaries  must  grow,  by  a  cleavage  process, 
as  the  membership  grew  more  numerous.  The  jumble  of  con- 
flicting administrative  areas  remains,  involving  much  waste  of 
effort  and  loss  of  the  benefits  of  team  work. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  real  aim  of  all  these  preparations. 
Community  councils  are  groups  of  citizens  who  are  indi- 
vidually rendering  service  and  who  in  addition  are  taking  a 
group  responsibility.  They  are  individually  enrolled,  they  re- 
ceive a  very  attractive  silvered  button,  and  with  their  enroll- 
ment officers  they  puzzle  over  a  registration  card  which  is  their 
permanent  record  of  service  promised  and  rendered.  (The 
enrollment  officers  may  be  visiting  nurses,  or  policemen,  min- 
isters, school  principals  or  representatives  of  political  parties.) 
This  record  card  is  a  vocational  and  avocational  chart,  and  to 
register  on  it  the  citizen  must  read  a  list  of  all  kinds  of  war 
organizations  and  war  services,  and  in  addition  must  decide 
whether  he  is  competent  and  willing,  for  example,  to  do  house- 
to-house  canvassing,  interpreting,  typewriting  and  telephoning. 
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to  purvey  information,  to  organize  clubs,  to  play  the  piano  or 
lead  a  chorus,  to  give  medical  or  legal  advice  or  nurses'  aid, 
and  so  on  through  a  list  of  specific  utilities.  He  must  even 
state  the  amount  of  time  and  the  hours  and  days  he  promises 
to  be  available,  and  the  record  card  provides  for  a  listing  of 
all  his  assignments  with  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  out  what  he  undertook. 

Thereupon,  the  enrolled  citizen  pays  ten  cents  for  his  badge 
and  literature,  and  is  immediately  placed  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
disposal  of  the  war  organization  which  needs  his  kind  of  ability. 

He  is  not  yet  a  member  of  a  community  council.  Enroll- 
ments must  accumulate,  and  then  a  mass  meeting  is  called. 
With  his  neighbors,  he  organizes  his  own  community  council, 
chooses  his  officers,  levies  on  himself  and  his  fellow-members 
the  dues  which  are  needed  for  local  work. 

Measuring  Citizenship 
The  central  executive  committee  does  not  merely  pass  on 
whether  members  have  been  enrolled  or  whether  they  have 
gone  through  the  form  of  becoming  organized.  It  passes  on 
whether  the  local  council  gets  work  out  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. What  degree  of  attainment,  individual  and  collective, 
will  entitle  a  group  to  become  the  official  council  of  defense 
and  to  keep  its  prerogatives,  will  be  determined  by  experience. 
This  task  of  measuring  citizenship  by  some  other  standard  than 
party  allegiance  or  professions  of  virtue  or  by  an  indifferent 
submissiveness  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  will  be  one  of 
the  fascinating  and  brain-racking  problems  of  the  permanent 
director  who  may  succeed  Dr.  Shiels  in  the  New  York  city 
work  after  the  middle  of  October. 

This  series  of  articles  must  close  with  a  mention  of  two 
kinds  of  problems  that  lie  ahead  of  the  community  councils. 

First,  will  these  councils  be  able  to  pay  their  own  way,  think 
out  their  own  opportunities  for  service,  contribute  to  the  de- 
fining of  national  tasks?  It  has  been  a  great  hope  but  a  far 
hope,  through  these  last  ten  years — the  hope  that  average  peo- 
ple, locally  associated  in  a  continuous  way  for  public  work, 
might  introduce  a  new,  a  crucial  factor  into  our  American 
life.  There  has  been  progress.  One  statistical  fact  alone  is 
suggestive.  New  York  city,  six  years  ago,  began  to  shift  its 
school  extension  work,  or  parts  of  it,  onto  a  basis  of  local  self- 
government  and  self-support.  The  evening  lectures  have  not 
yet  been  thus  treated.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
night  schools.  The  recreation  and  neighborhood  centers  in 
public  schools  have  been  courageously  handled,  and  with  the 
result  that  a  public  appropriation  reduced  by  approximately 
two-thirds  is  purchasing  a  volume  of  wholesome  after-school 
activity  multiplied  by  about  four.  The  purchasing  power  of 
a  taxpayer's  dollar  has  been  increased  twelvefold.  This 
achievement  is  only  a  hint  of  what  would  have  been  accom- 
plished if  night  schools,  lecture  centers  and  recreation  centers 
had  been  treated  as  one  problem,  and  developed  on  a  broad 
basis  of  neighborhood  control  with  an  overhead  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Many  other  cities,  and  still  more  the  rural  districts,  have 
rivaled  or  exceeded  this  achievement  of  New  York  city. 

In  other  words,  the  practicability  of  a  local,  voluntary,  con- 
tinuous, enthusiastic  democracy,  which  goes  beyond  mass  meet- 
ings and  carries  out  real  quantities  of  work,  has  been  demon- 
strated. But  the  total  result  has  been  negligible,  when  meas- 
ured against  the  total  population  and  against  the  vast  com- 
plexity of  the  social  enterprise. 

The  world  war  is  accomplishing  many  impossibilities.  This 
universal  and  immediate  realization  of  democracy  in  local  com- 
munities, which  even  yet  has  the  quality  of  a  dazzling  and 
forlorn  adventure,  may  prove  to  be  one  more  impossibility 
which  the  conditions  of  war  have  overcome.     Much  will  de- 


pend on  leadership  and  on  a  combination  of  practicability  and 
audacity  in  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  community 
council  movement. 

The  community  health  program,  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
article,  is  suggestive  in  this  connection.  This  program  was 
worked  out  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  consultation  with  the  Community 
Clearing  House,  was  adopted  by  the  organizations  working  in 
the  Bellevue-Gramercy  area  ,and  most  of  it  has  now  been  em- 
bodied, along  with  many  other  features,  in  a  coordinate  na- 
tional health  program  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  program  aims  first  at  the  creation  of  a  popular  consensus 
that  health  work  is  war  work,  that  there  is  an  emergency  in 
health,  and  that  this  emergency  can  be  met,  but  only  through 
adopting  unconventional  measures.  Among  these  measures  are 
the  enlistment  of  all  practicing  physicians  in  a  national  home 
service,  where  they  would  work  in  groups  under  consultants 
and  would  ideally  work  in  the  outpatient  departments  of  the 
hospitals.  Most  of  these  doctors  are  without  hospital  con- 
nection, yet  these  doctors  are  treating  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

This  plan  cannot  be  argued  here.  Those  who  know  hos- 
pital organization  and  tradition,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  prejudices  against  medical  advertising  and  with  the  laws 
against  the  corporate  practice  of  medicine,  will  recognize  that 
it  is,  as  above  suggested,  an  "unconventional"  program.  The 
community  health  plan  goes  further  and  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  children's  army  of  home  defense,  to  which  children  will 
be  admitted  only  after  they  have  passed  a  physical  examina- 
tion, and  the  first  duty  of  the  home  army  would  be  to  bring  its 
disqualified  members  up  to  physical  standard.  Such  a  plan 
would  force  attention  back  from  the  diagnosis  of  juvenile  ills 
to  their  effective  treatment  and  would  check  the  enthusiasm 
for  mere  compilation  of  diagnostic  statistics  in  our  public 
health  and  public  school  work  and  through  the  Children's 
Year.  It  would  necessitate  a  real  facing  out  of  .the  problems 
of  feeding  or  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  the  chil- 
dren, one-third  or  more  of  all,  who  might  be  diagnosed  as  unfit. 

This  program,  with  other  features,  is  conceived  as  a  pro- 
gram of  work  to  be  taken  up  by  the  organized  neighborhood — 
by  the  people  themselves  in  community  councils.  It  is  as  yet 
only  a  program.  The  usual  difficulty  of  raising  the  money 
for  getting  things  started  has  stayed  the  feet  of  the  War  Con- 
gress on  Health.  If  such  a  program  as  this  can  be  in  spirit 
and  truth  "put  across"  by  community  councils,  the  furthest 
visions  of  community  counciL  pioneers  will  have  been  justified. 

A  Force  for  Cohesion 
Our  second  and  final  problem  is  the  one  which  looms  in 
the  background  of  every  discussion  of  community  councils.  If 
the  people  are  given  freedom  in  war  time,  which  means  free- 
dom to  be  acted  upon  by  politicians  and  agitators,  if  they  are 
led  collectively  to  pay  attention  to  the  hardships  of  their  life 
at  home,  to  think  of  the  food  question,  the  rent  question — will 
the  result  be  a  loss  of  morale,  a  distraction  of  attention  from 
our  one  mighty  task? 

Here  we  are  forcibly  led  back  to  a  consideration  of  why 
America  is  fighting  this  war  and  how  she  is  fighting  it.  That 
community  councils  have  been  made  a  national  policy  is  only 
one  of  a  score  of  proofs  that  our  nation's  leaders  mean  to  win 
the  war  for  democracy  by  methods  of  democracy.  They  mean 
that  the  scope  of  social  justice  shall  be  broadened,  not  nar- 
rowed, during  the  war;  that  the  volume  of  individual  life 
shall  be  increased,  not  diminished.  Since  this  is  the  truth,  is 
there  any  reason  to  fear  about  community  councils  ?  There 
is  a  reason  to  fear,  if  those  charged  with  the  development  of 
{Continued  on  page  725) 
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CHARITY  organization  workers  are  growing  dis- 
satisfied with  their  name.  Many  of  them  have 
adopted  new  titles  for  their  societies  and  many 
others  are  considering  the  step.  At  the  recent 
Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Charity  there  was  great  demand  that  the  whole  move- 
ment find  a  more  appropriate  way  of  describing  itself. 

This  is  significant.  A  change  of  name  is  one  of  the  most 
radical  things  an  organization  can  undertake.  Usually  such 
a  change  is  decided  upon  only  after  long  deliberation.  The 
protracted  debate  which  preceded  the  discarding  of  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  favor  of  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  an  apt  illustration  of  this. 
Ordinarily  names,  like  trademarks,  increase  in  value  with  use. 
They  are  not  lightly  chosen.  Presumably  they  are  selected 
because  they  are  descriptive  or  for  some  other  definite  raison 
d'etre. 

That  charity  organization  workers  should  now  be  seeking 
a  change  in  name  argues,  therefore,  a  motive  more  urgent 
than  mere  weariness  of  a  title  that,  in  America,  has  served 
for  more  than  a  generation.  With  some  persons,  to  be  sure, 
this  desire  comes  from  a  feeling  that  the  word  charity  casts 
a  reproach  upon  those  who  are  helped.  With  most  of  the 
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members  of  charity  organization  societies,  however — particu- 
larly those  in  the  larger  cities — the  demand  has  arisen  from  a 
realization  that  charity  organization  today  is  different  from 
what  it  was  when  modern  social  work  began. 

Originally,  charity  organization  meant  precisely  what  the 
words  indicate.  The  society  was  an  agency  for  "organizing 
charity."  It  was  started  as  an  antidote  for  the  haphazard 
giving  of  relief  current  in  most  parts  of  the  country  half  a 
century  ago.  Relief  for  families  and  individuals  in  their 
homes,  as  contrasted  with  institutional  care,  was  what  many 
of  the  founders  of  the  charity  organization  movement  under- 
stood by  charity.  Nevertheless,  there  were  those  for  whom 
the  word  held  the  same  spiritual  meaning  as  it  had  for  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  of 
Glasgow.  Moreover,  the  ideals  of  such  women  as  Octavia 
Hill  and  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  are  essentially  the  ideals  of 
charity  organization  today,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  statement  made  by  Miss  Hill  in  1869: 

By  knowledge  of  character  is  meant  more  than  whether  a  man  is 
a  drunkard  or  a  woman  is  dishonest;  it  means  knowledge  of  the 
passions,  hopes,  and  history  of  people;  where  the  temptation  will 
touch  them,  what  is  the  little  scheme  they  have  made  of  their  lives, 
or  would  make  if  they  had  encouragement;  what  training  long  past 
phases  of  their  lives  may  have  afforded;  how  to  move,  touch,  teach 
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them.  Our  memories  and  our  hopes  are  more  truly  factors  of  our 
lives  than  we  often   remember.1 

Beginnings  of  the  Scientific  Method 

In  general,  the  charity  organization  endeavored,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  see  that  families,  irrespective  of  their  needs,  did 
not  receive  relief  simultaneously  from  different  agencies,  each 
ignorant  of  what  the  others  were  doing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  attempted  to  save  families  from  dependency  by  offering 
them  friendly  counsel  and  opportunity  to  work.  Investiga- 
tion was  one  of  the  means  used  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
through  the  introduction  of  this  principle  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  was  the  first  agency  to  apply  the  scientific 
method  to  charitable  work.  It  is,  therefore,  readily  under- 
standable that  the  society  should  have  stood  out  in  decided 
contrast  from  the  soup  kitchens  and  what  in  one  city  were 
called  the  "minor  charities"  of  those  days.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason  why  to  many  uninformed  persons  charity  organiza- 
tion is  a  generic  term.  The  classified  section  of  the  Philadel- 
phia telephone  directory,  for  example,  lists  everything  from 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  to  the  Consumers'  League 
under  the  heading  Charity  Organizations. 

As  the  charity  organization  society  became  known  as  an 
investigating  agency  the  contributing  public  of  our  large  cities 
began  to  turn  to  it  for  information,  not  only  about  individuals, 
but  also  about  organizations  that  were  applying  for  funds. 
Largely  because  of  this  the  society  came  to  be  regarded,  par- 
ticularly by  business  men,  as  an  overlord  of  charitable  activity. 
Charity  organization  was  taken  to  mean  coordination,  regula- 
tion and  systematization  of  all  social  work,  whether  concerned 
with  the  giving  of  relief  or  not. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  charity  organization  society  has 
never  functioned  in  so  broad  a  way  as  this.  It  has  organized 
relief  for  individual  families,  and  first  through  the  case  con- 
ference, later  through  the  development  of  confidential  ex- 
changes, has  eliminated  duplication  and  enabled  agencies  to 
cooperate  in  helping  the  same  household ;  it  has  helped  to 
inaugurate  many  other  social  movements,  but,  except  for  its 
service  in  reporting  to  its  members  upon  the  status  of  charita- 
ble enterprises,  it  has  not  operated  in  large  cities  toward  a 
regulation  of  social  work.  In  towns  and  small  cities  where 
the  charity  organization  society  is  often  the  only  social  agency, 
its  responsibilities  are,  of  course,  much  greater. 

The  conception  of  charity  organization  as  the  organization 
of  all  charity  was  strengthened  in  the  mind  of  the  public  by 
the  activity  of  the  charity  organization  movement  during  the 
period  of  social  reform  which  developed  in  the  second  decade 
of  its  history.  The  charity  of  earlier  centuries  had  sought 
little  more  than  the  satisfaction  which  the  giver  drew  from 
the  gift.  At  best  its  only  effort  at  analysis  lay  in  what  attempt 
it  may  have  made  to  distinguish  the  "worthy"  from  the  "un- 
worthy" poor.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  that  was  fostered  by 
charity  organization  led  its  disciples  to  question  the  necessity 
for  much  of  the  misery  that  they  found  in  their  association 
with  families  in  distress.  As  a  result  they  threw  themselves 
energetically  into  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  which  attained,  perhaps,  its  most  dramatic  achieve- 
ment in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey. 

During  this  period  charity  organization  societies  engaged 
in  housing  campaigns,  in  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  the  elimination  of  the  loan  shark,  for  child  labor 
legislation  and  for  many  other  social  reforms.  In  those  days 
the  only  well  established  modern  social  agencies  were  usually 
the  settlement  and  the  charity  organization  society.  There 
were   almost   no   national   organizations.      Upon   the   charity 


organization  society,  because  it  was  city-wide  in  operation,  fell 
great  responsibility  for  awakening  the  public  to  the  need  for 
changes  in  social  conditions.  Consequently,  in  many  munici- 
palities, it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  social  work,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  better  name  charity  organization  was 
thought  to  be  an  appropriate  title. 

Meanwhile,  experience  in  helping  families  showed  that 
work  for  individuals  had  vastly  greater  possibilities  than  were 
involved  in  the  detection  of  fraud  or  in  the  focusing  of  relief 
upon  those  who  needed  it.  Given  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances and  characteristics  of  a  family,  of  its  heredity  and 
environment,  its  experience  and  its  capacity,  great  things  could 
be  accomplished  by  opening  to  it  opportunity  for  employment, 
health,  recreation,  education  and  inspiration.  Profiting  by 
the  advances  that  were  being  made  in  medical  and  mental 
diagnosis,  charity  organization  workers  began  to  perceive  how 
far  they  could  go  toward  obtaining  a  thorough  understanding 
of  a  family's  needs  and  possibilities.  The  technique  of  what 
is  now  known  as  social  diagnosis  grew  toward  maturity. 
Physicians  and  specialists  in  other  fields  touching  upon  social 
work  came  to  see  the  value  of  this  method ;  hospital  social 
service  developed.  Case  work  was  used  in  the  placing  out  of 
children  and  in  the  work  of  probation  officers.  Soon,  whereas 
once  the  charity  organization  society  had  been  the  only  case- 
working  agency,  it  was  now  surrounded  in  the  larger  cities  by 
scores  of  organizations  using  substantially  the  same  technique. 

The  Registration  Bureau 

Thus,  almost  automatically,  the  problem  of  the  wise  giving 
of  relief  has  been  approaching  nearer  to  a  solution.  Most 
specialized  agencies  administer  relief  in  one  form  or  another — 
and  administer  it  with  increasing  effectiveness.  They  realize 
as  keenly  as  did  the  founders  of  the  charity  organization 
movement  the  need  for  coordination  in  work  with  individuals. 
They  want  to  undertake  the  care  of  families  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  for  those  families 
by  other  social  agencies.  If  the  registration  bureau,  confi- 
dential exchange,  social  service  exchange,  or  by  whatever  name 
the  medium  for  bringing  this  knowledge  to  social  workers  is 
called,  were  to  be  discontinued  tomorrow,  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city  would  almost  certainly  begin  at  once  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  bureau,  whether  the  charity  organization 
society  were  there  to  lead  in  such  a  movement  or  not.  In 
1917  only  eighteen  of  the  thirty-three  cities  having  social 
service  exchanges  conducted  this  exchange  exclusively  under 
the  auspices  of  the  charity  organization  society.  Chambers 
of  commerce,  financial  federations,  city  departments  and  a 
variety  of  other  agencies  conducted  the  exchanges  in  other 
cities.2 

In  Philadelphia  the  exchange  is  supported  as  an  independent 
organization  by  the  body  of  case-working  agencies.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  such  an  exchange  is  not  more 
appropriately  maintained  in  this  way  than  by  one  agency  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Certainly,  where  the  former  plan  is 
in  use  an  important  phase  of  charity  organization  has  become 
a  function  of  the  whole  group  of  social  agencies  dealing  with 
individuals. 

Similarly,  in  many  cities  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  tak- 
ing over  part  of  the  work  of  informing  the  contributing 
public  about  the  character  of  societies  appealing  for  funds. 
The  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  state  governments  and 
the  municipal  governments  are  in  various  ways  absorbing  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  public  of  the  reliability  and 
proper  conduct  of  local  social  work.      Charity  organization 


'Social    Diagnosis,   Mary   E.    Richmond.      P.    30. 


:1917  Report  upon  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  presented  by  John  Sollen- 
berger  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Service 
Exchanges,    Pittsburgh,   June,    1917. 
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societies  are  feeling  more  and  more  keenly  the  incongruity  of 
reporting  to  persons  other  than  their  own  contributors  about 
social  agencies  appealing  for  funds,  when  the  society  itself  is 
constantly  asking  for  subscriptions.  Moreover,  this  function 
of  reporting  has  at  best  been  a  negative  method  of  organizing 
charity. 

In  the  field  of  social  reform,  also,  the  organizing  activity 
(if  it  may  properly  be  called  this)  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion society  has  been  modified  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  legislative  and  propagandist  agencies.  There  are  housing 
associations,  child  labor  committees,  consumers'  leagues,  anti- 
tuberculosis societies,  mental  hygiene  committees  and  many 
other  specialists  in  work  for  improving  social  conditions. 
Seldom  is  a  need  discovered  that  does  not  fall  into  the  province 
of  some  established  organization,  and  when  a  battle  is  on 
which  affects  the  whole  group  of  social  agencies  all  social 
workers  join  in  the  defense  or  attack  as  the  emergency  may 
direct.  The  settlement  in  its  neighborhood,  the  charity 
organization  society  in  the  city  at  large,  no  longer  fight  alone. 
They  now  enter  the  struggle  as  members  of  a  group.  The 
day  of  single  action  is  passing.  The  principle  of  the  league 
of  nations  has  its  application  in  social  work. 

While  in  many  towns  the  charity  organization  society,  be- 
cause it  is  often  the  only  non-institutional  agency,  necessarily 
acts  as  the  leader  in  obtaining  social  reforms,  in  the  large 
cities  it  can  achieve  the  greatest  good  by  recognizing  that  this 
is  the  function  of  the  group  rather  than  of  any  one  agency. 
Its  opportunities  in  the  field  of  cooperative  action  are  un- 
limited. It  is  almost  universally  the  largest  case  working 
organization  and  one  of  the  few  that  are  city  wide.  In  gen- 
eral, it  has  more  families  and  individuals  under  care  than  any 
other.  It  has  the  largest  budget  and  the  largest  staff.  It 
has  the  greatest  number  of  volunteer  workers.  During  the 
war  there  is,  of  course,  the  exception  of  the  Home  Service 
Section  of  the  Red  Cross,  which,  however,  looks  to  the  charity 
organization  society  both  as  a  source  of  supply  for  workers 
and  as  its  chief  training  center.  Moreover,  although  there 
are  many  case  work  agencies,  most  of  them  are  specialists. 
While  it  is  true  that  often  through  their  specialty  they  ap- 
proach the  needs  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  yet  at  present  the 
charity  organization  society  is  the  one  agency  which  devotes 
itself  primarily  to  the  organization  of  disorganized  families. 
One  need  only  read  the  records  of  a  variety  of  case  working 
agencies  to  recognize  this  distinguishing  trait  of  charity  organi- 
zation. Its  worker  takes  into  consideration  all  the  needs  of 
the  household,  as  contrasted  with  the  hospital  social  service 
visitor,  for  example,  whose  interest  would  be  mainly  in  the 
health  of  that  family.  There  are  many  indications,  however, 
that  the  work  of  the  specialized  agency  will  ultimately  take 
it  into  the  whole  problem  of  the  home,  but  for  a  long  time  to 
come  there  will  be  great  need  for  the  emphasis  which  the 
charity  organization  society  places  upon  the  family  as  a  unit. 

The  Opportunity  for  Discovery 

The  variety  and  number  of  difficulties  which  family  work 
presents  make  the  charity  organization  society  the  natural 
place  for  experiment  and  discovery  in  the  field  of  case  work. 
The  very  size  of  its  task  and  of  its  staff  give  it  greater 
facilities  for  trying  new  things  than  any  other  agency.  The 
possibilities  for  doing  better  work  with  individuals  have  only 
been  touched.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  much  work 
with  people  we  have  yet  done.  Chiefly  it  has  been  work  for 
people.  Charity  organization  workers  have  been  proficient  in 
finding  out  the  immediate  causes  of  a  family's  trouble.  They 
have  been  active  in  securing  medical  treatment  and  conva- 
lescent care  for  the  sick,  in  providing  employment,  recreation 


and  the  many  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  wholesome 
life ;  but  they  have  still  to  find  the  springs  of  motive,  the 
means  of  changing  habit,  of  strengthening  will,  of  helping 
the  individual  to  become  master  of  himself.  Perhaps  com- 
plete achievement  here  is  impossible.  Doubtless  the  limitations 
of  human  nature  are  greater  than  any  cure.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  out  of  the  unknown  and  the  impossible  that  all  discovery 
comes,  and  certainly  this  is  the  most  fascinating  direction  to 
which  to  turn  our  steps. 

Case  Work  and  Social  Reform 

Where  there  is  research  and  experiment  and  an  abundance 
of  clinical  material  there  also  is  the  place  for  teaching.  Schools 
of  social  work  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  to  which  they  may  send  students  for  training; 
but  if  the  charity  organization  society  continues  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  work  and  pushes  its  discoveries  in  the 
direction  now  taken  by  its  most  progressive  thinkers,  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  chief  source  of  field  work. 

The  same  reason  which  makes  the  charity  organization 
society  useful  as  a  training  center  selects  it  also  as  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  medium  for  interpreting  to  the  public  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  in 
human  relationships.  Democracy  cannot  rely  upon  waves 
of  social  reform  for  success  in  governing  itself.  No  perma- 
nent gain  can  be  made  where  there  is  not  a  foundation  of 
technical  capacity.  The  public  must  be  taught  to  approach 
social  problems  as  the  physician  approaches  physical  or  mental 
disorder.  One  of  the  great  services  of  the  late  Prof.  Carleton 
H.  Parker  lay  in  his  convincing  the  lumber  companies  of  the 
northwest  that  the  strikes  which  were  occurring  among  their 
workmen  should  not  be  regarded  as  spontaneous  and  causeless 
exhibitions  of  human  depravity,  but  rather  as  symptoms  of  in- 
dustrial disease.  Similarly,  people  must  be  helped  to  realize 
that  the  fact  that  a  family  is  not  maintaining  itself  as_an 
independent  unit  is  an  evidence  of  social  ill-health.  The 
place  of  case  work  in  the  modern  state  must  be  made  clear 
to  the  public,  and  what  more  appropriate  medium  for  ex- 
pounding this  is  there  than  the  charity  organization  society  ? 

The  abundance  of  interpretative  material  which  the  socie- 
ties' records  offer  for  this  purpose  must  not  lead  us  to  the  old 
fallacy  that  they  supply  the  fact  basis  for  social  reform.  They 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  useful  for  general  statistical  treat- 
ment. They  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  helping 
people.  A  record  is  taken  that  the  best  may  be  done  for  the 
family.  Consequently,  case  records  are  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  helpful  in  many 
campaigns  for  social  reform — in  particular,  in  recent  propa- 
ganda for  health  insurance.  The  charity  organization  society 
will  continue  to  serve  social  reform  as  long  as  it  remains 
important,  in  conceiving  and  executing  laws,  to  know  what 
their  effect  will  be  and  what  their  influence  is  upon  the  lives 
of  individual  families — upon  John  Jones  and  Tom  Brown — 
or  perhaps  more  accurately,  upon  Tony  Carrero  and  Vladislaus 
Kawalski. 

But  in  addition  to  this  essentially  passive  service  the  charity 
organization  movement  must  continue  to  drive  ahead  in  the 
field  of  social  reform.  Indeed  one  of  the  points  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity 
was  that  the  movement  should  feel  a  definite  responsibility 
for  pushing  reforms  affecting  the  family  as  an  institution. 
The  charity  organization  society  should  always  be  ready  to 
use  its  influence  in  campaigns  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions ;  only  in  view  of  the  presence  of  other  social  agencies 
its  activity  will  be  expressed  in  cooperative  effort.  Instead  of 
operating  independently  it  can  achieve  greater  results  by  am- 
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tributing  its  ideas  and  its  energies  to  the  common  pool.  Not 
what  the  society  accomplishes  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions,  but  what  the  group  of  social  agencies  of  which  it 
is  one  part  has  achieved  will  be  its  satisfaction. 

This,  then,  may  well  be  the  immediate  future  of  charity 
organization  in  large  cities — cooperative  action  for  social  re- 
form, the  interpretation  of  case  work,  the  training  of  case 
workers,  effort  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  of  caring  for 
individuals,  and  continued  emphasis  upon  the  family  and  upon 
the  maintenance  of  family  life. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  charity  organization  workers 
should  desire  a  new  name?  What  the  name  should  be  can 
be  decided  only  after  much  exchange  of  opinion.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Charity  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  scope  and  plan  of 
the  movement — and  doubtless  there  will  be  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  spring  a  debate  upon  change  of  title  quite  as 
vivid  and  interesting  as  that  which  accompanied  the  birth  of 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Perhaps  an  appropriate 
name  would  be  one  that  suggests  the  family  and  also  the 
idea  of  case  work.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  whatever 
is  selected  be  descriptive  and  of  help  in  interpreting  the 
society's  function  to  the  general  public  and  to  social 
workers. 

At  best,  any  name  that  is  chosen  will  be  short-lived.  For 
charity  organization,  if  it  continues  to  be  active,  will  also 
continue  to  change.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  that  the  names 
of  social  agencies,  instead  of  mellowing  with  age  to  a  pic- 
turesque usefulness — as,  for  instance,  have  such  words  as 
tavern  and  inn — should  become  merely  inconveniently  out  of 
date.  But,  then,  that  is  the  penalty  of  growth.  After  all, 
organization  and  title  are  only  means  to  an  end.  The  best 
social  worker  is  he  who  is  prepared  to  abandon  both  in  the 
interest  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  healthy  and  assuring  state  of 
mind  that,  facing  the  facts  as  they  •  present  themselves,  is 
ready  to  adopt  new  names  for  old. 


Women  Who  Win  the  War 

How   Courage   Born  of   Habit   and   Brave   Hearts  Set  a   German 

Shell  at  Naught 

By  Pierre  Hamp 


SEATED  at  tables  and  protected  by  white  aprons,  the 
women  are  busy  at  their  work  of  inspecting  shell  fuses. 
This  requires  good  sight  and  a  fine  touch.  The  widest 
diversity  of  human  labor  exists  between  the  tasks  of 
the  women  who  take  the  caliber  of  the  finest  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  work  of  those  who  fire  the  blast  furnaces  where  the 
metal  work  of  war  begins.  Attention  is  the  best  trade  posses- 
sion of  these  "clockmakers"  in  the  shell  factories,  for  one 
faulty  piece  may  lead  to  the  bursting  of  the  projectile  in  the 
cannon.  The  women  receive  five  francs  a  day  for  looking 
steadily  at  tiny  pieces  of  metal.  They  work  in  perfect  silence, 
their  heads  bent  over  the  desks.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
heads  of  hair,  of  all  shades  and  decked  with  combs  and  rib- 
bons, convert  the  shop,  with  its  clear  bluish  light,  into  a  glow- 
ing flower  garden.  As  much  light  as  possible  is  necessary,  and 
for  this  reason  the  daylight  is  diffused  over  the  white  walls 
through  glazed  arches. 

The  nimble  fingers  of  the  women  turn  over  the  pieces  of 
copper  while  the  gauging  rod  of  diameters,  cut  to  the  hun- 
dredth of  a  millimeter,  is  applied.  Their  bowed,  meditative 
heads  give  the  workshop  the  soothing  atmosphere  of  prayer. 
Flowers,  which  the  women  have  removed  from  their  waists, 
stand  in  glasses  on  the  table.  They  look  steadily  at  their 
tasks,  apparently  oblivious  of  their  surroundings.  Their 
silence,  their  bent  heads,  show  their  absolute  concentration. 
Their  business  it  is  to  see  well  without  magnifying  apparatus, 
and  they  almost  see  the  invisible  in  their  attentiveness.  The 
glass  would  make  all  the  pieces  appear  defective  and  good 
for  nothing. 

The  light  on  the  shining  copper  scintillates  on  the  waxed 
tables.  The  aristocracy  of  work  lies  in  its  neatness  rather  than 
in  the  salary  paid  for  it,  and  these  women  take  satisfaction  in 
keeping  their  hands  white  and  their  hair  uncovered  in  a  dust- 
less  workshop. 


u 


PON  the  calm  of  this  place  where  750  attentive  women 
worked  a  German  shell,  fired  from  a  distance  of   120 


kilometers,  burst  at  five  minutes  after  five  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  16,  1918.  It  splintered  to  fragments  the  office  of  the 
shop  superintendent,  shattered  the  wall  that  formed  the  base 
for  the  windows  of  the  shop  and  laid  low  112  workers.  The 
noise  of  falling  stools  and  the  clatter  of  copper  pieces  upon 
the  floor  accompanied  its  destruction. 

This  explosion  in  a  munition  shop  constructed  of  thin  walls 
and  large  windows,  a  shop  filled  with  women,  seemed  to  strike 
the  most  fragile  thing  it  could  find,  both  of  spirit  and  of  mat- 
ter. But  work  had  bestowed  the  gift  of  a  corporate  soul. 
Though  Paris  had  been  shaken  by  aerial  bombardments  since 
January  31,  1918 — the  explosion  of  March  15  at  la  Cour- 
neuve  and  the  firing  of  shells  from  long  distances — this  frail 
woman's  business  proved  itself  possessed  of  a  granitelike 
esprit  de  corps.  Capitulation  of  one's  conscience  is  easy  when 
one  is  afraid  and  is  accountable  only  to  one's  self,  but  here 
the  responsibility  was  to  a  multitude.  You  cannot  leave  your 
place  in  the  shop  empty,  even  though  you  are  unhurt,  and  not 
fear  the  opinion  of  your  fellows.  The  passerby  in  the  street 
can  rush  curiously  to  the  danger  or  turn  and  flee  from  it.  He 
can,  in  a  measure,  enjoy  his  fear  and  congratulate  himself  on 
the  narrow  escape  he  had.  But  in  the  accident  in  the  shop 
duty  holds  the  unhurt  worker  to  his  accustomed  place,  and  to 
this  force  is  added  the  power  of  love  and  desire  to  help  the 
wounded  with  quick  and  gentle  hands. 

Sharp  above  the  noise  of  shattered  glass  and  the  dust  of 
the  explosion  rise  the  cries  of  the  struggling  women,  but  this 
outburst  is  soon  over.  Through  the  street  door,  where  the 
more  nervous  of  the  women  huddle,  passersby  enter,  curious 
to  know  the  number  killed.  The  women  of  the  shop,  in  a 
recess  at  each  end  of  a  spiral  staircase,  have  not  been  able  to 
run  away,  and  so  get  over  the  first  fright  and  descend  quietly. 
No  one  pushes  ahead  or  falls  on  the  iron  steps.  Around  the 
fallen  the  women  gather.  With  nerves  trained  by  their  voca- 
tion they  compose  themselves.  The  doors  close  on  a  few 
frightened  women  who  have  run  a  long  distance  and  on  the 
intruders,  who  are  urged  to  go  away. 
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Many  have  been  cut  in  the  face  by  a  hail  of  flying  glass,  for 
the  factory,  built  like. a  great  lantern,  poured  itself  down  upon 
them.  Girls  with  bleeding  faces  bend  to  their  fallen  com- 
rades. Seven  of  these  are  either  dead  or  dying.  One  tries  to 
support  herself  with  her  hands  up  on  the  floor  behind  her ;  the 
arm  of  a  friend  encompasses  her  and  she  succeeds — only  to  fall 
back,  her  hair  damp,  her  mouth  open.  The  friend  lays  her 
back  on  the  floor  and  draws  away  the  arm,  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  dead,  to  support  her  own  aching  back. 

To  linger  about  the  dead  is  not  dangerous  in  this  accident, 
as  it  is  during  a  drum  fire,  when  the  first  shell  is  the  signal 
to  put  to  shelter  so  as  to  escape  others.  The  time  between 
shots  at  120  kilometers  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  for  a  second  shot  to  hit  in  the  same  place  is 
not  known  in  Paris.  The  workers  who  fled  from  the  place  of 
the  explosion  had  only  the  melancholy  thought:  "There's  no 
use  in  trying  to  save  ourselves  now ;  we  should  have  gone 
before." 

A  WOMAN  taken  with  hysterical  trembling  shakes  the 
table  on  which  she  leans,  and  the  pieces  of  fuse  vibrate 
to  her  rhythm.  Her  only  thought  is  that  she  must  remain 
because  the  others  have  remained,  yet  she  can  do  nothing  but 
tremble.  A  thin,  tubercular  woman,  noted  for  getting  tired 
easily,  takes  the  brunt  of  the  terrible  burden  and,  alone,  lifts 
her  fallen  sisters  in  her  thin  arms.  "They  are  a  weight,"  she 
says,  "but  one  cannot  leave  them  like  that."  Carried  thus, 
one  woman  with  both  liver  and  spleen  cut  suffers  so  terribly 
that  her  face  is  no  longer  recognizable  and  her  comrades  mis- 
take her  for  someone  else. 

A  bleeding  woman  draws  away  from  the  kindly  arms. 
"Thank  you,  I  am  all  right.  There  are  others  more  wounded 
than  I." 

The  massacre  which  set  the  friendly  hands  to  work  is  over. 
One  little  girl  who  is  accustomed  to  give  with  all  her  heart 
pitilessly  asks:   "Are  you  frozen  there?" 

Girls  who  are  grievously  scratched  do  not  yet  feel  their 
own  wounds  for  pity  of  the  shattered  bodies  of  the  others.  So 
rapidly  are  things  put  in  order  that  when  the  ambulance 
arrives,  thirty  minutes  after  the  explosion,  the  Red  Cross  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  load  the  seven  dead  and  eight  wounded, 
while  thirty  others  who  can  walk  have  already  bound  their 
wounds  with  handkerchiefs.  When  the  dead  have  been  car- 
ried away  and  deeds  of  devotion  no  longer  occupy  hand  and 
heart,  the  nervous  reaction  begins  and  many  women  weep. 
They  talk  excitedly  and  recall  their  experiences,  their  imagi- 
nation adding  to  the  realities  which  they  have  seen. 

The  manager  announces  that  there  will  be  no  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  and  that  the  shop  will  open  on  the  following 
Monday.  Yet,  the  next  morning,  three  hundred  workers 
present  themselves  at  opening  time ;  go  to  their  places  and  put 
the  room  in  order.  Thirty  women  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  whose  tables  had  been  upset  return.  One  of  these 
is  a  woman  whose  two  companions  were  killed  on  either  side 
of  her  and  on  whom  had  trickled  the  blood  from  a  headless 
body. 

The  fragments  of  shattered  glass  make  a  luminous  heap 
in  the  yard.  Masons  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  in 
the  wall.  The  women  point  out  to  each  other  a  detail  that 
had  before  escaped  them — holes  in  the  highest  part  of  the  shop 
wall.  It  was  a  mere  stroke  of  luck  that  none  of  those  who 
were  working  on  the  raised  gallery  had  been  killed.  The 
volley  of  iron  had  passed  above  their  heads.  A  small  beam 
which  holds  up  the  roof  is  pierced  by  a  bolt  as  neatly  as  a 
sheet  of  paper  by  a  pin. 


The  usual  silence  of  the  shop  is  broken  by  the  noise  of 
tools  of  the  repairing  workmen  and  the  voices  of  the  women, 
who  are  now  chattering.  It  is  the  only  great  change  in  their 
working  manners,  their  one  departure  from  former  discipline. 
Silence  is  no  longer  possible  to  them. 

But  they  do  not  absent  themselves  from  work  except  to 
go  to  the  hospitals  to  see  their  friends. 

WHEN  they  return  they  tell  of  great  suffering.  A 
woman  of  forty-eight,  whose  intestines  touched  the 
stretcher  on  which  she  was  placed,  who  had  one  fractured 
leg  and  one  dislocated  thigh,  believes  still  that  her  body  is 
whole  and  demands:  "My  place?  Will  they  keep  it  for 
me?"  She  begs  to  be  given  the  piece  of  shell  which  she  felt 
when  it  struck  her,  not  knowing  that  to  find  it  they  must 
look  in  the  flesh  of  the  leg,  which  is  no  longer  part  of  her. 
The  doctor  has  tried  to  quiet  her  by  saying:  "It  is  a  very  small 
piece.  I  will  bring  it  to  you  tomorrow."  She  speaks  again 
of  the  souvenir,  but  she  will  not  do  so  many  times,  for 
already  her  friends  are  beginning  to  say:  "She  was  a  brave 
woman." 

One  woman  resents  the  shock  to  her  spirit  more  than  to  her 
flesh.  "I  do  not  suffer,"  she  says.  "I  have  been  strengthened 
more  than  otherwise." 

The  first  word  of  one  young  girl  to  those  who  visit  her  is: 
"I  have  drunk  champagne." 

In  all  their  suffering  these  women  are  not  indignant.  In 
their  ready  endurance,  the  depth  of  their  terrible  resignation 
is  apparent.  They  only  rest  to  return  to  their  accustomed 
work.  To  many  of  those  who  return  quickly  to  the  shop 
money  is  not  of  paramount  importance.  Nevertheless,  the 
employment  is  coveted  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  work  and 
the  pay  for  the  short  day,  at  the  time  of  hiring,  the  750  were 
chosen  from  5,000  applicants.  Still,  poverty  is  not  the  real 
reason  for  taking  up  so  quickly  work  in  a  dismantled  office 
which  is  still  disfigured  with  blood.  They  fear  that  some 
one  else  will  take  their  places.  They  cling  to  habit  as  water 
runs  down  hill.  Their  courage  in  the  perilous  and  emotional 
crises  of  the  war  comes  from  their  misery  and  also  from  their 
fondness  for  the  familiar. 

There  is  now  a  new  color  in  the  shop,  brought  by  the  linen 
of  the  wounded,  who  stop  and  talk  at  the  door.  Those 
scratched  by  the  glass  come  to  work  with  heads  and  hands 
immaculately  bandaged.  Many  white  aprons  are  missing 
among  the  dresses  of  the  workers,  who  are  beginning  again 
their  eternally  vigilant  watch  over  the  pieces  of  copper.  The 
diversity  of  costume  changes  the  appearance  of  the  place 
which  usually  takes  its  hue  from  the  hair  of  the  women  and 
the  linen  overalls  that  are  now  being  washed ;  for,  so  main 
of  them  have  been  spotted  with  blood  that  there  are  not 
enough  for  a  change. 

Three  days  after  the  explosion  only  the  wall  of  new  bricks 
marks  the  place  where  it  occurred.  The  glaziers  have  fin- 
ished putting  in  the  new  glass,  fitted  with  white  putty  in  the 
straightened  iron  window  frames.  The  desks,  regularlv 
waxed  once  a  week,  are  all  done,  and  those  where  the  heads 
of  the  women  fell,  cleansed  now  of  the  last  drop  of  blood, 
shine  with  encaustic.  There  remains  no  excitement  now 
except  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  where  the  last 
workers  to  return  search  in  the  orderly  line  on  the  table  for 
their  handbags,  hats  and  umbrellas  left  in  the  cloak  room  the 
day  of  the  explosion. 

The  shop  is  again  in  normal  order — and  silent.  At  the  back 
of  the  tables  flowers,  removed  from  the  girls'  waists,  stand 
in  the  drinking  glasses. 
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How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  A  Program  for 
the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Unemploy- 
ment 

By  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment, New  York  city.  Published  by  the 
same.      132   pp. 

SOME  day  this  war  is  going  to  be  over. 
An  army  of  several  million  soldiers 
will  be  demobilized  and  turned  back  to 
peaceful  industry.  Another  army,  vastly 
larger,  in  munitions  plants  and  in  fac- 
tories the  country  over  engaged  in  meet- 
ing the  strictly  war  needs  of  the  nation,  will 
learn  that  there  is  a  greatly  reduced  market 
or  none  at  all  for  the  things  that  they  pro- 
duce. If  no  adequate  policies  are  formu- 
lated, the  result,  during  the  period  of  re- 
adjustment, will  be  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment crisis  the  country  has  ever  experi- 
enced. If  there  is  intelligent  planning  and 
adequate  legislation,  the  evils  of  the  situ- 
ation may  be  largely  avoided. 

It  is  just  this  fact  which  gives  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  report,  How  to  Meet 
Hard  Times,  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  appointed  in  1914  by  Mayor 
Mitchel  of  New  York,  "to  deal  construc- 
tively with  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  to  prepare  against  a  recurrence  of  un- 
employment  crises." 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  A  Program 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Abnormal 
Unemployment.  There  is  need  of  sane  dis- 
cussion of  both  of  these  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem, for  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  towards  prevention  has  been 
one  of  apathy,  and  towards  relief  one  of 
hysteria.  Abnormal  unemployment,  like 
Christmas  dinners  for  the  poor,  has  fur- 
nished a  seasonal  occupation  for  emotional 
philanthropists.  It  has  called  forth  frantic 
activity  while  the  occasion  lasts,  and  by  the 
general  public  has  been  forgotten  entirely 
between  seasons.  A  problem  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  industrial  organization  of  the 
nation  and  which  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  national  disaster  when  it  becomes  ab- 
normal can  never  be  solved  by  emergency 
thinking    and    emergency   organization. 

The  prevention  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
vention of  hard  times.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished apart  from  other  accomplishments 
related  to  industrial  organization,  business 
stability  and  finance.  The  dire  effects  of  in- 
dustrial depressions  are  not  confined  to  the 
miseries  that  go  with  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment, but  are  seen  in  interferences  with  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  development  of  the 
whole  nation.  For  this  reason  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  committee's  study  is  de- 
voted to  the  kinds  of  action  by  consumers, 
employers,  financial  institutions  and  the  pub- 
lic authorities  which  will  tend  to  avert  in- 
dustrial crises.  Such  action  includes  ad- 
vance purchasing  by  consumers;  planning 
of  production  in  slack  periods,  retardation 
of  deliveries,  planning  of  improvements 
and  extensions,  and  short  time  and  similar 
devices  on  the  part  of  employers;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  stable  and  yet  flexible 
financial  system  by  financiers;  and  the  plan- 
ning of  permanent  improvements  by  public 
authorities  on  a  ten  years'  program  which 
may  be  contracted  or  expanded  in  anv  one 
year  according  to  the  state  of  the  labor 
market. 

Of  the  practicabilitv  of  many  of  these 
proposals  there  is  no  question.     All  of  them 


have  been  tried  in  this  countrv  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  planning  of  public  improve- 
ments on  a  ten  years'  program.  Judging 
from  the  somewhat  indefinite  references  in 
the  book,  one  would  infer  that  the  measures 
recommended  to  employers  have  been  em- 
ployed only  in  exceptional  instances.  Ap- 
parently, however,  some  manufacturers  have 
found  it  possible  to  use  them  with  sufficient 
success  to  justify  an  expectation  that  they 
could  be  applied  "to  larger  time  units  and 
on  a  more  extended  scale."  In  the  field  of 
finance  the  federal  reserve  act  has  given  us 
a  new  fina-ncial  system  which  promises  to 
be  effective  in  averting  panics.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  the  planning  of  public  im- 
provements on  a  ten  year  program  was  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  and 
published  as  a  separate  pamphlet.  Appar- 
ently, the  committee  gives  this  proposal  a 
leading  place  in  its  program.  It  is  inher- 
ently feasible,  and  would  in  practice  do 
much  to  relieve  the  social  pressure  of  ab- 
normal unemployment.  It  presents  difficulties 
which  are  not  insuperable,  however,  and  this 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  likely  to 
have  important  results  when  political  psy- 
chology makes  it  possible  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  prevention  of  unemployment  is  a 
more  fundamental  problem  than  its  relief. 
Nevertheless  since  measures  of  prevention 
will  wait  upon  slowly  evolving  develop- 
ments in  social  and  industrial  organization 
the  relief  of  abnormal  unemployment  is  a 
problem  of  more  immediate  interest.  In 
the  natural  course  of  things  191+  as  a  peri- 
od of  unusual  distress  due  to  unemployment 
would  be  followed  by  a  similar  period,  just 
as  it  was  preceded  by  1908,  1898  and  1894. 
It  is  certain  that  the  next  period  will  be 
hastened  by  the  war.  If  in  the  more  or  less 
brief  interim,  some  of  the  discoveries  and 
conclusions  of  the  New  York  committee 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  communitv 
thought  of  this  nation,  we  should  be  assured 
of  a  less  hysterical  handling  of  the  next 
crisis    when    it   arrives. 

Fundamentally  the  only  remedv  for  un- 
employment is  employment.  Since  there  is 
little  work  to  be  had  at  a  time  of  industrial 
crisis,  substitutes  have  to  be  found.  Aside 
from  thrift  and  other  personal  resources, 
manufactured  work  and  charitable  relief  are 
the  only  substitutes  which  human  ingenuity 
has  evolved.  The  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  applying  them  have  been  due  to 
two  things:  the  assumption  that  abnormal 
unemployment  is  no  different  in  character 
from  the  ordinary  unemployment  incidental 
to  industry  in  the  best  of  times,  and  the  as- 
sumption that  the  unemployed  are  all  alike, 
to  be  treated  as  a  group  because  they  can  be 
classed   as   a   group. 

The  difference  between  abnormal  unem- 
ployment and  ordinary  unemployment  inci- 
dental to  industry  in  ordinary  times  the  com- 
mittee makes  clear  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

The  emergency  problem  of  relief  to 
be  faced  by  the  community  at  times  o<f 
abnormal  unemployment  is  different 
from  the  normal  problem  not  only  in 
magnitude  but  also  in  character.  In- 
dividuals and  classes  of  workers  who 
are  usually  entirely  self-supporting  are 
then  driven  into  destitution.  Methods 
of  relief  which  are  suitable  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  unemployed   applicants  at 


normal  times  are  apt  to  be  not  only  in- 
adequate but  also  unsuitable  when  this 
number  suddenly  multiplies. 
The  difference  in  magnitude  makes  it  im- 
possible to  find  a  job  for  the  unemployed 
man,  the  logical  solution  of  this  problem, 
for  the  very  extent  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment is  evidence  that  jobs  are  not  to  be  had. 
Normally  the  unemployed  can  be  placed 
through  efficient  employment  exchanges.  In 
a  period  of  abnormal  unemployment  only  a 
small  number  can  be.  Regarding  the  others, 
the  problem  before  the  community  is  the 
provision  of  some  means  of  subsistence  for 
those  without  credit,  savings,  or  other  per- 
sonal resources.  Since  it  cannot  for  the 
time  being  be  self-supporting  work,  it  must 
be  some  form  of  relief.  This  is  so  obvious 
a  fact  that  two  things  inevitably  happen: 
relief  activities  become  much  more  numerous 
and  there  is  insistence  that  the  help  pro- 
vided for  the  unemployed,  whether  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  work  or  of  outright 
financial  assistance,  is  not  charity.  The  first 
creates  a  serious  problem  of  organization  and 
the  latter  leads  to  short-sighted  administra- 
tion which  may  not  only  fail  to  meet  the 
full  need  of  the  persons  aided,  but  may 
actually  be  injurious  to  them. 

The  committee's  review  of  the  first  of 
these  evils  as  it  revealed  itself  in  New  York 
city  in  1914  leads  it  to  recommend  as  part 
of  the  permanent  organization  of  the  city 
government  a  bureau  of  information  which 
should  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  relief  agen- 
cies, including  the  established  ones  and  those 
created  especially  for  the  emergency.  Its 
functions  would  be  to  carry  on  as  a  perma- 
nent responsibility  the  duties  which  the 
Mayor's  committee  as  a  temporary  body 
performed  and  to  provide,  once  an  unem- 
ployment emergency  arises,  accurate  infor- 
mation to  every  social  agency  in  the  city 
regarding  the  places  where  assistance  of 
every  kind  for  the  unemployed  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  addition,  it  would  take  the  lead 
in  bringing  the  relief  agencies  together  for 
the  development  of  a  city-wide  plan  to  pre- 
vent the  scattering  of  energies,  duplication 
of  effort,  and  some  degree  of  distrust. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  method  of  handling  the  relief 
side  of  the  unemployed  problem  is  to  ex- 
pand the  resources  of  the  agencies  who 
carry  the  normal  work  of  relief  in  the  com- 
munity. Attempts  to  create  new  machinerv. 
either  for  direct  financial  assistance  or  relief 
employment,  lead  to  confusion  and  waste. 
Obviously,  however,  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  task  makes  a  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  established  agencies  essential,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  assure  the  community 
that  they  are  prepared  to  stand  together  and 
to  develop  their  resources  to  the  uttermost 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  To  this  rep- 
resentatives of  the  large  relief  agencies  in 
New  York  city  readily  agreed  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  At  this  point 
the  question  of  a  city  bureau  which  should 
foster  such  cooperation  becomes  important. 

In  an  unemployment  crisis  there  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  articulate  demand  that  the 
city  itself  do  something  to  meet  it.  There 
are  sure  to  be  evidences  of  neglected  cases, 
especially  at  the  outset,  just  as  there  are  in 
any  disaster,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
demand  for  a  new  agency,  possibly  a  large 
relief  fund,  to  be  created  by  the  city  itself. 
The  evils  of  any  such  move  are  apparent. 
No  adequate  machinery  for  an  emergency 
can  be  created  out  of  hand,  and  such  a  plan 
is  sure  to  magnify  the  problem  by  attracting 
to  the  city  the  unemployed  of  other  places. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  city  bureau  which  was 
informed  as  to  the  established  relief  re- 
sources of  the  community,  as  to  their  capacity 
for  expansion  in  an  emergency,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  give  authoritative  reassurance 
to  a   community  clamoring  for  action.     The 
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clamor,  in  fact,  could  be  forestalled  by  the 
prompt  publication  by  the  bureau  of  the  fa- 
cilities available  and  the  terms  upon  which 
they  could  be  used  by  any  person  or  organi- 
zation in  touch  with  cases  of  distress  through 
unemployment.  By  thus  linking  the  com- 
munity's facilities  for  relief  with  the  city 
government  a  joint  leadership  is  effected 
which  ought  to  keep  down  sporadic,  emo- 
tional and  ill-administered  efforts  to  pro- 
vide  relief. 

Some  such  service  has  been  rendered  by 
the  boards  of  public  welfare  which  some 
cities  have  created.  It  should  be  made  avail- 
able in  every  city.  As  a  plan  which  defines 
a  permanent  responsibility  for  inaugurat- 
ing a  program  for  unemployment  crises 
it  is  entirely  sound  and  would  meet  an  urgent 
need. 

The  tendency  to  regard  community  ser- 
vices to  the  individual  unemployed  as  some- 
thing other  than  relief  comes  in  for  con- 
demnation. This  happens  especially  in  the 
case  of  manufactured  employment.  There  is 
an  illusion  that  if  a  man  is  required  to 
work  for  what  he  gets  he  is  not  receiving 
charity,  even  though  the  work  is  only  pur- 
poseless muscular  effort.  Is  wood  chopping, 
bandage  rolling,  and  stone  breaking  for  a 
wage  provided  out  of  philanthropic  funds 
less  injurious  to  the  man's  self-respect  than 
an  outright  gift  of  money?  Not  necessarily, 
as  such  measures  are  now  administered,  and 
probably  not  necessarily  under  any  scheme 
of  administration  that  can  be  devised.  Here 
is  an  interesting  passage  from  the  book  on 
this  point: 

The  idea  that  the  unemployed  person 
shall  be  given  a  chance  to  work  at  relief 
employment  for  his  living  must  not  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  mislead  him  and  the  public 
generally  into  the  view  that  by  accept- 
ing this  chance  he  avoids  the  necessity 
of  accepting  charity.  And  no  protesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  relief  agencies  that 
they  give  the  unemployed  "work  and 
not  charity"  can  deceive  anyone  for  long, 
least  of  all  the  unemployed  themselves, 
who  know  well  enough  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  business  undertaking  and 
when  they  are  not.     .     .     . 

And  why  this  endeavor  to  conceal  the 
nature  of  the  task?  Is  it  more  humiliat- 
ing to  accept  aid,  frankly  offered  as  such, 
at  a  time  of  stress  than  to  be  treated  as 
a  mental  inferior  who  is  deceived  in  be- 
lieving himself  employed  at  a  genuine 
business  task? 

The  importance  of  giving  an  accurate 
label  to  relief  work  for  the  unemployed  goes 
back  to  the  danger  which  lies  in  regarding 
them  as  all  alike.  Unemployment  cuts 
across  the  whole  of  industry,  affecting  men 
of  every  trade  and  craft.  Necessarily  there 
must  be  a  limited  range  in  relief  work.  To 
make  wood  choppers,  bandage  rollers,  or 
stone  breakers  out  of  highly  skilled  workmen 
may  be  entirely  possible,  but  it  may  be  ac- 
complished at  the  sacrifice  of  the  sensibilities 
which  led  the  man  in  the  first  place  to  be- 
come something  else.  In  other  words,  relief, 
whether  in  work  or  in  money,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  fac- 
tors which  make  up  the  individuality  of  the 
person  aided.  Methods  suitable  with  one 
type  of  man  will  not  fit  another,  and  the 
particular  type  under  treatment  can  only  be 
determined  by  inquiry.  The  particulars  in 
which  the  unemployed  are  alike  are  definite 
enough  to  justify  our  classing  them  together; 
they  are  much  less  important  as  guides  to 
their  treatment,  however,  than  the  particu- 
lars in  which  they  differ.  For  this  reason 
the  committee,  in  all  soundness,  makes  a 
classification  of  the  unemployed  as  a  basis 
of  treatment  and  believes  that  onlv  the  kind 
of  skilled  work  for  which  the  best  relief 
agencies  are  equipped  can  be  depended  upon 
to    adopt   varied    forms   of    relief   to   varied 


forms  of  need.  Among  such  varied  forms  of 
relief  manufactured  work  will  have  a  place, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  relief,  adminis- 
tered as  such  and  used  with  discretion. 

The  report  is  notably  comprehensive  in  its 
presentation  of  relief  measures.  It  combines 
this  compendium  feature  with  earnest,  sane 
and  remarkably  patient  criticism  of  the 
familiar  activities  of  an  American  commu- 
nity caught  under  an  avalanche  of  unemploy- 
ment. Its  insistence  throughout  is  upon  pre- 
vention as  the  important  problem,  and  pend- 
ing the  development  of  effective  preventive 
measures  the  development  of  intelligent  com- 
munity leadership  for  relief,  with  the  stimu- 
lation of  all  possible  thrift  and  insurance 
measures  which  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
American  workman  to  draw  the  teeth  of 
hard  times.  Some  of  its  proposals  are 
sketchily  treated,  and  more  specific  reference 
to  the  successful  working  out  of  various 
experiments  which  are  recommended  would 
be  helpful.  As  the  book  stands,  however,  it 
is  the  best  textbook  on  the  subject  for  those 
responsible  for  results  in  the  organization 
of  community  efforts  to  meet  hard  times. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 

American  Negro  Slavery 

By  Ulrich  B.  Phillips.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

529  pp.     Price  $3  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.30. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  long  been  known  as  an 
authority  on  his  subject,  and  this  book  comes 
after  twenty  years  of  exhaustive  work.  It 
is  a  voluminous  study  written  by  a  compiler 
of  documents,  with  lengthy  excerpts  from 
diaries  of  planters,  travelers'  journals,  news- 
papers, state  reports — the  many  linked  to- 
gether to  give  a  clear  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  white  master,  a  complete,  state- 
ment of  American  slavery.  The  book  opens 
with  the  slave  trade;  to  be  followed  by  the 
picture  of  slave  labor  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, in  rice,  in  sugar,  and,  last  and  most  im- 
portant, in  cotton.  We  gain  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  management  of  a  plantation, 
of  the  growth  of  large  estates,  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  slave  system  in  the  western 
South.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  town 
slave  and  another  on  the  free  Negro. 

The  book  is  written  by  one  who  believes 
that  slavery  was  probably  the  best  labor 
system  that  could  have  been  given  the  sax- 
age  African  and  who  shows  the  plantation 
life  in  its  idyllic  aspect,  the  slaves  displaying 
"a  courteous  acceptance  of  subordination." 
the  master  and  mistress  impressed  with  their 
responsibilities,  "each  white  family  serving 
very  much  the  functions  of  a  modern  social 
settlement,  setting  patterns  of  orderly,  well- 
bred  conduct  which  the  Negroes  were  en- 
couraged to  emulate."  The  reader  is  told 
to  regard  state  laws  on  slavery,  often  terri- 
ble in  their  severity,  as  for  only  the  occa- 
sional sinner.  "The  government  for  slaves 
was  for  the  ninety  and  nine  by  men,  and 
onlv  for  the  hundredth  by  laws." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  tolerant  to 
the  institution  of  chattel  slavery,  and  vet  so 
accurate  and  painstaking  an  historian  is 
Mr.  Phillips  that  one  cannot  lay  it  down 
without  a  feeling  akin  to  nausea.  For  there 
are  whole  chapters  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  system,  with  kidnapping  in 
Africa,  with  the  breeding  of  slave  stock  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  domestic  slave 
trade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  price  of  a  voung  unskilled,  able- 
bodied  slave  to  the  price  of  cotton  in  New 
York  is  depicted  on  a  graphic  chart,  and  one 
sees  flesh  and  blood  moving  with  cotton, 
worth  $1,100  a  head  in  1819,  sinking  to  $700 
a  head  in  1823,  to  rise  to  $1,300  in  1837  As 
capital  moved  south  and  west  so  the  slave 
moved,  and  the  trade  was  a  busy  one. 
Viewed  from  the  business  side,  the  slave 
took  his  place  with  other  live  stock,  and  no 
picture  of  stable  plantation  life  can  remove 
this  inhuman  aspect  of  the  system. 


One  wishes  in  closing  the  volume  that 
unless  the  descendant  of  the  slave  writes  an 
exhaustive  book  from  his  standpoint  this 
might  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  It  is 
a  disgraceful  page  in  American  history,  one 
that  the  whole  country,  the  slave-trading 
North  and  the  slave-holding  South,  must  be 
glad  to  forget. 

Mary  White  Ovington. 

Rural    Education    and    the    Consolidated 

School 

By    Julius    Bernhard    Arp.      World    Book 

Co.     207  pp.     Price  $.99;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $1.09. 

This  book,  one  of  the  School  Efficiency 
Monographs,  treats  in  a  clear  and  concise 
form  problems  of  rural  education,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  consolidated  school. 
Education  in  the  country,  if  it  is  to  be  so- 
cially efficient  and  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  life,  must  receive  a  radical 
readjustment  which  the  consolidated  school 
alone  makes  possible.  The  present  condi- 
tions of  rural  education  are  such  that  "the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  insist  upon  a 
full  program  of  reconstruction  from  the 
ground  up,  and  begin  to  build  at  once.  The 
gist  of  the  problem  is  to  establish  a  new 
school  in  which  the  essentials  of  a  modern 
education  can  be  taught.  The  old  school, 
as  still  found  in  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
rural  districts,  does  not  lend  itself  to  such 
a  program;  and  no  amount  of  repair,  addi- 
tion, varnish,  or  veneer  will  transform  it 
into  an  efficient,  modern  institution.  Re- 
building  is   absolutely   essential." 

The  author  has  brought  together  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  country 
schools  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  so 
much  of  value  in  regard  to  the  consolidated 
school,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  promis- 
ing advances  recently  made  in  rural  edu- 
cational policy.  The  book  covers  a  wider 
territory  than  its  title  suggests,  treating 
briefly  the  chief  conventional  topics  of  rural 
education.  The  last  chapter,  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  Consolidation,  which  shows 
the  rapid  progress  now  being  made  in  con- 
solidation, will  have  most  interest  for  social 
workers.  The  book  has  no  claims  to  origi- 
nality but  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
giving  the  general  reader  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  advantages  that  may  follow 
consolidation  of  the  inadequate  one-room 
schools. 

The    bibliography   is    not   as    useful    as    it 
should    be   because   it  is   lacking  in   titles   of 
books   on   country   life    recently    published. 
Ernest  R.  Gri 

Wh  \t     Evert     American     Should     Know 

VISOl'T    THE    W  \R 

Edited  by  Montaville  Flowers.     George  H. 

Doran  Co.     368  pp.     Price  $2  ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.18. 

In  a  war  play,  when  a  third  German 
spy  turned  out  to  be  in  the  British  secret 
service,  an  earnest  play-goer  ejaculated: 
"Now  I  am  all  mussed  up  again."  That  is 
the  feeling  which  many  laymen  will  re- 
peatedly have  in  reading  the  addressee  com- 
piled under  the  title,  Mobilizing  America's 
Resources  for  the  War.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
says  that  we  pay  for  this  war  now  when 
we  buy  government  bonds  for  posterity  to 
redeem.  Prof.  S.  \.  Patten  >avs  that  high 
prices  for  farm  products  do  not  mean  pros- 
perous farmers.  Gifford  Pinchot  says  th.it 
$2.20  a  bushel  for  wheat  was  not  fixed  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  high  price, 
but  to  guarantee  the  city  consumer  against 
a  higher  price,  and  that  its  net  result  was 
both  to  discourage  production  and  to  in- 
crease consumption,  two  results  exactly  con- 
trary   to    what   the    country    needed. 

For    those    who    will    study    principles,    this 
is   a    most  helpful   volume,  especially   it- 
dons    on     prices,     inflation     and     price    fixing. 
Much    of    the    material    is    fugitive,    and    for 
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readers  has  the  defects  of  speeches  prepared 
to  hold  and  interest  audiences  within  reach  of 
the  speakers'  voices.  For  "atmosphere"  and 
general  outlines  of  our  war  policy,  the  thirty- 
two  addresses  here  published  make  a  genu- 
ine contribution. 

The  forty-five  addresses  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  American  Lecturers 
contain  much  of  value,  and  also  much  pad- 
ding, due  frequently  to  a  speaker's  legiti- 
mate effort  to  hold  the  audience  immediately 
before  him.  The  subjects  are  distributed, 
eight  to  the  world  at  war,  five  to  the  United 
States  at  war,  ten  to  historical  and  social  as- 
pects, twelve  to  civic  and  government  agen- 
cies, ten  to  education  and  general  welfare. 
Compared  with  the  opportunity  and  the  need, 
there  is  disappointingly  little  concrete  usable 
information. 

A  summary  of  what  France  has  done  and 
suffered  is  refreshingly  specific.  To  social 
workers  the  chapter  entitled,  Germany's 
Biggest  Fraud — Social  Reform,  by  Gustavus 
Myers,  has  special  interest,  and  if  later 
found  correct  will  put  us  all  on  guard 
against  crediting  a  foreign  or  home  city 
with  all  the  excellencies  listed  in  its  pros- 
pectus. Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  radical  forecasts  of  social 
changes  to  be  effected  by  the  war  is  by  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, who  believes  that  government  will 
do  more  in  an  industrial  way,  "and  that 
somehow  labor  is  going  to  get  more — have 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  management  of  in- 
dustry— and  to  get  more  out  of  industry 
after    the    war." 

William    H.    Allen. 

Municipal  Housecleaning 

By  William  P.  Capes  and  Jeanne  D.  Car- 
penter. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  232  pp.  Price 
$6;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $6.35. 
The  present  rapidly  growing  need  for 
better  city  cleaning  in  our  country  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  evident  need 
for  more  knowledge  on  the  subject.  This 
need  has  in  part  been  well  satisfied  by  the 
authors,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general 
public  and  their  representatives  in  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  One  of  the  authors  is  the 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Information,  and  the  other  an 
expert  in  economics  and  municipal  research. 
The  book  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  tech- 
nical or  engineering  phases  of  the  problems. 
It  has  no  illustrations  nor  detail  of  works 
or  apparatus,  nor  sufficient  information  to 
design  the  plants  or  in  all  of  them  to  fully 
organize  their  best  operation.  Yet  it  seems 
to  be  the  best  condensed  general  statement 
now  available,  covering  practically  the 
whole  subject.  It  contains  the  essence  of 
many  valuable  reports  and  articles  and  is 
presented  in  interesting  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed language. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  to 
city  administrations,  enabling  them  to  ac- 
quire a  general  view  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  several  problems  have  been 
solved  in  different  cities.  It  gives  a  very 
good  up-to-date  orientation.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  book,  as  the  authors  are  not 
specialists  in  the  field,  are  the  quotations  of 
opinions  of  many  other  authors.  These  do 
not  always  agree  and  then  the  reader  may 
be  left  in  some  doubt.  Therefore,  outside 
of  the  most  evident  conclusions,  it  might 
not  always  be  safe  for  a  city  to  accept  all 
of  the  quoted  opinions,  without  verification 
from  a  selected  specialist.  Unfortunately, 
proofreading  has  not  been  of  the  best.  The 
only  two  formulae  printed  are  not  correct 
and  not  usable  without  revision  by  an 
engineer.  These  and  other  typographical 
errors  are  easily  corrected  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. 

The  book  has  been  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, each  covering  an  independent  branch 
of  the  subject.     An   analytical  table  of  con- 


tents is  given  for  each  chapter,  which  makes 
it  somewhat  more  helpful  for  reference 
than  a  general  index.  After  almost  every 
chapter  a  very  useful  table  is  added,  cover- 
ing a  large  amount  of  data  from  many 
American  cities,  concerning  the  character 
and  operation  of  their  works,  as  well  as 
the  cost. 

The  chapter  on  Streetcleaning  discusses 
contract  vs.  municipal  cleaning,  reduction 
of  litter,  standards  of  cleaning,  schedules 
for  cleaning,  machine  sweeping,  sprinkling 
and  flushing.  It  also  adds  a  page  on  dis- 
posal  of  the  sweepings. 

From  the  statements  made  in  the  chapter 
on  Sewage  Disposal  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
advise  the  best  disposal  plant  for  a  given 
case.  But  their  careful  perusal  will  give 
to  the  city  authorities  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  many  factors  requiring  consideration, 
and  a  fair  understanding  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  problem,  as  well  as 
a    general    idea    of   the   cost. 

The  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Ashes 
and  Rubbish  is  a  third  chapter.  The  types 
and  methods  of  the  separate  and  combined 
systems  of  collection  are  mentioned  and  the 
organization  of  collection  forces,  equipment 
and  regulations  are  indicated  in  general 
terms.  Methods  of  disposal  and  by-prod- 
ucts  are  stated  and   also  a  few  cost  data. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Collection  and  Dis- 
posal of  Garbage,  collection  receives  much 
more  than  the  usual  attention.  Disposal  by 
feeding,  clumping,  burial,  incineration  and 
reduction  are  briefly  described. 

The  Care  and  Disposal  of  Manure  is  dis- 
cussed briefly,  while  the  final  chapter  is  a 
strong  appeal  for  periodical  clean-up  cam- 
paigns to  be  undertaken  at  least  once  a 
year. 

The  title  of  the  book  leads  one  to  expect 
also  a  chapter  on  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  dead  animals  and  of  night^oil.  Many 
animals  die  in  cities  and  their  bodies  require 
careful  attention.  Where  no  sewers  exist  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  large 
ones,  cesspools  are  usually  provided  to  re- 
ceive the  nightsoil,  and  require  regular  at- 
tention and  emptying  without  causing  a 
nuisance.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  im- 
portant enough  to  be  included  as  a  part  of 
Municipal  Housecleaning;  it  is  a  pity  they 
were  omitted. 

Rudolph   Hering. 

Stakes  of  the  War 

Bv   Lothrop    Stoddard    and    Glenn    Frank. 

The    Centurv    Company.     377    pp.     Price 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  so  excellent 
and  its  plan  is  carried  out  with  such  ad- 
mirable thoroughness  that  one  would  like 
to  be  able  to  give  it  unconditioned  praise. 
A  careful  presentation  of  the  territorial 
problems  of  the  coming  peace,  giving  just 
enough  of  the  history  and  of  the  economic 
situation  in  each  contested  area  to  render 
intelligible  the  opposing  claims  of  belliger- 
ents and,  in  some  cases,  of  neutrals,  this 
work  comes  near  the  fulfillment  of  an  urgent 
public  need.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  can, 
indeed,  be  warmly  recommended. 

If  our  praise  is  not  unstinted,  the  reason  is 
that  the  authors  have  attempted  the  impos- 
sible by  adding  to  each  statement  of  facts 
a  statement  of  "solutions  that  have  been 
proposed"  which  we  are  asked  to  accept 
as  equally  unprejudiced  and  to  take  as 
seriously.  Yet,  the  authors'  opinion,  even 
though  but  in  a  few  instances  expressed  as 
such,  must  naturally  enter  the  definition  of 
these  proposals.  Even  that  would  be  for- 
givable, since  there  is  no  clumsy  attempt  at 
disguising  prejudice.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance that  renders  the  whole  effort,  so 
far  as  the  statement  of  proposals  is  con- 
cerned, useless  as  a  basis  for  serious  dis- 
cussion; and  that  is  the  complete  neglect  of 
the    newer    national    and    international    pur- 


poses and  ideals  engendered  or  fostered  by 
the  war. 

The  authors  rightly  claim  that  statistics 
collected  and  published  during  the  war  pe- 
riod are  apt  to  be  unreliable,  and  are,  there- 
fore, better  omitted.  But  why  should  any 
one  desirous  of  following  intelligently  the 
statements  of  war  aims  by  the  various  bel- 
ligerents or  groups  among  them,  neglect  the 
vast  changes  in  sentiment  and  purpose  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  progress  of  the 
war?  How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  discuss 
the  situation  in  eastern  Europe  without 
speculating  on  the  probable  political  out- 
come of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  its  effect 
not  only  on  the  Russian  people,  but  on  the 
thought  of  the  neighboring  peoples  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  whole  world? 

Why  should  we,  at  this  time,  deliberately 
confine  our  thought  to  a  Realpolitik  that  is 
the  most  unreal  thing  in  European  politics 
and  forget  the  chief  lessons  of  the  war  in 
the  matter  of  genuinely  conflicting  interests 
and  common  hopes,  of  world-consciousness 
and  mutual  responsibility?  Why  should  we 
continue  to  discuss  the  future  of  Europe  as 
if  international  lawlessness  and  complete 
national  selfishness  were  bound  to  remain 
the  only  determining  influences  on  territo- 
rial readjustment?  And  why,  again,  should 
we  give  to  questions  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty a  weight  which  in  the  racial,  religious, 
political  and  economic  integration  of  the 
people  is  becoming  of  ever  lessening  con- 
cern ? 

It  is  not  lack  of  material  or  of  ability  to 
picture  the  newer  currents  in  world  thought, 
but  lack  of  appreciation  that  has  excluded 
them  from  consideration  in  this  book.  Thus, 
the  authors  look  upon  the  claim  of  Russian 
imperialists  to  Constantinople  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  situation,  but  tell  the  read- 
er not  to  take  too  seriously  the  revolution- 
ists' disavowal  of  that  claim.  Thus,  they 
describe  sympathetically  the  national  as- 
pirations of  small  peoples  when  they  are 
economically  strong  or  have  political  pull 
with  bigger  neighboring  powers,  but  de- 
scribe as  "dreams"  similar  hopes  on  the  part 
of  peoples  that  are  less  fortunate. 

In  some  cases  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation is  thrown  overboard  altogether,  and 
we  are  told  that  such  and  such  a  people 
must  needs  live  in  subjection  because  of  its 
small  economic  advantages  or  rudimentary 
cultural  attainments.  In  other  cases,  inde- 
pendence, we  are  told,  would  probably  not 
work  because  the  racial  or  territorial  unit 
is  too  small.  That  the  assured  independent 
existence  of  these  weaker  states,  in  spite  of 
their  political  and  economic  handicaps,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  for  which  we  are 
at  war,  is  overlooked. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  alliance,  one  of  the 
strongest  compacts  that  so  far  have  come 
out  of  the  war,  is  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated, and  undue  weight  is  given  to  the  some- 
what inconsistent  opinions  of  Austrian-Ger- 
mans on  the  conditions  of  Austria's  existence. 
The  agreement  between  Italy  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs, with  its  promise  of  an  equitable  set- 
tlement of  the  major  Adriatic  problems,  is 
not  even  mentioned. 

If  this  presentation  of  the  stakes  of  war 
gave  the  whole  story,  it  would  be  a  dismal 
story  indeed.  It  would  leave  us  puzzled, 
with  a  feeling  of  impotence  in  view  of  so 
many  conflicting  claims  far  removed,  most 
of  them,  from  the  United  States's  sphere  of 
influence.  It  would  mean  that  the  humani- 
tarian motives  embodied  in  America's  war 
aims  are  a  mere  embroidery  for  purely  sel- 
fish claims  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  of 
the  smaller  states  backed  by  them  for  their 
own  ends.  But,  happily,  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story,  seen  moreover  through  the  eyes 
of  men  who,  whatever  their  real  views  may 
be,  in  this  presentation  of  "facts"  show 
themselves  unimaginative  and  behind  the 
times.  Bruno  Lasker. 
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PLAGUES  IN  EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA 

PROBABLY  no  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  vibrios  will  ever 
make  the  word  "cholera"  a  pleasing 
sound  to  lay  ears,  and  memories  are  still 
vivid  of  days  before  typhus  and  yellow 
fever  were  under  control.  Hence,  ru- 
mors of  outbreaks  of  such  diseases  in 
European  countries  arouse  anxious  ques- 
tionings. To  these  questionings  answers 
are  perforce  brief  rather  than  informing, 
and  reassurance  rests  less  upon  explicit 
detail  than  upon  the  recollection  of  prog- 
ress in  the  control  by  scientific  public 
health  measures  of  these  and  other  com- 
municable diseases.  Information  which 
reaches  this  country  from  abroad  is  natu- 
rally more  or  less  confidential  in  charac- 
ter, lest  capital  be  made  of  the  situation 
by  enemy  countries.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  authentic : 

To  the  public  health  authorities  of 
this  country  the  situation  in  Europe  does 
not  seem  to  be  gravely  serious  and  not 
at  present  a  menace  to  this  country,  al- 
though extensive  troop  movements  al- 
ways are  potential  and  demand  vigilance. 
Cholera  rages  in  parts  of  Russia,  but 
danger  of  its  importation  to  the  United 
States  seems  remote  on  account  of  the 
commercial  isolation  of  that  country  at 
present.  Just  how  many  of  the  scientific 
sfaff  of  able  physicians  who  fought  this 
disease  three  years  ago  still  remain  to 
control  it  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Cholera  seems  to  be  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  Sweden,  but  the  quarantine  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  are  fully  advised  and  on  the  alert 
for  the  detection  of  carriers  on  vessels 
from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Typhus  at  present  is  considered  a 
rather  negligible  factor.  Since,  however, 
this  disease  usually  reaches  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  winter  months,  it  may  possi- 
bly increase  in  the  immediate  future.  As 
to  bubonic  plague,  it  is  the  practice  at 
quarantine  stations  to  consider  practically 
all  the  ports  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  and  many  ports  of  Europe,  as 
plague  infected,  so  that  although  vessels 
from  any  of  these  ports  are  not  detained 
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unless  actual  cases  of  plague  are  on 
board,  nevertheless  the  ships  themselves 
are  without  exception  fumigated  for  the 
destruction  of  rats.  Yellow  fever  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  is,  according  to 
the  federal  health  authorities,  the  chief 
object  of  concern  at  present  and  the 
strictest  efforts  are  being  directed  to 
guard  all  ports  against  travel  from  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread 
of  infection  from  this  source,  the  strict- 
est quarantine  procedures  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Guatemala  City.  The  city 
itself,  because  of  its  altitude  and  its  usual 
freedom  from  mosquitoes,  is  considered 
out  of  danger  from  infection.  But  all 
travelers  passing  from  west  to  east  will 
be  detained  at  that  place  and  cars  pass- 
ing from  west  to  east  will  be  fumigated 
for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes.  Since 
early  August,  Senior  Surgeon  J.  H. 
White,  of  the  United  States  Public- 
Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Alvin  H. 
Struse,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
have  been  present  in  the  yellow  fever 
district  and  are  exercising  general  super- 
vision of  preventive  and  eradicative 
measures. 

Finally,  it  is  no  secret  that  a  new  out- 
break of  influenza  has  spread  widely 
enough  throughout  the  world  to  be  tech- 
nically termed  pandemic.  The  name 
"Spanish  influenza"  is  about  as  accurate 
and  necessary  as  the  term  "Indian" 
would  be,  applied  to  plague.  Said  a 
physician  lately  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  hospital  work  in  Spain : 

"Conditions  in  Spain  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  almost  any  outbreak  that 
could  occur.  In  my  own  operating  room 
the  flies  have  been  so  thick  as  to  crawl 
upon  the  face  of  the  patient,  approach 
the  wound  itself,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  nurse,  and  interfere  with  the  vision, 
to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  of  the  at- 
tendants as  well  as  myself." 

According  to  a  special  announcement 
just  appearing  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  "Spanish  in- 
fluenza" is  apparently  grippe  resurrected 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years. 
It  lias  been  reported  from  several  Euro- 


pean countries  and  at  various  ports  of 
entry  in  this  country.  Cases  are  re- 
ported from  New  Orleans,  New  Lon- 
don, Philadelphia  and  New  York  city  in 
relatively  smaller  numbers.  The  out- 
breaks have  been  more  serious  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia.  Since  the  dis- 
ease in  this  acuter  form  is  unfamiliar  to 
many  who  have  begun  practice  since  the 
outbreak  of  1892,  a  special  bulletin  for 
doctors  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  influenza  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  is  available 
on  request.  For  the  lay  public  the 
moral  is  a  familiar  one :  Avoid  crowds 
when  possible ;  cover  the  nose  on  sneez- 
ing (also  when  anyone  else  sneezes). 
One  is  tempted  to  add  the  wisdom  of 
the  Duchess:  "speak  severely  to  the  boy 
and  beat  him  when  he  sneezes" — if  the 
hapless  youth  in  public  forgets  the  proper 
screening  of  his  face  on  this  occasion. 

Fresh  air  and  good  condition,  with 
rather  more  prompt  attention  than  usual 
to  any  grippy  svmptoms,  should,  it  is  be- 
lieved, go  far  to  prevent  a  serious  epi- 
demic in  this  country. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  POLES  IN 
AMERICA 

THERE  should  be  a  united,  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Poland 
— Woodrow  Wilson."  These  words,  em- 
bossed upon  their  badges,  were  worn 
above  the  hearts  of  all  delegates  to  the 
first  national  convention  representing  all 
the  Polish  elements  in  the  United  Stares, 
held  last  month  in  Detroit.  The  signifi- 
cance  of  the  convention  was  two-told  ;  it 
had  great  international  and  strategic  im- 
portance politically  and  it  furnished  a 
unique  exhibition  of  human  values. 

Its  political  importance  was  seen  in 
the  initial  interchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween the  convention  and  President  Wil- 
son. It  was  seen  in  the  daily  cabling  to 
Europe  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  seen  in  the  message  ol 
the  convention,  sent  through  the  Si  ate 
Department,  encouraging  the  Poles  of 
Prussia,  Austria  and   Russia  to  resist  the 

seductive  promises  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  to  confide  in  the  ultimate  victory  of 
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the  Allies,  through  whom  alone  Poland 
can  realize  her  hopes.  It  was  seen  in 
the  presence  of  Roman  Dmowski,  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Committee, 
recognized  by  the  Allies  as  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  de  facto  government. 

Mr.  Dmowski  is  a  man  a  little  past 
middle  age,  somewhat  grey,  of  strong 
face  and  figure,  with  the  Lincoln  type 
of  physiognomy,  deeply  chiseled  with 
thought  and  suffering.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Duma  and  a 
pleader  for  Poland  in  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe.  Having  left  Paris  only  ten 
days  since,  he  brings  to  the  convention 
direct  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
American  military  support.  But  his 
chief  concern  is  lest,  by  lying  promises 
now  or  diplomatic  chicanery  later,  Po- 
land will  be  cheated  of  her  dues.  A 
plausible  German  suggestion  has  been 
that  of  a  plebiscite  of  Polish  peoples  as 
to  their  future  governmental  status.  Mr. 
Dmowski  declares  that  the  investigations 
of  the  Paris  Committee  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  eight  mil- 
lions of  Poles  in  the  several  Polish  lands 
have  perished.  This  includes  the  women 
and  children  who  have  died  of  starva- 
tion and  disease,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  brother  Poles  of  other 
lands.  In  addition,  there  are  700,000 
men  who  have  been  hunted  down  and 
dragged  away  to  forced  service  behind 
the  German  lines.  In  these  conditions 
no  normal  plebiscite  can  be  taken. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  delegates 
are  women;  and  the  third  vice-president, 
Miss  Napieralska  of  Chicago,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Joan  of  Arc,  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  on  the  platform,  as  ;s 
Madame  Paderewski.  The  Poles  art 
loyal  to  their  women,  and  intend  to  give 
them  the  ballot  in  the  coming  republic 
of  Poland. 

The  most  dramatic  figure  of  the  con- 
vention is  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  Years 
ago  he  replied  to  the  Russian  emperor, 
who  had  congratulated  that  country  on 
having  produced  so  eminent  a  musician — 
"Your  Majestry,  I  am  a  Pole."  That 
speech  cost  him  the  fortune  he  might 
have  won  by  a  concert  tour  in  Russia. 
The  same  spirit  today  has  led  him  to 
turn  the  entire  stream  of  his  genius  into 
the  channel  of  patriotic  devotion.  He 
has  vowed  that  he  will  never  play  again 
till  Poland  is  free.  He  is  great  as  an 
orator,  as  he  is  great  as  a  musician. 
He  made  the  keynote  address  in  English 
on  the  opening  day,  and  on  Wednesday 
night  he  spoke  over  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  Polish  to  an  audience  whose 
enthusiasm  grew  with  every  word,  and 
who  rose  to  their  feet  at  its  close  with 
uplifted  hands  and  glowing  faces,  to 
swear  their  devotion  to  the  holy  cause 
of  Poland's  freedom.     Said  Paderewski: 

The  Poles  in  America  do  not  need  any 
Americanization.  It  is  superfluous  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  are  the  ideals  of  Amer- 


ica. They  know  them  well,  for  they  have 
been  theirs  for  a  thousand  years.  In  1180 
the  first  Polish  parliament  granted  to  every 
individual,  both  rich  and  poor,  the  right  of 
freedom  and  possession.  In  1413,  by  her 
free  union  with  Lithuania,  she  established 
the  form  of  government  of  united  states.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  religious  perse- 
cution was  at  its  height  throughout  Europe, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Poland  de- 
clared for  complete  religious  liberty. 

The  Poles  of  America  are  hard-working 
people;  poor,  not  rich.  Among  four  millions 
there  is  not  one  millionaire.  But  in  a  cer- 
tain American  city  the  native-born  popula- 
tion, including  a  good  sprinkling  of  mil- 
lionaires, made  a  per  capita  contribution  to 
the  Red  Cross  of  $12.50,  while  the  Poles, 
with  no  millionaires,  averaged  $23. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
found  practical  expression  in  their  vote 
to  support  the  Polish  White  Cross,  the 
child  of  Madame  Paderewski's  devoted 
heart,  whose  object  is  to  minister  to  the 
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Polish  soldiers  in  France;  and  the  vote 
to  raise  ten  million  dollars  and  a  half  a 
million  men  to  win  the  war  and  to  re- 
build Poland. 

Hardheaded  business  men  are  back  of 
this  effort.  The  president  of  the  perma- 
nent organization  is  John  F.  Smulski,  a 
Chicago  banker  and  former  state  treas- 
urer of  Illinois.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon $20,000  was  raised  in  half  an  hour, 
and  the  effort  was  suspended  merely  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  more  important 
business.  One  man  pledged  $5,000, 
practically  his  all.  A  widow  who  had 
worked  eighteen  years  to  buy  a  home 
gave  its  value,  $7,500,  and  will  begin 
anew. 

The  objective  of  the  convention  was 
enunciated  by  Chairman  Smulski  in  the 
opening  address :  "We  are  assembled 
here  to  make  certain  that  every  ounce 
of  strength  of  the  entire  Polish  immi- 
gration in  America  is  back  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  The 
tasks  of  the  convention  he  declared  to  be : 
providing  moral  support  to  215,000 
Polish  boys  in  the  American  army ;  fur- 


nishing a  moral  barrage  for  the  Polish 
army  in  France,  whose  loyalty  has  been 
commended  by  Secretary  Baker;  sending 
a  word  of  cheer  to  the  Polish  boys  in  the 
American  navy,  and  sending  a  wave 
message  through  the  German  lines  into 
Poland,  warning  them  against  the  allur- 
ing but  perfidious  advances  of  Austrian 
and  Prussian  politicians,  and  cheering 
them  with  our  confidence  in  the  final 
victory  of  the  Allied  nations. 

The  noble  spirit  of  the  final  resolu- 
tions is  shown  in  that  they  renounced 
any  freedom  for  Poland  apart  from  her 
"sister  Lithuania"  and  all  other  op- 
pressed nations.  "Poland,"  they  de- 
clared, "desires  liberty  and  consolidation 
for  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  for  the 
Jugoslavs,  for  wronged  Roumania — 
with  whom  Poland  will  live  in  harmony 
and  love." 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent and  unified  organization,  superior 
to  any  preceding  it,  and  embracing  in  its 
scope  all  the  activities  necessary  not  only 
to  win  the  war  but  to  the  reconstruction 
that  must  follow.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
germ  of  the  Polish  republic  to  be.  It 
is  backed  by  all  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  American  Poles,  four 
million  strong — more  in  number  than 
the  Swedes  in  Sweden,  the  Swiss  in 
Switzerland,  the  Bulgars  in  Bulgaria 
or  the  Serbs  in  Serbia. 

NEWARK'S  DISASTROUS 
FIRE 

FOUR  investigations  have  already 
been  started  to  throw  light  on  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  disastrous  fire  last 
week  at  the  plant  of  the  American  But- 
ton Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which 
eleven  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
office  of  the  county  prosecuting  attorney 
is  conducting  one  investigation,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  police,  to  determine 
whether  any  criminal  responsibility  for 
the  fire  exists;  the  state  Department  of 
Labor  is  trying  to  discover  whether 
there  was  any  violation  of  the  factory 
laws;  the  city  commission  is  gathering 
information  on  which  to  base  new  laws 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fire,  and 
the  office  of  the  county  physician  is  con- 
ducting a  coroner's  inquest  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility and  to  prevent  recurrence. 
The  inquest,  it  has  been  announced,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  county  prosecu- 
tors inquiry. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mayor  Gillen  is 
quoted  in  the  press  reports  of  the  fire  as 
declaring  that  "I  have  commenced  a 
rigid  and  sweeping  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  all  factories  in  Newark. 
The  investigation  will  not  cease  until  a 
complete  inspection  is  made.  If  there 
are  any  death  traps  in  the  city  I  will 
drive  them  out."  Mayor  Gillen  is  also 
quoted  as  having  said,  after  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  plant  following  the  dis- 
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aster:  "We  found  only  one  fire-escape, 
inside  stairways  unprotected,  and  one 
corner  of  the  second  floor  partitioned  off 
by  screens  instead  of  walls  of  masonry." 

Press  descriptions  of  the  fire  describe 
various  conditions  in  the  plant  that  may 
conceivably  have  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  life.  The  probable  cause  of  the  con- 
flagration is  said  to  have  been  the  igni- 
tion of  highly  explosive  lacquer  stored 
in  cans  on  the  second  floor,  defective  elec- 
tric wiring  causing  the  ignition.  As 
soon  as  the  flames  were  discovered  a 
panic  started  among  the  200  employes. 
And  explosion  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
inflammable  gases  are  declared  to  have 
set  the  entire  building  afire  within  such 
a  short  time  that  flames  were  leaping 
from  every  window  before  the  first  alarm 
was  sent  in.  At  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  third  floor  firemen  found  a  pile 
of  charred  bodies.  The  stairway  was 
only  ten  feet  distant,  but  a  wall  of  de- 
bris, it  is  said,  blocked  this  exit.  The 
flames  had  cut  off  the  fire-escape,  so  that 
eight  girls  and  one  man  who  were  work-* 
ing  in  that  corner  were  trapped. 

The  company  was  engaged  in  making 
buttons  for  army  uniforms,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  using  every  available  inch 
of  space  for  this  purpose.  According  to 
officials  of  the  company,  the  firm  had 
complied  with  all  the  fire  precautions  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  loss 
of  life  was  due  entirely  to  panic. 

The  city  commissioners  immediately 
undertook  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
killed.  The  fire  was  the  worst  that 
Newark  has  had  since  twenty-six  girls 
lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  a  blaze 
in  a  four-story  loft  building  at  216  High 
street  in  1910. 

PROGRESS     OF    THE    EIGHT- 
HOUR  DAY 

ALTHOUGH  no  confirmation 
other  than  press  dispatches  is  yet 
at  hand,  the  news  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  abandoned  its  long 
opposition  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  will 
put  this  basic  working  period  into  effect 
October  1  of  this  year,  takes  first  place 
in  the  industrial  news  of  the  day.  An- 
nouncement of  this  radical  change  was 
made  on  Tuesday.  Approximately 
three-quarters,  it  is  said,  of  the  275,000 
workers  in  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces, 
mines  and  transportation  organizations 
operated  by  the  corporation  will  be  af- 
fected. Intimation  was  made  that  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Republic  Steel,  the 
Bethlehem  and  other  steel  concerns 
would  shortly  adopt  the  same  policy. 
No  more  significant  announcement  has 
been  made  in  some  time.  The  open 
shop  plan,  it  was  declared,  would  be 
continued. 

More  information,  however,  is  at 
hand  in  regard  to  the  decision  last  week 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  up- 


CHILDREN  AND  THE 
LIBERTY  LOAN 

SOLICITATION  by  young 
children  during  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  which 
starts  today,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
if  the  advice  of  the  director  of  the 
War  Loan  Organization,  L.  B. 
Franklin,  is  followed.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  chairmen  of  all  Liberty  Loan 
committees : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  from  the 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor, a  communication  protesting 
against  the  use  of  young  children, 
particularly  young  girls,  as  solicit- 
ors for  various  patriotic  purposes. 

I  think  that  children  have  been 
used  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  Red 
Cross  and  War  Savings  campaigns 
than  they  have  in  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  have  solicitation  of 
subscriptions  carried  on  by  young 
children,  and  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  send  out  to  your 
local  committees  some  word  of  in- 
struction on  this  subject. 
Yours  sincerely, 
L.  B.  FRANKLIN, 

Director. 


holding  the  eight-hour  day  except  in 
"emergencies"  and  fixing  a  democratic 
method  for  determining  when  an  emer- 
gency exists.  The  decision  was  rendered 
in  the  dispute  between  union  molders 
and  the  Wheeling  Mold  and  Foundry 
Company.  A  permanent  committee  of 
four,  two  to  be  designated  by  the  man- 
agement and  two  by  the  workers,  is  to 
determine  when  an  emergency  exists. 
Because  "the  burden  of  establishing  an 
emergency  is  upon  those  who  assert  it," 
the  vote  of  the  committee  must  be  three 
out  of  four  that  one  exists.  Overtime 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half,  with  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

The  umpire  in  the  case  was  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  North 
Carolina.  Justice  Clark  declared  that 
the  object  of  the  eight-hour  law  is  to 
protect  the  health  and  lengthen  the  lives 
of  employes,  "which  would  be  seriously 
compromised  by  an  excessive  length  of 
the  day's  work."  Justice  Clark  went  on 
to  say  that  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
other  shops  in  Wheeling  are  working  on 
a  nine-hour  basis,  although  a  factor  to 
be  considered,  is  not  conclusive.  "All 
betterment  has  come  by  improving  con- 
ditions,"   he   said,    "and    not   continuing 


them  when  bad."  Referring  particu- 
larly to  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
Wheeling  Mold  and  Foundry  Company, 
he  declared  that  "in  work  of  this  kind 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  greater  pro- 
duction will  be  had  by  the  working  of 
an  eight-hour  day  than  by  working  nine 
or  ten  hours." 

Employers  have,  as  a  rule,  said  Jus- 
tice Clark,  patriotically  given  full  aid  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  placing 
their  splendid  plants  and  highly  skilled 
chiefs  at  the  service  of  the  government. 
Employes,  as  a  rule,  have  also,  with  the 
same  patriotism,  he  said,  yielded  the 
eight-hour  limitation  wherever  it  has 
been  necessary  to  speed  up  production. 
"The  former  have  received  great  in- 
crease in  profit.  The  latter  have  con- 
tributed an  increase  in  the  hours  of  la- 
bor, and  vast  numbers  of  men  to  fill  our 
armies.  The  former  have  received  from 
the  government ;  the  latter  have  given  to 
it.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so, 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  occasion." 

Concerning  the  provision  respecting 
an  emergency,  the  award  reads: 

Such  emergencies  can  ordinarily  be  met  by 
the  adoption  of  the  three-shift  system  or  an 
increase  in  machinery.  It  is  better  that  the 
machinery  should  be  worn  out  than  the 
bodies  of  the  employes.  Man  passes  through 
this  world  but  once,  and  he  is  entitled,  in 
the  language  of  the  great  Declaration,  to 
some  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit  of    happiness. 

In  making  public  the  award,  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  joint  chairman  of  the  board 
with  William  H.  Taft,  said: 

Justice  Clark's  decision  is  the  first  great 
step  in  the  application  in  fact  of  the  national 
policy  to  industry  in  general;  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  strong  precedent  in  the  adjudica- 
tion by  the  War  Labor  Board  of  future  con- 
troversies involving  the  question  of  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  Of  the  utmost 
importance  to  workers  in  the  United  States 
is  Justice  Clark's  provision  for  a  democratic, 
rather  than  an  arbitrary,  decision  of  the 
question   of  emergency. 

GREATER    DEMANDS    AHEAD 
FOR  RED  CROSS 

THAT  the  great  battles  now  being 
fought  in  France  will  cause  greater 
demands  than  ever  upon  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  will  entail  greater  ex- 
penditures by  it,  is  the  prediction  made 
in  the  latest  instalment  of  the  report 
of  that  organization  to  the  American 
people,  made  public  this  week.  The 
report  covers  work  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.     It  says,  in  part: 

In  carrying  out  its  work  in  France,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  all  its  activities,  had 
expended  up  to  July  1,  1918,  the  sum  of  $36,- 
613,682.73.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $15,- 
453,049.87  was  apportioned  to  relief  work 
among  the  soldiers  and  strictly  military  ac- 
tivities. The  balance  of  $21,160,632.86  was 
apportioned  to  relief  work  among  refugees, 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  have  to  do  especially  with  re- 
lieving the  sufferings  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

The    demand    for    the    six    months    ending 
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December  31,  1918,  has  seemed  greater  than 
any  similar  period,  and  an  appropriation  has 
therefore  been  made  for  this  period  amount- 
ing to  $34,582,827.57,  of  which  $20,753,410.01 
is  f<?r  relief  among  refugees,  rehabilitation 
of  devastated  areas,  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis, operating  expenses,  and  other  civil 
relief  activities.  Thus  the  entire  sum  ex- 
pended and  appropriated  for  relief  work  in 
France  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  De- 
cember 31,  1918,  will  amount  to  more  than 
$70,000,000. 

Activities  in  France,  says  the  report, 
the  "most  stupendous  ever  undertaken 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  or  any 
other  relief  organization,"  have  had, 
among  other  objects,  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  morale  of  our  Allies, 
relief  of  distress  among  families  of  sol- 
diers, war  victims  and  other  civilians, 
and  welfare  work  among  our  own  sol- 
diers. The  necessity  for  relief .  work 
among  French  civilians  is  declared  to  be 
"due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  available 
man-power  of  France  has  gone  into  the 
war,  and  France  has  no  resources  of  re- 
lief adequate  to  the  great  need." 

Concerning  work  done  by  the  Red 
Cross  for  babies,  the  report  says: 

It  is  estimated  that  80,000  French  babies 
died  last  year,  of  whom  40,000  might  have 
been  saved  by  proper  care.  One  of  the  vital 
objects  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  to  as- 
sist in  saving  this  40,000  and  more  during 
the  current  year.  Under  the  s' jgan  Visit 
Every  Baby  in  France,  the  canp.ign  for 
1918  has  three  main  objects:  T  i  increase 
the  nursing  service  in  France  in  the  direc- 
tion of  child  welfare  work;  to  increase  child 
welfare  stations  all  over  the  country,  one  or 
two  in  every  province,  and  to  help  those  hos- 
pitals, clinics  and  organizations  doing  child 
welfare  work.  To  this  end  the  sum  of  $2,- 
775,877.19  has  been  appropriated  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  December  31,  1918.  For  the 
period  ending  June  30  the  appropriation  was 
$1,149,129,70. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  news  from 
France,  work  of  caring  for  persons  in  the 
devastated  districts  and  in  rehabilitating  this 
area  will  doubtless  be  much  greater  after 
the  present  Allied  offensive  than  ever  before. 
The  history  of  the  last  four  years  shows  that 
the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  devastated  re- 
gions the  more  intense  is  the  suffering  and 
the  more  numerous  the  deaths,  both  of  chil- 
dren and  adults,  from  lack  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

In  one  district  thousands  of  children  were 
found  living  in  caves  on  account  of  the 
nightly  bomb  attacks.  Of  course  adequate 
medical  care  under  such  conditions  was  im- 
possible. 

Somewhat  further  back  from  the  front, 
what  hospitals  there  were  were  overcrowded 
by  hundreds  of  refugees  who  had  been  driven 
like  sheep  by  the  German  invasion.  These 
conditions  have  been  duplicated  every  time 
the  Germans  made  any  marked  advance,  and 
it  has  been  to  relieve  these  conditions  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  devoted  most 
of    its    effort. 

NEW   PLAN    TO    FINANCE 
T.  B.  WORK 

RED  CROSS  Christmas  seals  will 
not  be  sold  this  year.  Heretofore 
the  sale  of  these  seals  has  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  Christmas  season  and 
has  been  an  important  source  of  support 
for  the  American   Red  Cross  and  espe- 
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Italian  Needlepoint  on 
Cream  Handwoven  Linen. 
Set  of  twenty-five  pieces 
consisting  of  20-inch  Cen- 
terpiece and  two  sizes  of 
plate  Doilies 

$48.50 


From  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  Spain,  Madeira  and  Fayal 
Islands,  also  India,  China  and  Japan,  we  have  collected 
an  assortment  of  Fancy  Linens,  distinctive  in  character 
and  many  of  which  are  moderate  in  price. 

Luncheon  Sets — round,  square,  oval  and  oblong  in  many 
styles  of  Embroidery  and  Lace.     Twenty-five  pieces  to  a  set. 

$10.50  to  175.00  per  set. 

Mosaic  and  Italian  Cut  Work  Tea  Cloths. — One  to  one-and- 
a-half  yards  square $7.50  to  55.00 

Tea  Napkins — plain  and  fancy  in  a  large  and  attractive  variety 

$5.00  to  67.50  per  dozen 

Lace  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Cloths  in  a  number  of  exquisite 
designs.     These  Cloths  are  made  in  round  and  oblong  shapes 

$57.50  to  350.00 

Scarfs  of  every  size  and  description,  Lace-trimmed,  Embroid- 
ered,  Italian  Needlepoint,   Mosaic,   Sicilian,   etc. 

from  $2.00  to   150.00  each. 

Tray  Cloths — oval  and  oblong,  in  many  styles  of  Embroidery 
and  lace. 

Estimates  and  drawings  submitted  for  the  embroidering  of 
monograms,  crests,  etc.  Linens  to  be  embroidered  for  the 
Holidays  should  be  ordered  now. 

Our  illustrated  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog 
showing  many  other  attractive  Household 
Linens  mailed  gladly  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 


daily  for  the  anti-tuberculosis  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  has  gone  to  state  and 
local  anti-tuberculosis  societies,  while  the 
remaining  10  per  cent,  after  expenses  of 
printing  and  distributing  the  seals  have 
been  met,  has  been  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Red  Cross  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association.  Last  year  the 
seals  brought  in  $180,000,000. 

The  abandonment  of  the  sale  of  seals 


this  year  is  only  part  of  a  new  plan  for 
financing  anti-tuberculosis  work.  This 
plan  unites  the  anti-tuberculosis  forces 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  what  is  described 
is  "one  monster  joint  program  for  a 
universal  Red  Cross  membership,  to  be 
known  as  the  Christmas  Roll  Call." 
Under  this  plan,  it  is  said  that  the  anti- 
tuberculosis agencies  are  assured  of  an 
income  considerably  in  excess  of  the  gross 
sales  of  seals  last  year. 
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'NE  KILLS  the  Hun, 
the  other  kills  his  hope. 
And  to  kill  his  hope  of 
victory  is  as  essential 
right  now  as  to  kill  his 
fighting  hordes.  For 
while  hope  lasts,  the 
Wolf  of  Prussia  will 
force  his  subject  soldiers 
to  the  fighting  line. 

We  have  floated  other 
loans,  built  a  great  fleet 
of  ships,  sunk  pirate  sub- 
marines, sent  our  men 
across  and  shown  the 
Kaiser's  generals  what 
American  dash  and  grit 
and  initiative  can  do. 
The  Hun  has  felt  the 
sting  of  our  bullets  and 
the  thrust  of  our  bayo- 


nets. He  is  beginning  to 
understand  America 
Aroused — to  dread  the 
weight  of  our  arms  and 
energy. 

This  is  a  crucial  mo- 
ment. Nothing  can  so 
smother  the  Hun  morale, 
so  blast  his  hopes,  as  a 
further  message  from  a 
hundred  million  Free- 
men, a  message  that  says 
in  tones  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  "O  u  r 
lives,  our  dollars,  our 
ALL — these  are  in  the 
fight  for  that  Liberty 
which  was  made  sacred 
by  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers." 
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Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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The  Red  Cross  seal  for  1918,  the  de- 
sign of  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
Survey  for  June  29,  will,  instead  of 
being  sold,  be  used  as  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  Red  Cross  membership  cam- 
paign. This  campaign  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  December  16-23.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  whereby- 
each  new  member  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
receive  a  packet  containing  educational 
literature  on  tuberculosis,  ten  Red  Cross 
seals,  and  information  that  will  indi- 
cate that  he  has  a  distinctive  part  in  the 
nation's  anti-tuberculosis  work.  The 
plan  involves  other  features  also,  which 
are  described  as  follows  in  the  current 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association : 

The  advertising  of  the  tuberculosis  fea- 
ture of  the  joint  membership  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  National 
Association  and  the  emphasis  of  this  feature 
in  the  literature  put  out  by  the  Red  Cross, 
by  joint  conferences,  and  in  other  ways,  in 
an  effort  both  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  tuberculosis  movement  and  its  Red  Cross 
seal,  and  also  to  bring  to  a  new  group  of 
people  the  message  of  tuberculosis. 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  with  all  anti-tuberculosis  agencies,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  of  all  anti-tuberculosis 
agencies  with  the  Red  Cross  machinery  in 
their  respective  communities  in  an  effort  to 
make  membership  in  the  Red  Cross  as  nearly 
universal  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

The  Red  Cross  will  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  including  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution of  printed  matter  of  various  kinds. 
Anti-tuberculosis  societies  will  naturally  be 
called  upon  to  use  their  office  staffs  and  other 
machinery  for  making  the  campaign  a  suc- 
cess. If  any  extra  expenses  not  authorized 
in  advance  by  the  Red  Cross  are  incurred, 
these  would  have  to  be  paid  locally  by  the 
tuberculosis  societies.  In  view  of  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  the  attention  of  anti- 
tuberculosis workers  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  appropriation  which  they  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Red  Cross  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  is  subject  to  no  deductions 
on  account  of  commissions  or  other  expenses. 

Because  of  its  own  constitutional  limita- 
tions, the  American  Red  Cross  cannot  use 
any  part  of  its  membership  funds  for  other 
than  its  own  work,  but  in  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 
throughout  the  United  States  may  be  insured 
against  loss  and  may  be  safeguarded  for  the 
future,  the  War  Council  has  appropriated  to 
the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  of  this 
country  a  sum  amounting  to  $2,500,000. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  has 
been  designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  this  fund.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion has  arranged  to  grant  to  each  state  as 
a  minimum  an  amount  equal  to  the  gross  sale 
of  Christmas  seals  for  1917.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  sum  remaining  after  the  allotment 
of  the  amount  just  indicated  is  to  be  made  on 
a  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the'  National   Association. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  appropriation 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  for 
the  calendar  year  1919.  Details  with  regard 
to  dates  of  distribution  of  funds  and  the 
amounts  to  be  distributed  on  such  dates  will 
be  considered  in  the  near  future. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  entire  anti-tuberculosis  movement,  the 
National  Association  will  require  a  budget 
to  be  submitted  in  advance  of  an  appropria- 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WORKERS  WANTED 

NURSE  for  public  health  work  in  small 
coast  city.  State  salary  wanted  and  quali- 
fications.   Address  2878  Survey. 

WANTED — Secretary  for  state  organiza- 
tion, interested  in  industrial  conditions  for 
women.    Address  2880,  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  with  wide  and  unusual  experience 
in  social  and  religious  work  seeks  opening 
as  executive.  Salary  $5000.  Address  2867 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  experienced  so- 
cial worker,  Jewess,  wishes  position  in 
New  York.    Address  2877  Survey. 

MATRON  wants  position  in  children's 
home.  State  particulars.  Address  2871, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position  by  trained 
social  worker,  experienced  in  settlement, 
welfare  and  protective  work.  Address  2882, 
Survey. 

KINDERGARTNER  several  years  resi- 
dent in  neighborhood  house  desires  position. 
Address  2881  Survey. 

PART  TIME  WORK  with  an  industrial 
organization  in  New  York  is  sought  by 
young  woman  with  executive  ability.  Ad- 
dress 2879  Survey. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  intelligent,  refined 
woman  understanding  housekeeping  thor- 
oughly, desires  position  in  country  where 
she  can  have  her  two  children  with  her. 
Mrs.  Jane  Korthruer,  147  West  90th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  RED 
TRIANGLE 


WHICH  is  meaning  so  much  to 
"our  boys"  here  and  "over 
there"  has  been  serving  men  and  boys 
for  fifty  years.  An  essential  feature 
of  its  work  is  the  promotion  of  books 
of  inspiration  and  instruction  pre- 
pared by  trained  men.  A  typical 
illustration  is 

MORALS  and  MORALE 

By  LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK,  M.  D. 

Shortly  before  his  recent  sudden  death,  Dr.  Gulick 
returned  from  abroad.  This  book,  which  describes 
his  experiences  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  deals  especially  with  the  relation 
of  morality  to  fighting  efficiency.    ($1.00). 

Many  other  books — timely,  helpful — 
are  published  by  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Y  M  C  A, 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


tion  for  1919  work  and  also  an  accurate  de- 
tailed accounting  on  forms  to  be  provided  of 
all  moneys  appropriated  as  indicated  above. 
All  orders  for  supplies  under  the  former 
seal-selling  campaign  are  now  necessarily  set 
aside. 

In  announcing  the  date  of  the  coming 
campaign  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman 
of  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross, 
said:  "The  Red  Cross  wants  again  to 
give  the  world  notice  not  only  that 
America  can  fight,  but  that  to  the  last 
man,  woman  and  child  we  stand  four 
square  for  mercy,  honor  and  good  faith 
among  the  nations."  At  the  close  of 
the  Christmas  membership  campaign  last 
year  there  were  22,000,000  Americans 
enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross. 


JOTTINGS 

(Continued  from  page  706) 
period  of  demobilization,  provided   that  this 
provision  against  importation  shall  not  apply 
to   shipments   en   route  to  the    United   States 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act." 

PRESS  dispatches  on  Monday  declared  that 
women  are  not  to  be  employed  as  conductors 
on  street  cars  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  or  after 
November  1.  This  decision  is  contained  in 
a  report  to  the  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Railway  Company  by  two  federal  investi- 
gators who  acted  as  special  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  investi- 
gators are  said  to  have  held  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  shortage  of  men  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  women.  Meanwhile,  the 
women  conductors  announced  that  they  would 
hold  a  mass  meeting  to  appeal  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson  for  permission  to  remain 
at  work  on  the  cars. 


Watch  for  announcement  of 
"Books  with  Purpose. 
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BERNARD  J.  NEWMAN,  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Federal  government  as  sani- 
tary expert.  Mr.  Newman  will  investigate 
conditions  in  munition  factories.  Frank  D. 
Watson,  professor  of  social  work  and  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Haverford  col- 
lege, has  been  released  to  serve  as  acting 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  school. 

COMMUNITY   COUNCILS— DEMOC- 
RACY  EVERY   DAY.     Ill 

(Continued  from  page  711) 
community  councils  are  themselves  reaction- 
aries in  the  political  and  industrial  field. 
Undoubtedly,  the  people  when  brought  to- 
gether continuously  will  begin  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  rents  and  other  costs,  and  to  many 
another  vexed  question.  If,  when  this  mo- 
ment arrives,  authority  rises  to  charge  them 
with  disloyalty,  the  result  will  be  bad  for 
our  national  morale,  bad  for  the  winning  of 
the  war  or  for  the  winning  of  civilization 
at  home  through  fighting  the  war.  To  the 
present,  no  such  condition  has  arisen  in  any 
community  council  development.  The  spirit 
of  President  Wilson  would  appear,  from  all 
reports,  to  have  infused  this  movement,  and 
if  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  courage 
and  are  themselves  greatly  loyal,  no  fear  is 
to  be  entertained  either  of  hasty  radicalism 
at  home  or  of  a  diversion  of  public  opinion 
from  the  international  task  of  our  country. 
President  Wilson  has  again  interpreted  our 
national  genius  aright.  He  projected  the 
community  council  movement  in  order  that 
we  might  become  "welded  together  as  no 
great  nation"  has  ever  been  welded  before 
and  in  order  that  our  "will  to  win"  should 
become  a  thing  of  intelligent  conviction  in 
each  brain  and  breast. 
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Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

An  Accounting  System  for  a  Cooperative  Store. 
By  Earl  Browder.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published  by 
The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  S  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261. 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cU.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Crsdit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
txons;   copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged    throughout    the    month 

First  National  Convention  of  American  Coop- 
erative Societies.  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  25-27, 
1918.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of   America,   2   West    13    St.,   New   York. 


Teaching  Material  for  the  Autumn 

WAR    AND    FAMILY     SOLIDARITY 

By    MARY  E.   RICHMOND 

A  brief  gathering  together  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
experience  under  the  following  sub-topics:  Unstable  Hus- 
bands and  Fathers,  Unstable  Wives  and  Mothers,  The 
Recently  Married.  The  Unmarried  Soldier  or  Sailor, 
The  Responsible  Head  of  a  Family,  What  We  Can  Do. 
1 2  pages  with  cover.      Price.    5  eents. 

SOCIAL      CASE      WORKERS      AND      BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL     CONDITIONS 
By    SHELBY    M.    HARRISON 

An  interesting  setting  forth  of  the  relation  between  in- 
dividual work,  case  by  case,  and  social  reform.  Its  sub- 
headings include:  The  Case  Method  of  Teaching.  Case 
Committees  as  Educational  Centers,  Relation  Between 
Labor  Conditions  and  Social  Conditions,  The  Case  Work- 
er's Contribution  to  Industrial  Improvement.  2  4  pages 
with   cover.      Price,    10   cents. 

RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 

ISO  East  22nd  Street,  New  York   City 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

Swedenborg's  great  work,  4Q0  pages,  15  cents  postpaid. 
Pastor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  knoiv  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

6  i  J  JO  IV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
JLJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  ice  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics,  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,    Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on  Ch.   and  Soc.  Ser.,   Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,   Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,  Aprl. 

Employment,   Natl.   Social   Workers'   Exchange.    ■ 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,   Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.    Social    Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,   Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Merit.  Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.  for   l'rev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,  Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 

International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.   Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbyvvca,   Nwwcymca,   Apea,   V\  ccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on   Ch.   and   Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,    Pola,    Wees. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,   Praa,   Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
Iacju. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'   Work   of  Ywc*. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 


WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.   A. 
Natl.   League   for  Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  I"    S..  Gwcc. 
War  Camp  Community   Service. 
Working   Girls,   Iacjw,   Ntas,   Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  secy:  1-1  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDT  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sce'v;  I'll  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AM2RICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Miss    Cora    Winchell,    sec'y,    Teachers    College, 

New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3   includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission   on  Church  and   Country   Life;   Rev. 
Charles    O.    Gill,    sec'y;     104    N.    Third    St., 
)    Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL      CHILD      LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
summer  of  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  division  and 
chairman: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specifit  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government   agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  W  .MEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35 JE.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.   N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New   York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui' 
letins  sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sioane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win. 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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Social  Work  After  the  War 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  TO   BE   GIVEN  ON  MONDAY  AFTER- 
NOONS FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX,  BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER  THIRTIETH  : 

Social  workers  at  the  end  of  the  war  must 
face  the  problems  that  arise  from  increased 
social  burdens  and  diminished  resources. 
This  course  will  begin  with  a  historical 
resume*  of  social  work  and  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  specific  problems  which  must 
be  met,  such  as  demobilization,  the  care  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  war  risk  insur- 
ance, pensions,  widows  and  orphans,  dislocated 
populations,  immigration,  international  cooper- 
ation in  social  work.  Throughout  the  course 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  persistence  of 
certain  familiar  problems  —  housing,  health, 
standard  of  living,  abolition  of  poverty,  and 
the  cooperation  of  social  agencies. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  filed  at  once.     No  one  will  be  admitted  to 
the  course  after  Monday,  October  7th.     Fee  :  Eighteen  dollars  each  semester. 
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